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ALABAMA — Alabama  Polttechnic  Institute,  Auburn.  C.  C.  Thach, 
President,  B.  B.  Roes,  Dean  Faculty  of  Agricultural  Sciences;  J.  F. 
Duggar,  DiredoT  Experiment  Station,  Director  Extension  Work;  J.  J. 
Wilmore,  Dean  Faculty  of  Engineering  and  Mines. 

AOBICULTUBAL    Ain>    MECHANICAL    COLLEGE    FOR    NeGROES,     Normol. 

W.  S.  Budianan,  President. 

TusKEGSE  Normal  and    Industrial  Institutb,    Tuskegee  Institute. 

B.  T.  Washington,  Principal;  G.  W.  Carver,  Director  Experiment  Station; 

G.  R.  Biidgeforthy  Director  Agricultural  Department. 

Canebrakb  Agricultural  Expbrimbnt  Station,  Uniontoum.    L.  H. 

Moore,  Assistant  Director  in  charge. 
ALASKA— Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  Sitka,  Kodiak, 

Rasnpart,  and  Fairbanks.    C.  C  Georgeson,  Agronomist  in  Charge. 
ARIZONA — ^Universitt  of  Arizona,  Tucson.     R.   B.   von   Klein  Smid, 

President;  G.  F.  Freeman,  AcHng  Dean  CcUege  of  Agriculture,  Acting 

Director  Experiment  Station;  S.  F.  Morse,  SuperirUendent   Agricultural 

Extension  Department. 
ARKANSAS— Univbrsitt  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville.    J.  C.  Futrall,  Presir 

dent;  M.  Ndson,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment  Station; 

J.  H.  Miller,  Dean  Extension  Service;  W.  N.  Gladson,  Dean  College  of 

Engineering. 

Branch  Normal  College,  Pine  Bluff.    F.  T.  Venegar,  Principal. 
CALIFORNIA— UNiYBRsnT   of   California,    Berkeley.    B.    I.    Wheels, 

President;  T.  F.  Hunt,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment 

l^ation;  W.  T.  Clarke,  Professor  Agriadtural  Extension;    C.  Derleth,  Jr. 

Dean  CoUege  of  Civil  Engineering. 
COLORADO— The  State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado,  Fort  CcUr 

tins.    C.  A.  Lory,  President;  C.  P.  Gillette,  Director  Experiment  Station; 

H.  T.  French,  Director  Extermon  Service. 
CONNECTICUT— Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,    C.  L. 

Beach,  President;    E.  H.  Jenkins,  Director  Storrs  Experiment  Station; 

H.  J.  Baker,  Director  Extension  Service. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Haven.    E.  H. 

Jenkins,  Director. 
DELAWARE— Delaware  College,  Newark.    S.  C.  Mitchell,  President; 

H.  Hayward,  Dean  Department  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment  Station, 

Dtrector  Extension  Service. 

State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Dover.    W.  C.  Jason,  President. 
FLORIDA — ^Universitt  of  Florida,  GainesvUU.    A.  A.  Murphree,  President. 

P.  H.  Rolfs,  Dean  College  cf  Agriculture,    Director  Experiment  Station, 

Director  Extension  Division;  J.  R.  Benton,  Dean  College  of  Engineering. 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes, 

Tallahassee.    N.  B.  Young,  President. 
GEORGIA — Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Universitt  of 

Georgia,  Athens.    A.  M.  Soule,  President;  J.  P.  Campbell,  Director  Ex- 

tension  Department. 

Georgia  Experiment  Station,  Experiment.    R.  J.  H.  DeLoach,  Director. 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths,  Universitt 

OF  Georgia,  Savannah.    R.  R.  Wright,  President. 
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GUAM,  ISLAND  OF— Guam  Aorigultubal  EzpiRiiiBNT  Staiton,  Otiant. 

A.  C.  ELartenbowa*,  AgronomUt  in  Charge, 
HAWAII— College  of  Hawaii,  Honohdu,    A.  L.  Dean,  Prendtnt]  F.  G. 

Krauss,  Superintendent  Agricultural  Exteneian,  Haiku. 

Hawau  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Honolulu.  J.  M.  Westgate, 

Agronomist  in  charge. 

Experiment  Station  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Asbogia- 

TION,  Honolulu.    H.  P.  Agee,  Director. 
IDAHO — ^Uniyersitt  of  Idaho,  Moecow.    M.  A.  Brannon,  President;  E.  J. 

Iddings,  Dean  CoUege  of  Agriculture;    J.  S.  Jones,  Director  Experiment 

Station;  O.  D.  Center  (Boise),  Director  Extension  Service;  CS.  Little,  Dean 

College  of  Engineering. 
ILLINOIS — Uniyersitt  of  Illinois,  Urbana.    E.  J.  James,  President;  E. 

Davenport,  Dean  CoUege  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment  Station, 

Director  Extension  Service;  W.  F.  M.  Goes,  Dean  College  of  Engineering. 
INDIANA — Purdue    IJNiVERsmr,     Lafayette.    W.    E.    Stone,    President; 

J.  H.  Skinner,  Dean  School  of  Agriculture;  A.  Goss,  Director  Experiment 

Station;  G.  L  Christie,  Superintendent  Department  of  Agricultural  Ex- 

tension;  C.  H.  Benjamin,  Dean  Schools  of  Engineering. 
IOWA — Iowa  State   College   of  Agriculture   and   Mechanic   Arts, 

Ames.  R.  A.  Pearson,  President;  C.  F.  Curtiss,  Dean  Division  of  Agriculture, 

Director  Experiment  Station;  R.K.  Bliss,  Director  Agricultural  Extension] 

A.  Marston,  Dean  Division  of  Engineering. 
KANSAS — ^Kansas   State    Agricultural   College,    Manhattan.    H.    J. 

Waters,  President;  W.  M.  Jardine,  Dean  Division  of  Agriadture,  Director 

Experiment  Station;  E.  C.  Johnson,  Dean  Extension  Divisian;  A.  A.  Potter, 

Dean  Division  of  Engineering. 
KENTUCKY— The  State  University,  Lexington.    H.  S.  Barker.  Presi- 

dent;  J.  H.  Kastle,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment 

Station;    F.  Mutchler,  Superintendent   Agricultural  Extension;    F.    P. 

Anderson,  Dean  College  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering;  W.  E. 

Rowe,  Dean  CoUege  of  Civil  Engineering. 

The  Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for  Colored 

Persons,  Frankfort.    G.  P.  Russell,  President. 
LOUISIANA— LouisL/^A    State    UNiYERsnr    and    Agricultural    and 

Mechanical  College,  BaUm  Rouge.    T.  D.  Boyd,  President;  W.  R. 

Dodson,  Dean  CoUege  of  AgricuUure,  Director  Experiment  Station,  Director 

Agricultural  Extension  DepaHment;  T.  W.  Atkinson,  Dean  CoUege  of 

Engineering. 

Sugar  Experiment  Station,   Audubon    Park,  New  Orleans;    State 

Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge;  North  Louisiana  Experiment 

Station,  Calhoun;  Rice  Experiment  Station,  Crowley.    W.  R.  Dodson, 

Director. 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

Scotland  Heights,  Baton  Rouge.    J.  S.  Clark,  President. 
MAINE — ^University  of  Maine,  Orono.    R.  J.  Aley,  President;  L.  S.  Merrill, 

Dean  CoUege  of  AgricuUure,  Director  Agricultural  Extension;  C.  D.  Woods, 

Director  Experiment  Station;  H.  S.  Boardman,  Dean  CoUege  of  Technology. 
MARYLAND— Maryland  Agricultural  College,  CoUege  Park.    H.J. 

Patterson,  President,  Director  Experiment  Station;  T.  B.  Symons,  Director 

of  Extension  Service;  T.  H.  Taliaferro,  Dean  Division  of  Engineering. 

Princess  Anne  Academy  for  Colored  Persons,  Princess  Anne.    T.  H. 

Kiah,  Principal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS — Ma88achu8ett8  Agricultural  College,   Atnhersi, 

K.  L.  Butterfield,  President;  W.  P.  Brooks,  Director  Experiment  Station; 

W.  D.  Hurd,  Director  Extension  Service. 

MABSACHU8ETT8  Inbtitutb  OP  TECHNOLOGY,  Boston,    R.  C.  Maclaurin, 

President. 
MICHIGAN — Michigan  Agricultural  College,   East  Lansing.     F.  S. 

Kedsie,  Acting  President;   R.   S.    Shaw,   Dean  of  Agrictdtttre,  Director 

Experiment  Station;  R.  J.  Baldwin,  Director  of  Extension;  G.  W.  BisseU, 

Dean  of  Engineering. 
MINNESOTA — University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.    G.  E.  Vincent, 

President;  A.  F.  Woods,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture j  Director  Experiment 

Station,  University  Farm,  St.  Paid;  A.  D.  Wilson,  Director  Extension 

and  Farmers*  Institutes;  F.  C.  Shenehon,  Dean  College  of  Engineering  and 

the  Mechanic  Arts. 
MISSISSIPPI — Mississippi   Agricultural   and    Mechanical    College, 

Agricultural  College.    G.  R.  Hightower,  President;  J.  C.  Robert,  Direetor 

School  of  Agriculture;  E.  R.  Lloyd,  Director  Experiment  StcUion,  Director 

Extension  Work;  B.  M.  Walker,  Director  ScIumI  of  Engineering. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Agricultural  College; 

McNeill  Branch  Experiment  Station,  McNeill;    Delta  Branch 

Experiment  Station,  Stoneville;  Holly  Springs  Branch  Experiment 

Station,  Holly  Springs.    E.  R.  Lloyd,  Director. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Alcorn.  L.  J.  Rowan, 

President. 
MISSOURI— Univbrsity  of  Missouri,  Columbia.    A.  R.  Hill,  President; 

F.  B.  Mumford,  Dean  Faculty  of  AgricuUure,Director  Experiment  StcUion; 

A.J.Meyer,  Secretary  Agricultural  Extension  Service;  E.  J.  McCaustland, 

Dean  School  of  Engineering. 

UNIVXB8ITT  OF  MI88OUBI  SCHOOL  OF    MiNES  AND  MeTALLXTBGT,    RoUo. 

A.  L.  McRae,  Director. 

Missouri  State  Fruit  Experiment  Station,  MourUain  Grove.    P. 

Evans,  Director. 

Lincoln  Instttutb,  Jefferson  City.    B.  F.  Allen,  President. 

MONTANA — Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  Boteman.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  President;  F.  B.  Linfield,  Dean  of 
AgricuUure,  Director  Experiment  Station;  F.  S.  Cooley,  Director  Extension 
Service;  A.  W.  Richter,  Dean  of  Engineering. 

NEBRASKA — University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  S.  Avery,  Chancellor; 
E.  A.  Burnett,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment  Station; 
C.  W.  Pugidey,  Director  Agricultural  Extension  Service;  O.  V.  P.  Stout, 
Dean  College  of  Engineering. 

NEVADA— University  of  Nevada,  Reno.  A.  W.  Hendrick,  President; 
C.  S.  Knight,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture;  S.  B.  Doten,  Director  Experi- 
ment Station;  C.  A.  Norcross,  Director  Agricultural  Extension;  J.  G. 
Scrugham,  Dean  College  of  Engineering. 

NEW  HAMI^HIRE — New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Durham.  E.  T.  Fairchild,  President;  J.  C.  Kendall, 
Director  Experiment  Station,  Director  Extension  Work;  F.  W.  Taylor, 
Dean  of  AgricuUure;    C.  E.  Hewitt,  Dean  of  Engineering. 

NEW  JERSEY— Rutgers  College,  (New  Jersey  State  College  for  the 
BENEFrr  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts)  New  Brunswick. 
W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  President;  J.  G.  lipman.  Dean  of  Agriculture.  Director 
College  and  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations;  A.  Agee,  Director 
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DioisUm  of  Exiension  in  AffrieuUure  and  Home  Boonomics;  A.  A.  Tits* 

worth,  Dean  of  Engineering. 
NEW  MEXICO — New  Mexico  College  of  AofticfTi/nTRE  and  MECHAmc 

Arts,  SiaU  CoUege.    G.  E.  Ladd,  Prendent;  E.  P.  Humbert,  Dean  of 

Agriculture;  F.  Gar?4P,  Diredar  Experiment  Station;  A.  C.  Cooley,  Director 

Extension  Work;  A.  F.  Barnes,  Dean  of  Engineering. 
NEW  YORK— Cornell  UNiYBRsmr,  Ilhaoa.    J.  Q.  Sohurmao,  PrenderU; 

B.  T.  Galloway,  Dean  New  Fori;  StaU  College  of  Agriculture,  {Cornell) 

Experiment  Station,  and  Division  of  Extension;    E.  E.  Haskdl,  Dean 

College  of  Civil  Engineering;  A.  W.   Smith,    Dean   Sibley    College    of 

Mechanical  Engineering. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Experimbnt  Station,  Oeneea.    W.  H. 

Jordan,  Director. 
NORTH  CAROLINA— The  North  Carolina  College  of  AGRicuimrRE 

AND  Mechanic  Arts,  Weet  Rakigk.    D.  H.  Hill,  President;  B.  W.  Kilgore, 

Director  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations^  (Raleigh  and  Weet  Raleigh)  f 

Director  Extension  Service. 

Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  of  North  Carolina, 

Oreensboro.     J.  B.  Dudley,  President. 
NORTH  DAKOTA — North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Agricultural 

College.    J.  H.  Worst,  Preeident;    C.  B.  Waklron,  Dean  of  AgrieuUwre; 

T.  P.  Cooper,  Director  Experiment  Station^  Director  Extension   Work; 

E.  S.  Keene,  Dean  Department  of  Engineering  and  Physics. 
OHIO — Ohio  State  UNnricRsiTY,  Colunibus.    W.  O.  Thomneoi,  Presiderd\ 

A.  Vivian,  Dean  College  of  AgrieuUwre;  C.  S.  Wheeler,  Director  Agriculr 

tural  Extension  Work;  E.  OrUm  Jr.,  Dean  College  of  Engineering, 

Ohio   Agricultural   Experiment  Station,    Wooster.    C.  E.  Thome, 

Director  Experiment  Station. 
OKLAHOMA— Oklahoma    Agricultural    and    Mechanical    College, 

Stillwater.    J.  M.  Cantwell,  President;  W.  L.  Carlyle,  Dean  School  of 

Agriculture f     Director   Experiment   Station;   W.    D.    Bentley,    Director 

Extension  Service;  A.  Boyd,  Dean  School  of  Engineering. 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  UNivERsrrT,  Langston,  

President. 
OREGON — Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  CorvaOis.    W.  J.  Kerr, 

President;  A.  B.  Cordley,  Dean  School  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment 

Station;  R.  D.  Hetsel,  Director  Extension  Service;  G.  A.  Covell,  Dean 

School  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
PENNSYLVANIA— The   Pennsylvania  State   College,   State  College. 

E.  E.  Sparics,  President;  R.  L.  Watts,  Dean  School  of  AgrieuUwre^  Director 

Experiment  Station;   M.  S.  McDowell,  Director  Agricultural  Extension; 

R.  L.  Sackett,  Dean  School  of  Engineering. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  Institute  of  Animal  NuTRmoN,  State 

CoUege.    H.  P  Armsby,  Director. 
PORTO  RICO— UNiVBRsrrY  of  Porto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras  and  Mayaguez. 

P.  G.  Miller,  President;  R.  S.  Garwood,  Dean  CoUege  of  AgricuUure, 

Mayaguez. 

Porto  Rico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Mayaguez.    D.  W. 

May,  Agronomist  in  Charge. 

Porto  Rico  Insular  Experiment  Station,  Rio  Piedras.  W.  V.  Tower, 

Director. 
RHODE  ISLAND— Rhode  Island  State  Colusge,  KingsUm.    H.  Ed- 
wards, President;  B.  L.  HartweU,  Director  Experiment  Station;  A.  E. 
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8tene,  Director  Extermon  Service;    R.  L.  Wales,  Chief  Department  of 

Engineering. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  —  Tea  CueiiaoN  Agricultural  Collbob  of  South 

CABOUJiKfCUmetmCcUege,    W.M.RiggB,  Presidmt)  J.  N.  Harper,  Dean 

AgrieuUwrdl   Department^   Director  Experithent  Station;  W.  W.   Long, 

Director  Exteneion  Division;  S.  B.  Earle,  Director  Engineering  Department, 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  op  South  Carolina, 

Orangeburg,    R.  S.  Wilkinson,  President. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA — South  Dakota  State  College  op  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts,  Brookings.    E.  C.  Perisho,  President^  Acting  Director 

of  Extension;    J.  W.  Wilson,  Director  Experiment  Station. 
TENNESSEE— Unxvbbsitt  of  Tennessee,  KnoxviUe.    B.  Ayres,  President; 

H.  A.  Morgan,  Dean  College  of  Agriculturef  Director  Experiment  Station; 

C.  A.  Keffer,  Director  DurieUm  rf  Extension;  C.  E.  Ferris,  Dean  Coir 

lege  of  Engineering. 

Tennessee   Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  Normal  School, 

NashvUle.    W.  J.  Hale.  President. 
TEXAS — ^Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  op  Texas,   College 

Station.    W.  B.  Bissell,  President;  E.  J.  Kyle,  Dean  School  of  Agriculture; 

B.  Young^lood,  Director  Experiment  Station;  C.  Ousley,  Director  of 
Extension;    D.  W.  Spence,  Dean  School  of  Engineering. 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Prairie  View. 
N.  A.  Banks,  Acting  President. 

UTAH — ^The  Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Logan.  J.  A.  Widtsoe, 
President;  E.  D.  Ball,  Director  School  of  Agriculturef  Director  Experiment 
Station;  E.  G.  Peterson,  Director  Extension  Division;  F.  S.  Harris, 
Dean  School  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

VERMONT — ^UNiVBRsnT  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College, 
Burlington.  G.  P  Benton,  President;  J.  L.  Hills,  Dean  College  of  Agri- 
culture,  Director  Experiment  Station;  T.  Bradlee,  Director  Extension 
Service;  J.  W.  Votey,  Dean  College  of  Engineering. 

VIRGINIA — ^Thb  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and 
PoLTTECHNic  INSTITUTE,  Blocksburg.  J.  D.  Eggleston,  President, 
Acting  Director  Extension  Work;  H.  L.  Price,  Dean  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment; W.J.  Schoene,  Acting  Director  Experiment  Station;  L.S.Randolph, 
Dean  Engineering  Department. 

Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station,  Norfolk.  T.  C.  Johnson,  Director. 
The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton.  H.  B. 
FrisseU,  Principal;  C.  K.  Graham,  Director  Agricidtural  Department 
and  Extension  Work. 

WASHINGTON— State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman.  E.  A.  Bryan, 
President;  I.  D.  Cardiff,  Director  Experiment  Station;  J.  A.  Tormey, 
Director  Extension  Department. 

WEST  VIRGINIA— Weot  Virginia  University,  MorgarUoimi.  F.  B. 
Trotter,  Acting  President;  J.  L.  Coulter,  Dean  College  of  AgricuUurej 
Director  Experiment  fetation;  C.  K.Tit\ov, .  Director  AgricvUural  Extension; 

C.  R.  Jores,  Dean  College  of  Fngi^neeHng. 

The  West  Virginia  Colle  iatis  Institute,  I  restitute.    B.  Prillerman, 
President;  A.  W.  Curtis,  Director  Agricultural  Department. 
WISCONSIN— Universitt  of  Wisconsin,   Madison.    C.  R.   Van  Hise, 
President;  H.  L.  Russell,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment 
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Station]  K.  L.  Hatch,  AanaUirU  Director  AgrieuUurdl  Extension  Service, 
F.  £.  Tumeaure,  Dean  CoUege  of  Engineering, 
WYOMING — ^Univebsitt  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  C.  A.  Duniway ,  President ; 
H.  G.  Knight,  Dean  CoUege  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment  Station; 
A.  E.  Bowman,  Director  Extension  Work  in  Agrxcu^lure  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics; E.  G.  Hoefer,  Chairman,  College  of  Engineering. 
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LIST  OF  DELEQATES  AND  VISITORS  IN  ATTENDANCE 


Abuona:   R.  H.  Forb€8,  delegate;  R.  B.  von  Klein  Soti id,  S.  F.  Morse,  visitors. 
Arkansas:    J.  C.  Futrall,  W.  N.  Gladson,  M.  Nelson,  delegates. 
California:    B.  I.  Wheeler,  T.  F.  Hunt,  W.T.  Clarke,  M.  E.  Jaffa,  W.  G. 

Hummell,  C.  Derleth,  Jr.,  delegates;  G.  H.  Allen,  E.  O.  Amundsen,  L.  D. 

Batchelor,  H.  T.  Baade,  L.  F.  Bo>le,  V.  C.  Bryant,  A.  H  Christiansen, 

C.  M.  Conner,  C.  L.  Cory,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Connei,  A.  L.  Clarke,  Miss  L. 

D.  Clarke,  J.  E.  Coit,  Miss  M.  Clark,  J  L.  Condit,  B.  H.  Crocheron, 
L.  M.  Davis,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Davenport,  P.  I.  Daugherty,  W.  F.  Gericke, 
8. T.  Harding,  R.  M.  Haaen,  F.  M.Hayes,  G.W.Hendry,  W.  H.  Heile- 
man,  P.  L.  Hibbard,  D.  R.  Hoagland,  W.  L.  Howard,  R.  R.  Ingels,  M.  A. 
Klein,  R.  R.  Lockhart,  F.  T.  Lyons,  R.  R.  Mack,  T.  C.  Mayhew,  B.  A. 
Madson,  R.  F.  MiUer,  J.  W.  Mills,  D.  N.  Morgan,  F.  E.  Older,  W.  E. 
Packard,  W.  B.  Parks,  I.  P.  Roberts,  C.  W.  Rubel,  K.  A.  Ryerson, 
N.  P.  Searls,  C.  F.  Shaw,G.R.  Stewart, A.  V.Stubenrauch, R.H.Taylor, 
J.  V.  Thompson,  J.  D.  Towar,  G.  H.  True,  W.  P.  Tufts,  H.  E.  VanNor- 
man,  E.  C.  Voorbies.  J.  A.  Wp.nn,H.  A.  Weinlaod,  C.  J.  Williams,  G.  H. 
Wilson,  F.  W.  WoU,  visitors. 

Colorado:    C.  A.  Lory,  8.  A.  Johnson,  C.  P.  Gillette,  W.  P.  Headden,  H. 

T.  French,  E.  B.  House,  delegates;  M.N.  Dillon,  C.  L.  Hover,  Mrs.  C 

A.  Lory,  W.  H.  Lauck,  W.  H.  Clin,  visitors. 
Florida:    P.  H.  Rolfs,  delegate. 
Delaware:    H.  Ha3rward,  delegate. 
Georgia:    R.  J.  H.  DeLoach,  delegate;  J.  8.  Carroll,  visitor. 
Hawau:    W.  R.  Farrington,  delegate;  Miss  M.  E.  Chipman,  J.  E.  Higgins, 

visitors. 
Idaho:  M.  A.  Brannon,  J.  S.  Jones,  O.  D.  Center,  H.  W.  Hochbaum,  delegates. 
Illinois:    J.  C.  Blair,  A.  W.  Jamison,  delegates. 
Indiana:    G.  I.  Christie,  delegate;  W.  O.  Fitch,  visitor. 
Iowa:    R.  A.  Pearson,  C.  F.  Curtiss,  R.  K.  Bliss,  A.  Marston,  delegates; 

Mrs.  A.  Marston,  Miss  C.  J.  Mackay,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Pearson,  C.  8.  Nichols, 

Mrs.  R.  K.  Bliss,  visitors. 
Kansas:    H.  J.  Waters,  W.  M.  Jardine,  J.  T.  Willard,  A.  A.  Potter,  E.  C. 

Johnson,  delegates. 
Ksntuckt:    Miss  M.  E.  8weeney,  visitor. 

Louisiana:    W.  R.  Dodson,  delegate;  F.  R.  Phillips,  F.  W.  Zerban,  visitors. 
Maine:    R.  J.  Aley,  C.  D.  Woods,  ddegates. 
Massachusetts:    W.  P.  Brooks,  W.  D.  Hurd,  H.  W.  Tyler,  delegates; 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Hurd,  visitor. 
Michigan:    J.  L.  8nyder,  R.  8. 8haw,  R.  J.  Baldwin,  G.  W.  Bissell,  delegates; 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Peppard,  Mrs.  J.  L.  8nyder,  L.  R.  Taft, 

visitors. 
Minnesota:  A.  V. 8torm,  R.  W.  Thatcher,  delegates;  Miss  J.  T.  Berry,  visitor. 
Mississippi:    J.  R.  Ricks,  delegate. 
Missouri:    A.  R.  Hill,  F.  B.  Mumford,  A.  J.  Meyer,  E.  B.  Hedrick,  delegates; 

J.  Moyes,  Mrs.  F.B,  Mumford,  Miss  L.  Stanley,  W.  P.  Kotchetkow, 

visitors. 
Montana:    J.  M.  Hamilton,  F.B.  Linfield,  F.  8.  Cooley,  A.  W.  Richter, 

R.  A.  Cooley,  delegates;  E.  8.  Currier,  visitor. 
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Nebraska:    S.  Averj',  E.  A.  Burnett,  C.W.Pugsley,  O.  V.  P.  Stout,  dele- 
gates; Miss  H.  Peterson,  Mrs.  S.  Avery,  Miss  A.  M.  Loomis,  G.  W.  Hood, 

H.  P.  Boardman,  visitors. 
Nevada:    J.  G.  Scrugham,  S.  B.  Doten,  C.  A.  Norcross,  delegates. 
New  Hampshire  :    J.  C.  Kendall,  C.  E.  Hewitt,  delegates;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Kendall, 

visitor. 
New  Mexico:    F.  Garcia,  delegate;  Mrs.  F.  Garcia,  A.  C.  Cooley,  Mrs.  A. 

C.  Cooley,  R.  F.  Hare,  R.  L.  Stewart,  visitors. 
New  Jersey:    J.  G.  lipman,  A.  A.  Titsworth,  delegates. 
New  York:    C.  L.  Crandall,  delegate;  F.  E.  Gddenhuys,  visitor. 
North  Carolina:    D.  H.  Hill,  B.  W.  Kilgore,  delegates;  Mrs.  D,  H.  Hill, 

T.  F.  Parker,  Tisitors. 
North  Dakota:    J.  H.  Worst,  T.  Cooper,  delegates;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Worst, 

Miss  M.  A.  Stoner,  visitors. 
Ohio:    C.  E.  Thome,  E.  F.  Coddington,  A.  Vivian,  delegates;  Mrs.  C.  E. 

Thome,  visitor. 
Oregon:    W.  J.  Kerr,  A.  B.  Cordley,  R.  D.  Hetiel,  G.  A.  Covell,  delegates; 

A.  E.  Lovett,  Miss  A.  B.  Milham,  H.  Cowgill,  F.  L.  Griffin,  Miss  S.  L. 

Lewis,  G.  R.  Hjrslop,  visitors. 
Oklahoma:    J.  W.  Cantwell,  W.  L.  Carlyle,  delegates;  Miss  E.  Allen,  viator. 
Pennsylvania:    E.  E.  Sparks,  R.  L.  Watts,  M.  S.  McDowell,  delegates; 

Miss  A.  M.  East,  Mrs.  M.  S.  McDowell,  visitors. 
Rhode  Island:    H.  Edwards,  B.  L.  Hartwell,  A.  E.  Stene,  delegates;  Mrs. 

A.  E.  Stene,  Miss  M.  E.  Edwards,  visitors. 
South  Carolina:    W.  M.  Riggs,  J.  N.  Harper,  delegates;  Mrs.  W.  M.  Riggs, 

Mis.  J.  N.  Harper,  Miss  L.  E.  Harper,  W.  A.  Mace,  visitors. 
South  Dakota:    G.  L.  Brown,  J.  W.  Wilson,  G.  D.  Randlett,  delegates; 

E.  K.  Eyerly,  visitor. 
Tennessee:    H.  D.  Tate,  delegate. 
Texas:     W.  B.  Bizsell,  B.  Youngblood,  C.  Ousley,  D.  W  Spence,  J.  M.  Jones, 

A.  T.  Potts,  delegates;  F.  W.  Davis,  visitor. 
Utah:    J.  A.  Widtsoe,  E.  D.  Ball,  E.  G.Peterson,  J.  F.  Caine  3rd,  delegates; 

C.  W.  Porter,  Miss  G.  M.  McCheyne,  visitors. 
Vermont:    J.  L.  Hills,  T.  Bradlee,  R.  T.  Burdick,  delegates. 
Virginia:    C.  K.  Graham,  delegate;  Mrs.  C.  K.  Graham,  visitor. 
Washington:    E.  A.  Bryan,  I.  D.  Cardiff,  J.  A.  Tormey,  F.  A.  Thomson, 

delegates;  Miss  M.  F  Rausch,  Miss  M.  E.  Sutherland,  A.  W.  Taylor, 

Miss  A.  H.  Craig,  A.  B.  Nystrom,  G.  Severance,  T.  J.  Newbill,  Mrs.  V.  K. 

Hayward,  visitors. 
West  Virginia:    C.  R.  Titlow,  C.  R.  Jones,  delegates;  Mrs.  C.  R.  Jones, 

visitor. 
Wisconsin:    H.  L.  Russell,  K.  L.  Hatch,  F.  E.  Tumeaure,  delegates;  Miss 
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Creswell,  R.  H.  Goddard,  B.  Knapp,  C.  H.  Lane,  M.  H.  Laplam,    B.  H. 

Rawl,  C.  B.  Smith,  D.  W.  Working,  visitors. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations:    E.  W.  Allen,  delegate. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education:    S.  P.  Capen,  delegate;  Mrs.  H.  W. 

Calvin,  visitor. 
Canada,  British  Columbia:  L.  S.  Klinck,  visitor. 
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CONSTITUTION 


NAMS 


This  asBodaiion  shall  be  called  the  Association  of  American  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

OBJECT 

The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  the  consideration  and  discussion  of 
all  questions  pertaining  to  the  successful  progress  and  administration  of  the 
colleges  and  stations  included  in  the  association,  and  to  secure  to  that  end 
mutual  cooperation. 

(1)  Every  college  established  under  the  act  of  Congress  e^proved  July 
2,  1862,  or  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30, 
1890,  and  eveiy  agricultural  experiment  station  established  imder  state  or 
congressional  authority,  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
of  the  last  named  Department  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  association. 

(2)  Any  institution  a  member  of  the  association  in  full  standing  may 
send  any  number  of  delegates  to  the  meetings  of  the  association.  The  same 
delegate  may  represent  both  a  college  and  a  station,  but  shall  vote  in  only  one 
section,  and  shall  cast  only  one  vote  in  general  sessions.  Other  delegates  may 
be  designated  by  an  institution  to  represent  it  in  specified  divisions  of  the 
sections  of  the  association,  but  such  delegates  shall  vote  only  in  such  divisions 
and  no  institution  shall  be  allowed  more  than  one  vote  in  any  sectional  meeting. 

(3)  Delegates  from  other  institutions  engaged  in  educational  or  experi- 
mental work  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  or  mechanic  arts  may,  by  a  majority 
vote,  be  admitted  to  conventions  of  the  association  with  all  privileges  except 
the  right  to  vote. 

(4)  In  like  manner,  any  person  engaged  or  directly  interested  in  agricul- 
ture or  mechanic  arts  who  shall  attend  any  convention  of  this  association  may 
be  admitted  to  similar  privileges. 

SECTIONS 

(1)  The  association  shall  be  divided  into  three  sections:  (a)  a  section 
on  college  work  and  administration,  (6)  a  section  on  experiment  station 
work,  (c)  a  section  on  extension  work,  composed  of  directors  or  superinten- 
dents of  extension  departments  in  the  institutions  in  this  association,  or  the 
representatives  of  such  departments  duly  and  specifically  accredited  to  this 
section. 

The  section  on  college  work  and  administration  shall  be  composed  of  the 
presidents  or  acting  presidents  of  colleges  and  imiversities  represented  in  the 
association,  or  other  representatives,  of  such  institutions  duly  and  specifically 
accredited  to  this  section,  and  no  action  on  public  and  administrative  questions 
shall  be  final  without  the  assent  of  this  section. 

The  section  on  experiment  station  work  shall  be  composed  of  the  directors 
or  acting  directors  of  experiment  stations  represented  in  the  association,  or  of 
other  representatives  of  such  stations  duly  and  specifically  accredited  to  this 
section. 
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(2)  Members  of  these  three  sections  (and  no  others)  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  both  in  general  sessions  and  in  the  section  to  which  they  respectively 
belong. 

The  representative  appointed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  section  on  college  work  and  administration;  the  r^re- 
sentative  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Station  to  the  section  on  e]q)eriment 
station  work;  and  the  representative  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  either  section  as  he  may  dect  and  the  section  by  vote  authorixe; 
but  such  election  once  made  and  authorized  may  not  be  changed  during  the 
sessions  of  a  given  convention. 

Each  section  may  create  such  divisions  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  find 
desirable,  and  shall  elect  its  own  chairman  and  secretary  for  sectional  meetings, 
whose  names  shall  be  r^>orted  to  the  association  for  record. 

(3)  Each  section  shall  conduct  its  own  proceedings,  and  shall  ke^  a 
record  of  the  same,  and  no  action  of  a  section,  by  reeolutimi  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  valid  until  the  same  shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  association  in  general 
session,  and  in  the  case  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  (1)  shall  also 
have  been  approved  by  the  section  on  college  work  and  administration. 

MEEnNGB 

(1)  This  association  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  in  every  calendar 
year,  to  be  designated  as  the  annual  convoition  of  the  association.  Special 
meetings  may  be  held  at  other  times,  upon  the  call  of  the  executive  conunittee, 
for  purposes  to  be  specified  in  the  call. 

(2)  The  annual  convention  of  the  association  shall  oon^rise  general 
sessions  and  meetings  of  the  sections,  and  provision  shall  be  made  therefor 
in  the  program.  Unless  otherwise  determined  by  vote,  the  association  will 
meet  in  general  session  in  the  forenoons  and  evenings  of  the  convention  and 
the  sections  in  the  afternoons. 

OFinCEBS 

(1)  The  general  officers  of  this  association,  to  be  chosen  annually,  shall  be 
a  president,  five  vice-presidents,  a  bibliogn^her,  and  a  secretary,  who  shall 
also  be  treasurer,  and  an  executive  conunittee  of  five  members,  three  of  whom 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  section  on  college  work  and  administration  and  two  by 
the  section  on  experiment  station  work;  provided,  however,  that  a  member 
chosen  by  either  section  need  not  be  a  member  of  that  section.  The  executive 
committee  shall  choose  its  own  chairman. 

(2)  Each  section  shall,  by  ballot,  nominate  to  the  association  in  general 
session  for  its  action  a  chairman  and  a  secretary  for  such  section. 

(3)  The  president,  vice-presidoits,  secretary,  and  bibliogn^her  of  this 
association  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  upon  nomination  made  upon  the  floor  of 
the  convention,  and  shall  hold  office  from  the  close  of  the  convention  at  which 
they  are  elected  imtil  their  successors  shall  be  chosen. 

(4)  Any  person  being  an  accredited  delegate  to  an  annual  meetingof  the 
association,  or  an  officer  of  an  institution  which  is  a  member  of  the  association 
in  full  standing  at  the  time  of  election,  shall  be  eligible  to  office. 

DT7TIE8  OF  OFFICBBS 

(1)  The  officers  of  the  association  shall  perform  the  duties  which  usually 
devolve  upon  their  respective  offices. 
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(2)  The  president  shall  deliyer  an  address  at  the  annual  convention  be- 
for  the  association  in  general  seesixm. 

(3)  The  executive  committee  shall  determine  the  time  and  place  of  the 
annual  conventions  and  other  meetings  of  the  association,  and  shall  between 
such  conventions  and  meetings  act  for  the  association  in  all  matters  of  business. 
It  shall  issue  its  call  for  the  annual  conventions  of  the  association  not  less  than 
sixty  days  heioire  the  date  on  which  they  are  to  be  held,  and  for  special  meetings 
not  less  than  ten  days  before  such  date.  It  shall  be  charged  with  the  general 
arrangements  and  conduct  of  all  meetings  called  by  it.  It  shall  designate  the 
time  and  place  of  the  convention.  It  shall  present  a  well-prepared  order  of 
business,  of  subjects  for  discussion,  and  shall  provide  and  arrange  for  the 
meetings  of  the  several  sections.  The  subjects  provided  for  consideration  by 
each  section  at  any  convoition  of  the  association  shall  concentrate  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  sections  upon  not  more  than  two  lines  of  discussion,  which  lines, 
as  far  as  possible,  shall  be  related.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  working 
time  of  any  annual  convention  of  the  association  shall  be  confined  to  miscel- 
laneous business. 

PINAKCE8 

At  every  annual  convention  the  association  in  goieral  session  shall  provide 
for  obtaining  the  funds  necessary  for  its  legitimate  expenses  and  may,  by 
Impropriate  action,  call  for  contributions  upon  the  several  institutions  eligible 
to  membership;  and  no  institution  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  or  parti- 
cipation in  the  benefits  of  the  association  imless  such  institution  shall  have 
made  the  designated  contribution  for  the  year  previous  to  that  in  and  for 
which  such  question  of  privilege  shall  rise,  or  shall  have  said  payment  re- 
mitted by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  executive  committee. 

AMENDMENTS 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  convention  of  the  asso- 
ciation by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegates  present,  if  the  number  constitute 
a  quorum;  provided f  that  notice  of  any  proposed  amendment,  together  with 
the  full  text  thereof  and  the  name  of  the  mover,  shall  have  been  given  at  the 
next  preceding  annual  convention  and  repeated  in  the  call  for  the  conven- 
tion. Every  such  proposition  of  amoidment  shall  be  subject  to  modifi- 
cation or  amendment  in  the  same  manner  as  other  propositions,  and  the  final 
vote  on  the  adoption  or  rejection  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
institutions  then  and  there  represented. 

RULES  OF  ORDER 

(1)  The  executive  committee  shall  be  charged  with  the  order  of  business 
subject  to  special  action  of  the  convention,  and  this  committee  may  report  at 
any  time. 

(2)  All  business  or  topics  proposed  for  discussion  and  all  resolutions  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  of  the  convention  shall  be  read  and  then  referred, 
without  debate,  to  the  executive  committee  to  be  assigned  positions  on  the 
program. 

(3)  Speakers  invited  to  open  discusion  shall  be  entitled  to  twenty  minutes 
each. 

(4)  In  general  discussions  the  ten-minute  rule  shall  be  enforced. 

(5)  No  speaker  shall  be  recognised  a  second  time  on  any  one  subject 
while  any  delegate  who  has  not  spoken  desires  to  do  so. 
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(6)  The  houn  of  meeting  and  adjournment  adopted  with  the  general 
program  shall  be  closely  observed,  unless  changed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
delegates  present. 

(7)  The  presiding  officer  shall  enforce  the  parliamentary  rules  usual  in 
such  assemblies  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  foreg(nng. 

(8)  Vacancies  which  may  arise  in  the  mqnbership  of  standing  committees 
by  death,  resignation,  or  s^aration  from  the  assodation  of  memben  shall  be 
filled  by  the  committees  respectively. 
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Proceedings  of   the  Twenty  -  Ninth  Annual 

Convention   of    the    Association   of 

American  Agricultural  Colleges 

and  Experiment  Stations 


MINUTES  OF  THE  GENERAL  SESSIONS 
MoRNiNa  Sss8iON»  Wbdnssdat,  Auoust  11, 1915 

The  Conyentkm  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  at  the  Agricultural  Hall 
of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California,  by  the  president,  E.  A. 
Bryan  of  Pullman,  Washington. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Presideiit  E.  E.  Sparks  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pbbsidbnt.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  we  miss  the  familiar 
face  and  form  of  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Conmiitteei  President  Thomp- 
son ol  Ohio.    In  his  absence.  President  Waters  of  Kansas  will  act  as  chairman. 

We  are  honored  and  privileged  to  hold  this  convention  as  the  guests  of 
the  University  of  California  whose  president,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  will  now 
welcome  us. 

B.  I.  Whsblbb.  Friends,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  in  this  land  of  fresh- 
ness and  freedom  and  oportimity.  The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speak- 
ing before  this  body  we  were  assembled  in  solenm  encampment  before  the  gates 
of  Impropriation  at  Washington;  and  today  it  is  removed  far  away  from  Wash- 
ington, the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Treasury.  When  you 
come  so  far  away  you  gain  perspective  and  a  sense  of  the  proportion  of  things. 
Some  of  the  little  yearnings  which  disquieted  your  souls  in  Washington  are 
removed  t6day  in  the  face  of  this  sunshine  and  elbow  room.  There  always 
have  heexi  appropriations  enough  in  California.  When  we  have  been  here  a 
while  we  need  only  simshine  and  air.  We  get  out  of  the  notion  of  measuring 
things  by  sordid  values.  We  started  out  here  as  a  gold  seeking  enterprise  and 
gradually  are  becoming  an  agricultural  enterprise  and  are  interested  in  sociolog- 
ical problems  and  particularly  with  getting  the  land  into  the  hands  of  the 
families. 

This  is  a  peculiar  land  and  a  peculiar  people;  a  distinct  province  within 
the  Nation,  with  which  one  must  get  acquainted  in  order  to  meet  its  needs.  It 
is  a  great  broad  stretching  land  with  problems.  The  College  of  Agriculture 
is  busied  chiefly  with  settling  some  of  those  leading  problems  which  are  urgent 
here,  scnne  of  which  after  a  while  will  spread  across  the  continent. 

As  I  just  stated,  our  business  ultimately  is  a  sociological  business.  Con-  \* 
siderations  of  soil  technology  but  scratch  the  surface.  What  we  are  busied 
with  here  is  trying  to  find  out  how  to  adjust  this  soil  to  the  use  of  the  families. 
We  have  been  worried  a  good  deal  because  many  shrewd  and  sharp  people 
have  wanted  to  discount  the  future  in  the  matter  of  the  price  of  land;  because 
land  values  have  increased  here  suddenly  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  families  to  live  on  the  land.  We  must  give  the  people 
more  information  as  to  land  values,  information  heretofore  given  mostly  by 
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corporations  interested  in  making  money  out  of  the  situation.  We  have  got 
to  deal  with  the  people  honestly  and  openly. 

These  Califomians  are  frank  and  breesy  people.  They  will  tell  you  things 
as  they  are  and  horrify  you  by  their  frankness.  You  have  got  to  deal  with 
situations  here  as  open  and  above  board.  Our  newspapers  stand  for  openness 
of  speech.  We  like  to  know  what  is  going  on  and  our  newspapers,  correspond- 
ing very  closely  to  our  demands,  tell  us.  They  are  as  peculiar  as  are  the  other 
things.  But  whatever  we  are,  we  are  trying  to  do  the  work  that  we  think  is 
laid  upon  us  to  do. 

This  agricultural  college  has  gone  its  own  way,  but  insists  on  doing  the 
work  it  does  thoroughly  and  well.  Califomians  tolerate  no  fakmsm.  The 
name  of  "Hilgard",  whatever  else  it  may  stand  for,  is  a  sure  preventive  of 
fakerism.  We  are  trying  now,  honestly  and  earnestly,  under  splendid 
leadership,  to  create  something  that  will  be  worth  while.  Our  regents  are 
making  every  sacrifice  in  the  management  of  our  budget  for  the  promotion  of 
this  institution. 

We  had  to  solve  a  difficult  problem  for  ourselves,  situated  here  in  an  urban 
community,  which  is  no  place  to  enter  upon  the  actual  processes  of  agriculture. 
Therefore  we  have  our  university  farm  at  Davis,  a  hundred  miles  from  here. 
We  were  told  that  it  was  impossible  thus  to  solve  the  problem,  that  it  could 
not  be  done;  but  it  is  being  done  and  we  are  solving  that  problem,  a  form  of 
solution  which  will  be  good  for  you  to  know.  There  is  no  longer  any  voice 
raised  in  favor  of  separatism,  of  a  separate  agricultural  school.  Our  farmers 
want  agriculture  established  in  all  its  fullness  right  here  at  the  State  University. 
They  would  no  more  think  today  of  eliminating  agriculture  from  the  univer- 
sity curriculimi  because  it  is  in  an  urban  location  than  they  would  think  of 
removing  the  School  of  Mines  to  some  place  like  Dutch  Flat  simply  because 
that  is  and  this  is  not  a  mining  conununity. 

The  University  of  California  opens  its  doors  and  stretches  out  its  hands. 
Enter  and  make  youi  selves  at  home. 

After  the  call  of  the  roll  of  the  delegates,  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  presented  by  the  acting  chairman,  H.  J.  Waten  of  Kansas. 

Report  of  the  ExscxTTrvB  CoifMnTBE 

The  Executive  Committee  submits  the  foDowing  report  for  your  inform 
mation  and  consideration: 

1.  One  important  topic  that  has  been  before  the  Executive  Committee 
for  the  year  has  been  the  operation  of  the  Smith-Lever  Agricultural  Extension 
Act.  All  members  of  the  Association  recognise  that  during  the  initial  year 
of  this  Act  a  large  number  of  local  problems  would  naturally  arise.  The 
fact  is  obvious  also  that  in  the  general  administration  of  the  provisions  ol 
the  Act  qucptions  naturally  ariw  as  to  its  operation. 

In  the  first  place  intimations  have  been  made  to  the  Executive  Conmiittee 
that  in  certain  cases  federal  departm^tal  officials  have  dealt  in  official 
and  admimstrative  matters  directly  with  county  agents  and  managers  of 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  rather  than  through  the  extension  director.  This 
practice  was  presumed  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing presented  at  the  Washington  meeting.  On  Jime  29  and  30,  the 
Executive  Committee  held  a  joint  session  with  the  States  Relations  Committee 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  at  which  time  this  matter  ¥ra8  discussed  and  a  number 
of  other  details  developed.  It  appears  that  where  departmental  officials 
have  dealt  directly  with  subordinate  state  offioefs  without  the  knowledge 
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and  consent  of  the  state  extension  directors  and  leaders,  it  has  been  done 
without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  Depaitment.  The  Department 
has  now  completed  the  organisation  of  its  coordinating  machinery  for  the 
administration  of  this  work  by  the  creation  of  the  States  Relations  Service. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  take  such  action  as  will  remove  the 
friction  which  might  arise  from  failure  to  give  proper  recognition  to  state 
officers  in  charge  of  extension  work.  The  attitude  of  the  Honorable  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  was  perfectly  frank  and  straightforward,  with  full  recog- 
nition of  the  difficulties  siuroimding  the  administration  of  extension  work 
and  with  a  very  clear  determination  to  join  in  an  effort  to  remove  as  far  as 
possible  an  causes  for  friction.  The  Executive  Committee  therefore  suggests 
to  the  Association  that  the  causes  of  complaint,  and  perhaps  even  the  dis- 
satisfaction, found  to  exist  here  and  there  in  all  probability  will  be  removed 
very  promptly.  Its  opinion,  however,  is  that  it  will  be  well  for  the  Asso- 
ciation to  acquaint  itself  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
and  to  provide  for  such  exchange  of  views  as  would  be  profitable.  It  is  highly 
important  that  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  coming  year  should  have 
information  from  the  colleges  in  order  that  this  information  mi^^t  be  used 
as  a  basis  of  discussion  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  adjusting 
whatever  difficulties  may  develop.  It  is  suggested  therefore,  rather  urgently, 
that  the  officials  of  the  colleges,  and  especially  those  interested  in  the  exten- 
sion work,  conmumicate  to  the  Executive  Committee  information  upon  this 
matter  and  thus  aid  in  the  solution  of  whatever  problems  may  arise.  No  one 
iB  more  cognisant  of  the  difficulty  and  often  delicacy  of  dealing  with  this 
great  and  fundamental  activity  than  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Already  the  magnitude  and  the  diversity  of  the  work  are  impres- 
sing themselves  upon  the  admimstrative  officers.  The  one  great  issue  will 
be  to  develop  unity  and  sufficient  diversity  to  meet  the  local  needs  while 
making  effective  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law.  Therefore,  in  the 
first  stage  of  our  enthusiasm  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we  are 
la3dng  foimdations  for  a  generation  of  nation-wide  activity,  appealing  strong- 
ly to  the  popular  sentiment,  but  at  the  same  time  laying  upon  the  several 
institutions  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  responsibility  for  which 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  coimtry  are  liable  to  hold  us  to  a  rather  strict 
account. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  at  its  June  meeting  also  discussed  with 
the  Secretary  the  general  subject  of  the  coordination  of  the  research  work 
of  the  Department  with  that  of  the  state  experiment  stations.  It  appeared 
that  at  present  the  Department  has  no  adequate  administrative  machinery 
for  dealing  with  this  problem;  but  the  Secretary  assured  the  committee 
that  he  would  undertake  to  make  such .  definite  provision.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  the  States  Relations  Service  should  be  definitely 
charged  with  this  business. 

3.  The  Executive  Committee,  merdy  by  way  of  suggestion,  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  ad- 
ministr.ition  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  will  be  the  adjustment  of  salaries.  The 
enormous  demand  for  extension  workeis  will  tend  to  put  the  salaries  of  such 
peraons  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  salaries  paid  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture. 
The  result  will  be  that  less  experienced  men  will  be  receiving  higher  pay 
than  will  more  experienced  men,  that  many  will  be  tempted  to  leave  teach- 
ing and  research  work  in  order  to  engage  in  extension  work.  It  is  well 
for  the  administrative  officers  to  recognize  the  fundamental  importance 
of  the  teaching  and  research  work  of  the  colleges  and  the  difficulty  existing 
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in  many  states  of  any  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
general  salaries.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  and  almost  by  automatic  action,  a  considerable  amount  of  money  will 
be  available  for  extension  work.  A  distinct  tendency  already  is  recognised 
for  states  to  bid  against  each  other  and  for  counties,  in  the  employment 
of  county  agents,  to  do  the  same  thing.  Of  course  no  disposition  is  mani- 
fested on  the  part  <^  interested  men  to  discourage  a  movement  for  better 
salaries,  but  the  conmuttee  suggests  that  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  balance 
as  between  the  two  great  lines  <^  effort,  t4wr.hing  in  the  colleges  and  teaching 
in  the  extension  division.  This  principle  applies  with  equal  force  also  to  m^i 
otgsged  in  the  e]q)eriment  stations.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  man  to  peculiar  phases  of  the  woric  will  be  sufficient  to  guarantee 
against  this  danger.  The  committee  suggests  that  in  the  development  of 
extension  work,  college  authorities  recognise  the  importance  of  a  similar 
progress  in  the  devek^ment  <^  the  funds  available  for  use  in  lines  other  than 
extension.  If  any  great  disparity  is  allowed  to  develop,  the  inevitable  tend- 
ency will  be  to  minimise  in  the  minds  of  kgislators  the  importance  of  the  work 
at  the  institution  and  to  overemphasise  the  importance  of  the  state-wide 
service.  We  who  are  engaged  in  all  these  activities  should  regard  ourselves 
as  responsible  for  kequng  them  in  their  proper  relations  to  eadi  other  and  for 
inculcating  the  proper  attitude  of  the  public  mind  on  these  three  great  and 
fundamental  activities. 

4.  Tlie  Executive  Committee  would  report  that  during  the  year  im- 
portant meetings  have  been  held  and  reports  will  be  submitted  to  this  Con- 
vention by  the  Committee  on  Ext^ision  Organisation  and  Policy  and  by  the 
Committee  on  CoUege  Organisation  and  Policy. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  would  call  attention  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Second  Pan-American  Sci^tific  Congress  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
December  25,  1015,  to  January  8,  1916.  There  are  nine  important  sections 
provided  for  in  the  organisaticm.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  Association 
send  delegates  to  this  Congress.  The  organisation  provides  for  three  classes 
of  members:  first,  the  official  delegates  of  the  countries  represented;  second, 
the  representatives  of  the  universities,  institutes,  societies,  and  scientific 
bodies  of  the  countries  represented;  third,  such  persons  in  the  countries 
participating  in  the  Congress  as  may  be  invited  by  it<9  executive  committee, 
with  the  i^proval  of  the  countries  represented. 

This  Association  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  official  delegates 
to  such  meetings.  Tlie  Executive  CcHnmittee  therefore  offers  no  recommenda- 
tion in  the  matter,  although  many  members  of  the  Association  will  doubtless 
desire  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Congress. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  reports  touching  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  (27th  Proceedings,  page  105,  2Sth  Proceedings,  pages 
138-151),  as  fdbws: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  the  following  action  was  taken: 

''Moved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  poll  the  member- 
ship of  the  Association  on  the  question:  What  changes  would  you  suggest 
in  the  Constitution  and  methods  of  organisation  of  this  Asapciation;  and 
further,  that  the  committee  after  this  canvass  is  completed,  report  its  own 
conclusions  upon  the  question  and  make  such  reconunendations  of  changes 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  Association,  or  such  other  steps,  as  it  may  regard 
as  necessary  or  desirable  in  order  to  carry  out  its  conclusions.'^  (28th  Pro- 
ceedings, page  150.) 
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Panoant  to  this  actkm  the  Executive  Committee  addressed  a  letter 
under  date  of  May  22»  1915  to  the  sevwal  oc^leges  and  stations,  calUng 
attention  to  the  several  motions  and  discussions  as  reported  in  the  Proceedings 
and  to  the  action  taken.  Separate  printed  copies  of  the  Constitution  were 
forwarded  with  the  letter  and  request  made  for  replies  in  order  that  the 
Executive  Committee  mi|^t  have  the  data  desired  for  a  report. 

Exclusive  of  those  represented  by  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
sixteen  institutions  responded.  From  <nie  institution  three  men  wrote  ex- 
I^essing  three  different  points  of  view.  Four  presidents  responded.  Twelve 
deaos  or  directors  and  three  extension  officeis  responded.  Obviously  less 
tJian  half  the  institutions  replied.  There  was  no  such  general  response 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  as  would  intimate  to  the  Executive  Committee 
any  preponderating  sentiment  one  way  or  the  other.  At  most  one-half 
of  the  votes  could  be  counted  as  favoring  in  a  general  way  the  amendment 
proposed;  about  one-third  were  opposed;  and  some  responses  made  new 
proposals  without  committing  the  authors  definitely  to  any  program.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  method  proposed  by  the  resolution  above 
cited  brought  to  the  Executive  Committee  very  little  information  or  guidance. 
After  correspondence  and  some  discussion  at  a  meeting  hM  in  Washington, 
June  30,  it  was  agreed  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  should  prepare 
a  report  and  print  it  for  distribution  at  the  coming  convention. 

This  report  therefore  is  submitted  with  a  definite  understanding  that 
the  chairman  alone  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  its  contents  since  it  was 
impracticable  to  submit  it  for  amendment  and  approval  to  the  several  members. 

It  seems  advisable  at  the  outset  of  the  discussion  of  this  matter  to  present 
a  review  of  such  past  actiim  taken  by  this  Association  as  seems  pertinent. 

The  Honorable  Norman  J.  Colman,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
under  date  of  May  6,  1886,  issued  a  call  for  the  first  convention  which 
assembled  in  Washington,  July  8, 1885.  At  this  convention  tha«  wa«  present 
representatives  of  the  Federal  I'epartmcDt  of  Agriculture,  boards  ot  agriculture, 
the  agricultural  press,  persons  representing  agriculture  in  foreign  countries, 
the  rgricultural  colleges,  the  experiment  stations  and  individual  delegates 
representing  agricultural  interests,  in  all  78  persons.  This  convention  of 
delegates  made  provision  for  perpetuating  the  existence  of  the  body  not  yet 
organized  under  a  definite  plan. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  seocmd  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  held  at  Knox- 
viHe,  Tenn.,  January  1,  2,  and  3,  1889,  there  i^pears  a  brief  Constitution. 
In  the  Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  convention,  held  in  Washington, 
November  12-15,  1889,  the  Constitution  appears  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  permanent  oonmiittees.  The  following  sentences  are  quoted  from 
this  instrument:  '"Hie  Association  shall  be  organised  into  permanent  com- 
mittees upon  the  several  classes  of  special  subjects,  the  consideration  of 
which  shall  become  desirable.  Provision  shall  be  made  in  the  programme 
for  conferences  of  each  of  the  oonunittees,  either  simultaneously  or  consecu- 
tively as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  determine.  There  shall  be  perma- 
nent oonunittees  on  agriculture,  on  botany,  on  chemistry,  on  entomology, 
and  on  horticulture;  and  the  Executive  Committee,  upon  request  of  any  five 
institutions  represented  in  the  Association,  shall  provide  for  the  organisation 
<^  a  new  committee  at  any  convention.'' 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  convention,  hdd  at  the  Uni- 
verstty  of  Illinois,  November  11-13,  1^0,  the  Constitution  iq^pears  with  the 
paragn4)h  on  permanent  committees  amended  with  the  title  ''permanent 
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oommitteeB"  dianged  to  "aeetioiui"  with  appropriate  dianges  in  the  i^mae- 
ology,  and  a  seetioii  on  "odkge  wch^l"  is  added. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  ^ixth  annual  convention,  held  at  New  Orleans, 
November  15-19, 1892,  the  Constitution  appears  with  amendments  as  fdlows: 
"1.  The  Association  shall  be  organised  into  sections  upon  (1)  CoDege 
work;  (2)  Agriculture  and  CSiemistry;  (3)  Horticulture  and  Botany;  (i) 
Entomology;  (5)  Mechanic  Arts.  The  Executive  Committee  shall,  iq)on 
the  request  of  any  ten  institutions  represented  in  the  Association,  provide 
for  the  organisation  of  provisional  sections  at  any  conventkm. 

2.  Each  section  shall  conduct  its  own  proceedingB  and  shall  keep  reocnd 
of  the  same,  and  present  a  ssmopeis  thereof  to  the  Association  at  the  dose 
of  every  convention;  and  no  action  of  a  section,  by  resolution  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  valid  until  the  same  shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  Assodation  in 
general  sessicm." 

It  would  interept  members  of  the  Association  to  read  the  debate  oa  the 
amendm^it  introduced  by  President  J.  K.  Patterson  of  Kentucky,  pro- 
viding for  a  section  on  mechanic  arts,  inasmuch  as  a  separate  association 
was  th^i  under  discussion.     (See  6th  Proceedings,  page  74.) 

In  accordance  with  the  above  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  section  on  mechanic  arts  was  hdd  with  the  Association 
at  Chicago,  in  October,  1893.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  for  the 
meeting  at  Denver,  Colorado,  July  10-18,  1895,  page  18,  there  appears  the 
following  report  from  the  section  on  mechanic  arts: 

"During  the  past  year  an  effort  has  beoi  made  to  devdop  practicaUy 
but  one  side  of  the  section  on  mechanic  arts,  vis.,  the  correlation  of  mechanic 
arts  and  agriculture. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  covers  the 
broader  field  of  engineering,  and  we  believe  that  our  range  of  work  in  this 
Association  should  be  a  limited  one. 

By  well  directed  efforts  the  section  on  mechanic  arts  can  be  made 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  agricultural  side  of  this  Association  by  bringing 
more  intimately  in  contact  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  work  in  the 
colleges. 

We  believe  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  send  at  least  one  delegate 
from  the  colleges  of  the  Association  to  represent  the  mechanical  side  of  our 
institutions,  but  if  such  a  move  is  to  be  made  the  agriculturalists  must  take 
the  initiative. 

Most  of  our  men  interested  in  mechanic  arts  are  indifferent  toward 
doing  work  for  the  Association,  claiming  that  the  Association  is  essentially 
agricultural  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  agriculturalists  to  keep  it  within 
such  limits." 

In  the  report  from  the  section  on  mechanic  arts  presented  at  the  tenth 
annual  convention,  Washington,  November  10-12,  1896,  (see  Proceedings, 
pages  26-28),  there  appeared  this  paragraph:  ''Many  of  the  professors  in  the 
mechanical  departments  have  expressed  themselves  as  being  very  desirous 
of  attending  these  meetings  and  exchanging  ideas  with  their  fellow  workers. 
Why  are  they  not  present  the  same  as  the  professors  from  the  other  college 
departments?  Could  not  this  be  brought  about?  Can  not  the  college 
presidents  and  trustees  present  see  to  it  that  more  of  the  mechanical  men  are 
present  at  these  meetings?" 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  eleventh 
annual  convention,  held  at  Minneapolis,  July  13-15,  1897.  (See  page  28 
for  full  report.) 
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'*At  the  tenth  axmual  oonventioii  of  this  Associatioii,  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  November  1806,  a  q)ecial  committee  was  appointed  *to  revise  the 
Constitution  of  the  Association  and  report  at  the  next  annual  convention/ 
Tlie  committee  thus  appointed,  having  considered  the  subject  assigned, 
begs  kave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

"The  memboB  of  the  committee  have  discussed  the  important  matter 
among  themselves,  and  have  obtained  the  opinion  of  a  nimiber  of  gentlemen 
heietofore  active  in  the  work  of  the  Association  whom  it  has  been  convenient 
to  consult.  A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  developed  as  to  the 
most  useful  form  for  the  Association  to  take  to  accomplish  its  future  work, 
and  it  seems  expedient  to  present  two  different  propositions. 

A  majority  of  the  conunittee  and  of  those  whom  it  has  been  practicable 
to  confer  with,  favor  a  radical  change  in  the  Constitution,  and  this  is  first 
submitted  for  consideration  and  action. 

This  plan  proposes  the  abolition  of  all  sections,  so  that,  if  adopted,  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Association  thereafter  would  be  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  officers  of  colleges  and  stations,  with  such  other  and  special  dele- 
gates as  the  institutions  respectively  saw  fit  to  send  to  these  conferences. 

It  is  believed  by  those  favoring  this  plan  that  it  will  bring  the  Asso- 
ciation back  effectively  to  its  original  purpose,  namely,  the  consideration  in 
annual  conference  of  the  i»t>blems  of  college  and  station  administration, 
as  affecting  (a)  internal  w(Hking,  (b)  relations  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  (c)  reUtions  to  the  State  Governments  respectively,  (d)  rdations 
to  other  institutions,  and  (e)  attitude  toward  new  legislation  proposed  from 
time  to  time. 

The  delegates  who  are  able  to  assemble  annually  as  represertatives 
of  the  institutions  forming  the  Association  need  the  entire  time  at  their 
disposal  to  enable  them  to  give  undivided  attention  to  these  subjects  of  para- 
moimt  importance. 

If  the  sections  are  continued,  the  natural  tendency  will  be  to  increase 
the  number,  because,  if  it  is  good  policy  to  have  any  departments  of  colleges 
and  stations  represented  by  speciaUsts,  it  is  expedient  and  right  that  all 
departments  should  have  equal  opportunities.  Following  this  logical  course 
it  will  be  more  difficult  than  it  now  is  to  select  and  limit  the  attendance  at 
these  conventions. 

There  are,  however,  other  organizations  of  chemists,  engineers,  botanists, 
etc.,  which  professors  and  investigators  desire  to  attend  at  which  they  have 
ample  opportimities  for  the  wotk  they  now  seek  to  do  at  the  conventions 
of  this  Association,  and  where  for  many  reasons  it  is  better  for  them  to  go. 
At  these  other  meetings  delegates  from  the  various  land-grant  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  come  in  contact  not  only  with  men  from  institutions 
of  like  character,  but  also  with  men  from  all  the  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  technical  schools.  This  opens  a  wider  field  and  presents  superior 
advantages.  Many  believe  that,  forced  on  economical  grounds  to  make 
choice,  the  institutions  concerned  and  their  workers  will  decide  that  their 
time  and  money  can  be  more  profitably  used  by  attendance  at  these 
larger  and  more  general  gatherings  than  at  the  special  meetings  of  this 
body." 

At  the  twelfth  annual  convention  in  Washington,  November  16-17, 
1898,  the  proposed  amendments  were  discussed  at  two  sessions  and  the  pio- 
posals  defeated  by  a  vote  of  44  to  8.  Members  are  referred  to  the  Proceedings, 
pages  46  and  54,  for  a  good  summary  of  the  conditions  thai  existing  and  for  an 
illuminating  discussion  by  experienced  members  of  the  Association. 
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Before  adjoumment  at  Ban  FraneiBOO  a  "oommittee  on  the  revimon 
of  the  Constitution"  was  appointed.  This  oommittee  reported  at  the 
fourteenth  annual  oonventioii,  held  at  New  Haven,  November  13-15,  1900, 
with  but  two  amendments,  one  referring  to  the  program  and  one  to  member^ 
ship.  The  article  on  membership  as  proposed  read  as  follows,  the  italics 
indicating  the  amendment :  ''Every  college  established  undei  the  act  of  Congress 
ap|»oved  July  2, 1862,  or  receiving  the  benefits  <^  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
August  30,  1890,  and  eoery  deparknmU  cf  meehanic  arte  so  M(a6iuAed,  and  every 
agricultural  e3q[>eriment  station,  etc. 

Action  on  this  amendment  was  taken  at  the  fifteenth  annual  convention 
held  in  Washington,  November  12-14,  1901.  (See  Proceedings,  page  50  J 
This  action  struck  out  the  proposal  to  give  representation  to  the  department 
of  mechanic  arts,  evidently  on  the  theory  that  institutions  and  not  depart- 
ments should  have  representation.  The  section  on  mechanic  arts  was  con- 
tinued as  before.  On  pages  38-40  of  the  Proceedings  for  1901  will  be  found 
an  admirable  report  on  the  scope  of  the  wwk  for  the  section  in  mechanic 
arts,  made  by  H.  W.  Tylet,  chairman  of  the  section  for  that  year. 

At  the  lixteenth  annual  convention,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  October  7-9, 1902, 
a  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  was  made.  (See  Piooeedings  for  1902, 
page  44.)  The  proposed  amendments  provided  for  two  sections:  (1)  A 
section  on  ooQege  woric  and  administration;  (2)  a  section  on  experiment 
station  woric.  The  amendments  i»oposed  provided  further  that  eacJi  section 
might  create  such  divisions  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  find  desirable. 

At  the  seventeenth  annual  convention,  in  Washington,  November 
17-19,  1903,  the  amendments  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  53  to  1.  From 
this  time  on  no  further  mention  i^pears  of  mechanic  arts  in  the  program 
of  the  Association.  By  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  there 
disappeared  the  sections  on  agriculture  and  chemistry,  on  horticulture  and 
botany,  on  entomology  and  on  mechanic  arts.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Aasodaticm  had  throu^  a  series  of  years  with  no  little  debate  steadily  devel- 
oped into  a  convention  of  administrative  officers  in  which  the  two  great  in- 
terests were  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations. 

In  stating  this  conclusion  as  of  the  date  of  1903,  it  should  be  noted  that 
repeatedly  there  was  represented  to  the  Association  the  need  of  engineering 
experiment  stations  and  that  at  one  time  the  Association  expressed  its  prefer- 
ence between  two  bills,  favoring  the  one  for  the  experiment  stations. 

At  the  twenty-oeoond  annual  convention,  held  in  Washington,  November 
18-20,  1908,  (see  Proceedings,  page  44),  a  prcqxMal  to  amend  the  Constitution 
by  creating  a  section  on  the  extension  woric  was  announced.  In  the  subse- 
quent year  at  the  Portland  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1909,  the  section  on 
extension  work  was  adopted  and  the  Constitution  amended  to  include  it. 

Subsequently  a  new  Association  was  organised  known  as  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Engineering  Association.  This  has  now  been  in  active  operation 
for  a  period  of  three  yeais  and  is  holding  its  fourth  session  during  the  current 
week.  The  question  is  now  raised  whether  this  body  should  continue 
as  a  separate  and  disUnct  association,  or  Aether  it  should  be  recogpiaed  as  a 
division  of  the  parent  Associaticm  on  the  same  basis  as  the  colleges  of  agri- 
culture, experiment  stations  and  extension  divisions. 

It  may  be  w<»ih  whUe  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the 
fact  that  the  Act  of  1862  recognises  the  odleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts.  It  does  not  recognise  s^arate  colleges  of  agriculture  or  separate 
colleges  of  mechanic  arts.  The  division  into  agricultural  and  mechanic 
arts  is  an  administn^ive  oonvouence  as  constituted  in  separate  institutions. 
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In  some  of  the  states,  fike  Michigan  and  others,  these  institutions  have  the 
subdivisions  known  as  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts,  whether  called 
schools  or  colleges  or  divisions,  being  not  vital.  In  other  institutions,  like 
Illinois  and  Ohio,  the  universities  have  a  number  of  colleges  or  schools  where 
agriculture  is  given  a  sepaiate  administration,  as  is  also  mechanic  arts, 
usually  under  the  title  of  engineering.  These  colleges  are  on  the  same  basis 
as  colleges  of  law,  medicine  or  other  administrative  devices,  but  are  to  be 
regarded  as  subdivisions  of  the  institutions,  whether  known  as  college  or 
university. 

The  experiment  stations  were  provided  for  in  the  Hatch  Act,  by  a  separate 
Act  of  Congress,  which  said:  "There  shall  be  established,  under  direction 
of  the  college  or  colleges  or  agricultural  department  of  colleges,  ^  ^  *  ^ 
a  department  to  be  Imown  and  designated  as  an  'agricultural  experiment 
station'."  In  section  eight  of  the  Act,  provision  was  made  by  which  any  state 
might  constitute  an  agricultural  experiment  station  separate  from  the  agri- 
cultural college  and  under  separate  management.  Some  states  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  provision.  This  situation  has  probably  given  risr  to  the  confu- 
sion over  the  term  "institution"  (See  28th  Proceedings,  pp.  138-142),  since 
evidently  a  separate  station  would  be  regarded  as  an  institution,  whereas  p 
station,  organised  as  a  department  of  the  college  of  agriculture  ot  mechanic 
arts,  might  not  be  so  construed. 

In  the  development  of  the  proposed  organisation  it  might  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  engineering  divisions  are  not  separate 
institutions  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  cling  to  the  legal  term  "mechanic 
arts",  since  this  term  has  been  interpreted  by  this  Association  to  include 
all  types  of  engineering.  The  mere  academic  question  as  to  the  relation 
between  mechanic  arts  and  engineering  may  be  left  for  leisurely  discussion, 
but  it  would  seem  well  for  the  Association  to  use  the  legal  terms  as  provided 
in  the  Acts  of  Congress,  leaving  the  interpretation  of  these  terms  as  a  matter 
of  detail. 

It  may  be  remarked  further  that  since  home  economics  has  been  named 
definitely  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  certain  persons  are  disposed  to  regard 
that  as  a  warrant  for  a  section  on  home  economics.  It  may  be  suggested, 
however,  that  the  object  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  was  to  provide  for  agricul- 
tural extension,  imder  which  term  home  economics  was  but  one  of  the 
specifications.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  a  section  on  home  econo- 
mics could  be  justified  any  more  than  sections  on  other  subjects  specifically 
named  in  the  second  MorriU  Act. 

In  giving  this  subject  consideration  it  may  be  well  to  cast  a  look  for- 
ward. There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Congress  sooner  or  later  will 
provide  for  engineering  experiment  stations.  This  Association  repeatedly 
has  endorsed  the  proposal.  Some  institutions  in  the  country  already  have 
established  and  organized  these  stations.  This  is  following  the  precedent 
by  which  certain  agricultural  experiment  stations  were  established  prior 
to  the  Hatch  Act.  When  such  stations  are  provided  for  by  law  we  shall 
know  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  like  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  as  subdivisions  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  separate  institutions  under  a  separate 
form  of  government.  In  no  case  could  they  be  subdivisions  of  a  college  of 
engineering,  since  these  colleges  are  not  legal  entities,  but  administrative 
subdivisions  of  colleges  or  universities,  although  it  will  be  granted  freely  that 
their  management  would  be  imder  the  direction  of  the  teachers  of  mechanic 
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artfl  or  engineering  just  as  now  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  chiefly 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  men  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  Association  therefore  seems  to  be  confronted  with  one  or  two  policies. 

First.  The  original  idea  may  be  revived  of  a  convention  representing 
the  colleges  organized  under  the  Act  of  1862  with  subdivisions  known  either  as 
committees  or  s3ctions,  including  all  the  activities  of  these  institutions 
or  so  many  of  th^n  as  the  Association  may  decide.  The  historical  review 
presented  in  the  preceding  pages  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Association 
has  changed  its  mind  from  time  to  time  on  this  matter.  The  committees  on 
botany,  horticulture  and  others  have  disiq^peared,  for  the  reason  that  men 
engaged  in  scientific  work  preferred  to  have  their  aflSliations  with  scientific 
associations  and  could  not  well  take  the  time  to  attend  both  classes  of  organi- 
sations. 

It  may  be  p«*tinent  to  say  that  the  wide  spread  movement  toward  the 
development  of  all  sorts  of  scientific,  administrative  and  educational  organi- 
zations and  conventions  makes  a  very  heavy  draft  upon  the  institutions. 
Teachers  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  their  own  expenses  to  all  these 
conventions,  and  the  institutions  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  have  so  many 
men  absent  from  their  ordinary  duties  for  as  much  time  as  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  demand  for  attendance.  Besides,  the  matter  of  expense  is  not  in- 
considerable. Reference  to  this  report  will  show  that  expeiience  d^non- 
strated  that  the  engineering  men  were  not  made  delegates  to  this  Associa- 
tion with  sufficient  frequency  and  regularity  to  give  a  section  on  mechanic 
arts  the  diginity  and  strength  in  the  Association  to  which  the  work  was 
entitled.  The  Association  is  now  considering  whether  it  shall  increase  the 
number  of  delegates  by  multiplying  the  sections  or  conmiittees  so  as  to  have 
practically  two  hundred  or  more  men  from  these  institutions  assemble  every 
year  in  convention. 

Second.  Sections  may  be  created  on  a  basis  of  practical  equality,  each 
one  being  recognized  substantially  as  an  institution,  namely  the  college, 
the  station,  the  extension  division  and  the  mechanic  arts  or  engineering 
division.  The  theory  on  which  this  proposal  has  proceeded  is  that  these 
subjects  are  of  large  administrative  importance.  If  we  eliminate  parti- 
cular subjects  and  confine  the  convention  to  administrative  divisions,  the 
Association  would  then  become  a  body  of  administrative  oflBcers  att^ided 
by  presidents,  deans,  directors,  superintendents,  or  by  whatever  other  title 
the  administrative  officers  of  these  institutions  would  be  designated. 

The  logical  result  of  this  second  method  would  be  to  recognize  the  parity 
of  this  subdivision.  The  opinion  is  here  expressed  that  a  good  many  peo- 
ple act  upon  the  theory  that  mechanic  arts  is  an  administrative  division 
on  a  parity  with  agriculture  and  that  both  of  them  somehow  should  be  re- 
cognized as  institutions.  The  fact  is  that  the  law  does  not  recognize  any 
such  division.  The  Smith-Lever  Act  also  recognizee  that  extension  service 
is  a  subdivision  of  the  institutions  founded  undei  the  Act  of  1862. 

Reference  to  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  in  this  Association 
as  repotted  in  the  Proceedings  from  year  to  year,  will  disclose  the  fact  that 
a  considerable  propottion  of  the  men  attending  this  convention  for  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  disposed  to  recognize  the  stations  as  sepaiate  institu- 
tions and  thus  to  have  in  their  mind  two  divisions,  namely,  the  college  and 
the  station.  There  is  some  justification  for  the  belief  that  this  Association 
has  shown  a  tendency  to  regard  itself  as  exclusively  agricultural  and  to  ig- 
nore the  division  of  mechanic  arts.  The  success  before  Congress  in  passing 
distinctive  agricultural  measures  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  Asoo- 
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ciation's  endonenieiit  of  engineering  measuies,  while  sincere,  has  not  carried 
with  it  the  same  sort  of  activity  in  their  support  as  has  characterized  its 
endorsement  of  distinctly  agricultural  proposals.  The  men  representing 
mechanic  arts  or  engineering  beUeve  that  federal  aid  should  be  vouchsafed  to 
this  division  of  the  work  in  due  time.  They  have  not  been  opposed  or  in- 
different to  the  appropriations  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  they  believe 
einceiely  that  an  aggressive  movement  should  be  started  looking  toward 
federal  aid  for  engineering  experiment  stations  and  for  engineering  extension 
work.  This  will  raise  the  question  sooner  or  later  whether  a  new  section 
on  engineering  extension  work  shall  be  provided  within  this  Association. 
The  fact  that  in  some  states  the  universities  and  colleges  of  agriculture  are 
separate  has  developed  a  situation  as  to  mechanic  arts  and  engineering  that 
may  make  it  impossible  ever  to  secure  federal  aid  for  mechanic  arts  or  en- 
gineering. It  certainly  becomes  important  that  this  Association  should 
face  Uiis  problem  and  face  it  squarely.  This  is  infinitely  more  important 
than  the  technical  question  of  amending  the  Constitution.  If  the  agricul- 
tural portion  of  the  Association  is  at  heart  opposed  to  federal  aid  for 
mechanic  arts  work  and  to  the  development  of  money  for  extension  in  me- 
chanic arts  parallel  to  the  work  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  that  fact  should  be 
frankly  and  publicly  stated.  The  truth  is  that  some  states  are  now  spending 
considerable  revenue  in  general  university  extension  and  in  the  future  probably 
they  will  expend  more.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether  these  so- 
called  land -grant  colleges,  together  with  such  of  the  state  universities  as 
have  been  developed  around  the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
as  in  Ohio  for  example,  by  a  close  cooperation  shall  develop  teaching  as 
represented  in  the  college,  research  as  represented  in  the  experiment  sta- 
tions, for  both  agriculture  and  engineering,  and  extension  work  as  repre- 
sented by  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  or  whether  they  shall  allow  this 
general  field  to  be  ignored  or  neglected.  Possibly  it  may  not  be  neglected, 
but  these  institutions  eventually  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  organization 
of  all  these  scientific  and  educational  activities. 

Attention  may  be  directed  now  to  the  fact  that  every  year  a  consid- 
erable number  of  associations  more  or  less  technical  and  scientific  in  character 
meet  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  this  Association.  Reference  to  the  pro- 
gram will  find  several  of  these  organizations  announced  this  year.  It 
is  evident  that  these  societies  are  composed  chiefly  of  men  associated  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Education  and 
the  group  of  colleges  represented  in  this  Association.  Whether  all  these 
organizations  ought  to  be  federated  in  a  great  national  convention  because 
they  represent  publio  national  interests,  is  in  the  minds  of  many  a  somewhat 
important  question.  This  would  make  necessary  the  discussion  of  scientific, 
tedmical,  and  educational  questions  rather  than  administrative  questions 
and  problems  of  public  policy.  While  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  this  Asso- 
ciation has  tended  to  become  administrative  in  character,  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious that  associations  for  the  discussion  of  scientific  and  educational  ques- 
tions have  continued  to  develop.  It  is  also  true  that  the  program  of  this 
Association  has  shown  a  decided  preference  for  the  administrative  features. 
Refer^oe  to  the  Proceedings  of  1914,  page  233  and  234,  will  disclose  some 
keen  criticism  of  the  program  committee  of  one  of  the  sections  for  including 
what  might  be  termed  technical  papers.  In  view  of  all  these  tendencies  it 
would  seem  that  the  Association  should  regard  its  future  as  administrative 
and  make  its  organization  accordingly.  Any  other  poHcy  involves  a  complete 
revolution  and  a  new  organization. 
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C(mdu9i<m:  Id  view  of  the  oonsiderations  reported  aboTe,  the  chair- 
man, speaking  for  the  Executive  Committee  without  formal  ap|»ovalf  sug- 
gests that  the  AssociatioD  should  not  at  this  time  undertake  to  amend  the 
Constitution  in  a  specific  way.  On  the  other  hand  the  Committee  belieyes 
that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Association  to  settle  by  vote  the  general  issue 
as  to  the  policy  the  Association  represents.  In  determining  this  question 
the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  Association  should  keep  in  mind  whether 
the  future  is  to  involve  the  question  of  engineering  experiment  stations 
and  engineering  extension  service  as  well  as  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions and  agricultural  extension  woric.  This  would  make  at  least  five  seo- 
tions  in  the  Association.  It  will  be  recaUed  that  the  Association  made  pro- 
vision for  a  conmiittee  on  extension  organisation  and  policy  before  the  passage 
of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  Reference  to  the  Proceedings  will  also  show  that 
the  original  idea  of  extension  woric  was  rather  limited  and  meager  in  1905, 
but  that  the  idea  steadily  developed  through  the  sevwal  repcnrts  presented 
to  the  Association  and  now  is  a  matter  of  incomplete  statement.  There  is 
no  good  reason,  therefore,  why  the  Association  ^uld  not  now  make  pro- 
vision for  engineering  extension  service,  provided  the  separate  organisa- 
tion of  the  mechanic  arts  or  engineering  division,  now  known  as  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Engineering  Association,  is  not  to  be  ccmtinued  but  is  included 
in  the  work  of  this  Association. 

The  purpose  of  this  statemait  is  to  bring  before  the  Association  a  brief  ac- 
count of  its  own  experiences,  to  intimate  what  its  own  positions  have  been, 
and  to  present  the  issue  now  raised  by  the  proposed  affiliation  or  absorption 
of  the  Land-Grant  College  Engineering  Association.  There  is  no  need  of 
further  amendment  unless  that  organization  is  to  be  included  in  this  Asso- 
ciation. If  it  is  to  be  included,  then  the  Constitution  should  be  re-written 
on  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  1862  and  provision  made  fot  an  Association  of  these 
institutions  that  should  deal  chiefly  with  administrative  problems.  The 
history  of  the  Association  goes  clearly  to  show  that  discussion  of  scientific 
and  technical  questions  has  been  referred  to  scientific  and  technical  organi- 
zations. The  committee,  therefore,  reconmiends  that  the  Association  settle 
by  vote  the  one  question  of  policy,  and  then,  as  seems  best,  refer  the  matter 
of  amending  or  re-writing  the  Constitution  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
or  to  a  special  conmiittee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  O.  Thompson, 

Chairman  Executwe  Cammitiee. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Executive  Conunittee  was  received. 
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The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  submitted  by  J.  L.  Hills  of  Vermont, 
as  follows: 

Rbpobt  of  thb  Tbbasuber 

Nov.  11, 1914— Aug.  11, 1915 

BECBIPT8 

To  balaace  on  hand,  Washington  meeting $  330.64 

To  49  dues  from  colleges   1,715.00 

To  49  dues  from  stations 980.00 

To  6  dues  from  colleges  (previous  years) 210.00 

To  one  dues  from  station  (previous  year) 20.00 

To  refund  from  University  of  Missouri  on  account  Graduate 

School  of  Agriculture 398.76 

Totalreceipts  $3,664.39 

Disbursemoits  as  per  statement "$3,237 .43 

Balance  on  hand,  August  11, 1916 $  416.96 

DTSBUBSKICEMTB 

Executive  committee $  269.82 

Committee  on  extension  woric 286.41 

Graduate  school  committee  . . . ; 34.34 

Secretary-treasurer 60.49 

Proceedings  twenty-eighth  oonventibn  (printing,  proofreading,  ste- 

nogrH>her8,  expressage,  postage,  programs,  badges,  etc.,) 1,096 .  37 

Certificate  of  deposit  1,600.00 

Total  disbursements $3,237.43 

A88BTB 

Cash  on  hand  in  bank $  416.96 

Three  (3)  certificates  of  deposit  (City  Trust  Co.) 4,600.00 

Forty-two  months  interest  at  4  percent  on  $1,600 210.00 

Thirty-seven  months  interest  at  4  percent  on  $1,600 186.00 

Five  months  interest  at4  percent  on  $1,600. .' 26.00 


$6,336.96 
The  treasurer  further  stated  that  he  proposed,  if  re-elected,  to  convert 
in  January,  1916,  the  three  certificates  of  deposit  for  $4,600,  together  with  the 
then  accrued  into-est  of  $600,  into  two  certificates,  one  of  $3,000  and  the  other 
of  $2,000,  in  order  that  the  simple  interest  may  be  set  at  work,  and  to  use 
the  latter  certificate,  less  its  interest  accumulations,  in  July  1915  to  pay  the 
association's  graduate  school  contribution. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  treasurer  was  referred  to  an  auditing  com- 
mittee ccMisisting  of  M.  A.  Brannon  of  Idaho,  E.  A.  Burnett  of  Nebraska, 
and  R.  J.  Aley  of  Maine  which,  later,  reported  as  follows: 

The  auditing  conunittee  has  examined  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer 
and  found  the  same  to  be  correct.  All  vouchers  properly  approved  and  re- 
ceipted have  been  found  on  file.    It  also  finds  a  bank  balance  as  stated  of 
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$416  M,  and  finck  m  tke  UtMuiu'a  kMb  tkree  (3)  ecfttfntas  of  depost 
toUlinc  $M00,  dated  Febraary  24  and  inly  10,  1913  and  Manii  12,  1915, 
t  at  tke  nfee  of  4  pereent  per  MHoa. 

M.  A.  BSAJORHly 

E.A.] 

R.J.ALKT, 


Oa»otioo,tfceiq>ort<rftheani&ii^fwwMiftfr«aai«jMf^ 

Bt  A.  C  Tbck 

The  pawMgr  of  the  SkniUi-LeTer  Agneoltoral  Extaoaiaa  Act  has  maiked 
ao  hnportaiit  an  era  to  the  faiatoiy  of  the  iMtiUitiopamHiguutedm  this  As- 
aocialion  that  upon  the  preaent  orraainn  it  aecms  osefal  wad  timely  to  present 
aa  the  bibliographer's  Rf)ort  a  list  of  docoinentB  that  record  the  history  ^ 
IfgislBttrin,  together  with  a  brief  amniiiary  of  the  chief  faetofs  iustnuuental 
in  biingiDg  it  about.  i 

The  reeent  or  direct  faiatory  of  the  development  of  laiuieu'  cooperatiye 
dfnioiialimtion  work  together  with  the  propaganda  and  legJahrtivedeiibeiatioM 
that  eofamnated  in  the  Smith-Lerer  Act  follows  in  the  main  two  conreiging 
linea.  One  of  theae  tines  iqatjamts  the  demooatratioii  work  of  the  United 
8tatea  Department  of  Agna^tore  begun  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp  for  the  cotton 
growing  atatea,  eipanding  into  coopeiatife  w«k  with  the  Qeiaend  Education 
Board  and  other  organixatioas,  and  inspiring  simibr  work  for  the  non-ootton 
growing  states  as  well  as  demoostratioQ  work  in  special  8Rd>ject8  idiMdi  has 
been  carried  on  by  a  Tariety  of  agencies  within  the  same  Department.  The 
aeoood  line  of  development  follows  the  course  of  progress  in  the  organisation 
of  the  ezteneioQ  work  earned  on  by  the  state  ooDeges  <^  agriculture  and  by 
fanners'  institutes,  leading  to  the  creation  of  a  standing  coomiittee  and,  sub- 
aequently  a  section  on  eztenaioQ  work  in  this  Assodationy  and  therein  to  the 
drafting  and  paasageof  the  federal  legislatioQ  that  has  combined  these  two  hnes 
of  endeavor  into  a  sin^  method,  uniform  for  all  states  and  giving  aaanranoe 
that  the  work,  both  federal  and  state,  may  be  conducted  in  a  way  most  ad- 
vantageous alike  to  workers  and  to  benefidaziea. 

To  trace  the  more  remote  and  less  direct  historyof  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultural extension  work  would  necessitate  recourse  to  a  great  variety  <^  sources 
of  inf conation  extending  over  a  long  period  of  years,  so  many  and  ao  diveoe 
have  been  the  factors  contributing  to  its  growth  and  support  and  ao  long  haa 
this  method  of  instructing  farmers  been  in  use.  This  mov»nent  has  been  aided 
and  encouraged  by  conunerdal,  financial  and  educational  interests  as  well  as 
by  nadonal,  state  and  local  agricultural  organisations.  Agricultural  fairs  and 
farmers'  institutes  rqiresent  some  of  its  earliest  forms.  Extension  work  was 
done  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  knig  b^CMre  it  became 
recognized  by  that  name  and  certain  forms  of  coopen^re  experimental  work 
with  farmers  on  their  own  farms  was  undertakoiby  someof  the  stations  very 
soon  after  their  foundation.  The  most  effective  method  of  presoiting  the  re- 
sults of  station  work  to  farmers  is  a  theme  that  frequently  has  beoi  accorded 
the  attention  oi  this  Association. 

The  first  account  of  the  present  form  of  farmers'  cooperative  dennmstra- 
tion  work  in  the  United  States  Department  <^  Agriculture  oocun  in  a  reoom- 
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tnendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1903^  of  this  plan  of  reHef  for 
disastrous  agricultural  conditions  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  due  tx)  the  ravages  of 
the  cotton  boll  weevil.  Under  the  terms  of  an  appropriation  for  the  year  1903- 
1904  the  emplo3rment  of  demonstration  methods  for  this  purpose  was  made 
possible  and  fidd  work  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp, 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  conducting  demonstration  on  the  farmer's  own  prem- 
ises instead  of  using  for  the  purpose  a  government-owned  farm  to  which  the  far- 
mer must  be  brought.  Once  begun,  the  value  of  this  work  was  so  striking  that 
cooperation  in  its  operation  and  support  was  readily  secured,  not  only  from 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  but  also  from  counties,  railroads, 
boards  of  trade  and  local  organisations  of  every  kind. 

Its  development  may  be  traced  in  subsequent  annual  reports  3  and  other 
publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  the  annual  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  its  counter- 
part in  the  Senate  on  the  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  in  special  hearings  on  boys'  and  girls' 
dub  work.  An  account  also  has  been  published  by  the  General  Education 
Board  3,  whose  generous  contributions  dating  from  1906  aided  materially  in 
carrying  this  service  into  new  territory. 

In  1896  the  organization  was  effected  of  an  association  under  the  name 
of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers  (previous  to  1899, 
Fanners'  Institute  Managers),  one  of  whose  earUest  efforts  was  directed 
toward  securing  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  a  division 
devoted  wholly  to  the  interests  of  farmers'  institutes.  Finally  in  1903  a  spe- 
cialist was  appointed  in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  whose  entire  time 
was  given  to  this  work. 

The  history  of  farmers'  institutes  in  the  United  States  may  be  found  in 
Bulletins  79  ^  and  174  s  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings 9  of  their  association,  and  in  the  accounts  of  the  '*  Progress  of  Farmers' 
Institutes"  which  have  been  published  annuaUy  by  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  beginning  with  1902.7  • 

Since  1911,  these  accounts  also  include  reports  on  extension  work  of  other 
kinds  which  had  been  treated  previously  in  occasional  special  articles  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  same  office  or  were  incidentally  included  in  the  section 

1  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,An.Rpts.  for  1002-03.  pplciv-cviii;  U  S.  Dept.  Agi.,  Off.  Seo'y.  Rpt. 
76  (1903)  pp.  8?01. 

*  These  were  iaeued  separately  and  were  also  included  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  following  may  also  be  consulted:  U.  8.  Dept. 
Agx..  Farmers'  Buls.  319,  386,  422;  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr..  Off.  Secty,  Giro.  33:  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Yeatbo<dcs  1909.  pp.  153-160:  1911,  pp.  151-154.  285-296;  U.  S.  63d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sees.,  Sen. 
Doo.  637.  (Contains  jprooeedinffs  of  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  tthe  Southern  0>mmercial 
CongreML  April  9. 1912,  arranged  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp.) 

*  The  General  Education  Board,  an  account  of  its  activities  1902-1914.  240  pp.  New 
York.  General  Education  Board,  1915.  "Farm  demonstrations;  boys'  and  girlr  dubs", 
pp.  18-70. 

*  Bail^,  L.  H.  Farmers'  Institutes;  history  and  status  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
34  p.  Washington  Govt.  Print.  Off..  1900.      (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr..  Off.  Exp.  Stas.,  BuL  79.) 

*  Hamilton,  John.  History  of  farmers  institutes  in  the  United  States.  96  p.  Wash- 
ington Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1906.      (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  Exp.  Stas.  Bui.  1740 

*  The  Association  was  organised  Mardi  18,  1896.  under  the  name  "International  As- 
sociation of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers",  changed  to  "American  Araociation  of  Farmers' 
Institute  Bianagera"  at  the  first  annual  meeting,  and  in  1899  to  the  present  name.  The  first 
annual  meeting  was  held  Oct.  14-15  of  the  same  year,  and  an  account  of  this,  and  of  the  previous 
meeting  was  published  in  one  volume  by  the  Secretary.  F.  W.  Taylor,  for  the  use  of  members. 
Subseguent  reports  are  as  foUows:  2.  1897,  issued  separately;  3.  1898  not  printed;  4.  1899. 
in  58th  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1898:  5.  1900.  in 
WiaooQsin  Fttnoen'  Institutes  Bulletin  14,  1900;  6-17.  1900-1912.  are  United  States  Depart- 


ment of  Agrieulture.  Offiee  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletins  110,  120,  138,  154,  165,  182,  199, 
218,  326.  338.  361.  356;  18-19.  1913-1914,  separately  published  by  the  Association. 

'     1903-13  in  Aimual  Reports  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S.  Depctrtment  of 

'     •    '  -"  "        — ^-^  —-^ -^"^    p.  359-413; 

>.  387-424; 
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Agrioultore  as  foUows:  1903  pp.  461-480;  1903  pp.  636^7;  1904  pp.  617-675;  1905  pp.  359-413; 
1906  pp.  301-367;  1907  pp.  807-364;  1908  pp.  289-335;  1900  pp.  327-350;  1910  pp.  387-424; 
1911  pp.  843-888;  1913  pp.  833-388. 
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of  theie  reporta  entitlad  'T^ogress  of  Agricultural  Education",  which  had 
appeared  annually  beginning  with  1902. 

The  history  of  extension  work  in  the  state  agricultural  colleges  also  may  be 
traced  in  the  Proceedings  of  this  Association,  more  eq>ecially  in  the  reports  of 
the  committee  on  extension  work.  This  committee  was  established  as  a 
standing  committee  m  1904,  and  in  1909  a  section  of  extension  work  was 
formed.  In  the  same  year  the  conmiittee  outlined  a  plan  for  a  proposed 
naUonal  iq^propriation  for  agricultural  extension  work. 

On  December  15,  1909,  a  bill  that  embodied  this  plan  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  McLau^ilin  (H.  R.  15422,  U.  S.  61st.  Cong.,  2d.  Sees.)  but  never  was 
reported  from  the  committee  to  which  it  was  referred.  Mr.  McLau^ilin's 
second  bill  (H.  R.  15256,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.)  introduced  December  9, 
1911,  met  with  a  similar  experience.  Apart  from  those  representing  the  lineal 
antecedents  of  the  Smith-Lever  bill,  the  measures  most  discussed  were  the 
McKinley  biU  introduced  Aug.  10,  1911  (H.  R.  13489,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  1st. 
Se8S.,and  H.  R.  14928,  XT.  S.  62d.Cong.,  2d.  Sees.)  and  the  DoUiver  bill  introduced 
June  22, 1910  (S.  8809,  U.  S.  61st.  Cong.,  2d.  Sees.).  The  latter  was  offered  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  as  a  substitute  for  and  com- 
bination of  two  bills  (S.  4675  and  S.  4676,  U.  S.  61st.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.)  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dolliver,  one  of  which  had  provided  for  agricultural  extenaicm  work 
and  the  other  for  vocational  education.  By  the  time  the  sixty-second  Congress 
opened,  the  subject  of  federal  appropriation  in  aid  of  agri(mltural  extension, 
or  deodonstration  woric,  had  become  so  popular  that  bills  in  bewildering  number 
were  presented,  all  looking  to  the  same  end,  but  diverse  in  the  means  proposed 
for  its  aoccHnplishment. 

In  January  1912,  two  bills,  substantially  the  same,  were  introduced,  the 
one  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Smith  (S.  4563,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.)  and  the 
other  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Lever  (H.  R.  18160,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.) 
which  C(mtained  practically  the  same  provisions  as  those  of  the  McTiaughlin 
bilL  Hearings  were  held  on  the  Smith  bill,  but  neither  bill  was  reported 
from  its  commit^.  Subsequently  Mr.  Lever  and  Mr.  Smith  again  introduced 
bills  on  the  lines  of  the  eariier  ones  but  in  modified  form.  Of  these,  Mr.  Lever's 
bill  was  amended  by  the  House,  and  was  passed  after  much  discussion.  When 
it  reached  the  Senate,  however,  a  substitute  was  adopted  in  the  form  of  S.  3, 
U.  S.  62d,  Cong.,  1st.  Sess.,  submitted  by  Mr.  Page,  which  combined  appropri- 
ations for  agricultural  extension  work  with  those  for  vocational  education  in 
that  and  other  industries. 

This  bill  already  had  a  long  history.  It  had  been  introduced  originally  by 
Mr.  Page,  April  6,  1911,  aod  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
where  it  was  found  to  be  in  need  of  revision  in  order  to  conform  its  provisions  to 
those  of  laws  in  force  in  the  several  states.  Mr.  Page,  therefore  was  appointed 
a  sub-c(nnmittee  of  one  to  conduct  correspondence  and  submit  amendments. 
The  amended  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  and  dd>ated  and  in  June  1912  a 
substitute,  with  the  same  number  but  amended  title,  was  offered  by  Mr.  Page 
and  acc^ted  by  the  Senate,  and  it  was  in  this  form  that  the  bill  was  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Lever  bill.  At  this  time  so  confused  had  become  the  lines  of 
demarcation  between  different  bills,  that  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
had  assumed  the  character  of  a  general  discussion  of  the  whole  field  of  national 
support  to  agricultural  extension  and  vocational  education  and  the  principles 
involved  therein,  rather  than  of  deliberations  on  a  definite  measure.  Friends 
of  the  Smith-Lever  bills  became  more  and  more  strongly  convinced  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  deal  with  vocational  education  and  extension  work  in  separate 
bills,  and  the  substitution  accepted  by  the  Senate  was  disagreed  to  by  the 
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House.  The  bill  went  to  conference  but  no  further  action  upon  it  was 
takai. 

Finally,  in  the  Sixty-third  Ck>ngres8,  the  same  bill,  with  modificaticnis, 
was  introduced  concurrently  by  Mr.  Smith (S.  3091,  U.  S.  63d.  Cong.,lst.  Sess.) 
and  by  Mr.  Lever  (H.  R.  7951,  U.  S.  63d.  Cong.,  1st.  Sess.)  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  respectively.  The  latter  bill  passed  the  House,  was  substituted 
in  the  Senate  for  S.  3091,  passed  the  Senate,  was  duly  signed  by  the  President, 
and  became  a  law. 

An  annotated  list  of  bills  and  other  matter  relating  to  proposed  and  actual 
federal  legislation  on  agiicultural  extension  work  from  December  1909  to 
December  1913  is  appended.  The  bills  are  arranged  chronologically  in  order 
of  dates  of  introduction.  Following  the  title  of  each  bill,  historical  notes, 
hearings,  reports  and  discussions  held  during  the  convention  of  this  Association 
are  given  in  the  order  named.  As  the  discussions  are  frequently  general  or 
include  a  number  of  different  bills,  their  arrang^nent  is  necessarily  someidiat 
aibitrary.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  and  to  make  clearer  the  rdations  of 
the  various  bills  to  each  other,  frequent  cross  references  are  made  by  means  of 
the  serial  numbers  with  which  the  entries  are  provided. 


Bills  Relatino  to  Agricultural  Extension 
introduced  in  congress  dec.  15,  1909  to  dec.  12,  1913 

H.  R.  15422,  U.  S.  61st.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  Dec.  15, 1909. 

(1)  McLaughlin,  J.  C.  A  bill  for  increase  of  appn»piiation  to  agri- 
cultural colleges  for  extension  work.    7  p.    [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off., 

1909). 

Introduced  by  Mr.  MoLougblin  of  Miohigan,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  asriealtai* 
Dee.  15, 1909;  heaxii^  held  Feb.  24, 1910. 

Identical  with  McLaughlin  (25) :  similar  to  Lever  (15) ;  ftmbodien  a  plan  of  legialation  ooi- 
fined  by  the  Executive  committee  of  the  Aaeodation  of  American  acrioultural  ooUegee  and  aiper- 
iment  stations  (3). 

For  discussions  see  (8),  (9),  (20). 

(2)  U.  S. — CongreM — House — Committee  on  AgricuUtare,  HearingB 
during  the  2d.  session  of  the  61st.    Congress.    3  v.    Washington,  Govt. 

print,  off.,  1910. 

"Increase  of  appropriation  to  agricultural  oollegea"  [H.  R.  15422,  U.  8.  Slst  Cong.,  2d, 
Sees.!    v.  3.  p.  173-198. 

Hearings  held  Feb.  24.  1910.  Mr.  C.  F.  Scott,  chairman. 

Statements  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Snsrder,  President  Michigan  agricuhnral  college.  Dr.  W.  E.  StoncL 
Preeideni  Purdue  University  and  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  President  Ohio  state  university  and 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  committee  of  the  Association  of  American  agricultural  ooUeges 
and  experiment  stations  (v.  3.  p.  173-192) ;  Memorandimi  on  the  McLaughlin  bill  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  extension  work  of  the  Association  of  American  agricultural  ooUegea 
and  experiment  stations.  Dr.  K.  L.  Butterfield,  chairman  (v.  3,  p.  193-198). 

(3)  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions—Committee  on  extension  work.  Report  [with  discussion  and  action  of 
the  association  thereon.]     (Proc.  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Colleges  and  Exper. 

Stas.  23  (1909)  p.  34-39,  72-79). 

Dr.  K.  L.  Butterfield.  chairman.  The  plan  adopted  in  the  MoLau^lin  bill  (1)  is  outfitted 
in  this  report  (p.  37-38)  in  accordance  with  preliminary  suggestions  made  by  the  committee 
in  their  report  of  the  previous  year  (Proc.  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  (Jolleges  and  Eiqper.  Stas.  22  (1908) 
p.  40-12). 

S.  4676,  U.  S.  61st.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  Jan.  6,  1910. 

(4)  DoUiver,  J.  P.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  increased  annual  appropri- 
ation for  the  support  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  established  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862,  and  regulating  the 
expenditure  thereof,  and  making  appropriation  to  enable  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture  to  inveetigate,  d^nonstrate,  and  report  upon  methods  of  extensicm 

work.    7  p.    [Washington,  Govt,  print,  ofif.,  1010]. 

InUoduoed  by  Senator  DoUiver  of  Iowa,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  ncrieolture  and 
forestry  Jan.  5, 1910;  bearinca  beld  Feb.  24;  reported  from  the  committee  (7)  June  22  with  the 
recommendation  thitt  the  bm  be  miperseded  by  8.  8800  (6)  which  combines  the  provinone  of 
thu  biU  with  thoee  of  8.  4675  (DoUiver). 

(6)    U.  S. — Congress — Senate — Committee  on  agriadture  and  forestry. 

Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations;  hearing  ...  on  the  bill  S.  4676, 

[U.  S.  6l8t.  Cong.,  2d.  Seas.)     14  p.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1910. 

Hearinfi  held  Feb.  24.  1910.  Senator  DoUim,  chairman;  statemenU  of  Dr.  C.  F.  CurtiM, 
Dean  of  acnculture,  Iowa  state  ooUese  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Director  New  York  state  acri- 
cultural  experiment  station,  repreeentuis  the  Executive  conunittee  of  ^e  Association  of  Ameri- 
can  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

8.  8809  U.  8.  6lBt.  Cong.,  2d.  Sc«.,  June  22,  1910. 

(6)    DoUiver,  J.  P.    A  bill  to  cooperate  with  the  states  in  encouraging 

instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  eooncHnics  in 

secondary  schools;  in  maintaining  extension  departments  in  state  colleges,  and 

in  preparing  teachers  for  these  vocational  subjects  in  state  normal  schools: 

and  to  Impropriate  money  and  regulate  its  expenditure.    13  p.    [Wadi- 

ington.  Govt,  print,  off.,  1910]. 

Reported  by  the  Senate  committee  on  acricidture  and  forestry  June  22,  1910,  Senator 
DoUiver  of  Iowa,  chairman,  as  a  substitute  for  8.  4675  and  8.  4676,  DoUiver  (4),  coi 


provisions  of  both;  placed  on  calendar  "under  Rule  IX"  Jan.  11, 1911,  the  author  having  cb 
8.  4676  made  provision  for  vocational  education  in  schools  and  does  not  appear  in  this  list. 

Identical  or  practically  so  with  Page  (10),  Page  (11,  original  form),  Wilson  (16).  Godwin 
(26).  Anderson  (27).  Qoodwin  (34),  Goodwin  (51)7 

(7)  U.  8. — Congress — Senate — Committee  an  agriculture  and  forestry. 
Cooperation  with  the  states  in  pro\dding  vocational  education,  June  22,  1910 

Report  to  accompany  8.  8809.    5  p.    [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off., 

1910).    (U.  8.  6l8t.  Cong.,  2d.  Sees.,  Senate  Report  902). 

Submitted  by  Senator  Denver '^  introduces  8.  8809  (6),  explains  its  provisions  and  enume- 
rates organisations  formally  endorsmg  the  bilL 

(8)  Hamilton,  John.    Some  of  the  problems  of  extension  work  in 

American  agricultural  colleges.    I.    Financial  support.     (Proc.  Assoc.  Amer. 

Agr.  Colleges  and  Exper.  Stas.  24  (1910)  p.  81-82.) 

Read  Nov.  17,  1910,  as  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  extension  work  of  the 
Association  of  American  agricultural  coUeges  and  experiment  stations;  fompares  McLaughlin 
(1)  with  DoUiver  (6). 

(9)  Association  of  American  agrictdtural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions.   A  round  table  discussion  of  Senate  bill  8809 led  by  W.  E.  Stone. 

(Proc.  Asso.  Amer.  Agr.  Colleges  and  Exper.  Stas.  24  (1910)  p.  93-106). 

Held  Nov.  17,  1910;  compares  McLaughlin  (1)  with  DoUiver  (6). 

S.  10905,  U.  S.  61st.  CoDg.,  3d.  Sess.,  March  3,  1911. 

(10)  Page,  C.  8.  A  bill  to  coopeiate  with  the  states  in  encouraging  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics  in 
secondary  schools;  in  m^uniaining  instruction  in  these  vocational  subjects  in 
state  normal  schools;  in  maintaining  extension  departments  in  state  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts;  and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate  its  ex- 
penditure.    13  p.     [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1911]. 

Introduced  by  Senator  Page  of  Vermont,  referred  to  the  Conmdttee  on  agriculture  and 
forestnr  March  3,  1911. 

laentioal  or  practically  so  with  DoUiver  (6).  Page  (11,  original  form),  Wilson  (16),  Godwin 
(26),  Anderson  (27).  Goodwin  (34),  Goodwin  (51). 

S.  3,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  1st.  Sees.,  April  6,  1911. 

(U)  Page,  C.  S.  A  bill  to  cooperate  with  the  states  in  encouraging  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics  in 
secondary  schools;  in  maintaining  instruction  in  these  vocational  subjects  in 
state  normal  schools;  in  maintaining  extension  departments  in  state  colleges 
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of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts;  and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate  its 

expenditure.     16  p.     [Washington,  Govt,  print,  ofif.,  1911]. 

Introduced  by  Sen»tor  Pase  of  Vermont,  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  acrioultim  uid 
forestry  April  6,  1911;  reported  with  amendmente  (12)  Feb.  26.  1912;  debated  June  5;  an 
amended  dlD  mibatitutod  by  Mr.  Pac«  June  14,  1912  (46)  q.  v.  for  subsequent  history. 

The  original  form  identical  or  practically  so  with  DoUiver  (6):  Page  (10).  Wilson  (16), 
Godwin  (^.  Anderson  (27).  (Goodwin  (34).  Goodwin  (51);  amended  form  of  Feb.  26.  1912, 
similar  to  Wilson  (35). 

For  disottSBons  see  (19),  (20). 

(12)  U.  S. — Congress — Senate — Committee  an  <igricuUure  and  forestry. 

Vocational  education,  Fd^ruary  26,    1912 Report  to  accompany  8.   3. 

75  p.     [Washington,  Govt,  print.  ofiF.,  1912].    (U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sees., 

Senate  Report  405). 

Submitted  bv  Mr.  Pace;  includes  a  subcommittee  report  containing  extracts  from  em f  si 
pondenoe  and  eodorsements  of  the  bill  by  educational,  agricultural  and  commerical  officials  and 
organiaationa. 

(13)  U.  S,-—4Jongress — Senate — Committee  on  agriculture  and  forestry. 
Vocational  education;  report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  (Ik>mmittee  on  agri- 
culture and   forestry,  United  States  Senate  62d.  Congress,  on  Senate  bill  3. 

71  p.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1912. 

Submitted  by  Senator  Page;  includes  eiiracts  from  correspondence  and  endorsements  of 
theWlL 

H.  R.  10865,  U.  8. 62d.  Cong.,  Ist.  Sess.,  May  30, 1911. 

(14)  McHenry,  J.  G.    A  bill  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 

3  p.    [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1911]. 

Inteodnoed  by  Mr.  MeHenxy  of  Pennsylvania,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  agriculture. 
May  do,  1911.  ^^  , 

H.  R.  11542,  U.  S.  62d.  Ck>ng.,  Ist.  Sess.,  June  12, 1911. 

(15)  Lever,  A.  F.  A  bill  to  establish  agricultural  extension  d^artments 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  the 
several  states  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 

1887.    6  p.    [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1911). 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Lever  of  South  Carolina,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  agriculture 
June  12, 1911. 
(60).'^  *°"'^'^^""'^^-    Foro«.«ba..b.th.«»»»hor»o(80M3.). 

For  discussions  see  (19),  (20). 

H.  R.  12156,  U.  S.  62d.  Ck)ng.,  1st.  Sees.,  June  29, 1911. 

(16)  Wilson,  W.  B.  A  bill  to  cooperate  with  the  states  in  encourag- 
ing instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics 
in  secondary  schools;  in  maintaining  instruction  in  these  vocational  subjects  in 
state  normal  schools;  in  maintaining  extension  departments  in  state  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts;  and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate  its 

expenditure.    13  p.    [Washington,  (3ovt.  print,  off.,  1911]. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsrhrania,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  agriculture, 
June  29,  1911. 

Identical  or  practically  so  with  Dolliver  (6),  Page  (10),  Page  (11,  original  form),  Godwin 
(36),  Anderson  (27),  Goodwin  (34),  Goodwin  (51). 

H.  R.  13489,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  1st.  Seas.,  Aug.  10, 1911. 

(17)  McEinley,  W.  B.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased  annual  appro- 
priations to  the  several  states  for  the  agricultural  colleges  established  imder  the 
provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  for  the  demonstration  of 
practical  and  scientific  methods  of  agriculture.    3  p.    [Washington,  Govt. 

print,  off.,  1911]. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  McKinley  of  Illinois,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  agriculture  Aug.  11, 
1911. 

For  a  modified  form  introduced  Dec.  7,  1911  see  (24). 

(18)  Davenport,  E.  Shall  yib  ask  foi  further  legislation  in  the  inter- 
est of  agriculture?    If  so,  what?    (Proc.  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Colleges  and 

Exper.  Stas.,  25  (1911)  p.  76-80). 

Read  Nor.  16,  1911;  formulates  guiding  principles,  does  not  discuss  specific  bills. 
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(19)  Stone,  W.  E.    Pending  federal  legislation.     (Proc.  Amoc.  Amer. 
Agr.  Colleges  and  Exper.  Stas.,  25  (1911)  p.  81-82). 

RetA  Nov.  16, 1911;  diaouiMM  Page  (11).  L«ver  (15)  uid  MoKmlejr  (17)  bUls. 

(20)  Hunt,  T.  F.    Pending  federal  legislation.     (Proc.  Assoc.  Amer. 

Agr.  Colleges  and  Exper.  Stss.  25  (1911)  p.  82-85). 

RetA  Not.  16.  1911;  diaouiMM  MoLMithUn  (1),  Page  (11).  L«ver  <15).  uid  MoKjul^y  (17) 
bUb. 

(21)  Hays,  W.  M.    [Federal  legislation  for  agricultural  extension  and 

vocational  education].     (Proc.  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Colleges  and  Exper.  Stas. 

26  (1911)  p.  86-89). 

BmA  Not.  16,  1911:  treats  tb«  subject  in  a  geoend  way  without  referanee  to  anj  qieoiAe 


(22)  Claxton,  P.  P.    [Federal  legislatiop  for  agricultural  extension  and 

vocational  education].     (Proc.  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Colleges  and  Exper.  Stas., 

25  (1911)  p.  89-94). 
Read  Not.  16.  1911. 

(23)  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions— ExectUive  committee.    Report [together  with  supplementary  report 

of  the  (Committee  on  extension  work  relative  to  federal  appropriations  and  the 
discussion  and  action  of  the  association  thereon].     (Proc.  Assoc.   Am». 

Agr.  Ck)lle«ea  and  Exner.  Stas.,  25  (1911)  p.  114-124). 
Submitted  Nov.  17. 191 1,  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompaoo,  fthairtnan 

H.  R.  14928,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  Dec.  7,  1911. 

(24)  McKinley,  W.  B.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased  annual  appro- 
priations to  the  several  states  for  the  agricultural  colleges  established  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  2,  1862  and  for  the  demonstration  of 
practical  and  scientific  methods  of  agriculture.  3  p.  [Washington,  Govt, 
print,  off.,  1911). 

Introduced  by  Mr.  MoKinley  of  nHnaiB,  refetied  to  tbe  Committee  on  agiioahare  Dee.  7, 
1911 ;  a  modified  form  of  (17). 

H.  R.  15256,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Scss.,  Dec.  9,  1911. 

(25)  McLaughlin,  J.  C.  A  bill  for  increase  of  appropriation  to  agri- 
cultural colleges  for  extension  work.    6  p.    [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off., 

1911). 

Introduced  by  Mr.  MoLauchtin  of  Miehisan,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  acrioulture 
Dec.  9.  1911. 

Identical  with  MoLauchlin  (1);  aimilar  to  Lerer  (15). 

H.  R.  15458,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Seas.,  Dec.  12,  1911. 

(26)  Cjodwin,  H.  L.  A  bill  to  cooperate  with  the  states  in  encouraging 
instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics  in 
secondary  schools;  in  maintaining  instruction  in  these  vocational  subjects  in 
state  normal  schools;  in  maintaining  extension  departments  in  state  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate  its 
expenditure.     13  p.    [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1911]. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Godwin  of  North  Carolina,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  acrioulture 
Deo.  12.  1911. 

Identical  c    ^  ^ 

(16).  Anderson  (2^.  Goodwin  (34).  Goodwin  (51) 

H.  R.  16842,  U.  S.  62d.  C^ong.,  2d.  Scss.,  Jan.  4,  1912. 

(27)  Anderson,  C.  C.  A  bill  to  cooperate  with  the  states  in  encourag- 
ing instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics 
in  secondary  schools;  in  maintaining  instruction  in  these  vocational  subjects 
in  state  normal  schools;  in  maintaining  extension  departments  in  state  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts;  and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate  its 

expenditure.     13  p.     [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1912). 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ohio,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  agriculture  Jan.  4.  lgI2. 

Identical  or  praoticaUy  so  with  DoUiver  (6).  Pafe  (10),  Page  (11.  oricinal  form),  t¥ilson 
(16),  Godwin  (26),  Goodwm  (34),  Goodwin  (61). 


Identical  or  practically  so  with  DolUver  (6).  Pace  (10),  Pace  (11,  original  form),  Wilson 

:27).r    •  •   — '  "    
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S.  4563,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sees.,  Jan.  16,  1912. 

(28)  Smith,  Hoke.  A  bill  to  eetabliah  agricultural  extension  depart- 
ments in  connection  with  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  states  receiving 
the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  of  acts  supple- 
mentary thereto.    7  p.     [Washington,  Govt,  print.  ofiF.,  1912]. 

Introduced  by  Senator  Smith  of  Georgia,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  asrioulture  and 
forestry,  Jan.  16.  1912;  hearings  held  Marohl  and  5.  1912. 

PnctioaUy  or  identical  with  Lever  (30) ;  for  vubeequent  bills  by  the  same  author  see  (48), 
(62). 

(29)  U.  8. — Ccngreu — Senate— Committee  on  agricuUvre  and  forestry. 
To  establish  agricultural  extension  departments;  hearings. . .  62d.  Congress, 
2d.  Session,  on  S.  4563.    83  p.    [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1912]. 

Hearin|(s  held  March  1,  6,  Senator  Henry  E.  Burnham.  chairman,  hearings  conducted  by 
SenaUu*  Smith;  statements  of  I>t.  H.  L.  Russell,  Dean  of  the  CToUege  of  agriculture.  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Howard  Edwards.  President  Rhode  Island  sUte  college.  Dr.  A.  M.  Soule. 
Presid«it  of  Qeorna  state  college  of  agriculture,  Mr.  B.  F.  Harris,  President,  Illinois  bankers 
association.  Prof.  T.  C.  Adkescm,  member  of  the  Legislative  committee  of  the  National  grange, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Chapman,  jr.,  President  Northwestern  national  bank.  Minneapolis,  Mr.  Oliver 
Wilson,  President  National  Grange.  Mr.  Wesley  C.  McDowell.  Chairman  of  the  Ezoutive 
council.  North  Dakota  banker's  association.  Dr.  W.  D.  Oibbs.  President  New  Hampshire 
college  of  acnculture  and  mechanic  arts,  Mr.  H.  H.  Gross,  President  National  soil  feHility 
league.  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson.  President  Ohio  State  University  and  representing  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  Senator  I'age  of  Vexmont. 

H.  R.  18160,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  Jan.  17,  1912. 

(30)  Lever,  A.  F.  A  bill  to  establish  agricultural  extension  depart- 
ments in  connection  with  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  states  receiving 
the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  of  acts  supple- 
mentary thereto.    6  p.    [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1912]. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Lever  of  South  Carolina,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  agriculture 
Feb.  17, 1912:  hearings  heki  Feb.  29,  March  1,  2, 1912. 

Practically  identical  with  Smith  (28);  for  other  bills  by  the  same  author  see  (15),  (36). 
(60).  (54). 

(31)  U.  S.— Congress — House — CommiUee  on  agriculture.     Agricultural 

extension  departments;  hearings on  H.  R.  18160  [U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d. 

Sess.]  and  various  other  bills   relating   to   agricultural   extension.    66  p. 

[Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1912.)     (Also  in  U.  S. — Congress — House — 

Committee  on  agriculture.    Hearings 62d.  Congress,  2d.  and  3d.  Sessions, 

on  miscellaneous  bills.    Washington,  1913  p.  109-171.) 

Hearings  held  Feb.  29.  March  1,  2,  1912,  John  Lamb  chairman;  covers  the  whole  subject 
of  federal  aid  for  agricultural  extension  and  is  not  limited  to  definite  bills  of  which  the  chairman 
states  there  are  16  pending*  statements  of  Dr.  K.  L.  Butterfield,  President  of  Massachusetts 
agricultural  college.  Dr.  A.  M.  Soule,  President  Georgia  state  college  of  agriculture,  Mr.  B.  F. 
Harris,  Vice-president,  First  national  bank.  Champaign.  111.,  Mr.  Joseph  Chapman  jr..  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  agricultural  development  of  the  American  banker's  association, 
Bflr.  H.  H.  Gross,  PresidentNational  soil  fertUity  league.  Dr.  Howard  Edwards,  President 
Rhode  Island  state  college.  Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick.  U.  8.  ambassador  to  France,  Mr.  Oliver 
Wilson,  Master  of  the  National  pange.  Prof.  T.  C.  Adkeson,  of  the  Legislative  committee  of  the 
National  grange.  Mr.  Wesl^  C.  McDowell.  Chairman  of  the  Executive  council  of  the  North 
Dakota  bankers'  association,  Dr.  H.  J.  Patterson.  Director  Maryland  agricultural  experiment 
sUtion,  Dr.  H.  L.  Russell.  Dean  of  the  CoUege  of  a^oiculture.  University  of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  W. 
O.  Thompson.  President  Ohio  state  untvmity  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  committee  of 
the  AMOciati<Ni  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

8.  4834,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  Jan.  26,  1912. 

(32)  Owen,  R.  L.  A  bill  to  establish  agricultural  extension  depart- 
ments in  connection  with  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  states  receiving 
the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Ck>ngress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  of  acts  supple- 
mentary thereto.    6  p.    [Washington,  Govt,  print.  ofiF.,  1912). 

Introduced  by  Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  agriculture  and 
-       Jan.  25.  1012. 

tical  with  Morgan  (33). 


fonstnr,  . 
Icfeni 


H.  R.  20282,  U.  8.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  Feb.  16, 1912. 

(33)    Morgan,  D.  T.    A  bill  to  establish  agricultural  extension  depart- 
ments in  connection  with  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  states  receiving 
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the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congreas  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  of  acts  supple* 

mentary  thereto.    6  p.     [Washington,  Govt,  print.  o£f.,  1912.] 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Morian  of  Oklahoma,  tefatrad  to  the  Committee  on  agiieulture,  Feb. 

16.  1912. 

Identical  with  Owen  (32). 

H.  R.  20476,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Scss.,  Feb.  20, 1912. 
(34)  Goodwin,  W.  S.  A  bill  to  cooperate  with  the  states  in  encouraging 
instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics  in 
secondary  schools;  in  maintaining  instruction  in  these  vocational  subjects 
in  state  normal  schools;  in  maintaining  extension  departments  in  state  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts;  and  to  appropriate  oooney  and  regulate  its 

expenditure.     13  p.     [Washington,  Govt,  print.  o£f.,  1912]. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Goodwin  of  Arkansas,  refened  to  the  Committee  on  agriculture  Feb. 
20,  1912. 

Identical  or  practically  so  with  DoUiver  (6)r  Page  (10),  Pace  (11,  original  form),  Wilson 
(16).  Godwin  (26).  Anderson  (27).  Goodwin  (51). 

H.  R.  21490,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Scss.,  Maich  7,  1912. 
(36)  Wilson,  W.  B.  A  bill  to  cooperate  with  the  states  in  encourag- 
ing instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics 
in  secondary  schools;  in  preparing  teachers  for  these  vocational  courses  in 
state  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts;  in  maintaining  instruction 
in  these  vocational  subjects  in  state  normal  schools;  in  maintaining  extension 
departments  in  state  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts;  and  to 
appropriate  money  and  regulate  its  expenditure.  15  p.  [Washington, 
Govt,  print,  oflf.,  1912). 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  agriculture 
March  7, 1012. 

Similar  to  Page  (11),  as  reported  with  amendments  from  the  Committee  on  agrictilture 
and  forestry  Feb.  12.  1912;  for  other  bills  by  the  same  author  see  (16).  (43). 

H.  R.  22871,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sees.,  April  4,  1912. 
(36)    Lever,  A.  F.    A  bill  to  establish  agricultural  extension  depart- 
ments in  connection  with  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  states  receiving  the 
benefits  of  an  act  of  Ck>ngress  approved  July  2, 1862,  and  of  acts  supplementary 

thereto.    7  p.     [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  19121. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Lever  of  South  (Carolina,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  agriculture 


A|;»ril  4. 1012;  reported  with  amendment  April  13. 1012  (37);  debated  Aug.  13.  22.  23; 

and  passed  the  House  Aug.  23;  referred  to  Senate  committee  on  agriculture  and  forestry  Aug. 
24;  reported  from  Senate  committee  with  amendments  Dec  14  (38);  debated  Dec.  3.  IS, 
1912.  Jan.  2.  17.  1913:  S.  3.  Pace  (45)  offered  as  a  substitute  Jan.  17;  substitute  withdrawn  and 
resubmitted  in  amended  form  Jan.  24;  debated  in  connection  with  Page  (45)  Jan.  24.  27; 
amended  Jan.  27;  the  Page  bill  as  amended  Jan.  27  accepted  as  a  substitute  Jan.  20;  Senate 
amendment  [L  e.  substitution  of  Page  bill]  disagreed  to  and  conference  asked  by  House  Feb.  6; 
conference  agreed  to  by  Senate  Feb.  7;  a  motion  made  Mar.  2. 3, 4  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
the  amendment  and  pass  the  House  bill  was  not  acted  upon;  further  endorsement  read  in  Senate 
April  17.  1913. 

The  amended  form  reported  by  the  Senate  committee  Dec  14, 1912,  identical  with  Smith 
(48);  for  other  bills  by  the  same  author  see  (15),  (30),  (50).  (54). 

(37)  U.  S. — Congress — Ucmse — CommiUee  on  agricuUttre,  Establish- 
ment of  agricultural  extension  departments,  April  13,  1912. .  .Report  to  ac- 
company H.  R.  22871.    7  p.     [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1912).     (U.  S. 

62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  House  of  Representatives  Report  646). 
Submitted  by  Mr.  Lever. 

(38)  U.  S. — Congress — Senate— <JommiUee  on  agrumUvre  cmd  forestry. 

Establishment  of  agricultural  extension  departments,  Dec.  14,  1912  . .  .Report 

to  accompany  H.  R    22871.  14  p.     [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1912]. 

(U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess'.,  Senate  Report  1072). 

Submitted  by  Mr.  Smith;  contains  abstracts  of  endorsements  of  the  bill  as  it  was  first 
introduced  as  H.  R.  18160.  U.  S.  62d.  Cong..  2d.  Sess.    Lever  (30). 

(39)  Smith,  Hoke.  [Statement  regarding  H.  R.  22871,  U.  S.  62d. 
Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  Nov.  13,  1912].  (Proc.  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Colleges  and 
Exper.  Stas.,  26  (1912),  p.  18-19). 
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(40)  Association   of   American   agricultural   colleges   and   experiment 

stations — CommiUee  on  extension  work.    Federal  aid.     (Proc.  Assoc.  Amer. 

Agr.  Colleges  and  Exper.  Stas.,  26  (1912)  p.  63). 

Part  of  the  r^)ort  of  the  committee.  Dr.  A.  M.  Soule,  ohairman. 

(41)  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions— ExecuHve  committee.  Memorial  to  the  United  States  Senate  [urging 
passage  of  H.  R.  22871].    (Cong.  Record,  49  (1912-13).    Pt.  1,  p.  15;  Proc. 

Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Colleges  and  Exper.  Stas.,  26  (1912),  p.  99-101). 

The  psffinatioa  given  in  the  last  naxnued  reference  includes  discussions  and  actitm  taken 
by  the  association. 

(42)  Gross,  H.  H.  [Statement  regarding  H.  R.  22871,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong., 
2d.  Sess.,  Nov.  14,  1912jj.  (Proc.  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Colleges  and  Exper. 
Stas.,  26  (1912),  p.  101-104). 

H.  R.  23581,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  April  20, 1912. 

(43)  Wilson,  W.  B.  A  bill  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  states 
in  promoting  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home 
economics  in  secondary  schools;  in  preparing  teachers  for  these  vocational 
subjects  in  state  colleges  of  agricultm-e  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  state  normal 
schools,  and  in  other  training  schools  for  teachers  supported  by  the  public; 
in  maintaining  extension  departments  of  state  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts;  in  maintaining  branches  of  state  experiment  stations;  and  to 
appropriate  money  and  regulate  its  expenditure.  28  p.  [Washington,  Govt, 
print,  off.,  1912]. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  agriculture 
April  20,  1912;  hearings  held  April  23-26.  1912. 

Practically  identical  with  Page  (45)  and  (47) ;  a  combination  of  Wilson  (16)  and  (35). 

(44)  U.   8.—Congres8 — House — Committee   on   agricvlhire.    Vocational 

education;  hearings  on  H.  R.  23581  [U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sees.]    152  p. 

[Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1912].     {Also  in  U.  B.—CongresB — House — 

CommiUee  on  agriculiure.    Hearings  on  miscellaneous  bills  and  other  matters 

62d.  Cong.,  2d.  and  3d.  Sessions.    Washington,  1913.    p.  219-375). 

Hearines  held  April  23,  24,  25,  26,  1912.  John  Lamb,  chairman;  gives  statements  of  repre- 
senta^es  of  many  agricultural  educational  and  industrial  organisations  and  institutions  and  a 
Ust  of  newq)apers  and  periodicals  that  had  formally  endorsed  the  Page-Wilson  bill. 

S.  3,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  June  14, 1912. 

(45)  Page,  C.  S.  A  bill  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  states  in 
promoting  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home 
economics  in  secondary  schools;  in  preparing  teachers  for  these  vocational 
subjects  in  state  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  state  normal 
schools,  and  in  other  training  schools  for  teachers  supported  and  controlled  by 
the  public;  in  maintaining  extension  departments  of  state  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts;  in  maintaining  branches  of  state  experiment 
stations;  and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate  its   expenditure.    28  p. 

[Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1912). 

Presented  by  Senator  Psce  of  Vermont  as  a  substitute  for  Pa^  (11)  which  with  reported 
amendments,  was  withdrawn  by  unanimous  consent  and  the  substitute  placed  on  the  celendar 
June  14,  1912;  debated  and  amended  July  24;  debated  Aug.  13.  19.  22;  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  H.  R.  22871  Lever  (36)  Jan.  17, 1913;  debated  in  connection  with  Lever  (36).  Jan  17,  24, 
27,  29.  in  the  course  of  which  debate  the  proposed  substitute  bill  of  Jan.  17  was  replaced  by  an 
amended  substitute  of  Jan.  24  whose  first  sections  were  identical  with  Lever  (36);  this 
substitute  bill  was  further  amepded  so  that  finally  the  form  of  the  substitute  accepted  by  the 
Senate  and  passed  as  H.  R.  22871  was  the  above  bill  (45)  as  presented  June  14.  1912;  8.  3  in- 
definitely postooned  Feb.  3,  1913;  Senate  amendment  not  accepted  by  thei  Hoiise  lind  con- 
ference asked  Feb.  6:  conference  s«reed  to  in  Senate  Feb.  7. 

Practically  identical  with  Wibon  (43)  and  Page  (47). 

H.  R.  20083,  U.  S.  62d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  Aug.  1,  1912. 

(46)  Flood,  H.  D.  A  bill  to  establish  agricultural  extension  depart- 
ments in  oomMCtion  with  the  agricultural  colleges  and  high  schools  in  the  several 
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states  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and 

of  acts  supplementary  thereto.  7  p.  [Waflhington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1912]. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Flood  of  Yiiginia,  refaticd  to  Um  ComimttM  oa  acrioultore  Ang.  1, 1913. 
IdMiticia  wi&  Flood  (49). 

S.  3,  U.  S.  63d.  Cong.,  1st.  Sess.,  April  7,  1913. 

(47)  Page,  C.  S.  A  bill  to  provide  for  oo(^>eratioa  with  the  states 
in  promoting  agricultural  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries, 
and  home  economics  in  secondary  schools;  in  preparing  teachers  for  these 
vocational  subjects  in  state  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in 
state  normal  schools,  and  in  other  training  schools  for  teachers  supported  and 
controlled  by  the  public,  in  maintaining  extension  departments  of  state 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts;  in  maintaining  branches  of  state 
experiment  stations;  and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate  its  expenditure. 

28  p.    [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1913]. 

IntroduoMi  by  Senator  Page  of  Vermont,  referred  to  the  Oommittee  oa  acrieultore  and 
forestry  April  7,  1913. 

Praotioally  identical  with  Wilwn  (43)  and  Page  (45). 

S.  46,  U.  S.  63d.  Cong.,  1st  Scss.,  April  7,  1913. 

(48)  Smith,  Hoke.  A  bill  to  establish  agricultural  extension  depart- 
ments in  connection  with  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  states  receiving 
the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  of  acts  supple- 
mentary thereto.    7  p.    [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1913]. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  EkEwmn  for  Mr.  Smith  of  Georgia,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  agri- 
oulture  and  forestry  April  7.  1913. 

Identical  with  Lever  (36)  in  amended  form  as  reported  by  the  Senate  oommittee  on  agn- 
culture  and  forestry  Dec.  14,  1912,  and  with  Lever  (60);  for  other  bills  by  the  same  author  see 
(28),  (62). 

H.  R.  156,  U.  8. 63d.  Cong.,  Ist.  Sess.,  April  7, 1913. 

(49)  Flood,  H.  D.  A  bill  to  establish  agricultural  exteosicm  depart- 
ments in  connection  with  the  agricultural  colleges  and  high  schools  in  the 
several  states  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862, 
and  of  acts  supplementary  thereto.    7  p.    [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off., 

1913). 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Flood  of  Virginia,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  acrieultore,  April  7, 
1918. 

Identical  with  Flood  (4S). 

H.  R.  1692,  U.  S.  63d.  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  April  7, 1913. 

(50)  Lever,  A.  F.  A  bill  to  establish  agricultural  eztensicm  depart- 
ments in  connection  with  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  states  receiving 
the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  of  acts  supple- 
mentary thereto.    7  p.    [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1913]. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Lever  of  South  Carolina,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  agrieuliurs 
April  7.  1913. 

Identical  with  Lever  (36)  as  reported  in  amended  form  by  the  Senate  oommittee  Dec.  14, 
1912.  and  with  Smith  (48) ;  for  other  bills  of  the  same  author  see  (16).  (30).  (36) .  (64). 

H.  R.  2874,  U.  S.  63d.  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  April  17,  1913. 

(51)  Goodwin,  W.  S.  A  bill  to  cooperate  with  the  states  in  encourag- 
ing instruction  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  econo- 
mics in  secondary  schools;  in  maintaining  instruction  in  these  vocational 
subjects  in  state  normal  school:};  in  maintaining  extension  departments  in  state 
colleejes  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts;  and  to  approoriate  moaey  and 
regulate  its  expenditure.     13  p.    [Washington,  Govt,  print.  ofiF.,  1913]. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Goodwin  of  Arkazxsas,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  agriculture  April 
17.  1913. 

Identical  or  practically  so  with  DoUiver  (6).  Pace  (10).  Pace  (11,  original  form),  Wilson 
(16).  Godwin   (26).  Anderson  (27).  Goodwin  (34). 

S.  3091,  U.  S.  63d.  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Sept.  6,  1913. 

(52)  Smith,  Hoke.  A  bill  to  provide  for  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work  in  the  several  states  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress 
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approved  July  2,  1862,  and  of  acts  supplementary  thereto  and  the  United 
States  Department  oi  Agriculture.  7  p.  [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off., 
1913]. 

Introdaoed  by  Senator  Smith,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mjioulture  and  forestry 
Sept.  6, 1913;  endorsementa  read  and  referred  to  the  committee  Oct.  7, 16,  Nov.  3,  17;  r^)orted 
without  amendments  (53)  Dec.  10,  1013;  debated  Jan.  17.  28.  1914:  H.  R.  7951  Lever  (54) 
substituted  Jan.  28.  q.  t.  for  subsequent  history;  S.  3091  indefinitely  postponed  Feb.  7,  the 
substitute  bill  having  passed  the  Senate. 

A  redraft  of  Smith  (48).  the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  author,  the  Secretary  of  ani- 
eulture,  and  Mr.  Lever;  identical  with  Lever  (54);  for  other  bills  by  the  same  author  see  (28) 
(48) :  a  modification  of  this  bill  is  Tribble  (60). 

(63)    U.  S. — Congress — Senate — Committee  on  agricuUure  and  forestry. 

Providing  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work,  Dec.  10,  1913 

Report  to  accompany  S.  3091.  14  p.  [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1913]. 
(U.  S.  63d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  Senate  Report  139). 

Submitted  by  Senator  Smith;  contains  endorsements  of  this  and  of  similar  bills  previously 
before  Congress. 

H.  R.  7951,  U.  S.  63d.  Cong.,  1st.  Sess.,  Sept.  6,  1913. 
(54)    Lever,  A.  F.    A  bill  to  provide  for  cooperative  agricultural  ex- 
tension work  between  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  states  receiving 
the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  of  acts  supple- 
mentary thereto,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    7  p. 

[Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1913). 

Introduced  b:^  Mr.  Lever  of  South  Carolina,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  agriculture 
Sept.  6, 1913;  hearings  held  Sept.  23;  reported  with  amendments  (56)  Dec.  8;  debated,  amended 
and  passed  the  House  Jan.  10,  1914;  referred  to  Senate  committee  on  agriculture  and  foresUy 
Jan.  20;  reported  with  amendment  (67)  Jan.  20;  substituted  in  Senate  for  Smith  (52)  Jan.  28; 
debated  Jan.  28.  29,  30,  31,  Feb.  2.  5,  6.  7;  amended  and  passed  the  Senate  Feb.  7;  Senate 
amendment  dissigreed  to  by  House  aiid  conference  asked  Feb.  21;  conference  agreed  to  by 
Senate  Feb.  25;  conference  report  made  and  agreed  to  bjr  Senate  April  27.  and  by  House  May 
2;  examined  and  signed  in  House  and  Senate  May  4;  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  May  8.  1914. 

Identical  with  Smith  (62);  for  other  bills  by  the  same  author  see  (15),  (30).  (36).  (50). 

(56)    U.  &.— Congress — Hoiue— Committee  on  agriculture,     Agricultuial 

extension;  hearings 63d.  Congress,  1st  Session,  on  H.  R.  7951  commonly 

known  as  the  Lever  agricultural  extension  bill.    58  p.    [Washington,  Govt. 

print,  off.,  1913].      , 

Hearings  held  Sept.  23.  1913,  A.  F.  Lever,  chairman;  statement  of  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  agriculture.  Hon.  David  F.  Houston.  Secretaiy  of  agriculture^  Mr.  A.  E. 
Holder  representing  the  American  federation  of  labor,  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  President  Ohio 
state  university.  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins.  Director  Connecticut  agricultural  experiment  station* 
text  of  original  bill.  Lever  (50),  with  proposed  modifications  and  an  analysis  thereof  in  parallel 
fiohimns  (p.  24-30) ;  tentative  suggestions  agreed  to  by  the  Executive  .committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Ameiican  agricultural  TOllegee  and  experiment  stations  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  agriculture  and  correspondence  relating  thereto  (p.  31-32). 

(56)  U.    S. — Congress — Hoase— Committee    on    agricuUure,    Coopera* 

tive  agricultural  extension  work Report  Dec.  8,    1913,    to   accompany 

H.  R.  7951.    13  p.     [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,   1913).     (U.  S.  62d. 

Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  House  of  Representatives  Report  110). 
Submitted  by  Mr.  Lever. 

(57)  U.  B.— Congress — Seriate — Committee  on  agricuUure  and  forestry. 

Cooperative    agricultural    extension    work,    Jan.   26,    1914 Report  to 

accompany  H.  R.  7951.    1  p.    Washington,  (3ovt.  print,  off.,  1913.     (U.  S. 

63d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  Senate  Report  175). 
Submitted  by  Mr.  Smith. 

(58)  U.  ^,— Congress— Conference  committee.  Cooperative  agricul- 
tural extension  work,  April  28, 1914  . . .  Conference  report  to  accompany  H.  R., 
7951  [U.  S.  63d.  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.]    4  p.     [Washington,  CU)vt.  print,  off.,  1914]. 

(59)  Davenport,  Eugene.  The  relations  between  the  federal  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  and  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
[and  discussion  by  the  association].     (Proc.  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Colleges  and 

E]q)er.  Stas.  27  (1913)  p.  121-143). 

BMd  Nov.  14,  1013;  diseuMSS  Lever  (54). 
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H.  R.  9841,  U.  S.  63d.  Cong.,  2d  Sees.,  Dec.  4,  1913. 

(60)  Tribble,  S.  J.  A  bill  to  provide  for  cooperative  extension  work 
between  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  states  receiving  the  benefits  of 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  of  acts  supplementary  thereto 
and  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture.  7  p.  [Washington, 
Govt,  print,  off.,  1913]. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Tribble  of  Georsia,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  acnoulture  Dee.  4. 
1913. 

A  modification  of  Smith  (52). 

H.  R.  10393,  U.  S.  63d  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.,  Dec.  12, 1913. 

(61)  Adair,  J.  A.  M.  A  bill  to  eetabliah  agriciiltural-ext^ision  de- 
partments in  connection  with  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  states  receiving 
the  benefits  of  an  act  of  (Jongress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  of  acts  supple- 
mentary thereto.    7  p.    [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1913]. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Adair  of  Indiana,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  agriculture  Deo.  12, 
1913. 

[Smith-Lever  agricultural  extension  act].    May  8, 1914. 

(62)  U.  S.— Congress.  An  act  to  provide  for  agricultural  extension 
work  between  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  states  receiving  the 
benefits  of  an  act  of  CJongress  approved  July  2, 1862,  and  of  acts  supplementary 
thereto.  3  p.  [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1914].  (Public  No.  95, 
63d.  Congress,  H.  R.  7951;  also  in  U.  S.— Congrees.  Statutes  at  large.  38 
(1913-15)    p.  372-375). 

(63)  Houston,  D.  F.  Address  of  Welcome.  (Proc.  Assoc.  Amer. 
Agr.  Colleges  and  Exper.  Stas.,  28  (1914)  p.  29-23). 

Delivered  Nov.  11,  1014;  includes  remarks  on  the  operation  of  the  Smith-Lever  act. 

(64)  Association    of    American    agricultural    colleges    and    experiment 

stations.    The  administration  of  the  Smith-Lever  extension  act.     (Proc. 

Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Colleges  and  Exper.  Stas ,  28  (1914)  p.  111-129). 

Addreaset  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Tbompaon  representing  the  Executive  committee  of  the  aaeooiation. 
Dr.  A.  C.  True,  representing  the  U.  S.  L>epartment  of  agriculture,  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Curtiss  of 
Iowa.  Dr.  A.  M.  Soule  of  Goor^  Dr.  A.  £>.  Wilson  of  Minnesota  and  Dr.  B.  I.  Wheeler  of 
California  representing  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations;  delivered  Nov.  12, 
1914. 

(65)  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experimert 
stations.  Report  of  a  special  conmiittee  to  study  types  of  extension  organi- 
sation and  policy  in  the  land-grant  colleges.  (Proc.  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Col- 
leges and  Exper.  Stas.,  28  (1914)  p.  260-262). 

Read  Nov.  12, 1014;  Dr.  T.  R.  Bryant,  chairman. 

(66)  U.  S. — Department  of  agricuUure — Office  of  experiment  stations 
[Editorial  on  the  Smith-Lever  act].  (Exper.  Sta.  Record.  30  (1914)  no.  7 
601-609). 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  bibliographer  was  received. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture  was  submitted 
by  A.  C.  True  of  Washington,  D.  C,  chairman,  as  follows: 

Report  op  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Agriculture^ 

college  courses  for  the  preparation  of  extension  workers 

introduction 

This  report  of  the  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture  deals  with 
college  courses  for  the  preparation  of  extension  workers  in  agriculture.  The 
data  upon  which  the  study  is  based  were  collected  mainly  by  correspondence 
with  presidents  or  deans  of  agricultural  colleges,  directors  of  extension  work, 
and  professors  of  agricultural  education  in  these  institutions,  members  of 
the  States  Relations  Committee  and  other  officials  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  who  are  responsible  for  such  extension  work,  state  and  distiijt 
agents  and  leadera  in  charge  of  agiicultural  extension  work,  a  few  county  farm 
bureau  agents  or  managers  who  were  asked  by  their  leaders  to  send  sugges- 
tions to  the  committee,  officials  in  charge  of  farmers'  institutes,  and  a  few 
others  whose  connection  with  extension  ecucation  in  some  form  gives  them 
good  opportunity  to  form  opinions  on  some  of  the  questions  raised  in  this 
inquiry.  The  work  of  collecting  and  summarizing  the  data  was  performed  by 
Mr.  D.  J.  Crosby,  as  secretary  of  the  committee,  who  has  also  aided  the  com- 
mittee in  the  formulation  of  its  conclusions. 

Over  300  questionnairies  were  sen.  out  from  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  and  101  replies  were  re  eive  .  Some  of  the  questions  and  many 
of  the  replies  were  of  such  a  milure  as  to  render  of  little  value  any  attempt 
at  their  systematic  tabuation,  Lut  mtny  excellent  suggestions  were  made, 
and  these  the  conunittee  ^ill  attempt  to  incorporate  in  this  report,  taking 
them  up  under  the  same  headings  and  in  the  order  in  which  the  questions 
appeared  in  the  questionnaire. 

First,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that  much  interest  has  been  taken 
in  this  investigation.  Many  have  gone  to  considerable  trouble  to  answer 
fully  and  carefully  the  questions  asked,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  the  replies 
are  the  result  of  conferences,  faculty  meetings,  or  committee  investigations, 
80  that  they  might  represent  fairly  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  institutions 
rather  than  of  individuals. 

But  while  all  were  concerned  as  to  the  future  supply  and  the  qualifi- 
cations of  extension  workers,  not  all  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  agricultural 
colleges  should  be  caUed  upon  to  make  any  special  effort  to  train  young  men 
for  agricultural  extension  work.  Some  believe  that  extension  workers 
are  '^bom  not  made"  or  "bom  as  well  as  made,"  and  that  they  will  find 
their  bent  while  taking  the  college  course  or  afterwards  without  any  effort 
at  direction  or  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  college.  Others  fear  that  the 
offering  of  undergraduate  courses  or  groups  for  extension  workers  will  en- 
courage many  young  men  to  take  up  such  courses,  who  are  constitutionally 
unfit  for  extension  work.  Some  of  the  opinions  relating  to  the  general 
subject  under  consid^ation  are  expressed  well  in  the  following  quotations: 

Dean  Davenport  of  Illinois,  writes — 

"You  wiU  see  that  we  do  not  believe  very  much  in  a  highly  specialized 
training  of  extension  men,  but  rather  that  the  first  requisite  for  the  extension 
man  is  a  knowledge  of  his  subject,  which  knowledge  is  not  different  or  differ- 
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eoUy  acquired  from  that  oi  the  other  students  in  agriculture.  To  be  sure, 
as  ina  case  oi  training  for  teachers,  there  are  certain  courses  of  instruction 
which  he  may  well  take,  and  these  courses  we  propose  to  offer  to  that  group 
ai  students  who  are  fitting  thonsdves  for  extension  service.  However, 
we  are  united  in  believing  that  the  proposition  to  set  out  in  advance  to  train 
people  for  this  work  by  a  four  years'  course  particularly  designed  for  the 
puipose  is  fundamentally  wrong,  partly  because  it  takes  half  the  college 
course  for  a  man  to  find  himsdf  and  discover  exactly  what  he  wants  to  do, 
and  partly  because  extension  men  are  bom  as  well  as  made." 

The  personal  factor  is  emphasised  also  by  Dean  Waldron  ai  North 
Dakota— 

"It  is  hard  to  set  up  any  arbitrary  educational  requirements  for  a  county 
agent  for  the  reason  that  the  personal  factor  enters  so  largely  into  his  work 
that  preparation  alone,  of  whatever  kind,  would  not  necessarily  make  him  an 
efficient  agent.  Generally  speaking,  one  would  think  of  a  qualified  agoit 
as  having  completed  a  course  in  an  agricultural  college  and,  either  during 
this  time  or  after,  acquiring  experience  in  farm  management  by  actual  residence 
for  a  season  upon  a  selected  farm  where  he  is  to  act,  theoretically  at  least, 
as  farm  manager.  In  addition  to  such  training  one  can  readily  see  that 
special  instruction  in  rural  economics,  particularly  that  covering  marketing, 
distribution,  etc.,  would  add  greatly  to  an  agent's  effectiveness.  He  should 
be  able  to  get  all  of  the  technical  education  that  he  required  in  a  well  con- 
structed agricultural  course,  but  the  general  things  that  I  have  mentioned 
can  only  be  obtained  in  connection  with  direct  farm  experience. 

"A  man  who  understands  the  farmer's  problems  in  his  own  community 
and  is  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  sources  of  information  to  take  care  of 
new  questions  as  they  arise  and  whose  personality  enables  him  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  farmers,  is  a  good  county  agent.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  establish  any  artificial  barriers  that  would  exclude  men  of  this  kind. 
Where  the  personal  factor  does  not  enter,  as  in  the  case  of  an  experimait 
station  worker,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  set  up  requirements  that  must  be 
complied  with  b^ore  the  man  can  do  his  work  effectively.  In  the  case  of  the 
county  agent,  however,  where  he  can  obtain  his  information  readily  from  a 
great  variety  of  sources  and  where  his  personality  counts  for  so  much,  I  cannot 
see  that  we  would  gain  an3rthing  by  trying  to  establish  an3rthing  approaching 
hard  and  fast  requirements." 

A  warning  against  set  courses  of  study  and  a  narrow  education  is  sounded 
by  President  Widtsoe  of  Utah— 

"I  do  not  believe  in  set  courses  of  study,  except  as  certain  groups  of 
knowledge  must  be  considered.  The  extension  worker  needs  special  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  agriciilture,  and  a  broad  general  education  besides.  He 
should  be  generous,  sympathetic,  full  of  common  sense,  forgetful  of  self, 
and  able  to  use  his  knowledge  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  A  narrow, 
set  education  will  not  so  develop  a  man." 

Dean  Iddings  of  Idaho  emphasizes  the  group  plan  of  electives  and  also 
a  plan  for  insuring  broad  general  training — 

"In  my  judgment  a  great  deal  of  farm  experience  should  be  had  by  those 
who  expect  to  go  into  the  extension  field.  A  stud^it  before  graduating 
from  an  agricultural  college  with  the  idea  of  going  into  extension  work 
should  have  had  not  less  than  two  and  probably  as  much  as  five  or  more 
years  of  farm  experience. 

"We  are  coming  to  the  plan  here  of  requiring  that  all  students  in  the  college 
of  agriculture  take  the  same  course  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
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years.  In  these  two  years  an  introductory  or  foundational  course  is  givm 
in  each  of  the  various  divisions  of  agric\iltural  science,  such  as  farm  crops, 
animal  husbandry,  etc.  We  feel  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  should  be 
done  in  each  of  the  foundational  sciences,  such  as  chemistry,  botany  and  sool- 
ogy,  and  that  in  addition  the  student  must  have  had  some  work  in  all  the  var-  . 
ious  linesof  what  might  be  called  the  most  practical  phasesctf  agricultural  work. 
For  men  who  expect  to  become  instructors  in  technical  schools  and  experiment 
staticHi  workers  specialization  should  be  encouraged,  but  for  men  who  expect 
to  become  instructors  in  secondary  schools  and  who  plan  to  enter  the  exten- 
sion field,  specialization  is  not  so  desirable  and  probably  in  most  cases  ixk- 
advisable.  We  have  introduced  here  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  18  to 
20  elective  credits  in  the  various  degree  courses  of  the  agricultural  college  *  *  * 
The  man  who  plans  to  go  into  the  extension  field  can  utilize  these  extra  credits 
as  well  as  direct  his  entire  course,  by  choice  of  major  subjects  in  agriculture 
so  as  to  be  prepared  to  enter  the  extension  field.  This,  together  with  the  farm 
experioioe  heretctfore  mentioned,  would  so  prepare  a  man  that  he  might  look 
toward  field  work  of  any  sort  and  especially  county  agent  work.  I  ques- 
tion very  much  whether  the  man  who  plans  to  go  into  extension  work  should 
make  it  a  special  point  to  secure  an  advanced  degree.  I  think  that  the  time 
that  ordinarily  would  be  devoted  to  obtaining  an  advanced  degree  should 
be  applied  in  such  a  way  that  more  farm  experience  and  work  of  a  practi- 
cal nature  might  be  had.'' 

President  Waters  of  Kansas  emphasizes  the  same  points  as  to  broad 
general  trainiag  and  thorough  preparation  in  the  fundamentals  of  science 
and  agriculture,  and  adds — 

''The  college  graduate  of  usual  age  and  farm  experience  needs  to  take 
charge  of,  or  be  an  employee  on,  a  successfully  managed  farm  rather  than 
to  pursue  graduate  work  in  a  college  or  university.  After  two  or  three 
years  of  successful  farm  experience,  in  which  he  comes  in  contact  with  the 
business  side  of  farming  and  is  responsible  for  making  the  farm  pay,  he  may 
with  great  profit  to  himself,  in  preparing  for  extension  work,  go  to  the  college 
again  for  a  year.  His  college  work,  however,  should  be  more  in  the  nature 
of  roundiag  out  his  education  along  the  line  of  his  particular  work  in  the 
extension  field  and  should  be  of  such  character  as  to  give  him  a  better  grasp 
of  Uie  principles  underlying  the  practices  which  he  undertakes  to  teach. 
Therefore,  no  general  comrse  could  be  laid  down  which  would  be  suitable 
for  aU  the  lines  of  extension  work.  It  is  important  that  the  graduate  work 
be  taken  in  an  institution  other  than  his  Alma  Mater  and  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  institution  be  in  the  same  region  as  is  his  Alma  Mater. 

''If  the  county  agent  work  is  to  be  successful,  it  must  be  placed  in  charge 
of  men  who  know  more  about  farm  practices  and  farm  business  than  do  the 
men  whom  the  agait  is  serving.  It  is  impossible  to  get  this  knowledge  /rom 
a  college  course.  It  must  be  based  on  a  college  course  but  can  only  be  obtained 
on  a  farm.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  suc- 
cessful farm  expmence  added  to  a  broad,  sane  college  course.'' 

State  Leader  D.  W.  Frear  of  Colorado  thinks  that  a  graduate  course  for 
extension  workers  should  not  differ  much  from  that  offered  in  other  lines. 
He  adds — 

"However,  before  the  degree  is  granted  to  a  graduate  student  in  this 
work,  I  think  he  should  have  had  considerable  experience  along  some  line  of 
extension  work,  either  as  a  coimty  agent,  as  a  special  lecturer,  as  a  state 
leader  of  club  work  or  county  agent  work,  or  along  some  othCT  line  which  would 
indicate  that  he  had  some  special  ability.    I  do  not  believe  that  college  grad- 
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uates  poflBeflsing  only  bachelor's  degrees  should  be  encouraged  to  take  sudi  a 
course  with  the  escpectation  that  simply  taking  the  course  would  fit  them  for 
any  kind  of  extension  work.  If  we  are  not  careful  we  shall  overdo  the  thing 
and  encourage  people  to  enter  upon  extension  woric  who  are  not  prepared 
fundamentally  for  the  work." 

A  summary  of  the  replies  to  questions  sent  out  by  the  committee  follows: 

BUlOf  ABT  OF  KEPUES  TO  QUESTIONS 

I.  Entrance  requirements — 

1.  Should  anything  be  added  to  existing  entrance  requiremoits,  e.  g., 
farm  experience? 

Sixty-eight  of  those  who  answered  this  question  w&re  in  favor  of  making 
farm  experience  a  prerequisite  to  graduation  for  extension  worko^,  and 
60  of  them  would  insist  upon  it  as  an  entrance  requirement.  Of  the  remaining 
eight  who  answered  the  quetJtion  negatively,  several  would  like  to  see  farm 
practice  made  an  entrance  requirement,  not  only  for  prospective  extension 
workers  but  also  foi  all  students  entering  the  agricultural  courses.  But  since 
they  were  in  favor  of  treating  all  entrance  students  alike,  and  they  are  not 
prepared  to  make  farm  practice  a  general  entrance  lequirement,  they  gave  a 
negative  reply. 

One  correspondent  mentioned  a  high-school  course  in  agriculture  as  a 
desirable  prerequisite  for  those  entering  college  to  prepare  for  extension 
work. 

2.  What  should  be  the  farm  experience  prerequisite? 

From  the  nature  of  the  replies  to  this  question  it  was  evident  that  many 
did  not  consider  its  relation  to  the  previous  question,  and  so  they  mentioned 
the  farm  experience  which  an  extension  worker  should  have,  rather  than  the 
farm  experience  needed  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  training  for  extension  work. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  quite  evident  that  nearly  all  who  answered  this  question — 
and  there  were  over  80  replies  to  it — believe  that  a  rather  rigid  farm  experience 
prerequisite  should  be  insisted  upon.  There  were  only  two  who  would  waive 
the  requirement,  three  others  who  would  make  it  the  same  as  for  other  agri- 
cultural students,  which  would  in  most  cases  mean  six  months  or  lees,  and 
five  others  who  would  admit  on  less  than  a  year's  experience.  Thirty  men- 
tioned a  one-year  requirement  and  seven  of  these  specified  "one  full  calendar 
year."  Ten  favored  two  years;  four,  three  years;  two,  four  years;  two,  five 
years;  and  14  would  like  to  insist  that  the  applicant  be  farm  reared.  Eleven 
specified  that  applicants  for  admission  should  have  enough  experience  to 
acquire  familiarity  with  ordinary  farm  operations. 

Familiarity  with  ordinary  farm  operations  is  doubtless  the  qualifi- 
cation that  all  have  in  mind  as  the  desirable  minimum  for  agricultural  col- 
lege entrance.  Certainly  not  much  experience  in  the  actual  management 
of  farm  operations  could  be  expected  of  young  men  who  enter  college  at  16 
or  18  years  of  age.  Those  who  are  older  and  more  experienced  are  the  ex- 
ceptional men  who  might  be  put  into  responsible  positions  in  agricultural 
extension  immediately  after  graduation,  without  postgraduate  experioice. 

II.  Undergraduate  courses — 

1 .    Required  college  courses — 
a.    To  what  extent  should  the  studies  of  each  year  be  definitely 
prescribed? 

As  in  the  case  of  entrance  requirements  several  oorrespondents  would 
make  no  distinction  between  students  intending  to  take  up  agricultural 
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extension  work  and  those  preparing  for  other  agricultural  work.  Very 
few  could  be  said  to  favor  absolutely  unrestricted  electives.  Not  more  than 
three  were  in  favor  of  less  than  two  years  of  prescribed  work,  while  10  expressed 
themselves  as  in  favor  of  prescribing  nearly  all  of  the  undergraduate  work. 
Fifteen  were  in  favor  of  prescribing  all  of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years 
and  15  would  prescribe  freshman  and  sophomore  work  and  about  half  of  the 
remainder  of  the  course.  Four  believed  in  prescribing  at  least  a  foundation 
course  in  each  branch  of  agriculture. 

The  general  attitude  toward  prescribed  courses  manifested  by  those  dis- 
cussing this  question  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  about  80  percent  of 
them  were  in  favor  of  pi  escribing  at  least  half  of  the  undergraduate  couises. 

b.  Should  minimum  fundamental  courses  in  each  of  the  related 
sciences  and  each  branch  of  agriculture  be  insisted  upon,  or  would  it  be  better 
to  devote  more  time  to  a  few  subjects? 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  prevailing  opinion  on  this  question.  Out 
of  79  answers  74  were  in  favor  of  prescribing  minimum  fundamental  courses. 

c.  Should  specialization  in  some  phase  of  agriculture  be  encouraged? 
On  this  question  the  replies  were  about  three  to  one  for  specialization. 

Some  cautioned  against  ''over  specialization''  and  some  would  not  encourage 
students  in  an  extension  co\u«e  to  specialize  more  than  other  students, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  a  quite  general  feeling  that  a  young  man  would  stand 
a  better  chance  of  succeeding  in  extension  work  if  to  a  broad  general  course 
in  agriculture  he  were  to  add  more  thorough  preparation  in  some  one  phase 
of  agriculture. 

By  some  correspondents  a  distinction  was  made  between  those  preparing 
for  a  position  as  county  agent  and  those  who  wish  to  become  specialists. 
By  these  it  was  held  that  prospective  specialists  might  be  permitted  con- 
siderable specialization,  even  in  undergraduate  work,  but  that  prospective 
county  agents  should  follow  either  a  prescribed  course  or  specialize  only  in 
a  broad  way  by  means  of  elective  groups. 

Still  others  would  avoid  all  specialization  in  the  undergraduate  course, 
but  would  insist  upon  post-graduate  specialization  as  an  essential  to  recom- 
mendation for  any  responsible  position  in  extension  work,  not  on  the  ground 
that  post-graduate  work  is  essential  to  success  in  extension  work,  but  because 
a  college  which  assumes  the  responsibility  of  preparing  and  reoonmiending 
young  men  for  the  extension  field  should  set  unimpeachable  standards. 

d.  Should  there  be  any  difference  between  the  required  work  of  those 
preparing  to  become  specialists  and  those  preparing  to  become  county  agents? 
If  so,  what? 

Sixty-four  of  the  74  correspondents  answering  this  question  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  and  47  of  these  stated  that  the  work  of  prospective  county 
agents  should  be  broader  and  more  general  than  that  for  specialists.  Among 
several  subjects  specifically  mentioned  as  desirable  for  the  prospective  county 
agent  to  take  as  a  part  of  his  undergraduate  course,  rural  economics  was 
mentioned  15  times,  farm  management  14  times,  rural  sociology  13  times, 
extension  organization  and  policy  and  psychology  each  eight  times,  extension 
laws  seven  times,  public  speaking  twice,  and  farm  accounting,  organization,  and 
extension  teaching  each  once.  Others  spoke  in  a  general  way  of  the  desirabi- 
lity oi  such  students  pursuing  courses  ' 'dealing  with  rural  problems'*. 

For  the  prospective  county  agent,  then,  there  seems  to  be  quite  general 
agreement  that  not  less  than  two  of  the  foiur  years  of  undergraduate  work 
shouki  be  prescribed,  that  the  prescribed  work  should  include  fundamental 
courses  in  the  icienoes  related  to  agriculture  and  in  the  several  branehes  of 
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agriculture,  that  moderate  spedalisatioD  should  be  prorided  for,  and  that 
subjects  dealing  with  ruial,  social,  and  ecopomic  probleois  should  not  be 
omitted. 

For  the  prospective  specialist  in  extenskm  work,  on  the  other  hand» 
there  seems  to  be  the  feeling  that  the  present  arrangement  of  agricultural 
courses  is  fairly  satisfactory,  tiiat  he  should  become  first  a  specialist  in  animal 
husbandry,  agronomy,  farm  management,  entomology,  or  some  other  brandi 
of  rural  science,  and  then,  if  he  has  the  inclination  and  the  alnlity,  he  may 
take  up  extension  work  in  his  choeen  line.  This  feding  is  streDgthened,  no 
doubt,  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  specialists  in  extension  work  is  not  now 
so  pressing  as  for  county  agents. 

2.    Elective  college  courses — 

a.  To  what  extent  should  elective  courses  be  made  available? 

On  the  question  of  electives  for  proq)ective  extension  workers  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  approaching  unanimity  of  opinion,  except  that  electives 
should  be  largely  confined  to  junior  and  senior  years.  Twenty  ocnreepondents 
specified  from  50  percent  in  junior  and  senioi  years  to  75  percent  or  "nearly 
all"  in  these  years,  but  20  others  would  make  electives  available  only  to  a 
very  smaU  extent.  Fourteen  others  would  offer  no  free  electives,  but  would 
arrange  for  elective  groups  in  junior  and  senior  years,  while  three  suggested 
senior  electives  and  junior  extras  for  students  in  professional  extension  courses. 
Three  correspondents  would  put  all  agricultural  students  on  the  same  basis 
as  regards  elective  courses,  and  eleven,  mostly  representing  detached  agri- 
cult\ural  colleges  in  which  facilities  for  offering  electives  are  comparatively 
limited,  would  make  electives  available  "as  far  as  possible".  However, 
statements  indicating  a  leaning  toward  a  large  proportion  of  elective  studies 
often  are  conditioned  upon  provision  being  made  first  for  fundamental 
courses  in  science  and  in  technical  subjects,  or,  in  other  cases,  upon  making 
a  distinction  between  electives  for  those  preparing  to  be  specialists  and  those 
preparing  for  county  agent  work,  so  as  to  give  the  former  larger  freedcnn 
in  the  matter  of  electives.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  rooted  strongly  that  if 
the  prospective  county  agent  completes  the  desirable  fundamental  courses 
there  will  be  little  opportunity,  in  the  ordinary  foiu'-year  curriculum,  for 
elective  subjects,  imless,  as  some  have  suggested,  he  takes  them  as  "extras". 

b.  Should  electives  (or  required  subjects)  not  now  generally  available 
be  added  to  the  list,  e.  g.,  courses  in  educational  psychology,  rural  education, 
rural  economics,  rural  social  conditions,  extension  teaching,  extension  or- 
ganisation and  policy? 

Eighty  correspondents  answered  this  question  and  the  proportion  was 
39  to  1  in  favor  of  one  or  more  (mostly  more)  of  these  subjects,  either  as 
required  or  elective  work.  As  was  indicated  in  discussing  the  relationship 
between  the  required  work  for  specialisto  and  that  for  prospective  county 
agents,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  training  in  economic  and  social  science 
is  essential  for  those  whose  work  primarily  is  among  practical  people  out 
upon  the  farms  and  who  have  passed  school  age.    As  one  correspondent  wrote : 

"The  training  is  likely  to  be  too  special  in  the  field  of  producticm.  The 
county  agent  is  first  of  all  a  rural  leader  and  must  understand  other  problems 
incident  to  rural  industry  besides  production." 

Another  believes  that: 

"The  student  candidate  for  county  agent  ♦  ♦  *  should  be  offered  scHne 
subject  or  subjects  that  will  develop  his  tact,  diplomacy  and  ability  to  meet 
and  measure  people." 
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Stall  others  would  add  to  the  list  of  subjects  mentioned  above  such  sub- 
jects as  markets  and  marketing,  agricultural  journalism,  and  ''public  speaking 
and  pieeentation  of  subject  matter." 

As  to  the  value  of  these  subjects  to  the  extension  worker  there  seems  to 
be  little  question  in  the  case  of  social  and  economic  studies  or  of  studies  deal- 
ing with  extension  organisation,  methods  and  policy;  but  in  various  quarters 
some  question  is  raised  as  to  the  wisdom  of  burdening  students,  who  are 
likely  to  have  a  very  full  curriculum,  with  such  a  subject  as  educational 
psydiology.  But,  it  is  pointed  out,  practically  all  specialists  in  extension 
work  become  teachers  in  extension  schools,  and  even  county  agents  are  called 
upon  frequently  to  teach  in  some  capacity  or  other.  Besides,  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  educational  psychology  will  help  one  to  understand  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind  and  to  this  extent  will  help  to  develop  his  ''abil- 
ity to  meet  and  measure  people".  Furthermore,  courses  in  rural  economics 
and  sociology  already  are  available  in  many  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and, 
as  one  correspondent  pointed  out,  if  there  is  danger  of  overloading  the  curri- 
culum, the  essentials  of  all  these  courses  could  be  given  in  one  or  two 
courses. 

Courses  dealing  with  extension  organization,  methods  and  policy  are  yet 
to  be  developed,  except  that  in  a  few  isolated  cases  some  of  the  features  of 
extension  work  as  it  is  now  being  carried  on  are  being  taught  or  have  recently 
been  offered  separately  or  in  connection  with  other  courses.  For  example, 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  which  was  probably  the  first 
institution  in  this  country  to  offer  such  coiu-ses,  gives  three  courses  in  "ex- 
tension work",  the  first  two  of  which  are  two-hour  courses  and  the  third 
a  one^our  course.  The  work  consists  of  lectures  and  discussions  on  prob- 
lems of  agricultural  extension  and  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with 
parliamentary  practice,  to  encourage  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  to  train 
for  effective  self-expression  in  public. 

Another  closed  related  course  in  this  institution  is  that  in  "rural  or- 
ganisation", which  is  a  one-hour  course  dealing  with  rural  conmiunity  organ- 
isation as  exemplified  in  farm  bureaus. 

The  Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture  is  offering  for  the  first  time  a  course 
in  "extension  methods",  open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors,  with  one  or  two 
hours  credit.  This  is  a  study  of  agricultural  extension  organization  and  work 
and  of  the  presentation  of  agricultural  and  home  economics  subjects  by  exten- 
sion methods.  Training  will  be  given  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  subject 
matter  for  extoision  instruction,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  value,  prepa- 
ration andiise  of  illustrative  and  demonstrational  material. 

A  similar  course  is  that  offered  this  year  at  the  Agricultiu*al  and  Mechani- 
cal College  of  Texas  in  "agricultural  extension  and  demonstration".  This 
deals  with  the  history  of  the  extension  and  demonstration  movement  in  agri- 
culture, types  of  organization  for  extension  work,  the  most  effective  methods 
a[iq;>loyed  in  extension  work,  and  problems  and  practice  in  presenting  sub- 
ject matter  to  varied  audiences. 

The  College  of  Agricultm-e  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  its  summer 
session  this  year  conducted  a  course  in  "agricultural  extension  methods 
and  problems",  consisting  of  27  lectures,  about  half  of  which  were  given 
by  the  assistant  director  of  agricultural  extension  and  the  remainder  by 
other  members  of  the  faculty,  by  the  extension  agents  of  transportation 
companies  and  other  industrial  and  financial  corporations  interested  in 
agricultiiral  production,  and  by  representatives  of  the  United  States  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture.    (See  pages  65-66.) 
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m.    Graduate   courses — 

Should  graduates  of  the  foiu'-year  agricultural  coUege  course  be  recom- 
mended for  extension  woric  of  any  kind?  Discuss  exceptions  which  may  be 
made  in  this  connection.  If  graduate  work  or  practice  should  be  insisted 
upon,  please  discuss  the  following  items  fully: 

1.    Resident  graduate  work — 

a.  Should  it  be  done  in  the  institution  in  which  the  bachelor's  degree 
was  earned  or  elsewhere? 

b.  What  should  be  its  character  and  what  kind  should  it  cover? 

In  the  first  place  there  was  serious  question  in  the  minds  of  some  cor- 
respondents as  to  whether  prospective  county  agents  would  be  prepared  better 
for  their  work  by  pursuing  graduate  studies  and  work.  Specialists  in  exten- 
sion woik  would  be  better  prepared — ^that  was  generally  conceded;  but  county 
agents  and  ext^ision  workers  in  general  agriculture,  those  who  conduct  de- 
monstrations and  deal  with  very  elementary  principles  in  agriculture — mig)it 
they  not  become  so  highly  trained  technically  as  to  put  them  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  slow-working  processes  of  the  farmer's  mind — the  less  successful, 
plodding  farm^  whom  we  fail  to  reach  with  the  bulletin,  the  farmers'  institute, 
and  the  extension  school?  In  a  few  cases  it  was  pointed  out  that  8(»ne  of 
the  most  successful  county  agents  were  men  of  meager  technical  training  in 
agriculture,  some  of  whom  never  had  attended  an  agricult\ural  college.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  best  trained  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges  had 
failed  miserably  as  county  agents.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  pick  men  rath» 
than  to  train  men? 

The  secretary  of  the  committee  has  interviewed  some  of  the  very  suc- 
cessful county  agents  who  are  not  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges  and  has 
letters  from  others  of  this  type.  Practically  without  excepticm  these  men 
deplore  the  fact  that  they  lack  technical  training.  They  believe  they  could 
succeed  much  better  with  technical  training.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  men 
and  others  like  them  may  have  succeeded  because  in  them  we  find  developed 
to  a  high  degree  the  qualities  of  sympathy,  leadership,  and  resourcefulness. 
They  see  other  men's  problems  and  bring  expert  assistance  to  their  aid  in 
solving  them.  They  are  not  successful  because  of  their  lack  of  technical 
training,  but  in  spite  of  it.  Many  of  them,  too,  are  men  who  have  had  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  or  experience  in  dealing  with  men  or  have  made 
notable  success  in  practical  agriculture.  They  are  men  who  have  read 
and  studied  to  educate  themselves. 

That  these  qualities,  experiences,  and  opportunities  are  highly  considered 
by  those  concerned  with  the  training  or  the  employment  of  county  agents, 
is  indicated  by  the  replies  to  the  question  whether  agricultural  college  grad- 
uates, without  further  training  or  experience,  might  be  recommended  for  ex- 
tension work  of  any  kind.  Only  nine  of  the  71  correspondents  replying  to 
this  question  gave  an  imqualified  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  nine  an  un- 
qualified negative.  The  other  43  said  that  they  might  be  recommended  if 
exceptionaUy  mature,  or  if  they  had  had  exceptional  farm  experience  or 
teaching  experience,  or  were  possessed  of  exceptional  qualities  of  leadership, 
and  so  forth.  Otherwise  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  get  experience  or 
additional  training. i 

The  point  was  made  also  that,  just  at  present,  when  the  pressure  for  men 
is  so  great,  we  cannot  insist  upon  such  high  qualities  as  we  shall  demand  later 
on  when  men  of  the  desired  training  and  experience  become  more  plentifuL 

MSee  report  of  N«w  York  Ck>mmittee  on  Eligible  list  of  OMidkbtet  for  Fum  Bureau  Muh 
acenhipe,  page  29. 
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As  to  whether  graduate  work  should  be  done  in  the  institution  in  which 
the  bachelor's  degree  was  earned  or  elsewhere,  83  percent  of  the  replies  were 
in  fayor  of  going  elsewhere,  provided  the  student  could  find  suitable  condi- 
tions in  another  coUege,  and  only  8  percent  favored  graduate  work  in  the  same 
coUege.  The  remainder  pointed  out  the  advantage,  for  prospective  coimty 
agents,  of  pursuing  graduate  work  in  the  state  in  which  the  candidate  ex- 
pects to  work.  One  correspondent  discussing  the  question  from  this  point 
of  view  sajrs: 

'This  depends  largely  on  the  probable  field  of  work  to  which  the  candi- 
date goes.  The  graduate  course  had  best  be  taken  in  the  state  where  work 
is  desired.  Special  state  problems  can  then  be  taken  up  as  research  work, 
and  the  candidate  fitted  to  meet  and  solve  these.  If  the  candidate  has  no 
choice  of  state  or  territory,  his  graduate  work  should  be  done  in  a  different 
university  than  his  undergraduate  work.  In  this  way  he  gets  a  greater  width 
of  vision  and  a  different  angle  of  attack  for  similar  problems.'' 

One  difficulty  encountered  in  foUowing  out  this  plan  is  pointed  out  by  an- 
other correspondent,  who  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural coUeges  are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  suitable  graduate  work  for  extension 
candidates. 

Relative  to  the  character  of  graduate  work  for  prospective  extension 
woiicers,  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  That  the  work  of  pros- 
pective county  agents  and  that  of  specialists  should  differ  materially  is  quite 
generally  recognized,  and  yet  a  goodly  number  of  the  correspondents,  especially 
among  directors  of  extension  work,  would  make  no  distinction,  so  far  as 
regulations  are  concerned,  between  graduate  work  for  prospective  extension 
workers  and  that  for  other  graduates. 

A  considerable  nimiber  of  correspondents  expressed  themselves  in  favor 
of  students  doing  graduate  work  along  the  line  of  their  chosen  major  subject 
in  imdergraduste  work  or  their  chosen  major  in  extension  work.  What  is 
meant  by  this  is  not  clear,  imless  it  be  that  the  graduate  work  should  be  in- 
tensified along  a  few  lines. 

As  between  regular  graduate  study,  graduate  practice  and  a  combination 
of  the  two,  correspondents  were  about  equaUy  divided.  Some  were  in  favor 
of  regular  graduate  work;  some,  of  graduate  work  consisting  largely  of  practice 
in  the  field  or  in  extension  activities;  and  some,  of  a  judicious  combination 
of  the  two  kinds.  Several  called  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  needs 
of  the  coimty  agent  and  those  of  the  speciahst,  maintaining  that  the  former 
should  emphasise  practical  work  and  the  latter  intensive  study  or  investiga- 
tion. One  specific  suggestion  was  to  the  effect  that  the  graduate  work  of 
the  coimty  agent  should  consist  mainly  of  ''the  theory  and  practice  of  demon- 
stration", and  another  that  the  graduate  student  should  work  in  an  experi- 
ment station  long  enough  to  be  able  to  outline  and  conduct  a  demonstration 
'Vhich  would  demonstrate  something".  Another  suggestion  along  this  line 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  graduate  work  include  a  study  of  "station  and  ex- 
tension work  of  his  own  and  all  other  stations  and  colleges  in  his  chosen  field 
of  extension  effort." 

With  an  appreciation,  doubtless,  of  the  inadequacy  of  present  under- 
graduate courses  in  economic  and  social  sciences,  for  those  intending  to  be 
leaders  and  advisors  among  rural  people,  several  have  suggested  that  their 
graduate  work  consist  largely  of  such  subjects  as  rural  economics,  farm 
management,  rural  sociology  and  psychology.  Others  would  disassociate 
graduate  work  and  practice,  the  idea  being  to  have  the  students  take  a  year 
of  practice  and  then  a  year  of  graduate  work.    One  correspondent  who  thinks 
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that  tlie  graduate  woik  should  oonaist  largely  of  economics  and  sociology 
writes  that  "actual  extension  work  should  go  between  undergraduate  and 
graduate  work",  and  another  that  one  year  of  post-graduate  woik,  as  prac- 
tical as  ixMsiUe,  "should  be  followed  by  summer  courses  each  year,  when 
practicable/' 

Opinions  as  to  the  time  which  an  extension  candidate  should  devote  to 
graduate  work  did  not  differ  very  materially.  There  were  32  who  favored 
one  year,  12  who  favored  two  years,  and  one  who  mentioned  a  longer  period, 
but  most  of  those  who  mentioned  a  longer  period  than  one  year  had  in  mind 
a  combination  of  practice  and  study.  One  year  of  resident  graduate  work 
is  the  generally  accepted  standard  of  time,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  inclina- 
tion to  change  this.  However,  when  it  came  to  a  discussion  of  the  time  a 
young  man  should  devote  to  acquiring  experience  in  farming  and  in  extension 
work  before  being  recommended  for  a  position  of  responsibility  as  county 
agent,  opinions  differed  considerably. 

2.    Experience — 
a.    Should  farm  experience  or  practice  in  extension  work  be  insisted 
upon  after  the  completion  of  the  coUege  course  and  should  it  be  counted 
toward  an  advanced  degree? 

Upon  the  first  of  these  two  questions  there  was  practically  no  difference 
of  opinion.  Two  replied  in  the  negative,  while  68  said  that  experience  should 
be  insisted  upon  after  the  college  course  and  10  more  insisted  upon  it  then, 
if  not  before. 

As  to  whether  credit  toward  an  advanced  degree  should  be  given  for 
practice,  opinions  differed  considerably,  but  those  who  favored  such  credit 
outnumbered  those  who  did  not  two  to  one.  The  arguments  advanced  for  and 
against  giving  credit  for  experience  can  be  indicated  best  by  quotations  from 
some  of  the  letters  received. 

The  following  excerpts  represent  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  proposition: 

"Faim  experience  should  be  required  after  the  completion  of  the  college 
couise  if  there  has  been  no  experience  prior  to  entrance.  Farm  experience 
should  not  be  counted  toward  an  advance  J  degree,  as  it  possesses  none  of  the 
academic  elements  applied  in  a  degree  which  represents  learning  or  scholar- 
ship." 

"In  most  cases  it  should  be  required.  It  should  not  count,  however, 
toward  a  degree  until  the  work  can  be  sjrstematized  more  than  it  is  at  the 
present  and  oftrried  on  under  some  responsible  person." 

**  *  *  itt  unless  it  has  resulted  in  some  concrete  studies  that  can  be 
published^  it  should  not  count  towards  an  advanced  degree." 

Among  the  expressions  in  favor  of  credit  for  extension  practice  or  ad- 
vanced farm  practice,  the  following  are  fairly  representative: 

"We  believe  that  both  farm  experience  and  preliminary  practice  in  ex- 
tension work  should  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  permanently 
filling  a  responsible  position  in  extension  work.  This  experience  being  very 
necessary  should,  we  believe,  count  to  a  reasonable  extent  toward  an  ad- 
vsnced  degree,  which  degree  should  be  recognized  as  different  from  the  degree 
granted  purely  on  the  basis  of  the  accomplishment  of  resident  study  in  an  in- 
stitution without  regard  to  practical  experience." 

'Tarm  experience  desirable.  Some  types  might  be  counted  as  laboratory 
work  for  advanced  degrees." 

"It  might  well  be  credited  toward  a  degree,  but  a  surplus  of  men  will 
have  to  appear  before  this  plan  will  work  out." 
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"Credit  should  be  given  for  definite  extension  projects." 

"Credit,  yes,  provided  such  work  is  done  under  supervision  and  reports 
are  made." 

"If  experience  is  gained  under  proper  supervision,  credit  should  be  given 
for  it." 

'Tarm  experience  should  be  insisted  upon  and  should  be  counted  toward 
an  advanced  degree,  if  an  advanced  degree  is  to  be  required  for  extension 
positions." 

"If  foUowed  up  by  a  thesis  or  special  leport,  possibly  an  examination, 
credit  should  be  given." 

"Actual  experience  is  of  so  much  importance  in  this  woiic  that  it  should  be 
counted  toward  an  advanced  degree." 

b.  Should  experierce  be  acquired  under  supervision  of  the  coDege? 
Fifty  voted  in  favor  of  college  supervision  and  20  against.  Many  con- 
sider supervision  desirable  but  doubt  whether  it  is  practicable;  others  do 
not  believe  in  it  at  all  Some  who  say  that  the  graduates  should  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  should  have  no  supervision  of  their  post-graduate  practice,  do  not 
seem  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion is  college  preparation  of  extension  workers,  not  the  employment  of  ex- 
tension workers.  It  may  be  the  best  thing  for  some  young  men — college 
graduates— to  shift  for  themselves,  but  before  a  college  can  recommend 
them  for  responsible  positions  it  must  have  some  way  of  measuring  their 
attamments;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  supervision  or  examination  of 
some  sort.  As  several  correspondents  have  pointed  out,  if  farm  practice 
or  other  practical  experience  is  to  count  toward  a  degree  it  should  be  super- 
vised by  the  college.    If  ^o  ciedit  is  to  be  given,  supervision  is  unnecessary. 

Some  make  a  distinction  between  "supervision"  and  "observation", 
maintaining  that  if  supervision  is  impractici^le,  then  experience  should  be 
acquired  in  the  employ  of  some  thoroughly  practical  and  successful  farmer  or 
as  apprentice  to  some  successful  county  agent  "approved  by  the  college". 
But  whatever  the  term  used,  it  seems  to  be  the  idea  that  the  post-graduate 
experience  should  be  thoroughly  practical,  that  it  should  be  along  the  line  of 
extension  work  which  the  candidate  expects  to  foUow,  and  that  it  should  be 
measurable  by  scholastic  standards,  or  something  closely  resembling  them, 
if  credit  toward  a  degree  is  to  be  given. 

c.  What  kinds  of  experience  should  an  extension  candidate  have 
and  what  should  be  the  relative  amount  of  each? 

That  all  should  have  farm  experience  seems  to  be  agreed,  and  extension 
experience  is  also  frequently  mentioned  as  desirable,  as  is  also  "woik  of  a 
practical  natiu^"  without  further  specification.  Ajdong  other  kinds  of  experi- 
ence mentioned  are  teaching  experience,  actual  experience  in  the  line  that  the 
student  intends  to  follow,  experience  in  social  work,  in  "handling  men", 
in  "dealing  with  people",  in  "public  affairs"  and  in  pubUc  speaking. 

d.  In  what  specific  ways  may  desirable  experience  be  acquired? 
Some  of  the  ways  that  were  mentioned  and  the  nimiber  of  persons  sug-  - 

gesting  each  are  as  foUows:  Working  on  farms  38,  apprenticeship  to  successful 
extension  worker  34,  in  charge  of  some  farm  project  24,  doing  extension  work 
21,  teaching  19,  selling  farm  machinery  or  engaging  in  other  commercial 
work  14,  and  experiment  station  work  6. 

Farm  work  of  some  kind  usually  was  the  first  thing  suggested  and  in 
many  cases  it  was  specified  that  the  farm  work  shoidd  place  the  reqx>nsi- 
bility  of  management  upon  the  student,  that  he  should  manage  the  home 
farm  or  some  other  farm  for  a  year  or  two,  with  full  responsibility  for  all 
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details  of  the  work.    Experience  of  this  kind,  it  was  thought,  woukl  enable 
him  to  appreciate  and  help  him  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  other  farmers. 

Apprenticeship  to  other  extension  workers  at  a  small  salary,  usually  just 
about  aiough  to  cover  expenses  for  clothing  and  subsistence,  ia  a  plan  which 
already  is  being  tried  in  a  number  of  states,  though  not  as  a  part  of  a  college 
professional  course  for  extoision  workers.  As  a  sort  of  final  test  of  the 
candidate  before  giving  him  full  responsibility,  it  has  much  to  recommaid  it. 

Those  who  suggest  "doing  extension  woric''  doubtless  had  the  same 
thing  in  mind,  for  it  is  rather  unusual  to  place  a  young  man  as  county  agent 
until  he  has  shown  ability  in  some  line  of  extension  woric  or  in  teaching. 

The  suggestion  that  desirable  expoiaice  could  be  gained  by  teaching 
probably  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  successful  extension 
woricers  have  been  drawn  from  the  teaching  profession,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  teachers  of  agriculture  in  high  schools  engage  more  or  less 
in  extension  woric  and  so  get  real  experience  in  the  extension  fidd.  The 
fact  that  nearly  every  state  that  gives  state  aid  for  vocational  agriculture  in 
high  schools  now  requires  the  teachers  of  agriculture  to  supervise  the  home  pro- 
jects in  agriculture  of  the  students,  makes  employers  of  extension  woriceis 
turn  to  the  vocational  agricultural  schools  as  valuable  training  schools, 
especially  for  county  agents. 

Employment  in  an  experiment  station  or  in  oth^  research  woric  is  men- 
tioned as  one  way  to  familiarise  prospective  extension  workers  with  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  agriculture  and  also  to  insure  an  appreciation  of  all  the  factors 
that  go  to  make  up  a  demonstration.  As  one  correspondent  put  it,  the  can- 
didate should  ''do  enough  investigational  work  to  b^  able  to  outline  and  carry 
out  a  real  demonstration."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  their  scientific 
training  in  college  should  give  them  a  clear  idea  of  the  essentials  of  a  de- 
monstration. 

The  other  suggestions — ^that  the  candidate  engage  in  some  commercial 
enterprise,  in  social  work,  in  organizing-  rural  oommimities,  or  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  cooperative  enterprise — are  closely  related  and  arises  from  a  belief 
that  ability  to  meet  and  deal  with  people  and  lead  them  are  prerequisites 
to  success  in  helping  them. 

e.    By  what  S3rstem  of  supervision  and  reports  may  the  preparedness 
of  a  graduate  student  be  determined? 

Relatively  few  of  our  correspondents  had  definite  suggestions  to  make 
in  r^ly  to  this  question.  The  question  was  a  new  one.  There  was  no  ex- 
perience to  guide  and  apparently  little  thought  had  been  given  to  the  matter 
prior  to  the  sending  out  of  our  questionnaire.  Consequently,  many  of  the 
replies  suggested  only  the  tests  which  have  been  in  use  a  long  time  in  connection 
with  scholastic  post-graduate  studies,  such  as  the  examination  of  students 
and  the  preparation  of  a  thesis.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  replies 
contained,  in  addition,  some  very  pertinent  suggestions  indicating  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  correspondents  of  the  practice  features  of  graduate 
work  for  prospective  extension  workers. 

The  suggestion  most  frequently  made  was  that  a  system  of  reports  be 
perfected  to  determine  the  progress  and  success  of  the  students,  these  reports 
to  be  submitted  at  stated  intervals  by  the  students,  or  by  their  employers 
or  instructors,  or  by  both. 

Another  suggestion  made  by  a  number  of  correspondents  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  regular  system  of  supervision  be  provided  for  through  the  appointment 
of  a  supervisor  or  inspector  of  practice,  who  would  have  charge  of  all  the  prac- 
tice work  of  these  graduate   ttud«QtS|  on  farma,  in  ateDsion  schools,  in 
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fann  bureau  work,  juvenile  club  work,  farm  management  surveys,  etc., 
and  would  visit  them  frequently  to  check  up  results,  and  give  them  needed 
help  and  encouragement.  A  somewhat  similar  plan  must  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  others  who  suggested  "inspection"  of  the  work  of  the  graduate 
students,  because  any  S3rstem  of  inspection  would  involve  the  employment 
of  a  fidd  man  to  have  charge  of  the  work.  The  suggestions  concerning 
supervision  and  inspection  were  more  nimierous  than  any  of  the  others,  but 
there  was  another  considerable  group  who  would  determine  the  preparedness 
of  graduate  students  by  "the  success  of  the  work  they  have  been  doing". 
How  their  success  was  to  be  measured  was  not  stated,  but  evidently  some 
sjrstem  of  supervision  or  inspection  would  have  to  be  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

f.  What  form  of  credit  should  be  given  to  a  student  who  has  com- 
pleted a  professional  extension  course  comprising  one  or  more  years  of  post- 
graduate study  and  experience?  Should  a  special  degree  or  certificate  be 
conferred? 

All  but  five  of  the  correspondents  repl)ring  to  this  question  were  in  favor 
of  some  form  of  credit,  not  only  the  usual  bachelor's  degree  for  undergrad- 
uate work,  but  also  some  additional  credit  for  properly  organized  and  super- 
vised postgraduate  practice.  That  the  usual  credit  would  be  given  for  schol- 
astic postgraduate  work  done  in  this  connection  goes  without  8a3ring,  but  what 
rating  should  be  given  to  the  practice  features  of  a  professional  course  for 
extension  workers  and  whether  the  usual  master's  degree  or  some  special 
degree  should  be  conferred  are  matters  yet  to  be  determined. 

As  between  granting  the  usual  master's  degree  and  a  special  degree, 
opinions  were  about  equally  divided.  Twenty-eight  were  in  favor  of  the 
usual  degree,  28  in  favor  of  a  special  degree,  and  14  in  favor  of  a  certificate. 
The  foUowing  quotations  from  replies  give  fairly  well  the  point  of  view  of 
those  favoring  the  usual  master's  degree: 

"The  course  should  be  broad  enough  to  be  coordinate  with  other  coiu^ses 
and  should  receive  the  same  credit  and  degree." 

"He  should  recaive  the  sima  decree  as  any  other  graluits  stud^it.  I 
doubt  if  it  is  wise  to  grant  any  special  degree  or  certificate.  It  would  probably 
result  in  loading  e  ;ten  ion  departments  with  a  lot  of  second  rate  men." 

"If  such  a  course  represents,  as  it  should,  real  work  and  systematized 
knowledge,  no  special  degree  is  necessary". 

"Post-graduate  study  for  extension  service  should  be  rated  as  highly  in 
conferring  advanced  degrees  as  postgraduate  study  in  other  respects.  There 
is  no  value  in  a  special  degree  beyond  the  value  of  the  college  degree  of  equal 
rank." 

"If  he  has  earned  a  regular  degree,  grant  it;  if  he  has  earned  a  job,  he'U 
get  it." 

The  next  two  quotations  are  arguments  for  a  degree  or  other  recognized 
credit  rather  than  for  any  particular  form  of  credit. 

"If  the  work  measures  up  to  its  full  possibilities,  there  is  no  reason  why 
an  advanced  degree  should  not  be  granted.  In  case  this  is  not  apparent, 
a  certificate  of  proficiency  might  be  issued.  Some  of  the  most  successful 
graduate  students  who  have  served  many  years  at  the  head  of  departments 
in  colleges,  have  gained  their  graduate  degrees  through  the  accomplishment 
of  results  in  actual  practice  rather  than  by  scholarship  attainments.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  numerous  examples  of  advanced  degrees  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  scholarship  which  mean  very  little  in  measuring  the  ability  of 
men  to  get  results." 
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"An  advanced  degree  or  a  special  degree  would  be  an  added  incentive  to 
standard  preparation  and  an  assurance  of  competency.''  This  writer  believes 
that  the  degree  would  not  be  ''an  assurance  of  competency''  unless  the  work 
done  for  the  degree,  or  a  part  of  it,  consisted  of  actual  practice  in  the  exten- 
sion field. 

The  next  quotation  is  from  one  who  beUeves  that  because  practice  in 
extension  work  is  very  necessary  it — 

"  «  ♦  ♦  should  count  to  a  reasonable  extent  toward  an  advanced  d^^ree 
which  should  be  recognised  as  different  from  the  degree  granted  purely 
on  the  accomplishment  of  resident  study  in  an  institution  without  regard 
to  prabtical  experience."     He  says  further — 

"We  believe  that  a  certificate  and  not  a  degree  should  be  granted  for  one 
year's  graduate  experience  and  study;  further,  that  a  degree  should  not 
be  granted  on  the  basis  of  less  than  two  years  of  combined  study  and 
experience,  which  study  during  the  two  years  should  approximate  one 
year  of  lesident  study  in  a  good  institution."  Such  a  plan,  if  fully  carried  out, 
would  mean  the  completion  by  the  graduate  student  of  all  the  work  required 
for  the  usual  master's  degree,  and  in  addition  to  that  a  year's  practice  in  his 
chosen  field. 

Suggestions  aa  to  the  special  degrees  which  might  be  conferred  upon 
the  completion  of  a  professional  extension  course  have  been  received  from 
a  number  of  sources  and  include  the  following:  Master  of  Extension  Service, 
Master  of  Agricultural  Extension,  Master  in  Extension,  Master  of  Science 
in  Agricultural  Extension,  Master  of  Demonstration  and  Extension.  There 
was  one  suggestion  for  the  doctorate — that  for  two  years  of  postgraduate 
work  and  not  less  than  one  year,  preferably  two,  of  successful  field  experience 
in  extension  woik,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Agricultural  Extension  be  conferred. 

Each  of  these  suggestions  possesses  more  or  less  merit,  but  it  would 
be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  degrees  usually  are  indicated  by  the  initials 
of  the  principal  words  in  them.  On  this  account.  Master  in  (or  of)  Ebcten- 
sion  should  be  avoided.  The  initials  would  be  M.  E.,  which  already  is  well 
recognised  as  standing  for  Mechanical  Engineer.  Master  of  Extension 
Service  would  be  good,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  word  "service"  is  coming 
to  stand  for  an  organization,  such  as  Forest  Service,  States  Relations  Service, 
etc.  Master  of  Demonstration  and  Extension  contains  one  superfluous 
word,  in  that  extension  work  as  we  think  of  it  includes  demonstration. 
If  we  eliminate  these  three  forms  there  remain  two  suggestions  to  which  there 
would  probably  be  very  Uttle  objection.  Master  of  (or  in)  Agricultural 
Extension  is  somewhat  analogous  to  other  well  established  special  degrees, 
such  as  Master  of  Agriculture,  Master  of  Horticulture,  Master  in  Land- 
scape Art,  and  the  like,  and  Master  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Extension 
18  much  like  the  degree  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture  now  conferred  by 
several  of  the  agricultural  ooUeges.  It  would  probably  have  one  advantage 
over  any  of  the  other  suggested  forms,  in  that  it  would  indicate  the  com- 
pletion of  the  necessary  work  for  a  master's  degree  in  science  as  well  as  in 
agricultiiral  extension^ 

There  is  one  disadvantage  in  all  these  suggested  forms.  They  are  not 
inclusive  of  home  economics  extension,  which  is  a  very  important  feature 
of  the  rural  extension  movement,  and  the  training  of  extension  workers  in 
home  economics  is  demanded  as  urgently  as  is  that  of  agricultural  workers. 
We  might  have  such  degrees  as  Master  of  Home  Economics  Extension  or 
Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  Extension,  or,  if  there  is  objection 
to  a  multiplicity  of  extension  degrees,  we  might  coin  an  induaive  degree, 
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such  as  Master  in  Rural  Extension.  Whatever  else  is  done,  if  special  degrees 
are  conferred  they  should  be  sufficiently  inclusiye  as  well  as  exclusive,  and 
they  should  not  be  confused  easily  with  other  well  established  degrees. 

EXTENSION  GOUBSES  NOW  AVAILABLE  AT  SOME  OF  THE  AQRICUI/TUBAL 

COLLEGES 

The  last  item  in  the  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  committee  was  a  re- 
quest for  an  outline  of  a  proposed  undergraduate  and  a  graduate  course  for 
the  preparation  of  extension  workers,  with  semester  credits  for  each  subject. 
Several  outlines  of  proposed  undergraduate  courses  were  submitted,  but  since 
these  outlines  did  not  show  much  uniformity  in  the  order  of  presentation 
of  subjects  nor  in  the  time  devoted  to  each  subject,  it  is  thought  best  not 
to  give  them  in  full,  but  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  saUent  features  which 
they  had  in  common.  One  outstanding  feature  of  the  suggestions  is  the  re- 
latively large  proportion  of  required  as  compared  with  elective  work  in  the 
undergraduate  courses;  another  the  opportunity  given  in  each  case  for  some 
specializatioD  by  means  of  agricultural  electives.  In  every  course  outlined 
by  years,  some  of  the  work  of  each  year  is  made  compulsory  and  in  only  one 
of  the  course^  are  any  electives  permitted  in  freshman  or  sophomore  years. 

A  third  feature  of  agreement  is  the  inclusion  among  required  subjects 
of  fundamental  courses  in  practically  all  branches  of  agriculture,  as  weD 
as  in  closely  related  applied  sciences,  such  as  plant  physiology  and  pathology, 
entomology  and  veterinary  science.  Farm  crops  are  mentioned  in  each  of 
the  six  courses  outlined,  soils  and  animal  husbandry  in  f  ve,  horticulture,  rural 
engineering,  plant  pathology,  plant  breeding,  dairying,  entomology,  and 
veterinary  science  in  four,  and  plant  physiology  and  poultry  in  three. 

The  prominence  given  to  sociological  and  economic  subjects  of  rural 
appHcation  and  to  professional  subjects  is  noteworthy,  considering  the  recent 
introduction  of  these  subjects  into  the  agricultural  college  curricula.  Rural 
economics  and  rural  sociology  are  included  among  required  undergraduate 
studies  in  five  of  the  outlines,  farm  management  in  four,  psychology  in  three, 
and  economics,  rural  education,  rural  organization,  and  extension  methods  in 
two.  Such  subjects  as  extension  teaching,  public  speaking,  and  extension  organ- 
ization and  policy  are  mentioned  several  times  and  already  are  included  in 
courses  now  offered  by  the  New  York,  Nebraska  and  Texas  colleges. 

The  work  of  collegiate  grade  which  has  been  done  to  prepare  extension 
workers  in  agriculture  is  exceedingly  meagre  and,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  past  college  year,  so  far  as  the  committee  has  been  able  to  learn,  was 
limited  to  the  courses  in  extension  teaching  and  in  rural  organization  conducted 
at  the  New  York  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture.  The  course  in  extension 
methods  at  the  Nebraska  college  and  that  in  agricultural  extension  and  demon- 
stration at  the  Texas  college  are  quite  similar  in  outline  to  the  New  York 
courses. 

Outlines  and  descriptions  of  courses  now  available  in  some  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  follow: 

lOWA 

The  department  of  farm  management  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College 
recently  has  announced  a  five-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Farm  Management.  Fom:  years  are  required  at  the  college  and 
one  year  in  practical  work  away  from  the  college,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  department  of  farm  management. 
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''The  four  yean  of  college  woik  are  outlined  to  give  the  student  a  strong 
general  course  in  agriculture.  The  fifth  year  will  be  spent  in  practical  work 
in  the  line  which  the  student  proposes  to  follow  after  graduation,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, practical  farm  management  or  county  agent  work  *  *  * 

County  agent  work  is  in  its  beginning  and  the  demand  for  men  trained 
along  this  line  is  practically  unlimited.  With  the  approval  of  the  department 
the  student  desiring  to  take  up  this  work  will  spend  his  fifth  year  with  a  com- 
petent and  reliable  county  agent.  Meeting  the  practical  problems  of  this 
work  and  learning  the  methods  employed  by  the  successful  county  agents 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  fitting  graduates  of  this  course  for  positions 
in  this  field." 

The  college  offers  a  two-hour  elective  in  methods  of  agricultural  extension 
teaching.  This  study  is  designed  to  bring  together  in  organized  foim  the  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  of  the  faculty  on  agricultural  extension.  It  will  plan 
to  use  the  ability  of  various  members  not  only  of  the  agricultural  education 
department  but  other  members  of  the  Iowa  State  CoUege  staff  who  can  give 
valuable  help  directly  from  experience  in  the  organization  of  extension  woric, 
the  preparation  of  material,  adi4)tation  to  community  demands,  short  courses, 
institutes,  and  other  topics  of  interest  to  one  preparing  to  enter  the  field  of 
agricultural  extension  service. 


A  half-year  coiurse  in  extension  methods  is  offered,  with  one  to  two 
hours'  credit.  It  comprises  study  of  agricultural  extension  organisation 
and  work,  and  of  the  presentation  of  agricultural  and  home  economics  sub- 
jects by  extension  methods.  Training  is  given  in  the  preparation  and  use 
of  the  subject  matter  for  extension  instruction.  Special  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  value,  preparation  and  use  of  illustrative  and  demonstration  al 
material.  Each  hour  of  credit  will  require,  in  addition  to  the  study  of  ex- 
tension methods,  the  preparation,  illustration  and  delivery  before  the  class 
of  a  lecture  on  some  subject  to  be  agreed  upon  by  student  and  head  of  depart- 
ment concerned. 

NBW  YORK 

At  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  a  special  conmiittee  was 
appointed  in  the  winter  of  1915  to  make  reconmiendations  concerning 
courses  for  the  training  of  extension  workers.  This  committee  decided  to 
limit  its  present  studies  and  recommendations  to  courses  for  the  preparation 
of  young  men  for  positions  as  county  farm  bureau  agents  and  for  other 
general  tjrpes  of  extension  work  in  agriculture  with  the  idea  of  considering 
later  the  training  of  specialists  for  this  field.  Before  making  its  final  recom- 
mendations it  had  before  it  for  consideration  the  report  of  another  conmiittee 
appointed  to  establish  an  eligible  list  of  candidates  for  farm  bureau  manag^- 
ships,  which  report  set  forth  in  the  order  of  their  estimated  importance  the 
foUowing  general  qualifications  for  eligibility: 

1.  Experience.  Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  who  have  been 
reared  on  a  farm,  or  who  have  lived  on  a  farm  for  the  year  round  not  lees  than 
five  years  since  they  were  12  years  of  age.  An  applicant's  farm  experience 
shoidd  be  such  that  he  is  familiar  not  only  with  the  ordinary  details  of  farm 
practice  and  knows  something  about  farm  management,  but  also  he  i^pre- 
ciates  the  farmer's  point  of  view  on  rural  problems.    Preference  will  be 
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given  also  to  applicants  who  actuaUy  have  operated  a  farm  or  who  have  had 
other  business,  executive,  or  teaching  experience. 

2.  Personalily.  In  considering  the  personality  of  an  applicant,  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  accuracy,  alertness,  initiative,  facility  in  approaching 
farmers,  and  other  qualities  which  make  for  good  leadership  and  organizing 
ability.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  this  factor  and  upon  good  moral 
character. 

3.  Technical  training.  Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  who  have 
had  a  fuU  four-year  course  in  agriculture  at  a  good  agricultural  college.  Gradu- 
ates of  non-agricultural  coUeges,  whose  farm  experience  is  not  exceptionally 
good,  will  not  be  considered.  Persons  who  have  taken  work  in  agricultural 
colleges,  but  who  have  not  graduated,  must  have  had  an  excellent  record 
in  their  college  work  and  also  in  practical  work,  to  merit  consideration. 

Having  in  mind  the  farm  practice  qualifications  reoonmiended  above,  the 
Cornell  committee  on  the  training  of  extension  workers  agreed  upon  the 
following  scheme  of  professional  extension  courses  in  agiiculture: 

Any  student  who  is  qualified  to  enter  the  coUege  of  agriculture  and  has 
had  the  necessary  farm  experience  may  register  in  a  piofessional  extension 
couise  in  agriculture.  The  courses  are  intended  primarily  to  prepare  young 
men  to  engage  in  ooimty  farm  bureau  work  and  other  general  types  of  ex- 
tension work  in  agriculture,  but  they  may  be  piursued  also  to  advantage  by 
students  desiring  a  broad  general  course  in  agriculture,  with  fimdamental 
work  in  each  branch  of  agriculture  and  not  much  specialization. 

The  professional  courses  require  five  years  of  college  work  and  five  years 
of  experience  or  practice.  They  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  at  the 
end  of  four  years  of  college  work  and  to  the  degree  of  Master  in  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension upon  the  completion  of  the  fifth  year  of  college  work  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  evidence  of  satisfactory  practice  and  experience. 

A  reconunended  list  of  studies  which  will  fit  the  needs  of  most  students 
desiring  to  engage  in  county  farm  bureau  work  appears  on  the  next  page. 
The  student's  schedule  should  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  de- 
partment of  extension  teaching. 

For  those  who  desire  to  become  extension  workers  in  some  special  branch 
of  agriculture  it  is  reconmiended  that  a  schedule  of  studies  be  arranged 
in  consultation  with  the  department  in  which  specilization  is  desired. 

Each  student  entering  a  course  to  prepare  for  extension  work  in 
agriculture  must  be  farm  reared  up  to  the  age  of  12  years,  or,  not  later  than 
the  beginning  of  his  jimior  year,  must  satisfy  the  professor  of  farm  practice 
as  to  his  actual  farm  experience.  Such  experience  will  be  presumed  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  years  of  farm  work  as  an  employee,  after  the 
age  of  12  years  and  is  to  be  experience  covering  the  whole  year  round  of  farm 
operations,  not  an  aggregation  of  smnmer  vacation  experiences. 

In  the  first  four  years  of  the  professional  extension  courses,  students 
should  complete,  in  addition  to  the  116  hours  of  required  and  reconmiended 
work  outlined  below,  not  less  than  14  hours  of  elective  work.  This  elective 
work  should  include  at  least  10  hours  in  some  technical  agricultural  group. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  in  Agricultural  Extension  shall  com- 
plete one  year  of  postgraduate  work  under  the  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School,  and  shall  engage  in  the  equivalent  of  three  years  of  practical  work 
satisfactory  to  the  department  of  extension  teaching.  The  practical  work 
may  consist  wholly  of  employment  as  owner,  manager,  or  superintendent 
of  an  agricultural  enterprise,  or  it  may  include  practice  in  extension  work 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  an  extension  worker  approved  by  the  de- 
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partment  of  extension  teaching.  Whatever  the  tjrpe  of  practice  offered 
by  the  student  in  the  professional  entension  course,  it  shall  be  satisfactcMry 
to  and  approved  by  the  department  of  extension  teadiing. 

The  following  subjects  and  semester  credits  are  included  in  the  reconunended 
list  of  studies  referred  to  in  the  general  statement  quoted  above: 


Freshman  Year 

"Rngligl^ 

Chemistry 
Biology 
Geology 
The  Farm 
Vegetable  Gardening 

8 
10 
6 
3 
2 
2 

Botany 

Physics 

Pomology 

Soils 

Animal  Husbandry 

Dairy  Industry 

Hant  Physiology 

5 
5 

4 
3 
6 
3 

4 

31 

30 

Junior  Year 

Senior  Year 

PoUtical  Economy 
Farm  Crops 
Plant  Pathology 
Entomology 
Rural  En^eering. 
Extoision  Teaching 

6 
4 
7 
6 
3 
5 

31 

Plant  Breeding 
Forestry 
Farm  Poultry 
Rural  Engineering 
Dairy  Industry 
Landscape  Art 
Rural  Economy  and  Rural 
Social  Conditions 

2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 

3 

Farm  Management 
Extoision  Teaching 
Rural  Organisation 
Electives 

6 
1 

1 
6 

30 


The  junior  and  senior  courses  in  extension  teaching  and  rural  organisa- 
tion have  been  planned  and  given  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  ex- 
tension workers.    Their  catalog  descriptions  foUow: 

1  and  2.  Extension  Work,  Lectiu-es  and  discussions  on  problems 
of  university  extension  in  agriculture.  Practice  in  oral  and  written  presen- 
tation of  topics  in  agriculture,  with  criticism  and  individual  i^pointmoits 
on  the  technique  of  public  speech.  Designed  to  acquaint  students  with 
parliamentary  practice,  to  encourage  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  to  train 
for  effective  self-expression  in  public.  Special  training  will  be  given  to  com- 
petitors foi  the  Eastman  piize  for  public  speaking.  A  few  juniors  and  seniors 
will  be  sent  out  into  the  state  to  address  meetings. 

3.  Extension  Work,  Advanced  Course.  The  course  will  take  up  advanced 
study  of  extension  problems  and  parliamentary  law.  Students  will  be  givea 
opportunity  to  gain  experience  in  addressing  meetings  whenever  it  can  be 
arranged.    The  number  of  students  will  be  limited. 

Rural  organization.  Open  only  to  seniors.  A  study  of  rural  community 
organization  as  exemplified  in  farm  bureaus,  designed  to  familiarise  students 
with  this  movement.    A  county  problem  will  be  assigned. 
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The  following  outline  of  the  13  lectures  constituting  this  course  will  be 
of  interest: 

1.  The  Rdation  of  the  Farm  Bureau  to  Agricultural  Education  and 
Devdopment. 

a.  The  agricultiiral  college  teaching 

b.  The  experiment  station  investigation 

c.  The  extension  field 

(1)  Farmers'  institutes 

(2)  Extoision  schools 

(3)  Boys'  and  girls'  club  work 

(4)  Correspondaice  courses 

(5)  The  farm  bureau 

2.  History  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Movement. 

a.  In  Canada 

b.  In  the  South  (Dr.  Knapp's  work) 

c.  In  the  North 

d.  In  New  York  State 

3.  The  Financing  of  Farm  Bureaus. 

a.  Federal  8Upt>ort 

(1)  Present  conditions 

(2)  The  Smith-Lever  Act 

b.  State  support 

The  New  York  law 

c.  County  support 

d.  Private  contributions 

(1)  Council  of  grain  exchanges 

(2)  Raihroadfl 

(3)  Cbambersof  ccnnmerce 

(4)  MJBcePangouB 

e.  Membership 

4.  The  Functions  of  Farm  Bureau  Agents  and  their  Relative  Importance. 

a.  Rural  leadership  in  local  agricultural  affairs. 

b.  Organisation  of  community  interests 

c.  Studying  local  economic  conditions 

d.  Demonstration 

e.  Advice  and  information 

5.  The  Cooperative  Principle  in  Farm  Bureau  Work. 

a.  Fundamentals 

b.  Their  application  in  practice 

c.  Woridng  plans 

(1)  Omstitution  and  by-laws 

(2)  Factors  to  be  avoided 

6.  Studying  the  Problems  in  a  County. 

a.  History  of  the  county 

b.  Observation  of  practice  management 

c.  By  the  farm  survey  method 

d.  By  local  experiment 

7.  Local  Rural  Leadership. 

a.  Theneed 

b.  The  man  (qualifications).         ^ 
c     Thepurpoee 

d.     Theremilt 
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Local  Community  Organisation. 

a.  Material — from  the  production  standpoint 

(1)  For  breeding  crope  and  animals 

(2)  For  cow  testing 

(3)  For  farm  or  crop  practice  improvemoit 

b.  Commercial — from  the  marketing  standpmnt 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  supplies 

(2)  For  the  sale  of  products 

(3)  For  securing  better  markets  and  market  information 
0.     Social 

(1)  School 

(2)  Church 

(3)  Roads 

(4)  Miscellaneous 


9. 

The  County  Farm  Bureau  Agent  as  an  Experimenter 

strator. 

a.     The  discovery  of  local  facts 

b.     The  local  appUcation  of  general  facts 

c.     The  farm  practice  field — crops  and  stock 

d.     The  farm  management  field---f arms  ancf  enterprises 

10. 

The  County  Agent  as  an  Advisor. 

a.     The  need  and  value  of  advice 

b.     The  nature  of  the  advice 

c.     The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  advising 

d.     The  application  of  the  expert  to  the  community 

11. 

Progress  in  New  York  State. 

a.     Present  status  of  the  work 

b.     Problems  and  difficulties 

c.     How  to  organize  a  farm  bureau  in  New  York  State 

d.     Summary  of  results  to  date 

12. 

The  Probable  Future  of  the  Work. 

a.     Its  scope 

b.     Its  support 

c.     Its  results 

13. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Agent. 

(1)    Farm  experience 

(2)    Technical  training 

(3)     "Mixing"  abiUty 

(4)    Age  and  reputation 

b.     The  size  of  the  job 

c.     Success  depends  largely  on  the  man 

TEXAS 

A  three-hour  course  in  agricultural  extension  and  demonstration,  offered 
for  one  term  to  seniors,  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  exten- 
sion and  demonstration  in  agricultural  colleges,  the  organization  in  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  for  demonstration  and  extension,  the 
organization  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  other  agencies  doing  extension  and 
demonstration  work,  the  nimierous  lines  of  activity  in  extension  and  demon- 
stration and  the  most  effective  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  work.  Lec- 
tures, assigned  readings,  problems  and  practice  in  presenting  subject-matter 
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to  varied  audiences  oonstitute  the  work  of  the  course.  Courses  in  agricul- 
tural education,  educational  psychology,  methods  of  teaching,  and  rural 
problems  are impoit ant  to  give  preparation  for  this  course,  but  they  are  not 
prerequisites.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  men  to  do  extension 
work  in  the  employ  of  agricultural  colleges,  railroads,  and  other  private 
agencies,  to  do  the  work  of  a  county  demonstration  agent*  and  to  do  efficient 
community  work  as  a  teacher  of  agriculture  in  the  high  school. 

Id  fmther  explanation  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  this  course, 
the  professor  of  agricultural  education  writes: 

"The  major  part  of  the  work  in  this  course  is  made  up  of  definite  practi- 
cums  to  be  worked  out  by  individual  students.  For  instaic^,  a  student  will  be 
assigned  a  kind  of  audience  on  a  particular  occasion  and  be  asked  to  select 
a  subject  for  presentation  to  this  audience.  The  work  is  planned  by  the  stu- 
dent and  submitted  for  approval  before  the  date  set  for  the  presentation. 
In  most  cases  the  class  will  have  to  serve  as  the  audience,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  practice  teaching  in  our  schools.  After  the  student  has  presented 
his  subject  in  the  best  way  he  knows  how,  the  class  will  discuss  his  plans, 
meUiods  and  results.  A  great  variety  of  experiences  will  be  given  in  the  class 
to  indicate  the  specific  problems  that  different  types  of  extension  and  demon- 
stration men  have  to  solve.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  actual  conditions  that  will  confront  the  extension  man.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  we  shall  be  able  to  use  the  class  with  actual  demonstration 
audiences.  In  our  course  in  methods  of  teaching  we  aie  getting  some  ex- 
cdlent  results  by  using  the  class  for  practice  teaching.  We  are  hoping 
to  be  as  successful  with  the  extension  phase  of  the  work  as  the  teaching.'' 

WISCONSIN 

Outline  of  Summer  Session  Lectures  in  Agricultural  Extension  Methods 
and  Problems,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  June  22  to  Jidy  30,  1915.  Lectures  by 
K.  L.  Hatch,  unless  otherwise  designated. 

1.  Agricultural  Education  as  Defined  by  Federal  Enactment. 

2.  The  Smith-Lever  Act:  Its  Purpose,  Scope  and  Possibilities. 

3.  State  snd  National  Organization  for  Agricultural  Extension  Woik. 

4.  The  Principal  Lines  of  Agricultural  Extension  Activity. 

5.  The  County  Agent  System  in  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Operation  of  the  County  Representative  System  in  Wisconsin — 
E.  L.  Luther. 

7.  The  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  the  Short  Course  Idea. 

8.  Demonstration  Farms  and  Farm  Demonsttations  vs.  Trial  Plats. 

9.  Types  of  Movable  Schools. 

10.  Agricultural  Extension  through  Cooperation. 

11.  The  Relation  of  Agricultural  Extension  to  Market  and  Farm 
Credit  Problems. 

12.  The  Place  of  Farm  Management  Demonstration  in  Agricultural 
Extension. 

13.  Press,  Printing  and  Publicity  Procedure. 

14.  The  Place  of  Agricultural  Extension  in  Secondary  Eklucation. 

15.  Graphic  Representation. 

16.  How  to  Get  Good  Pictures  for  Agricultural  Extension  Work,  With 
DemoDBtration — L.  N.  Brown,  University  Photographer. 

17.  The  Making  of  Motion  Picture  Films— M.  E.  Diemer,  Photo- 
GhemiBt^  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 
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18.  The  Agricultural  Extenmon  Activities  of  InduatriAl  Corporatioiiiy 
Financial  Concerns  and  Transportation  Lines. 

19.  What  One  Railroad  is  Doing  and  How  this  Woric  is  being  D(Hie — 
F.  R.  Crane,  Agricultural  Extension  Agent,  Great  Northern  Railroad. 

20.  The  Plan,  Scope,  and  Purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Woii^ 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  Raihoad — R.  F.  Murray,  Agricultural  Kxtenitton 
Agent,  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

21.  Our  Information  Bureau:  What  It  Is  and  What  It  Does— A.  J. 
Curtis,  Engineer,  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

22.  The  Agricultural  Extension  Methods  of  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company — H.  E.  Horton,  Agricultural  Conmiissioner. 

23.  The  International  Harvester  Company's  Agricultural  Extension 
Department — P.  G.  Holden,  Director. 

24.  The  Growers'  Service  Department  of  the  H.  J.  Heinx  Company: 
Its  Purpose  and  the  Opportunity  It  Affords — ^T.  V.  Ellsey,  Manager. 

25.  Why  the  American  Bankers'  Associations  and  Various  State  Asso- 
ciations are  Interested  in  Agricultural  Development  and  How  They  are 
Fostering  It — R.  J.  Wheeler,  Member  Agricultural  Committee  of  Bankers' 
Association. 

26.  The  Organisation  and  Administration  of  Agricultural  Extenakm 
in  the  North  and  West — L.  A.  Clinton,  Agriculturist,  United  States  Dq[>art- 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

27.  Practical  Cooperation  Between  the  State  and  National  Departments 
of  Agricultural  Education— C.  H.  Lane,  Qiief  Specialist  in  Agricultural 
Education,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

CONCLUSIONS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 

Large  numbers  of  trained  men  and  women  are  needed  to  develop  and  carry 
on  the  various  lines  of  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
contemplated  by  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  the  Federal  and  State  Acts  appro- 
priating funds  for  similar  purposes.  This  report  is  limited  to  a  discussicm 
of  the  training  needed  along  agricultural  lines,  leaving  for  future  consideration 
or  for  some  other  committee  the  discussion  of  training  for  home  eooncmiics 
extension. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  more  attention  is  likely  to  be  given  to  the  prep- 
aration of  young  men  for  coimty  agent  work  and  similar  general  agricultural 
extension  projects  than  to  definite  efforts  for  the  preparation  of  extension 
specialists  along  technical  lines,  and  so  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  committee 
have  kept  the  county  agent  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  view. 

It  is  agreed  generally  that  the  factors  which  make  for  success  in  county 
agent  positions  and  other  like  extension  work  are  (1)  personal  fitness,  embody- 
ing such  qualities  as  alertness,  initiative,  accuracy,  facility  in  acquiring  and 
holding  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  others,  leadership,  and  moral  stamina, 
(2)  technical  and  professional  training,  and  (3)  experience  in  the  practice 
of  agriculture  and  in  extension  work. 

The  personal  factor  probably  is  of  greatest  importance,  for  no  matter  what 
technical  training  or  experience  a  young  man  may  have,  he  cannot  hope 
to  succeed  in  extension  work  without  those  qualities  which  make  for  personal 
fitness.  That  these  qualities  cannot  be  supplied  by  college  training  or  experience 
where  the  foundation  for  them  does  not  exist,  is  admitted,  but  the  fact  that 
many  young  men  are  lacking  in  too  many  of  them  to  hope  for  success  as  county 
agents  is  not  a  valid  argument  against  technical  and  professional  training 
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for  extension  workers.  Nor  is  it  an  argument  against  such  training,  or  against 
the  formulation  by  agricultural  college  faculties  of  systematic  imdergraduate 
curricula  for  extension  workers,  to  say  that  the  unfit  will  flock  to  such  courses. 
What  if  they  do?  They  flocked  to  the  professional  courses  in  forestry  and 
in  pedagogy,  but  the  colleges  continue  to  conduct  such  courses,  and  their 
graduates  as  a  rule  are  succeeding  better  and  commanding  better  positions 
than  are  yoimg  men  of  equal  native  ability  who  have  not  received  tech- 
nical and  professional  training.  The  farming  communities  of  the  country 
are  looking  to  the  agricultural  coUeges  to  supply  them  with  technical  advisors 
and  they  want  men  who  are  experienced  and  trained  to  give  information, 
d^nonstrate  effective  methods,  and  bring  order  and  organization  out  of 
chaos. 

The  question  is — ^How  are  the  agricultural  colleges  to  meet  this  demand? 
Several  methods  are  suggested.  One  is  to  hold  winter  short  courses  in  ex- 
tension methods  and  practice  for  college  graduates  who  have  been  out  of 
college  long  enough  to  demonstrate  their  ability  as  farmers;  another,  to  select 
promising  candidates  from  the  graduating  classes  and  put  them  through  an 
i^prenticeship  or  a  course  of  training.  Both  suggestions  are  good,  but  alone 
they  will  not  supply  the  present  demand;  much  less  will  they  provide  for  the 
normal  growth  of  the  extension  movement.  A  third  method  undoubtedly  will 
need  to  be  employed,  and  that  is  for  the  colleges  which  have  the  necessary 
facilities  to  offer  courses  or  groups  of  study  which  will  enable  students  so 
inclined,  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  to  begin  systematic 
preparation  for  extension  work. 

UNDERQRADUATB  WORK 

It  will  not  do  for  us  to  argue  against  the  formulation  of  such  courses 
on  the  hypothesis  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  first  year  students  do  not 
know  what  lines  of  agriculture  they  want  to  follow.  It  may  be  that  they 
have  not  decided  definitely  or  wisely  upon  their  future  occupation,  but  they 
are  here.  We  have  admitted  them  to  college,  and  we  must  do  our  best  for 
Uiem.  What  if  a  consid^able  number  of  them  do  believe  that  they  want  to 
pr^Mure  to  engage  in  extension  work?  If  they  ask  us  to  advise  them  as 
to  the  studies  which  they  should  take  and  as  to  the  sequence  of  studies, 
we  must  give  them  what  assistance  we  can,  and  if  a  considerable  nimiber  of 
them  are  first  year  students,  probably  we  shall  begin  outlining  a  four-year 
extension  course. 

After  all,  it  will  not  be  such  an  enormous  undertaking,  with  om:  experi- 
ence and  with  the  nimierous  courses  we  already  catalogue,  to  block  out  a 
tentative,  more  or  less  flexible,  undergraduate  coiu-se  for  prospective  extension 
woricers.  Many  of  om:  colleges  have  come  to  the  point  where  they  require 
all  agricultmral  students  to  ptumie  the  same  studies  during  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years,  and  in  these  two  years  they  put  most  of  the  sciences  and  some 
of  the  fundamental  courses  in  agriculture.  This  would  be  a  very  satisfactory 
beginning  for  a  county  agent  course. 

Other  colleges,  in  which  the  work  largely  is  elective,  outline  in  their 
catalogs  several  reconmiended  curricula,  one  of  which  usually  is  called 
a  course  in  general  agricultiure.  That  would  be  an  excellent  foundation 
for  prospective  county  agents  to  build  upon.  If  to  either  of  these  typical 
courses  a  few  required  courses  in  rural  economics,  rural  sociology,  and  ex- 
tension methods  are  added,  students  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  pre- 
pare for  extension  work  will  get  about  all  we  have  to  offer  them  at  the  present 
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time  in  the  way  of  resident  undergraduate  training.  And  it  would  be  a 
good  course,  not  only  for  prospective  county  agents  but  also  for  students 
who  are  uncertain  as  to  their  future  occupation. 

If  there  is  need  of  weeding  out,  or  keeping  out,  a  considerable  number 
of  those  who  are  attracted  by  the  somewhat  spectacular  stage  setting  of  some 
features  of  extension  work,  this  can  be  done  by  prescribing  a  rather  higjh 
prerequisite  in  farm  practice;  no£  necessarily  for  entrance  to  the  college  of 
agriculture,  but  for  entrance  to  a  professional  extension  course. 

Some  such  prerequisite  seems  to  be  necessary.  Among  those  consulted 
by  the  committee  there  in  an  overwhelming  sentiment  (over  89  percent) 
in  favor  of  farm  experience  as  a  prerequisite  either  to  entrance  upon,  or  to 
graduation  from,  a  professional  extension  course.  And  since  this  e3q>erienoe 
should  cover  the  calendar  year,  rather  than  merely  the  summer  vacaticms, 
it  is  almost  imperative  that  students  be  required  to  offer  farm  experience 
for  entrance.  What  period  of  time  this  prerequisite  farm  experience  shoukl 
cover  is  a  matter  upon  which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  It  shoukl  not 
be  less  than  a  full  calendar  year,  and  ought  to  be  much  more.  But  wfaetiier  the 
time  be  long  or  short,  practicaUy  all  will  agree  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to  fam- 
iliarise the  candidate  with  the  ordinary  farm  operations  on  a  weH  managed, 
diversified  farm,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  fanner's  point  of  view. 

As  to  the  relative  amount  of  required  and  elective  work  in  the  under- 
graduate course,  no  very  definite  recommendations  based  on  semester  credits 
can  be  given.  Standards  differ  and  subjects  are  variously  built  up.  However, 
we  believe  that  enough  of  the  work  should  be  prescribed  to  make  sure  that  the 
student  will  master  the  principles  of  physics,  chemistry,  botany  and  woohgy 
in  their  applications  to  agriculture,  and  the  fundamentals  of  agriculture. 
These  subjects,  added  to  those  usually  required  in  language,  history,  and  mathe- 
matics, would  make  a  minimum  requirement  (A  at  least  50percent  of  the  course. 
In  many  of  the  colleges  it  would  amount  to  about  75  percent  of  the  course. 
Half  of  the  course  is  the  minimum  which  a  large  majority  of  our  correspondents 
would  prescribe. 

This  would  leave  from  25  to  50  perc^it  of  dectives,  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  not  all  of  the  electives  should  be  so-called  free  dectives.i 
As  suggested  in  our  1911  report,  it  should  be  stipulated  that  a  certain 
minimum,  say  about  12  percent  of  the  whole  coiirse,  be  elected  in  major 
and  minor  agricultm^  groups,  so  that  scattering  may  be  avoided  and  mod- 
erate specialisation  in  some  phase  of  agriculture  encouraged.  It  will  be  better, 
even  for  the  county  agent,  to  secure  thorough  preparation  in  some  one  phase 
of  agricultiu^  than  to  devote  the  whole  time  to  general  courses. 

We  believe  that  both  required  and  elective  combes  in  rural  sociology 
and  rural  economics,  including  farm  management,  should  be  provided, 
that  coiuves  in  agricultiu^l  pedagogy  and  rural  education  should  be  made 
available,  that  courses  dealing  with  extension  organisation,  methods  and 
policy  should  be  developed  at  an  early  date,  2  and,  furthermore,  that  con- 
siderable attention  should  be  given  to  training  the  student  in  presenting 
his  ideas  to  varied  and  various  audiences,  through  the  written,  printed, 
and  spoken  word  and  through  diagrams,  charts,  lantern  slides,  esdiibits  and  the 
like.  If  he  is  to  become  a  successful  extension  worker,  he  must  be  a  teacher 
and  should  learn  to  use  all  the  devices  of  the  profession. 


».    Ph)oeediiig8  25.  p.30(1911). 

*.  ^Ibii.      Provision  for  these  courses  can  be  made  by  reducing  the  modam  Imngntge 
re<iuireineiit  suggested  in  our  previous  report. 
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GRADUATE  WORK 

The  completion  of  the  ordinary  four-year  undergraduate  course  in  agri- 
culture, without  a  greater  amount  of  practical  experience  than  the  colleges  are 
in  a  position  to  insist  upon,  will  not  give  adequate  preparation  for  the  full 
responsibilities  of  the  coimty  agent  position.  Those  graduates  whom  the 
colleges  are  willing  to  recommend  for  such  positions  are  the  exceptional 
men,  who  are  older  or  have  had  exceptional  experience  not  enjoyed  by  the 
majority  of  college  graduates.  If,  therefore,  the  colleges  imdertake  to  give 
courses  with  reference  to  the  position  of  county  agent  or  other  positions  re- 
quiring similar  practical  attainments,  they  should  take  into  accoimt  methods 
for  securing  such  of  the  necessary  practical  experience  as  is  not  made  a  condition 
for  graduation  from  the  bachelor's  degree  course.  So  far  as  their  facilities 
will  permit,  they  should  provide  also  resident  graduate  work  in  professional 
subjects  for  such  young  men  as  are  able  and  willing  to  devote  themselves 
to  thorough  preparation  for  extension  work.  This  does  not  mean  that 
every  agricultural  college  should  attempt  to  develop  and  supervise  grad- 
uate courses  and  practice  work  for  extension  candidates.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  in  the  beginning  only  a  few  of  the  better  equipped 
institutions  were  to  attempt  work  of  this  kind,  but  the  point  we  wish  to  make 
is  that  young  men  who  are  ambitious  to  secure  the  best  possible  preparation 
for  extoision  activities  should  have  an  opportunity  to  pursue  graduate  work 
suited  to  that  end. 

As  already  indicated,  the  graduate  work  should  include  both  resident 
graduate  courses  and  practice.  The  resident  graduate  work  should  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  other  graduate  students  in  agriculture,  except 
that  advanced  work  in  rural,  social,  and  economic  lines  should  be  lu^ed. 
Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  one  year  of  such  work,  the  usual  master's 
degree  should  be  conferred. 

The  postgraduate  practice  work  should  round  out  the  previous  experience 
of  the  student  in  farming  and  extension  work.  If  he  has  previously  managed 
a  farm  successfully,  this  feature  of  his  postgraduate  work  may  be  omitted, 
or  at  any  rate  he  should  be  given  due  credit  for  what  he  has  done.  If  he  has 
had  successful  experience  in  extension  work,  it  should  receive  proper  credit. 
But  at  the  end  of  his  graduate  career  he  should  be  able  to  show  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  college  authorities  that  he  has  successfully  conducted  a  farm 
enterprise  and  has  engaged  with  success  in  one  or  more  phases  of  extension 
woric. 

As  to  how  satisfactory  practice  can  be  arranged  for,  imder  supervision 
of  the  college,  several  good  suggestions  have  been  made,  and  to  these  the  com- 
mittee will  add  one  or  two.  The  farm  experience  should  carry  with  it  full 
responsibility  for  some  farm  enterprise,  responsibility  for  the  financial 
as  well  as  the  operative  side  of  the  project.  This  may  be  accomplished: 
(1)  by  placing  the  student  as  a  hired  manager  of  a  farm  or  of  some  part  of  a 
farm,  as  the  dairy,  the  poultry  plant,  or  the  crops,  (2)  by  arranging  for  him  to 
take  over  and  manage  the  home  farm  under  close  supervision  of  the  college,  (3) 
by  placing  him  on  a  farm  owned  or  rented  by  the  college,  as  is  done  with  the 
'farm  management  farms"  in  Minnesota,  or  (4)  by  developing  a  system  of 
accredited  farms,  as  in  Wisconsin. 

The  student's  extension  experience  may  be  acquired  in  part  while  he  si 
doing  his  resident  graduate  work,  by  sending  him  out  (at  his  own  expense  imtil 
people  are  willing  to  pay  for  his  services)  in  company  with  an  experienced  man 
to  address  meetings,  to  teach  Lq  movable  schools,  or  to  help  in  organization 
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work.  He  should  also  spend  a  period  of  several  weeks  of  months  wholly 
in  extension  practice,  uninterrupted  by  the  requirements  of  resident  gradu- 
ate work.  During  this  time  he  mi(^t  assist  first  one  and  then  anoth^  suc- 
cessful county  agent  in  office  work,  in  field  visits  and  meetings,  in  taking  farm 
management  records,  and  in  field  demonstrations,  or  he  mi^t  be  employed 
as  teacher  of  agriculture  or  assistant  teacher  in  a  vocational  hi|^  school 
and  thus  come  in  touch  with  fanners  and  their  problems  through  the  super- 
vision of  the  pupils'  home  projects  in  agriculture. 

The  vocational  high  school  has  been  quite  a  recruiting  ground  for  county 
agento  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  developed  more  fully  as  a 
training  school  for  both  extension  workers  and  teachers  of  agriculture.  In 
New  York,  through  an  arrangement  between  the  state  supervisor  Gi  voca- 
tional agricultural  departments  in  hi|^  schools  and  the  professor  of  agri- 
cultural education  in  the  state  college  of  agriculture,  students  in  the  college 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  agriculture  are  given  practice  in  teaching  as 
assistants  to  the  regular  teachers  of  agriculture  in  hi^  schools,  and  prac- 
tice in  the  supervision  of  home  projects  by  sp^iding  their  summer  vacations 
in  assisting  these  teachers.  This  plan  might  well  be  applied  to  practice  in 
extension  work,  particularly  in  states  where  the  hi^  school  teachers  of  agri- 
culture are  required  to  do  extension  work. 

All  of  this  practice  work  by  graduate  students  should  be  so  managed 
and  supervised  as  to  enable  the  college  to  safeguard  itself  and  the  r^utation 
of  its  graduates.  A  simple  but  comprehensive  system  of  reports  from 
both  student  and  employer  and  of  checks  should  be  in  operation  from  the  start, 
and  some  officer  at  the  college  should  from  time  to  time  see  the  candidates 
in  their  work  and  give  them  needed  advice  and  assistance. 

SUBOfART 

Summarizing,  the  committee  believes  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  should  formulate  and  offer  courses  for  the  preparation 
of  extension  workers,  that  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  should  be 
provided  for,  that  familiarity  with  the  ordinary  farm  operations  on  a  good 
farm  should  be  a  prerequisite  to  entering  the  undergraduate  course,  that 
enough  of  the  undergraduate  work  should  be  prescribed  to  insure  mastery  of 
the  agricultural  applications  of  physics,  chemistry,  botany  and  soology, 
and  of  the  fundamentals  of  agriculture,  that  moderate  specialisation  should 
be  provided  for  through  group  electives,  and  that  by  means  of  required  and 
elective  courses  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  work  in  rural,  social 
and  economic  science,  in  professional  courses  for  the  teachers  and  the  exten- 
sion worker,  and  in  public  speaking  and  other  forms  of  self-expression. 

We  believe  that  graduate  extension  work  should  be  developed  in  at 
least  a  few  of  the  agricultiu^  colleges,  that  both  resident  graduate  work 
and  practice  should  be  provided  for,  that  one  year  of  resident  graduate  woric 
should  lead  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  that  postgraduate  practice 
should  round  out  the  previous  experience  of  the  student  in  both  farm  opera- 
tions and  extension  work,  and  that  this  practice  should  be  supervised  by 
the  college  or  its  accredited  representatives.  a  r«  t= 

T.  F.  Hunt, 
H.  J.  Waters, 

A.  C.  MONAHAN, 
J.  F.  DUGOAR, 

W.H.  French, 

CommiUee. 
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On  motion,  the  r^>ort  of  the  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture 
was  received  and  2,000  s^mrates  ordered  printed. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  graduate  study  was  submitted  by 
F.  B.  Mumford  of  Missouri,  acting  chairman. 

Repobt  of  the  ComciTTBE  ON  Graduate  Study 

In  pursuance  of  its  report  presented  at  the  Washington  convention  of 
1914  and  accepted  by  the  Association,  the  committee  on  graduate  study  begs 
leave  to  report  that  preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  session  of 
the  Graduate  Sunmier  School  to  be  held  in  1916  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College.  The  committee  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  again  the 
services  of  Dr.  A.  C.  True  as  Dean  and  also  has  appointed  Dr.  C.  E.  Marshall, 
Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Massachsetts  Agricultural  College,  as 
Assistant  Dean. 

The  general  arrangements  regarding  lectures,  seminars,  demonstrations, 
laboratory  work,  excursions,  etc.,  will  be  similar  to  those  of  previous  sessions. 
In  arranging  the  coiu-ses  of  instruction,  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  local 
facilities  and  environment  to  bring  out  the  points  of  greatest  advantage  which 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  CoUege  and  its  New  England  environment 
have  to  offer  such  a  school.  It  is  proposed  to  make  special  arrangements 
whereby  groups  of  students  may  have  the  opportimity  to  study  the  research 
and  extension  work  in  progress  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
under  the  guidance  of  the  experts  in  charge,  and  also  to  offer  some  laboratory 
work  in  special  lines.  Every  effort  will  be  made  in  the  choice  of  men  and  sub- 
jects to  have  the  strongest  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  methods  and 
results  of  research  along  the  lines  included  in  the  courses  given  in  the  school. 
Special  attention  also  will  be  given  to  methods  of  instruction  on  certain  lines. 

Instruction  will  be  adapted  strictly  to  the  needs  of  graduate  students. 
Special  efforts  will  be  made  to  attract  persons  already  in  the  service  of  the 
agricultiu^  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Two  lines  of  work  of  general  interest  will  be  emphasized.  These  are 
based  on  the  general  idea  of  "growth''  considered  from  the  standpoints  of 
biology  and  social  science,  and  will  include  coiu-ses  on  the  biological  factors 
in  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals  and  on  selected  topics  in  rural  economics 
and  sociology.  Lectures  and  other  exercises  will  be  offered  based  on  the 
problems  of  intensive  agriculture,  including  work  on  topics  imder  the  general 
subjects  of  agronomy,  horticultiu*e  and  dairying,  together  with  related  work  in 
entomology,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany  and  micro-biology. 

In  conclusion  your  committee  desires  to  repeat  in  substance  two  paragraphs 
from  its  former  report. 

While  improvements  in  the  character  of  its  work  may  doubtless  be  made, 
the  results  already  obtained  in  the  Graduate  Summer  School  'are  such,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  conmiittee,  as  abundantly  to  justify  the  effort  and  expendi- 
ture made.  The  most  pressing  problem  at  the  present  timC;  in  our  opinion, 
is  the  securing  of  adequate  utilization  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  school 
by  the  institutions  whose  funds  supply  a  large  fraction  of  its  financial  support. 

It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  argue  before  such  a  body  as  this  concerning 
the  vital  importance  of  the  promotion  of  research  as  fundamental  to  all  the 
activities  of  the  institutions,  or  regarding  the  stimulus  and  uplift  to  be  derived 
by  the  individual  investigator  from  the  formal  instruction  of  the  Graduate 
SdKX)!  and  from  the  personal  contact  with  leading  scientists  and  with  his 
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colleagues  in  other  institutioiui,  which  it  affords.  Your  commiUee  has  re> 
peatedly  urged  these  considerations  on  the  Association  and  it  now  reoommeDdB 
that  this  convention  express  itself  in  some  formal  manner  regarding  the  im- 
portance to  individual  institutions  and  to  the  work  of  the  Association  as  a 
whole  of  facilitating  the  attendance  of  officers  and  assistants  of  the  colleges 
and  stations  upon  the  sessions  of  the  Graduate  Sunmier  Sdiool. 

For  this  purpose  it  again  offers  two  resolutions  which,  in  the  press  of 
other  biusiness,  failed  to  receive  consideration  at  the  last  convention. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  individual  institutions  would  be  advanced  and  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  as  a  whole  greatly  furthered  by  the  adoption  of  a  definite 
policy  whereby  at  least  a  certain  fraction  of  the  workers  in  each  institution 
should  be  end^led  to  attend  each  session  of  the  Graduate  Summer  School 
of  Agriculture. 

Resohed.  That  the  Association  recommends  to  the  several  institutions 
that  time  spent  in  attendance  at  the  Graduate  Summer  School  of  Agriculture 
be  not  deducted  from  the  vacation  leave  of  members  of  the  staff  but  be  treated 
as  an  absence  with  pay  on  the  business  of  the  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  P.  Armsbt, 
f.  b.  mumford, 
Howard  Edwards, 
For  the  CommiUee. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  graduate  study  was  received. 
On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  imtil  8  P.  M. 

Evening  Session,  Wednesday,  August  11,  1915 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent, J.  H.  Worst  of  North  Dakota. 

The  Vice-President.  President  Bryan  is  well  known  to  the  members 
of  this  Association.  He  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  oldest  land-grant  coUege 
president  in  point  of  service  among  us.  He  can  count  the  anniversaries  of 
his  succession  to  the  presidency  of  Washington  State  College  as  some  of  us 
can  count  our  birthdays. 

I  am  honored  in  introducing  the  president  of  the  Association,  President 
E.  A.  Bryan  of  Washington,  who  will  outline  "A  National  System  of  Edu- 
cation". 

Presidential  Address 

By  E.  a.  Bryan,  of  Washington 

A  national  system  op  education 

The  coimterpart  of  the  theory  of  *1ocal  self-government"  to  which  we, 
as  a  people,  were  from  the  beginning  devoted,  has  been  our  scheme  of  local 
education.  Among  our  English  ancestois,  tne  most  primitive  and  imperative 
obligation  resting  on  the  free  citizen  was  the  irinoda  necessUaa-the  triple 
obligation-the  repair  of  bridges  and  roads;  the  lepair  of  defenses,  whether 
wall,  hedge  or  ditch;  and  military  service.    Our  colonial  forbears  added  to  the 
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primitive  duty  of  working  the  roads  and  militia  duty,  the  obligation  of  pro- 
viding for  the  modem  defooises  and  the  education  of  our  youth. 

The  local  school  and  the  local  church  have  been,  from  the  early  settle- 
ment, characteristic  and  universal.  The  academy  and  the  college  on  private 
or  church  foundation  strengthened  this  tendency  toward  the  local  and  self- 
sufficing  institution.  Foi  two  centuries  the  school  and  college  remained  a  non- 
governmental function.  As  a  state  fimction,  the  history  of  education  is  con- 
fined to  little  more  thari  a  century  and  its  principal  development  belongs  to 
the  last  half  century. 

Foreigners,  accustomed  to  recognize  in  the  educational  administrative 
department  of  modem  European  constitutional  governments,  one  of  the  most 
impoitant  portfolios  of  the  central  government,  wonder  that,  in  America, 
passionately  devoted  as  it  is  to  the  ideal  of  imivcrsel  education,  there  should 
be  no  cabinet  position  to  represent  and  promote  this  most  essential  element 
of  the  national  life. 

To  the  American,  the  explanation  is  very  simple.  Under  our  dual  system 
of  government,  in  so  fax  as  education  has  been  a  state  fimction  at  all,  it  has  been 
relegated  to  the  local  community  or  state  government.  There  was  nothing, 
therefore,  for  a  Secretary  of  Education  to  do. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  constitutional  period,  the  United  States  be- 
came possessed  of  a  patrimony  of  public  lands.  This  possession  was  destined 
to  play  a  most  impoitant  part  in  oui  national  development,  and  in  nothing  a 
greater  part  than  in  our  education.  The  declaration  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  that  ''schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged,'' 
has  had  more  than  the  force  of  law — ^it  has  been  truly  constitutional.  By 
univeisal  consent  the  public  land  was  in  some  way  to  further  the  nation's 
greatest  aspiration,  namely,  the  education  of  the  people. 

At  the  outset  direct  gifts  for  educational  purposes  were  made  to  local 
organisations  or  commimities,  the  government  merely  assuming  the  role  of 
benefactor  and  imdertaking  no  sort  of  control  or  direction  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  beneficiary  should  receive  the  benefits.  This  was  in  full  recognition 
of  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  local  control  of  the  school. 

Next,  gifts  of  land  were  made  direct  to  town^ps  or  states,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  sixteenth  section  for  common  schools  and  an  entire  town^p  to  each 
state  for  a  university.  The  role  of  benefactor  still  was  maintained  and  much 
of  the  potential  force  of  the  gift  as  well  as  of  its  money  value  was  thereby  lost. 
It  led,  however,  to  the  activity  of  state  and  local  government  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  patrimony,  and  to  the  organization  of  school  systems  and 
institutions  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  gift,  and  this,  in  turn,  led,  in 
the  next  half  century,  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  governmental 
function  in  education  and  of  systems  of  taxation  and  management  on  the 
part  of  the  state  and  local  units.  There  was  nothing  "national"  about  our 
system  of  education,  except  what  was  due  to  the  common  religious  heritage 
and  the  conunon  aspiiations  of  the  people,  due  in  turn  to  the  common  racial 
origin  of  the  settlers. 

Our  secondary  and  higher  education  was  from  the  beginning  essertially 
imitative  in  substance,  ideals^  methods  and  instiuments.  The  American 
Cambridge  was,  in  miniature,  as  far  as  conditions  would  permit,  the  English 
Cambridge.  The  creation  of  a  special  class — an  educated  class — capable  of 
ministering  to  the  spiritual  and  political  welfare  of  the  people,  was  the  aim. 
The  Ameiican  college,  for  more  than  two  centuries — ^yes,  for  two  and  a  half 
centuries — was  essentially  monastic.  A  ''monastic"  was  a ''solitary",  aid  to 
produce  a  "mcmaBtic",  a  "clerk",  a  "scholar",  was  the  ideal  of  the  American 
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ooUegei  just  as  it  had  been  the  aim  of  ita  predeoeaBor,  the  European  college, 
which  from  the  beginning  e§Boitiany  was  monastic.  The  call  of  the  college 
to  the  choeen  youth  of  the  land  was,  "Ck)me  ye  forth  from  among  them. 
Purify  your  garments;  cleanse  and  sanctify  yourself  unto  your  high  and  holy 
calling/'  The  scholar  shall  wear  different  garments,  speak  a  different  speech, 
preserve  a  different  mien,  maintain  a  different  countenance  from  the  rest  of 
the  community.  His  hands  were  soft,  his  body  spare  and  weak  and  his  eyes 
hollow.  He  lived  in  a  past  world,  a  dead  world.  He  walked  in  the  higher 
and  holier  realms  of  logic  and  rtietoric,  of  philosophy  and  theology.  The 
bachelors  constituted  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  order,  of  which  masters 
and  doctors  were  merely  higher  degrees.  Academies  were  the  counterpart 
of  the  colleges — the  doorway  through  which  the  devotees  might  enter.  The 
curricultmi  came  to  assume  an  almost  ceremonial  and  ritualistic  function. 
When  in  a  latter  day,  the  deficiencies  of  the  system  for  ministering  to  the  needs 
of  a  real  world,  a  living  world,  a  world  that  must  be  clothed  and  fed  withal, 
became  apparent,  the  doctrine  of  "disciplinary"  values,  of  "cultmal"  values — 
casuistry,  pure  and  simple — quieted  for  a  generation  or  two  the  hungering 
after  real  food  for  the  real  life  which  our  people  were  to  live.  "Authority", 
by  which  was  meant  the  dictum  of  the  fathers,  the  supremacy  of  the  verbal 
method  and  monastic  ideals  of  scholarship  long  ruled  and  reigned  over  us. 
It  was  our  inheritance  from  centuries  of  the  verbalistic  system.  Its  devotees 
formed  a  caste,  honored  by  aU,  worshipped  by  some.  It  continued  to  reign 
over  us  without  dispute,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Even  yet, 
the  monuments  of  this  kingdom  are  all  about  us. 

It  was  inevitable  that  if  such  a  country  as  America  should  rise,  then  such 
a  system  as  the  verbalistic  would  fall.  Under  the  spell  of  such  an  imitative 
system  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  for  the  first  half  century  of  independent 
nationp]  existence,  our  govemmert  should  be  dominated  by  it,  and  that  the 
land  grant  for  educational  purposes  which  reflected  the  aspiration  of  our 
people  for  universal  education,  should  he  handed  over  imconditionally  by 
the  national  government  to  local  institutions  and  governments.  Nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  local  communities,  spurred  by  these  gifts  to  activity, 
in  the  establishment  of  schools  and  colleges,  should  have  continued  the  old 
imitative  system.  Aristotle  and  formal  logic,  linguistics  and  forensic  dis- 
putations were  the  food  upon  which  the  earlier  state  universities  fed  their 
disciples,  just  as  they  had  constituted  the  food  of  the  mediaeval  colleges. 
"Words,  Words,  Words"  was  the  only  answer  of  the  college,  whether  state, 
church  or  private,  to  the  cry  for  intellectual  food.  "College  bred"  men,  the 
"ovei crowded  professions,"  "cultiu^"  and  "discipline"  were  the  response  of 
higher  education  to  the  cry  of  a  new  nation,  throbbing  with  new  life,  new 
powers  and  new  hopes  and  the  intimations  of  the  new  science  and  the  new 
industry  and  the  new  democracy. 

The  slavery  question  postponed  the  day  of  a  better  and  truer  answer. 
The  new  thought  that  an  industrial  democracy  must  have  aneducation  adapted 
to  its  real  needs  almost  burst  forth  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  last 
century,  but  the  slavery  problem  on  the  one  hand  and  the  wonderful  literary 
outburst  on  the  other  diverted  the  current  into  other  channels. 

The  struggle  of  the  new  democracy  was  not  destined  to  find  expression  in 
universal  suffrage  and  representative  government  alone,  nor  in  equaUty  of  all 
men  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  nor  in  the  ejection  of  htmian  slavery  from  the  body 
politic,  but  also,  more  truly  still,  in  a  democracy  of  knowledge,  in  a  democracy 
of  efficiency,  in  an  educational  democracy  in  which  the  individxial  should 
achieve  his  education  by  means  of  the  very  instruments  with  which  he  was  to 
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do  his  life  work,  and  the  education  thus  establiahed  should  be  genuine  education. 
It  is  education  by  means  of  agriculture,  not  for  the  sake  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, by  means  of  the  mechanic  arts,  not  for  the  products  of  industry,  by 
means  of  commerce,  not  for  the  abundance  of  goods,  but  for  the  sake  of  Man 
himself. 

The  culmination  of  the  aspiration  for  a  new  education  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  new  democracy  was  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  in  the  United  States.  No  more  mistaken  or  sinful  interpreta- 
tion of  the  movement  coidd  have  been  suggested  than  that  it  panders  to  a 
low  conmierciaUsm.  The  conception  was  original  and  it  was  national  in  the 
ideals  to  be  attained,  in  the  instnmients  to  be  used,  in  the  pedagogical  methods 
to  be  employed  and  in  the  organizations  to  be  established.  We  were  not 
conscious  of  this  fact  then,  we  are  but  dimly  conscious  of  it  now,  and  we  have 
been  growing  conscious  of  it  but  slowly  during  the  past  half  century.  None 
the  less,  the  education  with  the  new  instnunents,  by  the  new  methods,  to  the 
new  ends,  truly  national  in  scope,  is  in  distinct  contrast  with  the  imitative 
system  of  the  past  and  in  distinct  harmony  with  the  ideab  of  democracy — 
essential  to  its  existence — and  it  is  truly  national.  It  is  not  only  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  novum  organvm,  the  New  Instrument,  but,  also,  of  the  new  purpoee, 
the  new  end. 

The  great  revolution  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  conscious  nation,  through 
its  supreme  legislative,  now  determined  to  effect  a  new  purpose — a  new  end. 
Hitherto,  the  educational  aims  of  our  people,  beyond  the  most  elementary 
steps,  were  to  secure  through  a  small,  select  and  isolated  class,  the  abstract 
end  of  training  the  people  in  righteousness,  creating  laws  and  establishing 
justice.  The  'learned''  class  became  sponsor  through  their  abstractions  of 
theology,  law,  and  ''learning''  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellows.  Their  prepara- 
tion for  this  functiop  primarily  was  by  a  hterary  and  verbalistic  regime. 
The  supreme  emphasis  upon  "mind"  as  a  distinct  entity  from  the  body  and 
its  development  by  food  proper  to  it,  uncontaminated  by  any  materialistic 
connection,  was  responsible  in  part  for  the  rejection  of  science  as  an  instru- 
ment of  education  and  the  utter  avoidance  of  any  utilitarian  infection. 

From  this  epoch  forward,  however,  one,  at  least,  of  the  purposes  of 
education  should  be  to  minister  to  our  common  human  welfare.  Moreover, 
the  end  should  be  the  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  contrast  with  the 
exclusive  education  of  the  professional  classes.  The ''new  instrument"  and 
the  new  method  by  means  of  the  common  things  of  life  should  train  the  man 
for  the  life  he  should  have  to  Uve.  A  proper  knowledge  and  use  of  our  material 
environment  and  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of  these  to  the  ordinary 
social  welfare  and  to  the  physical  and  social  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  well  being,  shall  be  the  goal. 

The  line  between  the  old  and  the  new  is  drawn  clearly.  On  the  one  side 
lies  the  'learned"  professions,  constituting  a  small  and  select  class,  separating 
itself  in  knowledge,  interests,  occupations  and  attainments  from  the  great  mass 
of  their  countrymen,  Uving  off  the  stipend  cheerfully  paid  for  their  support 
by  the  producing  classes.  Their  education  has  been  verbal,  their  tastes 
literary,  their  reasoning  speculative,  their  faces  directed  to  the  past. 

On  the  other  side  Ues  the  great  mass  of  the  community  who  deal  with 
material  things  and  material  concerns  primarily — the  great  producing  and 
consuming  classes.  Of  these,  there  are  the  two  grand  divisions — those  engaged 
in  the  great  extractive  industries,  agriculture,  mining,  etc.,  and  those  be- 
longing to  the  great  constructive  industries,  architecture,  manufacture  and 
all  others  who  manipulate  material.    Much  that  is  fundamental,  both  in  the 
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sdenoes  and  arts,  is  common  to  both  the  extractive  and  the  oonstnictiTe 
industriee.  Between  theee,  liee  the  great  group  devoted  to  oonmieroe,  trana- 
pOTtation  and  trade.  Theee  all  together  form  the  industrial  dasses.  The 
work  and  the  workers  in  all  theee  are  inextricably  interrelated. 

Over  against  these  industrial  dasses  are  the  old  time  professional  dasses. 
Education  was  the  basis  of  the  honor,  the  prestige,  the  usefulness  of  the  latter; 
what  could  education  do  for  the  former? 

What  stroke  of  genius,  what  guidance  of  Divine  Providence,  may  have 
led,  in  the  initial  legislation,  to  the  use  of  these  two  great  comprehensive  and 
generic  terms,  ''agiiculture^and  ''mechanic  arts,"  and  to  the  equally  happy 
phrase  used  to  define  and  desciibe  the  purposes  of  the  system  about  to  be 
established — ''the  industrial  classes'' — I  do  not  know;  but  no  more  happy  or 
illuminating  phrases  could  have  been  found.  The  entire  field  of  production, 
the  whole  realm  of  human  industry,  is  involved  in  the  phrases  used. 

And  the  methods  and  instrtmients  which  were  to  serve  the  new  education 
were  in  like  contrast  to  the  methods  and  instruments  which  so  long  had  served 
the  old.  The  authority  of  the  book  was  to  give  way  to  the  authority  of 
Nature;  the  literary  to  the  sdentific  method;  deductive  to  inductive  philoeo- 
phy; philosophic  generaliiations  to  scientific  fact;  the  manna  of  idealism  to  the 
bread  of  life;  the  learned  professions  to  the  learned  vocations;  magna  diartas 
of  "liberties"  to  charters  of  opportunities  and  abilities,  guaranteed  by  a 
knowledge  of  Nature  and  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  her  materials  and  pro- 
ducts. The  "industrial  classes",  for  whom  higher  education  had  not  been 
intended,  were  now  to  become  the  chief  object  of  her  solidtude.  Not  a  sin^e 
industrial  class,  but  all  the  members  of  all  the  industrial  classes  were  to  be  the 
benefidaries,  and  that  by  instnmientalities  wholly  in  contrast  with  those  of 
the  old  S3r8tem  and  adapted  alike  to  the  entire  membership  of  these  classes,  to 
everyone  who  makes  or  manipulates  or  forwards  or  otherwise  produces  material 
wealth.  Let  us  not  forget  for  a  moment  where  the  line  Ues  between  the  old 
system  and  the  new  national  system  bom  in  1862,  between  education  prima- 
rily for  a  small  and  select  literary  caste  and  education  for  the  vast  producing 
multitude.  It  is  not  between  one  producing  class — ^the  farmers — and  all  the 
rest,  but  between  the  producing  and  the  non-producing  dasses  of  sodety. 
He.*ein,  hitherto,  has  been  misconception  and  blundering,  which  have  matei- 
iaUy  interfered  with  our  progress. 

The  methods,  curricula  and  instruments  of  the  new  national  system 
of  education  indicate  alike  its  distinction  from  the  old  and  its  solidarity  with- 
in itself.  Henceforth,  education  was  to  face  in  a  new  direction.  It  was  to 
have  a  new  mission.  The  new  thought  developed  fiist  in  higher  education. 
In  the  end,  it  has  permeated  secondary  and  elementary  education.  It  has 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  modification  of  the  traditional  literary 
system  and  the  traditional  institutions,  in  so  much  that  many  account  them- 
selves apostles  of  the  new  system  without  knowing  whence  it  came  or  how  or 
why  it  came  to  pass. 

To  carry  out  this  new  national  ideal  of  an  education  "of  the  people,  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people"  a  system  of  colleges  and  universities  was  founded 
with  at  least  one  institution  in  each  state  and  territory,  deriving,  in  part, 
the  means  of  subsistence  from  national  sources  and  confining  its  chief  purpose 
to  the  national  ideal.     Here  was  an  epoch,  indeedl 

Two  things  astonish  us:  First,  that  this,  the  greatest  piece  of  educational 
legislation  of  the  country  should  have  been  enacted  amidst  the  throes  of  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  in  1862,  when  BuU  Run  had  been  fou^t,  when  the  very 
existence  of  the  Nation  and  the  success  of  the  great  experiment  in  denuxaracy 
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were  in  doubt,  that  this  great  act  of  peace  legislation,  this  act  establishing  a 
new  and  revolutionary  system  of  national  education  in  harmony  with  the 
g^us  of  our  political  institutions,  was  passed  by  the  Congress  o  ^  the  United 
States. 

The  other  cause  of  astonishment  is  that  a  layman,  not  an  "educator' ^ 
should  have  been  responsible  for  this,  the  most  astonishing  legislative  phenom- 
enon— so  far  as  education  is  concerned — in  our  national  history.  It  was  not 
a  graduate  of  one  of  our  great  universities  but  of  the  University  of  Hard 
KiM)ck8  who  became  the  national  benefactor  m  this  most  important  legislation. 

With  a  wisdom  and  conservatism  worthy  of  the  great  statesman  who 
conceived  the  new  system,  the  ttansition  from  the  old  to  the  new  and  the  final 
coalescence  of  the  best  and  most  permanent  elements  of  both  the  old  and  the 
new,  were  provided  for.  Existing  institutions,  representative  of  the  old 
system  might,  in  certain  instances  and  under  certain  conditions,  become  the 
embodiment  of  the  new  idea.  With  equal  care  to  guard  against  revolutionary 
destnictiveness,  the  law  provided  against  the  exclusion  of  old  and  tried  ele- 
ments of  the  traditional  curriculum.  That  well  known  provision  against,  the 
exclusion  of  ''dassicaP'  studies  does  not  refer  to  Latin  and  Greek,  but  it  uses 
the  word  "classical"  in  that  bioader  sense  in  which  we  use  it  in  desciibing 
the  best  in  music,  art  or  literatiu^. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  new  system  should  be  put  into  operation  by 
men  whose  education,  tastes,  philosophy  and  predilections  were  with  the  old 
system.  The  sad  story  of  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  effort,  disappointment 
and  loss  will,  when  seen  in  the  propet  peisi^ective,  be  one  of  the  bright  chapteis 
in  the  history  of  education  in  the  Urited  States.  Slowly,  gropirgly,  patiently, 
persistently,  untiringly,  men  worked  their  way  through  the  outer  darkness 
into  the  light  of  a  new  day.  The  advai  ced  stage  of  the  pedagogy  of  one  of 
the  grand  divisions  of  the  new  system  was  of  untold  value  in  developing  the 
other  grand  division.  That  is  to  say,  the  state  of  the  mathematics,  physics, 
and  mechanics,  fundamental  to  a  broad  development  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
was  such  as  to  afford  a  good  foimdation.  They  were  exact  and  exacting  in 
their  requirements  and  automatically  excluded  weaklings  and  the  immature 
and  unpr^>ared  and  set  the  mark  for  a  proper  collegiate  training  to  thoee 
^^bo  should  find  their  proper  work  in  the  other  great  field  of  production,  that 
of  agriculture.  The  enormous  modification  necessary  to  be  made  in  the 
primary  sciences  which  are  fundamental  to  agricultural  science,  such  as 
chemistry  and  biology,  delayed  the  day  of  a  similar  pedagogical  development 
in  the  second  grand  division.  It  was  a  long,  long  way  even  to  a  fairly  success- 
ful use  of  agriculture  as  a  means  of  education. 

It  still  remained  for  the  law  specifically  to  set  forth,  in  a  formal  way, 
what  by  implication  was  in  the  original  act,  namely,  the  essential  ministry 
of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  and  of  that  great  correlating  science  in- 
diq>en8ible  to  all  industrial  education,  economic  science.  Indeed,  political 
economy  in  1862  and  long  after,  was  an  inductive  science  scarcely  capable  of 
rendering  essential  service  to  industrial  education.  This  apparent  but  not 
real  omission  from  the  organic  act  was  set  forth  in  the  second  Morrill  Act  of 
1890  and  the  sphere  of  industrial  life  was  rounded  out  by  the  addition  of 
dcmiestic  economy. 

Permit  an  aside  here,  to  deprecate  the  lack  of  a  proper  use  of  that  great 
and  inclusive  phrase  "the  mechanic  arts,"  and  the  substitution  therefor,  in 
common  parlance  and  college  curriculums,  of  the  subordinate  term,  ''engineer- 
ing". The  tenn  "engineering"  by  no  means  fills  the  concept  of  the  "mechanic 
arts,"  and  a  broad  field  of  future  college  development  in  this  direction  lies 
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even  yet  unexplored.  There  are  the  fine  arts  and  the  liberal  arte;  there  are 
also  agricultural  arts  and  household  arts;  and  there  are  the  mechanic  arte 
which  relate  to  all  constructive  work  of  whatever  kind,  and  to  the  manipulation 
of  all  materials  whether  of  clay,  or  wood,  or  metal,  or  what  not.  Most  d  us 
have  judged  all  too  narrowly  in  the  use  which  we  have  made  of  the  fimdamental 
laws  and  technique  of  the  mechanic  arte  as  they  lend  themselves  to  an  educa- 
tional program. 

The  practical  outcome  of  the  establidiment  of  this  system  which  we 
describe  imperfectly  as  the  system  of  'land-grant  colleges  and  univecsitiesy" 
is  int^esting  historically.  We  have  stumbled  forward  wiUi  a  narrowness 
and  selfishness  that  seems  natural  to  school  men.  The  most  astonirfiing 
fact  is  that  we  have  failed  to  comprehend  that  we  had  established  a  system 
of  national  education — national  in  ito  legislative  origin,  and  truly  national  and 
original  in  ite  conception  both  of  ends  and  means.  A  half  century  lat^  we 
are  aware  that  the  doctrine  has  engulfed  the  secondary  and  elementary 
schools  and  has  affected  profoundly  the  strongholds  of  the  older  system. 
Th^e  are  those  even  who  would  deny  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are  the  true 
exponent  of  the  great  forward  sweep  of  modem  education. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  comprehend  the  ministry  of  the  college  in  the 
education  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  who  do  not  differ^itiate  this  ministry 
from  that  of  the  secondary  or  the  dementary  school,  and  who  would  make  of 
the  college,  a  school  of  arte  and  handicrafte.  The  persons  who  so  interpret 
usually  have  a  low  conception  of  the  word  "industrial'',  as  though  it  related  to 
something  servile,  as  thou^  it  were  applicable  exclusively  to  the  wage  earning 
class,  as  though  it  were  linked  merely  with  manual  dexterity  and  a  low  degree 
of  knowledge.  They  fail  to  understand  that  there  is  no  material  or  force  in 
nature,  there  is  no  field  of  hiunan  production,  there  is  no  branch  of  constructive 
work,  there  is  no  field  of  commerce,  even,  which  does  not  rest  upon  fundamen- 
tal laws;  that  these  laws  may  be  known  and  understood  and  used;  and  that 
the  reaction  of  these  studies  and  of  this  trainiiig  upon  the  mind  of  man  is  as 
important  as  a  means  of  education  as  it  is  in  effecting  human  welfare. 

There  are  those  again  who  persist  in  their  failure  to  oompr^end  the 
breadth  of  the  movement,  who  assume  that  the  national  system  relates  to 
agriculture  alone  (and  that  in  its  narrowest  sense),  or,  agriculture  phis 
domestic  economy,  or  these  plus  engineering,  and  who  do  not  see  that  the  new 
system  involved  an  entire  change  in  front,  a  revolution  in  means  and  methods 
and  ends,  the  opening  up  of  education  to  the  great  majority  and  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  higher  education  to  the  state.  On  the  side  of  agri- 
cultural education  alone,  it  involved  the  development  of  the  substance  as  well 
as  the  method  of  a  new  curriculum.  The  reason  why  agricultural  education 
was  rejected  for  a  third  of  a  century  was  because  it  lacked  substance — any- 
thing worth  considering.  The  rise  of  agricultural  research  and  the  extension 
of  agricultural  knowledge  beyond  the  college  to  the  people  was  but  the  rational 
and  necessary  sequence  of  the  new  national  system.  The  patient  develop- 
ment of  curricula,  methods  and  facilities  and  the  conversion  of  absla-act  sciences 
pursued  as  ends  in  themselves,  to  concrete  sciences  used  as  instrumente  to  the 
ultimate  ends  of  service  to  mankind,  are  but  chapters  in  the  history  of  this 
great  educational  movement. 

Since  the  movement  was  truly  national  in  legislative  origin,  in  economic 
basis,  and  in  educational  ideals,  there  should  have  been  and  there  ought  to 
be  at  this  late  hour,  a  National  Department  of  Education  presided  over  by  a 
Secretary  of  Education,  who  should  contribute  to  the  unification  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  system,  and  to  the  development  of  ite  ideals  for  the  education 
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of  an  industrial  democracy.  There  have  been  official  attempts  to  measure 
the  institutions  of  the  national  system  by  the  standards  of  the  traditional 
ooUege  of  the  literary  system  and  to  discredit  those  that  departed  from  the 
old  regime.  There  have  been  other  attempts  to  reduce  them  from  the  position 
of  colleges  to  that  of  trade  and  occupational  schools.  There  have  been  still 
other  attempts  to  narrow  their  sphere  to  the  service  of  a  single  industry. 

As  a  defense  against  misconception,  attack  ami- injury,  a  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Education  would  have  been  of  the  highest'importance.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain there  would  have  been  such  a  department  and  such  a  secretary,  had 
theare  not  been  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  for  half  a  century,  a 
rare  lack  of  perception  of  oiu*  national  aspiration  in  education,  a  rare  lack  of 
an  understanding  of  the  relation  of  education  to  the  internal  development 
of  our  Nation  and  a  rare  appreciation  of  the  paramount  importance  of  other 
and  less  vital  concerns. 

How  startling  that  there  should  have  existed,  for  half  a  century,  a  national 
83rstem  of  education,  so  distinctive  in  its  characteristics,  so  closely  related  to 
the  national  development,  for  which  this  Department  was  responsible,  and 
that  it  should  not  have  known  it.  The  system  was  ready  made  to  hand.  It 
was  the  system  of  the  "land-grant''  colleges  and  imiversitiee.  There  was  an 
institution  of  the  type  in  each  state.  There  was  a  distinctive  ideal  to  be 
developed.  The  'leading  object"  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Morrill  Act)  in  each 
was  the  same.  There  was  work  of  national  significance  to  do.  New  methods 
were  to  be  discovered;  new  instruments  to  be  invented;  and  a  imity  in  the 
movement  was  to  be  devised.  Each  institution  was  to  be  accoimted  for  in 
the  national  budget.  How  rarely  strange  that  for  more  than  half  a  century 
the  sole  function  assumed  by  the  responsible  Federal  Department  should 
have  been  left  to  clerks  and  underlings  whose  sole  task  was  the  checking  up 
of  the  accounts  of  the  several  states  in  the  matter  of  addition,  but  not  always 
in  subtraction  and  division. 

It  is  almost  equally  amazing  that  out  of  the  same  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior there  would  have  emerged  imder  almost  accidental  circumstances  a  new 
Department — that  of  Agriculture — destined  to  develop  with  amazing  rapidity, 
assuming  not  only  the  legitimate  functions  of  such  a  National  Department, 
but  likewise  absorbing  the  purely  educational  and  pedagogical  functions  of 
the  new  educational  system.  This  Department  has  stood  sponsor,  not  merely 
for  the  agricultural  side  of  the  system,  but  likewise,  in  a  measure,  for  all  its 
other  industrial  phases,  particularly  that  of  home  economics.  This  vigorous 
young  giant,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  brought  to  life  by  reason  of  the 
agricultural  coUege,  easily  has  elbowed  out  of  the  way  whatever  feeble  attempts 
at  self  assertion  may  have  been  made  by  the  departments  charged  with  the 
educational  function  of  our  National  Government.  From  time  to  time,  feeling 
the  throb  of  the  great  national  movement  toward  a  rational  system  of  educa- 
tion adapted  to  an  industrial  commonwealth,  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
made  attempts  to  break  into  oiu-  local  systems  of  secondary  and  elementary 
schools — at  least,  with  sound  advice.  Baffled  at  every  turn  because  it  is  an 
outsider  to  our  purely  local  agencies,  the  Department  seems  to  be  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  dictum  that  educational  movements  are  from  above  downward, 
and  to  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  it  has  ready  made  to  hand 
and  has  had  for  half  a  century,  a  S3rstem  for  which  it  is  responsible,  a  system 
through  which  the  end  in  view  could  be  accomplished,  and  yet  which  it  prac- 
tically has  neglected.  It  is  a  system  found  in  every  state,  fed  from  the 
national  treasury.  It  is  a  system  as  broad  and  far  reaching  as  human  industry. 
It  is  in  need  ci  unification,  and  in  need  of  pedagogical  guidance;  and  yet  at 
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times  wholly  neglected  axul  lacking  the  sympathy  in  its  aims  and  methods,  of  the 
governmental  department  charged  with  the  duty  of  representing  the  nation's 
interest  in  education. 

The  purely  educational  problems  of  the  national  system  are  many  and 
important.  The  first  step  ^ould  be  the  establishment  of  a  sdidarity  of 
interest  between  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  in  the  several  states 
and  sympathetic  relations,  with  the  responsible  educational  department  of 
the  government.  The  institutions  should  be  led  to  a  conunon  understanding 
of  the  ministry  of  the  college  and  university  on  the  one  hand  as  ccmtrasted 
with  that  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schoob  on  the  other.  The  in- 
stitutions in  the  several  states  should  begin  and  end  their  undertakinffi  at  the 
same  academic  stage.  They  should  promote  a  just  balance  in  the  educational 
development  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  industrial  classes  so  that  the  one 
should  not  outrun  the  other.  Agriculture,  mechanic,  commercial,  eoonomic 
and  household  arts  and  sciences  should  progress  with  equal  pace.  This  is  the 
theory  which  has  dominated  our  politico-economic  development  fOT  a  century 
past.  This  is  the  meaning  of  our  protective  tariflf  theory  to  which  we,  as  a 
Nation,  have  been  devoted.  Throu^  this  balance  of  the  industries  has  come 
national  power  and  prosperity.  Oiu*  national  educational  system  should  be 
and  is  the  counterpart  in  theory  of  the  development  and  balance  of  the  several 
industrial  pursuits  of  our  people.  We  need  the  strength  and  dignity  and 
sympathetic  guidance  of  a  National  Department  of  Education  to  accomplish 
these  ends.  Its  primary  function  might  well  be  the  coordination  of  the  existing 
national  system  of  land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  the  statistical  and  in- 
formational function  of  the  Bureau  readily  sinking  ino  a  secondary  position 
in  the  Department.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  then  should  divest 
itself  of  its  growing  pedagogical  responsibilities  and  undertakings  which  already 
hamper  its  legitimate  development,  in  a  degree,  and  which  properly  do  not 
belong  to  it.  Great  as  the  service  of  this  Department  has  been,  the  original 
collegiate  functions  of  the  system  already  feel,  in  the  pressure  of  such  a  hi^y 
specialized  department,  the  imbalance  which  a  strictly  educational  depart- 
ment would  restore. 

If,  presently,  such  legislation  as  that  proposed  by  the  Page  bill  or  the  Hu^es 
bill  be  enacted  into  law,  covering  a  field  of  education  affecting  all  the  pec^le 
and  for  which,  under  no  pretense  could  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  held 
responsible,  the  administration  of  the  law  would  fall  naturally  and  easily 
into  a  Department  of  Education. 

There  is  no  necessary  reason  why  such  expansion  of  the  national  indus- 
trial ideal  in  education  should  overthrow  or  even  seriously  disturb  our  state 
and  local  systems.  Yet  it  would  carry  downward  surely  and  rapidly  into  the 
lower  schools,  the  ideals  and  the  methods  and  the  substance  which  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  so  patiently  and  so  successfully  have  devdoped. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  establish  a  vast  and  far  reaching  system  of  edu- 
cation, no  matter  if  it  be  called  vocational,  and  entrust  its  development  to 
the  combined  tender  mercies  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  Department 
of  Commerce,  a  Department  of  Labor,  etc.,  merely  because  these  several  de- 
partments touch  upon  their  prospective  interests  in  the  industrial  classes;  and  the 
addition  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  this  hydra-headed  federal  vocational 
board  promises  little  that  is  remedial  in  such  a  system. 

Nor  are  we  looking  for  a  duplicate  system  of  education.  We  are  looking 
for  the  rationalizing  of  the  existing  system  which  shall  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of 
an  industrial  commonwealth.  All  that  the  idea  of  these  vocational  proposals 
involve  we  now  have  in  the  basic  T^fvtJQf^i^l  system  of  hi^^er  education,  which, 
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if  extended,  under  a  wise  Departmait  of  Education  to  the  aid  of  secondary 
education  and  not  distorted  by  the  over  stimulus  of  a  single  industry  will 
modify  our  existing  school  system  to  meet  the  new  and  growing  demands. 

I  have  not  a  word  to  say,  in  this  connection,  concerning  Washington's 
dream  of  a  National  University,  nor  of  the  modem  amendments  to  his  con- 
ception, except  this,  that,  should  it  develop  out  of  the  system  for  which  the 
great  D^)artmentfl  of  Agriculture  and  Education  are  sponsors,  it  would  add 
one  more  means  of  molding  our  hybrid  people  into  a  homogenous  nation. 

Under  recent  developments  we  are  liable  to  forget  that  the  center  and 
soul  of  this  great  epoch-making  movement  after  all  is  a  "college";  that  pri- 
marily it  is  an  educational  movement,  and  that  the  trunk  out  of  which  such 
vigorous  branches  as  agricultural  experimentation  and  extension  grew  must  be 
maintained  in  its  proper  strength  and  devdopment  as  the  true  source  of  life. 
The  college  well  may  say,  **1  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches." 

I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  danger  of  disturbing  the  delicate  balance  of 
local  and  state  education,  and  of  the  preciousness  of  the  individuality  of 
each  institution.  Your  Alma  Mater  is  your  own  dear  mother  whose  life  and 
personality  is  precious  in  your  sight.  There  must  be  therefore  the  greatest 
care  and  breadth  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  national  government  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  new  system  of  national  education.  But  is  not  the  same  care 
essentifJ  in  our  finance,  our  commerce,  and  in  every  other  phase  in  which  the 
national  government  touches  ovu-  national  life?  Dominated  by  a  broad  and 
liberal  policy,  we  may  well  entrust  governmental  function  in  finance  to  a 
DQ>artment  of  Finance,  Commerce  to  Ck)mmerce,  Labor  to  Labor,  Agriculture 
to  Agriculture,  and  Education  to  Education.  But  we  cannot  entrust  wisely  an 
educational  movement  which  involves  practically  all  classes  of  society  and 
every  type  of  industry  to  a  department  charged  with  other  and  serious  duties. 
We  should  entrust  it  to  a  Department  of  Education.  We  need  such  a  depart- 
ment and  we  need  it  now. 

The  development  and  unity  of  our  national  ideal  in  our  system  of  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  have  suffered  somewhat  from  a  seemingly 
wise  provision  of  the  original  organic  act.  It  seemed  wise  when  the  first 
Morrill  Act  was  passed  to  permit  existing  institutions  to  modify  their  aims 
so  as  to  make  the  'heading  object"  of  such  institutions  conform  to  the  new 
ideal,  thus  enabling  them  to  become  the  land-grant  colleges  of  their  re- 
spective states  and  the  beneficiaries  of  the  national  legislation.  The  grant 
might  be  made  to  colleges  and  universities  whose  'leading  object"  was  in* 
struction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  ultimate  effect  has  been 
the  establishment  of  two  types  of  institutions,  with  the  use  of  two  words, 
"college"  and  "imiversity",  neither  of  which  is  well  defined  in  American  usage. 
Confusion  and  difficulty  and  a  certain  lack  of  a  solidarity  much  to  be  desired 
has  been  the  result  of  this  provision.  Both  institutions  may  begin  at  the  same 
point,  employ  the  same  facilities,  use  the  same  technique,  rely  on  the  same 
fundamental  laws,  pioceed  by  the  same  methods  to  the  same  distance  and 
with  the  same  efficiency,  and  yet  the  pride  of  name  may  enter  as  a  disturbing 
element  in  a  uniform  national  system  of  education.  The  public  as  well  as 
the  student  and  the  faculties  \a  disturbed  in  mind.  The  popular  imagination 
attadies  to  a  university  a  curriculum  as  wide  as  the  universe,  though  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  genijune  university  might  have  a  very  naiTow  curriculum, 
and  there  might  exist  a  very  broad  curriculum  with  a  slight  resemblance  to  a 
real  university.  The  popular  notion  again  is  that  a  limited  progress  of  studies 
of  a  purely  technical  character,  relating  solely  and  narrowly  to  agriculture, 
measures  the  length  and  breadth^of  the  agricidtural  college  system.     Such 
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a  college,  aooording  to  the  popular  notioo,  is  comparable  in  aU  respects  and 
parallel  to  the  single  department  of  agriculture  in  an  institution  called  a 
university.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  equally  broad  conception  of  the  mechanic 
arts  overlooked,  and  the  broader  conception  of  the  education  of  the  industrial 
classes,  but  more  important  still,  the  basic  necessity  of  the  primary  sciences 
which  every  technical  division  feeds  upon  as  the  very  bread  of  life,  is  whdly 
ignored  and  the  eyes  are  shut  to  the  vital  fact  that  the  educated  man,  what- 
ever may  be  his  field  of  activity  in  Hfe,  must  feed  also  upon  correlated  subjects 
of  higher  education.  A  division  of  agriculture  in  any  college  or  univovity 
above  all  others,  if  separated  and  isolated  from  the  institution,  would  die. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  twenty  of  our  state  universities 
which  are  the  land-grant  institutions  of  their  respective  states,  the  ideal  of 
our  national  system  has  become  the  dominating  ideal  of  the  institution, 
and  the  objects  of  the  national  system,  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law, 
are  the  'leading  objects"  of  those  institutions,  whether  the  institution  is 
conscious  of  it  or  not.  The  old  ideals,  ends  and  means  of  college  and  uni- 
versity life  in  these  cases,  have  given  way  largely  to  the  new;  the  old  "learned 
professions''  have  yielded,  in  the  eyes  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  to  the  new  pro- 
fessions and  vocations.  The  new  national  ideal  and  system  occupy  an 
undisputed  preeminence  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately, we  have  the  land-grant  state  college  and  the  land-grant  state 
university.  Eacn  has  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  other.  The  state 
college  again  and  again  has  lecalled  the  university  to  its  original  task  of  srarice 
to  the  industrial  classes;  the  university,  on  the  other  hand,  again  and  again, 
has  lifted  the  state  college  out  of  the  slough  of  low  scholarship.  TTie 
interchrnge  o'  teachers  an'l  curricula  has  been  of  the  utmost  iirportance  to 
both.  From  both  alike,  the  great  and  beneficent  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  drawn  its  recruits.  From  1887  until  after  1900,  this  our  Association 
united  both  in  the  separate  and  combined  institutions  an  undisturbed  devdop- 
ment  of  the  new  ideal.  The  soUdarity  of  interest  too  often  has  been  confined 
to  a  sin^e  department — that  of  agriculture,  but  it  should  be  extended  thiou^ 
the  entire  realm  of  education  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  affects  human  indusUy. 
A  danger  lies  within  the  imiversities  themselves,  of  a  lack  of  a  true  perception 
of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  national  ideal. 

A  fuller  recognition  of  the  entire  national  movement  would  lead  us  to 
the  establishment  of  experiment  stations  in  the  realm  of  the  mechanic  arts 
as  we  did  long  ago  in  agriculture.  In  that  period  the  backward  stage  of 
agricultural  science  made  such  a  step  imperative.  Today  America  is  on  the 
verge  of  its  Ufe  as  an  agricultural  people  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  stage  of 
manufacture  for  a  world  market.  In  fifty  years  we  will  be  in  the  industrial 
stage  in  which  Germany  is  now — or  was  a  little  while  ago.  Our  future  is 
linked  with  our  progress  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

We  are  conscious  already  of  the  fact  that  our  progress  in  agricultural 
production  has  outrun  oiu-  understanding  of  and  control  of  economic  law, 
and  even  now  we  are  laying  the  foundation  in  the  economic  investigations 
and  teachings  of  the  colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  proper 
development  of  this  phase  of  the  work. 

If  we  comprehend  in  a  measure,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  new  national 
system  for  which  we  stand  sponsors,  if  we  properly  coordinate  and  balance 
the  several  agencies  at  our  disposal  and,  if,  with  unity  of  purpose,  we  are  able 
to  realLse,  in  national  organization,  the  possibilities  of  the  system,  we  may 
be  able  to  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship  of  which  we  need  not  be 
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Thb  Vice-President.  Dean  T.  F.  Hunt  will  outline  '"The  Methods  of 
Work  of  the  Agricultural  Institutions  in  California' '. 

An  Account  of  the  Methods  of  Work  of  the  AGRicui;ruRAL  Inbtitutionb 

IN  California 

By  T.  F.  Hunt 

Last  spring  a  letter  was  received  from  President  Thompson  which  read 
in  part  as  follows: 

'The  Executive  Committee  last  week  unanimously  decided  to  request 
you  to  go  on  the  general  program  on  the  following  theme,  or  such  statement 
of  it  as  you  might  prefer,  namely,  The  Plan  of  Agricultural  Operations  in 
California.  The  committee  seemed  to  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
have  some  account  of  the  work  at  Fresno,  Riverside  and  elsewhere  and  to 
set  out  in  a  paper  the  method  of  procedure,''  etc. 

To  this  invitation  the  following  reply  was  sent: 

'*Your  letter  of  May  3  ***  has  been  received.  I  do  not  feel  at  Uberty  to 
decline  your  invitation  although  I  have  much  hesitation  in  acc^ting  it,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  it  puts  me  in  the  position  of  discussing  and  even  de- 
fending our  own  work  before  our  guests.  However,  if  you  are  willing  to 
acc^t  the  responsibiUty  for  the  invitation  and  for  the  wording  of  the  title, 
I  will  comply  with  the  request." 

The  more  I  have  analysed  the  situation  the  more  I  must  confess  I  am 
puizled  concerning  the  reason  for  this  request.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to 
demonstrate  that  the  method  of  procedure  is  a  successful  one,  it  does  not  follow 
that  such  procedure  would  succeed  elsewhere  or  if  it  could  be  made  to  succeed 
would  be  desirable.  We  beheve  it  is  a  good  method,  or  we  would  not  follow  it, 
but  it  may  as  well  be  confessed  that  1  have  applied  all  those  yard-sticks  by 
the  means  of  which  success  ordinarily  is  measuied  and  find  that  each  pro- 
jects beyond  the  size  of  the  cloth,  whether  measured  lengthwise  or  sidewise, 
except  possibly  in  the  case  of  the  stick  of  popular  appreciation.  However, 
the  California  spirit  of  appreciation  and  helpfulness,  known  to  Easterners  as 
the  habit  of  "boasting  and  boosting,"  makes  this  stick  a  variable  one. 

California  has  an  area  equal  to  the  nine  North  Atlantic  States,  the  six 
New  England  States,  plus  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  These 
nine  North  Atlantic  States  have  ten  agricultural  experiment  stations,  ten 
separate  organizations  and  twenty-five  miUions  of  people.  California  has  one 
orgazkization  and  two  and  one-half  millions  of  people.  It  has  all  the  agri- 
cultural probl^ns  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  in  addition  has  problems 
of  which  the  man  who  always  has  lived  in  a  humid  climate  never  has  dreamed. 
Further,  most  of  the  agricultural  investigators  of  the  world  have  lived  and 
continue  to  live  in  humid  climates  and  have  studied  the  problems  of  humid 
climates.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  California  organization  is  that 
it  has  made,  or  more  correctly  is  endeavoring  to  make,  a  virtue  out  of  a  neces- 
sity. Instead  of  saying  the  problem  is  hopeless  because  of  its  size  and  com- 
plexity, the  organization  has  said,  we  will  make  a  better  college  of  agriculture 
because  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  problems  involved. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  situation  may  be  illustrated  by  referring  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  farm  adviser  in  Humboldt  county  and  a  substation  in 
Imperial  valley.  It  is  only  within  the  last  year  that  one  can  go  by  rail  from 
Eureka,  Humboldt  county  to  El  Centro,  Imperial  county  in  three  days,  and 
this  only  by  spending  twb  nights  on  a  sleeper.    The  average  rainfall  at  Eureka 
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is  46  incheB.  There  are  parts  of  Humboldt  county  where  in  some  seasons  one 
hundred  inches  of  rain  falls.  Four  inches  of  rain  never  have  been  known  to 
fall  in  Imperial  valley  in  twelve  months.  A  member  of  the  staff  of  this  college 
has  traveled,  within  the  utate,  16,000  miles  in  16  weeks  in  the  necessary  con- 
duct of  his  woric. 

Doubtless  the  Executive  Committee  had  in  mind  only  research  and 
education  when  it  asked  for  this  paper,  but  the  title  in  the  program  ''Agri- 
cultural Institutions  in  California''  offers  an  excuse  for  discussing  the  subject 
in  a  somewhat  broader  aspect.  The  purpose  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
is  to  discover  and  instruct,  but  not  to  control  any  person's  actions.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  differs  from  a  college  of  agricul- 
ture in  that  it  does  not  attempt  to  give  resident  instruction.  A  college  of  agri- 
culture differs,  or  lo  speak  more  correctly  should  differ,  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  that  it  does  not  possess  poUce  functions.  The 
University  of  California  is  recognized  by  the  State  Constitution.  Four 
functions  of  government  therefore  are  recognised  in  this  State,  namdy, 
the  executive,  the  legislative,  the  judicial  and  the  educational.  It  must  be 
perfectly  obvious  that  in  California,  as  indeed  elsewhere,  poUce  powers  are  an 
executive  and  not  an  educational  function.  The  argum^it  that  certain  police 
powers,  because  of  the  technical  character  of  the  control,  can  be  ex^xsised  best 
by  the  experiment  station  is  equally  as  specious  as  the  argument  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  must  conduct  its  own  investigations  in  or- 
der that  it  may  know  how  to  act.  The  fact  is  that  the  two  functions  largely 
are  incompatible.  In  many  instances,  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  say 
in  most  instances,  a  man  who  has  a  law  to  execute  will  not  think  his  problem 
out  to  its  logical  conclusion  where  his  job  depends  upon  his  not  doing  so. 
Of  what  value  is  a  station's  opinion  concerning  the  use  of  hog  sarum  if  one- 
fourth  of  its  revenues  are  obtained  from  the  sale  of  said  serum?  Suppose 
a  police  department  has  organized  an  efficient  staff  for  the  prev^ition  and 
control  of  insect  enemies  and  fimgus  diseases:  What  would  it  do  if  its  own 
research  lead  to  the  discovery  that  only  one-half  of  the  staff  and  only  one- 
half  of  the  appropriations  were  needed  for  the  conduct  of  its  woric?  Would 
it  publish  its  researches?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  nearly  evwy  federal, 
state  and  county  employee  is  engaged  in  controlling  somd^Kxly's  action?  Go 
into  any  county  in  any  state  and  run  your  eye  over  the  officials.  Most  <A 
them  wear  a  star,  if  not  on  their  coats  then  on  their  suspenders.  There 
is  nothing,  apparently,  that  an  official  cherishes  so  much  as  police  powers. 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  every  state  should  have  one  institution  whose 
duty  it  is  to  discover  and  whose  only  power  it  is  to  tell  the  truth?  Let  me 
illustrate  how  it  works. 

A  certain  county  in  California  has  one  paid  official  who  does  iK)t  have 
any  poUce  powers.  He  is  known  as  a  farm  adviser  and  not  as  a  county  agent, 
because  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer  the  latter  term  smacks  of  police  powers. 
One  of  the  supervisors  in  that  county  decided  to  try  to  have  a  law  passed 
which  he  insisted  quite  vehemently  the  farm  adviser  should  enforce.  The 
farm  adviser  was  quite  disturbed,  for  he  knew  the  poUcy  of  the  University, 
and  yet  he  was  afraid  this  supervisor  might  induce  the  county  board  to 
withdraw  its  financial  support.  The  farm  adviser  was  told  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference  whether  or  not  any  particular  county  had  a 
farm  adviser.  The  University  only  wished  to  place  them  where  they  were 
wanted,  and  if  this  county  did  not  want  him  he  could  be  transferred  readily 
to  another  county.  We  told  the  supervisor  that  we  did  not  know  ^^lat  the 
farm  adviser  thought  about  his  proposal  and  we  did  not  care  what  he  thou^t, 
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but  whatever  he  did  think,  it  was  his  duty,  if  asked  to  do  so,  to  advise  the  local 
auihoritieB  what  action  in  his  judgment  they  should  take;  but  under  no 
circumstances  would  he  be  allowed  to  enforce  the  law  if  they  passed  one. 
The  fact  was,  the  county  had  a  thoroughly  capable  police  officer  with  plenty 
of  time,  whose  natural  duty  it  would  have  been  to  enforce  such  a  law  if  passed. 
The  point  I  really  am  trying  to  make  is,  that  all  this  came  about  because 
neither  the  supervisor  nor  the  farm  adviser  had  fully  grasped  the  idea  that  the 
only  functions  of  the  University  are  to  discover  and  to  teach.  When  the 
idea  really  is  comprdiended,  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  far  reach. 

This  same  farm  adviser  came  to  us  one  day  and  said  that  he  was  called 
to  Mr.  Blank's  farm  and  found  his  cattle  to  be  suffering  from  a  contagious 
disease.  After  advising  him  to  the  best  of  his  abiUty  he  asked,  "Why  did  you 
not  call  the  live  stock  inspector''?  ''Why,  you  know"  the  farmer  replied, 
"we  knew  you  didn't  mean  us  any  harm  and  we  did  not  know  what  the  in- 
spector mig^t  do  to  us."  "What  should  I  have  done?"  asked  the  farm  adviser, 
"should  I  have  informed  the  live  stock  inspector?"  The  farm  adviser  was 
told  that  it  was  his  duty  to  try  to  persuade  the  farmer  with  all  the  power  he 
possessed  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  commimity  and  his  own  interest 
to  call  in  the  live  stock  inspector  and  to  have  the  place  quarantined,  but  that 
action  on  that  subject  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  farmer  himself. 

We  may  as  well  be  frank  about  it,  this  policy  is  not  one  that  makes  for 
popular  i^ypreciation.  The  majority  of  the  people  like  to  be  knocked  down 
with  a  dub.  When  a  man  swings  a  big  stick,  everybody  takes  off  his  hat  and 
shouts  for  joy.  If  you  are  looking  for  immediate  results,  do  not  adopt  the 
policy  I  have  outlined.  I  cannot  present  you  with  any  evidence  that  it  will 
work,  in  fact  I  have  some  evidence  that  it  does  not,  but  I  feel  as  sure  as  I 
stand  here  that  if  the  agricultural  colleges  are  going  to  justify  the  vast  sums  of 
money  they  are  spending,  they  must  analyze  their  own  motives  and  they 
must  make  their  methods  of  procedure  conform  with  the  legitimate  functions 
they  were  created  to  perform,  which  are  the  creation  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. 

In  order  that  you  may  undci stand  the  agricultural  work  of  the  University 
of  California,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  general  methods  of  procedure  in 
the  University  as  a  whole.  The  most  important  unit  is  not  the  college  but  the 
department.  Legally,  perhaps,  the  college  is  the  more  definitely  recognized 
unit  of  the  University,  but  in  practice  certainly,  and  especially  from  an  ad- 
ministrative point  of  view,  the  University  is  a  collection  of  definitely  organized 
departments,  the  heads  of  which  report  directly  to  the  President.  The  title 
of  Dean  or  Director  la  largely  ornamental  and  serves  to  indicate  who  is  to 
preside  over  certain  meetings  or  to  indicate  to  whom  students  may  go  for 
counsel  and  advice.  In  my  own  case,  for  example,  I  get  such  privileges  as 
I  possess,  and  such  responsibilities  as  I  must  assume,  not  because  I  am  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  nor  because  I  am  Director  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  but  because  I  hold  the  archaic  title  of  Professor  of  Agriculture.  The 
various  subdivisions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  known  as  divisions, 
such  as  the  division  of  agronomy,  division  of  animal  husbandry,  etc.  Each 
of  these  divisions  has  all  the  privileges,  all  the  responsibilities  and  all  the 
budget  that  in  most  other  institutions  is  accorded  to  a  department.  They 
are  in  fact  to  all  intents  and  purposes  departments,  mcda  so,  however,  by 
the  head  of  the  department  and  not  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

In  this  institution  the  matter  of  an  academic  title  is  an  important  one. 
It  was  not  sufficient  to  give  to  Dr.  Webber  the  title  of  Director  of  the  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture, 
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but  it  was  eoBentuJ  that  he  be  given  the  title  of  Profeesor  of  Plant  Breeding. 
If,  therefore,  you  notice  that  some  of  us  bear  an  imposing  array  of  titlee, 
you  will  understand  they  were  given  in  order  to  comply  with  a  certain  type  of 
organisation  for  which  the  University  of  California  is  periuqDS  peculiar. 

Neither  does  the  academic  title  a  man  bears  indicate  the  function  or 
functions  he  performs.  You  cannot  tell  from  his  title  whether  he  is  a  teacher, 
an  investigator  or  both.  We  do  not  say  a  man  is  Professor  of  Agronomy  and 
Agronomist  to  the  Experiment  Station.  We  simply  say  he  is  Professor  of 
Agronomy.  As  head  of  that  division,  he  willy-nilly  has  charge  of  all  the 
activities  of  that  division  and  largely  he  determines  what  the  activities  of 
that  division  shall  be.  Whether  the  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  teaching  or 
investigation  or  even  upon  extension,  it  is  chiefly  his  duty  to  determine  and  to 
organise  his  division  accordingly.  Naturally  he  will  be  held  responsible 
for  the  results.  We  even  give  the  men  employed  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  an  academic  title.  We  do  not  know  our  field  men  officially  as  farm 
advisers.  They  are  recommended  and  elected  as  cssistants  or  instructors  in 
agricultural  extension.  There  is  nothing  in  our  plan  of  organisation  to  pr^ 
vent  them  being  promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship  or  even  a  professor- 
ship of  agricultural  extension.  They  thus  have  such  faculty  privileges  and 
responsibilities  as  thcnr  rank  entitles  them  to.  Please  observe  that  it  is  not 
claimed  that  this  is  the  best  way  or  even  the  right  way;  but  it  is  necessary  for 
you  to  know  that  it  is  our  way  before  you  can  understand  our  procedure. 

Outside  of  our  extension  work  which  includes  thirteen  counties,  the 
department  of  agriculture  of  the  University  has  eight  centers  of  activities. 
Three  of  these  centers,  Berkeley,  Davis  and  Riverside,  may  be  considered  the 
major  centers  while  Fresno,  Whittier,  £1  Centro,  Santa  Monica  and  Chico 
may  be  referred  to  as  minor.  The  last  two  are  forestry  tracts  where  we 
mertly  keep  a  care-taker  and  may  be  forgotten  in  this  discussion.  The  six 
points  at  which  members  of  our  staff  reside  permanently  are: 

A. — ^Headquarters,  Berkeley. 
B. — ^University  Farm,  Davis. 
C. — Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture  and  Citrus  Experiment 

Station,  Riverside. 
D. — Southern  California  Plant  Pathological  Laboratory,  Whittier. 
E. — Imperial  Valley  Experiment  Farm,  El  Centro. 
F. — Experiment  Tracts,  Kearney  Ranch,  Fresno. 

At  leaflt  twice  a  year  all  of  the  members  of  the  institutional  staff  bearing 
the  title  of  professor  or  assistant  professor,  meet  in  Berkeley  on  the  cam|:u) 
for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  ordinarily  comes  before  a  faculty  and  to 
discuss  the  many  questions  which  must  arise  in  a  department  of  such  wide 
and  diverse  interests.  Among  other  reasons  in  order  that  committees  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  and  report,  these  meetings  alwsjrs  occupy  at  least 
two  days.  Thus  on  Friday  of  this  week,  the  staff  meets  from  5  to  6  P.  M.  and 
on  Saturday  at  2  P  M.  it  will  meet  again  and  presumably  will  remain  in 
session  until  its  business  is  completed.  However,  should  there  be  occasion 
for  another  meeting  on  Monday,  out  of  town  members  would  remain  here 
for  that  purpose.  The  next  meeting  of  the  stafif  probably  will  occur  in  Nov- 
ember. In  the  interim  each  one  of  the  three  groups,  Berkeley,  Davis  and 
Riverside,  will  hold  approximately  monthly  meetings  for  the  transaction  of 
such  matters  as  may  be  of  local  necessity  or  interest. 

The  University  Farm  at  Davis  is  a  tract  of  779  acres  in  the  lower  Sacra- 
mento valley,  where  the  University  conducts  four  tyi>es  of  activities. 
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(1)  Some  of  the  dii^isions  of  the  department  of  agriculture  conduct  their 
investigations  there  wholly  or  in  part. 

(2)  Juniors  and  seniors  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  in  tiie  College 
of  Agriculture  may  go  there  for  one  or  two  semesters. 

(3)  A  three-years'  course  in  agriculture  is  maintained  there  for  students 
who  may  have  reached  college  age  but  who  do  not  have  college  requirements 
for  admission.  No  person  is  admitted  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  unless 
a  graduate  of  a  high  school  of  recognized  standing.  Last  year  168  students 
entered  as  freshmen  in  agriculture  at  the  University,  while  at  the  University 
Farm  School  170  entered  for  the  first  time,  86  of  whom  were  graduates  of 
high  schools  but  not  necessarily  able  to  present  the  requirements  for  entrance 
for  the  four-years'  course  at  Berkeley.  The  average  age  of  the  intrant  at 
the  University  Farm  last  year  was  twenty  years  and  one  month.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  a  secondary  school  and  differs  from  the  degree  courses  in  that  the 
course  is  a  three-years'  course;  that  no  foreign  language  is  tau^t;  that  the 
instruction  in  the  pure  sciences  is  more  elementary  in  character,  or  speaking 
more  correctly,  not  carried  as  far  as  at  Berkeley  and  that  as  a  consequence 
the  technical  instruction  \b  modified  to  meet  the  need  of  students  less  thorough- 
ly grounded  in  the  sciences. 

The  school  attempts  to  meet  one  of  the  phases  of  what  I  believe  to  be  of  the 
greatest  educational  need  in  America  today,  namely,  the  suitable  training  for 
the  man  or  woman  who  has  reached  college  age  without  being  able  to  present 
college  requirements  for  admission. 

(4)  A  series  of  six-week  courses  for  farmers,  occmring  in  October  and 
November. 

It  is  the  primary  aim  at  Riverside,  located  in  Southern  California,  to 
develop  a  research  department  of  the  highest  character.  The  chief  problems 
are  those  surrounding  the  practice  of  iriigation  in  an  arid  climate.  We 
are  working  out  these  problems  perforce  through  the  chief  crops  of  the  region, 
which  happen  at  the  moment  to  be  oranges,  lemons  and  wahiuts.  We  are 
looking  forward  also  to  the  day  when,  through  our  relations  witii  Central 
and  Soutii  America,  we  will  be  called  upon  to  train  men  for  the  tropics.  Thus 
we  are  preparing  to  take  graduate  students  who  may  wish  to  be  among  the 
first  to  extend  commercialized  scientific  agiiculture  into  a  region  whose  develop- 
ment must  mean  much  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  the  primary  aim  of  the  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  is  research.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  people  of  Southern 
California  are  so  hungry  for  the  last  word  in  horticultural  practice  and  the 
men  located  at  Riverside  and  Whittier  have  such  a  reputation  for  the  know- 
ledge, whether  they  have  it  or  not,  that  a  great  part  of  their  time  is  taken  up 
with  extension  work.  Most  of  the  orange  orchards  of  South^n  California 
are  within  two  hours'  ride  of  the  station  and  practically  every  grower  owns 
one  or  more  automobiles.  I  spare  you  the  obvious  joke  that  I  would  be 
supposed  to  perpetrate  at  this  point.  The  natural  result  is  that  visitors 
often  take  up  the  time  practically  of  the  whole  staff  which  in  reality  should 
be  given  to  that  tjrpe  of  investigation  which  requires  long  and  continued  atten- 
tion to  details. 

It  is  necessary,  perhaps,  to  say  s  word  about  the  Kearney  ranch  at  Fresno, 
which  no  doubt  fires  the  imagination,  and  rightly  so,  of  our  Eastern  friends 
more  than  any  other  portion  of  the  University's  property.  Mr.  M.  Theo. 
Kearney  willed  a  remarkably  well  developed  ranch  of  6,400  acres  to  the 
University  for  a  suggested  purpose  with  which  it  has  not  yet  complied.  One 
important'reason  for  the  delay  in  developing  this  property  on  the  lines  proposed 
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by  the  will  is  that  the  Regents  inhmted  a  $200,000  mortgage  along  with  the 
property.  The  mortgage  now  has  been  paid  ofiF  and  the  property  continues 
to  be  managed  by  the  comptroller  of  the  University  as  an  income  bearing  prop- 
erty. The  Regents  have  taken  out  $30,000  over  and  above  expenses  and  im- 
provements annuaUy  during  the  past  eight  years.  This  is  quite  obviously  six 
percent  on  $500,000  or  three  percent  on  $1,000,000,  the  price  at  which  I  bdieve 
is  capitalised  on  the  books  of  the  University.  Mr.  Kearney  probably  ex- 
pended on  land  and  improvem^its  somewhere  between  one  hundred  and  two 
hundred  thousand  dollers.  While  the  department  of  agriculture  has  no  control 
directly  over  this  property,  it  rents  from  the  University  a  forty-acre  tract  upon 
which  the  division  of  agronomy  conducts  investigations,  while  the  divisions 
of  soil  technology  and  viticulture  are  conducting  investigations  of  an  import- 
ant character  in  connection  with  the  Kearney  ranch  management.  To 
avoid  possible  misunderstanding  it  should  be  added  quite  parenthetically, 
that  all  the  profits  that  are  derived  from  this  estate  or  their  equivalent  are 
turned  over  to  the  department  of  agriculture  for  its  work.  Its  staff  dreams 
concerning  the  future  of  this  truly  great  estate.  Briefly,  it  desires  to  see  this 
property  divided  into  thirty  or  more  units,  each  housing  and  employing 
fifteen  to  thirty  students;  one  half  of  their  time  bdng  given  to  actual  manual 
toil  while  the  other  half  is  devoted  to  study  at  some  central  point  to  which 
all  of  the  students  will  assemble  from  their  several  units.  Perhaps  you  may 
say  this  was  tried  out  fifty  years  ago  and  failed  completely.  The  reply  is 
that  what  we  are  proposing  to  do  never  has  been  tried  anywhere  at  any  time. 

The  representative  of  the  London  £kx>nomist  called  at  my  office  about 
a  year  ago.  He  was  searching  for  manuscripts.  I  told  him  that  I  was  trsring 
to  think  out  some  way  of  describing  California  so  that  a  man  who  never  had 
seen  it  would  get  the  proper  mental  picture.  His  reply  was:  'Tou  can- 
not describe  Celifomia  so  that  a  man  who  never  has  seen  it  can  understand 
it;  and  if  he  has  seen  it  it  is  not  necessary.''  So  it  is  with  the  Keameyjrandi. 
It  would  be  hopeless  to  make  you  understand  what  we  wish  to  do  there  if 
you  have  not  seen  the  place,  and  if  you  had  seen  it  you  would  be  as  craxy 
about  it  as  we  are.  However,  we  do  not  desire  to  develop  a  certain  type  of 
agricultural  education  because  it  is  necessarily  the  best  type  of  agricultural 
education.  In  fact  we  believe  there  is  no  best  type  of  education,  agricultural 
or  otherwise.  We  believe  that  education  must  vary  with  the  needs  of  the 
individual.  Our  aim  is  to  meet  as  far  as  practicable  the  varying  needs  of  the 
young  men  of  California.  It  should  be  said  here  again,  that  the  Kearney 
Ranch  School  is  merely  a  day  dream.  How  many  years  this  dream  is  ahead 
of  the  times,  we  will  not  ventiu^  to  guess.  However,  it  may  be  said  in  all 
frankness,  t^at  the  department  of  agriculture  is  handicapped,  and  it  is  a 
very  serious  handicap,  by  that  easy  attitude  of  mind  for  which  the  Cali- 
fomian  is  noted,  of  bdieving  that  he  already  has  the  best  there  is.  This  is 
an  attitude  of  mind  ih&t  is  not  altogether  foreign  to  other  states,  especiaUy 
with  regard  to  their  agricultural  colleges. 

At  this  point  I  stopped  and  reread  what  I  had  written.  I  am  more 
puzzled  than  ever  over  the  invitation  of  the  Executive  Committee.  I  have  said 
about  all  there  is  to  say  and  yet  do  not  appear  to  have  said  anything  worth 
while.  I  will  blunder  along  just  a  little  more  and  then  leave  you  to  ask  any 
questions  you  may  have  to  ask. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  University  that  it  is  not  located  in  Berkeley 
but  that  it  is  located  in  California.  This  is  particularly  true  of  its  College  of 
Agriculture.  A  graduate  student  of  the  University  may  take  his  graduate 
work  anywhere  in  Calif omia  provided  he  is  und^  the  actual  supervision  of  an 
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instructor.  This  contact  between  instructor  and  student  must  be  real  and 
vital  and  not  merely  perfunctory.  A  student  residing  in  Riverside  cannot 
take  graduate  work  with  an  instructor  residing  in  Berkeley,  nor  can  a  student 
residing  in  Berkeley  take  work  with  an  instructor  resid^it  in  Riverside  or 
£1  Coitro.  A  student  residing  in  Berkeley  may  do  work  with  an  instructor 
whose  permanent  residence  ia  at  Davis  provided  the  instructor  sp^ids  a  portion 
of  his  time  in  Berkeley,  as  is  the  actual  fact  in  some  iostances.  The  whole 
point  is  that  graduate  work  may  be  done  anywhere  in  California  provided 
the  instruction  is  real,  but  not  otherwise.  This  is  a  general  university  policy 
which  has  special  significance  in  the  College  of  Agricultin^. 

The  requirement  for  admission  to  the  University,  including  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  is  45  units,  known  in  Eastern  universities  as  15  units.  A 
student  not  only  must  have  passed  these  45  units,  but  each  and  every  subject 
must  have  been  reconmiended  by  the  high  school  as  satisfactory  for  imiversity 
entrance.  If  a  prospective  student  has  passed  45  suitable  units  but  is  recom- 
mended only  in  42,  he  cannot  enter  the  University  without  passing.an  examina- 
tion in  the  unreconmiended  units.  A  considerable  number  of  students  gradu- 
ate from  the  high  schools  of  California  who  are  unable  to  enter  the  University 
for  lack  of  this  reconmiendation  from  the  high  school.  A  diploma  from  a 
high  school  and  a  recommendation  to  the  University  are  two  quite  different 
things.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  of  the  170  intrants  to  the 
University  Farm  School  last  year,  86  were  high  school  graduates.  For  the 
reasons  just  explained,  it  does  not  follow  that  any  or  all  could  enter  the  degree 
courses  at  Berkeley.  The  priacipal  point  to  be  brought  out  is,  that,  on  account 
of  the  Univeisity  Farm  School  at  Davis,  it  is  not  necessary  to  let  down  the  bars 
for  students  entering  the  courses  in  agriculture  at  Bericeley.  We  merely 
say  to  the  student  or  his  parents,  that  the  University  Farm  School  is  open  to 
him  if  he  is  imable  to  offer  our  requirements  for  admission,  provided  he  is 
eighteen  years  of  age.  On  the  other  hand  if  a  student  fails  in  the  degree 
courses  in  Berkeley,  he  is  not  permitted  to  enter  at  Dayis.  There  are  always 
a  certain  nimiber  of  students,  especially  in  other  courses  in  the  University, 
who,  failing  for  lack  of  any  earnest  purpose,  suddenly  find  that  they  have  a 
deep  longing  for  the  soil  and  are  quite  sure  that  the  University  Farm  School 
iB  the  place  that  just  fits  their  needs.  These  cases  often  sound  quite  pathetic, 
but  they  never  ''get  by,  for  reasons  that  are  well  understood  by  administrative 
officers. 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  must  be 
taken  at  Berkeley.  Before  entering  on  their  junior  year,  each  student  is  re- 
quired to  have  completed  the  following  four  technical  subjects;  agricultural 
diemistry,  soils,  plant  propagation  and  the  principles  of  breeding  plants  and 
animals.  These  courses  have  certain  prerequisites,  such  as  botany,  chemistry, 
bacteriology,  geology  and  soology.  Therefore,  no  student  can  enter  the 
junior  year  without  having  received  a  thorough  foundation  in  the  pure  sciences 
and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  agriculture.  It  may 
be  added  that  each  of  the  four  technical  subjects  below  the  junior  year  are 
taught  by  full  piofessois.  These  full  professors  are  told  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  what  else  they  may  do  so  long  as  they  give  themselves  body  and 
soul  to  these  beginning  courses.  When  I  observe  that  all  four  of  these  pro- 
fessors come  through  their  semester's  work  each  year  aknost  physical  wrecks, 
I  feel  sure  that  the  students  are  getting  the  last  ounce  that  is  coming  to  them. 

Between  the  sophomore  and  the  junior  years  each  student  ia  required 
to  take  a  summer  practice  course  along  the  lines  in  which  he  expects  to  major. 
The  methods  of  conducting  these  summer  practice  courses  are  as  varied  as  the 
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major  subjects  themselves,  but  all  are  intended  to  give  the  students  some 
practical  insight  into  his  major  subject  before  he  enters  upon  its  nM>re  theore- 
tical study.  It  is  believed  to  give  him  a  better  appreciation  of  his  mibjects 
of  study  and  to  give  him  an  opportimity  to  bacJc  up  and  start  over  if  he  finds 
himself  out  of  aconrd  with  the  subject  in  which  he  intended  to  major.  Eadi 
student  is  required  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  some  foreign  language. 
When  a  student  becomes  a  jimior  he  is  required  to  take  a  major  subject. 
Only  fourteen  imits  out  of  sixty  are  required,  however,  so  that  theoretically  a 
student  may  take  any  subject  he  wishes  within  certain  rather  wide  limits 
during  his  junior  and  senior  years.  In  practice,  however,  every  junior  and 
senior  is  under  the  supervision  of  his  major  professor.  He  cannot  get  his 
class  card  accepted  until  it  has  been  approved  by  him.  Ordinarily  if  a  student 
is  majoring  in  a  certain  subject  he  has  a  high  regard  for  his  major  professor 
or  he  wotdd  be  majoring  in  some  other  subject.  Even  if  he  did  not,  he  knows 
that  if  he  does  not  take  subjects  that  are  satisfactory  to  th€  major  pnrfessor 
he  cannot  expect  his  pnrfessor  to  endorse  him  aft^  he  graduates.  The 
character  of  the  courses  taken,  ther^ore,  depends  largely  upon  the  breadth 
or  lack  of  breadth  of  the  major  professor  and  upon  his  persuasive  powers. 
In  other  words,  a  student  entering  the  Univeisity  must  make  two  choices: 
first,  he  must  choose  the  college  he  will  enter;  second,  in  two  years  he  must 
choose  the  subject  within  that  college  in  which  he  will  major.  For  the  rest 
his  choices  practically  are  made  for  him,  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  two  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  ever  take  exactly  the  same 
course.  In  certain  majors  all  Uie  work  of  the  jimior  and  senior  years  is  done 
at  Berkeley.  In  c^tain  majors  it  is  optional  whether  it  is  all  taken  at  Berkeley 
or  in  part  at  Davis.  In  other  majors  at  least  one  semester  is  required  at  Da  vis ; 
in  others,  two  are  required  there.  Out  of  250  juniors  and  seniors  now  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  about  75  were  at  Davis  last  semester. 

The  requirements  of  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  that  is,  "Methods  of 
Procedure'',  has  made  it  necessary  to  give  you  ordy  the  bones  of  the  organi- 
sation of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  flesh  that  we  are  trying  to  put  on 
the  skeleton  I  would  not  have  time  to  develop,  even  had  I  had  your  permission 
to  do  so. 

I  can  never  prepare  a  paper  concerning  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Ucivursity,  however,  without  in  some  form  or  other  calling  attention  to  Dr. 
Carver's  dictum:  "That  if  you  admit  that  life  is  worth  living,  then  you  must 
admit  that  the  highest  function  of  man  is  not  the  promotion  of  science  or 
literature  or  art,  but  it  is  the  rearing  of  a  succesrful  family."  This  statement 
is  of  peculiar  significance  to  every  college  of  agriculture;  and  this  College  of 
Agriculture  has  swallowed  it,  bait,  hook,  Ime  and  sinker.  The  pi  imary  purpose 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  not  to  enable  the  farmer  to  exchange  his  Ford 
for  a  Packard,  although  we  are  delighted  to  be  of  service  in  that  direction, 
or  to  educate  a  man  mwely  that  he  may  make  a  worldly  success,  although  we 
intend  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  make  this  possible;  but  our  chief 
purpose  is  to  create  successful  homes  in  the  oi)en  country. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  9  o'clock,  A.  M-,  Thursday,  Aug.  12. 

Morning  Session,  Thursday,  August  12,  1915 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  President 
Bryan. 

The  President.  Director  True  will  present  a  report  of  the  exhibit  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 
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The  Exhibit  in  Agricultural  Education  at  thb  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition 

By  a.  C.  True 

The  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  at  its  meeting  in  Washington  in  November,  1913,  passed  a  resolution 
favoring  ''the  proposition  of  making  at  the  Panama  -  Pacific  International 
Exposition  an  organized  educational  exhibit  adequately  setting  forth  the  entire 
field  of  American  educational  effort  and  emphasizing  its  unity  rather  than  its 
diversity/'  The  ideas  expressed  in  this  resolution,  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  other  educational  associations,  were  placed  before  the  Government 
Exhibit  Board  for  consideration,  and  an  arrangement  was  perfected  by  which 
the  end  in  view  might  be  realised.  This  Board  accordingly  appointed  Dr. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Ekiucation,  and  mysdf, 
as  a  subcommittee  to  arrange  for  a  general  educational  exhibit  outlining  the 
educational  system  of  the  United  States.  The  work  of  this  subcommittee 
was  so  divided  that  under  my  direction  attention  was  given  to  the  exhibit  in 
agricultural  education,  more  especially  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  while  the  rest  of  the  field  was  looked  after  by 
Dr.  Claxton   and  his  force  from  the  Bureau  of  Ekiucation. 

The  United  States  Government  had  an  appropriation  for  exhibits  which, 
as  usual,  was  managed  by  the  Government  Exhibit  Board.  The  money 
allowed  from  this  government  fund  was  suffici^it  only  to  pay  for  some  of  the 
more  general  features  of  this  exhibit,  including  especially  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  The  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  had  no  appropri- 
ation wherewith  to  defray  the  expenses  of  making  an  exhibit  in  agricultural 
education,  as  it  had  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  different  contributing  institutions 
were  therefore  required  to  secure  funds  from  other  sources  to  pay  for  their 
exhibits. 

About  35,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  was  set  aside  in  the  Palace  of 
Education  for  the  entire  educational  exhibit,  and  of  this  approximately  5,500 
square  feet  were  allotted  to  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
The  Government  Exhibit  Board  agreed  to  provide  all  decorative  material  and 
construction  for  this  space,  and  to  transport  at  its  expense  the  exhibits  to  and 
from  the  Exposition,  thus  leaving  to  the  contributing  institutions  the  provision 
of  the  exhibit  material  and  the  cases  or  other  means  necessary  for  its  in- 
stallation. 

The  space  of  the  college  and  station  exhibit  is  divided  into  sections  re- 
presenting (1)  the  organization  of  these  institutions,  (2)  their  functions, 
(3)  animal  husbandry,  (4)  agronomy,  (5)  horticulture,  (6)  forestry, 
(7)  agricultural  technology,  (8)  soils  and  fertilizers,  (9)  rural  engineering, 
(10)  plant  pathology,  (11)  economic  zoology  and  entomology,  and  (12) 
rural  economics  and  sociology.  It  was  intended  originally  to  devote  a  section 
each  to  agricultural  chemistry  and  veterinary  science,  and  to  include  botany 
and  bacteriology  in  one  section  with  plant  pathology,  and  meteorology  with 
soils  and  fertilizers;  but  it  was  not  foimd  possible  to  secure  exhibits  in  these 
different  subjects.  The  plans  for  the  exhibit  were  made  with  a  view  to  showing 
that  the  land-grant  institutions  have  three  general  functions,  research,  teaching 
and  extension  work,  and  that  they  are  divided  into  departments  based  on  the 
subject  matter. 
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The  organisation  and  functions  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  e]q)erimeQt 
stations  are  outlined  on  a  series  of  ten  charts  prepared  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  section  of  animal  husbandry  contains  a  model  of  a  respiration  cal- 
orimeter contributed  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Institute  of  Animal 
Nutrition,  wh^^  the  original  apparatus  is  used  ui  nutrition  experiments  with 
cattle.  Series  of  charts  and  graphic  illustrations  presented  by  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  and  Experim^it  Station  ehow  the  results  of  feeding 
studies  with  pigs,  cattle,  and  horses.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Missouri  provided  an  exhibit  illus- 
trating research,  teaching,  and  extension  work  in  dairy  husbandry,  and  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station  contributed  a  model 
of  a  model  poultry  plant,  together  with  illustrations  of  the  value  (^  selective 
breeding  and  rational  feeding  in  poultry  managemmt. 

The  section  devoted  to  agronomy  comprises  material  supplied  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  illustrating  work  in  com  breeding,  in  the  use  of  f^tilisers 
on  diff^^nt  soil  types,  in  com  growing,  and  in  making  a  soil  survey  of  the 
state,  while  material  supplied  by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  and  Exp^- 
iment  Station  points  out  the  results  of  experiments  in  the  pr^>aration  of 
land  for  winter  wheat,  in  crop  rotation,  in  comparing  pure  strains  of  ^eat 
as  to  yield  and  quality,  on  the  influence  of  soil  t3rpes  and  rainfall  in  wheat 
production;  and  of  experiments  with  sorghums  and  com  as  to  thdr  relative 
forage  value.  Exhibits  presented  by  the  Clemson  Agricultural  College  and  Ex- 
periment Station  of  South  Carolina  elucidate  disease  and  insect  attacks  on  the 
cotton  plant,  the  possibilities  of  improving  cotton  by  breeding,  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  from  the  raw  stock  to  the  twisted  yam,  and  the  products  se- 
cured from  cotton  seed. 

Agricultural  college  and  experiment  station  work  in  horticulture  is 
illustrated  by  exhibits  received  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
and  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univa^ty  of  California.  The  material 
from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  shows  its  work  in  floriculture, 
greenhouse  construction,  orchard  management,  more  particularly  pruning  and 
spra3ring  methods,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  fruit  products:  while  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California  are  based 
on  the  work  of  the  institution  in  viticulture,  enology,  symology  and  oleri- 
culture. 

Exhibits  for  the  section  of  forestry  were  provided  by  the  Univ^sity  erf 
Vermont  and  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  The  exhibits  from  Vermont 
have  reference  to  the  location  of  state  forests,  forest  planting,  management, 
and  inspection,  nursery  studies,  and  research  work  in  d^idrology.  The  Ore- 
gon exhibit  included  forest  instrum^its,  specimens  of  oommerdal  woods, 
photographs  showing  students'  field  work,  and  a  plan  of  the  forestry  building 
to  be  erected  at  the  institution. 

The  material  in  the  section  of  agricultural  technology  refers  especially 
to  dairy  manufactures  and  sugarfaouse  practice.  The  C  ollege  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  calls  attention  in  its  exhibit  to  courses  in 
dairying,  a  number  of  dairy  factory  tests  devised  at  the  University,  and  a 
dairy  mxrvey  of  the  State;  while  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
of  Cornell  University  exhibits  photographs  illustrating  the  teaching  of  dairy 
industry,  more  particularly  cheese  woric,  the  management  of  market  milk, 
dairy  bacteriological  studies,  the  study  of  butter,  and  farm  dairy  practicess 
The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  presents  diagram. 
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and  photographs  showing  the  relation  between  sucrose,  reducing  sugars,  and 
gums,  in  the  fermentation  of  sucrose  solution  and  its  bearing  on  cane  sugar 
manufacture. 

In  the  section  of  soils  and  fertilizers  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
presents  samples  of  New  Jersey  soils  as  representative  of  humid  conditions, 
together  with  charts  and  photographs  illustrative  of  soil  investigations  pursued 
at  different  times,  special  attention  being  given  to  methods  of  soil  improve- 
ment notably  by  the  use  of  leguminous  crops.  An  exhibit  contributed  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California  comprises  a  series  of  soil 
samples  from  each  one  of  the  upper  nine  feet  of  a  number  of  typical  California 
soils  representative  of  semiarid  conditions.  The  available  plant  food  at 
different  distances  from  the  surface  is  illustrated  and  the  mechanical  com- 
position of  six  typical  soils  is  represented  by  the  actual  results  of  analysis, 
and  their  chemical  composition  is  shown  on  a  chart.  A  fertilizer  exhibit  also 
contributed  by  this  institution  consists  of  samples  of  different  forms  of  nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  for  farm  use,  and  of  photographs  indicating 
the  methods  employed  in  fertilizer  control  work  and  in  teaching  the  subject 
of  soil  fertilization.  Samples  of  kelp  are  shown  to  call  attention  to  this 
marine  plant  as  a  source  of  potash  salts. 

The  section  of  rural  engineering  contributed  by  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  demonstrates  the  principal  lines  of  work  pursued  by  its  department 
of  rural  engineering  and  includes  a  model  of  a  typical  farmstead  and  other 
exhibit  material  showing  the  activities  in  teaching,  research,  and  extension 
woi^  in  this  particular  branch. 

The  section  of  plant  pathology  consisting  of  but  one  exhibition  case  was 
contributed  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and  contains  photo- 
graphs and  specimens  of  different  plant  diseases,  demonstration  mounts  of 
plant  disease  material,  cultures  of  pathogenic  fungi,  tyi>es  of  spray  nozzles 
used  in  plant  disease  control,  and  photographs  illustrative  of  student  laboratory 
woric. 

The  Section  of  economic  zoology  and  entomology  also  consists  of  but  one 
exhibition  case  which  was  contributed  by  the  Utah  Agricultural  College  and 
Experiment  Station.  In  this  exhibit  the  habits  and  destructive  work  of 
grasshoppers  as  well  as  the  methods  of  controlling  these  pests,  are  illustrated. 
There  are  also  models  of  the  Utah  grasshopper  machine  and  the  so-called 
"balloon"  machine. 

In  the  section  of  rural  economics  and  sociology,  material  supplied  by  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  indicates  the  possibiUties  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  as  a  factor  for  the  improvement  of  rural  social  conditions  and 
presents  the  results  of  rural  social  surveys.  The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  outlines  its  course  in  rural  economics  and  reports  in 
progress  reseaich  woric  on  cost  accounting,  farm  and  rural  life  surveys,  the 
history  of  agricultural  production  in  the  United  States,  farm  credit  in  Wiscon- 
sin, farm  management,  marketing  and  cooperation,  and  related  subjects. 
The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University  gives  atten- 
tion mainly  to  farm  management  problems  ir  its  exhibit  which  includes  a 
farmer's  work  report  and  ledger  account,  a  simunary  of  accounts  on  the  pro- 
duction and  disposal  of  various  crops,  and  certain  other  cost  accounts  from 
sucoeflsful  New  York  farms,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  success  was  dependent 
upon  the  size  of  the  farm,  the  efficient  use  of  men  and  horses,  and  the  inter- 
relation of  these  factors. 

It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  expense  of  making  the  preliminary 
arrangements  and  installing  the  exhibit^was^bome  jointly  by  the  Office  of 
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Experiment  Stations  and  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  TheOffiee 
placed  Mr.  J.  I.  Schulte  of  its  foice  in  charge  of  the  preparation  and  instal- 
lation of  the  exhibit  and  the  Bureau  of  £>iucation,  under  the  Gioyenuneat 
Exhibit  Board,  bore  the  expense  of  his  travel  and  subsistence  in  ooonectkHi 
with  the  installation  (^  the  exhibit. 

The  President.  President  C.  A.  Duniway  of  the  University  of  Wyoming 
will  discuss  ''Economic  Sciences  in  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts." 

Economic  Science  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges 
By  C.  a.  DuNrwAT 

The  popular  need  for  short  descriptive  phrases  has  caused  the  general  use 
of  the  title  ''Agricultural  Colleges"  for  institutions  represented  in  this  Associa- 
tion. Such  usage  often  has  led  to  the  point  of  view  that  these  instituticms 
are  maintained  solely  or  almost  solely  for  the  giving  of  instruction  in  tedmical 
agriculture.  One  need  hardly  remind  the  delegates  here  present  of  Uie  errors 
involved  in  such  a  point  of  view.  The  scope  of  "land-grant  colleges'',  whether 
existing  in  separate  corporate  organizations  or  as  parts  of  more  inclusive 
universities,  is  limited  only  by  the  terms  of  fundamental  federal  legislation 
and  by  charters  from  the  states  in  which  they  exist.  The  leading  purpose 
must  continue  to  be  the  giving  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  but  the  educational  service  to  be  rendered  by  an  "A.  A  M.  CoUfige'' 
(using  the  phrase  most  current  in  the  South),  within  the  broad  legal  restrictions 
of  federal  acts,  and  determined  by  the  proper  authority  in  each  state,  certainly 
must  include  many  elements  of  liberal  education  not  strictly  embraced  in 
technical  agriculture  of  mechanic  arts. 

Starting  from  such  a  major  premise,  this  paper  presents  some  con- 
sideration of  the  development  of  instruction  in  economic  science  which  ou|^t 
to  be  found  in  land-grant  colleges  and  universities.  The  endeavor  will  be 
made,  not  merely  to  justify  broader  and  deeper  instruction  in  political  economy 
on  the  ground  of  direct  authorization  in  laws  and  charters,  but  also  to  advocate 
such  development  because  important  educational  and  practical  results  will 
be  secured  thereby. 

An  examination  of  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  in  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts,  or  in  departments  of  agriculture  and  engineering, 
reveals  the  elementary  character  of  requirements  in  political  economy  for 
degrees  in  agriculture  and  engineering.  The  customary  provision  may  be 
stated  as  one  three-hours  credit  course  for  one  year  or  an  optional  course  of 
similar  scope.  A  majority  of  students  now  getting  their  degrees  in  agricul- 
ture or  engineering  may  do  so  without  a  single  course  of  college  grade  in  the 
field  of  political  economy.  If  the  inquirer  then  seeks  for  more  complete 
recognition  of  this  important  science  in  our  curricula,  he  will  find  with  few 
exceptions  scarcely  anything  but  electives  or  options  which  are  chosen  by 
but  few  technical  students.  Somewhat  better  provision  for  this  subject  is 
possible  usually  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  engineering  connected  with 
our  state  universities  than  in  those  separately  maintained.  But  the  amount 
of  work  of  definite  technical  character  prescribed  in  agriculture  and  engineering, 
combined  with  the  tendency  of  students  in  these  fields  to  be  wholly  absorbed 
in  their  major  departments,  produces  about  the  same  results  in  any  case. 

The  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  already  have  been  suggested  in  part, 
but  they  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Colleges  of  agriculture  and  engin- 
eering show  the  same  tendency  as  other  technical  departments  to  make  ex- 
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elusive  demands  upon  their  students.  Four  years  of  work  beyond  high  school 
training  never  suffice  for  complete  inclusion  of  specialized  courses  which  are 
of  greater  or  less  importance  for  professional  ends.  Slowly  rising  standards 
in  most  schools  of  law  and  medicine  have  enabled  their  faculties  to  require 
some  breadth  of  education  in  pre-legaJ  and  pre-medical  training,  with  the 
result  that  curricula  in  law  and  medicine  are  strictly  professional  in  content. 
Faculties  in  agriculture  and  engineering  still  receive  their  students  directly 
from  secondary  schools,  but  can  not  help  wishing  to  make  their  curricula 
also  exclusively  professional. 

In  many  institutions,  aJso,  the  limitation  of  available  income  has  in- 
hibited attention  to  subjects  not  generally  appreciated  as  practical,  and  politi- 
cal economy  has  not  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  productive  sciences.  Classi- 
cal political  economy, — that  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  for  example — ^was  so  largely 
a  historical  and  logical  science  and  was  so  predominantly  concerned  with  the 
theories  of  production,  that  it  appeared  remote  from  the  practical  problems 
of  agriculture  and  engineering. 

These  considerations,  when  weighed  either  separately  or  together,  will  be 
found  not  really  valid  against  the  maintenance  of  strong  departments  of 
economic  science.  Indeed,  a  proper  valuation  of  what  may  be  called  a  "balanc- 
ed ration''  in  higher  education  will  require  a  new  interest  and  a  new  emphasis 
on  this  phase  of  social  science.  No  one  any  longer  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
"sharpening  higher  education  to  a  point**  of  efficiency.  Ck>lleges  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts  are  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  their  industrial 
purposes.  They  need  rather  to  give  heed  to  the  inclusion  of  subjects  which 
make  for  the  highest  efficiency  in  the  long  run — and  political  economy,  pro- 
perly understood  and  wisely  interpreted,  is  just  such  a  subject. 

Modem  economic  science  is  less  deductive  than  inductive,  which  is  to 
say  that  it  has  vital  relation  to  production,  distribution  and  consumption. 
We  cannot  be  content  to  train  young  men  and  women  merely  for  productive 
industrial  activities  as  wage  and  salary  earners.  It  is  becoming  generally 
recognized  that  the  weakest  part  of  our  industrial  system  is  distribution. 
A  farmer  may  produce  crops  of  high  standard  in  great  abundance.  He  may 
be  a  failure  nevertheless  if  he  does  not  know  and  meet  market  conditions. 
He  may  be  deprived  of  all  his  profits  by  deficiencies  and  manipulations  of 
transportation  facilities,  by  a  faulty  banking  system,  by  the  exaction  of 
brokers  and  dealers.  He  may  be  the  victim  of  conditions  readily  foreseen 
by  one  who  had  studied  the  fundamental  principles  of  economic  science  and 
their  practical  application  to  farm  management,  marketing,  transportation 
and  banking.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  urge  that  each  year  of  college  work 
leading  to  degrees  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  include  correlated  courses 
of  instruction  in  economic  science,  beginning  with  fundamental  principles  but 
particularly  concerned  with  phenomena  of  political  and  economic  life  which 
profoundly  influence  industrial  conditions.  If  our  graduates  do  not  under- 
stand fundamental  doctrines  of  economic  rent  or  of  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns,  for  example,  how  can  they  avoid  pitfalls  of  misdirected  effort? 

It  is  a  matter  of  conunon  observation  that  this  ia  an  age  of  specialization, 
a  period  of  high  degree  of  division  of  labor,  Among  wage  earners  in  industrial 
fields  minute  division  of  labor  \b  a  necessary  factor  in  multiplied  production 
and  in  low  cost  of  production.  In  the  higher  ranges  of  technical  and  pro- 
fessional skill  our  typical  organizations  likewise  are  founded  upon  special- 
ization. It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  the  average  individual  to 
give  attention  to  breadth  of  training  and  attainment.  Investigators,  teachers, 
and  practitioners  aUke,  tend  to  become  artisans  within  narrow  fields.    As 
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artisans  they  may  and  oommonly  do  fail  to  understand  the  relatkuis  of  their 
special  work  to  conununity  interests  or  even  to  correlated  d^Murtments  ci 
work.  Such  results  are  fortunate  only  for  the  managers  of  large  entoprioos 
who  need  for  their  plans  groups  of  mere  specialists  whose  skill  may  be  ex- 
ploited. The  largest  financial  rewards  accrue  to  leaders  of  men  ^dio  are  not 
themselves  possessed  of  any  form  of  direct  industrial  skill.  A  hi^py  measure 
of  preparation  for  success  may  be  expected  when  the  individual  is  trained  in 
some  special  form  of  skill  but  is  made  conversant  with  its  relations  to  more 
inclusive  fields  and  is  able  to  appreciate  its  general  economic  and  social  values. 
The  community  also  will  be  the  gain^  when  it  educates  a  large  proportion  of 
its  college  men  and  women  so  that  they  will  become  more  than  artisans, 
more  than  technical  specialists.  The  obligations  of  citizenship  in  our  democ- 
racy are  insistent  and  imiversal.  Every  industrial  question  has  its  political 
implications.  There  is  real  danger  that  class  consciousness  and  class  interests 
may  produce  chronic  struggles  for  supremacy.  Only  an  intelligent  dectorate, 
or  at  least  a  large  infusion  of  electors  trained  to  understand  principles  of 
economic  sciences  and  their  application,  will  make  possible  wise  solutions  of 
politico-economic  issues  as  from  time  to  time  they  become  acute. 

The  President.  President  A.  Ross  Hill  of  Missouri  will  disctiss  "The 
Preparation  of  Teachers  as  Contemplated  in  the  Nelson  Amendment". 

The  Preparation  of  Teachers  as  Contemplated  in  the  Nelson 

Amendment 

Bt  a.  Ross  Hill 

The  Nelson  Amendment  to  the  Morrill  Act  closes  with  the  words,  "pro- 
vided that  said  colleges  may  use  a  portion  of  this  money  for  providing  courses 
for  the  special  preparation  of  instructors  for  teaching  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts".  What  are  the  institutions  r^resented 
in  this  Association  doing  toward  the  realization  of  this  new  aim  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities? 

Only  about  half  a  dozen  of  them  make  no  pietense  to  train  teachers  of 
elementary  agriculture  and  manual  arts  and  approximately  an  equal  number 
ofiFer  courses  for  teachers  in  the  summer  session  only.  But  these  institutions 
are  in  most  cases  maiDtaining  schools  of  music  and  the  fine  arts  and  engaging 
in  other  activities  not  so  clearly  falling  within  the  functions  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions.  A  dozen  or  so  have  departments  of  education  which  offer 
typical  courses  in  the  history  of  education,  school  administration  and  methods 
of  teaching,  including  in  rare  instances  a  course,  usually  a  very  brief  one, 
on  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  In  some  other  cases  students  wishing  such 
a  course  are  advised  to  see  the  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  About 
a  dozen  institutions  have  apparently  gone  one  step  farther  by"  establishing 
chairs  of  agricultural,  industrial  or  rural  education;  but  in  the  majority^of 
cases  the  chief  or  only  result  has  been  to  give  a  little  more  time  to  the  one 
course  on  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  granmiar  and  high  schools.  This 
is  just  what  might  be  expected,  for  by  labeling  a  departm^t  "agricultural" 
or  "industrial  education''  because  the  institution  is  a  college  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,  little  is  gained,  especially  if,  as  seems  not  unusual, 
the  incumbent  of  the  chair  is  selected  not  because  he  is  an  educator  trained  in 
agriculture  or  mechanic  arts  but  because  he  has  had  training  in  pedagogy 
of  the  usual  type  and  has  sympathy  with  vocational  education. 
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A  group  of  approximately  a  dozen  institutions  have  established  curricula 
in  agriculture  or  mechanic  arts  or  both  for  prospective  teachers  of  those 
branches,  and  in  the  case  of  agricultiu^  these  ciuricula  resemble  the  general 
curricula  in  agriculture,  i.  e.,  they  require  less  specialisation  during  the  jimior 
and  senior  ycais  than  is  custcnnary  with  the  great  body  of  agricultural  students. 
Tkey  usually  require  a  small  aiAount  of  work  in  education  but  in  some  cases 
even  this  is  entirely  elective.  In  the  case  of  mechanic  arts,  however,  the 
special  curricula  for  teachers  differ  much  from  those  required  of  engineering 
studoits.  In  both  branches  some  of  the  curricula  are  arranged  for  four  years 
of  teacher  training  and  others  for  two  years.  So  far  as  the  individual  courses 
that  go  to  make  up  these  curricula  are  concerned,  they  are  in  the  case  of  agri- 
culture almost  exclusively,  and  in  the  case  of  mechanic  arts  mainly,  intended 
for  students  who  never  mean  to  teach  in  the  elementary  or  high  schools. 
And  on  the  other  hand  the  professional  courses  in  education  that  are  included 
are  planned  primarily  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  subjects  other  than  those 
falling  under  the  title  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  In  a  very  few  in- 
stances a  general  subject  matter  course  for  one  year  occupying  not  more  than 
three  hours  is  offered  to  prospective  teachers  under  some  such  title  as  '^ele- 
ments of  agricultme".  Courses  in  manual  arts  that  are  designed  primarily  for 
teachers  are  much  more  common.  To  what  extent  are  these  measures  enabl- 
ing the  institutions  to  meet  the  demand  for  teachers  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  in  grammar,  rural  and  secondary  schools? 

So  far  as  the  number  of  teachers  is  concerned  I  am  not  in  possession 
oi  accurate  statistics,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  conservatively  when  I 
say  that  probably  all  of  these  institutions  combined  are  not  sending  into  ser- 
vice enough  teachers  properly  trained  for  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  to  meet  the  needs  of  one  of  the  larger  states. 
Perhaps  in  time  this  oonditicm  of  affairs  can  be  remedied,  even  by  present 
methods,  partly  by  training  teachers  already  in  service  thiough  summer 
courses  and  partly  by  interesting  youth  in  the  new  possibilities  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  which  arise  from  the  growing  demand  for  teachers  of  these 
branches.  This  latter  work  can  best  be  done  by  our  departments  of  educa- 
tion, but  they  will  need  the  active  cooperation  of  our  special  teachers  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  meeting  the  demand  for  a  numter  of  teachers 
in  these  branches,  are  the  methods  we  employ  such  as  properly  to  equip 
youth  inexperienced  in  classroom  teaching  for  instructing  pupils  of  the 
gremmar  and  high  schools  in  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts?  To  answer  this  question  some  analysis  of  the  art  of  teachir  g  is  required , 
for  as  an  art  the  successful  practice  of  teaching  is  not  based  entirely  or  even 
mainly,  so  far  as  the  grades  below  the  college  are  concerned,  upon  technical 
knowledge  of  subject  matter.  And  yet  there  is  a  sense,  as  we  shall  see, 
in  which  knowledge  of  subject  matter  is  the  chief  qualification  that  training 
can  supply  the  teadier. 

In  what  follows,  I  have  in  mind  that  the  great  majority  of  courses  in 
the  elements  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  will  be  offered  not  in  trade 
and  agricultural  schools  but  in  public  high  and  granunar  schools,  with  a  demo- 
cratic program  of  studies  in  which  these  subjects  are  duly  represented. 

In  the  first  place,  the  art  of  teaching  is  based  on  imitation.  With  the 
great  body  of  teachers,  especially  with  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantages 
of  thorouc^  professional  training,  teaching  is  essentially  an  imitative  art. 
THoB  applies  not  only  to  the  methods  of  class  management  and  instruction 
but  even  to  the  organisation  of  subject  matter  and  to  the  methods  of  approach 
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to  subject  matter  required  <^  pupils.  This  means  that  the  maimer  in  whidi 
the  fundamental  courses  of  any  subject  or  group  <^  allied  subjects  are  pre- 
sented to  college  students  tends  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  these  subjects  will  be  presented  by  them  if  later  they  come  to  teach 
those  elements  in  the  lower  schools.  WiUi  Uiis  fact  in  mind  I  would  urge 
that  the  college  courses  that  are  of  greatest  significance  to  the  prospective 
teacher  are  those  which  in  aim,  spirit,  and  method  are  most  dosdy  related 
to  oorreqwnding  courses  in  the  schools  below  the  college,  that  is  those  oourses 
which  along  with  eame  grasp  of  principles  and  methods  of  thinking  seek  to 
emphasise  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject  ccmcemed  and  to  devd<9  ai^ve- 
ciation.  They  are  often  called  general  culture  courses.  They  might  more 
accurately  be  described  as  courses  in  appreciatioi. 

Now  here  is  the  point  at  which  I  fear  our  institutions  are  failing  to  meet 
the  vital  needs  of  teachers  in  training,  exc^t  possibly  in  the  summer  courses. 
They  are  not  offering,  as  are  departments  oi  biology,  histcHy,  American  gov- 
ernment, etc.,  general  courses  in  agriculture  and  the  medianic  arts  that  would 
serve  at  once  to  give  general  insight  into,  intelligence  about  and  appreciation 
of  agricultural  and  mechanical  problems  and  to  afford,  with  reasonable  adap- 
tation, copies  for  imitation  when  the  student  attempts  later  to  introduce 
grammar  and  high  school  pi:4>il8  to  these  problems.  Here  is  the  sense  in 
which  knowledge  of  subject  matter  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  teacher, 
but  it  is  not  the  customary  interpretation  of  that  dictum.  Specialisation 
is  important  for  department  teachers  in  high  schools,  but  even  with  them 
more  important  still  is  the  perspective,  the  outlook  and  the  ^>i»eciation 
that  comes  from  the  pursuit  of  a  fundamental  broad  course  in  the  problem 
of  their  field  of  instruction. 

The  agriculture  needed  in  the  lower  schools  is  not  technical  but  practical 
agriculture,  and  highly  spedalixed  courses  in  the  college  do  not  give  the  best 
preparation  for  prospective  teadiers.  Complaint  is  often  made  that  col- 
lege courses  in  academic  branches,  even  in  literature  and  history,  fail  to  give 
the  appreciation  and  call  forth  the  emotional  reaction  that  fit  the  student 
for  teaching  these  branches  in  the  lower  schools.  On  this  point  Professor 
Yocum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  says:  ^'Although  history  throu|^ 
its  dramatic  content,  and  literature  through  its  emotional  form,  are  the  branches 
most  effective  for  emotionalising  ideas  into  ideals  that  can  control  (conduct), 
the  method  of  the  academic  specialist  in  each  of  these  subjects  tends  to  lessen 
or  check  emotion  by  turning  the  attention  of  the  learner  from  the  emotional 
passage  as  a  whole  to  petty  details  of  information  or  the  means  by  which 
the  emotion  is  produced.  In  place  of  definitely  centmng  about  fundamental 
ideas  and  activities  what  is  most  impressive  in  the  spiritual  inheritance 
of  the  race,  specialization  sacrifices  the  emotional  appeal  of  historical  fiction 
and  even  of  literary  form,  for  the  sake  of  eliminating  anachronisms  that  the 
general  student  never  perceives  or  soon  forgets,  or  the  fictitious  heroes  and 
incidents  that  make  larger  truths  real."  This  indictment  is  severe  and  the 
statement  extreme,  but  it  expresses  a  weakness  of  specialized  and  technical 
instruction  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  which  must  not  be  overlooked; 
and  the  courses  in  our  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  are  quite  as  sub- 
ject to  criticism  as  in  the  case  of  academic  institutions,  perhaps  more  so 
because  of  the  absence  of  general  courses  that  serve  as  propaedeutic  for  the 
more  advanced  work  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  aits. 

This  situation  could  be  remedied  by  offering,  where  the  right  man  can 
be  found  for  the  task,  a  general  course  in  agriculture  running  through  at  least 
one  year  which  should  be  taken  by  prospective  teachers  as  a  prerequisite 
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for  the  study  of  special  courses  in  animal  husbandry,  dairy  husbandry,  field 
crops,  etc.  This  course  should  not  follow  but  accompany  and  run  parallel 
with  Uioee  in  the  fundamental  sciences  and  serve  to  vitalize  them.  Personally 
I  should  put  all  students,  at  least  those  who  did  not  have  agriculture  in  the 
secondary  schools,  through  Uiis  ooiu'se  before  permitting  them  to  register 
in  special  dq>artment  courses. 

Only  two  or  three  institutions  in  this  Association  are  offering  such  courses 
now  and  i^parently  in  these  cases  no  other  agriculture  course  is  taken  by 
prospective  teachers.  In  manual  arts,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  in- 
stitutions are  offering  courses  in  appreciation,  intended  primarily  for  teachers, 
as  wdl  as  admitting  teachers  to  courses  in  shop  work  intended  primarily 
for  engineers.  How  to  get  college  teachers  of  agriculture  suited  to  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  lower  schools  is  at  present  a  serious  problem.  The  man 
to  offer  such  courses  should  have  had  wide  educational  experience  in  teaching 
secondary  school  pupils  and  a  sound  and  broad  agricultural  education.  He 
win  probably  have  to  be  developed. 

So  much  has  been  said  on  the  thesis  that  teaching  is  an  imitative  art 
and  that  the  imitation  applies  to  the  organization  of  subject  matter  as  well 
as  to  the  methods  of  presentation.  But  teaching  is  also  a  reflective  art  and  a 
study  <^  the  history,  principles  and  methods  of  education  should  constitute 
part  of  every  teacher's  training.  So  far  as  a  course  in  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture is  concerned  that  will  naturally  be  conducted  by  the  professor  of  gen- 
eral agriculture.  But  teachers  of  agricultiue  and  mechanic  arts  should  study 
educational  problems  in  the  boadest  sense.  Every  one  of  these  institutions 
should  have  a  dq>artment  of  education,  though  that  is  not  so  important  as 
the  chair  of  general  agriculture. 

Furthennore,  teaching  is  an  art  that  can  be  improved  upon  and  almost 
acquired  by  practice  and  experiment.  All  teachers  in  training  should  have 
c^portunities  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  vocational  as  in  other 
subjects  under  competent  supervision.  This  will  force  the  adaptation  of  the 
student's  knowledge  of  subject  matter  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  suitable  for 
younger  pupils.  The  combination  of  study  of  educational  principles  and 
observation  and  practice  teaching  under  proper  conditions  will  partially 
offset  the  lack  of  the  copy  for  imitation  that  should  be  set  in  the  proposed 
general   course  in   agriculture. 

To  sunmiarize,  the  need  of  teachers  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
is  great,  the  demand  is  overwhehning,  and  thus  far  very  little  has  been  done 
l^  the  institutions  here  represented.  What  should  be  done  by  every  land- 
grant  college  and  university  would  seem  to  be  the  following: 

1.  Establish  a  chair  of  general  agriculture  which  should  offer  courses 
suited  to  introduce  all  students  of  agriculture  to  the  special  departments, 
and  which  should  make  a  special  featiu^  of  offering  courses  suited  to  the 
needs  of  teachers  in  the  lower  schools. 

2.  Maintain  a  department  of  education  which  should  offer  instruction 
in  the  hist(»y  and  principles  of  education  and  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching  and  class  room  and  school  management. 

3.  Establish  schools  for  observation  and  practice  in  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  for  which  the  administrative  authorities 
of  the  institutions  are  primarily  responsible,  the  faculties  should  take  a  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  pr^aiation  of  teachers  in  these  Unes  and  give  some  thought 
to  the  problems  oi  demetary  instruction  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 
For  a  few  years  a  campaign  to  get  prospective  teachers  interested  in  adequate 
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preparation  in  these  lines  should  be  waged.  Very  few  peo|^  looking  forward 
to  teaching  have  as  yet  realised  the  opportunities  in  t^ese  lines  and  tbey  are 
guided  largely  by  tradition  in  their  preparation  for  teaching.  In  this  ooaneo- 
tion  the  grouping  of  courses  into  curricula  for  prospective  teachers  has  its 
value,  but  more  decided  efforts  should  be  made  to  call  attention  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  this  great  new  field  for  teachers  and  appropriate  training  should 
be  provided. 

T.  F.  Hunt.  Students  of  genetics  are  familiar  with  the  curve  wfakfa  is 
formed  when  one  plots  a  hundred  potatoes,  a  hundred  dairy  records,  etc.  If 
one  plots  the  records  of  a  hundred  students  one  gets  a  similar  curve.  The 
general  run  are  located  in  the  flat  of  the  curve.  What  is  troubling  us  for  we 
have  been  working  at  this  problem  seriously,  is  to  get  the  student  whose  reooidi 
are  located  in  the  r^id  upsweep  of  the  curve  to  take  the  course  of  agricultural 
education  and  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  or  anywhere  else.  That  is  our 
problem.    I  want  somebody  to  tell  us  how  to  solve  it. 

I.  P.  Roberts  of  California.  I  would  train  the  men  who  already  are  in 
the  high  schools,  the  material  you  now  have.  Do  not  try  to  make  them  in 
the  universities,  but  go  out  and  take  these  little  schoolmarms  and  these  hi|^ 
school  instructors  and  start  in  on  that  foundation.  My  last  class  in  agrtcutture 
consisted  of  six  teachers  in  the  Palo  Alto  schools,  to  whom  I  gave  weekly  lectures 
in  their  homes.  Four  of  them,  when  chosen  high  school  principals,  reoommendsd 
that  agriculture  be  introduced.  Teach  just  a  few  of  the  prindplea.  Any 
good  teacher  can  reach  one  of  those  miiases  of  18  years  of  age,  who  does  not 
know  why  she  is  teaching  except  to  get  a  living.  Thus  will  the  foundation  be 
laid.  I  believe  agriculture  should  be  taught  to  childroi,  starting  in  at  ei^t 
years. 

A.  V.  Storm  of  Minnesota.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  high  school  require- 
ments in  California  for  teaching  subjects  other  than  agriculture  are  relativdy 
high?  Are  not  the  requirements  for  teaching  agriculture  in  the  high  athfodki 
very  low?  Are  not  higher  salaries  paid  to  Calif<»iiian  high  school  teachers 
than  elsewhere?  Should  not  the  same  requirraaents  for  teaching  hi^  school 
agriculture  be  made  as  for  the  teaching  of  the  other  academic  subjects? 

T.  F.  Hunt.  Answering  categorically  three  and  non-categorically  one  of 
these  questions.  It  is  true  that  the  requirements  for  the  academic  teaches 
are  high,  whether  higher  than  in  other  states  or  not  I  cannot  say.  It  is  true 
that  a  student  can  get  a  special  certificate  to  teach  vocational  subjects,  including 
agriculture,  in  the  high  schools  at  the  end  of  four  years,  provided  the  county 
superintendent  wi^es  to  give  it  to  him,  whereas  it  takes  five  years  to  get  a 
general  teachers'  certificate.  We  claim  that  Califomian  teachers  are  paid  a 
higher  wage  than  those  in  other  states;  but  whether  that  is  true  or  not  I  cannot 
say. 

An  answer  to  the  question  whether  increasing  requirements  for  certifica- 
tion in  agriculture  would  or  would  not  increase  the  number  of  teachers,  invc^ves 
the  consideration  of  the  general  problem  of  teacher  certification.  Califomian 
teachers  are  largely  women.  The  men  are  withdrawing  from  hi^  school 
teaching  work.  Our  graduates  who  have  red  blood  in  their  veins  and  are 
ready  to  go  to  work  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  securing  positions.  They 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  taking  a  five-years'  course  in  order  to  teach  in  the  high 
schools.  The  five-year  students  are  not  in  the  upper  groove  of  the  curye  but 
are  left-overs.  Not  an  honor  man  will  look  at  a  high  school  position.  High 
school  teachers  must  be  sought  because  they  will  not  seek  the  positions.  Why 
erect  fences  to  keep  them  out  when  none  of  them  wish  to  get  in?    Boards  of 
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education  do  not  look  at  the  problem  in  this  light;  but'the  rsmtlts  apeidf  Ten*' 
themBelves. 

A.  V.  Stobm.  Is  it  not  true  that  many  who  are  teaching  agriculture  in 
Califomian  high  schools  are  ill^prepared  for  the  work? 

T.  F.  Hunt.  In  stating  that  only  eight  of  the  62  Califomian  high  school 
teachers  of  agriculture  have  studied  agriculture  at  the  University  of  California, 
perhaps  I  have  answered  that  question. 

A.  V.  Stobm.  What  do  these  men  do  when  they  teach  agriculture? 
How  much  time  do  they  qpend  in  actual  work,  working  out  agricultural  prob- 
lems? What  real  enticement  is  there  in  this  line  of  work  to  these  men  who 
records  locate  them  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  ciu^e?  Why  not  raise  the 
standard  in  a  manner  to  induce  men  who  really  are  worth  while  to  take  that 
course?  In  Minnesota  we  get  some  men  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
curve. 

T.  F.  Hunt.  Will  you  not  answer  your  own  question  and  tell  us  how  you 
secure  upper  curve  men  in  Minnesota? 

A.  V.  Storm.  Last  year  147  Minnesota  public  high  schools  received 
special  state  aid  for  teaching  agriculture  and  other  industrial  subjects;  and 
176  win  be  aided  in  a  similar  manner  next  year.  Our  State  Department  of 
Education  and  State  High  School  Board  cooperate  fully  with  our  other  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  furtherance  of  education.  They  make  the  regula- 
tions under  which  these  high  schools  receive  state  aid;  and  when  I  mention 
some  of  these  regulations  you  will  see  there  is  something  besides  high  standard 
in  preparation  that  enables  us  to  maintain  the  position  to  which  we  have 
aspired.  For  example,  no  man  can  teach  agriculture  in  a  state-aided  high 
school  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  standard  agricultural  college  with  a  properly 
distributed  course.  He  must  have  fifteen  hours  of  professional  work,  three  of 
which  must  be  in  special  methods  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  three  must 
be  in  supervised  teaching  (practice  teaching).  He  must  be  a  twelve  months' 
employee,  on  his  job  the  yearroimd.  His  term  of  service  begins  August  1st,  a 
month  befoie  the  school  opens,  so  that  he  may  become  orientated.  During 
six  of  the  nine  months  he  must  be  free  one-half  of  each  school  day  from  all 
work  connected  directly  with  the  school  and  must  devote  that  time  to  com- 
mimity  service.  During  the  winter  he  teaches  in  a  three-months'  short  course 
offered  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  regularly  attending  school.  He 
devotes  the  three  smnmer  months  to  community  affairs,  considei  ing  the  children 
as  part  of  the  conununity  in  their  home  practice.  This  half-time  requirement 
has  been  reduced  now  to  not  less  than  quarter-time;  yet  he  may  devote  half 
of  his  time  to  the  outdoor  work  if  the  school  board  and  the  superintendent 
so  desire. 

We  have  a  S3rstem  of  rural  schools  associated  with  a  central  industrial 
school.  A  large  number  of  outlying  rural  schools  thus  are  brought  under 
the  direction  of  the  city  superintendent  and  imder  the  influence  of  the  teacher 
of  economics,  agriculture  and  manual  training  of  the  regular  pubUc  high  school. 

We  have  drawn  teachers  from  twenty  different  agricultural  colleges. 
We  have  no  trouble  in  getting  all  the  good  men  that  we  need  in  these  176  schools. 
I  think  that  we  have  been  getting  men  largely  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
curve  and  that  we  are  rapidly  eliminating  those  from  the  lower  portion  of 
the  curve.  A  few  get  $1000  while  most  of  them  receive  from  $1200  to 
$1500  and  upwards  to  $2000.  The  fact  that  the  teacher  is  not  confined  to 
the  schoolroom,  but  has  something  to  do  outside  of  it,  is  an  incentive. 

Some  of  these  upper  curve  young  men  look  forward  to  county  agent  work. 
They  take  high  sdiool  work  because  it  holds  open  the  door  of  opportunity. 
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'  •  '  O.  D.-  WoODB.    Is  it  the  praotioe  in  Minnesota  for  teachers  to  use  the 
high  school  merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to  something  else? 

A.  V.  Storm.  Is  it  not  true  that  some  of  our  best  teachers  have  been  men 
who  have  used  the  teaching  profession  as  a  stepping  stone?  Indeed,  to  what 
extent  do  agricultural  college  graduates  r^nain  in  the  other  places  in  which  they 
were  located  after  graduation?  Many  men  who  enter  hi^  school  work  mean 
to  remain  therein.  A  former  college  graduate,  eminently  practicable  and  not 
in  the  least  academic  or  didactic,  returning  for  postgraduate  wcnrk,  told  me 
recently  that  he  wanted  to  take  such  subjects  as  would  help  him  to  do  better 
high  school  work;  that  he  had  no  desire  to  enter  college  or  station  work;  and 
that  he  saw  a  great  field  in  his  own  line.  Another  teacher  was  offered  $2000 
a  year  in  county  agency  work;  but  he  declined, bdieving  that  there  is  a  better 
future  for  him  in  high  school  work  than  in  county  agency  work;  and  he  gave 
cogent  reasons  substantiating  his  point  of  view.  Furthennore,  we  would 
be  justified  in  expecting  good  service  from  these  men,  even  though  they  left 
school  work  later;  and  we  do  not  lose  them  all,  no  larger  p^centage  than  are 
lost  in  other  lines.  In^other^words,  the  early  mortality  is  no  greater  than 
in  other  fields. 

A.  R.  Hill.  May  I  make  two  points  very  briefly?  I  appreciate  the  sug- 
gestion of  Professor  Roberts  that  we  should  begin  with  the  teachers  who  al- 
ready are  in  the  service.  Yet  would  you  think  of  applying  that  method  to 
teachers  of  Latin  and  biology  and  the  other  academic  subjects;  turning  to 
those  who  already  are  in  the  teaching  service?  We  would  not  think  of  dcnng 
anything  of  the  sort. 

Touching  Dean  Hunt's  question,  I  would  suggest  that  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  agricultural  curriculiun  should  be  a  sound,  broad  course  in  agri- 
culture, furnishing  a  foundation  for  future  special  study  in  agriculture.  If 
you  make  the  work  respectable  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  securing  the  beet 
men. 

President  Brt  an.  A  paper  on  "  Exchange  Relationships  in  Agricultural 
College  Work' '  will  be  presented  by  Dean  H.  L.  Russell  of  Wisconsin. 

ExcHANOs  OF  Insteuctobs  IN  Agbicultural  Collbqb  Work 

Bt  H.  L.  Russell 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  men  who  have  been  added  to  the  staffs  of  the  different  agricultural  colleges, 
and  it  seems  quite  likely  that  the  development  of  agricultural  work  will  con- 
tinue to  demand  an  increasing  number  of  men  for  some  years  to  come.  In 
selecting  these  men  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  very  best  be  chosen 
even  for  subordinate  positions,  as  out  of  this  class  wiU  come  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  permanent  faculties  of  our  institutions.  The  chances  are, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  that  some  of  the  graduates  of  any  institution  stand 
a  better  chance  of  being  selected  as  assistants  than  an  individual  from  the 
outside.  If  a  student  has  made  an  excellent  record  in  his  undergraduate 
career,  even  though  he  may  have  made  no  conscious  preparation  along  teaching 
lines,  the  chances  are  that  he  is  likely  to  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  engage 
in  teaching  work.  Again,  the  necessity  of  economy  in  salary  frequently 
leads  to  the  selection  of  men  taken  from  their  alma  mater.  These  men 
start  as  assistants,  but  in  a  few  years  they  are  in  the  position  of  instructors, 
and  while  they  may  not  have  consciously  chosen  this  career  originally  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  permanently  in  college  work,  yet  if  they  succeed  in  a 
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moderate  degreoi  they  are  apt  to  be  continued  upon  the  staff  for  a  period  of 
several  years  even  though  they  may  not  have  had  any  special  graduate  training. 

Most  institutions  giving  graduate  work  afford  an  opportunity  to  their 
subordinate  staff  for  the  continuance  of  their  preparation  along  graduate 
lines  by  allowing  assistants  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  which  to  take  advanced 
courses,  but  the  point  of  special  importance  which  should  be  emphasized  is 
that  such  work,  generally  speaking,  is  taken  in  the  same  institution  in  which 
their  undergraduate  work  is  obtained.  If  such  development  is  permitted  to  go 
on  without  control  the  college  executive  soon  finds  some  of  his  departments 
manned  in  large  measure  with  graduates  of  his  own  institution.  Such  a 
course  of  inbreeding  cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  the  best  welfare  of  the 
institution.  Most  men  engaged  in  teaching,  especially  in  their  younger  years, 
give  out  that  which  they  received  and  the  young  graduate  is  very  apt  to  use 
the  methods  of  work  with  which  he  is  already  familiar.  The  result  is  that 
inevitably  a  process  of  intellectual  inbreeding  occurs  in  which  the  methods 
of  training  in  the  institution  have  a  strong  tendency  to  perpetuate  themselves 
without  a  radical  influx  of  new  ideas  from  outside  sources.  Personally  it  seems 
to  me  quite  inadvisable  to  have  more  than  one-half  of  the  staff  members  in 
any  department  chosen  from  the  home  institution.  Naturally,  the  percentage 
probably  will  be  higher  with  the  temporary  staff,  such  as  assistants  and 
instructors,  than  with  the  more  permanent  professorial  staff.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  permanent  staff  which  exercises  the  most  potent  influence  in  the  establish- 
ment of  educational  ideals. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  made  conscious  effort  at  Wisconsin  to 
overcome  this  tendency  by  requiring  our  own  graduates  to  go  elsewhere  for 
graduate  work  before  they  would  be  advanced  to  professorial  positions. 
This  requirement  was  made  in  order  to  force  the  individual  to  broaden  his 
horison  by  study  elsewhere,  or  by  travel.  In  enforcing  this  regulation,  we 
have  found  it  inadvisable  to  reduce  it  to  a  rigid  rule,  but  have  tried  to  treat 
each  case  from  the  standpoint  of  what  was  the  best  course  to  pursue  for  that 
individual.  In  doing  so  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  require  in 
all  cases  a  specific  course  of  study  of  a  graduate  character.  For  instance, 
in  animal  husbandry,  I  regard  it  as  of  much  more  importance  to  the  teacher  of 
dairy  cattle,  that  he  possess  a  first  hand  acquaintance  and  knowledge  of 
livestock  conditions  as  they  obtain  in  the  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  which 
our  special  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  have  developed,  than  that  he  take  a  course  of 
graduate  study  in  some  other  institution.  The  instructor  who  is  going  to 
teach  students  in  regard  to  this  particular  branch  of  agriculture  should  have 
a  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  Channel  Island  breeds;  he  should  have  visited 
the  home  of  the  Scotch,  English,  and  continental  types  of  dairy  breeds. 

More  or  less  difficulties,  however,  are  bound  to  arise  in  developLog  such 
a  plan  as  the  foregoing.  First  of  all  comes  the  financial  difficulty  in  which  the 
younger  members  of  the  staff  find  themselves.  For  a  man  on  a  meager 
salary  of  $1,000  to  $1,400,  it  is  difficult  and  often  impossible  for  him  to  main- 
tain himself  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  where  he  is  not  continued  upon 
the  payroll  of  the  institution.  In  many  instances  he  is  married  and  the  added 
responsibilities  do  not  permit  of  mobility  of  movement.  The  combination 
of  these  two  factors  frequently  make  it  more  or  less  of  a  hardship  to  enforce 
tJiis  regulation. 

As  a  means  of  overcoming  these  difficulites,  we  are  developing  at  Wisconsin 
the  idea  of  an  exchange  relationship  of  instructors  with  sister  institutions. 
In  many  branches  of  agriculture,  the  character  of  the  instruction  has  now 
been  standardized  sufficiently  so  that  it  would  seem  possible  to  exchange 
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memben  of  the  subordinate  staff  for  instructioDal  purposes  without  mudi 
difficulty.  This  certainly  can  be  done  with  r^^^ence  to  such  subjects  as 
involve  in  the  main  laboratory  work,  such  as  chonistry,  bacteriology,  soils, 
dairying,  and  the  like.  Perhaps  it  may  be  more  difficult  with  those  subjects 
which  embrace  more  particularly  the  art  as  well  as  the  science  of  agriculture, 
such  as  those  involved  in  Uve  stock,  field  crops,  and  horticulture.  The  idea 
which  I  wish  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  college  executives  is  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a  mutual  exchange  of  the  younger  sta£F  members  where  each 
institution  will  take  care  of  the  financial  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  dkoeen 
staff  member,  but  permitting  the  substitution  of  service  by  a  man  of  (tacti- 
cally equivalent  training  and  experience  from  a  cooperating  institution.  An 
application  of  this  method  would  solve  the  difficulties  which  now  obtain  with 
reference  to  requiring  our  graduate  students  to  secure  this  necessary  outside 
experience  at  their  own  expense,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  conserve  the  rights 
of  the  institution  itself.  This  plan  has  been  tentatively  proposed  to  two  or 
three  deans  of  agricultural  colleges  and  has  met  with  their  general  i^>proval. 
Naturally,  such  a  system  of  mutual  exchange  of  staff  members  would  have  to 
be  arranged  for  a  considerable  time  in  advance  and  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  each  individual  case.  No  general  rule  could  be  made 
which  would  be  applicable  to  all  cases  and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the 
system  could  be  applied  to  more  than  a  very  few  cases  in  any  one  institution. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  present  the  thou^t  to  this  organisation 
in  order  to  give  it  wider  circulation.  Whether  the  scheme  can  be  worked  out 
in  a  sufficient  niunber  of  cases  to  demonstrate  its  practicabihty  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  is  offered  as  a  method  which  may  stimulate,  to  some  degree 
at  least,  a  conscious  and  definite  effort  toward  the  cross-breeding  of  agri- 
cultural college  faculties,  and  thus  minimise  the  narrowing  ^ect  which  may 
come  from  a  selection  of  too  large  a  number  of  our  own  graduates  in  our 
several  institutions. 

E.  E.  Sparks  of  Peimsylvania.  This  ps^^er  contains  the  germ  of  a  very 
feasible  and  practical  scheme.  I  therefore  move  that  it  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  college  organization  and  policy  with  the  thought  of  seeing  whether 
it  can  recommend  some  feasible  method  of  furthering  exchange  relationships. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  President.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  college  organixaticMi 
and  policy  will  be  presented  by  Chancellor  Samuel  Avery  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Report  of  the  CoiiMnTEB  on  College  Organization  and  Policy 

I.  The  General  Report. 

II.  Tentative  Outlines  of  a  Plan  for  Study  of  College  Organization  and  PoHcy. 

III.  BibUography  on  College  Organization  and  Administration. 

I.    The  General  Report 

Your  committee  first  of  aU  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Commissioner 
Claxton  has  assigned  one  of  the  most  efficient  men  of  his  staff,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Monahan,  as  secretary  of  the  conmuttee.  This  insures  greater  efficiency  for 
the  committee  than  could  be  hoped  for  without  a  secretary  who  could  give 
considerable  time  to  the  work,  and  it  also  secines  the  cooperation  of  this 
Association  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  a  common  study  of  a  very  impor- 
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taut  field  in  education,  namely,  the  administrative  and  business  organization 
of  our  imiversities  and  colleges. 

Your  committee  are  impressed  with  the  growing  sense  of  the  importance 
<^  this  field  in  the  minds  of  college  presidents  and  deans,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
administrative  officers  in  the  institutions  represented  in  this  Association. 
These  institutions  have  grown  so  rapidly  and  new  problems  have  arisen  in 
such  a  bewildering  array,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  machinery  of 
administrative  organization  that  once  sufficed  is  now  entirely  inadequate, 
and  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  and  in  many  cases  impossible  to  build  the 
new  machinery  as  rapidly  as  the  demands  upon  it  have  emerged.  If  we  are 
to  judge  from  opinions  both  privately  and  publicly  expressed  by  college  ad- 
ministrators, there  is  today  a  real  caU  for  a  thoroughgoing  consideration  of 
the  problem  of  administrative  and  business  organization.  It  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  we  need  a  more  efficient  system  of  administrative  organization  that 
at  the  same  time  has  a  minimum  of  ''red  tape".  This  fact  also  seems  to 
outline  the  main  task  of  your  committee. 

As  in  other  questions  of  this  sort,  the  first  step  is  to  attempt  an  analysis 
of  the  problem.  Accompan3ring  this  report  is  an  outline,  somewhat  in  detail,  of 
the  present  problem  of  administrative  and  business  organization  in  our  Morrill 
Act  colleges  and  universities.  Your  committee  make  no  pretension  to  the 
completeness  or  exhaustiveness  of  this  analysis.  But  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  reasonably  good  guide  to  a  study  of  the  problem  on  the  part  of  any 
one  who  may  care  to  utilize  it.  Your  committee,  however,  desire  to  make 
two  specific  uses  of  this  analysis,  expecting,  of  course,  to  enlarge  and  improve 
the  analysis  as  added  study  may  indicate.  It  is  hoped,  in  the  first  place,  that 
this  outline  of  the  problem  more  or  less  completely  will  be  a  guide  for  the  future 
work  of  this  committee,  whatever  its  personnel;  helpful  at  least.  The  com- 
mittee also  wish  to  send  copies  of  this  outline  to  each  institution  represented 
in  the  Association,  with  the  request  that  each  institution  suggest  names  of 
persons  particularly  interested  in  any  of  the  sub-topics  in  the  outline,  who 
later  might  be  invited  by  the  committee  to  make  special  study  of  some  one 
or  more  of  these  sub-topics  and  to  place  the  study  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee;  also  that  these  institutions  be  requested  to  furnish  information 
relative  to  present  practices  in  the  whole  field  as  outlined,  together  with 
suggestions  for  improvements. 

It  is  hoped  by  your  committee  that  in  this  way  they  may  have  at  their 
disposal  a  considerable  amount  of  expert  advice  and  special  study  on  this 
subject,  which  may  enable  them  to  present  to  this  Association  from  time  to 
time,  not  so  much  their  own  views,  as  the  digested  views  of  the  best  thinkers 
in  this  field.  In  this  way  also  we  hope  to  have  the  practical  experiences  of  all 
our  institutions  and  the  advice  of  their  administrators.  Furthermore,  it  is 
hoped  that  when  once  this  outline  is  placed  before  the  officials  of  our  institu- 
tions, it  may  be  helpful  and  perhaps  to  some  degree  an  incentive  to  those 
institutions  to  study  carefully  their  own  problems  of  administrative  organi- 
zation. At  any  rate,  your  committee  request  the  active  and  cordial  support 
of  the  various  institutions  in  this  Association  in  this  attempt  to  develop  a 
thoroughgoing  study  of  that  problem  which  is  the  excuse  for  the  existence  of 
your  ccMnmittee. 

Thanks  largely  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  committee  are  able  to 
present  also  as  a  part  of  this  report  a  somewhat  extensive  bibliography  on  the 
subject  of  "College  Administration  and  Organization".  Probably  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suggest  that  even  to  busy  administrative  officers  such  a  biblio^ 
graphy  ought  to  be  of  great  value. 
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The  problem  of  the  organiiation  of  the  extension  Stfvioe  in  aD  our  agri- 
cultural colleges  avowedly  is  an  important  and  pressing  one.  This  subject 
has  been  discussed  before  this  Association  through  various  reports,  but  almost 
always  from  the  standpoint  of  good  administration  of  the  extension  service 
itself.  The  more  inclusive  aspect  of  the  question,  namely,  the  relation  of  the 
administration  of  the  extension  service  to  the  administration  of  the  institution 
as  a  whole,  needed,  we  think,  some  further  study.  Your  committee,  therefore, 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  addressed  a  letter 
of  inquiry,  concerning  the  general  organisation  of  the  agricultural  ext^iaion 
service  in  the  state  colleges  of  agriculture,  to  the  president  of  each  of  the 
fifty  institutions  for  white  students,  or  for  whites  and  negroes.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  replies  in  all  cases  would  be  prepared  by  the  presidents  themsdves 
or  imder  their  immediate  direction,  so  that  they  would  deal  specifically  with 
the  administration  of  the  extension  service  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  whole  institution.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  inquiries 
were  referred  by  busy  presidents  to  the  heads  of  extension  departments  with 
the  result  that  the  information  submitted  in  such  cases  deals  more  specifically 
with  the  internal  organization  and  admiristration  of  the  ext^ision  service 
and  less  specificaUy  with  its  relationship  to  t^e  entire  institution.  Replies 
were  received  from  nearly  all  of  the  institutions. 

While  in  present  practices  there  are  neariy  as  many  different  forms  of 
organization  as  there  are  institutions,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  toward 
a  similar  form,  one  in  which  the  extension  service  is  a  distinct  administrative 
unit  of  equal  rank  with  the  teaching  unit  and  the  research  unit.  It  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  president  either  directly  through  a  head  of  equal  rank  with  the 
head  of  the  teaching  unit  and  the  head  of  the  experiment  station,  or  indirectly 
through  a  ''dean  of  agriculture''  to  whom  is  given  a  general  oversight  of  all 
three  divisions  of  the  agricultural  work:  teaching,  research,  and  extension. 
Instances  of  extension  service  organised  as  a  sub-division  of  the  teaching 
service  or  of  the  experiment  station,  are  becoming  more  rare  as  the  func- 
tions of  the  extension  service  are  becoming  more  clearly  defined  and  t^e  scope 
of  work  increased.  Opinions,  as  expressed  in  the  replies  to  the  inquiry  re- 
ferred to  above,  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  growing  appreciation  that  the 
extension  service  is  the  carrying  of  the  whole  institution,  including  all  divi- 
sions of  teaching  and  research,  to  the  people,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  a 
sub-division  of  either  of  these  divisions.  In  a  few  of  t^e  smaller  institu- 
tions, where  one  person  serves  as  both  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and 
director  of  the  experiment  station,  the  extension  work  has  been  added  to  his 
other  duties  without  any  definite  form  of  organization.  In  many  of  the  in- 
stitutions where  no  single  person,  except  the  president,  has  been  responsible 
for  all  the  agricultural  instruction,  the  extension  work  has  been  added  to  the 
duties  of  the  director  of  the  st-ation  as  the  only  person  concerned  in  all  lines 
of  agricultural  work.  In  nearly  every  such  institution,  the  director  of  the 
station  is  engaged  in  teaching,  serving  usually  as  instructor  and  the  head  of  a 
teaching  subject-department,  as  for  instance,  the  department  of  agronomy 
or  the  department  of  animal  husbandry. 

A  few  instances  may  be  cited  to  show  the  trend  in  organizati<m.  The 
Agricultural  College  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  includes  all  agricultural 
work  of  the  institution.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  single  person  serving 
under  the  title  of  ''dean  and  director".  He  has  three  administrative  assis- 
tants of  equal  rank:  (1)  an  assistant  dean  of  the  college;  (2)  an  assistant 
director  of  the  experiment  station;  (3)  an  assistant  director  of  the  extension 
service.    This  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
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cultural  College,  where  the  work  is  organized  into  four  groups  instead  of 
three,  the  four  heads  being  responsible  directly  to  the  president:  (1)  a 
dean  of  the  college,  who  has  supervision  of  undergraduate  students;  (2)  a 
director  of  the  graduate  school;  (3)  a  director  of  the  experiment  station; 
(4)  a  director  of  the  extension  service.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Massachusetts  institution  is  a  college  of  agriculture  only  and  not  a  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  that  the  organization,  therefore,  may 
be  less  complicated  than  in  other  institutions. 

West  Virginia  University  has  a  dean  of  the  agricultural  college,  who  is 
also  director  of  the  experiment  station,  and  a  separate  person  as  director  of 
extension.  The  director  of  extension,  however,  is  responsible  to  the  dean. 
In  twenty-three  other  institutions  the  dean  of  the  agricultural  college  is  also 
director  of  the  experiment  station.  In  about  half  of  these  twenty-three,  a 
director  of  extension  is  employed,  who  is  responsible  to  the  dean  as  in  West 
Virginia.  In  others,  he  is  responsible  directly  to  the  president  and  not  to  the 
dean.  Kansas  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  this  latter  condition;  there 
the  extension  work  is  under  a  "dean  of  the  division  of  extension''.  As  has 
been  stated,  in  several  of  the  smaller  institutions  the  extension  work  has  been 
added  to  other  duties  of  the  dean  and  director.  In  Delaware,  for  instance, 
the  direction  of  the  extension  work  is  a  function  of  the  dean  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  the  director  of  the  experiment  station.  In  Alabama,  it  is  a 
function  of  the  "director  of  the  experiment  staticm  and  extension  service", 
who  also  has  oversight  of  the  teaching  in  the  agricultural  department.  Under 
this  man  in  the  extension  work  is  a  state  demonstration  agent,  to  whom  all 
county  agents  report,  and  a  superintendent  of  junior  and  home  economics 
extension,  to  whom  report  the  organizers  and  supervisors  of  agricultural  and 
canning  clubs  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  extension  workers  in  household 
economics  for  adults. 

While  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  make  the  extension  service  distinct 
from  and  of  equal  rank  with  the  teaching  unit  and  the  experiment  station, 
it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  that  all  three  divisions,  while  under  the  immediate 
oversight  of  separate  persons,  should  be  under  a  single  "dean  of  agriculture'' 
in  order  that  there  may  be  the  closest  cooperation.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  this  is  the  most  desirable  form  of  organization.  The  trend  of 
the  practice,  however,  in  several  of  the  states  is  not  in  this  direction.  In 
Idaho,  for  instance,  the  extension  service  is  one  of  the  six  units  which  compose 
the  State  University,  taking  equal  rank  with  the  other  five,  of  which  the 
Agricultural  College  and  the  Experiment  Station  are  two.  In  North  Dakota 
there  is  no  relationship  between  the  agricultural  college  and  the  experiment 
station  and  extension  service.  The  director  of  the  experiment  station  is  also 
director  of  agricultural  extension  and  is  responsible  directly  to  the  board  of 
trustees.  The  president  of  the  college  has  no  voice  in  the  management  of 
either  the  station  or  of  the  extension  service.  In  Indiana,  the  extension  depart- 
ment is  organized  as  a  division  of  Purdue  University,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  a  superintendent  of  extension,  responsible  directly  to  the  president. 
It  is  a  distinct  division,  coordinating  in  rank  with  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  experiment  station,  but  having  no  connection  with  either  of  these 
departments.  None  of  the  employees  in  the  extension  department  teach  in 
the  college  oi  have  duties  in  the  experiment  station. 

The  form  of  organization  in  Illinois  presents  some  marked  differences 
from  any  of  those  mentioned  above.    Relative  to  it  Dean  Davenport  says: 

"We  have  no  teaching  division  and  no  investigation  division.  We  have 
an  agricultural  college  and  an  experiment  station  with  a  division  of  extension. 
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In  our  underatandiDg,  the  college  of  agriculture  covers  all  agricultural  activi- 
ties whether  teaching,  research,  or  extension.  For  financial  reasons  the 
research  activities  have  beeo  organised  under  the  head  of  an  experiment 
station  and  for  the  same  leasons  the  extension  service  hss  its  own  organisation 
with  no  special  activities  in  teaching.  In  all  of  this  we  are  attempting  to 
administer  the  various  funds  and  obligations  without  destroying  Uie  natural 
departmental  organixatioD  of  a  university,  and  we  recognise  that  every  wdl 
conducted  university  department  will  do  three  things,  namely:  teaching, 
research,  and  extension  work.  The  dean  of  the  college  is,  therefore,  also 
director  of  the  experiment  station  and  director  of  the  extension  service.  There 
is  no  separate  organisation  for  extension  service  beyond  the  necessities  of 
administration.  For  this  purpose  we  have  a  vice-director  for  the  immediate 
administration  of  the  Smith-Lever  funds;  he  is  also,  ex-officio,  state  leader  in  the 
county  advisory  service.  We  have,  also,  a  superintendent  of  agricultural 
college  extension  covering  those  activities  which  are  more  especially  connected 
with  schools  and  with  young  people.  These  two  offices  are  as  independ^it 
of  each  other  as  two  departments  but  both  are  responrable  to  the  director 
of  the  extension  service  (the  dean).'' 

Your  conmiittee  would  like  to  take  up  as  soon  as  possible  for  special  oon- 
ttderation  the  two  important  questions  of  business  organization  and  of  intra- 
state relationships — ^that  is,  the  way  in  which  the  various  educational  agendes 
in  each  state  may  be  coordinated  into  a  genuine  educati(»al  system,  particu- 
larly, of  course,  as  relates  to  agriculture. 

The  Association  at  its  meeting  last  3rear  instructed  this  committee  to 
report  an  opinion  on  the  question  whether  the  presidents  of  the  Morrill  Act 
institutions,  who  are  not  members  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities, and  the  deans  of  the  agricultural  colleges  which  are  associated  with 
state  universities,  should  meet  together  to  discuss  common  probl^ns.  Your 
committee  discussed  primarily  the  question  whether  the  executives  of  the 
institutions  not  belonging  to  the  National  Association  of  State  Univeraties 
should  meet  together,  and  endorsed  the  idea,  but  did  not  pass  on  the  questicm 
whether  the  deans  of  agricultural  colleges  belonging  to  state  imiversities  should 
also  be  included.  It  appeared  to  your  committee  that  the  answer  to  this 
question,  or  either  phase  of  it,  is  dependent  to  some  degree  upon  the  shape 
which  the  organization  of  this  Association  may  take  in  the  near  future. 

Your  committee  also  w&re  asked  to  consider  the  relationship  to  this 
Association  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching. 
Letters  presented  to  your  committee  stated  that  many  members  of  the  latter 
are  desirous  that  it  be  absorbed  by  and  be  made  a  section  of  the  former. 
Your  committee  are  in  sympathy  with  the  wish  of  the  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching  for  close  affiliation  with  our  work,  but 
took  no  vote  on  the  question,  because  of  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  members 
of  your  committee  that  the  question  of  absori>ing  the  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching  is  a  matter  that  should  be  considered 
by  our  own  Executive  Committee.  We  believe  that  the  two  associations  should 
cooperate  in  every  way,  and  that,  if  possible,  their  meetings  should  beheld  the 
same  week  and  at  the  same  place. 

K.  L.  BUTTBBFIELD, 

A.  Ross  Hill, 
S.  Avert, 
R.  A.  Pbabson, 
W.  M.  RiQos, 
J.  M.  Hamilton. 
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TrnTAirvB  OuTLiNSB  OF  A  Plan  for  Study  of  College  Organization 

AND  Policy 

(The  notes  under  the  various  sub-topics  are  intended  as  suggestions  and 
not  as  completed  outlines  defining  the  scope  of  the  study.) 

I.      ADMINISTRATrVX  ORGANIZATION: 

1.     FimcUon  {inchtding  membership^  parverSj  duties f  etc.) 

(a)  Of  the  instituHon  as  a  whole: 

General  statement  of  the  functions  of  the  entire  institution  of  which 
tiie  agricultural  college  is  a  part,  relative  to  resident  instruction,  research, 
experimentation  and  extension  teaching. 

Supplementary  statements  of  the  function  of  the  non-agricultural  col- 
lege or  department  when  necessary. 

Special  statement  of  the  functions  of  the  college  or  department  of  agri- 
culture relative  to : 

(1)  Resident  instruction  in  regular  collegiate  woric,  graduate  courses, 
short  courses,  summer  schools,  secondary  schools  of  agriculture,  and  in  other 
forms  of  formal  teaching  at  the  college  or  at  permanent  schools  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  college. 

(2)  Research  and  experimentation  concerning  agricultural  production, 
agricultural  business,  (farm  management,  bu3ring,  selling  and  banking),  rural 
life,  (educational,  social,  religious,  recreational  activities). 

(3)  Exterfiion  teaching  in  all  phase  s  of  agricultural  industries  and  rural 
individual  and  community  life. 

(4)  Agricultural  control  work  (food,  fertilizer,  nursery  stock  inspection, 
etc.). 

(5)  Public  and  private  organizations  and  enterprises. 

(b)  0fihetru9Ues: 
Organization,  powers,  duties,  etc. 
Sub-committees,  powers  and  duties. 

Extent  and  character  of  the  activities  of  the  trustees  in  determining  poli- 
cies of  the  institution,  in  the  employment  and  dismissal  of  officers  of  the  in- 
stitution, in  determining  course  of  study,  entrance  and  graduation  standards, 
control  of  students. 

(c)  OfthefacuUy: 
Organization,  powers,  duties,  etc. 

In  what  matters  should  it  have  original  jurisdiction  and  final  authority? 
Should  an  acts  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees? 

Committees— organization,  powers,  duties;  in  what  matters  should  com- 
mittees have  final  authority? 

Systematic  plans  for  conferences,  councils,  cabinets,  etc. 

(d)  Of  departmenial  organization: 

Relation  of  heads  of  departments  to  the  president. 

Coordination  of  teaching,  research,  experimentation,  and  extension  within 
the  department. 

What  should  be  the  final  authority  with  respect  to  educational  matters, 
business  management,  administrative  responsibility? 

(e)  Of  odmimslraHve  officers: 

RelatioQslup  of  president  to  trustees;  of  other  officers  to  president  and 
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Should  the  president  be  the  director  of  institutioiud  policy,  or  amply 
the  representative  of  t^e  trustees  delegated  to  enforce  their  regulatioDs  and 
carry  out  policies  initiated  by  them? 

Should  there  be  any  employee  of  the  institution  not  directly  responsible 
to  the  president? 

(0    Of  alumni: 

What  relation  to  the  management  of  the  cdlege  should  the  ahmmi 
organisation  have? 

What  proportion  of  the  trustees  riiould  be  graduates  of  the  ooDege? 

Should  t^ere  be  an  advisory  council  of  alumni  having  no  direct  authority? 

Relation  of  alumni  to  student  activities,  fraternities,  athletics,  publi- 
cations, musical,  dramatic  and  other  clubs. 

(g)    CfheduoaHon: 

Ways  and  means  by  which  the  c^portunities  of  the  institution  may  be 
(q>ened  to  women. 

(h)    ByAawB: 

Governing  methods  of  procedure  within  the  board  of  trustees. 

Pertaining  to  faculty  relationship. 

Rules  governing  procedure  in  handling  business  of  institution. 

2.  ReUUionships  and  correlation: 

(a)  OrganizaHon  in  (1)    univertiHes  and  (2)    eoilege$: 
Of  the  teaching  staff. 

Of  the  researdi  staff. 

Of  the  graduate  staff. 

Of  the  extension  service  staff. 

Of  teachers  in  winter  and  other  short  courses. 

(b)  Corrdation  of  types  of  work  and  personnel: 

Research,  teaching,  extension;  shall  the  same  person  do  two  or  more  types 
of  work? 

Should  there  be  separate  staffs  for  teaching,  researdi,  extensicHi  work, 
short  courses?  Or  should  each  department  involved  have  charge  of  each  type 
of  work? 

(c)  Departmental  cooperation  and  adminietration: 

How  can  projects  in  which  several  departments  are  involved  bedevek^>ed 
and  carried  out? 

3.  Queetione  concerning  the  staff: 

(a)  Selection  of  officers  arid  instructors: 

To  what  extent  should  the  trustees  leave  the  selection  to  the  president? 
To  what  extent  should  the  president  leave  the  selection  of  subordinates 
to  the  head  of  the  dq>artment? 

(b)  Terms  of  employment^  dismissals^  standard  amount  of  work: 
Should  the  institution  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  its  employees? 

Or  should  the  institution  issue  a  statement  defining  its  policy  relative  to  the 
length  of  appointment  to  positions  of  various  grades,  and  indicating  other 
terms  on  which  the  appointment  is  made? 

What  should  constitute  a  legitimate  cause  for  dismissal? 

Can  t^ere  be  a  definition  of  the  normal  amount  of  work  expected  from 
members  of  the  staff? 

(c)  Vacations,  leaves  of  absence,  supplies,  and  compensation  when  iU: 
How  much  vacation  with  pay  should  be  allowed  annually  to  teachers, 

experiment  station  workers,  and  extension  workers? 
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On  what  basis  should  leaves  of  absence  be  granted? 

Should  the  institution  or  the  individual  provide  a  substitute  during 
a  leave  of  absence? 

Should  extended  periods  of  illness  be  regarded  as  vacation  for  the  em- 
ployee? 

(d)  Salaries  far  special  courses: 

Under  what  circumstances  should  an  employee  receive  extra  compensa- 
tion from  the  institution? 

(e)  Records  and  systems  of  reports: 

What  kind  of  reports  should  be  made  by  officers  of  an  institution  to 
their  department  head,  to  t^e  president,  to  other  administrative  officers? 

(f)  Correlation  of  salaries: 

To  what  extent  can  salaries  be  made  uniform  as  between  departments 
and  types  of  w<»:k? 

Should  there  be  a  published  schedule  of  salaries,  or  should  there  be  cer- 
tain limits  defined  by  the  institution,  thus  permitting  the  grading  of  men  within 
such  limits,  on  the  basis  of  their  ability? 

(g)  Retiring  allowances: 

To  what  extent  can  state  institutions  provide  retiring  allowances  for 
its  officers?    What  should  be  t^e  basis  of  such  allowances? 

(h)    Privileges: 

To  what  extent  should  the  institution  i>ay  the  expenses  of  its  men  to 
conventions,  etc.? 

To  what  extent  should  the  institution  require  its  officers  to  attend  con- 
ventions, etc.,  at  the  expense  of  the  individuals? 

(i)  Employment  in  nortrcoUege  commercial  enterprises,  or  other  forms 
of  outside  money-earning: 

Should  an  officer  of  an  institution  be  permitted  to  render  service  outside 
of  the  institution  for  pay? 

Should  it  be  permitted  with  the  approval  of  the  president?  Or  should  it 
be  permitted  provided  reports  be  rendered  to  the  president  as  to  the  extent 
of  such  outside  service? 

(j)    Professional  betterment: 

How  far  can  an  institution  go  in  demanding  its  officers  to  spend  time 
and  money  in  approved  professional  improvement? 

To  what  extent  can  it  legitimately  cooperate  with  the  individual  in 
providing  time  and  funds  for  such  improvement? 

(k)    Administrative  duties: 

To  what  extent  should  administrative  work,  outside  of  departmental 
management,  be  assigned  to  teachers  and  others? 

Should  attendance  at  faculty  and  committee  meetings  be  required  and 
insisted  upon?  What  penalty,  if  any,  should  be  imposed  for  neglect  of  such 
duties? 

0)    Relations  to  trustees: 

Under  what  conditions  should  officers  of  the  institution  be  permitted 
to  take  any  matter  to  the  trustees  except  through  the  president? 

II.     BX7BINESS  organization: 

1.  Standard  tests  of  business  efficiency: 

What  tests  of  efficiency  can  be  applied  to  the  business  management, 
the  operation  and  maintenance? 

2.  Accounting  and  general  accounting  methods: 
3    Cost  accounting: 
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Of  what  value  is  a  study  of  the  cost  of  instnictioQ  in  the  various  depari- 
meiits?    What  practical  use  can  be  made  of  the  results  of  such  a  study? 

4.  Auditing: 

Should  the  auditor  be  a  subordinate  to  the  financial  officer,  or  emplojred 
by  the  president  and  trustees,  and  directly  responsible  to  them,  or  a  profession- 
al having  no  p^manent  connection  with  the  institution? 

5.  Bxidgetj  appropriations^  apportionment: 

Should  financial  matters  connected  with  the  budget,  apporUonmoit, 
etc.,  be  considered  only  by  the  president  and  financial  officer,  or  by  a  council 
of  directors,  deans  or  department  heads  or  by  other  faculty  committee? 

6.  Property  problems — physical  plants  supplieSf  general  service,  ^ffideney 
of  plant t  use  of  dass  rooms y  etc.: 

What  studies  should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  use  of  various  class  rooms, 
laboratories,  etc.?    By  whom  should  such  studies  be  made? 

7.  The  inoenioryf  basis  of  vatue,  depreeiaHonf  frequency; 

Should  the  inventory  serve  merely  as  a  catalogue  of  the  equipment 
of  the  institution,  or  should  it  indicate  the  value  of  this  equipment,  as  neariy 
as  can  be  determined  at  given  dates? 

What  should  be  the  basis  of  valuation? 

What  schedule  of  depreciation  should  be  followed? 

Should  recognition  be  made  of  appreciation  in  value  of  real  estate  and 
buildings? 

Should  the  inventory  be  taken  annually? 

8.  Correspondence f  derical  hdp: 

Under  what  circumstances  Lb  it  feasible  to  maintain  a  central  office 
which  would  care  for  all  the  clerical  work  of  the  institution? 

Should  all  correspondence  pass  through  a  central  office  for  approval 
before  leaving  the  institution? 

How  should  correspondence  bearing  on  exi)ert  advice  be  handled? 

9.  Labor: 

Should  labor  be  under  the  direction  of  a  central  office,  or  assigned  to 
different  departments? 

When  should  student  labor  be  employed? 

10.  Projects: 

To  what  extent  can  the  project  system  be  applied,  and  how  organised? 

11.  Purchasing  agent: 

Should  a  purchasing  agent  obtain  all  supplies  for  the  institution  or  should 
heads  of  departments  be  authorized  to  purchase  supplies? 

What  authority  should  the  purchasing  agent  have  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  the  supplies  requested  should  be  purchased? 

Should  the  functions  of  the  purchasing  agent  include  the  employment 
of  unskilled  labor  for  all  departments  of  the  institution? 

HI.      ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY: 

1.  Entrance  matters: 

How  can  the  machinery  of  entrance  and  registration  be  reduced  to  a 
mininiiiTn  and  Still  retain  its  essential  features? 

2.  Relation  of  course  of  study  to  the  purpose  of  the  college: 
Fundamental  principles  of  educational  development  in  determining 

proper  balance  of  the  course  of  study  between  the  strictly  professional  and 
the  general  cultural  subjects. 
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8.    OrganuaUon  of  cowrses: 

Should  the  organisation  rest  with  a  sub-committee  of  the  faculty,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  or  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  heads 
of  departments? 

4.  Methods  of  teaching: 

Should  the  president  or  the  heads  of  departments  have  power  to  decide 
the  methods  of  conducting  exercises;  the  relative  time  givoi  to  lecture  work, 
recitation,  laboratory,  practicum,  etc.? 

5.  Teste  of  efficiency  in  teaching: 

What  tests  of  efficiency  in  teaching  can  logically  be  applied? 

How  much  value  should  be  placed  on  (a)  stud^it  opinion  of  the  teaching; 
(b)  a  study  of  grades  given  by  the  instructor;  (c)  the  opinion  of  the  depart- 
ment head?  What  independent  tests  can  be  applied  by  the  presidoit  or 
the  dean? 

IV.      ADMINIStRATION   OF  STUDENT   ATFAIBS: 

1.  Riiaiion  of  faculty  to  student  affairs: 

On  what  basis  can  a  plan  of  student  advisers  be  developed  satisfactorily? 
Which  is  preferable  (a)  a  system  of  student  advisers;    (b)  an  adminis- 
trative officer  giving  his  entire  time  to  student  questions? 

2.  Scholarship: 

How  can  a  sane  attitude  toward  scholarship  be  created? 
What  machinery  should  be  developed  to  maintain  high  scholarship? 
What  relation  is  the  so-called  ''scientific  grading''  of  students  likely 
to  bear  to  scholarship? 

3.  Physical  education  and  athletics: 

Should  the  institution  have  full  control  of  athletics? 
Should  any  but  regularly  employed  members  of  the  college  staff  be  per- 
mitted to  coach  athletic  teams? 

4.  Student   activities: 

To  what  extent  should  the  institution  supervise  and  regulate  student 
activities? 

To  what  extent  should  the  institution  consider  itself  responsible  for  the 
financial  management  of  these  activities? 

Should  all  assessments  levied  by  student  and  class  organisations  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  faculty?  Can  the  college  require  the  payment 
of  such  assessments? 

Can  student  activities  be  managed  successfully  on  a  budget  basis? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  "point  system''? 

What  attitude  should  the  institution  take  toward  the  approval  of  articles 
proposed  for  publication  in  student  publications?  Who  should  exercise  such 
approval,  if  approval  should  be  required? 

5.  Discipline: 

To  what  extent  can  student  self-government  be  relied  upon  to  handle 
questions  of  discipline? 

What  authority  in  matters  of  discipline  should  be  given  to  the  military 
department? 

In  what,  if  any,  matters  of  discipline  should  the  trustees  have  supervision? 

6.  Housing: 

What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  various  facilities  for  housing,  such  as 
dormitories,  private  houses,  fraternity  houses? 

What  control  should  the  institution  exercise  in  each  case? 
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Are  eating  facilities  best  provided  in  large  oommom,  pnyate  boarding 
houses,  clubs,  or  fraternity  houses?  What  plans  may  be  mAojpied  for  fur- 
nishing food  at  various  rates  in  college  oommons? 

7.  MoraU  and  reUgian: 

What  can  the  institution  do  to  improve  the  m<M^  life  of  the  students? 
the  religious  life?  Is  compulsory  church  attendance  advisable? 

How  raiuch  time  and  money  is  a  state  institution  justified  in  spending 
in  ministering  to  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  <^  its  students? 

8.  Peraonality  and  character  records: 

Is  it  advisable  to  develop  a  plan  of  personality  and  character  reooids? 
How  frcquoitly  should  data  for  such  records  be  compiled? 
Should  the  system  be  continued  after  graduation? 

9.  Expenses  which  are  not  officially  required: 

To  what  eictent  shall  an  institution  attempt  to  control  the  extra  expenses 
connected  with  college  activities? 

10.  Rdation  of  fraternities  to  social  life  and  to  scholarship: 

In  what  way  can  fraternities  be  utilised  in  developing  the  moral,  religious, 
and  social  life  of  the  college  community  and  in  improving  scholandup? 

11.  Leaves  of  absence  to  students: 

On  what  terms  and  with  what  restrictions  should  a  studoitbe  permitted 
to  absent  himself  from  college,  for  a  week,  a  month,  a  semester,  or  a  year? 

12.  Delinquency  reports: 

How  frequently  should  scholarship  r^x>rts  be  made  to  the  dean?  In 
the  case  <^  delinquents,  what  action  should  be  taken  other  than  at  the  dose 
<^  the  term? 

13.  Student  employment: 

To  what  extent  should  the  institution  seek  to  furnish  emplojrment 
to  needy  students? 

Should  the  assignment  of  such  work  be  made  on  substantially  the  same 
basis  as  would  a  cash  scholarship? 

Should  the  institution  attempt  to  place  students  in  employment  out- 
side of  the  institution  itself? 

14.  The  appointment  bureau: 

General  questions  concerning  management  of  such  a  bureau  for  the 
benefit  of  graduates  of  the  institution. 

v.      RELATION  or  mSTTrUTION  TO  OTHSB  COLLEQE8  AND  XTNIVEBSITIBS : 

1.  To  other  colleges  and  universities  (with  special  section  for  the  other  agri- 
cultttral  and  mechanical  institutions): 

For  the  purpose  of  making  fair  comparisons,  what  type  of  reports,  other 
than  are  now  made,  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  might  be  gathered  by  some  federal 
department? 

Should  there  be  formulated  a  code  of  ethics  which  would  generally 
be  accepted  as  a  guide  with  respect  to  employing  new  men?  If  so,  what 
points  should  be  settled  upon? 

2.  To  negro  interests: 

In  the  states  where  negroes  attend  separate  institutions,  should  there 
be  any  definite  relationship  or  control  between  the  institutions  for  the  white 
people  and  the  institutions  for  the  negroes? 

Should  the  two  institutions  be  under  the  same  board  of  control,  or  should, 
for  instance,  the  head  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  white  institu- 
tion be  responsible  for  the  agriculture  taught  at  the  negro  institution? 
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Should  the  two  InBtitutionB  conduct  experimentatioii? 

Should  th^  conduct  separate  extension  departments,  or  should  all 
ol  the  extension  woric  for  both  white  and  colored  population  be  in  one 
departaientT 

3.  To  UnUed  States  DepartmerU  of  AgricuUure: 

4.  To  United  States  War  DepartmerU: 

5.  To  UnUed  States  Bureau  of  Education: 

6.  To  state  hoards  and  commissions: 

What  should  the  relationship  between  the  institution  and  state  boards 
whose  wcM'k  is  closely  allied  to  functions  of  the  institution,  such  as  state 
boards  of  agriculture,  boards  of  cattle  inspection,  boards  of  dairying, 
boards  of  horticulture,  etc.? 

7.  To  the  state  system  of  agricuUural  education: 

In  what  wa3rs  should  the  institution  cooperate  with  the  state  system 
of  agricultural  education;  in  supervising  agricultural  instruction  in  special 
agricultural  schools,  regular  high  schools  and  elementary  schools? 

How  should  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  organized  and  fostered 
by  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  be  correlated  with  the  regular  school  work? 

What  correlation  should  exist  between  agricultural  colleges  and  the  school 
gardening  work  ik  public  schools  under  state  or  local  authorities? 

8.  To  the  separate  experiment  station: 

9.  To  voluntary  organisations: 

What  general  types  of  voluntary  organizations,  private  or  public,  can 
legitimately  call  upon  the  state  college  or  university  for  assistance,  dther 
financial  <v  otherwise? 

VL    fublicitt: 

Including  publications  in  general  and  results  of  productive  scholarship. 

III.      BiBLIOGRAPHT    ON    COLLEGE    ObGANIZATION    AND    AdMINISTBATION 
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Eliot,  Charles  W.  University  administration.  Boston  (etc.)  Hou^ 
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Firth,  Charles  H.  The  faculties  and  their  powers  .  .  .  Oxford,  B. 
H.  BlackweU  (etc.)  1909.    43  p.  8^ 

Foster,  William  T.  Administration  of  the  college  curriculum.  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1911.     xiv.  390  p.  8**. 
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On  motion,  the  report  of  the  conmiittee  on  college  organisation  and 
policy  was  received. 

The  President.  The  report  of  the  conmiittee  on  experiment  station 
organization  and  policy  will  be  presented  by  E.  W.  Allen  of  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations. 

Repobt  of  Committee  on  Experiment  Station  Organization  and  Polict 

This  r^>ort  deals  with  the  functions  of  the  experiment  stations  in  relation 
to  various  forms  of  regulatory  activity.  The  fundamoital  idea  upon  which 
all  our  experiment  stations  rest  is  that  of  service  to  agriculture  in  acquiring 
accurate  information,  in  place  of  tradition,  conjecture,  and  empirical  theory. 
They  were  a  direct  response  to  the  need  for  knowledge  resting  on  a  reliable 
scientific  basis,  in  order  to  make  teaching  sound  and  agriculture  a  more  in- 
telligent art.  They  represented  the  introduction  of  the  experimental  method 
in  testing  experience  and  theory,  and  securing  reliable  facts  and  principles  in 
agriculture.    They  were  to  be  stations  for  experiment. 

But  the  great  success  of  the  station  movement  in  this  country  has  added 
to  this  primary  fimction  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  duties  and  responsibilities, 
until  the  modem  station  has  become  a  complex  and  somewhat  heterogeneous 
organization.  Regulatory  functions  came  to  most  of  the  stations  early  in 
their  history.  Indeed,  some  of  them  had  their  origin  in  control  work.  In  the 
beginning  experiments  with  fertilizers  were  a  prominent  feature,  because  com- 
mercial fertilizers  were  new  and  little  was  known  about  them.  It  was  soon 
found  their  sale  needed  to  be  regulated  by  law,  and  as  the  experiment  station 
people  were  almost  the  only  ones  available,  the  inspection  quite  naturally  was 
assigned  to  those  institutions.  Gradually  a  great  variety  of  regulatory  and 
promotion  work  developed,  very  largely  from  the  studies  and  agitation  of  the 
stations,  and  many  of  these  have  been  tiumed  over  to  their  administration. 
They  include  the  inspection  of  feeding  stuffs,  San  Jos^  scale  and  nursery 
inspection,  inspection  of  fungicides  and  insecticides,  human  foods,  dairy 
i^paratus,  seed,  paints,  foul  brood,  animal  diseases,  etc.  In  addition,  the 
stations  are  actively  participating  in  the  campaign  for  freeing  territory  from  the 
cattle  tick  and  other  animal  diseases,  are  manufacturing  medicines  or  pre- 
ventives for  live  stock,  like  serum,  virus,  etc.,  are  conducting  tests  for  advanc- 
ed registry  of  dairy  stock,  supervising  laws  for  stallion  registration,  and  many 
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other  things.  The  extent  and  diyerse  eharecter  of  theae  activitiee  are 
evident 

The  stations  have  worked  out  the  methods  and  the  means  for  conducting 
these  activities  in  an  effective,  just  and  rdiable  way.  Fnmi  the  nature  of 
their  organization  they  have  provided  an  ideal  pubUc  8ervioe,^-competent, 
reliable,  free  from  contamination,  and  largdy  beyond  poUtical  influence. 
These  regulatory  features  have  helped  the  stations  to  gain  a  firmer  hold  upon 
the  public  and  win  confidence,  and  have  made  them  centers  <^  activity  for 
agricultural  advancement.  Some  funds  have  come  to  them  throuf^  theae 
channels,  which  helped  in  the  earUer  stages  of  developmoit. 

But  the  station  work  and  the  ini^>ection  work  now  have  won  their  way, 
and  have  an  assured  place  in  the  system  for  agriculture  in  every  state.  The 
propaganda  stages  have  passed.  The  various  types  of  inspection  and  other 
regulatory  service  have  been  worked  out,  systematised,  and  standards  set  for 
them.  Their  execution  has  become  largely  a  matter  of  routine,  and  they  no 
longer  have  the  same  need  for  association  with  the  stations  they  once  had. 
Most  of  this  work  now  can  be  carried  on  outside  the  stations  nearly  or  quite 
as  well  as  within,  as  experience  in  several  states  has  demonstrated.  There 
are  plenty  of  trained  persons  competent  to  perform  the  routine  duties.  From 
the  standpoint  of  revenue,  the  inspection  work  has  become  a  rdatively  small 
item  in  the  station  budget.  It  amounted  last  year  to  lees  than  $235,000,  out 
of  a  total  of  over  five  miUions.  It  carries  with  it  an  amount  of  intemipticm, 
distraction,  and  administrative  attention  which  materially  reduces  the  net 
financial  return  to  the  station. 

The  various  agricultural  activities  of  the  coUeges  are  now  bdng  differen- 
tiated and  coordinated,  to  make  them  more  specialised  and  effective;  and 
agricultural  institutions  are  developing  outside  the  colleges.  The  extension 
work,  which  is  a  direct  development  of  experiment  station  work  and  was  bom 
of  its  practical  results  and  the  public  confidoioe  won  through  it,  has  for  some 
time  been  recognised  as  illogically  grouped  under  the  station  and  has  been 
split  off  as  a  separate  division  or  department.  State  laws  have  been  modified 
to  permit  of  the  new  organisation. 

Our  classification  of  the  activities  for  the  b^iefit  of  agriculture  is  not  yet 
complete.  In  addition  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  agricultural  college  which 
we  have  begun  to  recognize  in  research,  college  teaching,  and  ext^ision,  we 
now  recognize  at  least  one  oiher  group  which  has  to  do  with  regulation — the 
machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  laws  for  the  protection  or  promotion  of 
agriculture.  This  is  not  experimental,  although  the  need  for  it  and  the  methods 
for  it  often  were  developed  by  the  experiment  stations.  They  should  continue 
to  furnish  information  on  which  it  is  based.  But  logically  it  is  just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  state  governmental  machinery  as  the  enforcement  of  other  laws 
and  measures.  The  states  should  prepare  to  take  care  of  it,  and  in  many 
cases  they  are  now  in  far  better  condition  to  do  this  than  formerly.  The 
retention  oi  such  measures  by  the  agricultural  colleges  is  retarding  the  fcNr- 
mation  of  strong  state  departments  of  agriculture,  which  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  colleges  to  promote. 

Is  there  any  more  reason  for  making  the  experim^it  station  a  part  .of  the 
governmental  machinery  of  a  state  in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  than  there 
would  be  in  entrusting  to  a  college  department  of  education  the  enforcement  of 
any  good  education  law  which  it  had  suggested?  Or  to  the  college  of  pharmacy 
the  oversight  of  laws  which  it  had  urged?  The  assignment  of  regulatory  func- 
tions to  an  educational  institution  is  to  be  justified  only  on  the  grounds  of  tem- 
porary expediency.  It  diverts  attention  from  the  real  work  and  purpose  of  ^e 
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institution,  and  it  often  places  the  institution  in  a  wrong  attitude  before  the 
people.    It  is  a  c(»)fusion  of  goyemment  and  education. 

Our  new  organisation  of  agricultural  activities  proceeds  on  the  basis  that 
there  is  advantage  in  concentration  and  coordination  of  effort.  We  recognize 
this  advantage  also  in  investigation.  In  response,  there  has  been  a  general 
movement  to  relieve  station  men  to  a  large  extent  from  college  teaching, 
institute  work,  management  of  farms  and  commercial  operations,  etc.  We 
recognize  also  that  the  station  work  needs  intelligent  direction  and  supervision, 
and  that  the  giving  of  these  requires  freedom  from  too  many  diverse  interests. 
The  field  of  the  station  in  investigation  and  experiment  is  now  immensely 
larger  than  it  formerly  was — there  is  so  much  more  that  is  obvious  and  appar- 
ently pressing,  and  the  questions  are  so  much  more  complicated  and  difficult 
as  we  see  them  to-day.  They  demand  the  undivided  attention  and  the  best 
efforts  of  the  station  forces. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  present  advanced  position  of  agricultural  work, 
there  can  be  little  question  that  the  greatest  field  of  usefulness  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  lies  in  advancing  knowledge  through  sound  systematic  experi- 
ment and  investigation.  This  will  be  needed  alike  by  the  college  teaching  de- 
partments and  the  extension  departments  to  furnish  a  substantial  basis  for 
developing  the  industry  and  promoting  greater  intelligence  in  regard  to  it. 
The  safe  and  efficient  progress  of  the  whole  system  for  agriculture  depends 
upon  the  experiment  stations  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  ever  before.  It  is 
so  vital  to  that  progress  that  the  stations  should  be  given  the  encouragement 
of  the  research  field  and  the  opportunity  for  concentrated  and  undisturbed 
effort  in  it.  « 

The  experiment  station  has  justified  research  in  agriculture.  It  phould 
be  able  to  justify  its  own  maintenance  as  a  research  institution.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  at  this  time  we  may  propagate  with  advantage  to  the  whole  agri- 
cultural system  the  conc^tion  of  the  experiment  station  as  a  research  insti- 
tution— one  for  discovering,  \erifying,  and  establishing  the  practical  bearings 
of  scientific  facts  and  principles  in  agriculture. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  and  the  desirability  of  discussion, 
it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  made  a  topic  for  consideration  in  a  future  meeting  of 
the  section  on  e]q)eriment  station  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  Davenport, 
C.  D.  Woods, 

F.  B.  LiNFIELD, 

C.  E.  Thobnb, 

B.  W.  KiLGORE, 

E.  W.  Allen. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  experiment  station  organization 
and  policy  was  recm^ed. 

The  President.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  extension  organization 
and  policy  will  be  pres«ited  by  Director  C.  W.  Pugsley  of  Nebraska. 

Report  op  the  Committee  on  Extension  Organization  and  Policy 

In  the  prei>aration  of  this  report  your  committee  met  in  conference 
with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  and  the  States  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Federal  Department  at  Columbus,  Ohio,   on  April  29 
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There  were  present:  W.  O.  Thompeon,  Ohio;  H.  L.  Ruanfl,  WisooDflin;  J.  L. 
Hills, Vennont;  AX. Tnie,Wa«hington,DX.;  C.B.Smith,  Wa8hington,D.C.; 
Bradford  Knapp,  Waahington,  D.  C;  G.  I.  Christie,  Indiana;  W.  D.  Hurd, 
Massachusetts;  Alva  Agee,  New  Jersey;  C.  W.  Pugsley,  Nebraska.  The 
discussions  and  the  agreements  reached  at  the  meeting  fonn  the  basis  of  this 
repOTt. 

Last  year  the  committee  presented  a  report  containing  descripiionB  and 
definitions  of  terms  commonly  used  in  connection  with  extension  work.  It 
felt  that  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  usage  of  terms  rdating  to  extension 
activities  was  detrimental  to  effective  extension  administration.  The  need  of 
an  accepted  terminology  became  increasingly  apparent  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  Smith-Lever  funds.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
to  make  last  year's  report  the  beginning  of  an  effort  looking  toward  the  stand- 
ardisation of  extension  terms,  and  to  devote  the  report  presented  this  year  in 
part  to  the  definition  of  other  terms  in  common  use.  However,  an  associa- 
tion committee  on  terminology  was  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  and  conse- 
quently this  committee  did  not  consider  that  the  continuation  of  this  Bpecuil 
woric  lay  within  its  province.  It  wishes,  however,  strongly  to  urge  its  impor- 
tance. 

Its  report  this  year  will  deal  with  suggestions  looking  toward  the  stand- 
ardisation of  those  methods  of  administration  which,,  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  those  meeting  with  it,  seem  the  most  important. 

PREPABATION  OF  EXTENSION  WORKBBS 

No  more  important  subject  is  likely  to  need  the  consideration  of  the  ex- 
tension administrators  than  that  of  training  extension  workers  at  the  cdlege 
and  in  the  field.  This  committee  was  pleased  to  learn  that  several  com- 
mittees of  this  Association  expect  to  report  at  this  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
"training  extension  workers'',  and  that  several  papers  would  be  <^ered  bearing 
thereon.  This  committee  is  concerned  especially  with  the  finished  product 
rather  than  with  the  details  of  its  making,  in  which,  however,  college  execu- 
tives, of  course,  are  vitally  interested.  For  that  reason  it  urges  eadi  college  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  make  some  provision  for  the  special  training  <^  students 
who  expect  to  enter  extension  work.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  or  advisable  to 
introduce  a  large  number  of  special  extension  courses.  It  is  possible  that  such 
training  courses  might  attract  the  wrong  kind  of  men.  The  technical  part  of 
an  agricultural  education  should  not  be  diminished  proportionately.  Indeed, 
in  many  cases  more  valuable  extension  workers  would  be  secured  if  mofe 
technical  training  were  taken.  There  might  be  added,  or  possibly  substituted 
for  the  less  important  courses,  one  or  more  courses  dealing  with  methods  of 
extension  work.    These  courses  might  cover  some  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Organisation  of  extension  work. 

2.  Methods  of  extension  work.  a.  Special  lectures,  b.  Movable 
school  instruction,    c.    Demonstrations,    d.    Printed  matter. 

3.  Preparation  of  material  for  extension  instruction,  a.  For  q>ecial 
lectures,  b.  For  extension  schools,  c.  For  demonstrations,  d.  For 
printing. 

Neariy  all  extension  workers  deliver  lectures  and  make  demonstrations. 
The  adequacy  of  their  preparation  for  such  work  may  be  enhanced  if  they 
are  required  while  in  college  to  prepare,  under  the  direction  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  concerned  and  of  some  the  more  experienced  workers  in 
extension  service  lines,  a  lecture  or  demonstration  together  with  the  illus- 
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trative  material  needed  to  make  it  effective.  If  thin  work  is  done  before  the 
class  and  before  members  of  the  faculty  and  is  criticized,  the  would-be  extension 
worker  should  be  benefited  vastly  by  his  experience  and  ought  to  be  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  his  actual  field  lecture  and  demonstration  work.  If  his  ultimate 
form  of  activity  is  to  be  field  work,  such  as  county  agent  work  for-  example, 
it  would  seem  worth  while  to  place  him  at  the  outset  in  the  field  with  some 
experienced  extension  man,  and,  later,  to  require  him  to  carry  out  some  pro- 
ject under  the  direction  of  extension  workers  and  departmental  heads.  If  the 
prospective  extension  worker  expects  to  do  county  agent  work,  he  should 
have  had  some  practical  farm  experience  in  addition  to  his  coUege  education, 
and  also  should  know  how  to  meet  the  demands  made  on  county  agents. 

One  state  is  attempting  to  train  its  prospective  county  agents  as  follows: 
Juniors  are  selected  with  reference  to  their  qualifications  for  the  work  and 
place  during  the  vacation  following  their  junior  year  with  good  county  agents 
at  salaries  which  will  enable  them  to  meet  their  expense  accounts.  The 
state  leader  and  the  county  agents  assign  and  direct  their  work.  The  ex- 
perience thus  gained  should  be  of  great  value  to  them  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
enter  upon  county  agent  work.  Jimiors  who  have  had  such  training,  and 
promising  seniors  who  aspire  to  become  coimty  agents,  are  assigned  to  ooim- 
ties  as  assistants  at  the  close  of  their  senior  years,  and  kept  there  until  such 
time  as  they  may  be  assigned  permanently.  This  scheme  gives  them  training 
and  employment  \mtfl  the  first  of  the  year  when  new  counties  usually  are 
started,  and,  when  they  take  charge  of  their  new  work,  they  have  received 
practically  a  year's  training  under  the  direction  of  county  agents  and  the 
state  leader.  The  committee  beUeves  that  some  such  plan  for  the  training  of 
inoepective  coimty  agents  has  much  merit. 

FBOJECIB 

The  committee  feels  that  the  framing  and  adoption  of  projects  for  the 
work  of  an  extension  representatives  are  very  important.  The  project  brings 
the  woridng  plans  vividly  before  the  minds  of  each  representative  and  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  associated.  Unless  a  project  is  set  forth  clearly,  it  is  possible 
that  even  the  r^resentative  himself  does  not  know  just  what  he  hopes  to 
accomplish. 

Tlu-ee  factors  should  be  considered  in  framing  projects  for  those  extension 
representatives  commonly  known  as  county  agents. 

1.  The  relation  of  the  work  to  the  state  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  work  to  the  region  in  which  it  is  carried  on. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  work  to  the  locality  where  it  is  undertaken 
Projects  should  be  outlined,  if  possible,  so  that  they  will  cover  woric  f<MP 

the  entire  year.  Too  many  should  not  be  formulated.  It  is  better  to  com- 
plete a  few  lines  of  work  than  it  is  to  start  many  and  complete  none.  The 
county  agent  and  those  working  with  ^irn  should  understand  that  when  a 
project  is  once  agreed  upon  it  is  entitled  to  first  place  in  his  activities.  Unless 
this  agreement  is  kept  in  mind  constantly,  less  important  things  are  apt  to 
occupy  his  time  and  the  project  will  be  forgotten. 

The  committee  also  reoonmiends  that  extension  specialists  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  college  and  experiment  station  prepare  projects  of  the 
demonstration  work  to  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  county  agent 
or  otherwise.  There  is  crying  need  that  the  work  of  extension  specialists  be 
planned  more  definitely,  to  the  end  that  their  time  may  be  conserved  and 
ih&at  work  be  made  more  effective. 
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Your  ocHnmittee  also  feels  that  each  project  should  have  the  appityral 
of  all  cooperating  parties  or  of  their  authorised  agents,  and  that  eadi  project 
should  be  discussed  and  approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  county 
association  or  farm  bureau  in  the  presence  of  the  county  agent  and  of  the  state 
leader  or  his  representative. 

COUNTY  ORGANIZATION 

County  associations  of  farmers  to  cooperate  with  the  county  agents  are 
most  desirable,  indeed  necessary,  and  the  more  responsibility  they  bear  the 
more  effective  will  be  the  agent's  work.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
latter  handle  association  funds.  If  money  is  needed  in  carrying  out  a  given 
project,  it  should  be  handled  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  county  association 
or  of  some  other  organization,  or  by  the  farmers  themselves.  Serious  com- 
plications are  likely  to  develop  if  the  county  agent  acts  as  financial  agent. 
He  may,  however  assist  in  the  organization  and  education  of  farmers  to 
handle  their  own  finances.  Such  work  is  educational  in  its  character  and  is  a 
legitimate  phase  of  a  county  agent's  work. 

DIRECTION  OF  COUNTY  AGENT 

Because  of  existing  organisations  and  relationships,  the  ocmnty  agent 
should  be  a  representative  of  the  agricultural  college,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  of  other  cooperating  parties;  but  the  agri- 
cultural college  should  select  the  agent  with  the  approval  of  cooperating 
agencies,  and  always  should  direct  his  efforts.  His  woric,  while  directed  by  the 
college,  may  be  initiated  either  by  the  college,  the  Federal  Department,  the 
agent,  or  by  the  association  with  which  he  is  working;  but  the  nature  and 
scope  of  his  activities  should  be  agreed  to  by  all  cooperating  parties. 

EXTENSION   PUBUCATIONS 

The  issuance  of  a  series  of  extension  publications  by  the  college  of  agri- 
culture is  very  desirable.  College  pubb'cations  seem  naturally  to  be  of  three 
classes,  college,  station  and  extension.  The  college  publications  shoukl  deal 
with  the  home  instructional  work  and  with  general  college  interests;  the  sta- 
tion publications  should  set  forth  the  results  secured  in  research  and  regula- 
tory work;  and  the  extension  publications  should  purvey  informational  matter 
touching  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  the  non-resident  college  con- 
stituency. 

Extension  publications  may  be  compiled  from  research  mateiisl  which 
has  been  substantiated  by  ptactical  application  as  well  as  from  the  records 
of  practical  experience.  They  should  be  so  phrased  as  to  be  capable  of  im- 
parting information  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the  technical  language  of  the 
subject  under  discussion.  They  should  be  concise,  definite  and  free  from 
unnecessary  detail.  They  should  consist  of  conclusions  and  summaries 
rather  than  of  expositions  of  methods  whereby  conclusions  were  reached. 
They  may  be  issued  as  bulletins  or  may  include,  also,  circulars,  leaflets,  or  press 
bulletins,  short,  concise  statemeots  intended  to  meet  emergences  or  to  attract 
special  attention.  At  times  it  may  seem  desirable  to  reprint  publications 
of  other  colleges,  which  contain  exactly  the  material  needed.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure saves  time  in  preparation  and  expensive  duplication  of  effort.  Natur- 
ally in  such  cases  permission  will  be  secured  and  credit  given. 
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MAIUNO  LIST 

Extension  mailing  lists  are  growing  rapidly  and  much  labor  is  involved 
in  keeping  them  up  to  date,  so  that  the  material  published  will  not  be  wasted. 
The  extension  directors  have  now  to  wrestle  with  the  same  problem  which 
the  station  direct<»s  have  dealt  with  in  the  past  with  this  added  difficulty, 
that  the  extension  mailing  lists  as  a  rule  are  becoming  much  larger  than  aie 
the  station  mailing  lists.  In  one  state  the  formal  mailing  list  had  been  done 
away  with  entirely.  Whenever  an  extension  publication  is  issued  notices  an- 
nouncing the  fact  appear  in  the  local  papers,  and  the  publication  is  sent  only 
to  those  making  special  request  for  it.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  plan  might 
obviate  waste,  since  only  those  who  are  really  interested  in  it  receive  the 
bulletin  or  circular.  Many  bulletins  could  be  distributed  through  county 
agents  and  other  field  extension  workers  at  special  meetings^  etc.,  but  such  a 
scheme  of  distribution  requires  careful  supervision  lest  waste  occur. 

POLLOW-UP  WORK 

The  committee  strongly  urges  that  some  system  of  follow-up  work  be 
established  in  connection  with  dl  extension  work.  The  holding  of  movable 
schools  and  special  meetings  is  good;  but  much  more  good  can  be  accom- 
plished if  some  attempt  is  made  to  secure  the  geheral  practise  of  the  methods 
which  are  advised.  Field  specialists  and  county  agents  should  employ  a 
system  of  follow-up  work  in  connection  with  idl  of  their  projects.  Such 
ByaiemB  tend  to  bring  to  light  the  weakness  of  the  working  plan,  if  any  there 
be,  and  should  result  in  the  establishment  of  much  more  elective  methods. 
Extension  teaching  is  useless  if  advocated  methods  are  not  practiced.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  determine  the  result  of  such  work,  and  that  is  to  follow  it 
up  in  the  field. 

8T71CMART  RBPOBTB 

The  committee  thoroughly  believes  in  the  value  of  summary  reports. 
These  should  be  required  of  all  extension  workers  at  least  once  a  year.  In  no 
other  way  can  there  be  brought  so  vividly  before  the  workers  the  successes 
and  failures  of  the  year's  work.  Such  reports  are  of  great  value  to  extension 
directors  and  college  authorities  in  extension  work. 

BXLATIONB  WITH  UNTIXD  STATES  DEPABTliENT  OF  AGRICUI/TUBB 

Inasmudi  as  instances  have  been  reported  to  this  committee  where  the 
cooperative  relationships  set  forth  in  the  general  memorandum  of  imder- 
standing  existing  between  the  States  Relations  Service,  representing  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  several  state  colleges  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  adhered  to  in  spirit,  the  committee  suggests  that  extension 
directors  and  other  college  officers  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 
Association,  or  to  some  other  central  body  to  be  designated  by  the  Association, 
any  data  which  may  bear  on  this  matter,  in  order  that  complaints  or  misunder- 
standings may  be  promptly  and  effectively  dealt  with  and  the  general  policy 
maintained. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  D.  Htjrd, 
G.  I.  Christie, 
H.  L.  Russell, 

W.  R.  DODSON, 

Alva  Aqeb, 

C.  W.  PUGSLBY, 

Chainnan. 
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On  moticm,  the  report  of  the  oommittee  on  exteoaon  organisation  and 
policy  was  received. 

A.  v.  Stobm.  Woukl  it  not  be  well  if  the  standing  committee  reports 
were  printed  and  distributed  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting?  Believing 
that  such  a  procedure  would  be  desirable,  I  offer  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Elxecutive  Conunittee  be  authoriied  to  print  separates 
of  the  r^x>rts  of  the  standing  conmiittees  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting 
when  in  its  judgment  the  value  of  the  early  printing  of  such  reports  would 
justify  the  additional  expenditure." 

Thb  Pbbsidbmt.  This  resolution  is  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  consideration. 

The  chair  calls  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  con- 
cerning the  Constitution  and  proposed  constitutional  amendm^its  (item  6, 
pages  22-30)  and  suggests  that  if  further  action  in  connection  with  this  matter  is 
desired  at  this  Convention,  the  proper  resolution  be  introduced  promptly  so 
that  it  may  be  assigned  a  place  on  the  program  and  be  properly  discussed. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  Friday,  Aug.  13. 

Morning  Session,  Friday,  Aug.  13, 1915 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  A.M.  by  President  Br3ran. 
Thb  President.    "The  Correlation  of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  with 
Other  Institutions"  will  be  discussed  by  Prof.  A.  Vivian  of  Ohio. 

The  Correlation  op  the  College  op  Agriculture  with  the  Other 
Colleges  op  the  State 

Bt  a.  Vivian 

The  college  or  university  of  the  past  has  been  a  self  centered  institution, 
not  admitting  its  accountability  to  anyone  without  its  walls,  or,  at  most, 
beyond  the  church  which  was  responsible  for  its  support.  There  has  been  an 
unfortunate  lack  of  comradeship  among  the  colleges  and  an  equally  unfortunate 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  suspicion.  This  perhaps,  is  not  surprising  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  first  colleges  and  universities  in  the  coimtry  were  establish- 
ed by  the  different  denominations  of  the  Christian  church,  at  a  time  ^dien 
minor  differences  of  creed  were  more  emphasized  than  they  are  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  later  endowed  colleges  and  universities,  which 
were  not  strictly  denominational,  in  like  manner  ediould  feel  that  they  were 
self  sufficient,  and  that  they  were  accountable  to  no  one  but  themselves  for 
the  courses  of  study  and  general  conduct  of  the  institution. 

The  establishment  of  the  state  universities  and  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  introduced  a  new  factor  and  gave  the  preeminently  Ameri- 
can touch  to  the  national  scheme  of  education.  The  men  who  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  these  institutions  of  learning  supported  by  state  and  national 
funds  had  no  thought  of  supplanting  the  existing  colleges.  These  new  in- 
stitutions were  rather  to  supplement  those  colleges  and  to  provide  that  kind 
of  higher  education  and  technical  instruction  which  evidently  was  beyond  the 
means  and  outside  the  scope  of  the  small  college. 

In  the  beginning  the  privately  maintained  colleges  looked  with  suspicion 
upon  the  movement,  and  were  rather  generally  opposed  to  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  the  support  of  this  new  type  of  educational  institution.    They  felt 
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afraid  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  hold  their  own  with  a  university  that  had 
the  public  treasury  back  of  it,  and  that  the  development  of  the  state  supported 
college  and  university  might  sound  the  death  knell  of  the  smaller  college. 
The  state  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  feeling  this  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  other  colleges,  and,  perhaps,  being  moved  by  the  feeling  alwa3rs  harbored 
by  the  promoters  of  a  new  venture  toward  a  well  established  enterprise  in 
their  own  line,  assimied  the  same  self  sufficient  and  self  centered  attitude  that 
characterized  the  earlier  institutions.  The  result  was  that  only  in  very  recent 
years  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  cultivate  the  feeling  of  cooperation  and 
comradeship  which  is  the  proper  spirit  to  dominate  our  coU^es  and  uni- 
versities, and  which  should  exist  especially  between  the  state  supported  in- 
stitutions and  smaller  colleges.  That  the  increase  in  attendance  at  the  state 
universities  has  been  coincident  with  a  very  large  increase  in  enrollment 
in  the  other  colleges  is  one  of  the  interesting  facts  of  recent  educational  history. 

The  combined  arts-agricuHure  courses  put  in  operation  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
and  the  other  colleges  of  Ohio  were  bom  of  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 
these  institutions  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  pubUc.  These  courses,  perhaps, 
in  part  are  due  also  to  the  fact  that  their  promotors  had  read  the  signs  of 
the  times  and  realized  that  in  the  futiu^  the  colleges  and  universities  would 
be  held  less  and  less  to  their  own  accountability,  but  would  be  held  answerable 
to  the  citizens  they  are  supposed  to  serve.  The  popular  demand  is  for  effi- 
ciency, in  education  as  well  as  in  other  lines,  and  the  public  has  its  own  criterta 
of  efficiency  which,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  surely  impose  upon  the  colleges 
whether  they  will  or  no. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  history  of  education  in  Ohio  realises  that 
enough  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  its  small 
denominational  colleges.  Hardly  a  state  in  the  Union  but  counts  among 
its  educators  and  often  citizens  men  whose  success  and  usefulness  are  in  a 
large  measure  due  to  the  training  obtained  in  one  of  Ohio's  numerous  coir 
leges.  The  small  college  has  made  a  collegiate  education  possible  to  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  who  never  would  have  been  able  to  attend  a  state 
university  or  one  of  the  larger  educational  institutions.  The  desire  to  see  the 
smaller  college  continue  to  prosper  and  to  increase  in  efficiency  is  one  of  the 
prime  motives  back  of  the  present  movement  toward  cooperation  between  the 
College  of  Agricidture  and  the  other  colleges. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  technical  education.  The  public  is 
demanding  that  a  college  education  shall  lead  definitely  to  preparation  for 
the  life-work  of  the  student.  If  this  demand  is  not  anticipated  in  a  rational 
way  by  the  coUeges,  there  is  danger  that  an  exasperated  public  may  take  the 
matter  into  its  own  hands,  and,  in  its  eagerness  for  reform,  abolish  the  good  as 
well  as  the  evil  in  the  present  system  of  education.  Technical  education  of  all 
kinds,  and  especially  agricultural  education,  calls  for  expensive  equipment, 
and  imless  the  state  institution  and  the  small  college  are  willing  to  cooperate, 
it  means  that  the  smaller  institution  must  see  students  who  naturally  would 
come  to  it,  pass  by  to  the  state  university,  or  be  forced  to  attempt  to  retain 
these  stud^its  by  pretending  to  offer  courses  for  which  it  has  neither  adequate 
instructional  force  nor  equipment.  Many  of  the  smaller  colleges  are  prepared 
to  do  excellent  work  in  the  usual  arts  and  science  subjects.  Many  of  them  have 
splendid  teachers  whose  devotion  to  the  student  and  college  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  great  financial  sacrifice  they  have  made  to  remain  in  the  college 
where  they  thought  the  opportunity  was  greatest  to  work  for  the  educational 
and  moral  uplift  of  the  rising  generation.    But  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
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ezp^  these  oollegee  to  undertake  to  giye  hi|^  clasB  mstruotioii  in  the  tanhnical 
and  professional  branches. 

The  arts-agriculture  courses  refored  to  in  this  pt^pet  are  the  direct  result 
of  the  county  extension  schoob,  or,  at  least,  their  adoption  has  been  stimulated 
by  them.  Several  of  the  extension  schoob  were  held  in  college  towns  and 
some  of  the  instructors  were  invited  to  address  the  college  convocations. 
Following  this  the  College  of  Agriculture  received  letters  asking  for  an  outline 
of  the  subjects  for  which  credit  could  be  transferred  from  the  Arts  College, 
and  which  would  permit  the  student  to  complete  the  course  in  agriculture  in 
two  years.  A  number  of  students  lately  have  entered  the  College  of  Agriculture 
who  in  this  way  have  been  able  to  transfer  sufficient  credit  from  their  home 
college  to  enable  them  to  graduate  in  agriculture  in  two  years. 

In  1913  the  College  of  Arts,  Phik)sophy  and  Science  and  the  College  oi 
Agriculture  of  Ohio  State  University  adopted  a  five-year  combined  arts- 
agriculture  course,  which  gives  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  degree  at  the  close 
of  the  fifth  year.  This  course,  with  minor  differences  in  the  work  of  the  first 
three  years,  now  has  been  adopted  by  joint  action  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  ten  other  colleges  in  Ohio.  The  outline  of  the  course  as  adopted  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  one  of  the  smaller  colleges  is  given  below : 

THE  THBBB  TBABS'  BEQUIBBD  WOBK  AT ODUJBGB 

Freshman  Year 
First  Semester  Seoood  Semestflr 

English 4  hours    English 4  hours 

Mathematics 4  hours    Mathematics 4  hours 

Modem  language 4  hours    Modem  language 4  hours 

Chemistry 4  hours    Chemistry 4  hours 

Sophomore  Year 

En^ish 2  or  3  hours    English ' 2  or  3  hoars 

Modem  language 4  hours    Modem  language 4  hours 

Botany 4  hours    Botany 4  hours 

Zoology 4  hours    Zoology 4  hours 

Mechfmical  drawing 2  hours    Mechanical  drawing 2  hours 

Junior  Year 

Econconics 3  hours  Economics 3  hours 

Physics 4  hours  Physics 4  hours 

Geology 3  hours  Geology 3  hours 

American  history 3  hours  American  history 3  hours 

Elective 3  or  4  hours  Elective 3  or  4  hours 

THB  TWO  years'  REQUIRED  WORK  AT  OHIO  STATE  UNIYBBSITT 

Senior  Year 

Animal  husbandry 4  hours  Choice  of  any  two  of  these  subjects 

Agricultural  chemistry 4  hours  throughout  the  fourth  year;  the  re- 
Rural  economics 4  hours  maining  two  the  fifth  year. 

Agronomy 4  hours 
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In  addition  to  the  two  subjects  elected,  ten  hours  a  semester  to  be  selected 
with  i^proval  of  adviser. 

Post  Senior  Year 

Two  subjects  of  the  four  mentioned  in  senior  year  (8  hours  a  semester) 
and  ten  hours  throughout  the  year,  from  any  of  the  courses  related  to  the  pro- 
vious  year's  work  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

According  to  this  plan  the  student  spends  the  first  three  years  at  the 
home  college  and  the  last  two  at  the  College  of  Agriculture.  At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year,  if  his  work  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  been  satisfactory, 
he  is  given  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  by  his  home 
college,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  he  receives  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Agriculture  from  the  Ohio  State  University. 

Some  of  these  colleges,  which  have  adopted  the  arts-agriculture  course 
also  have  adopted  a  simUar  coiu'se  in  arts  home  economics.  This  year  Ohio 
State  University  adopted  an  arts  horticulture  course  which  has  not  yet  been 
presented  to  the  other  state  colleges.  While  none  of  these  courses  have  been 
in  operation  for  more  than  two  years,  it  was  possible  for  some  students  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  first  three  years  of  art  work,  and,  consequently,  there 
are  now  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who  are  taking  advantage  of 
these  combined  courses.  The  students  coming  to  the  College  of  Agriculture 
from  the  other  colleges  nearly  always  are  earnest  students,  who  have  a  very 
definite  idea  of  that  toward  which  they  are  working,  and  who  make  an  ex- 
cellent showing  in  the  class  room. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  would  much  prefer  having  the  students  com- 
plete the  four  years'  work  and  obtain  the  degree  from  the  Arts  College  before 
taking  up  the  work  in  agriculture,  but  the  tendency  of  the  times  apparently 
is  toward  shortening  the  time  devoted  to  school  work  and  an  earlier  entrance 
into  life  work.  The  five-year  combined  course  is  a  compromise  between  the 
more  ideal  arrangement  of  four  years  in  arts  and  two  in  agriculture  and  the 
present  four-year  agricultural  coiu^,  which  allows  so  little  fundamental 
training  in  general  science  and  the  humanities. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  five-year  combined  course  may  be  summarized 
briefly  from  three  standpoints;  (1)  of  the  College  of  Agriculture;  (2)  of  the 
cooperating  Arts  College;  (3)    of  the  student. 

Advantages  to  the  College  of  AgricvUure.  The  students  coming  from 
these  courses  are  more  mature  and  need  less  supervision  than  the  average 
freshman  entering  the  regular  four-year  course  in  agriculture.  They  also  have 
better  fundamental  training,  thanks  to  the  extra  year.  The  university  is 
relieved  of  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  first  and  second  years,  which  is 
especially  important  in  subjects  calling  for  laboratory  work,  as  practically 
none  of  the  state  institutions  are  able  to  provide  laboratory  facilities  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  in  enrollment.  Being  relieved  of  part  of  the  elementary 
instruction,  the  College  of  Agriculture  puts  more  of  its  income  into  the  technical 
work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years,  where  it  will  accomplish  most  for  the 
cause  of  agricultural  education. 

Advanlagea  to  the  Cooperating  Arts  College.  The  com^>ined  course  en- 
ables the  college  to  retain  students  who  otherwise  would  go  directly  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  It  retains  these  students  as  alumni  of  the  college, 
who  are  even  more  devoted  to  the  college  than  those  who  graduate  in  the 
ordinary  way,  for  they  feel  that  they  owe  an  added  loyalty  to  their 
Alma  Mater  because  of  the  concessions  she  has  made  to  them.  The  denomi- 
national ooDege  has  three  of  the  most  vital  years  of  the  young  man's  life  in 
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which  to  impress  upon  him  the  religious  beliefs  for  whidi  it  stands,  both  by  its 
teachings  and  by  the  personal  example  of  its  earnest  teachers.  Thu  pcunt 
cannot  be  emphasised  too  strongly.  The  combined  course  stimulates  both 
institutions  and  results  in  improvement  of  the  chaiact^  and  quality  of  the 
work  of  each.  The  college,  knowini;  that  its  students  are  to  work  side  by  side 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  with  those  from  other  codeges,  naturslly  will 
strive  to  make  its  work  at  least  equal  to  the  best  of  its  sist^  institutions. 

Advantages  to  the  Student.  The  combined  coiu^e  gives  him  a  better 
general  preparation  than  he  would  receive  if  he  took  the  usual  course  in 
agriculture.  It  enables  him  to  take  his  fundamental  work  in  small  classes 
where  he  benefits  by  that  personal  contact  with  the  teacher,  which  is  so  lament- 
ably lacking  in  state  institutions  with  their  large  classes  and  inadequate  number 
of  instructors.  His  association  with  the  teacher  outside  the  classroom  is  such 
as  is  impossible  in  a  large  institution,  and  the  personal  friendship  and  ex- 
ample of  the  teacher  is  of  incalculable  value  to  the  young  man  in  his  earlier 
years  in  college.  The  student  comes  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  with 
more  matiirity,  and  is  better  able  to  adjust  himself  to  university  conditionB 
than  is  the  boy  just  out  of  hi|^  school.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  that 
religious  instruction  which  he  will  count  one  of  his  greatest  assets  in  later  life, 
and  he  is  able  better  to  cope  with  the  temptations  which  he  often  meets  for  the 
first  time  when  away  from  home  attending  college,  eq>ecially  in  the  larger 
institutions  where  supervision  of  the  intimate  life  of  the  student  is  impossible. 
The  combined  course  makes  i^  possible  in  many  instances  for  students  who  pre 
interested  in  agriculture  to  spend  three  years  more  at  home  under  parental 
infiuenre  and  dl«'cipline,  and  the  best  infrrmation  obtainable  indicates  that  the 
five  years  taken  in  this  way  costs  the  student  decidedly  lees  than  four  years 
spent  at  th<  College  of  Agriculture.  The  small  college  arouses  in  the  student 
that  fine  college  spirit  which  is  so  lacking  in  the  large  state  universities,  and 
which  LB  an  asset  to  both  college  and  the  student.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  bring  that  spirit  of  ^ithusiasm,  loyalty  and  earnest  purpose  with  him 
to  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  combined  courses  already  have  shown 
that  they  will  result  in  many  students  devoting  five  years  to  college  woric  who 
otherwise  would  spend  only  four  years  in  college,  and  could  not  have  been 
induced  to  devote  six  years  to  imdergraduate  college  work.  It  is  int^'esting 
also  to  note  that  these  students  who  already  have  spent  five  years  in  college 
are  the  ones  most  easily  interested  in  graduate  wc^rk. 

In  conclusion,  the  Ohio  State  University  feels  that  the  school  syston 
of  the  State  should  be  a  unit,  and  that  there  is  a  place  for  the  college  between 
the  high  school  and  the  real  university  or  the  technical  and  professional  college* 
It  feels  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  state  university  to  supplemoit  the  col- 
leges by  providing  facilities  for  graduate  work  and  for  training  in  those  tech- 
nical and  professional  lines  which  call  for  equipment  which  is  beyond  the  means 
of  the  smaller  colleges.  It  recognizes  its  responsibility  and  obligation  to  all 
the  citizens  of  Ohio.  It  looks  forward  to  the  time  whra  there  shall  be  the 
heartiest  and  most  far-reaching  cooperation  among  all  her  institutions  of 
learning,  a  feeling  with  which,  it  has  reason  to  believe,  many  of  the  colleges 
sympathize.  The  combined  course  is  an  evidence  of  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  these  colleges  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  public. 
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The  President.  The  next  paper,  "The  Place  of  Mechanic  Arts  and 
Eng^ieering  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges",  will  be  read  by  President  R.  A. 
Peaison  of  Iowa. 

The  Place  of  Mechanic  Abts  in  Land-Gbant  Institutions 
By  R.  a.  Peabson 

When  one  reads  the  first  Morrill  Act  of  1862  and  succeeding  federal  acts 
which  relate  to  the  service  of  the  land-grant  institutions,  and  when  he  con- 
siders the  meaning  of  the  term  "mechanic  arts''  in  the  days  when  this  term 
was  included  in  federal  legislation,  and  when  he  investigates  the  character  of 
work  done  at  leading  institutions  for  many  years  throughout  this  country 
imder  authority  of  this  term  in  fedeial  law,  and  the  direct  and  indirect  approval 
of  work  of  this  kind  by  those  who  would  have  authority  to  change  it  or  stop  it, 
it  seems  to  the  speaker  that  such  a  person  could  come  to  but  one  conclusion, 
namely:  that  the  work  is  well  begun  along  proper  lines  and  there  is  an  obli- 
gation upon  every  institution  entrusted  with  such  work  to  develop  it  according 
to  the  words  and  spirit  of  the  fundamental  law,  which  would  mean  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  present  time. 

The  laws  establishing  and  governing  land-grant  institutions  provide  speci- 
fically for  teaching  subjects  related  to  agricultiu^  and  the  mechanic  arts.  These 
tenns  are  equal  in  the  law.  Neither  one  is  made  subsidiary  to  the  other. 
Senator  Morrill  realised  that  the  constructive  development  of  this  country 
depended  upon  the  development  of  its  industries.  The  natural  resources, 
with  values  beyond  estimation,  needed  to  be  made  useful  and  this  meant  the 
development  of  fanning,  mining,  manufacturing  and  transportation.  Senator 
Morrill  intended  to  provide  for  such  developments  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
both  efficient  and  honorable.    His  chief  agency  would  be  education. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act,  science  applied  to  practice  had 
poor  standing  in  the  field  of  education,  lliis  legislation  has  placed  applied 
science,  in  the  form  of  agriculture  and  engineering,  upon  a  level  with  other 
vocations  longer  recognized  and  open  only  to  a  comparatively  few.  This 
legislation  has  made  it  possible  foi:  many  leaders  in  agriculture  and  engineering, 
which  is  a  modem  term  for  mechanic  arts,  to  stand  on  a  level  with  the  few 
leaders  in  other  older  professions.  It  is  one  of  the  great  influences  which  has 
served  to  prevent  the  development  of  an  aristocracy  and  a  peasantry  in  this 
new  country.  The  thought  that  Senator  Morrill  or  Congress  intended  any 
limitation  upon  the  science  standards,  or  scope  of  usefulness,  or  the  dignity 
of  agriculture  or  engineering  as  a  profession,  is  repugnant. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  term  "mechanic  arts''  means  work  of  the 
trade  school  kind,  or  agricultural  mechanics,  or  some  other  such  limited  field. 
This  Association  has  passed  upon  the  subject  and  has  declared  itself  clearly; 
but  the  question  continues  to  be  raised  and  it  may  be  profitable  to  discuss  it 
further  because  it  means  much,  perhaps  everything,  to  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions from  the  standpoint  of  their  interests  in  agriculture  as  well  as  engineer- 
ing. If  it  is  shown  that  the  term  "mechanic  arts"  means  work  of  low  or 
inferior  grade  in  the  field  of  engineering  as  that  term  is  used  today,  then  prob- 
ably it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  show  that  land-grant  institutions  are  expected 
also  to  give  only  secondary,  or  popular,  work  in  agriculture,  for  the  two  great 
subjects  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  the  law.  Such  a  construction  would 
not  harm  the  land-grant  institutions  nor  the  men  connected  with  them  so 
much  as  it  would  harm  the  greatest  industries  of  this  country,  particularly 
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agriculture,  tt  would  affect  agriculture  by  curtailing  the  preparation  of  men 
to  fill  important  scientific  poeitions.  It  would  affect  the  industry  still  more 
by  carrying  the  idea  that  it  is  inferior,  that  education  in  agriculture  is  <rf 
lower  grade  than  education  in  law,  for  example.  This  might  be  acceptable  to 
the  young  men  in  Ekm^)ean  countries  but  not  to  American  young  men,  the 
brightest  and  most  competent  of  whom  are  needed  in  our  industries,  but  who 
would  be  drawn  away  from  them  into  the  old  professions  if  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  latter  are  to  be  considered  superior  to  those  of  the  fcumer. 
Experience  has  shown  that  in  agricultural  education  the  American  people 
want  the  best.  The  enrollmoit  in  agricultural  courses  has  increased  when 
entrance  requirements  have  been  raised  to  the  same  level  as  entrance  require- 
ments of  other  courses. 

To  substantiate  the  claim  that  the  term  'inechanic  arts'',  as  used  in  federal 
legislation,  requires  and  justifies  high  grade  woric  in  oigineering  in  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  brief  references  will  be  made  to  this  question  from  three  stand- 
points, namely:  first,  the  meaning  of  the  term  when  the  law  was  passed; 
second,  the  requirements  of  the  law;  third,  the  custom  that  has  devek^)ed 
under  the  law. 

1.      THB  MSANING  OP  THB  TBRM  WHEN  THE  LAW  WAS  PASSED 

Meanings  of  words  do  not  always  remain  the  same.  Many  words  are 
used  in  a  different  sense  now  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  One  of  these  is  the 
word  ''engineer".  The  term  "mechanic  arts'',  as  improperly  used  today  by 
some  people,  also  means  something  different  than  in  1862,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated in  the  law.  If  Senator  Morrill  really  intended  that  work  in  mechanic 
arts  or  engineering  in  land- grant  institutions  should  represent  the  highest 
and  best,  and  that  these  institutions  should  help  to  train  leaders,  then  in  his 
day  it  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  have  used  the  term  ''oigineer"  or  *'engi- 
neering",  and  it  was  right  to  use  the  term  "mechanic  arts",  as  a  study  of 
the  dictionaries  of  that  time  readily  will  show. 

Worcester's  dictionary  of  1855  states  that  an  engineer  is  "one  who  con- 
structs engines  and  cannons";  and  a  civil  engineer  is  "one  who  constructs 
canals,  docks,  raihroads,  etc."  The  same  dictionary,  dated  1860,  under 
"engineer"  refers  to  (1)  military  engineer;  (2)  maker  of  engines;  (3)  one  who 
manages  a  steam  engine.  In  a  note  it  adds  that  a  civil  engineer  is  "one  who 
constructs  canals,  railroads,  docks,  harbors,  etc," 

Webster's  dictionary  in  1862,  under  "engineer"  defines  "military  engineer" 
and  adds  that  engineers  also  are  employed  in  delineating  plans  and  superin- 
tending construction  of  other  public  works,  as  aqueducts  and  canals,  the  latter 
being  called  civil  engineers.  This  is  enough  to  show  that  if  Senator  Morrill 
had  used  the  term  "engineering",  he  would  have  placed  this  work  in  the  land- 
grant  colleges  largely  on  a  military  basis,  and  beyond  that  a  very  narrow 
field  in  modem  engineering  would  have  been  included. 

Worcester's  dictionaries  of  1855,  1860  and  1886,  \mder  "art",  refer  to  the 
fine  arts  and  to  useful  or  mechaDical  arts. 

^  Webster's  dictionary  of  1862,  under  "art",  states  that  the  andrats  divided 
the  arts  into  the  liberal  arts  *  *  *  and  the  servile  arts,  which  comprised  the 
mechanic  arts  and  were  practised  by  slaves.  The  modems  (of  1862)  divided 
the  arts  into  the  fine  arts  *  *  *  and  the  useful  or  mechanical;  those  arts  in 
which  the  hands  are  more  ooncemed  than  the  mind  are  called  the  trades. 

Yet  there  are  prominent  people  today  who  are  trying  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  term  "mechanic  arts"  in  the  law  ^ould  be  interpreted  to  mean  trades, 
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though  it  was  so  clearly  shown  in  the  dictionary  of  that  time  that  a  much 
broader  and  higher  meaning  was  correct.  If  Senator  Morrill  had  intended  his 
law  to  limit  the  arts  to  those  in  which  the  hands  were  more  concerned  than 
the  mind,  doubtless  he  would  have  used  the  word  ^'trades''. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britanoica  of  1797  states  that  engineer  means  strictly 
a  military  expert. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  of  1857  states  that  mechanics,  applicate 
or  applied,  is  a  term  which,  strictly  speaking,  includes  all  applications  of  the 
principles  of  abstract  mechanics  to  human  art.  The  article  continues  ''thus 
have  theory  and  practice  in  all  ages  promoted  each  others  advance;  and  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  both  has  always  been  a  popular  and 
scholastic  fallacy  that  they  are  inconsistent.  Happily  that  fallacy  is  now 
disappearing  and  its  oocurance  in  the  writings  of  any  author  may  be  considered 
as  a  mark  either  of  ignorance  or  of  the  inconsiderate  use  of  words''. 

More  definitions  which  were  authoritative  when  the  Morrill  Act  was 
passed  might  be  included  to  emphasize  further  that  it  was  then  right  to  use  the 
words  "mechanic  arts"  to  provide  for  such  work  as  now  would  be  covered 
by  the  term  "engineering". 


2.      THE  REQUmSMENTB  OF  THE  LAW 

The  law  has  been  criticised  because  it  was  not  more  clear,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  indicate  wherein  it  could  be  made  more  clear.  It  is  well  known  to 
lawmakers  that  too  many  details  should  not  be  included  in  a  law  that  relates 
to  a  new  and  developing  problem.  But  aside  from  the  use  of  the  term  "me- 
chanic arte,"  the  law  includes  other  words  and  phrases  which  show  the  intention 
to  include  work  of  high  standard.  For  example,  the  law  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  college  for  teaching  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  and  provides  that  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  may  be  included. 
In  those  da3rs  the  word  "college"  meant  the  highest  and  best  in  the  educational 
field,  and  classical  subjects  represented  the  highest  and  best  that  a  college 
could  teach.  It  was  in  such  an  institution  and  with  such  associations  that 
mechanic  arts  were  to  be  developed.  The  law  requires  the  woric  to  be  given  in 
a  manner  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life.  In  this  section  then  we 
have  the  clear  inference  that  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  were  to  be  regarded 
as  either  scientific  or  classical  and  that  the  education  was  to  be  of  a  liberal 
character  and  related  to  the  professions.  Some  persons  attempt  to  make 
much  of  the  reference  to  education  of  the  industrial  classes,  but  any  effort  to 
show  that  the  education  of  industrial  people  should  be  of  low  or  secondary 
grade  would  not  be  popular  in  this  country.  Too  many  of  the  leading  author- 
ities in  America  have  come  from  the  industrial  classes. 

Section  five  calls  for  an  annual  report  recording  "improvements  and  ex- 
periments" and  "industrial  and  economic  statistics".  Such  requirements 
do  not  accompany  work  exclusively  of  a  trade  school  or  handicraft  grade. 
They  do  indicate  strongly,  however,  a  purpose  to  maintain  investigational 
work  in  connection  with  instruction. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  institutions  not  developing  their 
work  as  intended  by  the  original  law,  it  must  be  admitted  that  repeatedly 
the  work  of  the  institutions,  as  it  was  being  developed,  received  endorsement 
and  further  support  from  Congress,  which  was  the  strongest  indication  that 
such  work  was  approved. 
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In  1890  the  benefits  of  the  law  were  well  known  and  widely  known.  In 
different  land-grant  inatitutionB  engineering  instruction  of  thebi^^iest  grade 
had  been  establiahed  and  was  attracting  wide  attention.  Congress  showed  its 
approval  of  this  development  by  oiacting  another  law  providing  for  ''a  uMxe 
complete  endowment  and  support  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts",  etc.  This  was  the  highest  endorsement  Congress 
could  give  to  the  work  of  the  institutions  as  developed  under  the  original 
Act  of  1862.  There  are  numerous  passages  in  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890  which 
indicate  that  the  institutions  were  expected  to  carry  on  advanced  work. 

In  1907  Congress  gave  further  i^proval  through  the  Nelson  amendment 
''for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  maintenance  of  agricultural  colleges 
now  established  in  accordance  with  the  Acts  of  18G2".  This  amendment  defin- 
itely states  that  it  refers  to  agricultural  colleges  as  defined  in  the  Act  of  1862, 
which  shows  the  approval  of  the  work  being  done  both  in  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts. 

In  1883  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  amend  the  original  Morrill  Act,  and  a 
change  was  made  in  section  four,  where  the  general  character  of  work  to  be 
done  was  defined.  It  must  be  that  Congress  then  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
character  of  instruction  being  given  in  the  land-grant  institutions,  for  care  was 
taken  not  to  change  the  parts  of  section  four  which  most  directly  and  clearly 
refer  to  work  of  high  grade.  Such  expressions  as  "scientific  and  classical 
studies"  and  "liberal  and  practical  education"  and  "pursuits  and  professions 
in  life"  were  not  changed.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  further  onphasised  by 
being  reproduced  in  the  amendment.  It  is  well  known  that  in  1883,  when  this 
endorsement  was  given  by  Congress,  some  of  the  land-grant  institutions  were 
doing  notable  work  of  the  highest  grade  along  engineering  lines.  Many  of 
them  were  doing  advanced  work  of  a  highly  creditable  nature,  all  under 
authority  of  this  Act. 

Furthermore,  under  provisions  of  the  law,  certain  rulings  and  instructions 
may  be  issued  by  federal  authorities  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  Under  this  authority,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  instruction  in  mechanic  arts  may 
be  reported  under  the  following  classifications  of  subjects: 

Mechanical  engineering  Architecture 

Civil  engineering  Machine  design 

Electrical  engineering  Mechanical  drawing 

Irrigation  engineering  Ceramics 

Mining  engineering  Stenography 

Marine  engineering  Typewriting 

Railway  engineering  Telegraphy 

Experimental  engineering  Printing 

Textile  industry  Shopwork 

The  writer  of  this  paper  fails  to  understand  how  any  one  who  has  studied 
the  Morrill  Act  can  make  the  claim  that  it  was  not,  or  is  not,  intended  to 
support  engineering  instruction  and  investigation  of  all  grades. 

3.   THE  CUSTOM  THAT  HAS  DEVELOPED  UNDER  THE  LAW 

Even  though  it  be  a  slight  repetition,  it  should  be  pointed  out  here  that 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  1862,  plans  were  laid  for 
giving  the  highest  grade  of  instruction  along  the  lines  of  meAanic  arts,  under 
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provisions  of  the  Dew  law,  at  the  Massachiisetts'Institute  of  Technology  and  at 
Cornell  University,  and  doubtless  at  numerous  other  institutions.  Under 
the  direction  of  General  Francis  Walker  and  President  Andrew  D.  White,  the 
custom  was  established  inmiediately  of  interpreting  the  law  to  provide  for, 
not  trade  school  or  other  low  grade  work,  but  for  instruction  of  the  highest 
character  that  could  be  given.  These  great  institutions  were  developed  year 
after  year  along  these  lines,  but  always  under  the  authority  of  the  Morrill 
Act. 

That  the  same  custom  was  general  is  shown  by  an  official  report  upon 
^'Technological  Instruction  in  the  Land-<jrant  Colleges",  by  Wellford  Addis 
(page  1189  of  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  year  1894-5).  This  report,  which  is  written  by  a  specialist  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  evidently  follows  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject. 
The  author  states  (page  1191)  that  ''these  schools  have  never  been  anything 
dse  but  schools  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  engineering.  The  trade  schoob 
of  £ujx)pe, — ^the  school  for  the  comimon  people,  the  caste  school,  the  school 
for  the  'industrial  classes,' — ^has  no,  or  next  to  no,  following  in  America." 
And,  further,  he  well  says  on  the  same  page,  ''the  first  want  felt  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  class  of  schools  was  the  education  of  men  of  science  to  man  them, 
but  the  first  purpose  for  which  they  were  established  was  the  instruction  of 
able,  educated,  trustworthy  technologists,  such  as  well  informed  engineers, 
architects,  mechanicians,  manufacturers,  miners,  agriculturists,  and  the  like, 
for  which  the  country  was  at  that  time  loudly  calling.  *  *  *  It  was  safe  to  say 
at  the  date  of  1871  in  all  the  institutions  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of 
1862,  the  second  or  technological  need  was  bdng  met.  *  *  *  1  here  was  one  or 
more  in  which  the  presence  of  the  post-graduate  course  indicated  a  desire  to 
supply  men  of  science." 

We  do  not  find  any  precedent  or  custom  of  importance  in  opposition  to 
those  cited. 

If  the  land-grant  institutions  are  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  present  time  in 
reference  to  mechanic  arts,  as  that  word  was  defined  in  1862,  or  engineering, 
which,  to  many,  means  the  same  today,  the  scope  of  work  should  expand  as  the 
needs  expand.  In  the  field  <^  agriculture,  three  great  lines  of  development 
are  recognised, — teaching  at  the  college,  investigation,  and  extension.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  similar  developments  in  the  engineering  departments.  College 
teaching  in  engineering  has  been  raised  to  a  high  point  of  efficiency;  improve- 
ments have  been  made  constantly  since  land-grant  institutions  were  started, 
and  will  continue  to  be  made.  Beginnings  have  been  made  in  engineering 
experiment  station  work,  and  engineering  extension  work.  There  is  great  need 
for  developments  along  these  lines,  parallel  to  similar  work  in  agriculture. 

Because  of  ignorance  concerning  coal,  gas  engines,  power  transmission, 
waste  of  energy,  storage  of  energy  and  many  other  subjects,  the  public  is 
losing  values  which  are  enormous,  even  compared  with  the  large  values  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  deal  with.  The  development  of  this  country  has  gone  far 
enough  now  so  that  we  can  afford  to  become  efficient,  in  fact,  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  inefficient.  This  means  investigation  and  experimentation,  and  a  few 
dollars  expended  in  this  way  practically  are  certain  to  yield  retiu*ns  many 
times  as  large  as  the  expenditure.  One  engineering  experiment  station,  at 
almost  trivial  cost,  has  developed  facts  in  connection  with  clay  tile  that  are  of 
enormous  benefit  to  all  who  make  or  use  this  very  important  article.  It  has 
shown  the  real  value  of  coal  mined  in  its  state,  so  that  this  coal  now  is  being 
used  to  advantage  by  consumers  who  previously  considered  it  necessary  to 
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ship  ooal  from  distant  points  in  other  states.  These  are  two  of  a  number  of 
benefits  that  could  be  mentioned. 

Engineering  extension,  like  agricidtural  extension,  is  intended  to  readi  the 
multitudes  throughout  the  country,  who,  too  often,  have  no  other  way  to  get 
the  information  which  they  need  in  their  daily  work.  This  country  is  notori- 
ously backward  in  its  industrial  training  for  young  people.  Engineering  ex- 
tension helps  to  overcome  this  great  defect  in  our  educational  syst^n.  It 
reaches  classes  of  young  men  who  are  ambitious  to  advance  and  who  thus  will 
become  better  citizens,  and  gives  them  what  the  schools  fail  to  give  them.  And 
it  offers  to  all  persons  the  well  digested  knowledge  of  recent  development  in 
the  laboratory  and  in  shops  and  private  practice.  The  time  may  come  when 
public  schools  more  fuUy  will  meet  this  need  in  engineering  and  in  agri- 
culture; imtil  then  it  is  an  e  lucational  crime  to  neglect  this  kind  of  work. 
It  is  fundamental  to  the  development  of  industries  which  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  those  of  other  countries  where  vocational  education  is  wdl 
developed.  It  is  a  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  young  men  in  cities, 
towns,  and  country,  and  helping  in  many  cases  to  make  their  lives  useful 
instead  of  indifferent,  or  worse.  Engineering  extension  has  been  started  wdl 
in  a  few  states;  it  is  still  feeling  its  way,  but  it  has  developed  far  enou^ 
to  prove  its  value  and  necessity.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  various  ways; 
by  correspondence,  short  courses  of  a  week,  ni^t  schools,  and  term  courses. 
In  the  main  it  is  not  college  grade  of  work,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  more 
definite  policy  in  connection  with  public  education,  it  necessarily  falls  to  the 
colleges  to  initiate  the  work  and  take  full  charge  of  it,  at  least  temporarily. 
They  are  best  fitted  to  study  the  field,  make  experiments  and  establish  policies. 
When  this  has  been  done  and  the  value  of  the  work  has  been  proven  thorou^y, 
the  colleges  should  be,  and  doubtless  will  be  reUeved  in  large  part  of  the  neces- 
sity of  work  along  this  line.  But  there  always  will  be  important  work  of  this 
kind  for  colleges  to  do  as  they  can  command  the  services  of  experts  beyond 
the  reach  of  local  schools. 

As  a  summary,  the  place  of  mechanic  arts  in  the  land-grant  institutions, 
as  provided  by  law,  is  on  the  same  plane  as  the  place  of  agriculture.  WoriL 
in  mechanic  arts  should  be  developed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public, 
and  these  now  include  work  along  three  lines,  namely:  college  teaching,  in- 
vestigation and  extension. 

The  President.  "The  Relation  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
to  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts"  will  be  reviewed  by  Doctor 
S.  P.  Capen,  whom  we  are  glad  to  welcome  as  the  higher  educational  expert 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Relation  op  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  the  Agricultural 

Colleges 

By  S.  p.  Capen 

I  appreciate  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  asking  me  to  bring  you  tht 
annual  greetings  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  invitation  comes  almost 
like  ah  answer  to  prayer,  because  for  some  time  I  have  been  particularly 
eager  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  your  Association  as  an  association;  as 
individuals  I  know  many  of  you  already.  Moreover,  I  have  a  proposal  and 
a  request  to  bring  before  you.  I  can  see  how  you  might  have  been  served  better, 
certainly  more  edifyingly  addressed,  by  any  one  of  the  several  other  members 
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of  the  Bureau.  While  the  division  of  which  I  have  charge  is  the  one  to 
whidi  your  institutions  report,  I  have  been  obUged  to  leave  the  consideration 
of  the  technical  phases  of  this  work  to  others.  The  field  of  higher  education 
is  broad.  The  division  in  some  fashion  must  render  an  account  annually 
of  all  important  activities  in  it.  It  can  handle  in  detail  only  those  that 
press  most  insistently  for  treatment.  In  the  year  and  a  half  that  I  have 
been  in  office  this  pressure  has  come  with  great  force  from  other  directions. 
I  can  say  without  shame,  therefore,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  famil- 
iarise myself  as  much  as  I  should  like  with  the  special  problems  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  as  a  distinct,  closely  organized,  self-conscious  group  of  higher 
institutions.  Individual  land-grant  colleges  and  their  peculiar  local  rela- 
tionB,  opportunities  and  difficulties  I  feel  that  I  know  pretty  well,  but  I  know 
them  not  so  much  as  national,  rather  as  state  institutions.  This  is  another 
reason  ^y  I  wdoome  the  chance  to  come  before  you  and  learn  by  first-hand 
contact  something  more  of  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  your  Association. 

Yon  have  asked  me  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
to  the  agricultural  colleges.  There  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  definite  legal 
rdation,  somewhat  mechanical.  Of  late  years  this  has  been  maintained  on 
the  part  of  the  Bureau  by  the  Specialist  in  Land-Grant  College  Statistics 
acting  under  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Most  of  you  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  it,  yet  in  order  to  make  my  account  complete,  I  have  asked 
Mr.  Andrews,  the  present  Specialist  in  Land-Grant  College  Statistics,  to  give 
me  a  statement,  which  I  smnmarize.  There  are,  I  believe,  other  possible 
if  not  actual  relations.  These  have  beccme  increasingly  evident  to  me  as  I 
have  read  the  proceedings  of  your  meetings  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  them  also  before  I  finish. 

Tlie  Bureau  stands  in  a  definite  statutory  relation  to  land-grant  colleges 
as  a  result  of  various  acts  of  Congress  and  of  agreements  between,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  accordance  with  these 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  land- 
grant  funds  provided  by  the  Acts  of  1862  and  1890.  He  must  collect  from  each 
institution  annual  reports  concerning  the  expenditures  of  the  funds  and 
transmit  these  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  a  statement  as  to  whether 
or  not  each  institution  has  compUed  with  the  terms  of  tho  acts.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  every  institu- 
tion which  has  so  compUed  to  be  entitled  to  the  next  year's  installment  of 
the  federal  appropriation. 

Unto  three  years  ago  this  supervisory  function  of  the  Bureau  did  not 
extend  to  the  expenditures  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  land-grant  fund 
of  1862.  The  first  Morrill  Act,  to  be  sure,  required  the  rendering  of  an 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  the  disposition 
of  the  fund,  but  it  provided  for  no  central  administration  and  fixed  no  penalty 
for  violations  of  the  terms  of  gift.  For  fifty  years  this  grant  was  in  practice 
administered  by  each  state  as  it  chose.  On  June  21st,  1912,  however,  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  directed  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  proceed  at  once  to  require  from  all  land-grant  colleges  reports  regarding 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  land-grant  fund  of  1862.  He  further  ruled 
that  the  act  of  1890  was  supplementary  to  the  act  of  1862.  The  authority 
thus  is  given  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  penalize  any  institution 
for  failures  to  correct,  as  far  as  possible,  violations  of  the  act  of  1862  by  with- 
holding its  share  of  the  annual  appropriation  made  under  the  later  acts. 
This  penalty  as  yet  has  not  been  imposed.  Nevertheless,  the  terms  of  the 
origfaial  act  have  been  violated  oonsistentiy  in  several  states  and  in  some 
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the  yery  records  of  the  fund  are  so  confused  and  obsciure  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  what  its  present  condition  is.  The  Specialist  in  Land-Grant  College 
Statistics  has  been  q)ending  a  portion  of  the  past  year  in  an  ^ort  to  trace 
the  disposition  of  tiie  1862  fund  in  each  state.  When  this  woric  has  been 
completed*  present  and  future  Tiolations  of  the  terms  of  the  act  may  be  cor- 
rected easily  by  the  institution  involved. 

In  addition  to  auditing  these  reports,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  through 
the  Commissioner,  makes  all  rulings  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  acts 
and  the  expenditures  which  may  be  aUowed  under  them.  In  this  matter  it 
has  taken  the  consistent  position  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  states  themselves 
should  determine  the  most  appropriate  distribution  of  the  funds  to  meet 
their  reqiective  local  needs,  provided  only  that  the  specific  requirements 
of  the  acts  are  complied  with.  For  instance,  the  Bureau  never  has  held  that  a 
definite  proportioo  of  the  Morrill  fund  should  be  spent  for  agriculture.  So 
long  as  a  college  maintains  a  satisfactory  department  of  agriculture  and  does 
not  spend  the  fund  otherwise  in  contravention  of  the  terms  of  the  acts  no 
objections  are  raised.  The  Bureau  merely  has  specified  certain  subjects 
(agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  English  language,  mathematical  science,  natural 
and  physical  sciences,  economic  science  and  special  preparation  of  teachers) 
for  the  teaching  of  all  or  part  of  which  the  funds  may  be  used.  It  has  not 
hesitated  to  disallow  expenditures  for  salaries  of  persons  teaching  other 
subjects  or  of  persons  appointed  to  teach  one  of  the  approved  subjects  but 
found  incompetent  for  the  work.  This  last  contingency  rarely  if  ever  has 
arisen  except  in  the  land-grant  colleges  for  negroes. 

Through  the  annual  reports  rendered  by  the  land-grant  colleges,  which  are 
more  detailed  than  those  made  by  other  institutions,  the  Bureau  is  put  in 
possession  of  important  statistical  information  regarding  these  colleges. 
This  for  some  years  has  been  compiled  separately  and  published  in  a  separate 
chapter  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  as  well  as  in  connection 
with  the  general  statistics  of  hii^er  education. 

This,  I  think,  briefly  summarises  the  Bureau  statutory  relations  to  the 
land-grant  colleges  acting  as  the  organ  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
It  is  clothed  with  a  certain  measure  of  administrative  authority  over  than 
which  it  does  not  wield  over  any  other  higher  institution.  In  fact  it  is  a  sort 
of  subsidiary  board  of  trustees  with  strictly  limited  powers.  It  has  worked 
mostly  at  long  range  knd  through  written  reports.  It  has  exercised  only 
rarely  and  in  a  rather  perfunctory  way  the  right  of  visit  and  search,  a  right  which 
was  conceded  to  it  in  1911.  That  the  Bureau  should  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  do  this  more  thoroughly  is  ^  ery  desirable,  not  for  the  purpose  of  prying 
into  the  affairs  of  the  land-grant  institutions  and  displaying  its  small  authority 
arbitrarily,  nor  because  it  cannot  rely  on  the  colleges  to  make  accurate  re- 
ports, but  rather  in  order  that  it  may  perform  the  service  which  the  bees  render 
flowers:  that  it  may  carry  the  fertilising  pollen  of  their  several  experiences 
from  one  to  another.  Your  own  Association  indeed  has  asked  that  the  Bureau 
employ  an  experienced  field  agent  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  just 
such  a  task.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  we  may  be  able  soon  to  comply 
with  your  request. 

There  is  another  relation  which  the  Bureau  is  coming  to  bear  to  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  which  I  trust  may  be  extended  veiy  greatly  in  the  near  future. 
Your  Association  has  a  standing  committee  on  college  orgimization  and 
policy,  which,  I  presume,  already  has  reported  to  this  meeting  a  most  compre- 
hensive outline  for  an  investigation  of  all  matters  relating  to  college  admin- 
istration.   Mr.  Monahan,  formerly   the  Bureau's  very  efficient  specialist 
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in  land-grant  college  statistics  and  now  connected  with  the  divisioQ  of 
rural  education,  has  acted  as  the  secretary  of  the  committee.  If  the  study 
can  be  carried  out  on  lines  as  broad  as  those  suggested  and  the  results  pub- 
Hahed,  it  will  be  an  epoch  making  document  or  series  of  documents.  I  judge 
that  the  construction  of  the  outline  has  been  a  long  task.  Certainly  the  com- 
mittee or  one  similar  has  been  long  at  work.  The  gathering  of  data,  the 
arrangement  and  digestion  of  them  for  the  completion  of  such  a  study,  doubt- 
leas  will  take  longer  still.  In  this  matter  we  should  be  able  to  render  you 
much  assistance,  even  with  our  present  limited  force.  In  fact,  already  we 
have  agreed  to  take  over  two  sections  of  your  committee's  outline,  to  gather 
and  correlate  the  material.  The  specialist  in  higher  education  according 
to  this  agreement  will  make  a  study  of  administrative  organisation  and  pre- 
sent to  your  conmuttee  a  sunmiary  of  the  present  administrative  praotioea 
of  American  colleges  under  the  heads  specified  in  the  outline,  or  a  recommendar 
tion  concerning  administrative  organisation  based  on  a  study  of  the  prac- 
tices of  American  colleges,  or  both,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  conmuttee.  The 
specialist  in  land-grant  college  statistics,  acting  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
Monahan,  secretary  of  your  committee,  will  do  the  same  with  the  topic 
relating  to  extension  work.  Possibly  we  shall  be  able  throu^  our  own 
staff  or  with  the  help  of  outsiders  to  assist  in  the  investigation  of  other  topics 
also. 

This  sort  of  service  with  relation  to  all  typea  of  educational  endeavor 
in  the  country  I  take  to  be  the  most  impropriate  function  of  the  Bureau, 
aside  from  its  statutory  duties.  Inquiries  into  special  methods  of  teaching 
are  not  yet  its  affair,  however  much  it  may  be  interested  in  them.  But  it 
should  be  prepared  to  do  the  major  share  of  the  woric  in  canying  on  any  im- 
portant investigation  concerning  educational  administration  or  general 
educational  policy  which  is  desired  by  any  representative  educational  organi- 
sation. It  has  the  machinery  for  these  investigations,  including  the  frank- 
ing privilege,  and  it  has  a  staff  of  workers  whose  whole  attention  is  fixed 
on  such  problems  and  who  are  able  to  give  to  any  such  task  that  they  can 
undertake  at  all  more  time  than  is  at  the  disposal  of  hard  driven  college  officers 
absorbed  in  administration  or  teaching. 

This  is  a  comparatively  recent  extension  of  the  Bureau's  activities. 
The  first  steps  jsere  taken  by  Commissioner  Brown  who  secured  the  addition 
of. several  specialists  to  its  staff.  Conunissioner  Claxton  has  conceived 
a  great  constructive  program  looking  in  the  same  direction,  namely:  to  make 
the  Bureau  a  really  effective  agency  for  the  scientific  investigation  of  educa- 
tion in  all  its  branches;  such  au  agency  as  no  state  and  no  private  organisa- 
tion can  support;  such  an  agency  as  will  supplement  the  work  of  all  state 
educational  officers  and  all  associations.  He  believes  that  nothing  less  will 
meet  the  needs  of  our  people;  nothing  less  will  be  worthy  the  magnitude 
of  educational  enterprise  in  the  United  States.  He  already  has  made  note- 
worthy progress  in  canying  out  the  plan.  In  the  four  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, through  increased  appropriations  and  the  generosity  of  private 
organisations  and  individuals,  about  a  score  of  investigators  have  been  added 
to  the  Bureau  and  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  various  phases  of  education 
many  of  which  were  previously  outside  the  range  of  the  Bureau's  publications. 
But  the  program  still  is  incomplete.  The  Bureau  needs  more  specialists. 
It  needs  to  have  many  of  those  now  associated  with  it  placed  on  a  more 
permanent  footing.  Particularly,  may  I  say  on  my  own  responsibility, 
it  needs  more  men  in  higher  education.    In  spite  of  the  Commissioner's  re- 
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peated  urgent  requests,  the  diyisioD  of  hi^er  education  has  not  been  in- 
ci  eased  since  he  came  into  office. 

Howevo*,  the  limitation  oi  the  Bureau's  resources  has  led  it  to  seek 
another  way  to  further  educational  investigation.  We  are  beginning  to  -see 
that  much  can  be  accomplished  by  assisting  and  in  some  cases  directing 
the  work  of  outside  investigators:  committees  oi  assooiations  appointed  to 
study  and  report  on  special  topics,  professors  oi  education,  graduate  students, 
and  others.  We  have  gone  even  so  far  as  to  organise  a  committee  oursdves 
for  the  study  of  one  very  important  phase  of  higher  education.  It  is  in  this 
connection  that  I  wish  to  make  to  your  Associaticm  a  statement  and  a  request. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Bureau  some  four  years  ago  began  to  make  a 
classification  of  colleges  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  BaAetor's  degree. 
A  tentative  draft  dividing  into  four  classes  some  350  odleges  was  drawn  up. 
The  basis  of  classification  was  the  success  of  the  graduates  of  these  ocdlageB 
in  securing  the  master's  degree  at  strong  graduate  schods.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  visit  the  colleges  themselves. .  This  indeed  would  hav«  been 
impossible.  The  graduate  schools  were  visited,  their  officers  ccmsuhed, 
and  the  records  of  candidates  for  master's  degrees  carefully  reviewed.  Then 
the  tentative  classification  was  made  and  a  few  copies  printed  to  be  circulated 
among  the  deans  of  graduate  schools  for  criticiBm  before  final  revision  and 
publication  by  the  Bureau.  But  this  document,  althou^  not  formally 
published,  escaped  and  went  the  rounds  of  the  country.  It  proved  to  be  a 
very  unsatisfactory  undertaking  to  many  colleges  and  their  friends.  So 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  at  their  instance  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ordered  the  Bureau,  b^ore  the  final  revision  was  completed,  to  suspend  the 
work  imtil  further  notice.  This  was  more  than  three  years  ago  and  the  order 
still  holds. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  ratings  of  the  tentative  classification  also  hold 
in  the  public  mind.  Much  conscious  misuse  has  been  made  of  them 
and  all  unconsciously  many  agencies  have  given  them  a  wider  i4>plication 
than  was  intended.  Moreover,  they  were  based  on  records  of  students  all 
of  whom  graduated  from  college  at  least  five  years  ago,  and  many  of  whom 
graduated  as  far  back  as  ten  years  ago.  Meanwhile  colleges  have  changed. 
The  standards  of  many  have  improved.  But  the  public,  in  spite  of  any 
statements  that  the  Bureau  has  been  able  to  make,  still  clings  tenaciously 
to  these  obsolescent  ratings.  This  has  caused  many  institutions  a  great 
deal  of  embarrassment  and  has  done  some  few  grave  injury.  The  Bureau  has 
a  responsibility  in  the  matter  which  it  has  no  wish  to  shirk.  It  has  hit  upon 
a  plan  which  it  believes  will  not  only  bring  relief  to  institutions  adversely 
affected  by  the  former  tentative  classification,  but  which  will  result  in  a  more 
comprehensive  and  illuminating  study  of  the  higher  educational  institutions 
of  the  country  than  has  yet  been  made.  In  this  plan,  which  is  in  brief  as 
follows,  it  asks  the  cooperation  of  your  Association. 

The  Bureau  is  organizing  a  conmiittee  composed  of  r^resenttatives 
of  each  of  the  national  and  wide  regional  associations  of  higher  institutions 
to  consult  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  devise  a  method  of  list- 
ing colleges  and  universities  with  reference  to  their  standards  and  efficiency 
which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  various  types  of  institutions  and  the  various 
sections  of  the  country.  The  Bureau  has  presented  this  proposal  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  each  of  the  Associations  selected  for  representation.  Your 
Association  is  the  last  to  be  approached.  Each  of  the  others,  with  (Hie 
exception,  has  responded  favorably  and  has  appointed  a  delegate  to>  serve 
on  the  national  conunittee.    This  conunittee  already  has  held  one  organi- 
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lation  meeting  and  has  outlined  a  preliminary  plan  of  procedure.  The  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  plan  are : 

First:  That  institutions  shall  be  listed  by  groups  according  to  their  prin- 
cipal fimctions;  for  instance,  there  will  be  separate  lists  of  colleges  of  arts 
and  sciences,  schools  of  technology,  colleges  of  agriculture,  etc. 

Second:  That  there  shall  be  no  division  into  classes,  as  Class  1;  Class 
2,  or  Class  "a";  Class  ^V,  etc. 

Third:  That  the  Bureau  shall  circulate  among  all  institutions  of  each 
group  a  detailed  inquiry,  (to  be  worked  out  later  by  the  committee)  designed 
to  elicit  information  with  respect  to  equipment,  faculty,  standards  of  admis- 
sion and  graduation  and  certain  other  matters. 

Foiu-th:  That  the  information  gathered  in  this  way  shall  be  tabulated 
in  columns  to  show  the  status  of  each  institution  under  each  of  the  categor- 
ies selected  by  the  conunittee  as  significant  in  determining  collegiate  efficiency, 
and  the  tabulation  published. 

Fifth:  That  the  conmiittee  shall  be  called  ''the  committee  on  higher 
educational  Htatistics"  and  shall  advise  the  associations  represented  that  the 
representation  should  be  continued  and  the  conunittee  maintained  as  a  per- 
manent body  to  advise  and  co-operate  with  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  associations  represented  on  the  committee  are: 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Universities. 

The  Association  of  American  Colleges. 

The  American  Medical  Association. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  yornr  body  the  formal  request  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee  that  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
appmnt  a  representative  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  conunittee  on  higher 
educational  statistics. 

I  should  sit  down  now,  having  said  all  of  which  I  am  sure.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  philosopher  Maeterlinck  that  it  is  sometimes  the 
ideas  that  are  not  yet  clear  that  are  most  valuable.  There  is  one  such  now 
in  my  mind.  It  is  not  the  product  of  my  own  cerebration,  so  I  feel  no 
hesitancy  in  exhibiting  my  enthusiasm  for  it.  It  was  given  me  some  months 
ago  by  your  President  and  to  him  I  know  that  not  only  is  the  idea  itself  clear 
but  also  the  ways  and  means  of  realizing  it.  On  turning  over  the  proceedings 
of  former  meetings  of  your  Association  I  find  that  he  has  given  it  to  you, 
too,  at  least  once.  Within  the  last  few  hours,  also,  I  have  learned  that  it 
formed  the  principal  theme  of  his  presidential  address,  which  I  was  not  privi- 
leged to  hear,  and  that  he  there  developed  a  program  which  had  not  occurred  to 
me  when  I  prepared  what  I  am  about  to  say.  He  has  pointed  out  that  the  land- 
grant  colleges  form  a  group  of  institutions  which  are  national  or  semi-national  in 
character.  They  are  to  a  certain  extent  imder  national  control.  They  are  ben- 
eficiaries of  a  national  fund  and  they  represent  a  truly  national  spirit.  Here  are 
the  elements  of  a  great  national  system  of  higher  education.    The  institutions 
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themselves  have  the  most  important  educational  miasionever  jret  performed 
by  a  nation's  higher  schools.  Their  opportunities  for  national  service  are 
correspondingly  great.  They  already  possess  a  larger  degree  of  solidarity 
than  any  other  educational  group  in  the  country.  What  do  they  lack?  Per- 
haps a  greater  measure  of  national  self-consciousness.  Certainly  the  co- 
ordinating touch  of  a  federal  agency.  For  obvious  reasons  I  cannot  discuss 
President  Bryan's  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  Departm^it  of  Education 
to  rank  with  the  other  departments;  but  I  may  suggest  that  the  Bureau 
of  Education  as  at  present  organised  is  not  only  by  the  nature  of  its  opera- 
tions but  by  law  closely  related  to  most  of  the  activities  of  the  land-grant 
colleges.  Of  existing  agencies  it  is  the  logical  one  to  bring  about  this  doeer 
educational  co-ordination,  this  greater  nationalization,  this  completer  union 
among  land-grant  colleges. 

It  is  in  devising  means  to  carry  out  this  coordination  with  the  {H'esent 
resources  of  the  Bureau  that  my  own  ingenuity  breaks  down,  unless  some  of 
the  proposals  already  made  may  be  said  to  count.  With  a  larger  force,  how- 
ever, even  were  it  but  slightly  augmented,  the  way  would  be  dear.  Indeed, 
it  all  comes  back  finally  to  this.  The  Bureau  needs,  as  the  Commissioner 
emphasizes  in  the  introduction  to  his  last  report,  additional  q)eciali8t8  in 
higher  education.  If  the  work  that  we  have  done  and  the  plans  that  we  have 
outlined,  including  this  last  far-reaching  proposal,  have  been  satisfactory 
to  you,  may  I  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau  express  the  hope  that  both  individu- 
ally and  as  an  Association  you  will  lend  your  support  to  the  Commissioner's 
recommendations  for  its  reasonable  expansion. 

The  President.  The  proposition  made  by  Doctor  Capea  is  refored  to 
the  Executive  Committee  for  further  consideration  at  this  session. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Honorable  F.  G.  New  lands,  Swia- 
tor  from  Nevada,  who  will  speak  upon  ''  Federal  Aid  to  Engineering  Experim^it 
Stations.' ' 

Senator  F.  G.  Newlands  of  Nevada.  The  subject  assigned  to  me 
deals  with  legislation  regarding  experimental  work  in  connection  with  engine^- 
ing  and  mechanic  arts.  This  proposed  legislation,  as  I  understand  it,  is  sup- 
plemental'to  that  which  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  enacted  with  the 
intention  of  developing  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  The  progress  of  this 
legislation  has  been  exceedingly  slow,  because  the  Nation  has  not  as  yet  found 
itself  as  to  legislation  intended  for  the  general  welfare.  We  have  been  engaged 
mostly  in  the  discussion  of  what  constituted  the  functions  of  the  respective 
States  and  of  the  Nation.  The  lawyers  have  been  so  busy  in  discussing  that 
question  that  we  have  wasted  pretty  nearly  a  century  in  argument.  When- 
ever a  question  arises  as  to  constructive  federal  legislation,  the  great  consti- 
tutional lawyers  in  Congress  present  their  threadbare  arguments  regarding 
states  rights,  the  distinctions  between  national  functions  and  state  functions 
and  the  invasion  by  one  sovereignty  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other. 

This  largely  arose  out  of  the  situation  which  developed  touching  slavery. 
The  Southern  states  were  so  determined  to  protect  that  peculiar  institution 
that  they  viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy  any  exercise  of  power  whatsoever 
by  the  National  Government,  upon  the  assumption  that  power,  once  exercised, 
gradually  would  be  enlarged  and  ultimately  might  involve  the  downfall  of 
the  slavery  system.  It  is  an  amazing  indication  of  how  a  trend  of  mind, 
national  or  individual,  once  adopted  is  adhered  to.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
question  has  been  settled  for  over  half  a  century,  yet  the  discussion  arising  out 
of  it  has  continued  to  this  day.  We  find  a  class  of  statesmen  in  the  House  and 
Senate  whose  entire  time  has  been  thus  expended  and  who  have  achieved 
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great  reputations  in  blocking  useful  legislation  intended  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country. 

I  entered  Congress  some  22  years  ago.  When  I  entered  the  House  it 
was  with  a  well  defined  theory  that  Congress  ought  to  enact  more  constructive 
legislation,  that  its  attention  might  well  be  given  to  great  constructive  measures 
which  would  insure  not  only  federal  activities  but  the  cooperation  of  the  States 
with  the  Federal  Government,  bringing  all  the  sovereignties  into  team  work  in 
legislation  that  practically  would  advance  the  industries  and  the  economics 
•  of  the  entire  coimtry. 

It  has  occurred  only  recently  to  some  of  our  statesmen  that  instead  of  con- 
ducting a  continuous  warfare  between  the  National  Government  and  the  several 
State  Governments  over  questions  of  jurisdiction,  it  would  be  well  to  secure 
cooperation  of  all  these  sovereignties,  and  that  this  could  be  accomplished  in 
many  matters  by  a  scheme  of  legislation  which  would  involve  first,  national 
action  and  then  supplemental  state  legislation,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  only  in 
late  years  that  the  movement,  largely  commenced  during  the  administration 
of  President  Roosevelt,  has  advanced  upon  the  lines  of  cooperation  between 
the  Nation  and  the  States  in  legislation  designed  for  the  general  welfare. 

The  only  pieces  of  constructive  legislation  of  importance  that  have  been 
oiacted  in  all  our  history  have  been  the  reclamation  acts  for  the  irrigation  of 
our  arid  lands  and  the  Panama  Canal  Act;  and  these  great  works,  conducted 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their  collective  capacity,  have  demonstrat- 
ed our  ability  to  do  things,  and  to  do  things  which  hitherto  have  been  regarded 
aB  peculiarly  within  the  sphere  of  private  enterprise.  In  the  reclamation  of 
arid  lands  we  have  gone  far  in  cooperation,  though  not  so  far  as  we  can.  The 
Nation  and  the  States,  through  their  various  conmiissions  and  bureaus  in  the 
arid  and  semi-arid  regions,  are  acting  in  cooperation,  and  future  legislation 
doubtless  will  perfect  that  cooperation. 

The  (jovemment  has  demonstrated  in  reclamation  work  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  its  capacity  to  do  things  honestly,  efficiently 
and  quickly.  We  still  have  before  us,  however,  the  great  constructive  work 
of  our  rivers.  It  would  seem  that  the  idea  ought  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  jurisdiction  of 
our  rivers  is  divided,  the  Nation  having  jurisdiction  over  navigation  as  a  part 
of  interstate  commerce  and  the  States,  for  the  most  part,  having  jurisdiction 
in  other  matters.  These  sovereignties  should  be  united  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  development  of  our  rivers  for  every  useful  purpose  might  be  secured  not 
only  for  navigation  but  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp  lands  and 
the  control  of  water  power  in  the  production  of  electricity.  And  yet,  for 
over  a  century  the  Federal  Government  has  dealt  with  this  great  question 
amply  as  a  matter  of  commerce,  without  any  consideration  of  any  of  the  other 
uses  of  water  and  without  calling  to  its  aid  the  functions  of  the  various  states 
in  the  development  of  the  other  uses  to  which  water  can  be  put.  The  problem 
was  a  very  simple  one,  to  seize  this  elusive  thing  called  water,  which  is  our 
most  valuable  asset,  just  as  soon  as  it  faUs  from  the  heavens,  and  control  it. 
We  cannot  as  yet  control  the  output  of  water  from  the  clouds,  but  we  can 
control  the  water  just  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  earth.  The  combined  energies 
and  the  combined  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  and  the  States  should  have 
been  utilized  in  this  control  throughout  the  entire  country,  directing  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  all  destructive  results  and  to  promote  every  beneficial 
use  of  water.  If  we  had  commenced  doing  this  one  hundred  years  ago  we 
would  have  made  great  progress  in  the  treatment  of  our  rivers,  in  the  re- 
clamation of  arid  lands  and  swamp  lands  and  in  the  development  of  water 
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power.  The  promotion  of  inteoflive  cultivation,  the  preservation  of  our  fleets 
as  the  sources  of  moisture,  would  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  develop- 
ment of  navigation.  The  control  of  our  rivers  would  have  been  so  perfect 
that  by  this  time  we  would  have  had  a  net  work  of  natural  and  artificial 
waterways  throu^out  the  entire  country  supplementary  to  our  railway 
systems. 

Now  it  is  this  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  Nation  and  the  States 
which  we  wish  to  promote;  a  spirit  of  cooperation  that  was  invoked,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  in  the  original  Morrill  Act,  for  while  the  Nation  was  called 
upon  to  make  the  grant  for  public  education,  the  States  were  made  the  in- 
strumentalities through  which  the  grant  was  to  be  made  ^ective;  and  that 
is  a  vital  principle  in  this  proposition. 

There  should  be  cooperation  between  the.  Nation  and  the  States  in  all  this 
legislation,  for  this  wiU  obviate  on  the  one  side  the  danger  of  undue  centralisa- 
tion, and  on  the  other  side  the  danger  of  undue  localization.  Cooperation 
between  the  sov^eignties  is  the  thing  to  be  sought,  in  education  as  wdl  as  in 
practical  and  constructive  work.  The  Nation  as  such  has  an  interest  in 
coDununtty  training  throughout  the  entire  country;  in  spurring  on  a  lagging 
community,  for  the  reason  that  that  community  is  a  part  of  the  whole  and  the 
general  standard  of  the  whole  is  affected  thereby. 

Thus  far  the  legislation  regarding  our  land-grant  colleges  has  been  in  its 
practical  application  more  beneficial  to  agriculture  than  to  the  mechanic  arts, 
though  they  were  linked  together  in  the  original  act.  It  was  doubtless  the 
intention  of  its  author  and  of  the  Congress  which  passed  it,  that  eadi  should 
receive  equal  recognition.  Thus  far,  if  I  understand  the  status  correctly, 
federal  legislation  has  provided  annual  appropriations  to  each  state  for  college 
uses  of  $50,000  under  the  second  MorriU  Act  and  the  Nelson  Amendment; 
$30,000  for  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  imder  the  Hatch  and  Adams 
Acts;  and  varying  sums  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  which  provide  for  exten- 
sion work  in  agriculture  and  in  home  economics,  a  considerable  appropriation 
in  the  first  instance  and  much  larger  sums,  gradually  increasing  and  expended 
in  cooperation  with  the  respective  states.  As  I  understand  it,  the  experiment 
station  and  extension  service  enactments  do  not  include  work  in  the  mechanic 
arts. 

I  understand  that  your  Association  believes  that  federal  legLslation  mi^t 
well  be  enacted  in  behalf  of  mechanic  arts  similar  to  that  which  is  enacted 
regarding  agricultural  experimentation;  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the 
establishment  of  an  extension  system  of  mechanic  arts  teaching,  but  that 
experimental  work  would  be  well  worth  while;  and  that  the  modest  sum  of 
$15,000  annually  is  sought  for  each  state.  I  see  no  reason  why  such  legislation 
should  not  be  enacted  promptly.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  sum  equal  to  that 
granted  for  the  use  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  should  not  be  appro- 
priated in  the  interests  of  mechanic  arts,  for  the  advancement  of  the  mechanic 
arts  of  the  country  is  no  less  important  than  that  of  agriculture.     . 

However,  the  war  situation  has  caused  difficulties,  as  have  also  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  our  economic  legislation.  When  I  entered  Congress  I 
applied  myself,  so  far  as  I  could,  to  constructive  legblation.  However,  just 
before  the  Cuban  war  I  was  placed  upon  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  an  agreeable  assignment  because  of  its  activity.  When  I  entered 
the  Senate  I  declined  an  invitation  to  go  upon  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
believing  that  we  were  through  with  war.  I  tximed  towards  the  constructive 
committees,  such  as  those  on  Commerce  and  on  Interstate  Commerce.  But 
recently  we  have  been  nearly  involved  in  a  war  with  Mexico  and  now  find 
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ourselves  inTohred  in  the  world-wide  complications  caused  by  the  European 
war.  These  things  have  drawn  the  attention  of  Congress  away  from  almost 
all  domestic  legislation;  and  that  is  the  discouraging  feature  with  reference  to 
this  proposed  legislation. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  administratioD  the  Democrats  entered  upon 
economic  and  reform  legislation  touching  the  tariff,  the  banks  and  the  trusts. 
As  a  Democrat  I  shared  in  that  legislation,  and  was  in  general  sympathy 
with  it,  although  I  was  in  a  hiury  to  get  through  with  it  in  order  that  we  might 
get  at  constructive  legislation.  I  regret  to  say  that  in  that  economic  legisla- 
tion the  Democratic  party  acted  with  more  force  and  power  than  persua- 
siveness. I  wished  that  a  more  gradual  scheme  of  legislation  had  been  enacted, 
one  that  would  have  made  gradual  economic  changes  in  our  legislation,  the 
effect  of  which  would  not  be  felt  seriously  in  the  present  or  in  the  near  future, 
and  which  would  depend  for  substantial  results  upon  the  lapse  of  a  generation 
at  least;  but  in  all  reform  measures  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  the  ardent.  We 
moved  a  little  faster  than  I  thought  prudence  justified.  I  held  out  for  a  long 
time  in  the  course  of  that  legislation  and  finally  yielded  to  the  demands  of  my 
party  rather  than  make  the  party  will  ineffective.  The  result  has  been  to  create 
more  or  less  disturbance  in  business,  in  banking  and  in  trade,  resulting  in  a 
temporary  constriction  of  the  nation's  energies.  Of  course  I  do  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  these  reforms  were  needed  and  that  the  general  character 
of  the  legislation  was  beneficial.  However,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
its  immediate  effect  was  in  a  measure  to  retard  the  activities  of  the  entire 
country.  Then,  when  we  were  just  recovering  from  those  conditions,  on 
came  the  European  war  with  all  its  complications  of  trade  and  business  and  the 
resulting  complications  regarding  the  revenue.  All  our  calculations  with 
reference  to  revenue  under  the  acts  which  we  passed  were  upset;  and  so  we 
have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  further  revenue  legislation.  The  result  today 
is  that  there  is  a  deficiency,  that  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  soon  will  be  ex- 
hausted, and  that  the  immediate  work  in  hand  before  Congress  seems  to  be 
the  formulation  of  a  budget  which  will  cover  completely  all  the  requirements 
of  the  country. 

Now  I  trust  that  Congress  at  the  next  session  will  take  a  large  view  of  the 
situation,  that  it  will  not  confine  itself  to  the  narrow  economies,  and  that 
it  will  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  carry  not  only  the  general  work  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  but  also  these  great  constructive  works  that  are  before  us — the 
reformation  of  our  entire  scheme  of  public  buildings;  the  reformation  of  our 
entire  scheme  regarding  the  development  of  our  rivers;  and  constructive  work 
on  the  lines  of  educational  aid  and  educational  cooperation  between  the 
Nation  and  the  States. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  befcnre  we  can  get  at  legislation  of  this  kind, 
we  will  have  to  provide  for  this  other  legislation.  It  is  incumbent,  therefore, 
on  every  thinking  man  to  add  his  mite  to  the  popular  judgment  regarding  the 
measures  that  are  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  country ; 
and  there  I  feel  we  may  have  difficulty.  For  instance,  we  are  likely  to  lose 
$50,000,000  annually  when  sugar  is  finally  freed.  It  seems  to  be  clear  that 
the  operation  of  that  act,  providing  that  sugar  should  go  on  the  free  list  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  should  be  delaved  for  at  least  five  or  ten  years  longer;  and 
yet  that  subject  will  be  the  cause  of  discussion  and  debate,  possibly  sufficiently 
fruitful  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Congress  during  the  greater  part  of  a  session, 
unless  we  can  establish  a  cloture  that  will  limit  long-winded  debates. 

Then  questions  will  arise  as  to  an  inheritance  tax.  The  States  gradually 
have  been  levying  taxes  upon  inheritances,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
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Nation  ahould  not  impose  a  similar  tax;  but  I  imagine  that  that  would  prcunote 
long  diacussionB.  If  we  are  to  have  inheritance  taxes,  the  system  should 
prevail  throughout  the  United  States  and  not  simply  in  the  individual  states 
which  become  the  victims  of  their  own  virtue  by  the  levy  of  a  tax  which  stimu- 
lates wealthy  men  to  cross  their  borders  to  other  states.  There  will  be  prac- 
tical questicms  of  internal  administration  outside  of  the  great  international 
questions  that  now  are  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  exclusion 
of  almost  everything  else.  So  I  would  not  lead  you  to  hope  for  immediate  re- 
sults; yet  I  would  not  discourage  your  efforts  for  a  moment.  They  should 
commence  immediately  and  take  the  form  of  bringing  the  pressure  of  home 
public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the  several  congressmen  and  senators.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  can  be  no  better  place  for  the  generation  of  sound  public  opinion 
than  in  our  state  universities  and  in  our  land-grant  colleges.  E^h  one  can 
influence  the  judgment  and  the  action  of  its  student  body  and  graduate 
bodies,  and  bring  this  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the  individual  representa- 
tives and  senators.  It  took  us  ten  years  to  pass  the  reclamation  act;  and  that 
finally  was  accomplished  only  through  direct  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  individual  representatives  and  senators  through  an  organisation  that  kept 
the  question  continually  before  them 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  you  have  passed  by  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  presenting  this  matter.  When  Congress  was  considering  the 
Smith-Lever  bill — the  Southern  States  being  greatly  interested  in  agriculture 
and  caring  but  little  about  the  mechanic  arts — ^they  were  intent  upon  passing 
that  bill.  It  would  have  been  a  favorable  time  for  those  states  that  were 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  mechanic  arts  to  have  insisted  upon  it  that 
the  two  should  be  yoked  together;  but  that  opportunity  has  been  lost.  However, 
if  there  should  be  earnest  individual  action  on  the  part  of  each  one  of  these  edu- 
cational institutions,  resulting  not  only  in  the  careful  education  of  all  of  the 
representatives  and  senators  but  resulting  also  in  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  upon  each  one  of  them,  results  should  come  quickly.  The  very  modest 
sum  asked,  aggregating  about  $750,000  annually,  ought  not  to  make  this  a 
very  hard  task  as  compared  with  pushing  thegreat  constructive  bills  nowbefore 
Congress.  We  are  now  considering  the  River  Regulation  Bill  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  introduce  in  Congress  several  years  ago,  which  calls  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  S60,000,00n  annually  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  At  first  this  quite  took 
away  the  breath  of  Congress,  but  it  is  now  being  considered  seriously.  It 
passed  the  Senate  upon  one  occasion,  but  as  yet  the  members  of  the  House 
have  not  been  educated  up  to  it;  so  that  you  see  Congress  is  getting  accustomed 
to  big  figures. 

I  join  with  all  of  you  in  my  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  promotion  of  efficiency  is  most  important 
in  all  our  industries.  We  are  beginning  to  learn  in  this  great  European 
contest  what  efficiency  means,  not  only  in  war  but  in  production  and  in  trade. 
Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  it.  We  are  doing  our  best  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  and  ought  to  do  our  best  for  the  promotion  of  the 
mechanic  arts.  And  we  ought,  before  long,  to  do  more  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  fine  arts,  for  on  these  things  and  their  development  and  promo- 
tion the  material  part  of  civilization  is  based.  The  fine  arts  involve  the 
beautiful,  and  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  involve  the  utilitarian. 
The  highest  wisdon  demands  the  union  of  beauty  and  utility  in  all  our  work. 
I  trust  that  before  long  democracy  will  have  demonstrated  to  the  world  its 
abiUty  not  only  to  secure  the  highest  utilitarian  development  of  its  people, 
but  also  their  highest  artistic  development. 
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The  President.  This  Association  is  under  great  obligations  to  Senator 
Newlands  for  his  able  presentation  of  this  subject  and  of  its  relation  to  the 
greater  and  broader  questions  that  now  are  engrossing  the  attention  of  the 
Nation.  We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  him  for  his  presence  here,  for  his 
S3rmpathy  in  this  great  woric  and  for  his  ability  to  present  its  merits  in  Congress. 
The  extreme  importance  of  the  hi^er  technology  is  demonstrating  its  worth  as 
it  stands  behind  the  manual  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  worinnan.  The  impor- 
tance of  any  well  conceived  movement  to  foster  this  technology  as  a  national 
measure  should  impress  itself  very  deeply  upon  our  people,  and  particularly 
upon  the  members  of  this  Association. 

The  acting  chairman  of  the  Executive  Conunittee  will  now  present  its 
final  report  through  its  acting  chairman,  H.  J.  Waters  of  Kansas. 

Repobt  of  ExECunvB  Coiouttee 

The  Executive  Committee  respectfully  submits  the  following  matters 
for  consideration  and  action: 

1.  Touching  the  resolutions  offered  by  the  conunittee  on  graduate 
study  (page  72)  reading  as  follows: 

Resohedf  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  individual  institutions  would  be  advanced  and  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  as  a  whole  furthered  greatly  by  the  adoption  of  a  definite 
policy  wherry  at  least  a  certain  fraction  of  the  workers  in  each  institution 
should  be  enabled  to  attend  each  session  of  the  Graduate  Smnmer  School  of . 
Agricultiu^. 

Resolvedy  That  the  Association  recommends  to  the  several  institutions 
that  time  spent  in  attendance  at  the  Graduate  Smnmer  School  of  Agriculture 
be  not  deducted  from  the  vacation  leave  of  members  of  the  staff  but  be  treated 
as  an  absence  with  pay  on  the  business  of  the  institution. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Association  has  stood  sponsor  for  the  Graduate 
School  of  Agriculture  from  its  inception  fifteen  years  ago  and  contributes 
largely  to  its  financial  support,  the  Executive  Committee  feels  that  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  supported  and  so  recommends. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  recommends  that  the  customary  appro- 
priation of  two  thousand  dollars  be  made  towards  the  expense  of  conducting 
the  1916  session  of  the  Graduate  Summer  School  in  Agriculture  in  cooperation 
with  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

3.  Touching  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Storm  of  Minnesota  (page  130) 
reading  as  follows: 

**Re8oU>ed,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorised  to  print  separates 
of  the  reports  of  the  standing  committees,  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting, 
when  in  its  judgment  the  value  of  the  early  printing  of  such  reports  would 
justify  the  additional  expenditure." 

The  Executive  Committee  respectfully  submits  that  such  a  procedure, 
though  highly  desirable,  does  not  seem  to  be  feasible.  The  memberships  of 
the  standing  committees  are  widely  scattered  and  committee  reports,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  completed  until  the  day  before,  or,  indeed,  on  the  initial  day  of 
the  convention.  Therefore,  the  Executive  Committee  recommends  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  substitute  resolution: 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  reports  of  standing 
committees  should  be  printed  promptly  and  distributed  as  separates  in  advance 
of  the  issuance  of  the  completed  proceedings}  whenever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Executive  Committee  the  interests  of  the  Association  would  be  advanced 
materially  by  such  action. 
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4.  At  the  last  oonvention,  two  matters  were  lodged  by  vote  with  the 
Executive  Committee,  namely: 

(a)  The  coDsideration  of  recommendations  looking  toward  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  military  instruction  with  a  view  to  suggesting  definite  legislar 
tion  thereon  at  this  convention    (28th  Proceedings,  page  156). 

(b)  The  futherance  and  perfecticm  of  proposed  federal  legislation  in 
behalf  of  vocational  education  (28th  Proceedingi,  page  162). 

The  Committee  has  not  been  able  thus  far  ^ectively  to  prosecute  these 
matters  and  desires  to  be  advised  by  this  Convention  whether  or  not  it  should 
pursue  them  further.  The  long  seesion  of  C3ongrees  will  be  held  before  the  next 
convention.  The  Executive  dJommittee  reoommoids  that  the  action  of  the 
last  convention  touching  these  two  matters  be  reaffirmed. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  recommends  that  the  annual  dues  for  the 
ensuing  year  be  fixed  at  the  same  amounts  which  have  prevailed  for  several 
years,  namely,  thirty-five  dollars  for  the  colleges  and  tw^ity  dollars  f<Hr 
stations. 

6.  The  Committee  has  received  the  following  communication: 
Db  AB  Pbbbident  W  atbbs  : 

The  Executive  (Committee  of  the  new  Engineering  Division  (^  theC>>llege 
Section  begs  to  suggest  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  0)lleges  and  Experiment  Stations  consider  a  recommending 
resolution  authorising  it  to  take  any  practicable  steps  during  the  coming  year 
to  secure  federal  legislation  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  engineering  ex- 
periment stations.  The  Land-Grant  College  Engineering  Association,  after 
extended  discussion  of  this  subject,  has  instructed  its  Executive  Committee 
to  act  in  this  sense.  We  venture  to  hope  that  the  American  Association 
of  Agricultural  0)llege8  and  Experiment  Stations  may  dean  it  appropriate  to 
take  this  action  after  Senator  Newland's  address  on  Friday  morning. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.W.Tylmb, 

PreHdent. 

The  Executive  Committee  in  response  to  this  request  reconunend  the 
passage  of  the  following  resolution: 

Re9ch>ed,  that  this  Association  reaffirms  its  beUef  in  the  advisability  of  the 
establishment  of  engineering  experiment  stations  and  of  federal  legislation  to 
that  end,  and  instructs  its  Executive  Committee  to  urge  congressional  action 
whenever  in  its  judgment  such  a  step  seems  advisable. 

7.  The  Committee,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  reiterates  the  suggestion 
made  in  its  initial  report  and  urges  all  college  administrators  to  communicate 
with  the  Executive  0)mmittee  in  case  difficulties  or  misunderstandings  arise 
in  connection  with  their  relations  with  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  the  end  that  the  information  thus  vouchsafed  may  serve  as  a  basis  of  dis- 
cussion with  the  departmental  officials  and  an  aid  in  adjustm^it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  J.  Watkbs, 

Acting  Chavrman, 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee  was  received  and  the 
recommendations  made  in  items  one  to  six  inclusive  were  adopted. 
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&.  J.  Watbbs.  Touching  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  as  presented  by  Doctor  Capen  in  his  address.  The  Executive 
Committee  has  had  only  a  few  moments  in  which  to  consider  the  matter. 
However,  it  suggests  that  the  Association  would  be  willing  to  appoint  a  dele- 
gate to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  considering  the  formation 
oi  a  committee  on  higher  education.  It  recommends  that  the  Association  do 
not  accept  the  proposition  as  presented  by  Dr.  Capen. 

This  Association  had  a  ri^t  to  expect  to  be  invited  to  participate  in  a 
movement  of  this  kind,  as  soon  as,  if  not  in  advance  of,  any  other  Association. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  feel  that  it  had  a  right  to  expect  to  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  movement  before  an  organization  was  perfected  and  before  a 
meeting  of  the  joint  committee  was  held  and  a  plan  of  procedure  outlined. 
There  are  other  reasons  actuating  the  Executive  Committee  in  its  recommenda- 
tion, fimdamental  reasons  which  need  not  be  discussed  at  this  moment. 

S.  B.  Capen.  I  am  to  blame  personally  for  the  delay  in  presenting  this 
matter  to  this  Association.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  consideration  with  us  for 
something  like  a  year  and  a  half  as  to  what  associations  should  be  brought  in- 
to the  movement.  Our  desire  first  of  all  was  to  get  a  body  small  enough  to 
work.  After  I  had  reviewed  the  situation  several  times,  personally  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  interests  of  the  institutions  of  this  Association  would  be  repre- 
sented in  a  large  measure  through  the  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities. I  did  not  appreciate  my  mistake  imtil  recently.  After  the  close  of 
your  last  annual  meeting,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  of  your  members, 
President  A3nres  of  Tennessee.  I  then  very  much  regretted  that  I  had  not 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  this  proposition  before  you  at  your  last 
meeting  and  decided  to  suggest  to  the  Commissioner  that  it  be  brought  before 
this  present  convention.  He  was  much  annoyed  that  the  matter  had  been 
brought  to  his  attention  so  late.  When  I  prepared  my  pap^  I  had  planned  to 
make  this  statement  therein;  but  time  as  a  commodity  is  worth  something  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  not  necessary.  I  am  glad  of  the  chance  to  make  it 
now  and  to  assume  personally  all  responsibility  for  omission  or  any  slight.  I 
assure  you  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no  slight  was  intended. 

When  the  committee  met,  as  it  did  about  a  month  ago,  because  we  felt 
that  the  matter  was  important  enough  to  proceed  with,  everyone  felt  that  your 
Association  should  be  represented.  I  hope  that  your  Association  will  join 
whole  heartedly  in  the  movement,  for  we  greatly  need  your  help. 

The  President.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation that  its  feeling  would  be  perhaps  that  the  legal  relations  between  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  land-grant  colleges  are  so  close,  and  the  colleges 
are  so  many  in  nvunber  and  so  widely  scattered  throughout  the  country,  that 
a  conmiittee  constituted  as  has  been  suggested  would  hardly  be  adequate  to 
accomplish  the  end  in  view,  even  though  the  Association  did  participate  in 
the  movement. 

On  motion,  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  effect 
that  the  Association  express  its  willingness  to  appoint  a  delegate  to  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  in  considering  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mittee on  higher  education  was  adopted,  and  the  Executive  Committee  was 
authorised  to  select  such  representative  or  delegate  if,  in  its  judgment,  the 
interests  of  th6  Association  justified  such  action. 

J.  L.  Sntder  of  Michigan.  Within  a  few  blocks  of  this  place  lives  a  man 
who  in  formei  days  has  been  very  prominent  in  the  councils  of  this  Association; 
who  before  it  was  formed  was  a  prominent  member  of  a  land-grant  college 
faculty;  a  man  of  the  early  da3rs,  one  of  the  few  pioneers  now  living  to  whom  we 
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owe  much  of  the  developmeiit  oi  the  institutioDB  we  repreeoit.  I  refer  to  Doctor 
£.  W.  Hilgard,  formerly  Director  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  California.  An  accident  confines  him  to  his  house,  and  he  cannot  be 
with  us  today  in  body  as  he  is  in  heart.  I  move  that  the  officers  of  the  As- 
sociation call  upon  him  personally,  express  to  him  our  appreciation  of  the  great 
work  that  he  has  accomplished  and  convey  to  him  our  best  wishes  and  greetangs. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Prbsidbnt.  Nominations  for  president  of  the  Association  are  now  in 
order. 

F.  B.  MuMFOBD  (^  Missouri.  I  place  in  nomination  for  president  of 
this  Association  the  name  (^  Director  Charles  £.  Thome,  of  the  Ohio  Expeii- 
ment  Station.  It  is  entirely  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  a  nominating  speech 
in  his  behalf.  This  Association  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  its  presiding 
officers.  In  electing  Director  Thome  as  president,  the  high  standard  set  in 
the  past  wiU  be  fully  maintained. 

The  nomination  being  seconded,  on  motion,  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  cast  one  ballot  for  C.  £.  Thome  of  Ohio  as  president  for  the  ensuing  year; 
and  he  so  cast  the  ballot. 

Other  officers  were  elected  in  similar  fashion  as  follows:  Vice-presidents, 
W.  M.  Riggs  of  South  Carolina,  R.  J.  Aley  of  Maine,  J.  M.  Hamilton  of 
Montana,  £.  A.  Burnett  of  Nebraska,  R.  W.  Thatcher  of  Minnesota; 
secretary  -  treasurer,  J.  L.  Hills  of  Vermont;  bibliographer,  A.  C.  Tme  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Reports  were  made  by  the  nominating  conunittees  of  the  sections  as 
follows: 

College  section— For  chairman,  A.  R.  Hill  of  Missouri;  for  secretary, 

C.  A.  Loiy  of  Colorado;  for  program  committee,  the  chairman  and  secretary; 
for  members  of  £xecutive  Committee,  W.  O.  Thompson  of  Ohio,  H.  J.  Waters 
of  Kansas,  B.  Ayrcs  of  Tennessee. 

Station  section— For  chairman,  B.  W.  Kilgore  of  North  Carolina;  for 
secretary,  R.  S.  Shaw  of  Michigan;  for  recording  secretary,  W.  H.  Beal  of 
Washington,  D.  C;  for  program  conmiittee,  the  chairman,  secretary  and  re- 
cording secretary;  for  members  of  £xecutive  Committee,  W.  H.  Jordan  of 
New  York,  H.  L.  Russell  of  Wisconsin. 

£xtension  section — For  chairman,  K.  L.  Hatch  of  Wisconsin;  for  secretary, 
J.  H.  Miller  of  Arkansas;  for  recording  secretary,  D.  A.  Brodie  of  Washington, 

D.  C. ;  for  program  conmiittee,  the  chairman,  secretary  and  recording  secretary. 

On  motion,  the  nominations  by  the  several  sections  of  chainnen  and  sec- 
retaries were  approved. 

The  President.  The  following  persons  are  appointed  to  serve  on  stand- 
ing conunittees  for  the  next  three  years: 

On  instruction  in  agriculture,  J.  F.  Duggar  of  Alabama,  A.  V.  Storm  of 
Minnesota. 

On  graduate  study,  W.  O.  Thompson  of  Ohio,  B.  Ayres  of  Tennessee. 

On  college  organisation  and  policy,  K.  L.  Butterfield  of  Massachusetts, 
C.  A.  Duniway  of  Wyoming 

On  experiment  station  organization  and  policy,  B.  W.  Kilgore  of  North 
Carolina,  £.  W.  Allen  of  Wsshington,  D.  C. 

On  extension  organisation  and  poUcy,  Alva  Agee  of  New  Jersey, 
C.  W.  Pugsley  of  Nebraska. 

The  following  persons  are  appointed  to  serve  on  the  committees  bearing 
relation  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  committee  on  relations :    The  £xecutive  Committee. 
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The  committee  on  projects  and  conelation  of  reeearch:  For  three  years, 
W.  R.  Dodson  of  Louisiana;  for  two  years,  J.  G.  lipman  of  New  Jers^. 

The  committee  on  publication  of  research:  For  three  years,  E.  M. 
Freeman  of  Minnesota. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  extended  to  the  adminis- 
trative officers  of  the  University  of  California  for  the  courtesies  extended  during 
the  convention. 

On  motion,  adjourned  aine  die. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  SECTIONS 

SECTION  ON  COLLEGE  WORK  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Thubsdat  Afternoon,  Augttst  12,  1915 

The  section  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  by  the  chairman,  H.  J.  Waters 
of  Kansas. 

The  Chairman.  The  chair  appoints  as  nominating  committee,  £.  E. 
Sparks  of  Pennsylvania,  E.  A.  Bryan  of  Washington  and  C.  F.  Curtiss  of 
Iowa. 

E.  A.  Brtan  of  Washington.  At  the  last  convention,  during  the  morn- 
ing session  of  Friday,  November  13,  Dean  CurUss  moved  ''that  the  section 
on  college  work  and  administration  be  requested  to  create  a  division  of  en- 
gineering" (twenty-eighth  proceedings,  page  150).  The  motion  was  carried. 
The  Constitution  (twenty-eighth  proceedings,  page  16)  states  that  "each 
section  may  create  such  divisions  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  find  desirable", 
and  that  they  ''shall  elect  (their)  own  chairmen,"  etc.  There  is  the  consti- 
tutional authority  to  create  a  sectional  division  and  the  request  of  the  general 
session  that  such  a  division  be  created.  I,  therefore,  move  that  a  division 
of  this  section  be  created  to  be  known  as  "the  division  of  engineering",  and  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  notify  the  Land-Grant  College  Engineering 
Association  of  this  action. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Chairiian.  I  will  ask  Presidents  Bryan  of  Washington  and  Spaiks 
of  Pennsylvania  to  notify  the  members  of  the  Land-Grant  College  Ehigineering 
Association  of  this  action. 

It  is  a  moot  question  whether  the  men  who  are  teaching  agriculture 
in  our  colleges  are  as  well  trained  and  prepared  for  their  work  as  are  those 
teaching  other  subjects.  No  more  important  matter  can  be  discussed  than 
''The  Preparation  Required  for  College  Teachers  in  Agriculture".  I  present 
President  R.  A.  Pearson  of  Iowa  who  will  discuss  this  subject. 

The  Preparation  Requirxp  por  the  College  Teacher  in  Aqrigulturb 

By  R.  a.  Pearson 

There  has  come  a  sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for  teachers  of  agricul- 
tural subjects  in  institutions  of  higher  and  secondary  grade.  This  is  felt 
keenly  in  our  colleges  where  the  student  enrollment  has  been  doubling  in  short 
periods  of  time.  The  subject  of  this  paper  brings  up  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  connected  with  land-grant  institutions.  Its  consideration  is  not 
limited  to  the  one  who  is  looking  forward  to  a  teacher's  career  but  includes 
those  who  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  and  propose  to  continue  as  teachers. 

Colleges  of  agriculture  are  training  men  to  become  farmers,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Many  of  these  should  become  recognised  leaders.  Through 
them,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  majority  of  persons  concerned  in  agriculture 
will  be  reached  and  benefited. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  good  character  is  an  essential  qualification. 
It  is  so  with  all  important  positions,  but  here  it  must  have  the  strongest  em- 
phasis. Plain  old-fashioned  honesty  is  a  vital  quaUty  and  thou^  it  is  so  often 
found  it  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  Other  traits  of  character,  including 
thoroughness,  tact,  patience,  loyalty  and  good  cheer,  which  come  largely 
from  bdief  in  one's  work,  are  most  desirable  in  a  teacher. 
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The  special  training  may  be  discussed  under  four  heads:  academic, 
technical,  practical  and  pedagogical. 

1.  ACADEMIC 

The  academic  training  required  cannot  be  different  from  that  offered  in 
the  public  schools  and  colleges.  It  should  be  as  broad  and  thorough  as  possible, 
not  neglecting  the  fimdamental  sciences  and  especially  the  three  R's.  It  is 
an  advantage  to  have  one  or  two  modem  languages  included,  and  a  course  in 
business  oi  book-keeping.  It  is  often  waste  of  time,  however,  for  students  to 
take  certiun  academic  subjects  which  must  be  repeated  in  college,  for  example, 
chemistry,  which  must  be  taken  in  some  institutioDs  in  the  beginners'  class, 
whether  f  hemistry  has  been  taken  in  the  public  school  or  not.  Where  such 
rules  prevail,  it  would  be  better  to  spend  the  high  school  chemistry  time  on 
some  other  subject,  as  language,  book-keeping,  or  some  science  other  than 
chemistry.  Enough  of  the  fundamental  sciences  should  be  included  to  enable 
the  prospective  teacher  to  imderstand  their  more  common  applications  and  to 
bmld  upon  them  in  the  future.  The  agricultural  chemist  should  be  trained 
especially  in  physics,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany  and  bacteri<dogy;  the  pro- 
fessor of  animal  husbandry  needs  training  in  chemistry,  physiology,  sanita- 
tion, etc.;  the  agronomist  must  deal  with  the  soil  and  with  plants  and  his 
training  i^ould  include  physics,  geology,  bacteriology,  chemistry  and  general 
and  ph3rsiological  botany. 

The  teacher  of  agriculture  should  be  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Far  too  many  men  in  the  agricultural  colleges  are  seriously 
handicapped  because  they  lack  simplicity,  directness  and  force  in  both  their 
spoken  and  written  language.  The  man  who  achieves  success  in  the  class 
room  or  in  addressing  public  gatherings  must  be  trained,  both  in  writing 
English,  and  in  clear,  forceful  public  speaking. 

Again,  teachers  of  agriculture,  just  as  truly  as  other  teachers,  should 
have  a  broad  and  wholesome  outlook  upon  life.  For  this  reason,  their  train- 
ing in  the  humanities  should  be  thorou^.  The  agricultural  specialist  can- 
not afford  to  be  narrow;  he  must  have  wisdom  and  a  view  point,  in  order  to 
deal  successfully  with  agricultural  questions  that  affect  the  interests  of  the 
country  or  the  state. 

2.  TECHNICAL 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  teacher  of  agriculture  to  have  had  a  general 
technical  training  in  agriculture.  But  the  time  is  coming  when  intending 
teachers  must  have  an  advanced  degree  before  being  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship of  any  grade  in  a  strong  agricultural  institution,  although  there  always  will 
be  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  This  is  true  because  the  information  avail- 
able along  different  important  lines  is  so  extensive  it  cannot  be  acquired  in  the 
period  of  a  four-year  course.  It  is  vital  that  a  professor  have  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  his  own  and  closely  allied  subjects.  He  should  feel  himself  a  master  of 
some  phase  of  agriculture,  at  least  in  so  far  as  any  one  can  be  a  master.  The 
training  should  include  seminar  and  research  work,  sufficient  to  form  the  habit 
of  inquiry  into  new  and  difficult  phases  of  a  subject.  The  teacher  should  be 
acquainted,  at  least  through  their  writings,  with  the  leading  authorities  of 
the  world  upon  his  subject;  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  know  them  per- 
sonally, or  at  least  by  correspondence.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  is  possible 
to  a  great  many  teachers  in  this  country. 
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Technical  preparation  involves  continuous  study.  Agricultural  subjects, 
in  these  days,  are  having  new  knowledge  added  to  their  store  almost  constantly, 
and  the  successful  teacher  will  spend  considerable  time  in  keying  himftAlf 
posted  concerning  this  progress.  He  will  be  cautious  about  accepting  new 
ideas  and  theories  of  doubtful  value,  and  he  will  be  quick  to  reoogniie  those 
having  real  value. 

With  some  college  teachers  it  has  become  a  more  or  less  established  custom 
to  attend  scientific  gatherings  where  their  particular  subjects  are  disouawd. 
Sometimes  this  is  at  the  college  expense.  Whether  this  liberal  arrangement 
prevails  or  not,  the  advanced  technical  teacher  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  others 
following  the  same  line  in  other  institutions,  as  often  as  possible.  At  least 
once  a  year  he  should  come  in  contact  with  a  number  of  those  occupying 
corresponding  positions  elsewhere,  and  at  least  once  a  year  he  should  visit 
anoUier  institution  to  get  their  latest  and  best  ideas  oonc^ning  equipment, 
meUiods  of  instruction,  etc.  If  these  trips  are  not  provided  for  by  ooUege 
funds,  they  should  be  taken  at  private  eicpense,  because  the  teacher  himself 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  information  that  such  trips  yield. 

An  important  way  of  keeping  abreast  of  scientific  progress  is  to  interest 
oneself  in  some  problem  requiring  scientific  investigation.  Every  agricultural 
teacher  should  have  some  such  problem  in  mind  and  study  it  as  conditions 
permit.  Those  who  are  carrying  a  teacher's  load  should  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  burdened  by  too  many  of  these  problems.  It  is  a  serious  mistake 
to  have  none  and  it  is  just  as  bad  to  have  too  many.  One  or  two  problems 
for  investigation  as  time  permits  do  much  to  keep  a  teacher  up  with  the  times 
and  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  those  who  are  helping  in  the  devdopments 
along  his  particular  line. 

3.      PRACTICAL 

In  agriculture  particularly  it  is  important  for  the  technical  expert  to  be 
familiar  with  the  practical  end  of  his  subject.  Otherwise  he  cannot  truly 
sympathize  with  those  for  whom  he  works.  Tlie  man  who  teaches  dairying 
and  does  not  himself  know  how  to  milk  a  cow ;  or  Uie  one  who  teaches  agronomy, 
yet  has  not  himself  held  the  plow,  seldom  is  able  to  grip  a  class  of  practical- 
minded  students.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  spent  one's  life  on  the  farm  to 
secure  this  practical  training,  but  considerable  time  should  be  spent  ih&e,  and 
enough  so  that  the  teacher  will  feel  at  home  among  his  farmer  students  or 
among  those  older  ones  who  are  working  along  his  line. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  him  to  be  in  frequent  touch  with  some  practical  farm, 
but  not  in  a  way  to  divert  him  from  his  teaching  work.  Also  it  is  of  great 
value  frequently  to  mingle  with  farmers,  on  their  farms  and  in  their  gaUierings; 
too  often  this  is  sadly  neglected.  The  knowledge  of  farm  practice  should  in- 
clude conditions  in  more  than  one  locality.  The  teacher  should  know  how 
farmers  in  widely  different  localities  and  surrounded  by  different  environm^its 
are  handling  their  problems  and  adapting  scientific  knowledge  to  their  needs. 
It  is  weU,  therefore,  for  the  teacher  or  the  prospective  teachei  to  keep  in  toudi 
with  agricultural  newspapers  and  agricultural  organisations  and  to  visit  farms 
on  his  travels. 

Particularly  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject to  the  practical  side.  This  requires  more  ingenuity  and  tact  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Some  of  his  students  will  become  teachers  or  investi- 
gators, some  will  enter  agricultural  journalism,  oUiers  wiU  become  managers 
of  rural  organisations,  but  most  of  them  will  go  directly  into  the  practice  of 
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agriculture.    The  successful  teacher  should  know  enough  of  these  activities 
to  relate  his  instruction  to  Uieir  daily  routine. 

4.      PEDAGOGICAL 

Too  many  agricultural  teachers  are  lacking  in  pedagogical  training  or 
experience.  This  condition  has  come  from  the  fact  that  agricultural  teachers 
have  been  in  such  great  demand  that  almost  any  one  trained  along  technical 
lines  and  desiring  to  teach  could  find  a  position  with  no  questions  asked  con- 
cerning pedagogical  ability.  But  an  end  must  come  to  this.  Tlie  law  of 
supply  and  demand  already  is  helping  to  sift  the  poor  teachers  from  the  good 
ones,  and  it  is  giving  preference  among  new  candidates  to  those  who  have  had 
training  in  education.  It  is  not  right  to  students  nor  taxpayers,  for  teaches 
to  acquire  teaching  ability  through  their  own  experience  alone.  They  should 
know  how  to  present  their  subject,  how  much  to  present,  what  parts  may  be 
emphasized  best,  omitted  or  slighted,  and  their  teaching  should  be  done 
easily  and  with  such  confidence  and  enthusiasm  as  to  inspire  students  wiUi  a 
liking  for  the  subject. 

An  excellent  plan  has  been  started  at  one  state  university,  and  perhaps  at 
other  institutions,  whereby  members  of  the  faculty  who  have  not  had  training 
in  pedagogy  are  permitted  or  required  to  take  a  limited  amount  of  this  work. 
This  policy  should  be  extended.  If  the  matter  is  presented  rightly  to  a  teaching 
staff,  it  is  likely  that  they  would  welcome  the  adoption  of  the  plan  for  the 
benefit  of  themselves  and  Uieir  students.  It  would  be  well  to  carry  the  idea 
further  and  arrange  for  teachers  to  exchange  visits  among  themselves,  as  has 
been  done  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  and  suggestion.  One  teacher 
of  the  writer's  acquaintance  for  a  long  time  used  so  low  a  tone  that  his  voice 
could  not  be  heard  across  the  room.  Tlie  students  did  not  like  to  criticise 
and  they  were  deprived  of  much  of  the  benefit  which  they  were  entitled  to 
receive.  A  suggestion  from  a  friendly  colleague  was  all  that  was  needed. 
Teachers  can  weU  afford  to  give  some  time  to  help  one  another  in  this  way. 

In  a  word,  the  best  teachar  in  agricidture  in  a  college  is  one  who  by  natural 
endowments  and  hard  earned  acquirements  will  attract  students,  instruct 
them  and  inspire  them.  He  will  make  their  problems  his  and  he  will  look 
forward  and  in  his  imagination  will  see  his  students  using  what  he  teaches 
them  and  thus  becoming  of  greater  value  to  themselves  and  their  fellowmen. 
This  means  he  will  have  a  clear  vision  of  commercial  and  social  agriculture  in 
the  progress  of  their  best  development. 

The  Chaibman.  If  no  objection  is  raised  we  will  open  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  preparation  for  discussion  after  the  three  addresses  have  been  made. 
I  now  present  Dean  T.  F.  Hunt  of  California  who  will  discuss  ''The  Prepara- 
tion Required  for  Research  Work  in  Agriculture". 

Thb  Pbbpabation  Rbquibed  fob  Rebbarch  Wobk  m  AGBicxnyruBE 

By  T.  F.  Hunt 

One-fourth  of  an  undergraduate's  curriculum  should  be  chosen  from 
the  following  sciences:  bacteriology,  botany,  chemistry,  entomology,  econom- 
ics, geology,  plant  pathology,  physics,  physiology,  and  zoology;  and  another 
one^ourth  should  be  chosen  from  the  foUowing  technical  subjects:  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  citriculture,  dairy  industry, 
farm  machinery,  farm  management,  fertilizers,  floriculture,  forestry,  irriga- 
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tion,  landscape  gardoung,  pomdogy,  poultry  husbandry,  soils,  yeterinary 
scienoe  and  viticulture.  In  addition  to  this  training,  he  should  have  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language  and  at  least  a  spelling  knowledge 
of  his  own  language. 

This  is  the  only  concrete  thing  I  intend  to  say  about  this  subject.  In- 
deed, I  believe  I  have  said  about  all  there  is  to  be  said.  A  man  some  of  you 
know  was  called  upon  to  give  an  address  before  a  State  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  subject  of  pruning.  He  arose  before  the  large  and  expectant  audioice 
and  said,  "If  I  found  a  branch  that  was  in  the  way  I  would  cut  it  off.''  Then 
he  took  his  seat  and  not  one  other  word  would  he  say  upon  the  subject.  He 
had  said  about  all  that  anybody  knows  about  pruning  trees,  and  I  have  said 
about  all  I  know  about  training  a  man  for  research  in  agriculture;  but,  of 
course,  you  expect  me  to  say  something  about  the  training  a  man  should 
have  after  he  has  his  bachelor's  degree.  The  best  thing  for  a  man  to  do 
after  he  has  his  bachelor's  degree  is  to  get  a  job  and  try  to  make  good.  If 
he  makes  good,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  If  he  fails  to  make  good 
simply  because  he  does  not  happen  to  have  the  requisite  knowledge  and  train- 
ing, then  he  should  pick  out  the  best  professor  of  the  subject  in  which  he  is 
interested  that  he  can  find  in  the  world  and  study  with  him  until  he  gets  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  training.  However,  if  he  has  failed  because  of  lack 
of  interest,  lack  of  persistence,  or  lack  of  mental  aptitude  for.  research,  he 
diould  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  himself  and  determine  what  his  future 
line  of  endeavor  should  be. 

It  is  all  very  easy  to  talk  in  an  academic  manner  concerning  the  need 
of  better  trained  men.  It  would  not  be  difBicult  to  outline  a  theoretically 
desirable  course  for  every  young  man  to  follow  who  is  going  into  research. 
However,  when  you  come  to  the  very  practical  matter  of  employing  research 
men,  you  are  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  is  trying  to  buy  cows. 
If  he  tries  to  buy  good  milch  cows  simply,  he  has  a  rather  wide  choice.  If, 
however,  he  tried  to  buy  good  red  milch  cows,  he  limits  his  range  of  choice.  If 
he  goes  still  further  and  tries  to  buy  good  red  milch  cows  with  white  tails,  he  not 
only  still  further  limits  his  opportunities  but  he  has  eliminated  some  of  the  very 
best  milch  cows.  If  one  limits  his  choice  of  men  to  those  with  Ph.  D.  degrees, 
he  is  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  insists  on  bu3ring  red  milch  cows  with  white 
tails.  Whenever  it  becomes  my  duty  to  select  a  man  for  research  work  I 
ask  myself  three  questions:  (1)  Does  he  know  his  subject?  (2)  Is  he  a  pro- 
found investigator?  (3)  Does  he  get  on  well  with  other  people?  How  he 
comes  to  know  his  subject  or  whether  he  inherits  aptitude  for  research  from 
his  maternal  or  paternal  grandfather  does  not  concern  me.  The  last  thing 
I  ever  think  about  is  the  degree  he  cherishes.  If,  perchance,  it  should  come 
to  my  attention  that  he  has  a  Ph.  D.  degree  and  has  not  shown  marked  suc- 
cess hitherto — ^well,  if  a  man  has  acquired  a  Ph.  D.  degree,  it  is  up  to  him  to 
live  it  down.  Of  course,  everyone  is  in  favor  of  more  and  better  training. 
It  is  the  only  method  by  which  any  progress  is  possible.  It  is  so  easy  to  say 
it  that  one  hardly  can  refer  to  it  without  swearing.  When,  however,  we  come 
to  look  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face,  we  will  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  graduate  students  consist  of  two  classes: 
(1)  left-overs;  (2)  persons  who  have  not  been  wholly  successful.  If  the  cause 
of  the  lack  of  success  has  been  due  merely  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  traming 
which  further  study  will  correct,  all  goes  well.  If  the  lack  of  success  is  due 
to  some  inherent  inaptitude,  further  training  can  accomplish  Uttle. 

It  is  said, — I  cannot  personally  vouch  for  the  statemoit — that  many, 
perhaps  most,  A.  M.  degrees  are  taken  by  teachers  who  have  not  suooeeded. 
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The  iH[>pHoant  enters  upon  graduate  work  with  the  hope  th^t  the  situation 
win  be  covered  up  and  a  better  position  obtained  a  year  later.  Of  couise, 
it  is  a  perfectably  admirable  and  sensible  thing  for  the  person  to  do,  but  it 
is  essential  to  itna  discussion  to  understand  the  motive  distinctly.  The 
fact  is  that  a  student  who  has  spent  four  years  in  a  high  school  and  four  years 
in  a  university  and  has  red  blood  in  his  veins,  desires  to  get  to  work.  He 
is  looking  forward  to  bec(»ning  self-sustaining  and  to  starting  a  family.  The 
upper  twenty  percent  of  the  graduating  class,  judged  with  respect  to  scholar* 
sh^,  personality  and  "pep",  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  work  to  do  after 
securing  the  B.  S.  degree  and  most  of  them  succeed.  The  man  who  is  willing 
to  continue  his  training  imtil  he  is  twenty-dght  or  thirty  years  of  age  and  puts 
off  becoming  self-eupporting,  so  that  he  may  marry,  until  he  is  thirty-five, 
is  an  abnormal  man.  The  normal  man  will  not  stand  for  it.  The  colleges 
of  agriculture  desire  normal  men. 

There  is,  however,  one  type  of  graduate  work  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. There  has  been  one  institution,  and  perhaps  more,  that  has  been 
particularly  noted  for  its  number  of  graduate  students  and  for  the  wide 
influence  these  students  have  had  upon  the  agricultural  institutions  of  this 
country.  When,  however,  you  come  to  consider  its  graduate  students,  it  will 
be  found  that  most  of  them  did  their  undergraduate  work  in  some  other  insti- 
tution. There  is  no  evidence  of  marked  success  of  the  graduate  work  when 
Implied  to  students  who  took  their  undergraduate  work  in  the  same  institution. 
Without  any  doubt,  it  is  a  great  asset  for  any  student  to  come  in  touch  with 
the  ideas  of  two  distinct  faculties  and  the  practices  and  traditions  of  two 
institutions  of  learning. 

To  return  then,  to  my  original  statement,  the  best  thing  for  a  man  to 
do  after  his  bachelor's  degree  is  to  get  a  position — spelt  with  three  letters — 
and  try  to  succeed.  It  does  not  matter  whether  he  does  the  work  for  nothing, 
or  whether  he  does  it  for  a  degree,  or  whether  he  does  it  for  a  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  The  main  question  is,  did  he  accomplish  results?  The  only  proviso 
which  I  would  make  is  that  the  work  should  be  done  elsewhere  than  in  the 
institution  from  which  he  graduated. 

Thb  Chaibman.  I  present  Dr.  A.  C.  True  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  will  now  address  you  touching  "The  Preparation  Required  for  Extension 
Work  in  Agriculture". 

A.  C.  Trite.  I  have  not  been  able  to  undertake  the  preparation  of 
a  formal  paper  for  this  occasion,  but  am  glad  to  discuss  the  subject  with 
qsecial  reference  to  the  work  done  by  the  committee  on  instruction  in  agri- 
culture this  year  along  this  same  line. 

My  point  of  view  with  reference  to  this  matter  and  to  the  subject  that 
was  treated  by  the  last  speaker  perhaps  is  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
he  voiced.  If  it  is  true  that  the  colleges  of  this  country,  and  particularly 
those  represented  in  this  Association,  are  in  such  a  condition  that  their  gradu- 
ate courses  are  simply  or  chiefly  attractive  to  a  weak  and  inefficient  class 
of  students,  it  would  seem  that  something  was  radically  wrong  with  the 
situation,  wiUi  the  educational  world  in  general.  The  educational  world 
more  and  more  has  taken  the  position  that  those  who  were  to  occupy  its 
higher  positions  and  direct  its  activities  should  have  a  thorough  training 
under  the  supervision  of  competent  instructors,  and  that  this  training  should 
not  be  confined  to  or  limited  by  undergraduate  courses.  If  the  graduate  work 
is  in  bad  condition  at  present,  certainly  something  ought  to  be  done  to  remedy 
the  situation. 
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I  am  to  q>eak  with  special  ref erenoe  to  the  preparatioii  of  extenaion 
woilLen;  and  in  doing  that  I  shall  state  first  a  few  general  considerations 
and  then  take  up  some  matters  that  were  brought  out  in  OMmectioD  with 
the  inquiiy  made  by  the  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture. 

The  extoision  worker,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  teacher.  I  put  that  first 
and  emphasise  it  because  we  are  apt  to  forget  it  or  to  minimise  its  importance; 
partly  because  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  extension  wotk  in  this 
country  and  partly  because  of  the  duties,  which,  in  many  cases,  have  been 
imposed  on  extension  workers.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  time,  the  ex- 
tension workers  in  the  United  States  have  been  inropagandists,  or  they 
have  undertaken  to  give  information  on  a  few  q)ecific  things;  but  now  we 
are  c(»ifronted  with  an  entirely  different  situation,  because  through  federal 
and  state  legislation  a  permanoit  system  of  extension  woik  has  been  created 
which  is  comprehensive  in  its  outlook  in  regard  to  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  Certainly  the  extension  woiker  will  not  have  the  right  point  of 
view  or  do  his  woik  in  the  best  way,  unless  he  considers  that  his  duty  not 
only  is  to  tell  people  certain  things,  or  to  show  them  certain  things,  but  also 
is  to  educate  them,  and  to  teach  tl^m  something.  And  so  I  think  of  the  ex- 
tension wotker  in  the  first  place  as  a  teacher. 

An  extension  wturker  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  his  subject,  a  dear 
understanding  of  the  mental  {xroceeses  of  the  persons  to  be  taught  and  inf or- 
maUon  regarding  the  methods  which  good  t^tchers  use  in  imparting  knowledge 
to  others.  He  is  a  vocational  teacher.  He  is  not  called  simply  to  teadi 
the  theory  of  agriculture,  but  more  particularly  its  practice.  He  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory 
of  lus  art.  He  should  know  how  to  conduct  demonstrations  along  practical 
lines,  and  to  bring  lus  students  not  only  to  know  how  or  why  agricultural 
demonstrations  are  conducted,  but  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  putting 
into  actual  practice  what  he  teaches.  In  that  respect  he  does  not  differ 
from  any  other  vocational  t^tcher.  When  a  man  teaches  the  art  of  carpentry 
it  is  expected  that  in  the  end  his  students  will  beable  to  make  useful  and  desir- 
able things  out  of  wood.  So  the  extension  worker  in  agriculture  properly 
will  be  judged  by  what  he  actually  succeeds  in  getting  into  practice  in  the  art 
of  agiicultiure. 

He  is  also  a  coimsellor  with  the  farmers  on  agricultural  practices  and  rural 
affairs.  He  should  know,  therefore,  their  actual  conditions,  what  is  practically 
feasible,  and  what  are  the  present  limitations  of  knowledge  on  the  subjects 
with  which  he  deals. 

He  is  a  purveyor  of  information  through  oral,  written  and  visual  communi- 
cation. He  should  know,  therefore,  how  to  express  himself  clearly,  simply 
and  convincingly  in  the  language  of  rural  people,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker, 
and  should  present  the  things  which  really  show  what  they  purport  to  teach. 
Oftentimes  he  wUL  be  called  upon  to  impart  ideas  ^K^ch  are  new  to  the  people 
he  is  addressing  or  against  which  they  are  strongly  prejudiced.  He  diould 
be  able,  therefore,  to  employ  intelligently  and  effectively  the  proper  art  of 
the  advocate.  He  will  often  be  called  upon  to  act  as  a  go-between,  to  put  the 
farmer  into  touch  with  sdentific  and  practical  specialists.  He  should  know, 
therefore,  the  sources  of  q)ecial  information  in  agricultural  lines  and  be 
able  to  judge  when  the  specialist  is  required  or  will  be  useful. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  may  classify  extension  workers  as  specialists  and 
general  practitioners.  In  many  cases  the  specialists  will  engage  in  extension 
work  only  inddeitally,  but  as  time  goes  on  there  will  be  an  increasing  number 
of  specialists  giving  most  or  all  of  their  time  to  extension  wwk.  These  persons 
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should  have  essentiaUy  the  same  preparation  as  general  praotitionen  and  in 
addition  some  special  training. 

Considering  tlie  nature  of  tlie  business  of  the  extension  worker,  ordin- 
arily it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  him  to  be  farm-raised.  In  some  cases 
he  may  be  able  to  overcome  the  handicap  ^K^ch  the  lack  of  this  experience 
entails,  but  in  some  way  he  must  gain  the  practical  experience  and  point  of 
view  of  a  farmer. 

Since  a  large  feature  of  extension  woric,  as  the  term  implies,  consists 
of  the  extending  or  carrying  out  to  the  fanner  of  the  special  knowledge 
acquired  by  tlie  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations  and  departments 
of  agriculture,  Uie  extension  worker  should  know  how  to  acquire  and  to  use 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  these  institutions.  Ordinarily  this  will  mean 
that  he  should  have  an  agricultural  college  education.  As  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  a  young  person  does  not  do  well  to  specialise  with  reference  to  his 
ultimate  calling  until  he  has  reached  his  junior  year  in  college,  we  may  presume 
reasonably  that  up  to  that  point  Uie  prospective  extension  worker,  in  pre- 
paratory school  and  in  college,  will  pursue  those  courses  and  studies  which 
win  give  him  a  general  acquaintance  with  agriculture,  the  natural  sdencee, 
the  English  language  and  literature,  mathematics,  history,  etc.  Beginning 
wiUi  the  junior  year,  and  if  possible  extending  over  a  period  of  three  or  four  years, 
there  should  be  an  increasing  amount  of  specialisation  witli  reference  to  the 
particular  requirements  of  extension  work.  This  may  include  the  study 
of  particular  forms  of  agriculture,  rural  economics  and  sociology,  farm  manage- 
ment, educational  psychology  and  methods,  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking, 
extension  methods  and  practice,  organization  work  and  literature  of  agri- 
cultural institutions  and  the  like. 

A  certain  period  of  actual  farm  practice  after  graduation,  up  to  a  certain 
age  limit,  is  a  good  thing.  I  think  that  we  will  realise  that  we.  are  under 
obligations  not  to  make  our  educational  program  so  extended  that  the  men 
cannot  get  into  actual  work  in  their  professions  until  they  are  advanced  in 
years.  The  ideal  thing,  probably,  is  that  the  worker  should  be  ready  to  begun 
actual  practice  in  his  chosen  profession  in  a  serious  way  by  the  time  he  reaches 
the  age  of  25  years.  We  hear  much  about  the  need  of  extension  workers 
who  have  gray  hair  and  long  practical  experience.  Of  course,  if  that  experi- 
ence has  been  of  the  ri^t  kind,  and  there  is  a  middle  aged  man  who  is  well 
trained  and  expert  and  has  the  other  qualifications,  the  i4)pointing  officer 
may  do  well  to  take  him  on  as  an  extension  worker;  but  in  the  long  run  this 
will  be  the  exception.  In  the  profession  of  extension  work,  just  as  in  any 
other  work,  we  shall  expect  generally  to  use  the  young  men,  believing  that 
they  wiU  gain  in  experience  and  strength  as  they  advance  in  years.  As  a 
rule  this  limited  preparation  to  the  approximate  age  of  25  years,  applies  to 
this  kind  of  woric  as  well  as  to  medicine  or  law  or  any  other  profession. 

When  the  extension  worker  has  had  preparation  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  and  also  has  had  apprentice  work  and  has  been  credited  with  the  suc- 
cess he  has  attained  as  a  member  of  his  profession,  he  should  have  of  course 
the  same  opportunities  for  further  training  and  improvement  that  are  given 
to  teachers  wherever  a  liberal  and  intelligent  policy  obtains.  In  other  words, 
he  should  have  regular  opportunities  for  observation  and  study  throu^  travd 
and  attendance  on  special  courses  of  instruction,  in  order  to  broaden  his 
knowledge  and  to  bring  his  information  up  to  date. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  what  I  have  said  thus  far.  I  have  summarised 
simply  what  has  been  said  by  other  people  in  other  ways,  and  perhaps  in 
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this  year's  report  of  the  oommittee  on  instruction  in  agriculture  with  ref- 
erence particularly  to  extension  work. 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  call  attention  very  briefly  to  certain 
matters  which  were  brought  out  in  the  inquiry  which  our  oommittee 
made,  because  this  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  views  of  the  college  offioen  and 
others  who  are  now  dealing  with  this  subject  in  the  institutions  represmted 
in  this  Association.  The  question  was  asked  whethw  farm  experience  should 
be  regarded  as  a  prerequisite  to  entrance  on  a  course  of  undergraduate 
instruction  where  a  man  had  chosen  exteision  work.  Nearly  all  who  an- 
swered this  question  believed  that  a  rather  rigid  farm  experience  should  be 
insisted  upon  as  a  prerequisite.  In  regard  to  Uie  makeup  of  the  under- 
graduate courses,  about  eighty  percent  of  the  answers  favored  preecribing 
at  least  half  of  the  course,  and  near*y  all  favored  prescribing  a  minimimi 
fundamental  course  in  agriculture  and  its  rdatei  scieices.  About  three 
to  one  of  the  answers  were  in  favor  of  some  specialization  in  agriculture 
during  the  undergraduate  period.  Most  of  them  expressed  the  bdief  that  a 
distinct  difference  should  appear  between  the  required  work  of  extoision 
specialists  and  the  work  of  county  agents  or  of  other  general  practitionm 
idong  this  line.  There  was  also  general  agreement  that  the  electives  should 
be  confined  largely  to  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Training  in  the  eccHiomic 
and  social  sciences  also  was  generaUy  approved,  and  perhi^P^  more  emfdiasis 
was  laid  upon  this  because  of  some  of  the  questions  which  were  brought  out 
in  President  Hill's  paper  this  morning.  It  appears  that  under  presmt 
conditions  the  agricultiu^  "colleges  are  not  laying  sufficieit  emphasis  upon 
courses  in  economic  and  social  sciences.  These  courses  are  new  to  them  and 
many  are  giving  them  but  slight  attention .  We  are  beginning  to  see  that  such  an 
attitude  is  a  mistake.  I  think  it  will  be  unnecessary  in  the  coiu-se  of  a  few 
years  to  emphasize  the  matter  so  forcibly.  The  man  who  is  going  out  as 
an  extension  worker  should  have  some  understanding  of  problems  in  economics 
and  sociology.  Many  of  oiu*  answers  approved  of  courses  in  educational 
psychology  and  methods  of  education.  It  appeared  that  anything  like  de- 
finite instruction  under  the  head  of  extension  organization  methods  and  policy 
is  not  yet  available,  but  that  a  few  instituticms  now  are  organising  such 
courses.  Under  the  head  of  graduate  coiurses  it  appeared  that  many  people  are 
afraid  of  too  much  technical  education.  This  means,  apparently,  that  they 
fear  the  extension  worker  will  take  too  many  higher  courses  wtdch  are  merely 
theoretical  in  character  or  which  are  framed  with  special  reference  to  training 
research  men. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  extension  workers  in  the  field  on  the 
subject,  several  county  agents  who  had  had  no  regular  technical  training 
were  asked  to  express  their  attitude  towards  technical  education.  In  almost 
every  case  they  deplored  the  lack  of  such  training.  There  is  no  doubt  Uiat 
there  are  now  in  the  service  a  considerable  number  of  successful  extoision 
workers  who  have  had  no  technical  training  in  agriculture,  and  doubtless 
there  always  will  be  employed  a  certain  number  of  these  men  who  have  not 
taken  regular  courses  of  instruction  in  either  schools  or  colleges.  In  most 
instances,  however,  we  find  that  such  men,  in  one  way  or  another,  have  had 
exceptional  opportunities  to  gather  information  on  the  subjects  wiUi  which  they 
have  to  deal,  and  that  by  their  own  study  and  observation  they  have  trained 
themselves.  However,  we  ought  to  meet  the  situation  frankly.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  a  general  way  we  must  insist  that  extension  workers  shall 
have  a  regular  course  in  an  agricultural  college.    That  this  is  desirable  will 
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be  more  in  evidence  as  extension  work  develops,  for  reasons  referred  to  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  this  address. 

Farm  experience,  or  practice  in  extension  work  after  graduation,  also 
is  generally  favored  in  replies  to  our  inquiries.  Farm  practice  and  appren- 
ticeship in  extension  work  were  favored  by  many  and  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. A  considerable  nimiber  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  extension 
worker  shoiild  be  prepared  to  a  certain  extent  by  being  placed  in  charge  of 
some  definite  farm  project.  Others  thought  that  teaching  was  a  good  preparar 
tion  for  the  extension  worker  and  could  be  counted  as  practical  preparation. 
Several  of  those  who  replied  thought  that  experience  in  some  commercial 
work,  such  as  selling  farm  machinery,  was  a  good  preparation  for  an  exten- 
sion worker,  and  a  few  favored  some  experiment  station  work,  particularly 
with  the  idea  that  the  experience  woiild  enable  the  worker  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  experiment  station  activities,  see  what  they  really  meant  and  how 
he  best  could  make  use  of  their  findings. 

E.  A.  Bbtan.  May  I  say  a  word  regarding  the  matter  of  graduate 
study  as  a  preparation  for  extension  work  or  for  agriciiltural  teaching? 
Of  course,  additional  study  always  is  good  and  wholesome;  but  Uiere  is  some 
danger  lest  we  come  too  greatly  under  the  influence  of  an  idea  characteristic  of 
those  who  bask  in  academic  shades,  who  sometimes  think  that  nobody 
can  teach  unless  he  is  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  or  a  doctor  of  the  philosophy 
of  agriculture. 

Most  college  and  university  administrators  now  feel  that  in  the  selection 
of  young  men  for  teaching  or  research  they  must  get  those  who  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  graduate  study.  I,  for  one,  would  not  feel  as  strongly  as  this, 
because  these  are  new  subjects  of  a  very  practical  sort.  When  I  was  a  younger 
man,  I  used  to  look  with  some  degree  of  fear  upon  a  person  who  had  won  a 
degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  who  was  a  candidate  for  a  position  in  my  faculty,  lest 
he  might  be  one  of  those  who  had  continued  his  graduate  studies  thus  long 
because  there  was  no  very  great  demand  for  his  services.  I  have  found  frequently, 
in  my  experience,  that  the  brightest  and  strongest  of  the  young  men  are 
so  much  in  demand  that  oftentimes  their  graduate  study  is  postponed  for  many 
years;  sometimes  they  never  get  to  it.  Oftentimes  the  weaker  and  less  vig- 
orous continue  to  attend  school  because  there  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do. 
Often  there  are  other  things  which  count  in  an  education  which  really  are 
quite  as  important  as  academic  studies. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  suggest  that  it  is  unwise  or  improper  to  expect 
as  time  goes  on  that  extension  workers  shall  do  graduate  work.  I  repeat 
that  it  is  alwajTS  good  and  alwajrs  wholesome.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
doctor  of  medicine  and  surgery  to  go  back  to  the  medical  school  and  do  more 
work,  and  so  it  is  a  good  policy  for  the  student  of  agriculture  or  mining  or 
eccmomics  or  what  not  to  pursue  further  study;  but  we  ought  not  to  be  forced 
too  rapidly  in  that  direction  or  to  make  too  much  of  graduate  degrees. 

D.  H.  Hill  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  President 
Pearson  emphasize  the  need  of  better  English  equipment  for  men  who  are 
prq)aring  to  go  into  agricultural  extension  or  experimental  work,  especially 
into  exp^imental  careers.  Some  of  our  co-workers  who  are  doing  excellent 
observational  or  investigational  work  are  spoiling  their  good  work  by  an 
utterly  inadequate  presentation  of  their  results.  A  slouchy  presentation  of 
a  thought  always  suggests  slouchy  investigational  methods.  Agricultural 
teachers  ought  to  join  hands  with  English  teachers  in  trying  to  get  their  men 
to  be  accurate  apd  interesting  writers.    Bulletins  and  other  research  work 
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have  of  course  added  value  and  added  dignity  when  ihe  thought  is  deariy, 
vividly  set  forth. 

A  Delboatb.  The  authors  of  the  papers  to  which  we  have  listened 
occupy  administrative  positions.  I  would  like  to  speak  as  a  teacher.  I 
have  been  teaching  agriculture  for  17  years.  When  I  think  of  the  inreparation 
I  had  for  that  teaching,  and  begin  to  sum  up  the  insufficiencies  that  were 
in  that  preparation,  I  feel  that,  although  I  had  the  best  of  teachers,  yet  the  one 
thing  that  I  lacked  in  all  my  teaching  was  good  understanding.  The  subjects 
were  sufficienUy  well  presented  and  in  sufficient  number,  covering  the  many 
varied  aspects  of  agriculture;  but  did  they  give  one  understandingT 

I  was  at  work  in  the  field  one  vacation  morning  when  my  college  teacher, 
Professor  Roberts,  came  up  and  asked  what  course  I  meant  to  take  the  next 
semester.  I  told  him  that  I  meant  to  take  histology,  and  that  that  mif^t 
lead  me  to  take  psychology,  and  that  I  did  not  know  where  that  would 
lead  me.  He  said,  "Well,  do  you  think  in  taking  that  course  that  you 
will  get  understandingT"  That  set  me  thinking  just  what  he  meant.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  tedmical  subjects  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate,  would  tend  to  give  me  a  mrae  comprebexuAye  outlook  on 
life,  whether  or  not  agriculture  contributed  to  a  man's  understanding 
and  to  his  judgment  and  to  his  capacity  and  interpretative  ability.  I 
trust  that  I  may  so  teach  that  my  students  shall  have  understanding  and 
judgment  and  perspicacity;  that  I  may  be  able  also  to  inspire  them  in  such 
a  way  that  they  wOl  come  to  believe  that  this  great  subject  of  agriculture 
is  something  worthy  of  Uieir  study. 

A  Delegate.  Our  men  should  be  trained  in  dij^macy.  They  should 
be  taught  not  to  talk  over  the  heads  of  their  audiences;  to  be  straightfOTward 
and  not  supercilious;  to  realise  that  in  many  important  matters  they  know 
far  less  Uian  do  Uiose  Uiey  seek  to  instruct;  to  deliver  the  message  they  are 
fitted  to  deliver,  acknowledging  their  ignorance  whenever  they  should  do  so. 
Is  the  holder  of  a  doctor's  degree  Uie  better  for  itT  Perhi^,  and  perhaps  not. 
If  he  studies  no  further,  he  is  outclassed  as  compared  wiUi  Uie  man  who  is 
of  an  observing  trend  of  mind.  If,  however,  with  this  larger  knowledge 
and  experience  that  has  come  to  him,  he  studies  yet  further  and  keeps  alive 
and  up  to  date,  the  advanced  degree  is  well  worth  while. 

J.  L.  Sntder.  Dean  Hunt's  paper  appears  to  advocate  that  a  boy 
when  he  graduates  from  college  should  get  a  job  and  that  he  needs  no  graduate 
work.  I  consider  that  to  be  dangerous  advice.  We  have  at  Michigan  some 
good  men  who  have  done  little  or  no  graduate  work;  yet  the  strongest  men 
in  the  institution  have  pursued  graduate  work,  and  I  believe  that  theory 
will  hold  everywhere.  We  advise  our  young  men  to  get  more  knowledge 
and  more  training.  Many  cannot  do  it  until  they  have  earned  money. 
Many  do  well  to  get  practical  experience  before  taking  graduate  work.  But 
if  they  are  to  succeed  and  to  make  the  most  of  Uiemsdves,  they  must  have 
much  more  training  than  they  get  in  the  undergraduate  courses. 

I  have  never  seen  a  bright,  capable  fellow  injured  by  graduate  study. 
The  poor  student  is  improved  and  the  capable  man  is  made  infinitdy  better. 
The  enthusiast  who  talks  and  talks  with  little  effect  to  his  class  rardy  holds  an 
advanced  degree.  On  the  contrary,  one  who  has  done  graduate  work  successful- 
ly neither  humbugs  himself  nor  misleads  his  class.  In  the  near  future  all 
those  who  teach  the  technical  agricultural  subjects  will  be  required  to  have 
more  training  than  that  secured  in  und^graduate  courses.  I  protest  against 
the  doctrine  that  graduate  study  is  relatively  lumeoessary  and  undesirable.  In 
my  opinion  we  need  to  encourage  graduate  study  to  the  limit. 
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A  Dblboate.  There  is  a  young  man  at  one  of  our  great  universi- 
iiee  who  is  now  losing  just  $900  a  year  on  liky  advice.  He  received  his  bach- 
elor's degree  last  year  and  was  offered  a  position  as  assistant  in  county  agent 
work  at  a  salary  of  $1,500,  a  position  in  which  he  would  have  made  good. 
He  was  offered  also  at  the  same  time  a  position  as  instructor  at  $600,  with 
half  time  for  graduate  work.  He  counselled  with  me.  I  said  to  him, 
"If  you  become  assistant  county  agent,  you  will  succeed  and  your 
salary  will  in  time  increase,  I  have  no  doubt,  perhaps  to  $2,000.  If  you 
begin  as  an  instructor  at  $600  and  secure  your  advanced  degrees,  you  will 
succeed  there  also.  The  thing  for  you  to  consider  is  where  you  will  be 
twenty  years  hence  and  not  the  immediate  result  this  next  year.  In  my 
opinion,  if  you  take  the  $600  position  and  do  graduate  work,  your  ultimate 
position  in  life  will  be  far  higher  and  one  of  far  more  influence  than  if  you 
take  the  higher  salary  at  the  present  time." 

A.  J.  Mbter  of  Missouri.  May  I  present  an  idea  that  I  hope  to  see 
tried  out  in  Missouri,  trusting  that  it  may  have  in  it  enough  of  merit  so  that 
other  colleges  may  see  fit  to  give  it  a  trial?  The  idea  is  to  assign  graduate 
students  to  specific  extension  problems  and  have  them  work  those  problems 
out  from  beginning  to  end.  Under  the  plan  of  study  I  have  in  mind,  a  student 
will  be  assigned  to  a  preliminary  survey — social,  agricultural  and  economic — 
in  the  community  where  the  work  is  to  be  done,  so  that  he  may  frame  his 
course  to  meet  a  specific  set  of  conditions.  He  is  then  required  to  prepare 
a  working  plan  of  procedure,  beginning  at  the  beginning  and  giving  a  reason 
for  every  step.  If  there  is  to  be  an  advance  publicity  campaign,  he  prepares 
the  newspaper  notices,  posters,  circular  letters,  handbills,  pamphlets,  or 
whatever  printed  or  written  matter  is  needed.  If  it  is  decided  that  charts, 
lanterns  slides  or  permanent  demonstration  material  is  needed,  he  assembles 
such  equipment.  He  prepares  speeches  or  outlines  of  speeches  if  the  problem 
involves  speech  making.  Under  proper  supervision  the  whole  problem  is 
analysed  and  reviewed  in  detail  from  every  angle,  from  that  of  the  technical 
department,  from  the  editorial  viewpoint,  from  its  psychological  aspect, 
if  it  has  one.  All  demonstrations  and  addresses  are  actually  given  in  the 
presence  of  an  audience  of  competent  critics. 

After  all  this  has  been  gone  through  with,  the  new  worker  is  sent  to  the 
field  to  follow  the  plan  he  has  worked  out.  He  is  called  upon  to  check  his 
work  at  every  step,  so  that  he  may  put  cause  and  effect  together,  thereby 
obtaining  the  true  measure  of  the  success  of  his  working  plans.  The  problem 
is  not  considered  as  completed  until  he  has  made  detailed  follow-up  obser- 
vations to  know  whether  he  has  really  accomplished  an3rthing  and  just  what  he 
has  accomplished. 

If  we  had  students  scattered  all  over  the  land  doing  work  of  this  kind 
we  would  not  only  train  extension  workers  but  we  would  assemble  a  fund 
of  information  on  the  professional  side  of  extension  work  which  is  much  needed 
and  completely  lacking.  We  need  a  vast  amount  of  research  work  in  extension 
methods  and  practices,  some  means  of  putting  extension  work  on  a  scientific 
basts. 

A  Deleqatb.  What  should  be  the  imdergraduate  preparation  for 
graduate  work  along  extension  lines? 

A.  J.  Mkter.  Personally  I  stress  the  idea  of  making  every  extension 
worker  something  of  a  specialist,  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  do  in  four  years, 
which  is  not  Y&ry  much. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  empharaze  what  President  Snyder  has  well  said 
touching  the  need  of  graduate  work?    I  do  not  hold  that  an  immediate  job 
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18  a  vital  matter.  I  would  not  have  our  young  m^  misled  by  incorrect 
inferences.  If  we  are  to  attract  strong  high  school  studmts  we  must  keep 
agriculture  on  the  same  high  plane  that  the  other  subjects  occupy  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  subjects  with  which  it  has  to  compete.  Unless 
our  teachers  in  agriculture  are  as  well  trained  as  our  teachers  in  xoology, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  the  English  language,  German  and  the  like,  the 
strong  men  will  be  attracted  to  the  strong  subjects  and  the  trained  men  will 
avoid  agriculture.  Now  these  students  will  get  the  inspiration  from  and  be 
guided  very  largely  before  they  reach  college  by  principals  and  teachers. 
These  high  school  principals  and  teachers  will  not  go  to  a  college  to  study 
agriculture  after  they  have  taken  their  master's  degrees  from  Chicago, 
CaUfomia^  Yale  or  Harvard,  if  they  have  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  young  men  on 
whose  bacheloi  's  diploma  the  ink  is  hardly  dry.  They  will  have  little  respect 
for  such  instruction  and  will  advise  their  strong  students  to  avoid  it  because 
there  is  not  much  in  it. 

It  is  said  that  Lord  Bacon  collected  all  the  books  that  ever  had  been  written 
on  agriculture,  read  them  through,  and  then  made  a  bonfire  of  than,  saying: 
"In  these  books  I  find  no  principles;  therefore  they  can  be  of  no  use  to 
any  man.''  We  are  now  beginning  to  succec^d  in  attracing  strong  men, 
and  this  is  largely  because  our  leaders,  our  research  men,  our  teachers,  are 
better  trained  than  they  were  in  the  past. 

On  motion,  the  program  committee  for  the  next  convention  was  requested 
to  pro\'ide  a  round  table  discussion  for  the  presidents  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  as  such  and  another  for  the  deans  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
engineering  in  the  state  universities. 

E.  E.  Sparks  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I  say  for  the  conmiittee  appointed 
to  notify  the  Land-Grant  College  Engineering  Association  touching  the  action 
of  this  section  in  forming  a  division  of  engineering,  that  it  called  upon  the 
Association  in  question  and  made  its  report.  It  was  received  with  applause 
and  every  manifestation  of  pleasure.  That  Association  will  [nt>oeed  to  co- 
operate with  the  college  section  of  this  Association  in  organizing  a  division 
to  be  known  as  the  engineering  division  of  the  college  section. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  then  made  by  its  chairman 
and,  on  motion,  received  and  adopted  (see  page  154). 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Friday,  August  13. 

Afternoon  Session,  Friday,  August  13,  1915 

joint  session  with  the  land-grant  college  enginbeitino  association 

The  joint  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  of  the  Land-Grant 
College  Engineering  Association,  Prof.  H.  W.  Tyler  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Chairman.  President  Waters  of  Kansas  will  discuss  "The 
Administiation  of  Engineering  Divisions  of  Land-Grant  Colleges." 

H.  J.  Waters.  Instead  of  discussing  the  details  of  the  organisation 
of  an  engineering  college,  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  observa- 
tions growing  out  of  an  experience  of  about  twenty  years  in  the  administra- 
tion of  educational  institutions  in  general.  Almost  any  sort  of  an  organiia^ 
tion  with  the  right  sort  of  a  man  will  be  successful  and  will  last  a  long  time. 
Whenever  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  ri^t  sort  of  a  man  at  the 
head  of  any  phase  of  the  work,  I  have  felt  that  I  could  dismiss  that  part 
of  the  work  from  my  mind,  and  let  him  alone  and  that  he  would  always 
work  it  out,  leaving  me  free  to  devote  attention  to  phases  less  well  taken  care 
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of.  Without  the  right  man.  no  amount  of  organization,  no  amount  of  atten- 
tion, no  amount  of  prodding,  pulling  and  persuading,  will  serve.  The  man 
is  the  essential,  the  vital  element.  Then  opportunity  must  be  given  him. 
Good  men  cannot  be  held  today  when  they  have  to  make  their  own  opportun- 
ities. They  will  seek  institutions  that  will  provide  opportimities.  Some  men 
caD  make  their  equipments  and  a  few  men  prefer  to  do  it.  Some  men  can  not 
use  good  apparatus  if  you  give  it  to  them.  They  prefer  to  make  their  own, 
crude,  but  efficient.  A  few  such  men  have  attained  great  distinction.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  a  man  in  Germany  who  would  not  buy 
apparatus.  His  laboratory  looked  like  a  second  hand  shop.  He  was  a  great 
leader;  but  such  men  are  very  rare.  However,  in  our  educational  institutions 
the  best  men  are  not  apt  to  be  satisfied  to  use  home  made  equipment. 

The  only  way  successfully  to  administer  a  department  that  has  a  good 
man  at  its  head  is  to  let  him  work  out  his  own  salvation  after  you  have  pro- 
vided the  means.  As  to  what  constitutes  a  good  man,  what  the  specifi- 
cations arc,  what  the  training  is,  what  experience  he  must  have  had,  that  is 
another  and  a  serious  matter.  No  rules  can  be  laid  down.  One  man,  with 
an  amount  of  training  that  would  be  entirely  insufficient  for  the  average  man, 
will  be  eminently  successfiil;  another,  with  training  that  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  average  successful  man,  will  not  succeed. 

1  hold  that  it  is  as  important  in  engineering  as  in  agriculture  for  the  teacher 
to  have  had  practical  experience  in  addition  to  good  training.  I  do  not  feel 
that  graduate  study  is  of  as  much  importance  in  engineering  as  in  agricul- 
ture. 1  beUeve  that  out  in  the  great  world  of  experience  and  activity  is  the 
place  for  him  to  round  out  his  engineering  education  and  prepare  himself 
to  be  a  successful  engineering  teacher.  He  must  be  made  to  be  responsible 
for  some  phase  of  work.  He  should  not  merely  visit  the  Westinghouse  shops, 
look  through  them  casually,  see  the  things  that  are  spectacular  and  inter- 
esting, and  then  go  to  some  other  shop  somewhere  and  spend  a  few  minutes 
in  a  casual  excursion.  We  have  that  sort  of  thing  in  graduate  work  in  agri- 
culture and  credit  is  given  for  it;  but  it  is  not  serious  work.  The  man  in  any 
of  these  lines  of  work  must  feel  responsibility.  If  he  designs  a  bridge  he  should 
see  it  built,  see  that  it  stands  up  and  carries  the  load,  see  that  it  is  built 
at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Nothing  inspires  a  young  man  as  much  aF  to  be  located  where  there  is  ' 
a  man  who  has  done  things,  who  has  had  large,  successful,  varied  experience. 
Hence,  I  feel  that  the  engineer  should  have  the  opportunity  either  to  have  a 
large  practice  on  the  side,  or  to  get  out  during  the  year  in  vacation  time  and 
do  thmgs  where  things  are  happening;  to  get  out  of  the  classroom,  the  labora- 
tory and  the  shop  to  places  where  large  enterprises  are  under  way,  that  he 
should  become  a  part  of  them  and  not  merely  visit  them.  I  have  no  faith 
in  visiting,  because  I  have  done  some  visiting  myself  and  know  how  it  goes. 
We  visit  things  that  are  interesting  and  do  those  things  that  please  us;  but 
when  we  are  at  work  and  get  up  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  answer 
the  call  of  the  whistle  and  punch  the  time-clock  and  feel  responsibility 
for  the  outcome  of  the  day's  work,  and  that  we  are  part  of  the  organization, 
we  are  learning  something  about  the  work. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  the  administration  of  an  engineering  college,  just  as 
in  the  administration  of  an  agiicultural  college,  I  stress  the  practical  experience 
of  the  men  who  do  the  teaching.  If  I  could  not  get  that  sort  of  a  man,  I 
should  insist  upon  the  man  I  secured  getting  that  sort  of  training  before  he 
was  with  me  \ery  long,  and  before  he  could  expect  any  material  advance  in 
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sabry  or  position.  Such  a  requirement  is  fair  alike  to  the  institutkm  and  to 
the  teacher. 

However,  to  get  and  to  support  sudi  a  man  is  not  the  only  important 
administrative  duty.  The  getting  rid  of  men  is  scMnetimes  quite  as  important. 
The  business  of  the  president  or  the  dean  is  said  to  be  that  of  hiring  and  firing; 
but  it  is  not  as  simple  as  that.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  man  who  has 
been  in  the  harness  for  a  long  time,  who  is  now  beginning  to  devdop  a  double 
chin,  who  has  to  go  to  the  tailor  to  get  clothes  to  fit  him,  who  has  established 
an  excdlent  reputation,  who  has  a  delightful  family  and  a  salary  on  which 
he  can  live  in  comfort  and  who  is  disposed  to  take  things  easily  after  he  becomes 
forty-five  years  old?  Many  a  man  who  has  promised  well  at  thirty-five 
is  a  failure  at  forty-five.  How  can  he  be  awakened  ythean  he  shows  a  tendoicy 
to  go  to  sleep?  Usually  such  a  man  has  gathered  his  own  graduates  into  his 
department,  men  whom  he  has  trained,  who  like  him  and  his  habits  and  track 
along  after  him.  Sometimes  you  can  wake  him  up  by  placing  one  or  two 
well-trained,  practical,  experienced  wide-awake  men  in  the  department, 
giving  them  a  chance  to  do  things  without  being  at  all  disloyal  to  their  superior. 
But  Uiat  does  not  alvrayB  serve  the  purpose.  Sometimes  more  drastic  mea- 
sures are  needed;  a  leave  of  absence  does  good;  a  year  in  ^K^ch  to  look  around 
and  see  what  other  people  have  done  and  are  doing.  The  teacher  may  then 
come  back  with  a  new  vision.  If  that  does  not  woik,  the  only  remedy  is 
either  to  split  the  department  and  place  a'man  next  to  him  who  wiU  do  things, 
loading  the  responsibility  largely  on  the  new  man;  or  to  split  the  department, 
giving  the  elementary  work  to  the  older  man,  letting  the  younger  man  handle 
administrative  questions  and  be  in  charge  of  the  assistants,  indeed  do  practio- 
aUy  all  the  work.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  actually  to  ask  for  a  resignatiiHi, 
even  after  long  service.  I  do  not  feel  that  an  institution  is  under  any  moral 
obUgation  to  keep  a  teacher  after  he  had  become  in^cient.  Its  primal  re- 
sponsibilities are  to  its  students,  who  should  receive  the  ri^t  kind  of  instruc- 
tion. If  teachers  go  to  sleep  and  fail  to  manifest  red  blood  and  new  life, 
retire  them  in  some  way;  but  under  no  circumstances  retain  them  on  account 
of  sentiment  or  for  the  sake  of  stability  of  the  in.stitution  or  because  of  kmg 
tenure  of  office.  Sometimes  stability  is  an  asset,  but  often  it  becomes  a 
liability.  I  have  seen  institutions  where  things  were  running  too  smoothly, 
indicating  that  they  were  running  down  hill.  I  maintain  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  change  in  t^e  institution,  if  it  is  wisely  directed,  is  the  only  way 
in  which  you  are  going  to  maintain  its  standard.  Tliat  is  particulariy  true  of 
the  smaller  institutions  that  constantly  are  being  preyed  upon  by  t^e  larger 
institutions.  Under  such  circumstances  a  certain  amount  of  change  is 
inevitable.  The  larger  institutions  take  the  best  nk&k  and  those  who  are  left 
are  the  least  fit.  If  you  cling  to  those  who  have  drifted  and  nurse  them  along 
and  keep  them  alive  as  long  as  you  can  with  li^t  work  and  sli^t  disturbance 
and  perfect  peace  of  mind,  you  have  the  conditions  for  dry  rot,  for  a  dead 
institution. 

The  engineering  colleges  may  learn  much  from  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  vice  versa.  In  no  department  in  oiv  land-grant  colleges  is  good  teaching 
so  prominent  as  in  the  engineering  department.  In  my  judgment  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  do  not  begin  to  approach  engineering  colleges  in  the  quality 
of  the  organization  of  their  work  and  in  t^e  quality  of  training.  However, 
the  engineering  colleges  need  to  develop  certain  qualities  in  their  men  that 
the  agricultural  colleges  develop  to  a  high  degree,  more  particularly  sound 
judgment.  Engineering  education  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  too  exact  and 
mathematical.    Its  votaries  are  too  much  inclined  to  set  down  a  figure  and 
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work  out  the  problem  by  logarithms  or  otherwise,  and  then  afterwards 
to  guess  at  it,  because  it  is  partly  a  guess  after  it  is  figured  out  and  they  have 
not  been  trained  to  guess.  In  agriculture  students  are  trained  to  guess 
£rom  the  beginning,  and,  therefore,  they  become  better  guessers.  To  apply 
one's  formula  and  then  to  throw  it  to  Uie  winds  and  to  use  common  sense, 
is  a  fine  and  splendid  quality  in  an   engineer  as  well  as  in  an  agriculturist. 

The  engineers  may  well  cultivate  the  wider  and  broader  interest  that  the 
agriculturists  take  in  affairs.  The  engineers  have  been  trained  primarily 
to  think  Uiat  a  man  is  successful  and  is  performing  his  duty  if  he  is  a  part 
of  a  machine  or  an  organization.  They  go  out  into  a  sort  of  a  lock-step. 
Their  vision  should  be  broadened  and  the  opportunity  pointed  out  to  them 
to  run  the  thing  instead  of  becoming  a  part  of  it.  I  fear  that  the  engineering 
colleges  have  not  felt  their  responsibility  for  the  trend  in  the  developments 
along  industrial  lines  that  the  men  trained  in  agriculture  have  felt  for  the  trend 
of  the  development  along  their  lines.  They  have  not  given  their  men  the 
vision  or  the  inspiration  for  leadership.  They  have  been  training  men  so 
earnestly  in  technical  details  that  in  part  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  larger 
things.  We  need  men  of  the  larger  sort  in  this  coimtry,  for  we  face  the  situa- 
tion now  of  taking  over  the  worid's  markets  of  manufactured  material.  We 
shall  have  to  lessen  our  exports  of  raw  material  and  increase  Uiose  of  finished 
products;  and  to  do  this  we  need  men  capable  of  world  leadership,  men  trained 
in  world  trade  and  salesmanship;  and  the  engineers  above  all  men  ought 
to  be  qualified  to  assume  such  responsibilities. 

When  this  war  is  over,  and  when  the  people  who  have  been  engaged 
in  it  make  a  crop  so  that  they  have  something  to  eat,  we  may  be  hard  pressed 
for  something  to  sell  in  a  foreign  market.  The  demand  for  cartridges,  for 
cotton  wiUi  which  to  make  explosives,  for  gasoline,  for  motor  trucks  and  things 
of  that  sort,  will  have  passed  away.  We  shall  not  be  in  the  food  exporting 
business,  granting  a  normal  season,  and  we  shall  have  to  manufacture  our 
own  products.  Our  foreign  exports  have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
under  Uie  war  stimiilus.  But  all  the  material  we  are  now  sending  will  be 
useless;  there  will  be  no  demand  for  it  after  the  war  is  over  and  when  the  war- 
ring nations  have  a  chance  to  make  a  crop. 

We  have  been  discussing  as  a  mathematical  proposition  the  trade  situa- 
tions in  South  America  and  in  the  oriental  countries.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
take  hold  of  that  trade,  very  largely  because  we  have  not  had  the  trained  men 
at  the  head  of  engineering  affairs.  I  repeat,  the  engineering  institutions 
of  this  country  ought  to  train  their  men  for  its  large  affairs;  and  we  shoiild 
eh&pe  the  trend  and  development  of  our  industrial  affairs  through  our  ooU^e 
graduates  in  engineering  just  as  we  are  doing  now  in  agricultiure. 

The  Chairman.  Dean  A.  Marston  of  Iowa  will  discuss  "Duplication 
in  Engineering  between  Land-Grant  Institutions  and  State  Universities." 

Dttpucation  in  ENQiifBERiNa  Bbtwebn  Land-Grant  Institutions  and 
State  UmvERsmES 

Bt  a.  Marston 

Duplication  in  engineering  between  land-grant  institutions  and  state 
universities  has  received  much  criticism  in  recent  years.  In  several  states 
active  movements  have  been  started  to  do  away  with  such  duplication.  A  few 
of  these  have  succeeded,  while  others  have  failed,  but  all  have  caused  much 
turmoil  and  uncertainty  in  higher  education  in  the  states  affected. 
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T^veary  institut  on  represented  in  this  Association  is  deeply  interested  in 
this  question.  Indeed  the  very  exist^ice  of  important  departments  oC  their 
woric  may  be  said  to  be  at  stake.  In  the  22  states  and  territories  where  the 
land-grant  institution  is  united  with  the  university,  the  state  univeisities  have 
essentially  the  same  interests  as  the  28  separate  state  colleges,  thougjh  not  in 
such  vital  degree. 

The  original  interpretation  of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act,  the  repeated 
endorsements  of  Congress  given  in  additional  legLslation,  and  40  yeaiB  of 
practice. have  combined  to  establish  oigineering  so  firmly  at  the  land-grant 
institutions,  both  separate  and  combined,  that  in  1909  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  was  unanimous  in 
adopting  an  official  resolution,  stating  "that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Assodatioo 
that  the  national  laws  which  constitute  the  charter  of  the  land-grant  ccdleges 
distinctly  prescribe  work  of  collegiate  grade  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts, 
including  oigineering  in  all  its  branches  and  the  sciences  rdated  to  the  indus- 
tries, irrespective  of  whether  the  coll^^es  are  established  separatdy  or  as  parts 
of  universities' \ 

While  the  land-grant  institutions  of  all  the  states  and  territories  would  be 
seriously  injiu^  by  an  interpretation  of  the  Morrill  Act  which  would  exdude 
engineering,  there  are  only  17  states  and  territories  in  which  engineering  in- 
struction has  actually  been  offered  at  a  land-grant  college  and  also  at  a  state 
university.  In  Oregon  and  Montana  this  duplication  has  now  ceased  by  the 
elimination  of  engineering  from  the  state  university  curricula.  In  Kansas 
and  North  Dakota,  following  an  investigation  by  a  central  board,  instruction 
in  engineering  has  been  continued  at  both  institutions.  An  attempt  made 
by  the  Michigan  legislature  to  limit  the  annual  expenditure  for  engineering 
at  the  land-grant  college  to  $35,000  has  been  declared  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court  to  be  unconstitutional.  In  Iowa  the  State  Board  of  Education  attempt- 
ed, without  success,  to  co-ordinate  the  three  state  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. The  elimination  of  engineering  instruction  from  the  state  university 
curriciila  was  one  of  several  important  features  of  its  plan. 

The  discussion  and  agitation  concerning  duplication  in  oigineering  in- 
struction have  been  much  too  narrow  in  scope  and  too  partisan  in  character. 
Institutional  rivalry  has  too  often  fiunished  the  real  motive.  Decreased  state 
expenditure,  which  has  been  made  prominent  in  the  argument  because  it  in- 
terests the  voter,  is  not  the  only  or  the  most  important  matter  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  duplication,  or  any  other  educational  question.  The 
"educational  experts''  who  have  so  complacently  addressed  themselves  to 
the  subject  have  woefully  failed  to  realize  the  vital  connection  of  duplication 
in  engineering  with  the  vastly  broader  and  bigger  question  of  an  adequate 
national  mechanic  arts  educational  system. 

The  real  question  which  should  be  decided  in  each  case  is  not  merdy 
whether  a  state  should  nuiintain  two  engineering  schools,  but  how  many  and 
what  kind  of  engineering  schools  are  needed  to  meet  its  presoit  medianic  arts 
needs  and  probable  future  develpoment.  Private  as  well  as  state  engineering 
schools  should  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  this  question.  The  eight 
strong  New  York  schoob  and  Pennsylvania's  seven  should  be  considered  in 
deciding  how  many  engineering  schoob  should  receive  state  i4>propriations 
from  these  commonwealths. 

Moreover,  duplication  in  engineering  between  state  supported  schoob 
b  not  confined  to  the  land-grant  institutions  and  state  imiversities.  New 
Hampshire  appropriates  to  Dartmouth,  as  well  as  to  Durham;  V^mont  to 
Norwich  as  well  as  to  the  University  of  Vermont;  Messachusetts  to  the  Woroes- 
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ter  Polytechnic  Institute  as  well  as  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; New  York  to  Alfred  University  and  to  Syracuse  as'weU  ^J^  ComeU" 
Pennsylvania  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  University  of  ^Pitts- 
burg smd  to  Temple  University  as  well  as  to  Pennsylvania  State;  Ohio  to  Ohio 
University  as  weU  as  to  Ohio  State  University. 

hi  Probably  the  most  startling  instance  of  duplication  in  engineering  in  the 
Umted^^States,  if  not  in  the  world,  is  at  Schenley  Park,  Pittsburg,  where  the 
Univ^sity  of  Pittsburg  and  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  maintain 
fuU  fledged,  independent,  rival  engineering  schools  on  the  same  campus.  The 
latter,  established  much  later  than  the  first  named,  is  a  quite  complete  mechanic 
arts  institution,  maintaining  separately  mechanic  arts  work  both  of  engineering 
and  of  trade  school  grade.  The  facts  in  tlus  case  certainly  tend  to  show  how 
essential  engineering  is  to  any  strong  mechanic  arts  college. 
f^  For  many  years  the  engineers  at  land-grant  institutions  have  been  in- 
dited to  their  colleagues  in  agriculture  for  loyal  and  effective  support  against 
attempts  to  nullify  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  which  call  for  college 
grade  (or  engineering)  instructicm  in  mechanic  arts,  on  a  par  with  that  offered 
in  agriculture.  Evidently  duplication  in  agriculture  at  state  institutions  of 
hi^er  learning,  as  well  as  in  engineering,  is  now  a  possibility  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  near  future.  It  is  undeistood  that  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity uses  a  196  acre  farm  for  agricultural  education  purposes  and  offers^a 
four-year  collegiate  course  in  agriculture  with  high  school  graduation  entrance 
requirements.  The  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  and  State  University  now 
offer  agricultural  instruction  to  teachers,  the  latter  in  summer  session  only. 
In  fact,  certain  Iowa  denominational  colleges  have  been  endeavoring  to  secure 
state  appropriations  wherewith  to  introduce  agricultural  work. 

Agricultural  education  is  now  passing  through  the  same  phase  which 
engineering  experienced  years  ago.  Once  despised  by  orthodox  imiversities 
and  colleges,  it  is  now  coveted  because  of  its  great  development,  and  especially 
because  of  its  great  popularity.  We  shall  soon  be  hearing  that  the  atmosphere 
of  a  university  is  essential  to  real  college  work  in  agriculture,  that  the  Morrill 
Act  contemplated  only  trade  school  agricultural  work,  and  especially  that 
agriculture  is  essential  to  a  real  imiversity. 

It  is  hi^  time  that  the  question  whether  or  not  another  state  institution 
shall  offer  the  engineering  instruction  which  is  required  at  land-grant  institu- 
tions by  the  terms  of  the  Morrill  Act  shall  be  determined  by  the  mechanical 
and  agricultural  needs  of  the  state  and  not  by  the  desire  of  partisan  alumni 
for  large  appropriations  and  for  increased  student  attendance  at  their  Alma 
Maters. 

The  engineering  schools  are  the  natural  leaders  in  an  adequate  national 
system  of  mechanic  arts  instruction.  They  have  a  most  important  part  to 
play  in  the  development  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  agricultural  industries  of 
the  states,  and  they  should  play  well  their  parts,  bearing  in  mind  the  German 
official  statement  that  "industrial  failure  is  threatened  when  the  schools,  in- 
stead c^  serving  industry,  mer^y  serve  their  own  purposes" .  * 

Mechanic  arts  is  a  broader  term  than  engineering.  Engineering  is  in- 
cluded in  mechanic  arts,  and  constitutes  its  professional  side.  The  mechanic 
arts  are  those  arts  which  are  characterized  by  applications  of  the  science  of 
mechanics.  The  term  is  not  derived  from  the  term  mechanics  as  applied  to 
artisans,  but  both  terms  trace  far  back  to  the  distinction  made  by  the  ancients 
between  mechanical  science  and  other  science.    Educationally,  the  term 

*Third  report  Royal  PruflBian  State  Industrial  Offioe,  U.  8.  Commiiwioiier  of  Education. 
Biptft  for  laioTVoL  1,  p.  800. 
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mfrfimic  arts  indudes  <»n|pnftflrin|^  eoguieeniig  ezieoflkm,  and  eDgmeering 
eiporimeat  sUtion  wcm^  together  with  such  limited  sub-oollegiate  or  trade 
school  work  as  proves  feasible  at  a  college  serving  a  state. 

Inrreaiingly  agriculture  is  becoming  an  industry  requiring  a  hi^  develop- 
ment of  engineering.  The  Morrill  Act  wisdy  provides  for  the  closest  aasocia- 
tioii  and  cooperation  at  the  same  institution  c^  college  education  in  agriculture 
and  in  engineering.  Such  association  is  helpful  both  to  agriculture,  which 
needs  a  q>ecial  devd<^>ment  of  engineering,  and  to  engineering,  miuxh.  finds  in 
agriculture  and  in  the  needs  of  agricultural  communities  some  of  its  greatest 
fields  of  usefulness. 

The  precession  of  engineering  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  closed 
caste,  whose  members  perform  mysterious  operations  beyond  the  comprdieii- 
skxi  of  the  most  skilled  mechanic.  It  is  the  professional  branch  of  mechanic 
arts.  Engineers  are  officers  in  the  great  industrial  army,  and  should  share 
fully  the  eff<Hrts,  the  hardships  and  the  triumphs  of  thdr  comrades  of  the  rank 
and  file.  This  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  land-grant  institutions,  the  ideal  toward 
miuick  the  people  of  the  United  States  struggled  for  half  a  century,  until,  while 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  gieat  war  for  union  and  freedom,  they  succeeded 
in  embodying  their  wishes  in  the  Land-Grant  Act,  in  inspiied  tenns,  definite 
and  yet  wisdy  broad.  To  remove  engineering  from  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions would  work  an  incalculable  injury  to  mechanic  arts  and  to  agriculture. 

The  only  legal  and  practicable  way  at  this  late  day  whereby  duplication 
in  engineering  at  a  lang-grant  institution  and  at  a  state  university  may  be 
obviated  is  to  diminate  it  from  the  imiversity  curricula.  The  writer  neither 
advocates  nor  decries  such  a  step.  The  decision  should  be  reached  only  aft^ 
a  very  careful  and  broad  study  of  the  circumstances  in  each  case.  Piivate 
engineering  schools  should  be  taken  into  account;  the  present  and  future 
development  of  mechanic  arts  and  of  agriculture  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  generously  provided  for.  Undoubtedly  there  are  states  where  duplication 
should  continue,  as  in  Michigan  for  example,  and  others  wh«:e  the  engineering 
instruction  shouJd  be  given  at  the  land-grant  institution  alcme. 

It  is  Qselesi  to  expect  to  eliminate  this  duplication  in  engineering  in  any 
state  without  the  entire  cessation  of  sU  engineering  instruction  at  the  one  or 
the  other  institution.  All  suggestioas  to  the  contrary  are  eith^  entirely  im- 
practicable, or  involve  the  retention  of  practically  all  the  undesirable  features 
of  d«^>lication  while  at  the  same  time  sacrificing  its  advantages.  Three  of 
these  futile  suggestions  may  be  considered  at  some  length. 

Ftrst.  It  has  been  suggested  (but  not  by  ccnnpetent  men  of  actual  sym- 
pathetic experience  in  agriculture  or  in  land-grant  college  instructional  work) 
that  the  mechanic  arts  instruction  at  land-grant  institutions  should  be  re- 
stricted to  woric  ci  trade  school  grade,  while  the  strictly  faiginemng  work  is 
dime  at  the  state  universities.  Restriction  to  trade  school  grade  of  the  agri- 
cultural work,  also,  would  fdlow  as  a  necessary  corolbry.  This  suggestion 
evidences  inability  to  understand  the  essential  character  of  trade  school  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  trade  school  must  be  essentially  a  local  scho<^.  Its 
students  are  boys  of  14  to  18,  who  should  Uve  at  home,  and  mechanics  who 
must  wikk  at  their  trades  for  a  living  while  studying.  Again,  the  trade  school 
must  serve  students  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Clearly  no  single  trade 
school  can  serve  a  state.  A  whole  system  of  trade  schools  is  needed  in  each 
state.  It  is  estimated  that  the  German  trade  schools  ought  to  train  at  least 
ten  highly  educated  mechanics  to  each  graduate  engineer.  Finally,  the  Morrill 
Act  specifically  requires  mechanic  arts  work  of  "college"  and  "professional" 
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grade,  aod  constitutes  the  irrevocable  Magna  Qiarta  of  the  land-grant  in- 
stitutions. 

Second.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  engineering  schools  at  the  state 
universities  should  become  "graduate"  engineering  schools,  that  is  with  en- 
trance requirements  of  graduation  from  a  liberpl  arts  coUege,  and  that  the 
engineering  schools  at  the  land-grant  institutions  should  be  restricted  to  present 
entrance  requirements.  The  curious  thing  about  this  suggestion  is  that  nether 
in  engineering  equipment  nor  in  f acuity,  nor  in  any  other  feature  of  engineering 
education  would  it  eliminate  duplication.  The  <mly  essentially  graduate 
feature  of  the  proposed  university  engineering  school  would  be  its  entrance 
requirements.  Its  engineering  instruction  would  be  the  same  undeigraduate 
work  taught  at  present,  in  fact  the  same  tau^t  to  engineen  all  over  the 
country,  at  land-grant  and  aU  other  engineering  schools.  E>ven  the  general, 
fundamental  work  (which,  curiously  enough  it  is  proposed  should  be  removed 
from  the  university  instead  of  from  the  land-grant  coUege)  would  still  be 
offered  at  the  university,  in  its  liberal  arts  college,  as  well  as  continued  at  the 
land-grant  institution.  Parenthetically  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  misleading 
to  term  engineering  schools  which  teach  mainly  undeigraduate  engineering 
work  "graduate  engineering  schools",  evoi  though  Harvard  and  Johns  Hc^kins 
adopt  this  nomenclatiure. 

CoUege  entrance  requirements  up-grade  as  the  years  go  by.  Colleges  of 
oigineering  and  of  agriculture  today  ask  for  many  mwe  units  than  they 
sought  50  years  ago;  and  in  the  near  future  it  may  be  necessary  to  the  proper 
education  of  engineers,  and  of  professional,  scientific  agriculturists  as  weU, 
to  insist  that  entrance  requirements  for  aU  coUegiate  oigineering  and  agricul- 
tural courses  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  present  day  liberal  arts 
college.  If  this  should  eventuate,  the  land-grant  colleges  must  then  be  free, 
as  it  present,  to  maintain  their  standards  as  hi^^  as  progress  in  the  industries 
and  in  education  shall  require.  To  permit  them  now  to  be  jockeyed  out  of 
the  right  and  opportimity  to  grow  with  mechanic  arts  and  agriculture  them- 
selves would  work  an  irreparable  injury  alike  te  the  industries  and  to  the 
instituticms. 

Third.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  various  engineering  courses  mi^t 
be  divided  between  the  land-grant  institution  and  the  state  imiversity,  so  that 
no  one  coiurse  shall  be  taught  at  both,  a  suggestion  reminiscent  of  King  Solo- 
mon's decision  in  the  dispute  over  the  baby.  Its  fallacy  is  evident.  All  the 
oigineering  courses  are  but  branches  of  one  profession.  A  laige  percentage 
of  the  work  is  practically  common  to  all  branches  and  the  same  equipment 
and  faculty  which  are  required  for  one  strong  course  share  extensivdy  in 
the  work  of  the  other  courses.  The  fundamental  work  in  mathematics, 
sciences,  etc.,  common  to  all  engineering  courses,  amounts  to  30  to  40  percent 
c^  the  total.  AH  properly  educated  engineers  must  receive  training  in  draw- 
ing shop-work,  mechanics,  survesring,  machinery,  electrical  engineering  and 
in  other  technical  subjects  common  to  all  engineering  courses.  Any  school 
equipped  to  train  and  graduate  properly  educated  engineers  in  any  one 
course,  will  necessarily  have  such  a  large  amount  of  the  equipment  required 
for  other  engineering  courses,  and  so  many  graduates  of  other  engineering 
courses  in  its  faculty,  that  it  can  add  other  strong  engineering  courses  at  small 
additional  cost,  and  ought  to  add  them  in  the  interests  of  educational  efficiency. 

One  state  has  actually  attempted  this  fallacious  plan  in  the  extreme,  sedc- 
ing  to  limit  the  engineering  instruction  at  the  land-grant  college  to  agricultural 
oigineering.  This  action  seems  to  the  writer  not  to  be  lawful,  for  agricultural 
engineering  was  not  even  thought  of  in  1862,  and  most  certainly  does  not  ade- 
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quately  provide  the  mechanic  arts  instructioD  required  by  the  Morrill  Act. 
But  if  this  institution  properly  educates  its  agricultural  engineers  (for  whom  it 
offers  a  professional  comse)  it  must  give  them  the  same  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, Engiiflh,  chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  materials  c^  construction  and 
other  fundamental  subjects  which  is  necessary  for  civil,  electrical  and  mechani- 
cal engineers.  It  must  teach  them  most  of  the  surveying,  drawing,  irrigation 
engineering,  drainage  engineering  and  highway  engineering  required  for  civil 
engineers.  It  must  teach  th^n  much  of  the  shop-woric,  nuMshine  design, 
factory  and  power  engineering  required  for  mechanical  engineers.  It  must 
certainly  train  them  in  the  principles  of  electrical  engineering,  for  the  use  of 
telephone,  electric  power  and  electric  lighting  on  farms  is  increasing  en<»mously. 

In  short,  when  the  state  college  in  question  has  provided  the  engineering 
equipment  and  faculty  ah-eady  furnished  for  the  education  oi  agricultural 
engineers  in  competing  sister  institutions  which  carry  other  engineering  courses 
it  will  also  be  prepared  at  very  small  additional  cost  to  offer  strong  courses  in 
civil,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering;  and  it  ought  to  do  so,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  will  be  directed  to  do  so  by  state  authority. 

In  brief,  in  no  way  can  duplication  in  engineering  between  any  two  good 
schools  be  eliminated  except  by  eliminating  all  engineering  instruction  at  once. 
Any  other  plan  is  as  futile  as  to  attempt  to  kill  a  healthy  willow  hedge  by  trim- 
ming its  branches. 

There  are  some  arguments  in  favor  of  duplication.  The  ideals  of  the 
land-grant  college  engineering  school  are  most  closely  identified  with  the 
great  mechanic  arts  industries,  with  agriculture,  with  research  for  the  indus- 
tries, and  with  the  general  dissemination  of  ^igineering  knowledge  among  the 
people.  Those  of  the  university  engineering  sdiool  are  more  cloedy  identified 
with  the  ideals  of  the  older  recognized  professions  of  law  and  medicine.  P^- 
hape  it  may  be  wise  to  emphasise  separately  both  classes  of  ideals  among  a 
state's  engineers.  Where  two  state  engineering  schools  are  maintained, 
a  healthy  rivalry  may  sometimes  stimulate  both,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
may  become  so  intense  as  to  be  unwholesome.  If  there  are  two  schools,  classes 
tend  to  be  smaller,  with  correspondingly  closer  personal  contact  of  professor 
and  individual  student.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  cost  oi 
engineering  instruction  per  student  is  considerably  greater  in  two  smalls 
schools  than  in  one  large  institution.  Reliable  statistics  on  tlus  subject  have 
never  been  collected.  In  one  state  maintaining  two  state  engineering  schools, 
engineering  salaries  are  $100  per  annxmi  per  student  at  the  school  which  has 
738  engineering  students  and  $149  at  the  one  with  213  students.  Other  causes 
than  sise,  however,  may  affect  such  comparisons,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  large  saving  of  initial  cost  and  of  upkeqp  of  the  engineering 
equipment,  many  expensive  items  of  wh^ch  are  essential,  but  are  n  use  only  a 
fraction  of  the  time  at  a  small  school.  The  engineering  equipment  for  a  large 
and  strong  present-day  engineering  school  may  cost  as  much  as  a  million  dol- 
lars; and  efficiency  in  this  line  is  evidently  important. 

The  writer  pronounces  neither  for  nor  against  duplication  of  engineering 
instruction  at  land-grant  colleges  and  state  imiversities  as  a  general  principle; 
but  he  does  call  for  a  full  study  of  the  question  from  the  broadest  po'nt  of  view 
in  each  case,  especially  the  point  of  view  of  an  efficient  and  adequate  national 
system  of  mechanic  arts  education.  Without  doubt  the  Morrill  Act  prescribes 
that  engineering  shall  be  taught  at  the  several  land-grant  institutions.  Further- 
more, the  engineering  there  taught  is  so  essential  so  the  adequate  devdop- 
ment  of  the  mechanic  arts  industries  and  of  the  agriculture  of  each  state  that 
its  elimination  from  the  curricula  would  work  serious  injury  throu^^out  the 
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Nation.  The  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  has  spoken  clearly  on  this  subject,  and  should  aid  its  constituent  in- 
stitutions in  every  state  where  the  issue  may  be  made. 

J.  M.  Hamilton  of  Montana.  This  question  is  a  local  one  depending 
upon  the  demand  for  engineers,  the  state's  wealth  and  the  population.  We 
settled  it  two  years  ago  in  Montana.  We  have  a  separate  school  in  Butte 
which  offers  mining  engineering.  It  is  a  very  technical  school  and  teaches 
no  modem  language,  very  little  English,  history  or  economics,  practically 
nothing  but  engineering  subjects  and  the  applied  sciences  like  physics, 
geology  and  chemistry.  There  are  only  a  half  million  people  in  Montana 
and  from  $350,000,000  to  $400,000,000  worth  of  property.  Such  are  the 
demands  for  different  kinds  of  education  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
meet  them.  We  have  only  state  tax-supported  colleges.  We  have  been 
discussing  this  matter  for  several  years  out  of  one  another's  sight.  I  have 
been  connected  with  it  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  third  of  that  time 
as  a  member  of  the  board,  part  of  that  time  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
state  university,  and  the  remainder  as  president  of  the  l£knd-grant  college. 
I  have  had  but  one  opinion  during  all  this  time,  whatever  my  situation  has  been 
and  wherever  I  have  been,  and  that  is  that  Montana,  in  view  of  its  limited 
population  and  relatively  small  financial  resources,  cannot  afford  to  sup- 
port two  engineering  colleges  doing  the  same  work.  Rivalry,  of  course, 
was  sharp.  If  one  institution  attempted  to  secure  a  building,  the  other 
would  not  be  particularly  enthusiastic  about  it,  to  state  the  case  mildly.  When 
we  would  get  a  l^islative  appropriation  for  an  engineermg  building,  let  us 
say,  the  State  Boaj*d  of  Examiners — the  state's  financial  board — ^having  the 
power  to  hold  up  any  appropriation,  held  it  up.  Perhaps,  the  next  session 
no  appropriation  whatever  would  be  made.  Finally  we  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  settled  it.  We  have  threshed  out  the  question  of  institutional  con- 
solidation during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  once  before  the  legislature  and  once 
before  the  people.  Both  verdicts  were  against  consolidation  and  in  favor  of 
the  present  policy  of  supporting  separate  colleges  and  of  maintaining  at 
Bozeman  a  technical  institution. 

Of  course,  certain  fundamental  courses,  for  example  English  and  mathe- 
matics, must  be  taught  at  both  institutions.  However,  many  of  these  classes 
are  so  large  that  they  have  to  be  subdivided  anyhow,  and  this  duplication 
is  not  more  expensive  than  would  be  the  case  if  i^e  had  only  one  institution. 

H.  J.  Waters.  The  duplication  in  engineering  institutions  is  the  least 
inportant  evil  created  by  the  multiplication  of  institutions.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  discuss  duplication  in  a  single  subject,  like  engineering. 
The  vital  question  is:  How  many  young  people  ia  a  state  going  to  educate? 
That  is  what  ought  to  determine  the  number  of  institutions  a  state  shall  main- 
tain. If  both  a  land-grant  college  and  a  state  imiversity  are  maintained, 
the  number  of  young  people  it  is  educating  is  practically  doubled.  Iowa 
has  two  institutions,  yet  its  population  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of 
Missouri  which  has  but  one.  Separate  institutions  are  unnecessary  unless 
the  state  deliberately  determines  to  educate  a  large  number  of  people.  The 
state  university  develops  just  as  if  the  other  institution  never  had  been 
established.  That  statement  is  proven  by  statistics.  I  am  told  that  fifty 
percent  of  Harvard's  students  live  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from  Cam- 
bridge; and  certainly  there  is  no  more  cosmopolitan  institution  in  America 
than  Harvard.  It  is,  therefore,  essentially  a  local  institution.  And  that  is 
true  throughout  the  country,  true  of  educational  institutions  throughout  the 
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world*  The  real  quoetion  before  us  is,  how  many  ol  your  youth  do  you  want 
to  educate;  and  when  you  have  answered  that  question,  you  will  have  deter- 
mined how  many  institutions  you  want  to  carry. 

F.  A.  Thomson  of  Washington.  Washington  is  getting  into  tlie  lime- 
li^t  in  the  matter  of  duplication.  Let  us  consider  the  matter  historically. 
What  was  the  status  of  the  two  inctitutions  in  1892  when  the  state  college 
opened  ita  doors?  The  State  University  at  Seattle  offered  three  courses 
leading  to  a  degree,  the  classical,  the  Latin-scientific,  and  the  English-scienUfic. 
The  State  College  at  Pullman  ofifered  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  mining  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineer- 
ing and  electrical  engineering,  and  a  year  later  added  courses  in  chemistry, 
botany,  zoology  and  pharmacy.  Today,  twenty-three  years  lata*,  the  curricula 
of  the  two  institutions  are  practically  identical,  save  that  the  university 
has  a  law  school  and  the  state  college  has  not.  The  duplication  of  work 
at  the  two  instituti<Mis  is  now  the  subject  of  legislative  inquiry. 

My  personal  point  of  view  is  as  follows:  Our  land-grant  college  is  a  strong 
one,  fulfilling  in  large  measure  the  requirements  of  the  Morrill  Act.  Our 
state  university  has  become  a  very  strong  institution,  offering  practically 
all  of  the  work  the  state  college  offers,  with  the  sole  exception  of  agriculture 
which  is  taught  in  its  siunmer  school,  the  courses  being  handled  by  a  grad- 
uate of  the  state  college  from  its  department  of  economics.  The  university  is 
located  in  a  city  in  which  are  great  industrial,  manufacturing  and  engineering 
enterprises.  If,  as  the  result  of  the  delib^^tions  of  our  legislative  com- 
mission, the  engineering  courses  at  the  state  university  were  eliminated, 
privately  endowed  schools  located  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  university 
would  be  promptly  established. 

Washington  is  large  enough  and  populous  enough  to  support  two  good 
vigorous  state  institutions,  both  of  them  teaching  engineering.  In  one  re- 
spect we  are  differentiated  from  the  states  further  east,  in  that  there  are 
practically  no  private  or  endowed  cdleges  within  state  borders. 

A  Delegate.  We  face  this  problem  of  duplicaticm  and  the  outcome 
is  doubtful.  In  the  yoimger  and  sparsdy  populated  states,  sometimes  it 
is  hard  to  get  enough  students.  Consequently  it  is  the  custom  in  many 
Western  states  to  seek  the  students  instead  of  letting  them  do  the  seeking. 
In  the  East  I  was  impressed  as  a  student  that  a  college  education  was  a  great 
privilege  and  that  if  I  wished  to  stay  in  college  I  must  be  a  good  boy.  In 
the  West,  we  let  than  know  that  we  are  very  glad  if  only  they  will  come 
to  us.  I  lament  the  situation.  It  has  its  disadvantages.  In  the  early 
days  it  was  diflficult  to  persuade  students  to  study  agriculture,  rdatively 
easy  to  get  them  to  study  engineering.  But  after  about  two  years*  work 
in  higher  mathematics,  many  of  them  discovered  that  they  were  not  likely 
to  shine  as  engineers.  During  those  two  years  they  got  some  notion  touching 
agriculture,  heard  different  points  and  problems  discussed  of  which  they  never 
dreamed,  problems  which  their  fathers  did  not  know  existed;  and  as  a  result 
many  of  those  fellows  would  turn  to  agriculture,  taking  three  years  in  which 
to  finish.  In  those  earlier  days  three-fourths  of  our  agricultural  graduates 
started  as  engineers,  and  all  but  two  of  those  who  startei  in  agriculture 
and  gradustcl  therein  were  city  boys. 

Now  our  agricultural  course  contains  more  students  than  does  any  other 
course  in  the  institution,  and  they  are  a  very  high  class  of  students.  Our 
farmers  now  appreciate  some  of  the  work  we  are  doing  and  are  sending 
their  boys  and  girls  to  us. 

On  motion,  the  joint  session  adjourned. 
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SECTION  ON  EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK 
AiTBBNOON  SsssioNy  Wednesdat,  August  IIth,  1915 

The  section  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  E.  A.  Burnett  of  Ne- 
braska. 

The  Chaibman.  This  afternoon's  program  deals  with  experiment 
station  publications.  R.  H.  Forbes  of  Arizona  will  discuss  ''The  Annual 
Report." 

R.  H.  Forbes.  The  annual  report  is  mandatory.  We  must  report 
to  our  authorities  touching  the  usage  of  the  Hatch  fund,  and  with  even  more 
particularity  as  to  the  Adams  fund.  We  often  have  to  report  to  our  Gov- 
ernors, to  the  Presidents  of  our  colleges,  to  our  Boards  of  Regents  and  last, 
and  most  important  of  all,  we  must  report  to  our  constituent  public.  Since 
we  must  report  so  often  and  so  variously  it  behooves  us  to  report  as  grace- 
fuUy  and  as  effectively  as  possible.  And  the  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  good  annual  report? 

Annual  reports  are  of  three  sorts.  In  the  first  place  we  have  a  purely 
fiscal  report,  written  to  comply  with  the  law  and  containing  very  little,  if 
any,  additional  information;  for  instance,  the  Illinois  station  report.  Then 
we  have  very  bulky  reports  of  many  hundreds  of  pages,  such  as  the  New 
Jersey  and,  formerly,  the  CaHfomia  reports.  Several  practical  difficulties 
arise  in  the  way  of  issuing  reports  of  such  magnitude.  The  expense  pre- 
cludes the  poorer  and  smaller  stations  from  printing  them,  especially  if  the 
mailing  list  is  large;  printing  facilities  are  sometimes  lacking;  furthermore, 
busy  people  are  not  apt  to  read  bulky  documents,  indeed,  will  not  even 
search  for  the  few  pages  that  would  be  likely  to  interest  them.  It  is  on  these 
accounts,  I  believe,  that  few  large  reports  are  now  published.  And,  finally, 
we  have  the  more  usual  style  of  report  containing  from  fifty  to  eighty 
pages. 

Now  what  can  be  placed  between  the  covers  of  a  fifty  to  eighty  page 
annual  report?  In  the  first  place  a  general  statement  should  be  made  of  the 
agricultural  conditions  within  the  field  to  which  the  report  relates.  In 
Arizona,  conditions  on  the  watersheds  and  the  water  storage  that  has  re- 
sulted for  use  in  agriculture  are  worth  embodying  in  such  a  report;  also 
rainfall  and  its  relation  to  the  live-stock  industry  and  the  grazing  ranges; 
new  and  promising  ideas  as  to  crops;  information  as  to  crop  epidemics  and 
diseases  and  the  like;  market  conditions  affecting  the  disposition  of  these 
crops;  storage  and  transportation  problems;  in  short  the  preliminary  matter 
should  deal  with  a  general  survey  of  the  agricultural  situation. 

This  should  be  followed  by  an  occasional  restatement  of  the  institutional 
machinery  used  in  working  out  the  various  problems  arising  in  the  agricul- 
tural field.  Rapid  changes  are  now  taking  place  in  this  institutional  machin- 
ery, because  of  the  extension  activities  brought  about  by  the  operation  of 
the  Smith-Lever  Act.  We  need  to  revise  our  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  situation  from  time  to  time  lest  we  wrongly  understand  the  nature  and 
the  future  effect  of  these  new  items  of  institutional  machinery.  We  need 
to  know  the  edged  tools  with  which  we  work  in  the  agricultural  field. 
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Summary  statements  rdating  to  business  affairs  of  the  stations  naturally 
enter  into  the  makeup  of  a  report.  The  station  records  become  very  bulky  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  administrative  changes  bring  about  losses  of  records 
and  of  information.  Many  of  the  important  occurrences  in  a  station's  history 
may  be  forgotten.  Therefore  the  history  of  the  station  personnel  should 
be  systematically  recorded  from  year  to  year.  Its  pubhcations  should  not 
only  be  listed  but  epitomized  so  that  the  outside  reader,  in  judging  itd  work, 
personnel,  resources  and  literary  output,  may  readily  find  the  information 
he  seeks  and  not  be  compelled  to  dig  it  out  of  an  accumulation  of  bulky 
records. 

The  financial  statement  is  important.  It  is  usually  simply  a  skeleton 
statement  issued  in  conformity  with  the  federal  regulations.  This  sort  of 
statement  is  interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  the  information  it  does  not 
contain.  We  learn  Uttle  from  such  financial  reports  as  to  a  station's  se- 
gregated expenditures.  A  legislative  committee  seeking  to  know  how  funds 
appropriated  for  certain  purposes  have  been  spent,  does  not  find  it  illuminating. 
It  is  capable  of  vast  improvement.  May  I  refer  to  the  form  we  publish  at 
Arizona?  It  is  a  three-page  folder,  containing  in  brief  practically  all  of  the 
information  that  an  auditor  of  accounts  requires  or  that  the  various  authonties 
and  contributors  of  funds  desire.  For  instance,  we  state  how  much  is  spent 
for  administration,  for  agronomy,  for  animal  husbandry,  for  hoiticulture, 
etc.  It  enables  one  quickly  to  answer  inquiries  from  members  of  the  staff 
who  want  to  know  what  they  are  receiving  for  their  work.  It  guides  the 
director  in  budget  formulation.  The  different  Adams  fund  projects  are 
individually  stated  so  that  one  can  determine  exactly  how  much  money  is 
spent  on  a  particular  project  during  the  year.  It  is  exceedingly  convenient 
and  useful.  We  have  a  railroad  appropriation.  If  the  railroad  wants  to 
know  what  we  are  doing  with  its  money,  we  can  show  to  just  what  uses  it  was 
applied.  In  certain  irrigation  investigations  the  expenditures  made  for 
machinery,  for  electiical  apparatus  and  other  purposes  aie  clearly  set  forth. 
The  expenditure  of  the  state  appropriations  are  similarly  detailed.  Such  a 
statement  satisfies  every  inquiry  of  the  federal  departmental  officials,  of 
staff  members,  of  the  railroads,  of  research  workers,  of  legislative  conunittees 
and  of  the  public  in  general.  Indeed,  such  an  aimual  financial  statement 
proves  to  be  a  powerful  argument  with  the  various  influential  people  from 
whom  we  seek  funds.  I  do  not  see  how  any  station  gets  along  without  such 
a  financial  statement. 

Yet  more  important  is  the  armual  review  of  the  progress  of  research 
work.  Sometimes  the  station  director  reviews  the  station's  scientific  activi- 
ties. This  is  done  for  instance  in  Wisconsin  and  in  California.  This  method 
doubtless  is  most  effective  where  there  are  large  forces  of  workers,  for  it  is 
no  small  task  to  secure,  to  edit  and  to  coordinate  twenty  reports  from  twenty 
different  men.  But  at  stations  where  only  limited  numbers  of  scientific 
workers  are  engaged,  it  seems  entirely  practicable  to  secure  statements  from 
the  several  workers  and  incidentally  to  require  them  to  search  their  own  souls 
and  sit  in  judgment  on  what  they  have  done,  the  whole  being  edited  to 
secure  a  measure  of  uniformity. 

The  armual  report  often  proves  a  convenient  catch-all  for  the  material 
which  caimot  be  conveniently  published  elsewhere;  for  items  which  are, 
perhaps,  too  short  to  make  a  circular,  and  out  of  place  in  a  more  extended 
publication.  These  thus  become  matters  of  record  and  available  for  such 
use  as  others  may  wish  to  make  of  them. 
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There  is  woeful  lack  in  many  cases  of  literary  finish  in  station  pubUca- 
tions;  and  this  fault  is  often  and  justly  criticised.  The  occasion  and  necessity 
for  finish  and  excellence  in  litetary  composition  is  just  as  great  in  the  case 
of  agricultural  publications  as  with  educational  publications  of  any  sort. 
This  includes  such  matters  as  Uterary  style,  logical  arrangement  within  the 
publication^  punctuation,  etc.,  all  of  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  avail- 
ability and  readableness  of  the  material.  And,  finally,  some  of  the  more 
isolated  stations  experience  agonizing  difficulty  in  securing  satisfactory 
printing. 

Summarising,  I  should  say  that  the  possibilities  of  an  annual  report 
are  considerable.  The  report  should  contain  an  occasional  general  review 
of  the  field  of  operations;  a  re-statement  from  time  to  time  of  the  institutional 
machinery  with  which  the  work  is  accomplished;  a  catalog  of  interesting 
and  useful  items  of  station  business;  a  history  of  its  publications  and  personnel; 
a  detailed  financial  statement  that  conveys  some  real  information;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  a  scientific  review  of  the  year*s  work.  If  properly  prepared 
and  edited,  a  drj',  perfunctory  public  document  may  be  transformed  into  a 
juicy,  nutritious  and  interesting  piece  of  administrative  literature. 

P.  H.  Rolfs  of  Florida.  I  query  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  con- 
dense the  material  Director  Forbes  has  outlined  within  eighty  or,  indeed, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pages;  yet  eighty  to  one  himdred  and  twenty  pages 
is  as  large  an  annual  report  as  the  smaller  stations  can  afford  to  publish. 
The  Florida  station  works  almost  entirely  on  the  two  fedeial  funds.  We 
have  difficulty  in  securing  money  enough  to  publish  our  bulletins  and 
reports 

The  papers  published  by  the  staff  will  fall  into  three  classes:  technical, 
semi-technical  and  popular.  Technical  papers,  such  as  are  acceptable  for 
publication  in  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  should  be  reviewed  in 
the  annual  report  wherever  practicable,  the  author  preparing  the  review, 
since  an  editorial  review  is  often  not  satisfactory.  If  the  technical  paper 
contains  a  siunmary,  this  is  often  suitable.  The  semi-technical  papers  can 
usually  be  noted  by  a  brief  simunary,  while  the  popular  articles  and  papers 
need  no  mention  as  a  rule,  excepting  that  important  ones  might  be  mentioned 
by  titles. 

We  could  accomplish  much  good  for  the  stations  as  a  whole  if  the  rest  of 
the  world  could  kaow  more  about  the  problems  we  are  investigating.  Why 
should  we  be  secretive  in  this  matter?  Occasionally  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  the  open  door  S3rstem;  but  what  of  it?  There  is  plenty  of  room,  there  are 
plenty  of  problems.  The  scattered  workers  thus  can  get  in  closer  contact, 
either  by  personal  conference  or  by  correspondence.  In  the  Southeast  and 
Southwest  the  stations  are  widely  scattered;  in  the  Northeast  they  are  near 
nei^bors  to  each  other  and  to  many  other  scientific  institutions.  Their 
diffictilties  are  less  in  respect  to  isolation  than  oms. 

No  piece  of  station  work  is  more  irksome  than  the  preparation  of  an  annual 
report.  The  writer  is  always  full  of  his  subject  and  works  with  zeal.  He 
forgets  the  passage  of  time,  often  expects  to  prepare  for  publication  in  a  sort 
of  offhand  dictation  to  a  stenographer  the  work  of  eight  or  ten  months,  and 
then  turns  his  copy  in  for  the  editor  to  construct  into  the  finished  product. 
More  time  should  be  used  in  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  research  in  order 
to  enable  the  several  workers,  and  the  director  in  particular,  to  know  just  the 
condition  of  the  work,  £knd  just  how  the  workers'  minds  work.  Brief  statements 
as  to  the  problems  are  of  great  assistance,  not  only  to  the  executive  but  still 
more  to  the  research  workers.    If  a  problem  is  worth  while  at  all,  its  study  will 
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extend  over  several  yeais  and  requires  an  annual  review  at  least  by  the  in- 
vestigator to  keep  him  from  getting  lost  in  eide  issues. 

Many  annual  reports  are  issued  hastily,  this  condition  implying  uKnv 
particularly  to  the  individual  i^pen.  Bulletins,  however,  even  those  wiittoi 
by  the  same  author,  are  apt  to  be  more  carefully  constructed.  This  shows 
clearly  that  the  writei  can  prepare  an  accurate  and  graomiatical  manuscript. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  writing  an  abstract  for  the  annual  report,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  ao  irksome  task,  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  hurried  up  and 
got  over  with.  I  emi^iasise  the  point  made  by  Director  Forbes  as  to  literary 
finish.  Station  woricers  should  be  more  earful  in  preparing  articles,  should  scan 
their  field  carefully  and  sit  down  to  write  when  their  digestions  are  working 
well  and  they  are  in  a  thoughtful  frame  of  mind. 

Director  Forbes  has  suggested  that  the  annual  report  should  be  the  re- 
pository for  papers  of  ao  unusual  character.  Some  experiments  result  nega- 
tively. Their  value  may  be  nil  foi  ordinary  bulletin  purposes  and  great  to 
other  workers,  and  properly  may  be  included  in  the  annual  report. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  absence  of  Director  H.  G.  Knight  the  paper  on 
"Bulletins  "  will  be  read  by  President  Duniway  of  Wyoming. 

bullbtins 

Bt  H.  O.  Knioht 

No  attttnpt  will  be  made  in  this  paper  to  discuss  all  classes  c^  published 
matter  entitled  bulletins  issued  by  the  various  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  but  only  those  which  are  numbered  serially  and  are  recognised 
by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  as  official  experiment  station  bulletins. 
Neither  will  the  discussion  attempt  to  cover  more  than  a  few  general  phases 
of  the  subject.  Even  official  experiment  station  bulletins  are  so  varied  in 
character,  depending  upon  their  purpose  and  subject  matter,  that  their 
detailed  criticism  would  be  a  burd^i.  Then,  too,  the  value  of  such  discus* 
sionis  minimised  in  review  of  the  developments  of  the  past  two  or  three 
years. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Act  of  March  2,  1887  establishing 
agricultural  experiment  stations  is  ''that  bulletins  or  reports  of  progress 
shall  be  publiEiied  at  said  stations  at  least  once  in  three  months' \  The 
writer  presumes  that  it  was  expected  that  in  this  mann^  the  public  would 
be  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  station  work  and  that  the  station  worker 
would  be  k^t  from  sloth  and  ennui.  This  desired  result  has  not  always 
been  secured.  Often  it  has  happened  that  ill-equipped  experiment  stations 
have  published  prematurely  and  have  issued  matmal  which  would  not  stand 
the  acid  test  of  time.  Remarks  have  been  made  such  as  '4t  is  your  turn 
to  publish''  or  "a  bulletin  should  be  written  outlining  the  results  of  work 
in  your  department'';  remarks  made  vrithout  any  intimate  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  station  administrator  as  to  the  true  situation  touching  the  progress 
of  the  research  in  question.  Such  expressions  are  depressing,  not  to  say 
insulting.  The  importance  of  the  problem  and  stage  of  progress  of  the  in- 
vestigation, the  support  which  had  been  given  the  investigator,  were  not 
the  questions  at  issue.  The  Hatch  Act  demanded  four  bulletins  annually 
and  four  must  be  published,  according  to  the  misguided  director,  in  order 
not  to  lose  caste  with  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  or,  possibly,  to 
imperil  the  certification  of  the  station  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Quick  results  were  desired  because  four  bulletins  must  be  published;  hence 
problems  which  required  long  and  arduous  research  were  not  sought,  except 
by  men  who  stood  much  alone  among  their  fellows  and  were  willing  to  under- 
go criticism.  However,  this  situation  now  has  changed  altogether,  and  for 
the  better. 

Many  station  bulletins  seem  to  be  dual  in  purpose;  to  appeal  at  once 
to  scientist  and  to  farmer;  to  record  evidence  in  much  detail  and  to  state 
conclusions  for  the  one,  and  t^^ely  to  express  the  gist  of  the  matter  for  the 
other;  to  be  at  once  technical  and  popular.  The  minute  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem is  needed  by  the  scientist  who  reads,  weighs,  and  criticises;  broad  and 
sweeping  conclusions,  clear  and  positive  statements,  delight  the  lay  reader. 
Such  a  bulletin  is  hard  to  write  if  it  is  to  be  a  success.  There  may  be  dual 
purpose  horses  built  for  speed  and  for  work  and  dual  purpose  cows,  good 
alike  for  milk  and  beef.  If  these  exist,  they  are  at  best  but  compromises; 
and  so  is  a  dual  piu-pose  bulletin,  neither  fish,  fle^,  nor  good  red  herring. 
Its  author  hardly  can  hope  to  please  both  scientist  and  la3anen.  A  scientist 
reader  must  be  able  to  follow  every  step  which  justifies  the  author's  con- 
clusions, in  order  that  he  may  criticise,  or  if  he  desires,  repeat  the  work, 
or,  indeed,  plan  further  research  upon  the  foundation  thus  laid.  Details 
which  seem  inconsequential  and  confusing  to  the  layman  must  be  discussed 
painstakingly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  everyday  reader  desires  practical 
information.  He  wants  the  concrete  facts  set  forth  clearly  and  concisely. 
He  is  not  interested  in  the  advancement  of  research  work  or  in  the  abstractions 
of  science,  but  in  their  applications  to  practice,  in  the  dollars  and  cents  phase 
of  the  matter.  The  scientist  may  read  the  popular  presentation  in  the  bul- 
letin as  a  matter  of  genera]  interest,  but  probably  he  will  not;  the  layman  is 
frankly  contemptuous  touching  the  technical  matter. 

Some  experiment  stations  have  met  the  situation  squarely  by  pub- 
lishing two  series;  technical  papers  which  are  not  distributed  generally, 
and  popular  issues  based  upon  the  technical  publication  and  sent  to  the  mail- 
ing list.  However,  the  results  of  research  cannot  always  be  set  forth  satis- 
factorily in  tins  manner  when  the  fimds  are  limited,  as  in  the  case  with  many 
Southern  and  Western  stations.  Furthermore,  the  issuance  of  technical 
papers  in  the  scientific  journals  sometimes  ia  unsatisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  state  support,  for  the  material  thus  issued  cannot  be  made  accessible 
readily  to  the  state  clienteUe  unless  the  papers  are  duplicated  in  such  station 
publications  as  the  annual  reports. 

However,  in  two  respects  the  situation  has  changed  within  a  couple 
of  years.  Extension  service  bulletins  and  circulars  are  occupying  much  of 
the  field  covered  eariier  by  the  compiled  station  publications,  and  the  ''Journal 
of  Agricultural  Research''  is  becoming  the  repository  of  much  purely  scien- 
tific material.  The  popular  publications  of  the  extension  service  discuss 
multitudinous  subjects  in  the  light  of  the  advanced  ideas  and  research  results 
obtained  at  the  experiment  stations.  Their  numbers  bid  fair  to  be  legion. 
Surely  they  will  be  more  widely  demanded  by  the  general  public  than  the 
usual  experiment  station  bulletins,  for  they  are  written  to  meet  a  demand 
which  the  station  by  the  very  natiu^  of  its  purpose  can  not  satisfy.  Its 
business  is  the  solution  of  problems,  many  of  which  may  be  disconnected 
and  throw  only  side  lights  upon  a  great  general  field.  The  extension  service, 
however,  blends  these  solutions  and  fits  them  for  popular  consxmiption. 
The  station  as  a  rule  can  publish  only  its  own  work;  the  extension  service 
can  harvest  its  grain  anywhere  in  tiie  wide  world. 
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Until  of  late  the  experiment  stations  neceesarUy  have  been  doing  mudi 
work  of  a  purely  extensional  character,  work  which  now  must  be  handled 
by  the  extension  service.  As  one  director  writes,  ''the  extension  d^>artmeQt 
is  taking  over  part  of  the  work  which  the  station  has  done  for  38  years". 
Several  stations  conduct  demonstration  farms.  This  is  now  an  anachronism. 
This  woric  belongs  to  the  extension  sovice  and  its  prosecution  tends  to  im- 
pair the  proper  work  of  the  station.  From  a  purely  business  standpoint 
such  an  organization  is  neither  desirable  nor  effici^it.  Edison  finds  it  better 
to  stay  in  his  laboratory  and  to  leave  to  especially  organized  departments 
the  business  of  demonstration  than  to  set  himself  at  the  latter  task.  An 
institution  organized  and  conducted  prinuuily  for  investigational  purposes 
cannot  fail  to  find  it  difScult  to  maintain  the  full  tide  of  its  research  enthus- 
iasm when  other  interests  distract,  interests  which  in  the  last  analysis  often 
prove  to  be  prime  objects  in  the  minds  of  those  employed  to  do  research.  In 
such  circiunstances  the  research  features  may  become  of  secondary  importance. 
The  writer  fully  realizes  that  conditions  and  traditions  vary  widely  in  the 
several  states;  but  without  doubt  this  situation  has  a  vital  bearing  upon  the 
character  of  the  publications  which  are  issued  by  the  different  stations. 
If  the  station's  activities  are  not  confined  solely  to  work  strictly  of  a  research 
character,  it  must  be  expected  that  some  of  its  bulletins  will  reflect  the  effects 
of  this  technical  work.  If  it  carries  on  certain  phases  of  extension  work, 
its  publications  will  probably  proclaim  the  fact.  Until  metes  and  bounds 
are  clearly  defined,  it  will  be  somewhat  difScult  to  outline  a  policy  in  this 
direction. 

The  station  has  command  of  the  research  field  in  the  agricultural  college 
cosmos.  To  whom  shall  its  knowledge  be  purveyed?  To  the  sdoitist 
represented  by  the  research  workers  throughout  the  worid-wide  fidd,  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  further  research?  To  the  extensbn  woricer  in  order 
that  it  may  be  worked  over  and  blended?  Or  directly  to  the  farmers  for 
their  benefit?  Shall  it  be  given  first  to  the  men  who  are  building  the  machine 
or  the  men  who  are  to  use  it?  The  one  is  interested  primarily  in  imderlying 
principles,  the  other  in  their  application.  It  would  se»n  that  the  nature 
of  the  subject  matter  of  a  given  bulletin  should  have  bearing  and  be  the 
determining  factor.  If  the  results  are  of  such  a  nature  that  practice  readily 
may  be  based  upon  them,  the  evidence  and  conclusions  should  be  given  direct- 
ly to  the  reading  public.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  on  the  other  hand 
that  any  discovery  which  may  have  a  direct  beneficial  and  practical  bearing 
is  quickly  made  a  subject  of  propaganda  through  the  press  and  by  the  ex- 
tensicm  service.  If  the  bulletin  omits  detail,  if  all  the  evidence  is  not'  set 
forth,  it  may  not  withstand  criticism.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  surplus  of 
detail  wearies  the  lay  reader.  The  devil  or  deep  sea;  the  lady  or  the  tigo-; 
the  scientist  or  the  la3rmanl  Duality  of  purpose  rarely  avails,  and  the  wise 
station  administrator  steers  clear  thereof. 

Sometimes  a  limited  amount  of  research  has  kept  afloat  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  compiled  and  even  of  text  book  material.  Such  publications 
have  passed  current  as  experiment  station  bulletins  because  of  the  modicum 
of  new  material  they  contained.  Are  such  bulletins  proper  station  publi- 
cations in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1915?  Not  many  bulletins  nowadays  go 
to  this  extreme,  but  only  the  station  administration  can  gainsay  their  further 
issuance. 

The  experiment  stations  "stand  to  lose"  in  two  directions.  The  exten- 
sion publications  on  the  one  side  of  right  are  occupjring  the  field  which  the 
station  covered  of  old  when  there  was  no  other  organized  agency  ci^iable 
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of  doing  it,  and  when,  for  political  and  publicity  reasons,  it  seemed  necessary 
for  the  station  to  do  it.  On  the  other  side,  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search is  publishing  technical  articles  contributed  from  the  stations.  How- 
ever, it  accepts  only  papers  of  the  highest  type,  which  bars  much  of  the 
material  they  issue. 

The  stations  were  established  to  aid  in  acquiring  and  diffusing  among 
the  people  useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects  connected  with  ag- 
riculture and  to  promote  scientific  investigation  and  experiment  respecting 
the  principles  and  applications  of  agricultural  science.  It  has  been  necessary 
during  the  process  of  developing  a  science  of  agriculture  to  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  diffusing  of  knowledge,  not  only  among  scientists  but  also  among 
those  who  were  making  a  livelihood  by  tilling  the  soil;  but  emphasis  now  can 
be  laid  on  acquirement  and  to  the  station's  younger  sister,  the  extension 
service,  can  be  left  the  task  of  diffusion. 

Generally  speaking,  experiment  station  bulletins  nowadays  are  of  better 
tone  and  are  more  scientific  in  character  than  in  earlier  years.  Increasingly 
they  exhibit  the  results  of  research  discussed  in  detail  and  contain  less  com- 
piled material.  Papers  of  more  than  state  interest  reach  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  and  of  other  technical  journals;  results 
of  research  which  have  direct  value  to  the  layman  are  published  'as  bulletins, 
somewhat  popular  in  character,  and  are  sent  to  a  rather  large  mailing  list; 
and  technical  papers  of  local  interest  are  sent  to  smaller  lists  or  even  con- 
fined to  the  official  list. 

The  writer  believes: 

(1)  That  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  should  be  sought; 
that  there  should  be  no -conflict  of  interests;  and  that  the  publication  field 
of  the  extension  service  should  be  defined  clearly. 

(2)  That  the  bulletins  containing  the  research  should  set  forth  the 
evidence  in  fuU. 

(3)  That  popular  bulletins  giving  the  results  of  research  should  be 
published  by  the  experiment  station  when  the  material  may  be  of  direct 
use  to  the  la3rman. 

(4)  That  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  Journal  of  Agriculture! 
Research  and  to  other  technical  journals  when  the  material  is  of  general 
scientific  interest. 

(5)  That  limited  editions  should  be  issued  in  bulletin  form  whenever 
material  b  at  hand  which  is  largely  of  a  local  interest,  and  which  has  little 
practical  bearing.  Much  good  research  material  has  been  lost  because  of 
limited  interest  and  of  the  fact  that  the  notes  taken  were  not  S3r8tematLBed 
and  published.  A  station  woiker  often  gains  ideas  and  develops  important 
results  from  observations,  which,  when  taken,  apparently  were  of  little  im- 
portance. 

(6)  That  publications  should  be  based  upon  projects;  that  each  paper 
or  bulletin  should  cover  a  project  or  a  definite  phase  of , the  project;  and  that 
recourse  should  not  be  had  too  hastily  to  the  printer. 

The  Chairman.  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Director  Doten 
of  Nevada. 

S.  B.  DoTBN  of  Nevada.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  discuss  a  paper 
with  which  one  finds  oneself  in  substantial  agreement.  For  this  reason, 
about  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  emphasize  certain  features  of  Dean  Knight's 
paper. 

The  essential  thing  after  all  is  that  the  project  work  of  the  station 
shall  be  based  directly  on  real  problems  of  the  agriculture  of  the  state  in  which 
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it  18  located.  A  member  of  the  Nevada  staff  said  recently  that  it  wna  all 
right  for  a  station  scientist  to  stick  his  head  well  up  into  the  clouds  of 
scientific  reeearchjust  so  long  as  he  remains  willing  to  stick  his  feet  into  the 
moist  soil  of  a  cow  corral.  Each  project  in  the  station  then  must  be  first 
and  foremost  an  att^npt  to  solve  a  living,  vital  problem  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  state.  If  thus  based,  then  the  form  that  the  bulletin  shoukl  take 
will  fdk>w  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  station  woiker,  putting  his  whole  str^igth  and  oiergy  into  the 
solution  of  a  genuine  agricultural  problem,  is  bound  to  secure  facts  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  fanning  public.  Such  facts  readily  can  be  expressed  in 
plain  language  and  published  in  a  brief  and  attractive  form  for  the  farmers 
themsdves.  The  language  will  not  be  technical.  Incidentally  the  necessity 
of  stating  the  results  of  complex  investigational  woik  in  concise  and  simple 
language  is  a  valuable  discipline  for  the  scientist.  And  bulletins  should  be 
worded  car^uUy  and  illustrated  with  drawings  and  photographs  that  wiD 
convey  definite  information  to  practical  men. 

Of  course,  research  of  a  technical  character  may  be  demanded  by  the 
very  nature  of  a  farm  problem,  and  the  full  publication  of  such  research  may 
require  the  preparation  of  a  highly  technical  statement,  intelligible  only  to 
specialists.  It  is  usdess  and  unwise  to  publish  a  highly  technical  bulletin 
for  distribution  to  farmers  and  the  editors  of  local  papers.  The  station 
then,  if  its  funds  will  allow,  may  publish  technical  bulletins  for  distribution 
to  a  small  circle  of  scientific  specialists  and  to  libraries;  but  on  the  whole 
it  may  prove  better  to  publish  such  technical  material  only  in  scientific  journals, 
or  in  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  full  credit  being  given  to  the 
station  at  which  the  woric  is  done  and  to  the  funds,  federal  or  state,  which 
made  the  woric  possible. 

Of  the  two  classes  into  which  station  bulletins  naturally  fall,  the  popular 
bulletins  are  apt  to  be  the  more  difficult  to  prepare,  simply  because  in  present- 
ing the  results  of  complex  investigations  to  men  not  scientifically  trained, 
it  is  necessary  often  to  print  more  material  than  exists  in  the  actual  experi- 
mental work  itself.  It  is  the  pedagogical  aspect  of  the  presentation  which  is 
difficult.  Enough  general  information  must  be  given  to  make  clear  the 
bearing  of  the  experiment,  its  nature,  its  relation  to  other  eiq>earimaital 
work  and  its  relation  to  agriculture. 

The  Chaibman.  A  paper  on  "Publication  by  the  Stations  in  the 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  or  Scientific  Journals' '  prepared  by  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Pearl  of  Maine,  will  be  read  by  Director  C.  D.  Woods  of  Maine. 

The  PuBUCATioN  of  the  Results  of  Ikvestioations  Made  in  Experi- 
ment Stations  in  Technical  Scientific  Journaus,  Including  the 
Journal    of    Agricultural    Research 

Bt  Raymond  Pearl 

In  order  to  gain  a  proper  perspective  for  a  consideration  of  the  topic 
which  has  been  assigned  the  final  place  in  this  discussion  of  experiment  sta- 
tion publications,  namely  the  publication  of  results  in  scientific  joumaLs, 
including  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
very  briefly  certain  historical  aepecta  of  the  question.  Until  within  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  a  well  nigh  universal  practice  of  the  experiment  stations 
in  this  country  to  publish  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  of  the  material  which  they 
have  had  for  publication  in  the  form  of  bulletins.    The  reason  for  this  prao- 
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tice,  which  always  has  seemed  anomalous  to  scientific  workers  in  other  than 
agricultm^  fields,  of  course  is  found  in  the  historical  beginnings  of  station 
work  and  station  publication  in  America. 

Section  1  of  the  Hatch  Act  provided  "That  in  order  to  aid  in  acquiring 
and  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical 
information  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  and  to  promote  scientific 
investigations  of  agricultural  science,"  experiment  stations  were  to  be  estab- 
lished. Further  on  Section  4  provided  "That  bulletins  or  reports  of  progress 
shall  be  published"  as  often  as  once  in  three  months,  and  Uiese  distributed 
to  farmers  and  newspapers. 

Now  the  idea  plainly  embodied  in  all  this  was  that  the  station  should 
issue  bulletins  in  order  that  the  farmers  might  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  results  of  its  activities.  This  entirely  laudable  idea  woriced  well  enough 
at  first.  Very  soon,  however,  as  the  character  and  quality  of  the  station 
work  changed  and  the. stations  began  in  some  measure  to  fulfil  the  second 
purpose  for  which  they  were  organized,  namely  to  contribute  to  agricultural 
knowledge  by  investigation,  it  came  about  that  bulletins  sometimes  were 
issued  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  left  the  fanner,  who  had  the 
temerity  to  tackle  reading  them,  on  the  whole  rather  worse  informed  when 
he  had  finished  than  he  was  before  he  began.  Something  of  this  sort  was 
bound  to  be  the  case  as  soon  as  experiment  station  work  was  of  an3rthing  but 
the  most  superficial  character.  Just  as  soon  as  there  began  to  be  issued  in 
bulletin  form  really  scientific  papers,  of  a  technical  character,  it  became 
evident  that  the  publishing  activity  of  a  station  must  perform  two  separate 
and  distinct  fimctions,  and  not  merely  a  single  one  as  was  evidently  contem- 
plated by  those  who  prep>ared  the  Hatch  Act. 

These  two  functions  are:  (1)  To  inform  the  general  public  of  the  activity 
of  the  station,  with  reference  to  such  matters  as  it  (the  public)  is  actually 
interested  in  from  the  viewpoint  of  practical  farming;  in  other  words  in  the 
language  of  the  original  act,  to  diffuse  among  the  people  useful  and  practical 
information  in  relation  to  agricultural  operations.  (2)  To  promote  the 
progress  of  agricultmral  science  and  stimulate  further  investigation  by  making 
available  to  workers  in  that  branch  of  science  complete  and  detailed  technical 
accoimts  of  what  already  has  been  done.  Technical  scientific  publication 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  advance  of  science.  The  reason  why  sdentino 
men  publish  their  results  is  not,  as  some  executives  sometimes  appear  to  believe, 
in  order  that  they  may  get  better  jobs,  but  to  contribute  their  mite  to  the  ac- 
cumulated and  classified  experience  of  the  worid,  which  is  science. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  reasons  for  publication  was  almost 
entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  stations.  One  regrets  to 
observe  that  even  in  the  present  enlightened  era  of  experiment  station  evo- 
lution there  does  not  appear  to  be  imiversaUy  present  a  clear  and  complete 
discrimination  between  tiiese  two  different,  and  indeed  essentially  antithetic, 
sorts  of  pubhcation.  Not  very  long  ago  one  of  our  most  distinguished  direc- 
tors, in  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  assert  the  equality  (or  even  superiority) 
in  respect  of  intellectual  attainment  of  his  constituency  as  compared  with  the 
constituencies  of  other  stations,  made  a  statement  in  a  scientific  journal 
to  the  broad  effect  that  his  institution  never  had  and  probably  never  would 
put  out  an3rthing  not  easOy  within  the  comprehension  of  the  worthy  and  en- 
lightened farmers  of  his  State.  Leaving  aside  as  not  quite  relevent  here 
the  fact  that  such  a  statement  carries  two  implications,  one  of  which  I  fancy 
its  genial  author  overiooked  in  his  zeal  to  make  the  other,  it  would  seem  dear 
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that  such  apodtiondoee  not  do  full  justice  to  the  purely  scientific  functicHi 
of  a  part  of  any  station's  publications. 

The  general  thesis  which  I  should  like  to  make  the  text  of  this  paper 
is  that  while  what  has  been  called  above  the  first  function  of  station  publish- 
ing activity,  namely  the  dilTusing  among  the  people  of  useful  knowledge, 
is,  on  the  whole,  very  well  served  by  the  bulletin  form,  on  the  other  hand  the 
second  or  purely  scientific  function  of  station  publishing  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  badly  served  by  that  form.  Further,  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  show 
that  the  very  best  manner  of  serving  the  second  function,  which  the  whole 
experience  of  the  world's  scientific  workers  has  brought  forth,  is  by  publication 
in  established  scientific  journals. 

As  a  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  this  thesis  it  is  desired  to 
quote  a  short  extract  from  a  highly  entertaining  treatise  published  nearly 
four  hundred  years  ago.  This  work  is  ''A  Boke,  or  Counseil  against  the 
Disease  Commonly  Called  the  Sweate  or  Sweatyng  Sicknesse  made  by  John 
Cajus  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  1552."  John  Cajus,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  man  who 
re-established  that  Cambridge  foundation  since  known  as  Gonville  and 
Cajus  College.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  his  day, 
and  withal  an  exceedingly  keen,  witty  and  shrewd  person,  whose  great  learning 
never  upset  his  common  sense.  In  his  introduction  to  the  "Sweatyng 
Sickness''  he  mentions  his  earliest  writings,  which  were  translations  out  of 
Latin  into  English.  He  goes  on  to  say:  "Sence  yt  tyme  dUierse  other  thynges 
I  haue  written,  but  with  entente  neuer  more  to  write  in  the  Engliahe  tongue, 
partly  because  the  comoditie  of  that  which  is  so  written,  passeth  not  ihe 
compasse  of  Englande,  but  remaineth  enclosed  within  the  seas,  and  partly 
because  I  thought  that  labours  so  taken  should  be  halfe  loste  among  them 
whiche  settenotby  leamyng.  Thirdly  for  that  I  thought  it  beste  to  auoideihe 
judgement  of  the  multitude,  from  whome  in  maters  of  leamyng  a  man  shal  be 
forced  to  dissente,  in  disprouyng  that  whiche  they  most  approue,  &  approuyng 
that  whiche  they  moete  disalowe.  Forthly  for  that  the  common  settyng 
furthe  and  pnntyg  of  euery  foolishe  thyng  in  englishe,  both  of  phisicke  vn- 
perfectly,  and  other  matters  vndiscretly,  diminishe  the  grace  of  thynges 
learned  set  furth  in  the  same.  But  chiefly,  because  I  wolde  geue  none 
example  or  comforte  to  my  countrie  men,  (who  I  wolde  to  be  now,  as  here- 
tofore they  haue  bene,  comparable  in  leamyng  to  men  of  other  countries) 
to  stonde  onely  in  the  Englishe  tongue,  but  to  leaue  the  simplicite  of  the  same, 
and  to  procede  further  in  many  and  diuerse  knowledges  bothe  in  tongues 
and  sciences  at  home  and  in  vniuersities,  to  the  adoumyng  of  the  comon> 
welthe,  better  sendee  of  their  kyng,  &  great  pleasure  and  conunodite  of 
their  own  selues,  to  what  kinde  of  life  so  euer  they  shold  aplie  them.  There- 
fore whatsoeuer  sence  that  tyme  I  minded  to  write,  I  wrate  ye  same  either 
in  greke  or  latine." 

In  this  quaint  phraseology  of  three  centuries  and  more  ago  are  stated 
the  fundamental  reasons  why  experiment  station  workers  of  today  will  do 
well  to  publish  the  major  portion  of  the  purely  scientific  results  of  their  labors 
-not  in  bulletins  but  in  established  scientific  journals.  Point  for  point  the  reason 
why  learned  men  should  publish  their  best  technical  results  in  the  best  tech- 
nical manner  were  precisely  the  same  in  the  sixteenth  centmy  ast^eyarenow 
in  the  twentieth.  Let  us  see:  The  "comoditie"  of  the  station  bulletin  very 
rarely  indeed  passes  t^e  compass  of  America,  and  consequently  fails  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  European  workers  in  the  same  field.  Secondly,  the  labors 
taken  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  piece  of  investigation  are  indeed  more  than 
"halfe  loste"  if  the  results  are  pubUshed  in  a  bulletin  which  phiefly  comee 
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to  the  attention  of  the  fanner,  who  certainly  "settee  not  by  leam3mg"  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  in  no  wise  interested  in  the  technicalities  of  science.  The 
third  point  is  one  about  which  perhaps  we  cannot  expect  full  agreement, 
but  as  honest  differences  of  opinion  can  do  no  harm,  let  me  state  clearly  as 
my  own  conviction,  that  our  friend  Cajus  is  right  in  his  assertion  that  good 
work  is  harmed,  and  the  cause  for  which  it  stands  is  harmed,  by  so  publish- 
ing it  as  to  invite  the  unintelligent  criticism  of  uninformed  people.  This 
is  exactly  ^iiat  we  do  whenever  we  publish  technical  scientific  material 
in  bulletins  distributed  to  the  general  farming  public.  In  spite  of  the  somewhat 
rabid  admonishings  which  were  directed  towards  the  writer  when  he  made 
the  same  statement  once  before,  he  ventures  now  to  reiterate  that  t^e  general 
agricultural  public  is,  as  a  class,  totally  incapable  of  forming  any  just  opinion 
of  the  meaning  or  value  of  the  technical  details  of  scientific  work.  To  invite 
them  to  form  and  express  such  opinion  merely  calls  down  upon  the  station 
and  the  author  ridicule,  or  worse.  For  those,  if  there  be  any  such  still,  whose 
demoCTacy  is  so  intense  as  to  lead  t^em  to  the  conviction  that  there  are  no 
differences  between  men,  and  that  the  humblest  hired  man  on  the  farm  is 
the  intellectual  peer  of  a  Newton  or  a  Darwin,  the  above  will  sound  un- 
democratic. R^klly  it  is  not.  To  preserve  peace  in  t^e  family,  but  only  for 
that  reason,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  perhaps  all  of  us  might  be  Newtons 
had  we  been  subjected  to  t^e  same  environment.  My  only  point  is  that, 
whether  because  of  heredity  or  environment,  in  real  fact  we  are  not  all 
Newtons.  A  page  of  Sanskrit  is,  I  very  much  regret  to  say,  totally  incompre- 
hensible to  me.  There  are  many  pages  of  many  bulletins  which  have  been 
issued  by  American  experiment  stations  which  are  totally  incomprehensible  to 
most  farmers.  May  we  not  then,  without  calling  each  other  names  like  '^cod- 
fish  aristocrat'^  let  the  matter  rest  here,  and  turn  to  Cajus'  fourth  point.  That 
point,  taken  over  into  our  present  "universe  of  discourse",  is  that  since  a 
great  deal  about  agriculture  that  is  purely  practical,  not  scientific  in  any  sense, 
and  of  an  entirely  ephemeral  nature,  has  been  and  is  continually  published 
in  bulletin  form,  it  can  only  work  to  the  hurt  of  first  class  research  work, 
such  as  nearly  every  one  of  our  stations  is  producing,  to  publish  it  in 
bibliographical  community  with  trivial  matter  which  composes  so  great  a 
part  of  bulletin  literature  as  a  class.  Literary  and  scientific  productions,  as 
well  as  moi,  are  judged  by  the  company  they  keep. 

The  fifth  and  the  "chiefe''  reason  why  the  stations  should  publish  more 
of  their  research  work  in  journals  rather  than  bulletins  is  because  of  the  edu- 
cational value  of  that  method  for  the  station  men  themselves.  If  a  piece 
of  work  is  submitted  to  a  technical  journal  for  publication,  that  work  must 
pass  a  test  of  merit  which  is  entirely  independent  of  station  politics,  executive 
favoritism,  the  marital  connections  of  the  author,  the  probable  effect  on 
the  constituency  and  next  year's  appropriation,  and  a  host  of  other  things 
which  have  been  known  to  play  a  part  in  bulletin  publication.  The  work 
will  be  judged  by  the  editorial  board  of  the  journal  strictly  on  its  own  merits 
as  a  piece  of  scientific  research,  and  on  no  other  basis.  Journal  publication 
provides  each  director  with  an  opportimity  to  see  the  scientific  work  of  his 
station  as  others  see  it.  Scientific  papers  are  not  unlike  favorite  sons:  it  is 
often  very  difficult  for  the  fond  parent  to  discern  in  them  any  faults  at  all. 
Independent  editorial  boards,  on  the  other  hand,  do  that  sort  of  thing  very 
wdl. 

If  an  independent  chemical,  or  botanical,  or  zoological,  or  bacteriological 
or  agricultural  journal  refuses  to  publish  a  paper  submitted  from  a  station, 
the  author  and  the  director  are  bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  since  no 
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oUier  18  poodble,  that  in  some  way  or  other  ibk  paper  does  not  measure 
up  to  a  standard  which  disinterested  experts  in  the  given  field  of  knowledge 
regard  as  the  irreducible  minimum  below  which  sound  sdentific  woric  cannot 
fall.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  accepted  the  w<»ic  receives  the  hallmaik 
of  standard  character. 

Thore  is  one  objection  which  has  been  raised  to  the  publishing  of  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  a  station's  scientific  output  in  different  journals  which  should 
receive  careful  attention.  This  objection  is  that  by  this  practice  the  station's 
work  as  a  whole  does  not  make  the  impression  of  large  unity  which  it  does 
if  it  is  all  published  in  one  place,  namely  the  bulletins  of  the  station  itsdf . 
A  somewhat  vulgar  expression  of  this  same  idea,  whidi  one  sometimes  hears, 
is  that  journal  publication  makes  for  the  aggrandisCToent  of  the  author  at 
the  expense  of  the  station.  It  has  been  a  theory  of  station  management 
in  some  quarters,  thou^  now  the  theory  is  conspicuous  by  its  neariy  complete 
absence,  that  the  station  as  such  alone  should  have  visible  existoice  and  that 
the  individuals  composing  the  staff  (save,  possibly  the  director)  should  be  pub- 
licly considered  as  invisible,  undiscoverable,  nonentities,  not  at  home.  Journal 
publication  has  been  considered  subversive  of  ttuB  pleasant  arrangement. 

This  theory  seems  to  overlook  certain  facts  of  psychology,  ccmimon 
sense,  and  ethics.  It  appears  entirely  dear  that  tlie  nearer  the  actual  con- 
ditions in  a  station  approach  to  the  theory  that  the  members  of  its  staff 
are  individual  non-entities,  the  smaller  is  bound  to  be  its  measure  of  i^ary 
with  its  constituency  and  its  peers,  quite  regardless  of  its  mode  of  publication. 
For,  after  all,  a  station  is  its  staff  et  praeterea  nihil. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mere  existence  of  an  official  institution  always 
suffices  to  gather  to  the  institution  as  such  a  large  part  of  the  kudoB  whidi 
may  attach  to  the  accomplishments  of  its  componoit  individiials.  Plenty 
of  evidence  of  this,  if  evidence  be  needed,  is  se^  in  the  very  small  influoice 
an  individual  can  exert  except  as  a  member  of  an  organisation  or  institution. 
And  conversely,  an  institution  never  gains  fame  or  influence,  ezc^t  throu^ 
the  ability  and  the  achievements  of  its  individual  members.  The  New  Paradise 
Experiment  Station  is  a  great  station  because  it  has  on  its  staff  Dr.  J.  Doe 
and  Professor  R.  Roe  ^dio  are  investigators  of  great  originality  and  abiUty, 
and  because  its  director  is  a  wise  and  farsighted  man. 

To  come  back  to  the  first  point,  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  scattering  of  the  technical  publications  in  journals  in  any  degree  detracts 
from  the  fame  or  influence  of  the  .station.  On  the  contrary  it  ia  probable 
that  both  of  these  things  are  considerably  increased  by  this  uKxle  of  publica- 
tion. In  the  first  place  the  journals  are  the  standaid  channd  for  bringing 
new  results  to  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world.  They  unquestionably 
reach  a  much  wider  audience  of  scientific  men  than  do  the  bulletins,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  scientific  journals  in  general.  Now  let  us  turn 
to  one  in  particular,  which  should  interest  every  station  worker  in  this  coimtry, 
the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research.  This  journal  became  almost  exactly 
one  year  ago,  the  official  organ  of  this  Association  and  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  jointly.  Experiment  station  papers  are  received 
and  published  on  precisely  equal  terms  with  departmwit  papers.  Oii&4ia]f 
of  the  members  of  the  editorial  board  are  station  men.  In  the  editing  of  the 
journal  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  set  a  standard  as  to  scientific  content 
and  literary  form  for  the  papers  which  shall  be  as  high  as  the  hi^est  main- 
tained by  independent  scientific  journals,  whether  in  the'fidd  of  pure  or 
applied  science.    The  journal  is  being  given  an  extrranely  comprehensive 
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standard  library  circulation  throughout  the  worid.  For  the  first  time  it 
provides  a  medium  of  publication  altogether  worthy  of  the  best  American 
work  in  agricultural  science. 

Will  the  stations  support  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  by  sending 
to  it  spedmois  of  their  best  output?  The  past  year's  experience  indicates 
that  the  Journal  meets  a  real  need  and  will  be  supported  by  the  stations. 
PiHpers  have  been  published  or  accepted  for  publication  from  the  following 
stations:  California,  Montana,  Utah,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  both  N^w  York  stations,  Pennsylvania  (In- 
stitute of  Animal  Nutrition),  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Florida  and  Maine; 
which  is  not  a  bad  showing  for  the  first  year. 

Altogether  it  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  inevitable,  as  the  experiment  sta- 
tions take  on  more  and  more  the  character  of  research  institutions,  and  leave 
behind  more  and  more  that  type  of  activity  which  was  essential  at  the  begin- 
ning but  is  now  being  taken  over  by  extension  departments  that  all  the 
time  an  increasing  prc^xution  of  the  scientific  output  will  be  published  in 
the  standard  established  scientific  journals.  In  this  way  only  can  it  take 
the  place  which  is  its  due  in  the  world's  scientific  literature.  . 

C.  D.  Woods.  It  may  interest  you  to  know,  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  Doctor  Pearl's  paper,  that  the  general  policy  of  the  Maine 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  essentially  in  accord  with  the  one  suggested 
in  this  paper.  Tlie  station  publishes  its  material  in  four  different  ways: 
vis.: 

1.  In  9cierUifie  joumaU,  The  original  publication  of  research  results 
is  made  in  this  way  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Reprints  from  the  journal 
to  the  number  of  300  to  400  are  purchased  by  the  station  and  distributed 
to  a  selected  list  of  specialists,  including  only  those  who  reciprocate  with 
exchanges  of  their  own  papers. 

2.  BuUeUM.  This  form  of  publication  is  used  primarily  for  the  pub- 
lieaticm  of  whatever  results  of  the  station's  own  work  appear  likdy  to  be 
immediately  and  directly  useful  or  interesting  to  the  serious  student  of 
practical  agriculture,  eq)ecially  the  farmer.  Such  material  includes  spraying 
experiments,  agronomical  practice,  variety  tests,  some  plant  and  animal 
breeding  work,  etc.  While  occasionally  an  extremely  technical  piece  of  work 
is  published  as  a  bulletin,  such  a  bulletin  never  is  distributed  to  the  agricul- 
tural public  except  upon  individual  written  request. 

3.  Circulan.  These  are  used  for  two  purposes,  (a)  Miscellaneous 
timely  information  needed  by  the  farmer,  (b)  Abstracts  in  popular  language 
of  all  bulletins  except  such  as  are  themselves  already  extremely  popular. 
These  four  to  eight  page  drcularS  are  distributed  to  the  general  agricultural 
public  instead  of  bulletins,  as  was  formerly  done,  with  the  result  of  saving  a  good 
deal  of  public  money,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  the  public  what  it  both 
wants  and  needs,  distinctly  in  a  more  effective  manner  than  under  the  old 
plan. 

4.  PvbUcUy  Utters,  These  are  weekly  news4etters  regarding  the  work 
and  results  of  the  station  sent  to  a  small  and  selected  list  of  the  most  promi- 
nent daily  pi4>en  in  Maine,  and  one  out-of-state  pi^per. 

In  the  annual  report  are  included  the  bulletins,  certain  circulars  t^e  value 
of  which  is  thought  to  be  in  some  degree  permanent,  and  brief  abstracts 
of  all  material  published  in  technical  scientific  journals. 

This  general  policy  of  publication  has  been  worked  out  by  the  director 
and  station  staff,  and  they  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  effective  one. 
It  operates  on  the  rifle  rather  than  the  shoVgun  principle.    We  aim  to  pub- 
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lish  our  results  in  the  maimer  and  at  the  point  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good. 

Thb  Chaibman.  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Director  B.  W. 
Kilgore  of  North  Carolina. 

B.  W.  KiLGOBS.  Mr.  Pearl,  being  a  membor  of  the  edit<»ial  committee 
of  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  naturally  has  well  covered  the  fiekl 
as  regards  that  journal. 

There  are  two  records,  as  I  see  it,  that  should  be  made  of  agricultural 
research  woilc;  in  some  scientific  journal  and  in  bulletin  form.  As  published 
through  the  former  channel  they  will  be  readily  understood  by  and  quick- 
ly got  into  the  hands  of  technical  woricers.  Whether  the  new  journal  or 
some  more  narrowly  technical  publication  should  be  used,  is  a  question. 
At  preeeut  I  believe  that  an  article  upon  a  strictly  chemical  subject  would 
readi  our  woridng  chemists  nK)6t  effectively  if  published  in  some  chemical 
journal  deaUng  with  that  q>ecial  phase  of  chemistry.  The  other  form  of 
record,  the  popular  way,  as  in  a  buUetin,  already  has  been  fuUy  discussed. 

No  piece  of  station  investigation  meant  to  help  agriculture  is  completed 
until  it  has  been  put  in  popular  form  so  that  the  farmer  himself  can  use  it,  and 
so  that  the  investigator  can  see  whether  it  has  or  has  not  practical  application. 
Investigations  which  have  been  thought  to  be  complete,  whoi  tried  out  in  a 
practical  way  have  been  found  lacking  in  some  detail;  and  the  woricer  has 
profited  by  the  disclosure.  In  the  early  days  we  tried  to  place  our  tedmical 
bulletins  in  the  hands  of  the  general  public.  They  did  much  more  harm  than 
good.  Then  they  were  published  in  the  annual  repcurt  Now  we  publidi 
technical  woilc  in  the  technical  journals  and  republish  the  same  material  in 
the  annual  report  in  order  to  have  a  complete  record  of  our  w(»^. 

C.  D.  Woods.  In  a  few  instances,  we  have  republished  in  bulletin  fonn, 
pariicuiarly  where  publication  is  made  in  a  foreign  scientific  journal  or  one 
the  circulation  of  which  is  limited,  that  is  to  say  limited  as  to  its  American 
circulation.  We  were  unable  otherwise  to  get  enough  copies  to  satisfy  our 
library  exchanges.  We  have  only  a  small  exchange  list  for  our  more  hi^ily 
technical  publications.  For  example,  these  would  not  be  sent  to  the  Univeisity 
of  California  library  unless  that  institution  issued  a  class  of  publications  analo- 
gous to  ours  which  they  exchanged  with  us.  W^ith  these  few  exceptions  we  have 
not  made  a  practice  of  reprinting.  In  our  final  annual  sununary  bulletin  we 
print  an  abstract  of  each  scientific  paper  published  during  the  year  prepared  by 
its  author,  covering  usually  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  lines. 

J.  G.  LiPMAN  of  New  Jersey.  Station  workers  are  feeling  more  and 
more  that  the  technical  station  bulletin  does  not  suflSce.  Most  of  us  are  agreed 
that  research  journals  offer  an  excellent  channel  for  the  publication  of  station 
literature.  Yet  at  the  same  time  we  feel  increasingly  that  such  research  jour- 
nals as  are  now  available  do  not  meet  our  needs,  as  judged  by  the  experience 
of  scientific  workers  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Specialization  is  increas- 
ing in  every  subject.  For  instance,  you  will  recall  that  the  American  Chemical 
Society  has  established  several  journals  and  the  publications  in  these  journals 
are  segregated.  This  procedure  is  not  unique.  The  European  chonical 
journals  tend  to  group  their  articles.  Articles  of  a  certain  type  are  con- 
tributed to  one  chemical  journal  and  of  a  different  type  to  anothw  journal.  I 
question  whether  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  alwajrs  will  be  adequate 
and  feel  that  we  may  expect  to  see  increasing  specialization. 

The  length  of  an  article  has  a  bearing  on  its  usefulness.  Some  of  the 
European  journals  accept  long  articles,  posably  two  hundred  pages  in  length. 
I  doubt  if  so  long  an  article,  even  though  scientifically  sound,  would  be  accepted 
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by  the  Journal  of  Agriouhural  Research.  An  artide  should  not  be  discriminat- 
ed against  merely  because  it  is  long,  provided  it  has  scientific  value.  Its  editors 
state  that  reviews  will  be  accepted  only  within  certain  limitations.  Good  re- 
views are  worth  while.  I  hope  that  the  editors  will  be  liberal  in  this  respect, 
because  reviews  at  stated  intervals  serve  admirably  to  keep  us  in  touch  with 
progress. 

As  the  volume  of  material  for  pubhcation  accumulates,  I  seriously  question 
our  ability  to  avoid  either  the  establishment  of  new  journals,  as  has  been  found 
necessary  in  this  country  and  abroad,  or  the  sub-division  of  the  Journal  of 
Agricultural  Research,  each  part  to  be  devoted  to  a  specialty. 

C.  F.  CuRTiss  of  Iowa.  I  think  we  can  agree  with  Doctor  Pearl  in  his 
statement  concerning  the  desirability  of  the  publication  of  technical  material 
in  the  research  journals.  Yet,  if  I  imderstood  him  correctly,  this  paper 
seemed  to  carry  the  inference  that  this  should  be  the  exclusive  channel  of 
publication.    I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  agree  with  this  position. 

Several  stations  for  some  time  have  been  issuing  popular  and  technical 
editions.  When  an  investigation  is  of  such  a  nature  that  after  it  has  been 
carried  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  the  results  cannot  be  given  to  the  public 
in  an  intelligible  way  in  a  single  bulletin,  to  serve  both  laymen  and  scientists 
alike,  two  publications  are  issued,  a  popular  edition  and  a  technical  edition. 
The  latter  has  a  limited  circulation  and  is  not  intended  for  the  general  reader; 
but  it  is  made  known  in  both  publications  that  it  is  available  to  all  who  ask 
for  it.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  results  of  all  station  work  should 
be  available  through  the  station  publications.  I  question  whether  those  in 
charge  of  the  research  joumab  should  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  usefulness  and 
value  of  a  piece  of  scientific  work,  as  to  its  fitness  for  publication.  That  would 
be  the  situation  if  there  were  no  other  judges  and  if  the  stations  were  to  dis- 
continue the  policy  of  publishing  the  results  of  their  own  technical  work .  The 
pubhcations  of  each  station  should  furnish  a  complete  record  of  its  research 
activities. 

Reference  was  made  early  in  the  discussion  to  the  desirability  of  a  high 
standard  of  literary  finish.  Doubtless  this  is  desirable;  yet  I  believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  over-emi^iasise  literary  form  in  presenting  the  results  of  station 
investigations,  and  that  striving  for  literary  finish  and  excellence  is  not  always 
conducive  to  accuracy  of  statement.  The  results  should  be  clearly  and  in- 
telligibly presented  without  too  much  effoit  at  literary  form.  The  stations 
often  are  critised  by  the  agricultural  press  because  their  bulletins  are  not  read- 
able, not  always  because  they  are  too  technical,  but  because  they  are  not  ''live 
matter'',  because  they  are  not  presented  in  newspap^  lit^ary  form,  so  to 
speak.  I  do  not  accept  that  point  of  view.  The  stations  should  publish  facte, 
publish  them  directly,  concisely,  accurately,  in  such  a  way  that  anyone  who 
is  interested  can  determine  those  facts;  and  when  they  are  re-written,  the 
agricultural  papers  and  others  can  use  their  own  form. 

C.  D.  Woods.  If  directness,  conciseness  and  accuracy  do  not  constitute 
literary  fcnm,  I  do  not  know  what  literary  form  is. 

£.  D.  Ball  of  Utah.  If  a  station  publishes  the  results  of  good  technical 
investigation,  they  should  be  placed  so  that  they  will  secure  the  widest  possible 
circulation  among  scientific  men.  Yet  many  stations  bury  such  matter  in  the 
annual  report  which  nobody  reads. 

R.  W.  Thatchbb  of  Minnesota.  The  audi^ce  rather  than  the  author 
should  be  considered  in  a  preparation  of  experiment  station  bulletins.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  class  of  publications  prepared  and  distributed  at  public  expense. 
That  fact  at  mioe  puts  them  in  a  different  class  than  the  literary  endeavor 
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which  is  prepared  by  an  author  in  order  to  eidiibit  his  best  ability  which 
he  may  sell  for  the  instruction  of  his  audience.  Many  of  our  dUficulties 
with  reference  to  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  station  publications  would 
be  avoided  if  we  always  considered  the  audience  of  readers.  Whether  the 
material  should  be  put  in  popular  or  in  technical  form  should  be  determined 
by  the  preference  of  the  audience. 

At  Minnesota  we  have  adopted  for  those  articles  which  are  submitted 
to  the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  and  other  sci^itifie 
journals^  a  system  like  that  obtaining  with  station  bulletins.  Every  article 
which  is  published  anyi^ere  giving  the  results  of  experiment  station  researdi 
must  be  (4>proved  by  the  director  and  a  record  of  such  approval  filed.  At 
least  three  copies  of  separates  of  all  such  publications  are  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  station  staff  secretary  and  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  record. 
An  abstract  of  each  article  is  made  for  each  annual  report. 

Thb  Chaibman.  The  first  speaker  suggested  that  a  general  discussion 
of  the  agricultural  conditions  and  problems  of  the  State,  which,  in  the  view  of 
the  director,  were  before  the  station,  should  be  included  in  the  annual  report. 
Has  it  been  customary,  is  it  thought  wise  to  make  a  review  of  the  agricultural 
situation  or  of  the  agricultural  problems  of  a  state  a  part  of  the  annual 
report? 

R.  H.  FoRBBS.  I  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  that  a  survey,  a  simple 
digest  of  conditions  in  the  agricultural  fidd  in  which  we  must  work  in  close 
relation  should  be  made,  in  order  that  we  might  choose  projects  intelligently. 

B.  I.  Wheeler.  My  opinion  would  be  diametrically  opposed  to  what 
Director  Forbes  advocates.  The  annual  report  should  display  nothing  but 
the  activities  of  the  experiment  station,  a  general  discussion  of  those  problems 
with  which  it  is  busying  itself.  I  should  decry  bringing  in  any  outside  material 
or  making  a  generid  agricultural  survey  of  the  state  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
No  station  covers  the  entire  broad  field  of  agriculture  in  its  state. 

R.  H.  Forbes.  Agricultural  conditions  are  changing  so  rapidly  in  some 
states  that,  unless  from  time  to  time  we  review  our  field,  we  will  soon  find  that 
we  are  getting  out  of  relation  to  it.  The  very  first  thing  necessary  in  outlining 
and  maintaining  a  program  of  experimental  work  is  to  understand  the  field  in 
relation  to  which  that  experimental  work  is  planned. 

C.  D.  Woods.  The  Maine  Federation  of  Agricultural  Organizations 
devotes  a  two-day  session  to  the  review  of  Maine's  agricultural  problems. 

Our  annual  station  report,  which  is  issued  in  limited  editions  and  is 
sent  to  station  directors  and  to  libraries  on  our  exchange  list,  simmianzes 
the  work  of  the  various  departments.  Formerly  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture used  to  reprint  in  his  annual  report  the  full  station  report,  which  led 
to  duplication.  We  now  bind  together  the  bulletins  for  the  year  in  the  annual 
report  and  write  from  100  to  150  pages  which  goes  to  the  director's  desk.  He 
tries  to  shape  it  for  publication.  This  is  issued  as  a  special  report,  not  printed 
by  the  station  but  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  together 
with  the  reports  of  oui  regulatory  or  inspection  work  appears  in  our  annual 
report  as  a  supplement. 

We  list  technical  articles  whether  printed  by  the  station  or  in  technical 
journals,  giving  the  nimiber  of  pages  and  the  usual  complete  library  infor- 
mation. No  results  of  station  investigations  can  be  given  out  by  any  member 
of  the  staff  unless  by  consent  of  the  director's  office.  No  chemical  analysis 
can  be  issued  without  such  consent,  lest  information  be  furnished  which 
may  get  us  into  trouble. 
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Those  things  which  are  of  temporary  value  are  bound  separately  as 
a  supplement  and  attached  to  the  annual  rqx>rt  which  contains  those  things 
which  are  of  permanent  value.    Pagination  is  distinct. 

W.  P.  Brooks  of  Massachusetts.  Anyone  who  desires  to  have  a  com- 
plete idea  of  the  activities  of  a  station  would  prefer  to  have  publications  of 
permanent  value  kept  separate  from  those  of  temporary  value.  For  that  rea- 
son, in  Massachusetts  we  do  not  include  the  control  bulletins  in  the  regular 
series. 

It  takes  much  room  to  hold  the  literature  which  is  being  put  out 
in  these  days.  I  try  to  keep  in  a  fire-proof  vault  as  complete  a  file  of  aU 
station  and  all  federal  department  publications  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
and  they  are  taking  up  much  room. 

£.  W.  Allen  of  Washington,  D.  C.  We  are  making  much  progress  in 
the  direction  of  relating  our  publications  more  directly  to  the  audience  we  in- 
tend to  reach.  As  our  work  has  become  more  technical  in  character  it  has 
seemed  desirable  to  publish  it  in  permanent  form,  not  always  completely  or 
fully,  but  with  sufficient  fullness  so  that  it  can  be  followed  readily  by  the  work- 
ers in  related  or  other  lines.  Much  of  it  has  practical  interest,  particularly  after 
it  has  been  prosecuted  for  a  considerable  time.  The  presumption  is  that  it  will 
lead  to  something  of  general  interest.  Hence  the  issuance  of  a  popular  publi- 
cation dealing  with  the  results  of  the  work  is  quite  as  important  as  ^e  issuance 
of  a  technical  bulletin  or  of  an  article  in  a  technical  journal  giving  the  more 
complete  scientific  results.  I  am  glad  to  note  the  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
publishing  the  more  strictly  technical  articles  in  technical  bulletins  or  in  tech- 
nical journals  of  various  kinds,  in  order  that  they  may  reach  the  people  more 
vitally  interested  in  them  and  not  be  misunderstood  as  are  many  bulletins 
of  technical  nature  issued  in  the  regular  series. 

There  is  danger  of  losing  track  of  the  contributions  published  in  technical 
journals,  or  of  failure  to  connect  them  definitely  with  the  stations.  Usually 
such  articles  make  refercDce  to  the  stations  whence  they  originate,  but  this 
is  not  always  the  case.  Occasionally  we  note  articles  in  technical  journals 
dealing  with  experiment  station  work  but  bearing  no  mention  of  the  station, 
unless  possibly  by  a  reference  to  the  author's  position.  Such  papers  should 
retain  their  character  of  station  contributions  and  should  be  plainly  listed 
as  such  in  the  journal  where  they  are  published.  Furthermore,  the  station 
should  keep  some  track  of  such  papers.  I  often  have  made  inquiry  as  to 
whether  copies  of  its  technical  papers  were  being  gathered  by  the  station 
and  placed  in  its  library,  and  learned  sometimes  that  this  was  not  being  done. 
It  may  be  difficult  now  to  gather  such  a  set  of  the  station's  own  pubhcations 
because  of  the  lapse  of  time.  In  the  Department  we  have  similarly  sinned 
in  the  past.  Copies  of  papers  published  outside  have  not  alwa3r8  been  filed 
in  the  department  library.  At  present,  however,  a  prospective  author  must 
not  only  obtain  permission  to  publish  outside  of  departmental  channels, 
but  he  must  see  to  it  that  copies  of  the  separates  are  filed  with  the  department 
libraiian. 

The  plan  which  many  stations  have  inaugurated  of  listing  these  technical 
publications  in  the  annual  reports,  together  with  brief  synopses,  is  an  excellent 
one.  A  given  paper  is  afterwards  more  easily  found  if  reference  is  thus  made  to  it. 
Often  one  can  remember  the  station  from  which  it  came  or  its  author's  name, 
but  not  the  particular  journal  in  which  it  was  printed.  Furthermore,  if 
definite  reference  is  made  in  a  paper  to  the  experiment  station  from  which  it 
eminated,  we  can  easily  credit  the  institution  in  abstracting  it  for  the  Ex- 
periment Station  Record.    Thus  these  technical  papers  are  credited  in  our 
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indexes  to  the  institutioas  and  may  be  located  more  easfly  than  if  th^  are 
only  indexed  by  the  author's  name. 

B.  W.  KiLoouB.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  ad\i8able  and  practieable  to  republish 
in  their  entirety  as  a  part  of  the  annual  repent  the  technical  articlea  appearing 
in  the  technical  journals  or  elsewhere?  The  general  practice  in  most  stations 
seems  to  be  to  issue  a  lajrman's  edition  of  the  annual  rqx>rt.  We  issue  a  thousand 
copies.  We  bind  bulletins  of  the  year  in  the  annual  report  and  try  to  reprint 
the  sdoitific  articles  of  the  year.  In  most  cases  nowadays  these  scientific  ar- 
ticles could  be  reprinted  in  their  oitirety,  the  annual  report  thus  containing  all 
of  the  station  work  for  the  year.  Such  a  procedure  would  have  q>ecial  value  in 
later  years  when  new  workers  are  in  charge.  They  might  take  the  notion  to 
enter  upon  the  same  problems  that  already  have  been  worked  over.  If  these 
articles  are  not  a  part  of  the  station  literature  or  easily  accessible,  the  w<^ 
might  be  done  over  again.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  joumab  that  formerly 
have  published  teohni(^  matter  are  not  issued  now  and  many  of  the  important 
ai  tides  that  were  published  in  the  earlier  days  now  are  unavailable.  If  such  a 
system  as  I  am  advocating  is  adopted,  the  station  record  is  ccunplete.  Of 
course  it  may  not  be  practical  to  reprint  very  voluminous  articles. 

R.  J.  H.  DeLoach  of  Georgia  We  have  few  calls  for  the-annual  r^)ort.  It 
is  read  by  very  few  people,  other  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  legislative  committees,  etc.  Hence  in  the  few  re- 
ports that  I  have  written  I  have  tried  to  make  it  very  dear  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  with  the  money  we  use.  I  doubt  seriously  if  anybody  reads  the 
long  and  ponderous  station  reports.  If  they  were  condensed  to  a  few  pages, 
telling  in  a  brief  way  what  the  station  is  trying  to  do,  they  would  be  more 
forceful  and  effective.  Will  Doctor  ADen  state  the  real  purpose  of  a  station 
report?  For  what  audience  is  it  especially  intended?  Is  it  meant  for  the 
people  or  for    special  audiences? 

E.  W.  Allen.  I  suppose  that  that  Congress  in  providing  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  annual  report  fdt  that  much  money  was  being  given  for  the  conduct 
of  a  large  enterprise  upon  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a  yearly  account- 
ing. Its  extent  or  character  was  not  predetermined  by  federal  enactment, 
except  that  it  must  include  statements  of  receipts  and  expenditures.  The 
annual  reports  have  been  growing  smaller  and  briefer,  but  many  of  them  are 
serving  the  purpose  of  informing  the  general  public  as  to  what  the  stations 
are  doing,  the  general  progress  and  the  lines  of  their  work  and  ol  acquainting 
the  legislatures  with  the  need  of  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.    Would  you  include  reprinted  bulletins? 

E.  W.  AixEN.  I  have  wondered  often  of  what  advantage  it  was  to  re- 
print bulletins  or  to  save  a  suffident  number  in  order  to  bind  them  into  the 
armual  report.  Most  libraries  keep  sets  of  the  bulletins  throu^  the  year 
in  order  to  have  a  complete  file  for  binding  and  if  the  aimual  report 
embodies  the  bulletins  there  is  either  duplication  in  binding  the  publications 
for  the  year  or  the  report  proper  must  be  torn  out.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
general  public  it  seems  preferable  to  issue  the  annual  report  as  a  document 
by  itself,  with  a  synopsis  or  at  least  a  list  of  the  publications  and  the  technical 
papers  issued  during  the  year. 

C.  D.  Woods.  When  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed  experiment  stations  w«e 
issuing  few  bulletins  of  any  kind.  Station  activities  were  set  forth  mainly  in 
annual  reports.  The  farmers  of  the  Hatch  Act  doubtless  had  in  mind  the 
publication  of  an  aimual  report  similar  to  that  now  issued  in  Cormecticut  and 
Ne>\  Jersey. 
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J.  W.  Wilson  of  South  Dakota.  Should  the  report  be  distributed  at 
the  time  when  the  people  are  busy  or  held  until  a  more  propitious  season? 

C.  D.  Woods.  Publications  intended  for  popular  use  should  be  issued  at 
the  time  when  they  are  most  useful.  It  would  be  absurd  for  us  to  distribute 
a  bulletin  on  apple  sprajring  in  August.  If  it  is  to  have  any  effect,  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  in  the  early  springtime. 

F.  B.  MuMFORD  of  Missouri.  It  is  difficult  to  combine  in  one  report 
an  the  valuable  suggestions  that  have  been  made.  All  directors'  reports 
will  not  and  should  not  be  alike,  as  the  purposes  of  reports  in  the  various 
states  may  be  different.  In  my  opinion  the  report  should  not  be  written 
solely  for  the  eyes  of  other  directors  or  administrative  officers,  but  it  should  be 
written  with  the  public,  and  in  paiticular  the  farmers,  in  mind. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  larger  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  results 
of  station  work  and  less  emphasis  on  the  purely  business  routine.  The  ex- 
perimoit  station  should  be  ready  at  any  time  to  answer  the  question,  ''What 
has  the  station  accomplished  for  the  State''?  In  attempting  to  answer  this 
question  the  administrative  officers  may  find  that  some  of  the  activities  of 
the  station  are  of  very  limited  value  and  could  wisely  be  discontinued. 
A  complete  record  of  the  station's  activities  should  include  any  important 
additions  or  improvements  made  during  the  year,  changes  in  the  station  staff, 
list  of  publications  for  the  year,  a  brief  digest  of  each  bulletin,  a  complete 
list  of  the  investigative  projects  upon  which  active  work  is  being  done,  pro- 
jects completed,  new  projects  to  be  begun  and  statement  of  the  important 
results  achieved  by  the  station.  The  report  will  not  be  complete  if  it  fails 
to  mention  all  cooperative  work  with  other  agencies,  including  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  state  boards  of  agriculture,  schools  and 
colleges  and  farmers.  To  make  such  a  report  it  is  necessary  that  every  member 
of  the  station  staff  should  report  annually  upon  every  project.  Such  reports 
are  Very  valuable  to  the  investigator  as  well  as  the  administrative  officers. 

May  J  make  one  statement  in  reference  to  the  paper  which  was  submitted 
by  Doctor  Pearl  in  reference  to  the  publication  of  scientific  results  in  technical 
journals?  We  are  all  in  substantial  agreement  with  his  thesis ;  yet  if  I  am  correct 
we  are  to  draw  the  inference  from  his  paper  that  we  should  not  publish  the 
results  of  our  research  in  our  station  publications.  If  that  is  his  contention, 
certainly  I  am  not  in  accord  with  it.  No  scientific  institution  with  which  I 
am  familiar  would  undertake  to  publish  all  its  activities  in  scientific  journals. 
It  must  have  its  own  means  of  publication.  The  tendency  among  institutions 
engaged  in  research  is  more  and  more  to  provide  their  own  means  of  publication. 
Several  stations  are  publishing  research  series.  Now  in  Dr.  Pearl's  paper  it  is 
assumed  that  our  pubUcations  are  distributed  widely  among  the  farmers. 
Many  stations  have  classified  their  mailing  lists  and  send  researchtbuUetins 
only  to  investigators.  They  are  not  even  listed  in  many  cases.  We  ought  in- 
creasingly to  utilize  the  scientific  journals,  and  particularly  the  Journal  of 
Agricultural  Research;  yet  it  is  manifestly  a  physical  impossibility,  if  the 
stations  are  accomplishing  their  true  function  and  mission,  for  that  journal  to 
publish  all  results  of  scientific  research  from  the  stations.  The  stations  must 
and  do  provide  their  own  series  of  scientific  bulletins. 

I.  D.  Cardiff  of  Washington.  The  credit  or  prestige  that  should  at- 
tach to  a  station  on  account  of  its  publications  is  worth  something.  A  paper 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  should  be  so  indexed  that 
the  credit  will  be  given  to  the  station  whence  it  originated.  If,  for  example, 
we  issue  the  results  of  station  work  in  the  publications  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution, the  Carnegie  Institution  gains  the  prestige  and  not  the  experiment 
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station.  What  would  be  the  response  if  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  asked  to  publish  with  the  Carnegie  Institution?  Director 
Mumford  is  quite  correct  when  he  states  that  to  a  large  extent  we  must  pub- 
lish our  own  material. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  an  edition  of  research  bulletins  should  be 
published?  Should  a  station  send  its  research  bulletins  to  the  entire  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  nudling  list? 

£.  W.  Allen.  That  would  depend  on  circumstances,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  bulletin,  upon  the  amount  of  interest  it  would  be  likely  to  elicit.  A  few 
copies  might  answer  the  case  in  some  instances,  in  others  large  editions  would 
be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  The  complete  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  mailing 
list  contains  about  2500  names.  An  increase  of  2500  copies  would  be  of  some 
technical  bulletins  a  serious  matter  in  some  cases. 

Occasionally  we  have  reprinted  as  bulletins,  at  tides  which  have  i4>peared 
in  the  scientific  papers,  giving  them  a  research  number  and  stating  that  they 
were  reprints.  We  thus  preserved  these  publications  as  a  part  of  our  scioitific 
output.  We  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  our  technical  bulletin  editions  to  a 
point  less  than  4000;  and  if  we  are  to  send  them  to  any  large  proportion  of  the 
Washington  list  even  such  an  edition  would  hardly  avail. 

J.  A.  Hill  of  Wyoming.  1  trust  that  the  distribution  of  technical  buUe- 
tins  will  not  be  too  closely  restricted.  Some  of  us  are  located  in  stations  with 
small  library  facilities.  We  cannot  subscribe  to  all  the  technical  journals. 
Often  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  secure  a  piece  of  literature  that  has  been  published 
in  a  technical  journal.  I  wish  that  every  station  technical  bulletin  could  be 
mailed  to  the  entire  staff  of  every  other  station.  Copies  that  are  not  wanted 
oould  be  returned  under  the  frank.  In  some  such  way  some  of  us  could  accumu- 
late a  considerable  technical  library  and  gain  a  little  broader  knowledge  than 
that  pertaining  to  the  small  field  in  which  we  operate.  Frequently  I  find  in 
the  library  a  bulletin  in  which  I  am  much  interested  which  I  have  never  re- 
ceived. When  considering  your  public  audience,  do  not  overlook  the  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  station  work  from  a  professional  standpoint. 

E.  D.  Ball.  Should  the  annual  report  bear  the  authorship  of  the  director 
or  should  the  separate  sections  be  written  by  and  accredited  to  the  workers 
in  charge  of  the  different  departments? 

W.  R.  DoDSON.  A  new  situation  has  arisen  owing  to  the  developmait  <A 
work  that  formerly  was  not  fully  inaugurated.  The  publication  of  extension 
bulletins  and  of  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  alters  the  stations' 
responsibilities.  This  really  was  what  led  the  conmiittee  to  propose  this  topic 
for  discussion.  I  fear  that  unless  we  take  action,  little  good  may  result  from 
this  discussion.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Association  cares  to  recom- 
mend a  definite  policy  as  to  the  character  of  station  reports  and  touching  sta- 
tion literature  in  general.    Hence  I  ofifer  this  resolution : 

Resolved,  that  the  committee  on  station  organization  and  policy  be  asked 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  recommending  to  this  Association  some  definite 
policy  touching  station  publications  that  may  tend  to  bring  about  greater 
uniformity. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  suggested  a  year  ago  that  the  reports  of  standing 
committees  of  the  different  sections  might  well  be  presented,  discussed  and 
possibly  amended  before  being  reported  to  the  general  session.  Heretofore 
standing  committee  reports  have  been  made  directly  to  the  general  session. 
I  understand  that  the  Executive  Committee  has  reconunended  this  change  in 
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our  procedure.  Does  this  section  as  a  section  wish  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  station  organization  and  poUcy  at  this  time,  or  to  listen  to  it  in 
goxeral  session? 

J.  L.  Hills  of  Vermont.  This  report  is  scheduled  for  presentation  at 
the  general  session  tomorrow  moroing.  Its  consideration  by  the  Association 
in  general  session  could  hardly  be  postponed  until  Friday  morning  as  the  pro- 
gram for  that  morning  is  congested.  Hence  if  the  committee  report  is  to  be 
read  before  this  section,  it  should  be  read  at  this  session. 

On  motion,  the  section  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  proposed  procedure 
touching  the  submission  of  the  report  of  the  standing  committee  on  station 
organization  and  policy  to  the  section  prior  to  its  presentation  to  the  general 
session. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  P.  M.,  Thiu^ay,  August  12 

Afternoon  Session,  Thursday,  August  12, 1915 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M.  by  the  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  The  first  address  on  the  program  deals  with  "Effec- 
tive Correlation  of  Station  and  Extension  Workers'  *,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  extension  director.  Bradford  Knapp,  Specialist  in  charge  of 
the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work  in  the  South,  will  lead 
the  discussion. 

Bradford  Knapp  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  problem  of  correlating 
the  three  lines  of  work  of  teaching,  research  and  extension,  and  of  properly 
administering  the  whole,  belongs  to  the  administration  of  the  college,  and  is 
certainly  a  difficult  problem.  In  the  first  place,  station  workers  should  be 
taught  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  takes  one  type  of  men  to  do  extension 
work,  and  another  to  do  station  work.  As  extension  work  grows  and  sta- 
tion workers  recognize  its  function  and  usefulness,  they  will  come  to  have 
a  broads  view  regarding  the  relation  which  ought  to  exist.  Obviously  it 
is  important  in  correlating  the  work  of  the  two  agencies  that  those  engaged 
in  each  line  should  have  the  very  highest  respect  and  appreciation  for  the 
work  and  ability  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  other  type  of  work.  The 
extension  worker  might  be  likened  to  the  soldier  on  the  firing  line.  He  is 
effective  so  long  as  munitions  are  supplied,  but  if  these  faU  his  efforts  are 
fruitless.  The  stations  are  the  munition  makers.  The  extension  workers, 
who  use  these  munitions,  need  to  appreciate  the  station  and  understand  its 
problems,  to  recognize  the  source  whence  their  information  comes.  It  is 
equally  important  that  the  station,  or  the  munition  maker,  should  under- 
stand the  kind  of  ammunition  needed  by  the  men  on  the  firing  line. 

As  an  extension  worker,  I  wish  to  present  a  few  suggestions: 

My  first  suggestion,  familiar  to  you  all,  is  that  workers  in  similar  lines 
in  the  three  divisions  should  be  associated  in  subject-matter  departments 
within  the  institution.  Tliis  association  of  extension  workers,  station  work- 
ers and  teaching  force  in  subject-matter  departments  in  the  institution  is 
growing  in  favor  and  is  an  excellent  method  of  correlating  the  work  of  the 
three  divisions. 

My  second  suggestion  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  eventually  there  will  be 
many  extension  woricers  in  the  field,  in  close  contact  with  the  farmers.  Ob- 
viously if  they  are  of  the  right  sort  they  will  encounter  many  problems.  We 
should  foster  reciprocity  between  the  two  types  of  workers,  so  that  the  prob- 
lems can  be  brought  to  the  station  from  the  field,  as  well  as  information 
to  be  taken  from  the  station  to  the  field. 
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My  third  suggeBtkm  Is  that  extension  men  slKyuld  be  tnmed  to  popolariie 
the  station.  The  stations  necessarily  have  to  do  much  of  their  work  at  a 
distance  from  and  not  in  direct  contact  with  farmers.  Farmers  are  more  apt 
to  get  in  personal  touch  with  the  extension  service  than  with  the  station. 
If  the  administration  is  tactful,  the  extension  wcn-kers  can  be  led  to  popularise 
the  station,  and  give  it  credit  for  having  wrought  out  certain  problems  fcnr 
the  farmers,  thus  leading  them  nK>re  fuUy  to  appreciate  this  woric  I  have 
sometimes  felt  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  extension  woricers 
to  fail  in  this  respect. 

My  fourth  suggestion  is  that  it  is  important,  also,  that  station  men  should 
not  be  confined  strictly  to  the  station  itself,  but  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  travel  and  mingle  with  farmers,  lest  they  lose  their  close  touch  and  contact 
with  the  farmer  out  on  the  farm  and  fail  to  understand  the  farmer's  point 
of  view  and  his  problems. 

My  fifth  suggestion  is  to  trade  work  at  times.  It  would  help  both  the 
station  and  the  extension  forces  if  such  an  adjustment  could  be  made  between 
the  station  and  extension  directors.  It  would  help  effectively  to  corrdate 
station  and  extension  work  for  a  resourceful  station  man,  y^o  has  woiked  out 
some  important  problem,  to  go  into  the  field  and  help  the  extension  man  to 
get  it  started,  throu^  demonstration  work. 

Finally,  I  beUeve  in  conferences — ^joint  conferences  of  station  and  ex- 
tension people.  Some  of  the  southern  colleges  bring  in  the  county  agents 
and  all  of  the  state  extension  forces  to  the  college  for  one  or  two  weeks'  solid 
work  and  conference  each  year.  During  that  time  a  special  effort  is  made 
to  bring  the  extension  workers  in  close  contact  with  station  workers  and  to 
explain  to  them  what  ever  work  the  station  is  doing.  There  should  be  both 
regular  or  periodical  conferences,  and  occasional  or  more  or  less  irregular 
conferences,  between  the  two  types  of  workers.  These  should  be  brought 
about  by  their  intimate  association;  and  there  should  certainly  be  graeral 
semi-annual  or  annual  conferences. 

After  all,  when  we  get  right  down  to  it,  everything  hinges  on  personality. 
If  the  workers  have  the  right  personality,  if  they  desire  to  woric  together, 
if  they  have  sufficient  breadth  of  mind  and  they  can  get  the  ri^t  point  of 
view,  administrative  problems  are  banished.  Judicious  administration  and 
right  personality  are  the  two  prime  factors." 

The  Chaibman.  "The  Effective  Correlation  of  Station  and  Ext^isbn 
Workers  from  the  Standpoint  of  Station  Work''  will  be  pies^ted  by 
Director  C.  E.  Thome* of  Ohio. 

C.  E.  Thorns  of  Ohio.  We  will  all  agree  that  the  expoiment  statbns 
taken  collectively  must  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  exact  knowledge  with 
reference  to  those  factors  which  bear  upon  the  progress  of  agriculture.  They 
were  organised  30  years  ago  because  it  was  felt  that  our  knowledge  was  not 
sufficiently  exact  and  definite,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  pur- 
suit of  additional  information.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  best  means  we  have  now 
of  reaching  further  into  the  unknown  and  properly  classif3ring  and  coordinating 
that  which  is  known.  If  this  idea  is  correct,  then  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
teacher,  whether  he  be  teaching  within  college  walls  or  in  the  great  outside,  to 
keep  himself  posted  concerning  the  progress  of  the  woric  of  the  experiment 
stations.  Extension  workers  cannot  afford  to  lose  touch  with  the  stations  and 
their  work.  We  should  think  of  the  experiment  station  as  a  collective  organi- 
sation. Of  coiurse  an  extension  worker  must  look  to  his  own  station  {(a 
much  help  that  the  stations  of  other  states  cannot  give  him.  But  many  of 
our  states  are  large,  the  diversity  of  their  agricultural  mterests  is  great  and, 
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practieally  speaking,  no  station  adequately  can  cover  all  the  agricultural  in- 
dustries of  its  own  state.  It  can  cover  only  a  part  of  the  great  field  of  work. 
Hence  the  extension  worker  may  find  it  necessary  to  look  outside  his  own  state 
for  help.  It  may  be  that  the  work  done  by  a  station  in  some  other  state  may 
be  more  definitely  applicable  to  his  local  conditions  than  that  accomplished 
by  the  station  in  his  own  state,  for  our  work  does  overlap  in  this  way.  Of 
course  from  the  very  nature  of  things  some  other  station  is  developing  some 
of  the  questions  pertinent  to  the  needs  of  our  own  state  to  better  advantage 
than  we  can  do  it  ourselves.  However,  this  fact  does  not  absolve  the  extension 
worker  from  the  duty  of  keeping  in  the  closest  possible  touch  with  his  own 
station. 

We  find  that  our  Ohio  station  cannot  adequately  serve  the  state's  agri- 
cultural interests  from  any  one  locality.  Hence  we  are  extending  the  work  of 
the  station  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible  over  the  State.  We  are  establishing 
our  work  wherever  the  opportunity  offers  for  doing  so;  establishing  it  on  a 
permanent  foundation,  for  in  Ohio  we  have  not  looked  upon  temporary  work 
as  valuable  work  for  the  experiment  station. 

We  feel  that  the  county  agricultural  agent  must  have  in  his  own  county 
the  local  help  which  a  local  experiment  farm  can  give  him  before  he  can 
become  thoroughly  efficient  in  his  work.  For  this  reason  we  are  endeavoring, 
as  far  as  we  can  control  matters,  to  limit  the  appointment  of  county  agents 
to  those  counties  which  have  established  experiment  farms,  and  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  such  farms  wherever  it  is  desired  that  coimty  agents 
be  appointed.  We  are  meeting  with  some  success,  although  we  find  that 
many  counties  want  to  secure  a  coimty  agent  but  are  not  willing  to  establish 
a  county  experiment  farm.  And,  of  course,  we  realize  that  the  county  experi- 
ment farm  for  a  time  cannot  be  of  any  very  great  assistance  to  the  county 
agent;  but  already  we  have  evidence  that  is  very  conclusive  to  us  that  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  the  success  of  this  work  for  the  coimty  agricultural 
agent  to  have  at  his  command  certain  facilities  for  the  study  of  local  problems 
which  his  state  station  in  its  central  locality  cannot  afford  him. 

The  county  agent,  of  course,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  state  college 
of  agriculture,  with  which  in  Ohio  the  station  has  no  organic  connection. 
However,  despite  this  complication,  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  establish 
a  dual  responsibility;  that  our  county  agents  may  act  as  the  superintendents  of 
county  experiment  fanns  without  detracting  from  their  energy  or  ability 
to  conduct  their  work  as  county  agents.  Indeed  we  believe  that  they  may 
strengthen  their  work  as  a  result.  The  college  and  the  station  have  clasped 
hands  on  this  proposition.  We  are  furnishing  our  county  agents  with  farms 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  clear  imderstanding  between  t^e  college 
of  agriculture  and  the  experiment  station  being  that  the  educational  work  shall 
belong  to  the  college  of  agriculture  and  the  research  work  to  the  experiment 
station,  and  that  the  same  individuals  shall  be  responsible  to  the  two  institu- 
tions for  the  two  lines  of  work. 

As  the  last  speaker  has  well  said,  after  all  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal- 
ity. £ver3rthing  depends  upon  the  personnel  engaged  in  the  work.  No  work 
which  the  colleges  ever  have  imdertaken  depends  so  entirely  upon  the  element 
of  personality  as  does  extension  work.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  our  se- 
lection of  extension  men.  In  matters  of  detail  we  are  trying  to  follow  many 
of  the  lines  suggested  by  the  last  speaker.  We  hold  conferences  sometimes 
at  the  college  of  agriculture  and  sometimes  at  the  experiment  station.  We 
call  the  coimty  agents  and  members  of  the  college  staff  to  the  experiment  sta- 
tion for  summer  meetings  when  its  work  is  most  in  evidence.    Our  hope  is 
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that  all  of  U8  may  have  the  wisdom  to  forget  adf ,  to  tee  only  the  tmneiidoiis 
work  that  is  before  us,  and  to  try  as  best  we  can  to  tAupi  ourselves  to  it. 

The  Chaibman.  "The  Best  Means  <rf  Securing  Proper  Recognition  and 
Credit  for  Station  Woric  in  Extension  Woric"  will  be  presented  by  Director 
H.  L.  Russell  of  Wisconsin. 

H.  L.  Russell  of  Wisconsin.  The  subject  set  down  for  discussi«m  here 
is  one  to  which  I  must  admit  that  I  cannot  contribute  anything,  for  I  do  not 
quite  understand  what  the  program  committee  had  in  mind.  If  the  question 
relates  to  those  institutions  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  dififereotiatkui  of 
the  station  staff  from  the  extension  staff,  I  cannot  quite  see  that  there  can  be  a 
dose  correlation  under  those  conditions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  relates  to 
those  institutions  in  which  a  department  stands  as  a  unit,  wfaemn  teadiing 
and  research  and  extension  are  included,  there  is  much  better  possibility  of 
correlation. 

We  must  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  betweoi  extension  and  station 
work  more  sharply  than  heretofore.  Many  of  us  have  been  doing  extension 
work  for  many  years,  only  it  was  not  so  labded.  We  are  now  called  upcm  to 
differentiate  and  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  the  one  or  the  other.  This  is 
not  always  easy,  for  there  is  a  border  between  these  two  lines  of  watk  which  is 
rather  hard  to  see. 

I  believe  in  an  organisation  in  which  all  three  lines  keep  abreast.  Teadi- 
ing,  research  and  extension  should  devek>p  in  their  proper  relations  with  refer- 
ence to  each  subject  alone.  That  does  not  mean  that  every  department  in 
the  institution  will  be  equally  developed  with  reference  to  ^ese  three  lines, 
but  it  does  mean  that  for  the  institution  as  a  ^diole  the  development  in  any 
one  line  should  be  fully  as  strong  as  in  the  others. 

A  research  problem  has  been  attacked  and  results  have  been  secured. 
It  is  necessary  to  translate  these  scientific  results  to  the  farmos.  Whether 
this  shaU  be  done  by  the  station  worker  or  ^diether  it  passes  through  the  ex- 
tension man,  is  a  matter  which  will  be  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  each 
particular  position. 

It  is  essential  that  field  demonstration  work  be  done.  Too  much  of  our 
research  work  has  drawn  aloof  from  t^e  practical  problems  of  the  farmer, 
and  has  not  been  applied  in  a  manner  that  will  enable  him  to  make  use  of  the 
results.  We  must  recognise  that  while  we  d^ve  much  of  our  resources  from 
federal  sources,  yet  most  of  the  states  are  contributing  rather  largely  to  the 
conduct  of  station  work.  If  we  are  to  return  to  our  people  adequate  recogni- 
tion of  the  response  which  they  have  made  to  our  requests  for  station  funds, 
then  we  must  give  them  something  worth  while.  The  demonstrative  features 
of  our  research  results  should  be  carried  as  far  as  we  can.  I  doubt  if  these 
two  lines  of  work  often  can  be  carried  out  effectively  by  a  single  individual 
Many  believe  in  the  separate  station  staff,  and  a  more  or  less  separate  ext^- 
sion  staff.  Personally,  I  hold  with  Mr.  Knapp  that  it  is  well  to  permit  a  man 
to  work  in  the  two  lines,  and  that  is  more  helpful  to  him  than  if  his  entire  time 
is  given  to  one  line  of  work.  I  want  our  teachers  to  do  some  research  work, 
and  our  extension  men  to  do  some  work  other  than  extension.  If  one's  activity 
is  directed  only  in  one  direction  he  loses  to  some  extent.  Of  course  this  can  be 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  an  absurdity;  indeed,  such  is  quite  i^t  to  be 
the  case.  But  where  our  departments  are  on  a  homogeneous  foundation,  where 
these  men  are  in  close  physical  contact  with  each  other,  where  the  extension 
worker  is  officed  in  the  same  building  and  in  the  same  room  or  laboratory  with 
the  research  man,  those  two  will  react  upon  each  other  to  their  mutual  benefit. 
The  research  man  constantly  is  receiving  an  influx  of  ideas  brought  in  by  the 
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field  man,  and  is  all  Uie  better  if  occaaionally  he  goes  out  into  the  field.  Just 
how  this  will  be  brought  about  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  particular 
problem  involved  and  the  local  conditions.  Frequently  financial  conditions 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  because  of  the  very  rapid  expansion  of 
extension  activities  an  added  obligation  is  laid  upon  us  as  station  workers  to 
maintain  ihe  station  enterprise  at  par.  The  colleges  are  more  endangered 
today  than  ever  before,  because  of  the  large  sums  of  money  entrusted  to  ihem 
wharemih  to  do  the  q)ecific  line  of  work  involved  in  extension.  Unless  station 
workers  conscientiously  direct  their  efiforts  toward  keeping  up  ihe  morale  of 
their  station  investigations,  we  shall  hear  from  ihe  public,  and  it  will  be  in^ 
creasingly  difficult  for  us  to  secure  appropriations  for  purely  research  work. 

C.  D.  Woods.  How  do  you  arrange  for  ihe  ph3rsical  contact  of  men  in 
the  same  department,  when  county  agents  are  working  at  long  distances 
from  each  other? 

H.  L.  Russell.  Many  of  our  colleges  have  resident  extension  specialists 
who  are  in  the  field  only  four  or  five  days  each  week.  The  county  agents 
attend  annual  or  semi-annual  conferences.  Our  farmers,  our  extension  men, 
and  our  department  specialists  hold  a  week's  conference  in  November.  This 
makes  a  practical  Uiough  very  limited  point  of  contact.  The  coimty  represen- 
tatives constantly  are  checked  up  in  regard  to  their  methods  and  asked  to 
bring  their  problems  which  they  cannot  directly  answer  to  the  station  men. 
Necessarily  that  has  to  be  done  by  correspondence.  To  my  mind  in  a  certain 
sense  there  is  an  absurdity  in  the  caption,  "Proper  Recognition  and  Credit 
for  Station  Woric  in  Extension  Work.''  You  cannot  give  credit  for  station 
work  in  extension  work.  Extension  work  is  purely  demonstrative  work.  It 
is  a  different  type  from  that  which  can  be  classified  as  research  work.  Yet 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  been  doing  much  station  work  which  is  nothing  but 
demonstration  woric. 

H.  Hatwabd  of  Delaware.  I  fear  ih&t  research  will  be  relegated  to 
the  rear  in  our  smaller  states  where  means  are  limited  and  many  of  our  men 
must  serve  three  masters.  When  they  have  much  teaching  to  do  and  are 
called  upon  for  much  extension  work,  research  suffers.  I  am  ahnost  ready 
to  say  that  I  wish  our  station  force  was  free  from  all  outside  obligations. 
More  and  better  work  would  be  done  with  less  effort.  The  danger  is  a  grave 
one. 

B.  W.  KiLGOBE.  The  extension  worker  needs  closer  contact  with  the 
station  worker  than  wiih  the  college  worker,  for  he  must  look  to  his  station 
colleague  for  his  ammunition,  for  the  material  with  which  to  demonstrate. 
All  three  can  be  so  tied  up  that  they  work  together  thoroughly  well.  The 
program  conunittee's  thought  in  wording  this  subject  now  under  discussion 
was  this:  How  can  the  extension  woricer  while  in  the  field  and  in  contact 
with  ihe  public  best  represent  the  station  and  its  work?  How  he  can  best  set 
forth  its  claims  for  recognition  and  credit?  How  he  can  beet  give  the  station 
its  due?  Unlike  the  extension  service  the  experiment  station  is  an  organization 
which  is  not  represented  in  the  field,  and  is  not  as  a  rule  in  close  contact  with 
the  people.  It  is  a  question  wheUier  the  extension  worker  when  he  goes  out 
into  the  field  always  actually,  accurately,  and  indeed  fairly,  represents  the 
station  worker,  who  has  not  the  opportunity  to  come  in  contact  ^-ith  the  people. 
It  means  the  establishment  of  an  esprit  de  corps  in  their  institution. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  feeling  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  getting  state  aid  the  station  is  in  a  critical  stage.  We  obtained  an  appro- 
priation for  extension  work  from  our  legislature  almost  without  asking  for  it; 
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but  we  oould  not  get  a  dolUr  for  the  statkm.  That  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  station  w<Micer  is  not  at  work  in  the  field  where  the  people  may  know 
about  him;  yet  the  extension  man  is  really  putting  into  practice  and  canrying 
to  the  public  the  results  which  the  station  has  wroo^t  out  during  many 
years. 

Now  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  just  this:  Will  extension  workers  when 
they  go  in  the  field  give  proper  credit  to  the  station?  I  beUeve  that  this  is  an 
extremely  important  matter.  I  feel  that,  perhaps  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the 
field  service  of  extension  workers  ou^^t  to  be  alternated  with  that  of  station 
workers,  so  as  fairly  to  represent  the  station,  and,  later,  lead  to  the  necessary 
legislative  support. 

Furthermore,  Uie  station  worker  through  the  activities  of  the  extension 
worker  has  an  opportunity  to  try  out  his  findings,  to  develop  and  round  out 
his  researches.  Problems  worked  out  in  the  laboratory  or  on  a  certain  piece 
of  land  may  be  solved  so  far  as  laboratory  or  local  conditions  are  conconed, 
but  may  not  stay  solved  when  applied  elsewhere. 

North  Carolina  has  75  county  agents.  They  gath^  yearly  at  the  college 
for  a  week's  conference;  and  we  have  smaller  conferences  of  these  men  with  the 
extension  specialists  who  have  headquarters  at  the  college.  These  specialists 
should  have  offices  with  the  station  and  college  men,  working  in  the  same  de- 
partment. This  will  tend  to  insure  to  the  station  proper  credit  for  its  labors, 
throu^^  demonstration  or  field  extension  work.  More  than  this,  it  makes  it 
impossible  for  conflict  to  arise  as  between  what  is  determined  by  the  station 
and  what  is  demonstrated  in  extension,  preventing  the  lamentable  situation 
wherein  an  extension  representative  in  making,  field  demonstrations  teaches 
one  thing,  and  the  station  worker  in  his  bulletin  teaches  another.  If  the 
extension  specialists  are  made  responsible  for  subject  matter,  and  this  subject 
matter  is  approved  by  departmental  heads  before  it  is  made  the  subject  of 
demonstration,  conflicts  are  avoided. 

R.  L.  Watts  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  fear  that  the  stations  will  fail 
to  get  credit  for  good  work  done.  The  great  danger  is  that  our  work  will  not 
receive  adequate  financial  support.  The  Russian  army  is  in  retreat  for  lack 
of  munitions.  Our  army  of  extension  men  will  fail  in  their  work  unless  the 
stations  manufactiu^  munitions.  The  Pennsylvania  legislature  does  not  fully 
recognize  the  importance  of  financially  supporting  the  station;  and  doubtless 
this  situation  is  not  local  but  nation  wide. 

Would  it  be  feasible,  desirable,  or  possible,  to  secure  a  federal  enactment 
in  behalf  of  the  stations  predicated  on  state  acceptance  and  support,  some- 
what along  the  lines  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act?  State  legislatures  are  more 
apt  to  vote  dollar  for  dollar  than  to  make  outright  appropriations. 

W.  R.  DoDSON  of  Louisiana.  The  fimction  of  the  ext^ision  worker 
is  primarily  to  carry  to  the  farmer  the  practical  phases  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. The  effectiveness  of  his  work  is  measured  largely  by  two  things, 
first  the  confidence  that  the  practitioner  has  in  the  man  that  brings  the  message 
and  second,  the  reputation  and  standing  of  the  author.  The  relations  of  the 
investigator  and  the  extension  worker  have  an  important  influence  on  the  work 
of  each.  The  extension  worker  must  be  associated  with  the  investigator 
sufficiently  to  catch  his  spirit  of  devotion,  and  to  learn  his  sincerity  and  trust- 
worthiness, before  he  can  give  out  most  effectivdy  the  practical  results  of 
these  investigations.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  no  one  can  be  of  greater 
service  to  the  investigator  than  can  the  extension  worker,  in  presenting  the 
combined  observations  and  views  of  the  most  observant  farmers,  which  is 
often  a  very  potent  factor  in  advancing  scientific  investigation.    If  two  mm 
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are  thus  intiinately  associated  in  Uieir  work,  the  question  of  credit  will  be 
easily  solved. 

My  judgment  is  that  the  extension  workers  should  spend  a  period 
from  time  to  time  with  the  research  men,  and  the  research  man  should  from 
time  to  time  spend  a  period  with  the  extension  workers.  Let  each  see  the 
other  at  work,  leam  what  he  is  doing  and  how  it  is  done,  discuss  points  of 
mutual  interest  and  the  question  of  how  each  can  become  more  efficient; 
this  will  foster  their  personal  friendship,  and  both  will  be  stimulated  to  do 
more  and  better  work,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  other  credit  for  his  full 
share  of  the  work. 

F.  B.  LiNFiELD  of  Montana.  We  have  two  groups  of  extension  workers, 
the  county  agriculturist  and  the  state  specialist.  The  former's  problems 
are  the  more  difficult,  for  he  has  to  deal  with  individual  farmers,  many  of 
whom  are  in  a  measure  specialists.  It  is  important  that  he  know  his  limita- 
tions and  refer  many  of  the  special  problems  to  the  state  specialists.  In  his 
relation  to  the  fanner  he  represents  all  departments  of  the  college,  whereas 
each  specialist  represents  only  a  single  department.  Whenever  these  men 
are  drawn  from  institutions  in  other  states  there  is  danger  that  their  point 
of  view  may  not  coincide  wiih  that  of  the  home-grown  specialist;  fuid  of  course 
if  effective  work  is  to  be  done  essential  unity  must  be  preserved  in  the  agri- 
cultural t^w^hing  in  all  departments. 

The  college  and  station  specialists  should  be  the  final  authorities  in  most 
cases,  should  form  a  part  of  the  departmeLtal  organization  and  be  in  intimate 
touch  with  all  sources  of  available  information.  Extension  specialists 
may  be  effectively  kept  up  to  date  and  inc  onsistencies  in  teaching  be  minimized 
if  they  are  required  to  prepare  all  circulai  s  of  information,  submitting  them  for 
approval  to  the  college  and  station  specialists. 

I.  D.  Cabdiff.  The  people  usually  want  to  see  and  hear  the  man  who 
has  done  the  work.  A  substitute  will  not  serve.  To  some  extent  this  demand 
must  be  recognized,  even  though  the  investigator's  place  is  really  in  his  labora- 
tory or  among  his  plats.    How  is  this  demand  met  in  other  states? 

What  is  the  result  of  continued  extension  work  upon  the  extension  worker 
himself?  It  has  been  my  observation  that  after  a  time  his  argument  becomes 
somewhat  attenuated,  particularly  if  he  does  not  often  come  into  contact 
with  ihe  original  source  of  information.  He  flattens  out.  This  is  a  serious 
matter  both  for  the  man  and  the  institution.  This  problem  has  been  solved 
occasionally  by  transferring  a  worker  for  a  year  from  extension  to  research 
and  vice  versa.    I  would  like  to  know  how  others  have  dealt  with  the  situation. 

The  continuity  of  station  work  is  imquestionably  in  danger.  We  have 
become  much  interested  of  late  for  obvious  reasons  in  extension  work,  and  per- 
haps have  neglected  oiher  lines.  Furthermore  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
18  said  to  have  stated  that  the  results  of  investigational  work  now  in  hand 
will  supply  the  needs  of  extension  workers  for  fifty  years  to  come.  The 
statement  has  been  quoted  widely  and  we  are  confronted  with  it  when  we  ap- 
proach legislative  committees  requesting  appropriations  for  station  work. 
The  situation  is  yet  further  aggravated  when  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  public 
mind  that  the  stations  really  are  doing  but  little  investigational  work,  since 
the  results  of  their  efforts  are  constantly  being  used  by  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  forms  which  are  much  more  widely  copied  by  the  press 
than  are  our  station  publications.  The  problem  merits  our  gravest  considera- 
tion. 

J.  G.  LiPMAM.  After  our  extension  work  was  well  under  way  we  quickly 
came  to  realise  the  danger,  that  the  extensicm  men  may  stagnate.    It  is  our 
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ouatom  to  require  extension  specialists  to  be  in  the  office  at  least  two  days  a 
week.  The  research  and  extension  men  in  kindred  lines  occupy  so  far  as  possi- 
ble the  same  rooms,  thus  keeping  in  touch.  For  the  good  of  the  work,  no  matter 
how  great  the  pressure  from  the  outside,  extension  men  should  be  kept  in  the 
office  at  least  two  dasrs  a  week,  and  be  compelled  to  read  and  to  study,  to  find 
out  what  is  going  on,  so  that  they  may  grow  just  as  research  men  grow.  The 
county  agents  call  on  these  extension  specialists  freely,  just  as  they  do  upon  the 
research  men,  and  unless  they  have  read  and  studied  they  are  of  but  secondary 
yalue  to  the  agents. 

Tms  Chairman.  The  last  subject  for  discussion  is  "What  Can  the 
Stations  do  to  Encourage  More  Men  to  Fit  Themselves  for  Advanced  Re- 
search?"   This  question  will  be  discussed  by  Director  C.  D.  Woods  of  Maine. 

C.  D.  W00D6.  I  know  of  nothing  that  is  troubling  station  administrators 
80  much  at  present  as  is  the  question  how  to  get  competent  young  men  to  enter 
upon  and  to  grow  up  in  experiment  station  work  fuid  to  become  investigators 
Practically  every  student  who  enters  college  leaves  it  as  he  enters,  ait  oppor- 
tunist. He  takes  the  position  that  comes  to  him.  And  with  this  large  demand 
for  men  to  enter  upon  extenpion  work  and  county  agency  work,  at  salaries 
larger  than  we  have  ever  thought  of  paying  to  men  with  only  four  ^'ears  of  in- 
struction to  their  credit,  how  we  are  to  obtain  the  right  type  of  men  to  enter 
the  field  of  investigation?  After  a  man  has  done  enough  research  work  so  tha) 
he  knows  that  he  loves  it  he  will  keep  on  with  it,  unless  there  comes  to  him 
the  temptation  to  give  up  research  work  and  take  on  other  things  because  of 
their  wider  interests  fuid  on  account  of  the  larger  salary;  and  then  I  do  not 
know  how  he  can  be  held. 

We  have  tried  up  in  the  Northeast  to  get  young  men  to  come  to  us  and  to 
help  them  become  investigators.  We  have  taken  young  men  as  associates, 
who  have  had  four  years'  college  training.  We  strive  to  make  their  stay 
profitable  to  both  parties  concerned.  Often  after  two  or  three  years  we  find 
we  can  hold  a  man  no  longer  after  we  have  made  him  better  than  he  was  when 
he  came  to  us.  We  take  our  own  men  largely,  but  insist  that  those  who  come 
to  us  shall  take  post-graduate  work  in  the  univo^ty.  We  give  them  the  time 
in  station  hours  to  do  this  work,  but  nothing  else.  The  college  gives  no 
credit  for  oveitime.  It  takes  a  man  from  two  to  three  years  to  secure  the 
master's  degree. 

We  arrange  so  that  our  station  workers  may  handle  poet-graduate  stu- 
dents from  other  departments.  We  assign  some  of  our  problems  to  them. 
These  station  men  become  in  a  sense  instructors.  The  work  we  get  from  these 
post-graduates  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  of  time  to  the  station  men. 
However,  the  university  is  as  desirous  of  getting  credit  as  the  station  workers 
are  of  getting  their  correct  credit  from  the  extension  men,  and  harmony  does 
not  always  prevail. 

It  is  not  possible  under  ordinary  circumstances  for  a  man  to  do  his  work 
in  absentia.  If  we  could  persuade  the  management  of  our  universities  to  per- 
mit such  work  it  would  enable  us  to  get  more  advanced  work  for  our  station 
men. 

On  two  occasions  we  have  sent  men  to  Wisconsin  for  a  year  to  complete 
their  studies  for  the  doctorate.  We  continued  their  salaries,  gave  them  station 
problems  to  solve  and  made  contracts  in  advance  stipulating  that  they  should 
remain  with  us  for  a  certain  number  of  years  after  return  without  increase  in 
salary.    The  scheme  has  worked  well. 

H.  L.  RussRLL.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  exert  a  very  profound  influence 
upon  the  young  men  that  come  to  our  institution  toward  directing  them  into 
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this  line  of  work,  provided  they  manifest  any  taste  for  it.  One  of  the  very 
best  things  we  have  is  what  we  call  the  senior  thesis  on  research  work.  When 
I  was  doing  departmental  work  I  spent  much  timehdping  senior  students. 
They  worked  frequently  upon  our  ptoblems.  In  that  way  I  was  able  to  start 
several  young  fellows  in  research  work .  If  any  of  our  seniors  have  real  research 
ability  it  is  disclosed  by  the  character  of  their  senior  thesis.  They  become 
fired  with  the  enthusiasm  which  comes  only  to  the  man  whose  lips  have  been 
touched  with  the  coals  from  the  altar  of  science.  If  you  can  get  young  men 
started  imder  those  conditions,  money  frequently  is  no  object  to  them.  I  tell 
them  that  if  they  have  love  for  that  kind  of  a  proposition,  they  ought  to  con- 
sider seriously  whether  that  is  not  the  field  of  activity  they  should  enter  upon. 
I  also  tell  them  that  the  financial  returns  are  apt  to  be  empty,  fuid  that  they 
must  prepare  to  go  through  several  years  of  the  conservation  period.  If  ihey 
want  to  start  in  on  the  conservation  period,  we  make  them  assistants  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  continue  graduate  work  for  a  master's  degree  at 
very  meagre  compensations.  We  get  young  graduates  for  from  $600  to  $800 
a  year  who  are  our  best  men,  men  who  could  go  out  and  get  from  $1200  to  $1500 
a  year  elsewhere. 

As  Director  Woods  has  said,  we  choose  our  vocations  largely  as  oppor- 
tunists. Every  one  of  us,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  say  why  we  got  our  present 
jobs,  would  say,  not  that  we  conscientiously  chose  to  follow  this  line,  but  that 
we  accepted  the  opportunity  which  came  to  us.  It  is  the  same  with  these 
young  men.  If  a  mature,  well  informed  station  man  takes  them  aside  and 
points  out  the  opportunities  there  are  for  those  who  have  any  marked  ability 
in  that  direction,  we  can  get  a  considerable  nvunber  of  them. 

We  have  twenty  or  thirty  graduate  men  in  our  department  of  plant  path- 
ology. They  came  from  all  over  the  United  States,  because  they  Wfuitod  to 
work  imder  the  head  of  that  department.  He  assign  problems  to '  them 
which  fit  their  conditions.  This  enables  us  to  pay  from  $100  to  $250  for  an 
investigation  ihe  results  of  which  we  can  use.  We  are  thus  getting  for  an 
annual  expenditure  of  from  $1200  to  $1500,  $10,000  worth  of  service.  And 
we  are  training  up  under  an  inspiring  teacher  a  group  of  young  men  who  are 
going  out  all  over  the  United  States. 

Concerning  this  exchange  relationship  mentioned  by  Director  Woods, 
we  are  just  now  entering  into  a  similar  relation  with  reference  to  one  of  our 
men  whom  we  are  sending  to  the  Washington  laboratories.  We  pay  his  salary 
at  the  same  rate  as  if  he  remained  at  Wisconsin .  He  b  working  on  a  Wisconsin 
problem,  and  he  can  do  it  in  Washington  just  as  well  as  he  could  in  Wisconsin; 
and  it  makes  him  a  better  and  broader  man  to  spend  some  time  in  the  Washing- 
ton environment. 

H  we  go  at  this  proposition  conscientiously  as  college  and  as  station  ad- 
ministrators, we  can  do  a  great  deal  ourselves  in  constantly  bringing  in  men  of 
high-grade  character  and  working  them  into  this  line.  Many  men  ought  not 
to  go  into  research  work;  they  have  no  particular  qualifications  in  that  direc- 
tion. If  we  are  not  bright  enough  to  make  selections  from  the  best  of  the 
giaduating  class  when  we  have  these  men  among  us,  we  had  better  resign  in 
favor  of  those  who  can. 

W.  M.  Jardine  of  Kansas.  We  recognize  the  need  of  encouraging 
promising  young  men  to  take  post-graduate  work.  By  way  of  encouragement, 
our  institution  offers  some  eight  graduate  fellowships,  each  paying  four  hunired 
dollars  for  the  school  year,  and  giving  an  opportunity  to  earn  additional 
money  during  the  siunmer  months.     Fellows  are  assigned  problems  relating 
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to  station  investigational  work  and  the  information  thus  obtained  is  used 
as  the  basis  for  their  theses. 

A  limited  number  of  promising  junior  students  are  sdected  to  spend  a 
year  at  our  Fort  Hays  substation,  where  we  have  a  number  of  lines  of  inves- 
tigation under  way  in  cooperation  with  different  bureaus  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  These  students  beocHne  assistants  to  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  investigations.  A  certain  amount  of  college  credit  and  reason- 
able financial  remuneration  are  allowed  for  such  service.  These  young  men 
often  go  to  Washington,  where  they  spend  the  winter  months  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  returning  to  the  college  the  follow- 
ing year  to  complete  their  work  for  the  baccalaureate  degree.  This  plan 
has  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  to  all  oonowned  and  weh  ope  to  enlarge 
upon  it  in  the  near  future. 

E.  D.  Ball  of  Utah.  I  have  been  connected  with  institutions  that  have 
definitely  encouraged  research  work  and  with  others  that  did  not,  and  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  research  men  turned  out  has  been  striking. 

The  director's  most  diflScult  problon  is  the  selection  of  men  interested 
in  and  capable  of  research.  The  local  scientific  club  in  which  the  research 
men  take  part  is  the  best  recruiting  ground  for  future  workers.  Advanced 
students  should  be  invited.  Only  a  few  may  come,  but  those  few  are  likely 
to  prove  to  be  research  men  in  the  making. 

Dean  RusselFs  suggestion  with  reference  to  senior  theses  is  good.  An 
excursion  beyond  the  borders  of  the  known  is  worth  while  to  any  man.  That 
only  comparatively  few  will  make  full  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  is  not  a 
valid  reason  why  this  method  of  selecting  and  encouraging  the  few  should  not 
be  continued.  At  the  Utah  station  several  promising  young  research  workers 
have  been  encouraged  to  obtain  further  training  by  the  payment  of  one- 
half  year's  salary  while  away  for  a  year  upon  reseux^  woric. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  conunittee  was  made  and,  on  motion,  was 
received  and  adopted     (see  page  154). 

On  motion,  the  reconmiendation  of  the  committee  on  experiment  station 
organization  and  policy,  touching  the  relation  of  the  stations  to  police  work 
(page  125)  was  specifically  referred  to  the  incoming  sectional  committee. 

On  motion,  the  section  adjourned. 
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SECJTION  ON  EXTENSION  WORK 
Wednesday  Aftbbnoon,  August  11, 1915 

The  CHAiRirAN.  Dr.  Bradford  Knapp,  Specialist  in  charge  of  the 
Fanners'  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work  in  the  South,  will  discuss  "The 
Place  Which  Demonstrations  Should  Have  in  Extension  Woric". 

Bbadford  Knapp  of  Washington,  D.  C.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  confusion  in  our  terminology,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work  is  new  and 
we  have  no  adequate  words  for  conveying  those  fine  distinctions  which  are  ex- 
pressed so  ably  in  other  languages.  For  example,  we  have  no  way,  as  we 
ought  to  have,  of  distinguishing  between  two  very  distinct  t3rpes  of  demon- 
stration. The  first  type  is  what  is  commonly  called  a  demonstration  or 
that  type  of  illustration  conducted  by  the  teacher  himself;  the  second  is  the 
demonstration  which  is  conducted  by  the  one  who  is  bdng  taught.  There 
is  a  vital  distinction  between  the  two,  not  only  in  their  uses  but  in  their 
value  in  transmitting  knowledge  to  others.  Years  ago  we  adopted  in  our  work 
in  the  South  the  teim  "cooperative  demonstrations"  with  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  differentiate  between  these  two  types. 

Upon  examining  recently  the  Smith-Lever  fimd  accounts  of  one  of  our 
agricultural  colleges,  I  foimd  a  bill  for  an  advertograph  machine  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration.  On  the  bill  were  written  the  words  "for  demon- 
stration work''  or  "for  demonstrations".  I  asked  the  director  by  what 
process  of  mind  he  conceived  that  a  person  using  such  an  instrument  would 
be  demonstrating.  I  endeavored  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  simply  illus- 
trating and  not  demonstrating,  but  he  vigorously  defended  his  use  of  the  term. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act,  now  coming  into  effect  in  all  of  the  states,  contains 
certain  significant  language,  to  which  I  call  your  attention.  The  second  sec- 
tion provides  that  "cooperative  agncultul^  extension  work  shall  consist  of 
the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several 
communities,  and  imparting  to  said  persons  information  on  said  subjects 
through  field  demonstrations,  publications  and  otherwise"  and  in  the  very 
first  part  of  the  paragraph  or  section  it  provides  "that  in  order  to  aid  in  diffus- 
ing among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information 
on  subjects  i  elating  to  agriculture  and  home  economics  fuid  to  encourage 
the  Implication  of  the  same,  there  may  be  inaugurated",  etc.,  etc. 

Clearly,  in  all  the  work  that  is  to  be  undertaken  imder  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  ^e  are  to  disseminate  "useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects  re- 
lating to  agriculture  and  home  economics" ;  and  this  will  consist  of  "instruction 
and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics";  fuid 
these  shall  be  given  through  ''field  demonstrations,  publications  fuid  otherwise" . 
I  am  merely  quoting  these  words  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  your 
minds  the  fact  that,  without  doubt,  those  who  framed  this  legislation  had  in 
mind  a  very  practical  type  of  work. 

It  is  going  to  be  somewhat  difilcult  to  discuss  the  place  which  demon- 
strations should  occupy  in  extension  work  without  trespassing  in  some 
measure  upon  the  papers  which  are  to  follow.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  me 
to  discuss,  as  I  should  like  to  discuss,  this  subject  without  dealing  also  with 
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the  county  agoits  and  the  home  economic  agents,  the  organisation  of  Uieir 
work  in  the  counties,  how  they  proceed  to  diflseminate  information  and 
Becure  its  practical  adoption  by  the  farmers  of  the  county.  I  shaU  endeavor 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  trespassing  upon  the  province  of  the  p2^)er8 
which  are  to  follow,  dealing  with  the  problem  of  organisation. 

I  take  it  that  in  most  of  the  states  the  organisation  of  extension  work 
contemplates  two  classes  of  workers,  namely,  the  coimty  agent  and  the 
specialist.  Demonstrations  should  be  an  indisp^isable  adjunct  of  the  work 
of  each  of  these  two  classes. 

The  county  agent  needs  to  do  many  different  t3rpes  of  woric.  I  have 
endeavored  to  analyze  his  work  and  to  classify  it  into  three  divisions,  the 
first  of  which  is  demonstration;  the  second,  instruction;  and  the  third,  organ- 
isation.   Theee  are  00  intermingled  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them. 

A  demonstration,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  am  going  to  use  the  term  in  this 
discussion,  is  something  done  by  the  farmer  or  some  member  of  his  family, 
on  his  farm  or  in  the  home,  at  the  instigation  and  imder  the  instruction  of 
the  county  agent  or  other  extension  worker,  in  which  the  farmer  or  some  mem- 
ber of  his  family  actually  does  the  work  and  the  instructor  simply  gives  direc- 
tions. The  essential  element  of  a  cooperative  demonstration  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  conducted  by  the  farmer,  who  is  the  real  demonstrator. 

The  value  of  such  demonstrations  has  sometimes  been  overlooked. 
It  has  a  direct  effect  upon  the  farmer  and  also  has  an  important  effect  upon 
the  county  agent  himself  and  on  his  work.  Such  a  dononstration  serves 
two  purposes;  first,  it  conveys  a  lesson  and  imparts  information  to  the  farmer 
who  is  conducting  the  demonstration,  and  to  his  neighbors,  and,  second, 
it  demonstrates  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  community  the  practical  worth 
and  the  value  of  the  information  which  the  county  agoit  has  given  him. 
Every  successful  demonstration  of  this  character  not  only  teaches  the  farmer 
the  value  of  better  information  on  agriculture,  or  the  farm  wife  the  value 
of  better  information  on  home  economics,  but  also  impresses  that  person 
with  the  fact  that  the  one  giving  the  instruction  leading  to  this  demonstration 
has  much  valuable  knowledge  well  worth  knowing. 

We  are  apt  to  overlook  the  power  and  influence  of  multiplying  examples. 
Some  twelve  01  fourteen  years  ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture  attempted 
throughout  the  Southern  states  to  conduct  what  were  then  known  as  demon- 
stration farms.  Many  such  were  conducted  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
using  leased  land  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  to  the  farmers  certain  better 
farm  practices.  After  these  publically  supported  farms  had  been  conducted 
several  years  it  was  apparent  that  the  farmers  around  each  demonstration  area 
were  not  adopting  the  methods  pursued  upon  such  farms,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  these  farms  averaged  practically  one  hundred  percent  better 
in  production  than  the  surrounding  farms.  General  interest  was  not  aroused 
and  no  appreciable  effect  observed  until  the  sjrst^m  was  adopted  of  getting 
the  farmer  to  conduct  the  demonstration  himself  on  his  own  farm,  with  what- 
ever tools  and  equipment  he  had,  and  under  his  own  peculiar  conditions. 
When  these  demonstrations  were  multiplied  thousands  of  times  over  an 
entire  section,  we  observed  the  results  that  grow  out  of  the  emphasis  of  a  large 
number  of  examples. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  Southern  extension  director  commenting 
on  the  effect  of  a  large  niunber  of  demonstrations  of  better  farm  practices. 
He  stated  that  imtil  about  ten  years  ago  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  any  farmer 
to  plow  his  land  in  the  fall,  to  know  anything  about  the  value  of  seed  selection 
or  to  pursue  methods  of  shallow  and  intensive  cultivation.    He  further  stated 
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that  DOW  it  18  rather  the  exception  to  find  a  fanner  in  that  region  who  does 
not  know  these  simple  things.  This  director  was  properly  attributed  the 
change  to  ihe  fact  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  demonstrations  had 
been  conducted  by  farmers  imder  Ihe  instruction  of  county  agents.  It  may 
be  true  that  few  farmers  in  that  state  could  tell  where  Ihey  got  the  informa- 
tion. After  the  demonstrations  have  been  multiplied  sufficiently  the  inactice 
begins  to  become  general  and  Ihe  results  come  in  inore  ways  than  we  can 
possibly  imagine. 

Some  years  ago  an  Alabama  coimty  agent  complained  that  people  were 
coming  to  his  demonstrations  and  going  away  and  practicing  what  he  was 
advocating  witiiout  giving  him  credit;  that  they  were  stealing  information 
from  him.  I  fear  he  did  not  appreciate  my  answer  which  was  to  the  efifect 
that  if  he  could  not  get  information  to  them  in  any  other  way,  he  ought  to 
open  Ihe  door  and  let  them  come  in  and  steal  it. 

The  county  agent  who  starts  out  with  the  idea  that  he  can  talk  his  county 
into  a  better  agricultural  condition  or  that  he  can  change  materially  its 
fann  practices  simply  by  talking,  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe;  but  if  he  will  start 
fundmnentally  wilh  the  idea  of  getting  farmers  to  adopt  the  practices  he  ad- 
vocates and  cany  Ihem  out  through  demonstrations  placed  at  conspicuous 
points  in  the  county,  and  if  he  will  use  these  demonstrations  as  centers  of 
influence,  he  will  find  the  farmers'  confidence  in  him  increasing,  that  they 
have  more  respect  for  his  oral  instruction.  He  will  also  find  them  of  great 
vahie  as  common  meeting  points  for  groups  of  farmers,  leading  to  the  organi- 
sation of  farmers'  dubs  and  other  community  organisations  which  will  be 
exceedingly  helpful  to  him  in  his  work. 

We  find  by  experience  in  Ihe  South,  not  only  in  counties  where  the  agri- 
culture is  very  highly  developed  but  also  in  counties  where  its  status  is  un- 
satisfactory, that  one  of  Ihe  best  ways  for  the  county  agent  to  get  h<Ad  of  Ihe 
people  and  gain  Iheir  confidence,  is  to  show  his  ability  through  demonstra- 
tions. After  that  is  done  there  opens  up  for  him  large  opportunity  for  ad- 
visory work,  giving  Ihe  farmers  information,  answering  Iheir  questions  and 
imparting  a  large  amount  of  informatioD  which  he  does  not  have  opportunity 
to  follow  up  by  demonstrations.  If  he  pursues  the  method  of  advising  with- 
out in  any  instance  carrying  Ihe  advice  into  operation  through  demon- 
strations, there  is  always  danger  that  the  farmer  will  not  follow  the  instruc- 
tions carefuUy,  and  his  few  failures  on  such  a  course  will  advertise  him  much 
more  than  the  same  number  of  successes.  The  agent  who  is  wise  will  always 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  demonstrations  which  he  follows  up  carefully, 
not  only  for  Iheir  effect  upon  the  farmer  and  his  neighbore  but  as  a  basis 
for  proving  his  own  worth. 

But  the  work  does  not  consist  simply  of  Ihe  making  of  demonstrations, 
either  in  agriculture  or  in  home  economics,  or  in  the  giving  of  oral  advice. 
It  is  neccfloniy  that  we  g6t  a  conception  of  teaching  classes  or  groups  as  well  as 
individuals.  Hence  it  is  important  that  we  should  consider  the  conmiunity 
and  community  organisation  as  a  primary  and  necessary  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  best  form  of  county  extension  work.  If  there  are  community 
centers  scattered  over  the  county  organized  for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
working  with  the  county  agent  for  the  purpose  of  carr3ring  out  the  things 
planned  together  for  the  improvement  of  the  conununity  and  the  farm  prac- 
tices in  the  community,  the  coimty  agent  will  find  that  he  has  the  strongest 
type  of  extension  work  and  his  opportunities  to  take  hold  of  the  whole  county 
and  organise  it  for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  practices,  home  living, 
produetion  and  marketing,  will  be  almost  unlimited. 
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I  know  oi  a  county  which  has  gone  quite  a  distance  in  organisatkm 
<d  the  character  mentioned.  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  noting  the 
effect  of  practically  covering  the  entire  county  with  community  organisations. 
In  every  one  of  the  communities  in  the  county  I  refer  to,  there  are  a  large 
number  oi  actual  demonstrations,  quite  varied  in  character,  conducted 
each  year  under  the  leadership  of  the  county  agent.  Regular  meetings  are 
held  and  conununity  improvement  discussed.  That  county  is  gaining  an 
excellent  reputation  for  progress  in  agriculture,  not  only  within  the  state 
but  beyond  the  state  binders. 

Demonstrations  may  take  any  number  of  different  forms  and  may  be 
of  great  variety.  Sometimes  eztttision  workers  are  not  sufficiently  thou^t- 
ful  and  do  not  follow  up  what  they  are  trying  to  teach  fanners.  For  example, 
let  us  say  that  ihe  county  agent  conceives  ihe  idea  that  the  fanners  of  his 
county  o^igfat  to  grow  alfalfa.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  try  to  grow 
15  or  20  acres  of  alfalfa  on  a  160-acre  farm  in  a  community  where  it  has  never 
been  tried  before,  because,  even  if  a  suocesB,  it  may  disturb  the  farm  manage- 
ment problems  at  that  time  and  disorganise  ihe  farmer's  wwk.  The  farmer 
can  be  taught  ihe  process  of  growing  alfalfa  successfully  on  a  relativdy  small 
area,  and  after  that  is  done  the  county  agent  must  follow  it  up  by  attaddng 
the  important  problem  of  adjusting  the  new  crop  to  the  whole  fann  manage- 
ment problem  of  the  farm. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  county  agent  in  conducting  d^non- 
strati(His  is  to  get  hold  of  ihe  man  who  needs  his  services  nK>re  than  his  nei^ 
bors  do.  The  importance  of  demonstrations  to  change  the  practices  of  un* 
successful  farmers  who  do  not  seek  the  agent  should  not  be  overlooked. 

How  should  the  specialist  operate  in  carrying  on  demonstrationsT  Many 
men  have  been  employed  during  the  last  year  in  special  work,  such  as  dairsrmen, 
animal  husbandmen,  etc.  Sometimes  these  mea  have  been  put  to  woric 
and  not  given  careful  coaching.  No  one  devoted  much  thought  to  what 
they  weare  going  to  do.  Sometimes  they  were  going  about  ihe  state  giving 
advice,  a  large  part  of  which  was  never  adopted.  Their  work  no  doubt 
had  some  value,  but  a  large  part  of  their  time  was  being  wasted. 

SpedaUsts  can  very  easily  assist  county  agents  in  carrying  out  special 
demonstrations.  The  county  agent  cannot  be  an  expert  on  everything. 
He  must  be  a  leader,  a  resourceful  man  of  broad  agricultural  training  and 
practical  knowledge.  The  dairy  specialist,  for  instance,  can  assist  him, 
not  only  by  trying  to  solve  particular  problems  but  by  designing  carefully 
planned  demonstrations  which  will  be  carried  out  through  the  county  agent, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  knowledge  of  the  specialist  into  actual  practice. 

Sometimes  specialists  do  not  appreciate  their  relationship  to  the  county 
agents  in  the  conducting  of  demonstrations.  If  the  specialist  goes  to  the 
county  independently  from  ihe  institution  and  approaches  the  farmer  direct- 
ly, without  consultation  or  reference  to  the  county  agent,  he  does  the  latter  an 
injury.  The  standing  of  the  coimty  agoit  wiih  farmers  has  been  seriously 
impaired  when  specialists  have  dealt  directly  with  farmers,  because  they  teach 
ihe  farmer  to  look  to  some  one  else  besides  the  coimty  agent.  The  county 
agent  should  be  considered  the  head  of  agricultural  extension  work  in  his 
county  just  as  much  as  the  extension  service  which  he  represents  is  the  head 
of  extrasion  work  in  the  state.  To  consider  the  county  agent  otherwise 
and  to  send  a  specialist  to  woric  in  the  county  without  working  through  him, 
is  manifestly  bad  administration.  However,  the  moment  the  q)eciali8t 
realises  that  he  belongs  to  the  same  machinery,  the  same  activity  that  the 
county  agent  does,  and  the  moment  he  presets  himself  to  the  people  as  a 
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man  brought  there  by  the  county  agent  to  aadst  him  in  doing  his  work, 
that  moment  he  strengthens  ihe  coimty  agent  in  ihe  estimation  of  the  people 
of  the  county  and  strengthens  the  hold  of  the  extension  forces  upon  the  people. 
By  ihe  proper  coordination  of  forces,  the  specialist  can  design  practical 
demonstrations  along  his  line,  and  these  can  be  carried  out  as  a  part  of  the 
project  of  the  county  agent  with  the  assistance  of  the  specialist.  What  I  say 
about  specialists  applies  equally  to  specialists  who  are  engaged  in  dub  work 
and  other  t3npes  oi  extension  workers  coming  from  the  institution. 

I  have  been  attempting  lately  to  get  Southern  agents  to  map  their  different 
types  of  activity  in  order  to  show  where  they  are  conducting  different  demon- 
strations on  farms  and  the  nature  of  such  dononstrations.  These  maps  are  im- 
portant in  showing  the  coimty  agent  wh^«  he  may  be  failing  to  reach  a  part  of 
his  people. 

Every  modem  educational  institution,  properly  so  called,  has  its  lab- 
oratory course,  its  shops  and  its  practice  work.  We  are  attempting  to  put 
into  inuctice  the  largest  system  of  popular  instruction  for  people  not  in  schools, 
that  was  ever  conceived  of.  If  we  omit  the  practice  work  or  the  laboratory 
work,  we  would  not  be  mindful  of  all  that  we  ought  to  have  learned  from  the 
past  history  of  educational  institutions.  The  beet  way  to  get  knowledge 
practiced  is  to  get  somebody  actually  to  do  it.  If  some  one  actually  does  it, 
that  is  a  demonstration.  Repeated  demonstrations  spread  the  knowledge 
until  it  becomes  universal  practice. 

A  Dblbqate.  Should  demonstration  agreements  be  made  with  the 
fanners  who  are  cooperating  with  the  coimty  agent?. 

B.  Enapp.  We  used  to  do  that  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  Nowadays, 
the  county  agents  handle  that  matter  themselves.  There  is  no  fixed  rule. 
Many  farmers  are  reluctant  to  sign  anything.  We  hold  that  if  ihe  county 
agent  does  not  know  a  man  well  enough  to  know  wheUier  he  was  really  in 
earnest,  we  had  better  not  take  him  on  as  a  demonstrator. 

A  Delegate.  We  have  found  that  where  such  an  agreement  is  signed 
the  farmer  seems  to  think  that  the  matter  is  of  some  importance  and  gives 
attention  to  it,  whereas  when  the  farmer  merely  agrees  verbally  to  do  demon- 
stration work  he  is  apt  to  forget  all  about  it. 

B.  Knapp.  That  is  partly  true,  and  yet  we  find  as  a  matter  of  general 
e3q>erience  that  if  you  lemind  a  farmer  of  his  promise  he  will  keep  it. 

A.  J.  Meter  of  Missouri.  What  proportion  of  the  Smith-Lever  funds 
should  be  used  in  field  demonstrations? 

B.  Knapp.  I  have  no  fixed  opinion  on  this  matter.  Ultimately 
I  would  Like  to  see  a  good  county  agent  and  a  good  woman  coimty  agent 
in  every  county  in  each  stato.  I  should  hope  there  would  be  money  enough 
to  provide  for  their  adequate  support  and  sufiicient  for  administering  affairs 
at  the  central  headquarters.  I  should  want  specialists,  not  in  large  numbers, 
for  if  the  county  agents  were  strong  men  not  many  would  be  needed,  but  I 
think  at  least  one  specialist  should  be  employed — one  strong,  able,  practical 
man  of  the  extension  type — for  each  of  the  main  leading  subjecto  that  pertain 
to  ihe  agriculture  of  Uie  state.  The  state  extension  service  director  can 
figure  what  proportion  of  the  money  would  be  spent  in  county  agent  work, 
and  what  proportion  would  be  used  in  the  employment  of  spedaliste. 

A.  J.  Mbteb.  Mr.  Knapp  considers  that  all  the  money  that  goes 
to  the  support  of  county  agents  is  being  expended  in  field  demonstration 
work.  Now,  some  of  us  maintain  a  large  force  of  extension  specialists  which 
we  use  in  movable  schools.  There  is  a  good  chance  in  every  state  to  build 
up  a  strong  system  of  movable  schools;  and  they  are  a  very  desirable  form 
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of  extension  wwk.  Yet  if  we  keep  our  specialists  occupied  at  these  movable 
schools,  they  will  have  but  little  time  to  g«>t  out  into  the  field.  Could  the 
specialists  spend  six  months  in  the  movable  schools  and  six  months  in  the 
field,  or  did  the  framers  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  have  it  in  mind  that  they  should 
spend  four  months  in  the  field  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  movable  schools? 
Is  there  fuiy  ideal  in  this  matter? 

B.  Knapp.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  If  movable  schools  are  to  be 
held  throughout  the  state  at  which  the  specialists  sorve,  and  if  much  of  their 
time  must  be  devoted  to  county  work  also,  clearly  we  shall  need  more  Bpedai- 
ists;  nK)re  than  we  now  have. 

At  the  present  time  the  situation  in  the  fifte^i  Southern  states  is  about 
like  this;  the  total  fimds  from  all  sources  used  in  extension  work  amount  to 
$1,974,000.  Of  this  sum  $1,113,000  is  now  being  expended  in  county  agent 
work,  $377,000  in  home  economics  extension  work  throu^  women  coimty 
agents;  $194,000  in  q>ecialists;  $47,000  in  movable  schools;  $84,000  in  boys' 
and  girls'  club  woric;  $31,000  for  publications;  and  $128,000  for  administra- 
tion.  These  figures  are  given  in  roimd  numbers.  I  cannot  say  whether 
more  or  less  will  be  spent  on  specialists  in  the  future. 

Ths  Chaibman.  The  second  subject  on  our  program  reads  ^'The  Or- 
ganisation of  Cooperative  Extension  Work — Machinery  and  Method".  The 
general  subject  has  been  so  sub-divided  that  it  is  treated  in  its  various  natural 
administrative  divisions:  a.  In  the  County;  b,  In  the  State;  and  c,  In  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  county  phase  of  this  subject  will  be  discussed  in  a  paper  by 
Director  C.  A.  Keffer  of  Tennessee,  read  in  his  absence  by  Director  G.  I. 
Christie  of  Indiana. 

COUNTT  ObOANIZATION   OF  EXTENSION  WORK   IN  AGRICULTURE   AND   HOM£ 

ecx}n0mics 

By  C.  a.  Keffer 

Recognising  as  a  principle  of  universal  acceptance  the  educational 
fimction  of  the  division  of  extension,  it  is  deemed  of  the  first  importance 
that  our  woric  be  developed  in  harmony  with  all  other  educational  agencies 
within  the  county.  These  are  primarily  the  schools,  and  in  less  degree  the 
state  department  of  agriculture,  the  rural  church,  national  and  local  farmers' 
organizations,  the  agricultural  departments  of  railroads,  and  state  and  coimty 
social,  commercial  and  financial  organisations  in  so  far  as  they  deal  with  rural 
problems. 

All  of  these  agencies  have  for  their  direct  or  indirect  object  the  improve- 
ment of  farm  conditions.  Since  the  coimty  school  is  the  one  continuous  agency 
named  that  is  maintained  by  taxation  and  is  thus  under  state  control,  tbis 
paper  will  be  confined  to  a  discussion  of  our  relations  with  the  schools;  and 
the  high  school,  being  the  head  of  the  coimty  system,  will  be  the  particular 
unit  with  which  it  will  have  to  deal. 

The  function  of  the  division  of  extension  primarily  is  an  educational 
function.  I  have  said  that  the  recognition  of  this  principle  is  universal — 
it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  this  work  every- 
where recognise  its  educational  character,  and  one  of  the  problems  before  them 
is  to  impress  on  the  public  mind  their  own  view.  All  educators  do  not  accept 
the  division  of  extension  as  an  educational  agency.  In  the  institutions  with 
which  we  are  associated  there  are  many  professors  today  who  still  adhere 
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to  a  restricted  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  school;  and  in  the  county  high 
schools  and  in  secondary  schools,  and  the  boards  which  control  than,  the 
narrow  view  that  the  work  of  the  school  should  be  confined  to  the  class  room 
is  still  most  common. 

The  idea  that  the  school  is  the  neighborhood  center,  from  which  should 
radiate  not  only  supplemental  influences  but  direct  aggressive  efforts  for 
the  development  of  the  entiie  community  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  has  not  yet  received  general  acceptance.  It  is  an  idea  that 
appeals  strongly,  and  the  more  it  is  discussed  the  more  adherents  it  finds. 

The  work  of  the  coimty  agent  is  to  teach  by  demonstration.  It  is  an 
application  of  the  laboratory  method  of  the  professor  of  chemistry  or  botany 
to  conditions  which  he  scarcely  would  admit  as  in  any  degree  scholastic; 
it  is  an  evolution — he  might  regard  it  a  devolution — of  college  teaching. 
Its  beginning  in  America  is  charmingly  hinted  in  the  autobiography  of  Andrew 
D.  White,  first  President  of  Cornell  University,  when  he  gives  his  impressions 
of  the  early  methods  of  the  Shefiield  Scientific  School  at  Yale;  and  that  great 
educator,  himself  a  pioneer  of  the  laboratory  method  in  his  special  field  of 
history,  had  much  to  do  with  establishing  it  finnly  as  the  true  basis  of  scientific 
instruction  in  the  building  up  of  Cornell.  It  had  a  large  application  in  the 
work  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  wherein  the  investigations  of  the  chemists 
and  biologist,  no  longer  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  laboratory,  were  con- 
firmed in  pot  experiments  and  small  plots,  and  carried  thence  to  gardens, 
fields  and  orchards  for  test  imder  farm  conditions.  With  the  investigator 
went  the  professor  and  his  pupils.  The  agricultural  student  of  today,  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  class  room,  laboratory,  stock  pavilion,  feeding  lot, 
field,  and  orchard,  more  and  more  recognizes  no  limitation  as  to  place;  his 
realm  is  as  wide  as  the  universe. 

But  the  public  school  teacher  of  today,  save  in  very  few  cases,  has  not 
had  this  broad  training.  In  many  instances  he  went  from  one  rural  school 
as  pupil  into  another  as  teacher,  with  only  the  county  teachers'  institute 
and  such  self-directed  reading  as  he  might  care  to  undertake  as  a  means  of 
broadening  his  conceptions  of  educational  work.  Even  the  graduates  of 
our  normal  schools,  until  very  recent  years,  have  regarded  the  school  yard 
fence  as  the  ultimate  boimdary  of  their  educational  domain,  though  every- 
where recognizing  their  disciplinary  zone  as  including  the  highwa3rs  leading 
to  the  homes  of  their  pupils. 

The  farm  demonstration  agent  is  a  new  factor  in  education.  Shall  he 
be  an  independent  worker,  cut  off  from  all  association  with  the  recognized 
educational  channels  of  the  coimty,  or  shall  we,  realizing  the  character  of 
his  work,  coordinate  it  in  every  possible  way  with  the  schools? 

The  teacher  instructs  his  classes  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  school  room; 
occasionally  we  find  one,  of  broader  vision,  canying  these  boys  and  girls 
into  the  op>en  for  lessons  of  nature  at  first  hand;  and  semi-occasionally  we 
find  a  man  or  woman  in  the  school  who  has  grasped  the  great  yet  simple 
conception  that  lessons  for  his  pupils  aboimd  on  every  hand,  not  only  in 
printed  pages,  not  only  'Ibooks  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones 
and  good  in  everything",  but  a  world  of  soimd  instruction  in  the  prosaic 
work  of  the  farm  kitchen,  the  garden,  the  bam  and  the  field;  a  teacher  with 
power  enough  to  lighten  the  drudgery  of  what  to  the  boy  and  girl  always  has 
been  dull  toil,  and  sense  enough  to  free  his  pupils  from  the  thralldom  of  the 
printed  word;  in  short,  an  ideal  teacher. 

The  county  agent  has  a  new  field,  and  it  is  all  important  that  he  shall 
have  a  right  conception  of  it.    He  must  be  a  teacher  first  of  all,  and  he  shoukl 
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have  a  ri|^t  idea  of  his  pupils.  They  are  grown-ups.  They  have  learned 
lessons  of  experience.  WiUiout  proper  guidfuice  they  have  many  times 
miainterpreted  the  lessons,  but  these  have  been  thoroughly  learned,  and  have 
been  woven  into  the  very  make  up  of  the  men.  It  will  require  skill  and  a 
delicate  touch  to  draw  out  the  bad  threads  from  the  warp  of  bdief,  and  a 
deft  handling  of  the  shuttle  to  put  in  sound  stuff,  making  all  good  and  strong. 
And  nothing  that  we  can  do  will  make  of  such  material  as  perfect  a  fabric 
as  one  that  was  constructed  properiy  in  the  beginning. 

You  can  argue  a  mere  matter  of  principle  with  almost  any  man,  if  only 
you  respect  his  prejudices.  And  the  farmer,  even  as  you  fuid  I,  has  pet 
prejudices  of  his  own.  He  may  have  escaped  the  influence  of  the  moon, 
and  yet  retain  a  profound  regard  for  the  efficacy  of  the  "bull  tongue"  for 
all  tillage  purposes.  With  many  of  him,  Cotton  is  and  always  will  be  King, 
and  if  perchance  latitude  has  prevented  allegiance  to  that  mi^ty  monardi, 
he  finds  King  Com  equally  worthy  his  blind  and  loyal  devotion. 

But  however  cons^-vative  he  may  be,  he  is  susceptible  to  instruction 
by  the  laboratory  method.  Both  the  boy  in  the  chemical  laboratory  and  the 
farmer  in  his  field,  are  ihere  to  be  shown;  and  the  resourceful  agent,  no  less 
than  ihe  resourceful  professor,  will  see  that  the  test  is  interpreted  correctly 
and  applied  properly. 

More  and  more  the  county  agent  is  recognizing  the  community  as  his 
unit  and  not  the  demonstration.  In  this  he  but  conforms  to  the- idea  of  a 
school.  Manifestly  it  is  impossible  for  the  agent  to  work  on  every  farm  in 
the  county;  but  if  he  succeeds  in  establishing  a  few  demonstrations  of  varied 
character  in  communities  let  us  say  of  a  three-mile  radius,  he  will  be  able  to 
carry  all  ihe  people  of  iheee  different  demonstrations;  one  may  be  clover, 
another  cotton,  another  beef  feeding,  another  gardening.  Varied  lines  of  farm 
work,  and  equally  varied  lines  of  women's  work  ihuB  may  be  conducted  at  ihe 
same  time  in  a  community,  and  field  and  home  meetings  will  make  all  available. 

As  the  work  develops  each  year  new  demonstrations  are  begun  in  every 
neighborhood;  and  all  the  time  matters  of  general  farm  and  home  management 
are  under  consideration.  Thus  ihere  grows,  from  a  community  interest 
in  production,  a  logical  organization  which  manifests  itself  in  cooperation 
for  buying  and  selling,  as  well  as  for  observance  and  study,  leading  to  a 
thorough  county  organization  for  all  forms  of  rural  development. 

We  do  not  want  the  kind  of  organization  in  ihe  community  that  is  re- 
vealed in  the  school.  The  agent  cannot  have  mastership  thrust  upon  him 
by  a  board.  His  leadership  must  be  felt  by  his  fellows,  not  worn  as  a  garment 
by  himself.  His  school  is  a  pure  democracy,  and  soon  its  inspiration  and 
direction  will  pass  from  the  one  man,  because  it  will  have  become  a  part  of 
all.  In  our  present  development,  however,  formative  influences  are  neces- 
sary; and  I  plead  for  a  dose  relation  between  the  county  school  system  and 
ihe  division  of  extension  in  its  county  work. 

The  advance  guard  of  the  teaching  profession  in  public  school  work 
already  has  recognized  the  need  of  extending  the  influence  of  the  school  into 
the  life  of  the  community.  In  Knox  county,  Tennessee,  in  the  Farragut  school, 
we  have  an  institution  that  was  conducting  well  planned  extension  work 
before  the  farm  demonstration  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  thought  of  in  the  State.  For  several  years  past,  the  Grove 
high  school  at  Paris,  Tennessee,  has  engaged  in  extension  work  throughout 
the  county.  Extension  division  workers  cannot  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
movement  in  and  through  the  schools;  it  is  proving  its  worth,  and  is  bound 
to  grow.    Shall  we,  by  hearty  cooperation  with  the  school  authorities,  place 
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otmelveB  in  position  to  direct  this  extension  senrioe  and  imify  it,  or  shall  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  few  years  confronted  hy  rivals  less  well  prepared  to  serve 
the  cause  of  rural  development,  but  strongly  intrenched  in  the  public  school 
system  where  they  can  Uiwart  every  efifort  we  may  make  to  secure  local 
financial  aid,  dissipating  a  vast  amount  of  energy  that  should  be  conserved 
and  directed  by  a  central  organisation  with  definite  aims  and  a  well  considered 
sysUsmf 

In  Tennessee  we  secured  ihe  cooperation  of  ihe  State  Board  of  Education, 
with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  Office  of  Farmers'  Cooperative  Demon- 
stration Work.  Through  the  state  board  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which 
the  coimty  agent  might  be  employed  jointly  by  the  coimty  high  school  board 
and  the  division  of  extension  and  the  Office  of  Farmers'  Cooperative  Demon- 
stration Work.  He  was  to  teach  four  days  per  week  during  three  winter 
months,  and  devote  all  the  rest  of  his  time  to  field  work.  Necessarily  the 
plan  was  not  entirely  satisfactory:  on  the  one  hand  the  schools  found  it 
difficult  to  arrange  their  schedules  on  this  basis,  and  on  the  other  the  time 
of  the  agent  can  be  employed  profitably  in  field  work  throu^^out  the  year. 
But  as  a  result  of  a  year's  trial  many  rich  suggestions  developed  that  convinc- 
ingly prove  the  value  of  a  close  relationship  between  the  schools  and  the 
demonstration  service. 

Without  exception,  the  county  agents  report  the  experience  of  teaching 
of  decided  value  to  them,  not  only  because  it  gives  them  opportunity  for 
study  of  which  ihey  might  not  otherwise  avail  themselves,  but  because  it 
helps  them  in  their  field  meetings  to  make  a  more  logical  presentation  of  farm 
lessons  to  the  farmers.  Much  of  the  value  of  demonstration  work  lies  in  the 
proper  discussion  of  reasons  and  methods  employed,  in  field  meetings  where 
men  come  together  at  a  demonstration  for  a  lesson  based  thereon.  Contact 
with  high  school  pupils,  coming  as  they  do  from  all  parts  of  the  coimty, 
gives  the  agent  an  opportunity  for  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  young 
men  and  women  who  in  a  very  few  years  wiM  be  leaders  in  their  several  com- 
munities. It  must  not  be  forgotton  that  the  high  school,  no  less  than  the 
college,  is  composed  of  picked  boys  and  girls,  who  are  there  either  through  their 
own  or  their  parents'  efiforts,  and  who  represent  in  every  county  and  state 
the  progressive  element  of  the  population.  It  is  a  good  tiling  for  the  coimty 
agent  to  come  into  intimate  relationship  with  these  chosen  ones,  who  will  be 
ready  to  unite  intelligently  in  the  work  of  neighborhood  development  after 
the  association  of  the  school. 

Gradually  the  schools  are  providing  demonstration  plots,  which  may  be 
used  for  the  instruction  of  their  classes.  Why  confine  their  use  to  the  regis- 
tered pupils?  Why  not  make  them  available  for  the  farmers  of  the  commu- 
nity as  well  as  for  the  pupils  of  the  school?  In  several  counties  in  Tennessee 
this  plan  has  been  initiated.  Difficulties  have  developed;  but  ahready  enough 
has  been  accomplished  to  prove  that  here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  bringing 
to  the  school  a  more  direct  and  acute  interest  of  patrons.  All  that  is  needed 
is  the  adjustment  in  each  individual  case  of  the  general  scheme  to  fit  local 
conditions. 

Three  counties  will  serve  to  indicate  different  phases  of  the  relation 
of  demonstration  and  school  work  in  Tennessee  during  the  year:  in  White 
county  ihe  county  agent  taught  in  the  high  school  during  December,  January 
and  February,  four  days  a  week  and  devoted  all  the  balance  of  his  time  to 
demonstration  work.  The  school  has  a  three-acre  tract  of  uniform  soil 
that  is  devoted  to  demonstration  plots,  which  are  worked  under  the  direction 
of  the  county  agent  and  are  used  for  class  instruction  and  in  farmers' meetings. 
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While  the  school  would  prefer  the  opntinuanee  of  teaching  work  throu^out 
the  year,  the  principal  expresses  himself  as  hi^y  pleased  with  the  arrange- 
ment; and  the  field  work  of  the  county  ag^it  has  given  general  satisfaction. 
Already  the  high  school  is  being  looked  upon  by  the  farmers  as  their  source 
of  information  and  assistance  in  farm  problems. 

In  Fayette  county,  our  county  agent  devotes  his  entire  time  to  demon- 
stration woik.  There  is  one  county  high  school  which  employs  a  teacher 
of  agriculture  and  the  sciences.  Early  in  the  school  year  the  teacher  and  the 
county  agent  began  working  togeUier  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  both. 
The  teacher  frequently  assisted  the  agent  at  his  field  meetings,  and  as  the  agent 
had  had  no  college  training,  though  a  man  of  large  experience  in  Uie  methods 
of  fanning  pursued  in  that  part  of  the  state,  the  teacher,  an  agricultural 
college  graduate,  was  able  to  strengthen  these  meetings  in  many  ways.  On 
the  other  hand  frequent  contact  wiUi  farm  problems  kept  the  teach^  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  making  his  instruction  more  practical  probably  than  it 
would  have  been  without  such  stimulus.  Agent  and  teacher,  in  their  rides 
over  the  county,  discussed  the  agricultural  problems  confronting  them; 
both  were  ben^ted,  and  have  a  wider  vision  which  must  be  evidenced  in 
their  work  hereafter  in  farm  and  in  school. 

In  ELamilton  county  there  are  five  high  schools,  one  a  suburban  school  at 
Chattanooga  and  the  others  in  rural  centers.  The  teachers  in  agriculture 
in  the  four  rural  high  schools  are  employed  for  twelve  months,  and  during  the 
summer  vacation  work  as  conmiimity  assistants  to  the  county  agent,  who  is 
supervisor  of  agricultural  teaching  in  all  the  schools,  doing  no  teaching  him- 
self. Already  the  idea  of  conmiunity  organisation  is  well  established  in  this 
county,  and  the  close  relationship  between  the  high  schools  and  the  demon- 
stration work  is  giving  splendid  results. 

Whether  the  coimty  agent  teach  in  the  school  or  not,  he  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  member  of  the  high  school  faculty,  and  its  representative  before 
the  people  of  the  coimty.  It  is  not  desirable  that  he  teach  but  if  funds  are 
too  limited  to  employ  boUi  an  agent  and  a  trained  teacher  of  agriculture 
let  us  accept  the  compromise  of  part  time  teaching  in  beginning  the  work 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  two  agencies  attempting  demonstration  work. 
In  the  natural  course  of  growth  additional  means  will  be  provided  and  in  the 
meanwhile  proper  relations  will  have  been  established  and  the  work  will 
have  been  started  in  right  channels. 

To  secure  this  end  we  can  well  afford  to  give  to  the  high  school  full  credit 
for  whatever  may  result  from  our  combined  efforts.  We  recognise  the  high 
school  as  the  head  of  educational  agencies  in  the  county.  Let  us  bend  our 
efforts  to  wise  direction  of  its  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  within 
and  without  the  school. 

Having  in  view  the  purposes  laid  down  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  which 
is  our  charter,  we  suggest  the  following  as  a  working  basis  with  the  county 
high  schools  in  extension  work.  In  some  states  the  school  organisation 
differs  from  that  indicated  herein,  but  adjustments  can  be  made  to  suit  all 
such  cases. 

(1)  The  county  agents  (men  and  women)  to  be  appointed  jointly  by 
the  division  of  extension  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  approved  by  the  county  high  school  boards. 

(2)  The  county  high  school  boards  to  join  the  division  of  extension 
in  securing  financial  support  for  maintenance  of  extension  work  from  county 
courts  and  other  local  agencies.  When  such  aid  is  secured  the  county  agents 
shall  teach  in  the  high  schools  if  desired,  (see  6) 
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(3)  The  division  of  extension  to  approinriate  a  substantial  part  (at  least 
one-third)  of  the  funds  necessary  for  extension  work  in  the  county. 

(4)  Supervision  of  county  agents  to  be  under  the  division  of  extension. 

(5)  Agents  to  be  members  of  high  school  faculty. 

(6)  Agents  may  teach  in  the  high  school  three  months,  five  days  per 
week;oralltheirtimemaybedevoted  to  extension  work  with  the  high  school 
as  headquarters,  the  plan  to  be  agreed  upon  mutually  by  the  high  school 
board  and  the  division  of  extension. 

(7)  Where  there  are  several  high  schools  in  a  county,  the  county  agents 
may  act  as  supervisors  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  teaching,  and  the 
teachers  may  be  employed  for  twelve  months  as  assistants  to  the  county 
agent  in  their  several  communities  during  the  school  vacation. 

(8)  Where  there  is  a  single  high  school  in  a  county,  and  the  agents  do 
no  teaching  work,  it  is  desirable  that  the  county,  agents  and  the  teachers 
shall  aid  each  other  in  all  possible  ways. 

(9)  When  no  teaching  is  done  in  the  high  school,  agents  may  conduct 
short  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  at  the  high  school  for  far- 
mers and  women  who  are  not  pupils  of  the  school. 

(10)  Agents  may  aid  the  regular  teachers  in  planning  field  and  home  work 
for  regular  pupils. 

(11)  Agents  in  all  their  work  shall  represent  the  high  school. 

(12)  The  county  agents  may  meet  wiUi  the  county  teachers'  organisa- 
tions to  encourage  and  instruct  them  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics. 

I.  P.  Roberts  of  California.  You  are  trying  to  reach  the  fanner. 
Why  not  reach  him  through  the  children  indirectly?  I  may  say  that  a  half 
century  ago  the  only  way  I  knew  of  interesting  the  parents  of  my  scholars 
in  a  district  school  in  a  new  country,  was  to  send  the  children  home  redhot 
with  questions;  and  I  got  every  household  that  winter  discussing  those  ques- 
tions without  my  presence  and  bringing  the  conclusions  back  through  the 
children.  For  instance,  I  would  ask  a  pupil,  "When  is  the  best  time  to  cut 
clover  and  timothy  hay"?  That  stirred  up  the  question  of  haying;  and  then 
I  would  try  to  explain  in  as  few  words  as  possible  why  we  cut  the  timothy 
and  the  clover  in  June.  I  did  not  get  down  to  the  real  scientific  reasons; 
I  merely  told  them  the  facts  and  left  them  to  trust  me  that  I  was  correct; 
and  it  would  revolutionize  the  whole  industry  in  that  section. 

Now,  later,  at  Cornell  University,  we  conceived  the  idea  of  teaching  the 
teachers.  We  did  not  reach  the  place  we  wanted  to,  because  instead  of  the 
country  school  teachers  coming  to  us  for  instruction  during  the  summer, 
over  a  hundred  schoolmarms  from  the  city  came  to  take  a  short  course  in  agri- 
culture. We  tried  it  anoUier  year  and  then  abandoned  it.  We  could  not 
reach  the  country  schoolmarms,  for  they  did  not  get  enough  money  to  enable 
them  to  come  to  Cornell  University  and  pay  their  board  bills. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  the  secret  of  this  whole  thing  is  to  get  at  that  country 
school  teacher.  They  need  not  know  all  there  is  in  agriculture,  but  they  can 
learn  certain  fimdamental  principles.  Every  one  of  them  should  be  required 
to  attend  a  school  at  some  central  place,  and  take  a  summer  course  in  agricul- 
ture, propounding  just  such  questions  as  those  I  have  suggested.  And  their 
board  biUs  should  be  paid  for  Uiem  by  the  State. 

See  how  simple  it  is,  if  you  will  only  go  at  it  in  the  simple  way  of  an  old 
fanner.  Ask,  "My  boy,  how  many  poimds  of  milk  do  your  cows  give?" 
as  the  first  question.  They  will  come  back,  "We  don't  know" ;  but  they  will  get 
their  parents'  scales  and  weigh  it.    Now  you  can  explain  the  difference 
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between  a  debtor  cow  and  one  that  pays  a  profit.  Then,  ''What  are  the 
principal  constituents  in  milk?"  We  introduce  a  new  vocabulary  into  that 
farmhouse.  They  cannot  help  Uiemselvee,  because  that  child  is  the  i4>ple 
of  Uieir  eye  and  the  child  shall  teach  them.  That  old  gray-haired  farmer 
won't  listen  to  you  a  moment.  He  says  "That  teacher  who  parts  his  hair 
in  the  middle  doesn't  know  anything".  But  the  child  says  that  the  principle 
constituents  of  milk  are  butterfat  and  casein  and  milk  sugar  and  the  like. 
And  Uien  you  ask :  ''If  I  had  a  hundred  pounds  of  butter  fat,  how  many  pounds 
of  butter  will  it  make?"  Let  them  take  it  home  and  discuss  it.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  questions,  and  by  and  by  you  will  get  up  to  the  higher  teaching, 
and  you  will  get  Uiose  farmers  to  learn  through  that  child  to  know  that  the 
Lord  has  put  all  the  water  in  milk  that  should  be  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  consideration  of  the  next  phase  of  this  subject 
is  "Organization  in  the  State".  The  message  on  this  subject  is  prepared 
by  Director  B.  T.  Galloway  of  New  York,  whose  paper  will  be  presmited  in 
his  absence  by  Mr.  CkMhin  of  California. 

The  Organization  op  Coopbratiye  Extension  Work,  Machinery  and 
Method    (In  the  State) 

Bt  B.  T.  Gaijx>wat 

Cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture  is  still  in  a  formative  stage; 
furthermore,  conditions  in  the  states  vary  widely,  so  that  it  would  seem 
neither  safe  nor  wise  at  this  time  to  attempt  to  outline  a  definite  plan  <^ 
organization  tiiat  would  be  applicable  everywhere.  Without  doubt,  the 
states  that  are  now  fairly  well  organized  and  are  pushing  their  woik  along 
clearly  defined  lines  will  find  it  necessary  to  make  many  modifications  in  the 
light  of  experience  as  the  work  proceeds.  There  are  certain  general  principles, 
however,  that  would  seem  to  hold  everywhere,  and  it  is  these  that  we 
propose  to  discuss  rather  than  matters  of  detail,  which  must  be  left  largely 
to  those  in  charge  of  the  work. 

THE  OOLLEQE  has  THREE  FUNCTIONS 

Judging  from  numerous  inquiries  and  from  projects  we  have  had  opp<Nr 
tunity  of  noting,  there  is  still  considerable  haziness  as  to  the  field  that  an 
extension  service  properly  may  cover.  As  fimdamental  to  proper  organi- 
zation and  method,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  an  agricultural  college  has 
three  clearly  defined  fimctions:  namely,  (1)  research,  or  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge;  (2)  resident  instruction,  or  tiie  formal  teaching  of  existing  kno^ 
edge;  and  (3)  extension,  which  primarily  is  educational  and  is  carrying 
agricultural  knowledge  to  the  people  ratiier  than  requiring  the  people  to 
come  to  a  prescribed  place  to  receive  the  knowledge.  We  use  the  word 
"knowledge"  here  in  its  broadest  sense,  meaning  all  those  things  that  make 
for  the  betterment  of  rural  life — ^material,  social,  and  recreational.  The  point 
we  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  an  extension  service  presupposes  the  existence 
and  availability  of  kno^edge  to  extend. 

The  dominant  idea  pervading  the  Lever  Extension  Act  is  that  there  is  a 
vast  amoimt  of  existing  knowledge  to  be  made  available  to  the  people,  and 
the  act  provides  the  means  and  prescribes  the  methods  for  making  it  available. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  organization  of  extension  woric,  especially 
that  which  is  to  be  supported  out  of  Lever  funds  and  the  state's  contribution 
thereto,  experiments,  investigations,  and  surveys  designed  wholly  or  in  part 
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to  secure  new  facts  can  have  no  place.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem 
perfectly  proper  to  conduct  trials,  tests,  and  demonstrations  in  the  fields, 
bams,  and  elsewhere  in  order  to  bring  more  clearly  to  the  attention  of  farmers 
and  others  the  vital  point  of  a  known  fact. 

LINES  OF  CLBAVAQB  NOT  DESIRABLE 

So  much  for  the  work  to  be  done;  now  for  a  few  words  as  to  administra- 
tive organization.  I  am  convinced  that  any  plan  of  organization  that  permits 
lines  of  cleavage  between  different  groups  of  workers  will  not  bring  the  best 
results.  Hence,  I  would  not  advocate  separate  administrative  groups  under 
research,  teaching,  and  extension.  Successful  administration  in  all  such  work 
will  depend  greatly  on  the  development  of  a  proper  cooperative  spirit  and  the 
realization  that  the  thing  to  be  sought  is  a  group  of  men  devoted  to  a  purpose, 
rather  than  a  piece  of  machinery  designed  and  run  because  it  operates  as  a 
good  machine.  Even  the  best  machines  are  faulty.  They  require  much 
care  and  adjustment,  and  it  happens  not  infrequently  that  a  considerable 
force  must  be  ready  to  prevent  the  real  or  fancied  encroachment  of  other 
machines. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  most  feasible,  efficient,  and  altogether 
satisfactory  method  of  organization  is  to  center  the  chief  administrative 
authority  in  the  president  or  the  dean  of  the  college,  who  will  have  power 
to  delegate  various  activities  to  individuals,  committees,  or  groups  of  men 
as  necessity  arises.  Each  subject-matter  department  of  the  college,  including 
a  department  of  extension  teaching,  may  have  its  workers  in  research,  teaching, 
and  extension,  with  the  office  of  the  president  or  the  dean  serving  as  the  clearing 
house  for  the  various  activities.  Such  a  plan  permits  of  complete  mobility; 
it  is  capable  of  unlimited  growth,  as  experience  has  shown;  it  enables  the 
administrative  head  to  organize  hia  forces  so  as  to  put  emphasis  on  the  prob- 
lem rather  than  the  method;  and  it  is  a  powerful  agent  for  the  development 
of  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  democracy,  without  which  no  institution 
such  as  a  coUege  of  agriculture  can  do  its  best  work.  It  may  do  these  things, 
furthermore,  without  interfering  with  departmental  autonomy  or  integrity, 
keeping  always  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  must  be  the  college  as  a  whole  that 
expresses  itself  through  its  extension  activities,  and  not  merely  a  part  of  the 
college.  In  such  a  plap  there  is  a  place  for  a  department  of  extension  teach- 
ing coordinate  with  the  other  departments  of  the  college  and  properly  func- 
tioning in  research,^teaching,  and  certain  types  of  extension  activities. 

THE  FIELD  FOR  EXTENSION  TEACHING 

It  may  be  well  to  elaborate  briefly  upon  the  functions  of  a  department 
of  extension  teaching.  As  extension  activities  develop  and  funds  become 
available  for  growth,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  and  ascertain  the  best 
methods  of  conducting  the  work.  There  will  arise  necessarily  questions  as 
to  methods  of  organization,  and  these  questions  can  be  answered  only  after 
careful  study,  so  that  research  will  be  required. 

There  is  also  another  very  important  field;  that  is  the  training  of  teachers 
qualified  properly  to  conduct  extension  work.  With  the  wonderful  growth 
that  these  activities  have  had  in  the  past  few  years  and  the  promise  of  future 
development,  due  to  the  cumulative  funds  from  federal  and  state  sources, 
there  will  be  felt  more  and  more  the  need  of  men  and  women  well  trained 
for  service.  It  is  very  evident  that  we  must  give  careful,  attention  to  the 
courses  of  study  and  educational j)liiloBophy  that^must^revail  in  the  training 
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of  8udi  penoDB.  Educationally  the  problem  would  seem  more  difficult  in 
some  respects  than  training  for  research.  Experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  more  difficult  to  secure  the  adoption  of  existing  knowledge  than  it  is  to 
acquire  new  knowledge.  Special  attention,  ther^ore,  must  be  given  to  the 
perfecting  of  courses  of  instruction,  through  training  of  teachers  in  exteai- 
sion  woric;  and  this,  together  with  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  regular 
work  of  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  will  become  a  very  important 
duty  of  our  agricultural  institutions. 

The  growth  of  extension  work  and  the  demand  for  extension  teachers 
probably  will  have  much  to  do  with  bringing  about  a  movement  toward 
the  perfecting  of  collegiate  courses  of  instruction  for  all  agricultural  students. 
The  agricultural  colleges  have  been  backward  in  this  matter  of  training  teachers 
in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  In  a  report  made  by  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Vocational  Education,  which  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  a  voca- 
tional educational  bill,  it  is  shown  that  of  the  appropriations  amounting  to 
over  two  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  made  by  Congress  under  the  second 
Morrill  and  Nelson  Acts  for  the  year  1912-13,  less  than  thirty-four  thousand 
dollars  was  expended  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  agricultural  work.  We 
would  regard  it,  therefore,  as  a  legitimate  function  of  a  department  of  extension 
teaching,  coordinating  with  a  properly  organised  department  of  rural  educa- 
tion in  the  college  of  agriculture,  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  the  important 
field  of  extension  service. 

A  CLEARING  HOU8B  FOR  COLLBCTIVB  BTFOBT 

A  department  of  extension  teaching  may  also  function  in  another  im- 
portant way,  and  that  is  in  organizing  and  administering  collective  effort 
such  as  may  be  involved  in  the  conduct  of  movable  schools,  organization 
of  reading  and  study  clubs,  farmers'  week  conferences,  joint  lectures,  man- 
agement of  demonstration  cars,  exhibits  at  fairs,  and  the  like.  The  depart- 
ment of  ext^ision  teaching  may  take  the  initiative  in  organising  collective 
work,  or  the  administrative  head  <tf  the  college  may  group  the  men,  using 
the  department  of  extension  teaching  as  a  clearing  house.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  lines  of  extension  work  intimately  connected  with  the  activ- 
ities of  the  experiment  station,  or  the  college,  which  can  be  directed  best  by 
the  subject  matter  department.  Or  it  may  develop  that  men  from  two  or 
more  subject-matter  departments  may  imite  in  an  extension  project.  The 
work  in  such  instances  would  clear  through  the  office  of  the  president  or 
the  dean.  The  plan  here  suggested  may  appear  complicated  and  difficult 
to  put  into  effect,  but  after  all  it  is  comparatively  simple.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  attempts  sharply  to  divide  responsibility  and  to  group  more 
or  less  artificial  divisions  under  separate  heads,  leads  to  the  development 
of  lines  of  cleavage  and  twilight  zones.  The  latter  especially  are  objection- 
able in  any  institution  such  as  a  college  of  agriculture,  for  men  get  lost  in 
them,  and  it  may  take  more  time  and  effort  to  find  and  keep  track  of  the  lost 
ones  than  of  those  who  are  out  in  the  light. 

THE  USE  OP  PROJECTS  OR  PLANS 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  chief  essentials  of  organization;  namely, 
subject-matter  departments  doing  research,  teaching,  and  extension;  a  depart- 
ment of  extension  teaching,  coordinating  with  other  departments;  central- 
ization of  administration  in  the  office  of  the  president  or  the  dean;  and  the 
organization  of  team  work,  using  the  department  of  extension  teaching  as 
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a  clearing  house  for  certain  types  of  collective  effort,  and  the  office  of  the 
president  or  the  dean  for  all  major  projects,  or  project  groups  involving  one  or 
more  specialists.  A  thoroughly  develoi)ed  project  plan  is  essential  to  the  best 
success,  and  extension  work  lends  itself  admirably  to  such  a  plan.  Up(m 
the  manner  in  which  the  projects  are  formulated  and  the  work  assigned  will 
depend  much  of  the  success  of  any  scheme  of  organization  and  method. 

Projects  should  be  clear-cut,  but  should  not  be  too  much  subdivided. 
Projects  should  indicate  clearly  the  leader  and  his  associates,  if  such  there  are. 
Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  project,  the  object 
or  objects  to  be  attained,  and  the  method  of  procedure.  Cooperative  relations 
and  financial  responsibilities  and  liabilities  also  should  be  fully  set  forth. 
The  projects  may  be  so  groui)ed  and  tabulated  as  to  give  almost  at  a  glance 
a  sort  of  graphic  picture  of  all  the  extension  activities  of  the  Institution,  such 
as  the  persons  involved,  the  places  where  the  work  is  being  conducted,  the  re- 
lationships with  other  organizations  within  the  State  or  the  Nation,  the  cost 
of  the  work,  and  the  objects  to  be  accomplished. 

THE  PLACE  FOR  THE  COUNTT  AGENT 

In  any  consideration  of  principles  that  should  govern  in  the  organization 
and  method  of  conducting  extension  work,  we  must  give  thought  to  the 
place  and  function  of  a  county  adviser  or  a  county  agent.  I  think  it  can  be 
stated  without  question  that  our  ideas  regarding  the  place  and  function  of 
this  very  important  officer  will  undergo  rapid  changes  in  the  next  few  years. 
In  the  evolutionary  process  now  imder  way,  the  county  agent  in  many  places 
is  becoming  something  more  than  an  adviser  on  crops  and  animals.  He  is 
a  conmiunity  b\iilder,  and  as  such  he  must  be  more  a  part  of  the  community 
than  he  is  of  the  college,  or  of  any  other  institution  with  which  he  is  associated. 
When  the  first  steps  were  taken  in  a  Southern  state  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  inaugurating  a  movement  that  resulted  in  the  farmer's  discovery  that 
he  could  help  himself,  a  great  advance  was  made.  We  must  aim  now  to  de- 
velop this  spirit  in  whole  communities,  so  that  they  will  leam  to  help  them- 
selves. Any  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  knows  how  very  slowly  one  may 
reach  fanners  by  individual,  personal  contact.  With  agents  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States,  acting  merely  as  advisers,  it  would  be  long  years  before 
much  of  an  impress  could  be  made. 

What,  then,  shall  be  the  r6Ie  of  the  agent?  Briefly,  he  should  be  a  joint 
representative  of  the  people  in  the  county,  and  of  the  college,  the  Federal 
Government,  or  any  other  agent  or  agencies  that  may  wish  to  help  him — or 
that  he  may  wish  to  have  help  him — ^in  organizing  all  available  forces  for  better 
farming,  better  business,  and  better  living  in  his  community.  For  the  <^llege 
or  any  oth^  agency  to  attempt  to  dominate  or  to  stereotype  this  work 
would  be  very  unfortunate.  Through  the  agent,  the  college  may  seek 
to  arouse  the  community,  but  unless  the  community  itself  arouses  and  puts 
effort,  money,  time,  and  energy  into  the  work,  it  will  be  lamentably  slow. 
A  county  agent  should  know  his  people  and  the  local  conditions,  but  he  must 
be  an  organizer  and  a  user  of  men,  rather  than  an  individualistic  peripatetic 
dispenser  of  knowledge.  In  other  words,  the  county  agent  must  become  an 
organizer  of  forces,  and  must  leam  to  use  these  forces,  under  the  guidance 
and  help  of  the  college,  in  the  building  of  the  community  he  represents. 
With  the  communities  properly  organized  and  feeling  a  direct  interest  in  the 
work  they  are  doing,  growth  will  be  natural  and  lasting,  for  it  will  come  from 
within. 
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It  18  ImportMit  thmt  the  ocranty  agentabo  should  h^Te  dear-eat  projeete, 
aome  of  which  may  be  general  in  their  nature,  some  len  gaieral,and  some  quite 
local.  By  a  propa*  articulation  ci  the  county  agent's  work  with  the  college, 
all  activities  in  the  county  may  be  properly  coordinated.  While  the  county 
agent,  therefore,  strictly  speaking  is  not  a  part  of  the  extension  madunery 
of  the  coUegOi  he  is  in  a  position  to  use  all  of  the  extension  machinery,  in- 
cluding the  qMcialists  and  experts,  whenever  occasion  demands. 

BUMMART 

Let  us  now  summarise  briefly  some  of  the  essential  points  that  should 
be  noted  in  connection  with  organisation  and  method  in  extension  work. 

(1)  Extension  work  primarily  is  an  educational  movement.  It  is 
carrying  agricultural  knowledge  to  the  people  rather  than  requiring  the  people 
to  come  to  some  prescribed  place  to  receive  the  knoiRdedge. 

(2)  By  virtue  of  the  MorriU  Land-Grant  Act,  the  second  MorriU  Act, 
the  Nelson  Amendment,  the  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts,  the  Smith-Lever  Act, 
and  by  state  legislative  enactments  in  most  of  the  states,  the  land-grant  col- 
leges have  come  to  be  recognised  and  designated  as  the  proper  educational 
agencies  in  the  respective  states  for  the  conduct  of  agricultural  extension 
work  provided  for  by  state  and  federal  funds. 

(3)  The  land-grant  colleges  of  the  respective  states  should  be  regarded 
as  the  smallest  units  through  ^^ch  the  Federal  Government  will  function 
in  cooperative  extension  work  within  the  states. 

(4)  Each  department  of  the  coUege,  including  a  department  of  exten- 
sion teaching,  may  have  its  extension  professors,  assistant  professcnrs  and  in- 
structors, for  devdoping  subject-matter  projects.  The  more  general  collective 
forms  of  extension  work,  such  as  extension  schools,  farm  trains,  fair  exhibits, 
reading  courses,  and  the  like,  may  be  conducted  through  the  department 
of  extension  teaching,  as  a  department  coordinate  with  the  other  subject- 
matter  departments  of  the  college,  the  office  of  the  president  or  the  dean 
should  be  the  coordinating  and  clearing  office  for  all  departmental  and  college 
projects. 

(5)  As  an  agency  for  field  service,  the  county  farm  bureau  is  recomm^ided. 
This  should  be  a  local  organisation  and  not  recognised  as  a  part  of  the  ex- 
tension work  of  the  college  proper.  In  order  to  provide  the  neoessary  ad- 
ministrative machinery  for  >>AnH1ing  such  county  farm  bureaus  as  may  be 
organised,  there  should  be  a  state  leader,  provided  with  such  necessary  as- 
sistants as  may  be  required,  who  will  be  located  at  the  coUege  of  agriculture. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president  or  the  dean  of  the  coUege,  cooperative 
projects  with  the  farm  bureau  agents  could  be  made  operative  throu^  the 
state  leader  of  farm  bureaus.  A  county  farm  bureau,  thereforei  is  a  local 
organization  of  farmers  formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  necessary  machin- 
ery for  collective  effort  in  attacking  the  problems  confronting  the  farmer  and 
the  farm  woman.  It  is  also  a  local  hc^adquarters  or  clearing  house  for  ag- 
ricultural information  and  for  the  extension  work  of  the  coUege  of  agriculture 
and  such  other  agencies  as  may  wish  to  cooperate.  The  county  farm  bureau 
agent,  or  the  local  officer  in  charge  of  the  farm  bureau,  is  the  representative 
of  the  local  associationor  or  ganization  backof  the  bureau,  of  the  State  CoUege 
of  Agriculture,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  of  other 
agencies  that  may  be  cooperating. 

G.  I.  Christie.  Am  I  to  understand  that  Doctor  GaUoway  favors  a 
plan  which  makes  the  county  agent  chiefly  the  represoitative  of  the  county 
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bureau,  without  any  relation  to,  or  not  under  the  immediate  direction  of,  the 
ooUege? 

The  Chaibman.  This  question  is  pertinent.  Does  this  Association 
favor  the  organization  of  a  county  farm  bureau  independent  of  the  college? 
Perhi^  we  might  leave  the  consideration  of  this  question  until  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  extension  organisation  and  policy  had  been  read;  but  it 
is  one  that  deserves  careful  consideration.  We  would  not  feel  in  Oregon 
that  the  county  agent  was  a  college  representative  if  his  efforts  were  being 
directed  by  acoimty  bureau.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  members  think 
about  it. 

L.  A.  Clinton  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  scheme  is  working  in  New 
York  State  and  working  well.  The  local  farm  bureau  really  directs  the 
work  of  the  county  agent  and  has  complete  authority  in  connection  with  the 
work,  just  so  long  as  it  wishes  to  do  the  right  thing;  but  the  state  leader 
always  has  the  veto  power.  If,  for  example,  the  farm  bureau  desires  its  agents 
to  do  buying  and  selling,  the  state  leader,  as  the  representative  of  the  state 
college  and  of  the  Federal  Department,  informs  the  farm  bureau  agent  that 
he  cannot  buy  and  sell,  and  explains  why.  The  bureau  people  accept  the 
decision,  for  they  recognise  that  they  are  a  part  of  a  state-wide  and  nation- 
wide system  of  education  and  that  the  agent  is  a  public  official. 

I  might  say  that  in  discussing  this  matter  of  a  local  farm  bureau  in  states 
other  than  New  York,  men  have  said  that  they  did  not  want  a  farm  bureau 
because  they  were  afraid  that  its  officers  would  make  just  one  more  set  of 
bosses.  They  pi ef erred  to  be  directed  from  the  state  college  rather  than 
to  have  local  people  bossing  them  in  their  work.  Nothing  need  be  feared, 
however,  from  a  properly  organised  and  directed  farm  bureau. 

A  Delegate.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  rather  an  imposition  on  the  local 
bureau  to  lead  it  to  think  it  is  directing  when  really  it  is  not.  We  do  not 
understand  the  spirit  of  this  work  in  that  way .  In  my  district  to  my  knowledge 
the  people  wish  the  direction  of  the  state  college  and  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment.   They  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  demand  it,  and  that  they  need  it. 

A  Delegate.  How  are  these  farm  bureaus  organized?  Who  constitutes 
the  governing  body?  Who  maintains  this  bureau?  Does  it  contribute  to  the 
county  agent's  salary? 

L.  A.  Clinton.  The  starting  point  of  the  farm  bureau  is  with  a  few 
men  in  the  county,  perhaps  a  chamber  of  commerce,  or  a  board  of  trade. 
Usually  they  make  application  to  the  state  college  or  to  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment. Then  the  state  leader  discusses  the  matter  with  these  few  men  as  a 
nucleus,  explains  to  them  the  farm  bureau  work,  the  need  of  an  organization 
representing  the  farmers  of  the  county,  not  merely  an  organization  of  business 
men  like  the  board  of  trade  or  chamber  of  commerce.  If  they  conclude  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  and  that  they  are  ready  for  the  work,  a  campaign  is 
launched,  the  object  of  which  is  to  interest  the  farmers  in  the  movement.  The 
state  leader  comes  back  later  to  meet  the  people  in  the  county  who  are  in- 
terested in  its  organization.  There  may  be  a  hundred  or  more  at  the  second 
meeting.  He  explains  the  scheme  to  them;  that  it  is  an  educational  move- 
ment; that  the  bureau  exists  in  order  to  give  local  control,  direction  and 
support  to  the  work.  If  they  wish  to  go  ahead,  they  organize,  elect  a  presi- 
dent and  executive  committee,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  open  a 
membership  book.  The  membership  fee  is  usually  a  dollar  a  year.  They 
try  to  have  the  membership  represent  the  farmers  in  every  section  of  the 
county.  They  try  to  steer  clear  of  having  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  board 
of  trade  direct  the  movement.      While  the  support  of  the  business  men  is 
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always  deaired  and  the  ofaambera  of  oommflroe  have  been  of  great  aasisiaiiee 
infcHwarding  the  movement,  yet  fanners  must  lead  if  success  is  to  be  insured. 
The  largest  organisation  in  New  Yoric  has  a  membership  of  about  800.  A 
part  of  the  expenses  are  borne  by  the  membership  fees.  The  local  associa- 
tion says  throu^  its  oflScers  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  "We  want  an  i4>pro- 
priation;  we  want  $1500  to  $2000,  or  such  amount  as  may  be  needed  properly 
to  finance  the  work.  We  want  the  necessary  money  to  fumidi  local  support 
for  this  work  which  will  bring  to  us  the  state  aid  and  federal  aid." 

When  I  say  that  the  farm  bureau  association  does  the  thing  it  wishes  to 
do  so  long  as  it  wishes  to  do  the  right  thing,  that  expresses  it  exactly.  The 
members  recognise  the  power  of  the  state  leader  in  controlling  this  work, 
that  he  r^nresents  the  public,  that  they  in  their  county  are  only  a  part  of 
a  larger  system.  It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  local  people  sometimes 
may  not  know  just  what  may  be  wise;  then  the  state  Irader  will  set  them 
right.    They  are  always  ^ad  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  guidance  and  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  we  are  not  so  far  apart  after  all.  Qome  of 
us  probably  start  from  the  other  direction.  We  have  found  a  number  of 
farmers  interested,  and  they  have  gone  to  county  boards  and  requested  ap- 
propriations,  and  requested  that  the  college  and  the  Federal  Departmoit 
imite  with  them  in  attempting  to  get  a  county  man.  He  is  selected  and 
employed,  and  often  he  has  much  to  do  with  getting  the  organisation  well 
under  way,  largely  after  he  arrives. 

C.  OusLBT  of  Texas.  It  seemed  to  me  from  the  brief  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  paper  by  Doctor  Galloway,  that  this  bureau  movement  was  a 
scheme  whereby  a  progressive  body  of  farmers  took  advantage  of  the  d^Murt- 
ment  and  college  in  order  exclusively  to  utilise  the  services  of  the  county  agent. 
If  that  is  what  the  bureau  means,  thai  it  is  an  unwholesome  movement.  The 
whole  tendency  of  agricultural  education  is  to  benefit  the  man  who  is  already 
progressive.  It  does  not  reach  the  man  who  is  in  the  most  need,  the  neglected 
man,  who  neglects  himself,  who  does  not  seek  knowledge,  and  to  whom  the 
college  and  the  department,  through  the  county  agent,  should  go  as  a  missionary. 
I  can  see  great  value  in  a  body  of  men  organised  to  promote  agricultural 
development  in  the  county  in  the  manner  just  related;  but  I  also  see  grave 
danger  that  this  body  of  progressive  farmers  will  monopolise  the  services 
of  the  county  agent,  that  the  great  missionary  work  of  this  service  will  thorny 
be  hindered,  that  we  will  not  benefit  those  who  need  our  services  most  vitally. 
One  of  our  great  problems  as  I  see  it  is  to  benefit  the  man  who  is  not  himself 
cognisant  of  his  own  lack  of  knowledge.  It  is  for  the  county  agent  to  visit  him 
on  his  farm  and,  diplomatically  of  course,  to  force  knowledge  on  him. 

K.  L.  Hatch.  A  working  plan  that  will  serve  a  particular  county  in  New 
York  may  not  do  for  Pottawatomie  County,  Oklahoma.  The  type  of  organisa- 
tion must  be  according  to  the  progressiveness  of  the  farmers  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  educational  interests  of  the  county.  Above  all  things  the 
county  agent  must  represent  the  fanners.  The  great  mistake  that  has  been 
made  in  many  county  organisations  is  that  they  have  been  controlled  by  busi- 
ness men.  I  am  not  an  extremist  in  this  matter,  but  I  have  seen  many  county 
organizations  fail  because  of  the  clash  in  economic  interests  between  the 
business  men  and  the  farmers.  The  county  agent  must  be  absolutely  free 
to  serve  the  broad  business  interests  of  the  farmer. 

The  strongest  organization  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  the  representa- 
tive organization  of  the  counties.  If  this  oiganizatbn,  und^  the  guidance 
of  the  state  Institution,  can  go  into  a  county  and  create  community  organisation 
and  a  central  agricultural  association — I  do  not  care  what  you  call  it;  call  it 
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A  fann  bureau — ^which  actually  are  representative  bodies,  made  up  of  delegates 
from  the  communities  that  t«ke  in  the  whole  body  politic  of  those  counties, 
agriculturally  speaking,  then  you  have  the  right  sort  of  an  organisation. 
The  danger  that  I  have  pointed  out  has  been  met  in  some  farm  bureaus, 
where  the  county  agents  found  that  on  account  of  the  fees  which  the  men 
paid  they  demanded  his  services.  Five  or  six  hundred  fanners  in  a  county 
can  well  occupy  the  entire  time  of  a  county  agent,  leaving  him  no  time  to  go 
out  and  get  hold  of  the  three  or  four  thousand  farmers  that  may  be  outside 
of  that  body.  He  should  be  independent.  Howev^,  the  delegates  from 
these  local  organizations  may  be  his  assistants  in  shaping  the  agricultural 
policy  of  the  coimty.  They  may  handle  the  business  end  of  the  scheme,  while 
he  gives  advice  on  methods  of  cooperation,  etc.,  and  deals  with  the  great 
fundamental  problems  of  getting  at  knowledge  and  setting  it  forth.  In 
using  these  local  organizations  we  must  develop  local  leadership,  so  that 
the  farm  buieau,  that  is  organized  not  with  six  hundred  farmers  but  of 
one  himdred  men,  who  are  the  delegates  oi  local  organizations  of  farmers, 
can  do  the  county  work.  I  believe  we  will  then  have  the  type  of  organiza- 
tion that  will  support  the  county  agent  and  enable  him  to  go  forward  ad- 
vantageoi2sly. 

8.  F.  MoBBB  of  Arizona.  The  great  problem  of  the  county  agent 
in  Arizona  is  to  interest  the  farmer.  There  is  no  better  way  to  arouse  his 
interest  than  to  get  him  to  take  an  interest  in  his  own  welfare.  If  we  can  let 
him  see  that  he  has  something  to  say  about  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on 
for  his  own  welfare,  we  secure  better  results. 

The  Arizona  plan  in  starting  our  work  is  to  organize  these  county  asso- 
ciations somewhat  along  the  lines  mentioned  by  Mr.  Knapp,  namely,  forming 
local  associations  and  making  the  delegates  of  the  local  association,  an  advisory 
council.  In  drawing  up  the  constitution  oi  our  county  associations  we  0tate 
that  the  advisory  coundl,  in  consultation  with  the  farm  advisor,  shall  plan  the 
farm  development  of  the  county  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  leader. 
The  farm  improvement  association  plans  the  work  as  long  as  th^  are  going 
on  right  lines.  If  they  attempt  to  dip  into  politics  or  if  unscrupulous  leaden 
attempt  to  gain  control,  the  state  leader  puts  his  foot  on  the  movement. 

The  farmer  ought  to  feel  that  he  has  something  to  say  about  the  matter. 
This  is  essential  if  we  are  to  get  the  farmers  working  along  right  lines.  If 
we  do  not  get  the  farmers  interested,  we  shall  lose  our  influence.  We  must 
develop  the  community  idea.  The  county  agent  must  develop  an  organized 
county  plan  and  get  the  whole  coimty  to  follow  it;  otherwise  we  get  nowhere. 
Farming  in  one  of  our  counties  has  been  almost  a  complete  failure.  It  is  the 
richest  agricultural  county  in  Arizona,  but  there  wae  no  continuity  of  effort. 
One  year  the  farmers  raised  cotton,  the  next  year  sugar  beets,  and  the  next 
year  ^mething  dse.  They  got  nowhere.  This  ytar  is  the  poorest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  coimty.  They  need  a  comprehensive  plan  and  I  think  the  farm 
improvement  association  will  bring  about  its  adoption. 

The  C^hairman.  We  are  all  arriving  at  about  the  same  point;  the  Fed- 
eral Department  and  the  college,  through  whatever  advisers  they  may  have 
in  the  field,  feel  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  work  is  properly  directed. 
They  also  recognize  the  value  of  having  local  people  exercise  as  much  initiative 
as  Ib  possible.  Consequently  they  attempt  to  bring  the  two  forces  to  develop 
their  proper  relationships  and  to  get  the  local  people  operating  as  quickly 
and  at  the  same  time  as  wisely  and  effectively,  as  possible.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  our  goal. 
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The  next  phase  of  ihe  general  subject,  ^^oh  you  will  recall  is  "The  Or- 
ganization of  Cooperative  Extension  Work — Machinery  and  Method," 
has  to  do  with  the  Federal  D^)artment. 

This  will  be  discussed  by  A.  C;  True  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  C.  Thus.  We  are  acting  under  the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act 
and  under  other  state  and  fedo^  legisUtion  with  what  is  definitely  under- 
stood to  be  by  the  people  who  made  the  law,  and  by  the  people  who  are  set 
to  carry  out  the  law,  extension  woric.  Whatever  agents  are  emplojred  under 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  or  under  state  or  federal  acts  which  provides  for  ex- 
tension work,  are  necessarily  extension  agents. 

This  is  a  movement  of  cooperative  extension  work;  and  we  desire  there- 
fore, to  have  it  a  matt^  of  cooperation,  not  simply  between  the  D^)artmeQt 
of  Agriculture  and  the  state  institutions,  but  also  with  the  people  for  whom 
we  are  to  work;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  judge  that  we  desire  to  have  organisa- 
tions of  farmers  under  this  cooperative  enterprise.  But  whoever  enters  into  this 
work  should  know  in  advance  and  all  along  that  he  is  taking  part  in  extension 
work,  and  there  is,  I  think,  every  reason  why  in  dealing  with  the  people  as 
well  as  in  considering  ihe  matter  among  ourselvee,  we  should  be  perfectly 
frank  and  open  with  them  in  this  matter. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  absolutely  wrong  to  try  to  lead  the  fanners  of 
this  country  to  believe  that  they  ere  ^e  people  who  are  to  initiate  and  carry 
CD  this  work.  When  they  form  themselves  into  organisations  and  agree 
to  come  within  the  system  which  is  being  established  for  extension  work, 
th^  become,  of  course,  necessarily  a  part  of  that  system.  Th^  may  organise 
for  any  other  purpose  wh  ch  they  desire,  and  carry  on  the  thing  independently, 
of  their  own  initiative  and  on  their  own  responsibility;  but  when  they  come 
into  this  sjrstem  they  must  work  in  accordance  with  the  legislation  and  princi- 
ples on  which  the  system  is  established.  And  it  is  with  that  principle  in  mind 
that  the  organisation  is  being  established  and  managed  in  the  Department. 

I  personally  have  been  so  busy  with  the  work  connected  with  the  making 
of  the  organization  for  extension  work,  especially  in  the  D^artm^it  of  Agri- 
culture, that  have  not  had  the  time  to  pr^>are  a  carefully  worded  ps^)^, 
and  therefore  I  am  obliged  to  say  to  you  whatever  occurs  to  me  at  the  time. 
I  have  been  very  busy  for  some  time  in  assembling  the  parts  of  this  machine 
and  getting  an  ample  supply  of  gasoline,  so  that  it  will  be  very  active  in  its 
operations,  and  also  a  good  supply  of  ofl,  so  that  it  will  run  smoothly;  and  we 
have  tried  to  take  into  account  that  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  have  a  very  gen- 
erous supply  of  this  latt^  material,  so  that  we  may|[f umish  it  in  ample  quan- 
tities to  those  who  may  be  in  need  of  it. 

Our  organization  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  extension  work 
begins  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  is  his  business  to  establish 
the  general  policies  for  this  work  on  behalf  of^the  Department,  to  appoint 
the  agents  who  are  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  to  approve  the  projects  for 
extension  work  after  they  have  been  put  in  as  good  form  as  may  be^by  the 
people  further  down  the  line.  Then,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  woric 
within  the  Department  in  detail,  we  have  a  States  Relation8^Service,V^ch 
will  deal  with  the  state  agricultural  colleges  in  all  their  relations  wiUi  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  These  relations  in  one  way  or  another  cover  all 
the  divisions  of  these  colleges,  the  teaching,  the  research,  and  the  extension 
work;  and  all  these  things  have  such  intimate  and  important  relations  with  each 
other  that  we  feel  that  by  having  one  organization  in  the  Department  which 
will  deal  with  these  matters  comprehensivdy,  we  shall  best  be  able  to  carry 
out  our  functions  with  reference  to  extension  work  as  wdl  as  along  other  lines; 
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so  that  the  fact  that  the  States  Rdations  Service  is  to  deal  with  all  the  divi- 
sions of  the  work  of  the  colleges  will,  I  think,  be  an  element  of  strength  as 
regards  the  wcx-k  of  the  D^artment  in  its  relations  more  particularly  with 
extension  work. 

The  States  Relations  Service  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  offices. 
We  have  the  office  of  its  director,  which  includes  those  branches  of  the  service 
that  deal  with  the  work  of  the  service  in  a  general  way,  the  chief  clerk's 
office,  the  accountant's  office,  the  library,  and  the  editorial  division.  We 
have  natujrally  a  large  amount  of  routine  business  which  must  be  dealt  with 
by  a  single  branch  of  this  office,  and  that  belongs  to  our  chief  clerk.  Then 
we  have  to  account  to  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  and 
to  Congress  for  considerably  more  than  a  million  dollars  this  current  year; 
and  we  must  then  have  a  thoroiighly  organised  accounting  office.  In  its 
library  we  seek  to  assemble  the  publications  of  the  colleges,  stations  and  ex- 
tension divisions,  and  to  do  a  very  considerable  amount  of  bibliographical 
work  connected  with  all  business  along  all  these  lines.  That  branch  of  the 
Hbrar3r's  work  which  deals  with  extension  matters  is  comparatively  new, 
but  we  want  to  make  it  useful  in  a  high  degree  to  the  extension  work,  and  we 
should  be  ^ad  to  get  your  views  of  what  we  ought  to  do  in  that  line,  and  to 
help  you  in  any  way  that  we  can  in  services  of  this  kind.  Our  editorial  divi- 
sion will  have  general  supervision  of  the  publications  which  the  service  will 
issue,  and  we  hope  to  issue  a  considerable  number  of  extension  publications. 
And  I  might  say  here  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  recently  given 
his  approval  in  a  very  cordial  way  to  the  idea  that  we  shall  have  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  an  extension  publication  which  shall  in  a  way  be  com- 
parable with  the  Experiment  Station  Record,  which  we  have  had  with  ref- 
erence to  research  work,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  get  suggestions  as  to  what 
such  a  pub.  cation  should  contain. 

For  the  present  the  work  that  relates  to  agricultural  instruction  will 
be  under  the  immediate  general  supervision  of  the  director  of  the  service. 
This  is  partly  because  that  work  at  present  is  not  sufficiently  large  in  its  sc(^, 
owing  to  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  money  which  we  can  put  into 
it,  to  make  it  seem  desirable  to  create  a  regular  office.  The  same  thing  ia 
true  of  the  work  which  we  are  doing  directly  with  reference  to  the  farmers' 
institutes,  and  certain  studies  along  extension  lines,  which  hitherto  has  been 
in  charge  of  a  farm-institute  specialist,  an  arrangement  which  will  be  con- 
tinued for  the  present. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  ia  retained  as  part  of  th^  States  Re- 
lations Service.  There  are  two  offices  of  extension  work,  one  for  the  fifteen 
Southern  states  and  another  for  the  thirty-three  other  states  in  the  North 
and  West.  There  is  also  an  Office  of  Home  Economics,  which  b  essentially 
a  research  office,  to  study  the  problems  included  within  the  general  subject 
of  home  economics.  This,  as  most  of  you  know,  is  a  development  of  our 
nutrition  investigations,  and  now  includes  investigations  with  relation  to 
food,  clothing,  household  equipment,  and  household  management. 

Hie  Offices  of  Extension  Work  are  organized  each  with  a  chief,  who  has 
general  charge  of  the  work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  the  Farmers'  Coopera- 
tive Demonstration  Work,  and  any  other  forms  of  extension  work  with  which 
the  service  will  deal.  Under  the  chief  are  in  each  case  an  assistant  chief 
and  a  snuJl  number  of  men  who  will  deal  directly  with  different  regions  or 
large  districts  in  the  United  States.  There  are  also  persons  in  charge  of  our 
work  relating  to  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  and  special  enterprises  relating  to  farm 
management  demonstrations  and  home  demonstrations. 
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Under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  the  De|>artmeiit  has  been  arraogmg  with  the 
States  for  cooperative  exteiuuoa  work  and  has,  as  moat  of  you  know,  enteced 
into  an  agreement,  under  the  name  of  a  memorandum  of  understanding, 
by  which  all  the  work  of  the  Department  relating  to  extenaion  woric  in  the 
States  is  to  be  done  through  this  States  Relations  Service,  and  so,  more 
definitely  throu^  these  Offices  of  Exteosiofk  Work  within  the  service. 

The  di£ferait  bureaus  of  the  Department  may,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  do,  engage  in  extension  woik;  but  the  plan  for  this  woik  and  in  a  large 
sense  the  general  supervision  of  this  work,  are  carried  on  throu|^  the  Offices 
of  Extension  Work,  so  that  any  bureau  in  the  Department  desiring  to  oigage 
in  extension  work  is  imder  obligation  in  the  first  place  to  make  its  plan  scnne- 
what  definitely,  and  then  to  consult  with  the  officers  in  charge  of  extension 
work  in  the  Department,  and  through  them  to  carry  out  this  enterprise 
to  the  colleges  in  order  to  find  out  wheth^  the  states  are  pr^>ared  or  desire 
to  enter  into  cooperative  relations  along  this  line. 

I  speak  of  this  definitely  now  because  during  the  past  year  this  arrange- 
ment has  not  been  in  complete  operation,  and  because  in  some  cases  agents 
of  the  D^artment  have  gone  to  the  states  perhi^w  without  taking  the  States 
Relations  Service  or,  as  it  was  last  year,  the  States  Relations  Committee, 
into  account;  but  I  am  sure  now  there  is  a  clear  understanding  cm  that  matter, 
and  that  the  institutions  may  expect  that  the  work  of  the  Department  re- 
lating to  extension  will  be  inaugurated  throu^  the  States  Relations  Service, 
as  repreeoited  particulariy  by  its  extension  officers. 

The  cooperative  nature  of  this  work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and 
under  the  agreements  which  the  institutions  hava  entered  into  involving 
the  use  of  direct  departmental  funds,  make  the  D^>artment  of  Agriculture 
very  definitely  a  partner  in  the  enterprise,  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  desire 
and  aim  to  work  with  the  state  institutions. 

In  extension  work  th^e  is,  I  judge,  nothing  to  conceal.  It  differs,  in 
my  judgment,  somewhat  in  that  respect  from  research  work.  Tlie  investi- 
gator, naturally,  feels  many  times  that  he  ought  not  to  divulge  the  exact 
nature  and  details  of  his  work  for  various  good  reasons,  and  the  Department 
through  its  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  taken  that  factcn-  in  research 
work  definitely  into  account  in  dealing  with  the  state  institutions  along  ih&t 
line.  In  extension  work  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  all  parties 
to  the  lAisiness  should  not  know  quite  fully  what  is  going  on,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  particularly,  of  course, 
its  extension  offices,  should  know  not  simply  the  general  plan  of  openMooB 
in  the  states,  but  the  details  of  the  workings  of  that  plan.  This  is  not  in 
order  that  we  may  interfere  with  or  supervise  the  details  of  operations  in 
extension  work,  but  that  we  may  have  in  the  D^)artment  the  data  which 
will  enable  us  thoroughly  to  understand  how  this  system  is  devdoping  and 
what  its  needs  really  are.  We  sliall  therefore  ask  the  states  to  furnish  us 
with  information  about  this  work  at  present  in  considerable  detail,  because 
we  believe  that  in  that  way  we  can  in  the  long  run  best  aid  the  institutions. 
We  are  in  the  position  of  persons  who  are  studying  this  extension  movanofit 
not  simply  with  reference  to  its  development  in  a  single  state,  but  with  reference 
to  its  development  throughout  the  country  and  throughout  the  world,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  one  of  our  important  functions,  as  we  look  at  it,  will 
be  to  study  this  matter  so  closely  and  definitely  that  we  can  have  a  vay 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  matt^  and  thus  be  able  to  make  suggestions 
and  to  exert  ourselves  in  helpful  ways  with  reference  to  the  whole  enterprise. 
And  so  we  are  asking,  and  the  states  generally  are  very  cordially  reqpoiKling, 
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tot  detailed  infonoation  in  the  way  of  written  repmts  from  various  classes 
ci  agents  engaged  in  the  wc^. 

We  shall  also  undertake  to  cany  out  in  our  extension  enterprise  a  principle 
which  we  have  carried  out  in  our  enterprises  hitherto  with  reference  to  the 
research  work  of  the  state  institutions.  We  have  been  charged  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  0£Sce  of  Experiment  Stations  with  duties  under  the  Adams 
Act,  and  from  the  beginning  we  have  believed  that  we  could  feel  more  fairly 
and  justly  with  the  state  institutions  as  regards  the  expenditure  of  their 
funds  and  questions  relating  to  con^^liance  with  the  law,  and  also  as  regards 
the  acquiring  and  furnishing  them  with  information  if  we  dealt  with  them 
personally  rather  than  simply  through  written  reports.  It  has  been  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  sent  our  agents  in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  into 
the  states  to  consult  personally  with  the  people  engaged  in  research  work 
in  the  state  institutions;  and  we  have  tried  to  do  that  in  a  proper  spirit, 
and  we  have,  I  think,  had  some  measure  of  success  in  getting  on  well  with 
the  people  engaged  in  this  work;  and  I  am  sure  that  we  have  been  able  to  help 
them  in  many  ways. 

We  have  also  dealt  more  justly  with  them  as  regards  questions  growing 
out  of  legal  matters  relating  to  the  expenditure  of  their  funds  than  if  we  had 
simply  sat  in  Washington  and  received  written  reports  which  they  might  send 
to  us.  And  this  same  principle  of  personal  contact  with  the  extension  work- 
on  in  the  states  we  desire  to  carry  out  in  this  cooperative  enterprise. 

Now,  we  imderstand  perfectly  well  that  as  this  extenson  enterprise 
develops  it  is  becoming  a  very  large  and  complicated  matter,  that  we  have 
different  classes  of  agents  within  the  states,  and  a  certain  hiarachy  of  respon- 
sibility and  authority,  and  that  it  is  not  only  desirable  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  success  that  the  D^)artment  shaU  observe  the  proper  relations  and 
oourtesiee  with  all  the  members  of  this  great  organisation.  So  that  in  this 
matter  of  personal  contact  it  will  be  our  aim  to  work  out  such  a  system  as 
will  fully  take  into  account  the  authority  and  functions  of  the  different  classes 
of  officers,  from  the  presidents  of  colleges  and  deans  and  directors  of  exten- 
sion work  down  along  the  line;  and  we  shall  alwa3rs  welcome  suggestions 
with  reference  to  our  work  in  this  way,  and  criticisms  that  are  definite  with 
reference  to  anything  that  may  be  done  by  any  particular  agent  of  the  De- 
partment, or  any  frank  and  open  discussion  with  individuals  or  through  this 
Association  or  in  any  way  by  which  we  can  secure  the  most  cordial  relations 
between  our  agents  and  organisations,  and  the  agents  and  organisation 
of  the  state  institutions. 

Thx  Chairman.  The  section  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  extension  organisation  and  policy.  • 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  extension  organisation  and  policy  was 
there  read,  and  after  a  full  discussion  and  amendment  in  some  particulars, 
was,  on  motion,  approved  by  the  section  for  submission  to  the  genoal  session. 

A  nominating  committee  consisting  of  W.  D.  Hurd  of  Massachusetts, 
A.  C.  Cooley  of  New  Mexico  and  C.  O.  Ousley  of  Texas  was  appointed  by  the 
chair. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  Thursday  afternoon,  August  12 
at  2  p.  M. 
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AnssNOON  Sbssion,  Thubsdat,  Auguot  12, 1015 

Joint  Session  with  Ambrican  Association  of  Fabm 
Institute  Workbbs 

The  joint  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  of  the  eztoisiim 
section  at  2  p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  honored  in  having  the  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Farm  Institute  Workers  meet  with  us  at  this  session. 

The  first  paper  will  discuss  the  subject  "Shall  Extension  Service  Include 
the  Social,  Recreational  and  Educational  Improvement  of  Rural  and  Urban 
Districts?"    It  will  be  presented  by  Director  W.  D.  Hurd  of  Massachusetts. 

Shall  Extension  Service    Include  the  Social,     Recreational  and 
Educational  Improvement  of  Rural  and  Urban  Districts? 

ByW.  D.  Hurd 

The  subject  as  given  on  the  program  is  not  of  my  own  selQction.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  the  program  committee  should  have  chosen  me  to 
discuss  this  question  except  that  our  college  has  gone  farther,  perhaps,  than 
most  others  in  the  field  of  economics  and  sociology,  both  in  college  teadiing 
and  in  our  extension  work. 

The  way  in  which  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  stated  on  the  program 
seems  to  imply  that  there  may  be  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  people  as  to  how 
far  these  state-supported  educational  institutions  should  go  in  giving  in- 
struction in  the  economic,  social,  educational  and  recreational  fields.  It 
also  offers  the  opportunity,  if  one  chooses  to  follow  it,  of  discussing  the  sub- 
ject in  an  argumentative  way. 

Nowhere  in  this  paper  have  I  taken  the  stand  that  all  the  work  here 
discussed  should  be  delegated  to  the  colleges  alone.  It  is  my  best  judg- 
ment that  every  agency  engaged  in  rural  work  should  realise  the  need  of 
better  organisation  in  the  field  of  economics  and  sociology  and  should  do 
all  it*can  to  develop  further  these  relatively  n^ected  phases  of  our  country's 
most  important  probl^ns.  There  should  be  no  conflict  between  men  rep- 
resenting the  sevo^  agencies.  The  subject  as  stated,  however,  raises  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  colleges  shall  or  shall  not  enter  into  the  fi^ 
mentioned ;  and  I  shall  confine  my  paper  strictly  to  this  subject. 

In  my  preparation  of  this  paper  I  have  taken  the  time  to  review  rather 
carefully  the  Proceedings  of  this  Association,  those  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  and  such  papeis  as  are  available 
from  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  for  several  years  past. 
I  have  had  at  hand,  also,  about  twenty-five  letters  bearing  on  this  subject  re- 
ceived from  men  engaged  in  the  development  of  extension  work  in  state  ooUeges, 
and  have  had  access  to  about  fifteen  letters,  gathered  for  another  purpose 
by  President  Butterfield,  from  leading  educators  and  captains  of  industry 
who  have  been  associated  closely  with  and  intensely  interested  in  developing 
the  agricultural  industry.  Using  this  and  other  material,  I  desire  to  present 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  from  the  following  different  points  of  view,  it  is 
not  only  legitimate,  but  that  it  is  a  duty  not  to  be  cast  aside  li^tly,  for  these 
public  supported  institutions  to  enter  the  fields  suggested  by  this  subject. 

First.    From  the  general  needs  and  tendencies  of  the  times. 
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Second.  From  the  original  intent  and  later  interpretation  of  the  Morrill 
Land-Grant  Act. 

Third.    From  the  policy  as  followed  from  the  outset  by  this  Association. 

Fourth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  leading  educators,  including  those 
within  and  those  without  our  own  membership,  as  well  as  of  captains  of  in- 
dustry. 

^th.  From  the  standpoint  of  those  actuaUy  engaged  in  this  work, 
and  from  the  policy  of  some  of  our  leading  institutions. 

You  will  notice,  moreover,  that  the  word  '*  educational"  appears  in  the 
subject.  I  believe  we  may  dismiss  that  part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to 
"educational"  work  by  declaring  that  true  extension  work  is  educational 
work — ^teaching,  if  you  please;  if  it  is  not  this,  then  it  is  nothing.  The  time 
has  passed  when  mere  propaganda  work  and  clever  forms  of  advertising  find 
a  place  in  properly  organized  extension  work,  and, so  to  speak,  can  "get  by"; 
and  I  know  of  few  instances  where  any  semblance  of  these  things  has  even 
the  remotest  connection  with  the  extension  service  organization. 


1.   GENERAL  NEEDS  AND  TENDENCIES 

The  most  optimistic  will  admit  that  we  have  not  attained  all  that  might 
be  desired  in  our  rural  life.  After  fifty  years  of  work  by  the  colleges,  the 
experiment  stations,  the  boards  of  agriculture,  the  grange  and  other  farmers' 
organizations,  and  the  agricultural  press,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  the  average  acre  production  of  our  great  staple  crops  has  not  increas- 
ed during  that  period,  that  we  have  sections  in  the  East  of  run  down  land  and 
depopulated  towns,  that  throughout  the  Middle  West  fertility  is  lower  than 
it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  instead  of  higher,  that  farm  buildings  are  growing 
poorer,  that  even  in  the  richest  farming  coimties  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
the  exodus  of  prosperous  farmers  to  the  cotmty  seat  towns  still  goes  on, 
with  the  resulting  opposition  on  their  part  to  educational  and  civic  movements, 
that  farmers  still  continue  to  receive  only  about  one-third  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  for  their  crops  and  produce,  and  that  social  discontent  still  exists  on 
the  part  of  young  people  in  rural  districts.  All  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the 
most  marvelous  industrial  development  any  coimtry  has  yet  known,  and  the 
development  of  such  maricets  for  farm  produce  as  never  before  have  been 
realized  in  this  country. 

We  recognize  that  conditions  are  not  right.  Is  the  trouble  organic, 
or  is  it  due  to  a  too  rapid  development  and  expansion  before  readjustments  can 
be  made?  Our  colleges  in  the  past  have  devoted  practically  all  of  their  instruc- 
tion to  problems  of  production.  No  longer  ago  than  the  time  I  was  in  col- 
lege, there  were  few  courses  in  economics,  sociology,  marketing,  community 
organization,  or  kindred  subjects  which  were  related  to  the  rural  field.  Poli- 
tical economy  in  those  days  consisted  of  memorizing  a  good  share  of  a  very 
large  text  book. 

If  the  methods  used  in  the  past  by  our  colleges  and  other  agencies  in- 
terested in  agricultural  development  have  been  sufficient,  why  the  Roosevelt 
Country  Life  Commission,  the  large  commission  which  visited  foreign  coimtries 
in  1913,  the  strong  and  statesmanlike  utterances  of  Secretary  Houston  on 
rural  organization,  and  the  immense  amount  of  propaganda  work  being  done 
by  the  United  States  Depaxtment  of  Agriculture,  the  multitude  of  legisla- 
tive enactments,  both  federal  and  state,  endeavoring  to  solve  prebieaui  te- 
ktiaf  to  the  faiBMv'e  biMtoesi,  hk  hcahhi  and  hie  hi4>pliieie7 
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About  two  weeks  ago  I  listened  to  a  highly  entertaining  and  instruetiYe 
lecture  by  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot  of  Harvard  Uniyersity  on  the  subject  of  "Social 
Hygiene".  Treated  as  this  subject  was  in  its  broadest  relationships,  it 
impressed  me  that,  since  this  tenn  embraced  the  business,  educational, 
social,  economic,  physical,  mental  and  moral  health  of  society,  what  we 
needed  in  our  rural  society  was  a  good  dose  of  this  "social  hygiene''  as  pre- 
scribed by  Dr.  Cabot. 

We  have  come  to  realise  the  economic  crisis  whidi  we  are  facing.  We 
hope  it  is  only  a  temporary  crisis.  However,  not  only  should  our  extension 
services,  but  every  other  agency  interested  in  rural  development  should  pause, 
take  careful  account  of  the  load  to  be  carried  in  the  futme,  and  seek  so  to 
organise  and  combine  their  efforts  that  the  whole  field,  all  the  aspects  neces- 
saiy  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  cl  our  rural  people,  shall  receive  due  atten- 
tion. 

2.     THB  OBIOINAL  XNTEMT  AND  LATBR  INTBRPRBTATION  OF  THB  liOBBILL  LAND- 
GRANT  ACT 

It  seems  clear  that  when  this  law  was  framed  and  the  phrase  'providing 
a  liberal  and  practical  education  for  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  of  life"  was  included,  that  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Morrill  intended  that  the  field  now  included  in  agricultural  econom- 
ics and  rural  sociology  riiould  be  covered.  Little  need  be  said  at  this  time 
in  this  connection.  The  congressional  records,  the  deliboation  of  state 
legislatures  during  the  past  forty  years,  statements  of  the  earlier  members 
of  this  Association  who  knew  the  drafters  of  the  Morrill  Act  personally, 
and  who  received  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Morrill  his  own  construction  of  the 
service  these  colleges  were  to  render,  all  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  consid- 
erations mentioned  in  the  title  of  this  paper  should  secure  their  proper  share 
of  attention  at  the  hands  of  agricult^iral  college  administrations. 

The  consistent  trend  of  the  present  Convention  as  shown  in  the  wel- 
ooming  address  of  President  Wheeler  (pages  19-20),  and  in  the  address  oi 
Dean  Hunt  (pages  83-90),  and  of  President  Duniway  (pages  94-96),  emphasiiee 
the  social  and  economic  sides  of  our  rural  life.  Surely  it  is  inconsistent  for 
one  to  attempt  to  argue  that  an  educational  institution  should  not  teach  b^ 
yond  campus  bounds  those  subjects  which  are  taught  within  them,  provided 
it  has  the  force  and  funds  to  carry  on  such  work. 

It  is  not  ea^  to  interest  farmers  generally  in  social  and  recreational 
matters.  They  call  for  help  primarily  along  productive  lines.  However, 
it  has  been  found  in  Massachusetts  that  when  these  matters  are  presented 
properly,  great  interest  is  shown  and  our  help  is  freely  sought. 

3.      PUBLIBHBD  RBCOBDS  OP  TBIB  ASSOCIATION 

Judging  by  the  support  which  this  Association  has  given  to  national 
legislation,  to  institutions  and  to  individuals  in  time  of  stress  and  trouble 
over  policies  to  be  followed,  only  one  inference  can  be  drawn,  and  that  is  that 
this  Association  as  a  body  believes  that  these  colleges  should  do  research  work, 
teaching  and  extension,  in  the  fields  of  economics,  sociology,  and  general, 
welfare.  Statement  after  statement  may  be  found  in  presidential  addresses, 
item  after  item  in  the  reports  of  the  several  conunittees  dealing  with  college 
organisation  and  policy,  station  organisation  and  policy,  and  extension  or- 
ganisation and  policy. 
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Extended  comment  on  what  is  official  record  seans  unnecessary.  How- 
ever, I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  the  statements  of  two  of  our  former  mem- 
bers who,  I  think,  always  were  rated  in  the  conservative  class: 

The  late  President  Buckham,  in  his  presidential  address  delivered  at 
Baton  Rouge  in  1896,  said: 

"Let  us  distinctly  understand  that  interested  as  we  are  with  the  education 
of  a  large  portion  of  our  people  in  'the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of 
life'  it  is  our  business  to  educate  them  in  those  Uberal  arts  which  make  for 
the  broadening  and  sweetening  of  life/'  Certainly  our  rural  people  are  en- 
titled to  all  these  'l>roadening  and  sweetening"  influences  that  we  can  give 
t^em. 

Tlie  late  Dr.  Voorhees,  in  his  presidential  address,  at  Washington  in  1905, 
after  discussing  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  rural  life  at  some  length,  said: 

''The  agricultural  colleges  must  recognise  the  gravity  of  these  problems 
and  give  them  not  only  moral  sui^xnrt,  but  riiould  be  the  leaders  in  solving 
them." 

And  in  the  Twenty-eeoond  Proceedings  (Washington,  19^,  pages  38, 39)  I 
find  the  following  statement  made  by  the  standing  committee  on  extension 
work: 

"We  desire  to  record  our  belief  that  extension  teaching  riiould  at  the 
beginning  be  put  on  the  broadest  basis,  and  that  in  the  work  of  the  extension 
departments  of  the  agricultural  colleges  should  be  recognised  the  economic 
and  social  phases  of  agriculture  and  also  that  great  untouched  field  for  edu- 
cational wcdL— home  life  on  the  farm." 

4.      OPINIONS  OP  LBADmO  EDUCATORS  AND  CAPTAINS  OF  INDU8TRT 

The  following  quotations  are  taken  more  or  less  at  random  from  letters 
sent  to  President  Butterfiekl.  S<Mne  letters  were  of  a  confidential  nature  and  of 
course  are  not  used  here.  Theae  expressions  of  opinion  reflect  pretty  fairly 
t^eir  general  trend.  The  letters  were  written  in  answer  to  the  following 
questions  asked  by  President  Butterfieki : 

"Do  we  apparently  over-emphasiM  the  economic  and  social  aspects 
of  the  rural  problem? 

"Is  it  legitimate  for  a  state-supported  agricultural  college  to  engage 
in  research,  teaching  and  extension  service  in  this  economic  and  social  field? 
What  are  the  legitimate  limitations  to  such  work? 

"Are  there  other  institutions  or  organisations  that  can  better  do  this 
woik,  and  that  really  ought  to  do  it? 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  the  college  should  not  participate  in  a  general 
movement  for  effecting  rural  organisation,  so  long  as  it  confines  its  efforts 
to  educational  and  advisory  work?" 

I  do  not  attempt  to  quote  exactly  or  completely.  You  will  note,  too, 
that  two  of  the  answers  aie  rather  negative  as  to  the  questions  at  issue;  but  they 
represent  the  opinions  of  leading  railroad  men  of  the  East  and  the  West 
respectively. 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill  says: 

"After  thirty  years  of  experience  in  trying  to  help  farmers  I  am  con- 
stantly impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  only  real  help  to  the  farmer  is  all 
such  information  and  assistance  as  will  enable  him  to  get  the  best  results 
from  the  cultivation  of  his  own  land  with  his  own  hands.  •  •  •  •  Really 
when  we  come  to  the  last  analysis,  what  the  farmer  can  be  taught  to  do 
with  his  own  hands  on  his  own  land  is  about  all  that  can  be  done  for  him. 
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The  question  of  his  social  uplift  and  others  of  that  nature  will  amount  to  very 
little  for  the  fanner  if  his  work  does  not  bring  him  a  return  in  mon^  value. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  st^  is  to  enable  him  to  get  more  value  out  of 
the  ground  for  the  labor  he  puts  in/' 

Another  railroad  man,  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown,  says: 

"I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  everything  contained  in  the  first  three 
groups.  •  •  •  •  I  am,  however,  very  much  in  doubt  as  to  most  oi  the 
subject  referred  to  in  group  four  which  may  be  termed  the  refinements  oi 
the  rural  problem.  •  •  •  •  I  am  satisfied  that  for  the  present  and  for 
some  time  to  come,  any  attempt  to  push  forward  the  woric  suggested  in  group 
four  would  provoke  such  opposition  and  prejudice  as  seriously  to  embarrass 
and  hamper  the  practical  and  exceedingly  important  work  embraced  in  the 
first  three  groups.  •  •  •  *  i  watdied  the  ^ect  of  the  woric  done  by  the 
Commission  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  oi  which  my  friend.  Prof. 
Liberty  H.  Bailey,  was  chairman,  and  I  was  fuUy  satisfied  that  the  woric  of 
that  Commission  was  of  comparatively  little  practical  value." 

Mr.  Seth  Low  says: 

'It  is  legitimate  for  a  state-supported  college  to  engage  in  teaching, 
research,  and  extension  work  in  the  economic  and  social  field.  •  •  • 
No  other  institution  or  organisation  can  do  the  woric  better,  and  that  really 
ought  to  do  it.'' 

Mr.  H.  W.  CoUingwood  (Editor,  Rural  New  Ycurka-)  says: 

"Much  should  be  done  in  our  eyBtcm  of  agricultural  education  on  the 
business  side.  *  *  *  •  Colleges  do  not  over-emi^iiasise  the  economic 
and  social  side — do  not  go  far  enough — for  these  are  the  overpowering  topics 
which  ought  to  be  made  much  of."  He  says  further  "What  else  were  agri- 
cultural colleges  established  for  if  not  to  help  farmers  along  these  lines? 
If  we  say  that  the  colleges  are  simply  to  educate  fanners  and  show  them  how 
to  produce  larger  crops,  we  leave  the  fanners  more  at  the  meaccy  of  other 
industries  than  ever  before." 

Mr.  CoUingwood  thinks  that  these  things  could  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
do  violent  injury  to  some  lines  of  business,  and  further  says: 

"If  the  colleges  stand  back  and  let  other  institutions  not  well  prepared 
carry  this  through,  I  think  the  colleges  will  lose  caste  and  character  and  farmers 
wiU  think  that  these  institutions  have  not  done  their  full  duty." 

Dr.  Qiarles  W.  Eliot  says: 

"A  few  of  them  are  controversial  or  have  political  bearings  and  may 
therefore  have  to  be  cautiously  treated,  but  they  all  seem  to  me  to  be  urgent 
questions  that  an  intelligent  farming  class  ou^^t  to  hear  discussed  both  at 
Uie  college  and  in  the  college's  extension  service.  Naturally  the  courses  which 
relate  to  the  increase  of  farm  production  are  more  fundamental  and  should 
be  first  provided  for,  but  the  others  have  nevertheless  an  intense  interest 
not  only  for  the  farming  class  but  for  the  future  conmionwealth." 

Dr.  T.  N.  Carver  does  not  think  colleges  have  given  over-emphasis  to 
the  subjects  indicated.  He  thinks  it  legitimate  to  teach  and  do  extension 
work  on  these  lines.  The  only  limitation  he  would  urge  would  be  to  require 
the  college  to  confine  itself  to  the  educational  aspects  rather  than  to  oigage 
in  propaganda  or  control  work. 

Secretary  Houston  considers  that  the  special  and  economic  aspects  of 
rural  life  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  had  in  the  past.  He  recog- 
nises that  the  rural  problem  is  something  more  than  technical  fanning  or  a 
matter  of  increasing  the  net  farm  income.  He  says  that  "it  is  not  only 
legitimate  to  engage  in  woric  along  broader,  social  and  economic  lines,  but  it 
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18  dearly  the  duty  of  every  agricultural  college  to  do  so."  Secretary  Houston 
further  believes  that  "the  agricultural  college  cannot  fulfill  its  mission  in  use- 
ful training  for  rural  life  unless  it  aims  to  develop  a  leadership  competent 
to  approach  various  problems  of  conununity  life  in  the  country." 

Dr.  A.  C.  True  believes  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  agricultural 
colleges  should  broaden  their  work  to  cover  agricultural  economics  and  sociol- 
ogy^but  says  that  some  phases  of  agricultural  economics  and  sociology  are 
so  closely  related  to  business,  poUtical  or  religious  matters  that  the  college 
should  not  touch  them. 

A.  C.  Monahan  does  not  beUeve  that  the  college  has  given  enough  at- 
tention to  these  problems  in  the  past. 

Director  Alva  Agee  "believes  all  three  lines  of  work  mentioned  have  a 
rightful  place  in  the  extension  service  of  a  land-grant  college". 

Dean  H.  L.  Russell  holds  that  the  economic  and  social  side  of  the  work 
has  been  grossly  neglected  in  the  past.  He  believes  that  state-supported 
institutions  should  see  to  it  that  teaching,  research  and  extension  service 
is  extended  to  the  economic  and  social  field,  and  that  within  certain  limita- 
tions such  work  is  at  once  legitimate  and  highly  desirable. 

Dean  Eugene  Davenport  feels  that  colleges  do  not  over-emphasize 
these  matters  at  present;  that  such  work  is  quite  legitimate;  that  no  other 
institution  is  in  position  to  render  this  service.  He  regards  sociology  and  econom- 
ics not  different  in  theory  from  chemistry,  physics  or  botany,  where  the  facts 
have  a  bearing  on  the  development  of  agriculture  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
He  further  says  that  "indeed,  if  an^'  one  fi^ld  in  agriculture  can  assert  a  special 
claim  upon  the  institution,  it  is  the  field  of  economics,  because  in  the  last 
analysis  not  only  the  food  production  but  the  lives  of  farmers  and  of  all 
others  is  very  largely  an  economic  problem." 

Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  feels  "that  it  is  the  privilege  and  the  opportunity  of  the 
agricultural  college  to  engage  in  research,  extension  teaching  and  other  en- 
terprises touching  the  economic,  social,  educational  and  religious  sides  of 
rural  life.  There  are  no  other  institutions  that  can  handle  this  subject  as 
effectively,  although  I  would  not  take  the  position  of  trying  to  hold  this 
fieki  exclusively  for  the  colleges  of  agriculture." 

Dr.  K.  L.  Butterfield  believes  that  extension  work  on  these  lines  should 
be  carried  on  "because  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  college  through  its  ex- 
tension service  to  help  rural  people  solve  all  of  their  pioblems.  This  duty 
lies  with  the  college  not  merely  because  of  the  interests  of  the  rural  people 
but  primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  State  itself.  It  is  vital  that  the  life 
of  the  people  and  the  development  of  their  communities  should  be  assisted, 
because  in  the  last  analysis  the  interests  of  the  State  require  the  best  possible 
conomunities.  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  The  farmer  is  of  more  importance  than  the  farm 
and  should  first  be  improved.  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  In  the  long  run  the  quality  of  the  people 
on  the  land  will  determine  the  quaUty  of  the  farming  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  the  contribution  which  the  farmers  make  to  national  civilization." 


5.     POLICT  OF  THB  xmbhtutions 

That  our  agricultural  colleges  believe  in  the  advisability  of  carrying 
on  extension  work  in  the  field  of  rural  sociology  and  economics,  is  best  shown 
by  the  practices  of  several  of  our  leading  institutions.  Only  a  few  of  the 
mare  significant  efforts  in  this  field  have  been  selected.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  secure  a  complete  report  from  all  the  colleges. 
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CaUfamia,  Aflnsts  in  town  plAoning;  orgAnises  country  and  rani 
improvement  ohibs  for  the  bettennent  of  social,  recreational  and  sanitary 
conditions,  "those  elements  idiich  go  towards  making  the  oountiy  a  more 
livable  pla^e  for  human  beings." 

lUinois,  Has  a  corps  of  five  or  six  men  dealing  with  civic  imiMt>vement 
and  town  planning  work;  employs  a  conmiunity  adviser  who  does  w<»k 
abmg  social,  rehgious  and  business  lines. 

Iowa,  Does  work  along  civic  improvem^it  lines;  emphasises  the  desir- 
ability of  conmiunity  organisation,  especially  along  social  and  educati<mal 
lines;  organises  cooperative  societies  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities;  enjoys  the  hearty  cooperation  of  neariy  every  commercial 
club  and  organisation  in  this  woric. 

Kanaoi,  Assists  in  play-ground  work;  establishes  w^are  and  social 
centers;  encourages  community  music  and  lecture  and  loan  bureaus;  hopes 
to  estaUish  a  marketing  bureau  in  the  near  future.  Inddmtally,  by  securing 
the  names  of  farmets  in  other  states  who  needed  certain  things,  has  ''un- 
intentionally" encouraged  business  by  selling  more  than  1300  cars  of  apples 
and  1600  cars  of  alfalfa,  believing  that  "it  is  as  much  within  the  province  of  a 
college  to  help  a  man  maricet  his  crop  as  to  raise  the  crop,  as  derirable  to  hdp 
him  ship  his  I4>ple8  as  to  spray  his  fruit." 

Minnesota.  Does  mu<^  woik  in  civic  improvement;  survejrs  towns 
and  indicates  the  lines  of  their  future  development. 

Missouri.  Develops  community  spirit  by  organising  farmers,  bo3rs, 
girls,  and  women;  attempts  to  improve  social,  economic  and  intdlectual 
conditions. 

New  York.  Has  a  committee  at  woriL  developing  a  plan  for  inaugurat- 
ing extension  work  in  rural  sociology  and  economics. 

Oregon.  Does  eoxne  woric  along  dvic  improvement  lines;  assists  in  and 
encourages  conununity  OTganisation;  does  work  looking  toward  the  opening 
of  school  houses  as  social  centers;  has  just  opened  a  bureau  of  markets;  be- 
lieves that  "successful  work  in  agricultural  practice  can  only  be  done  when 
communities  are  properiy  organised  and  alive  to  mattes  of  individual  and 
community  betterment." 

Pennsylvania.  Is  encoiu*aging  farmers'  business  organisation  in  connec- 
tion with  county  agent  work;  believes  that  civic  improvement  and  conununity 
organisation  work  are  legitimate. 

West  Virginia.  Has  mcouraged  farm  bureau  committees  to  work  along 
lines  of  education,  sanitation,  cooperative  buying  and  selling  organisations, 
etc. 

Wisconsin.  In  addition  to  the  widely  varied  woriL  carried  on  through 
the  university  extension  s3rBtem  proper,  furnishes  plans  for  school  grounds; 
assists  in  conununity  organisation;  helps  form  associations  of  potato  growers, 
alfalfa  growers,  livestock  breeders,  etc. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Massachusetts  perhaps  has  done  much  in  the 
extension  field  in  rural  economics,  sociology  and  recreation,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  for  me  to  set  forth  our  point  of  view  and  what  we  have  been  attempting 
to  do.  We  believe  that  as  soon  as  funds  will  permit,  our  extension  work  should 
touch  every  point  in  our  rural  life  where  the  college  may  be  of  service.  We  do 
not  ignore  nor  do  we  slight  the  problems  of  farm  production  and  farm  manage- 
ment, for  we  have  more  people  engaged  in  this  work  than  in  the  economic  and 
sodal  field;  yet  we  lay  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  the  importance  of  these  latt^ 
lines  of  work. 
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We  seek  to  promote  town  planning,  civic  betterment,  home,  school,  village 
street,  and  country  road  decoration.  We  encoun^ge  social  and  business  co- 
operation between  rural  peoples  and  communities.  We  conduct  extension 
schools  of  community  development  as  well  as  along  technical  lines  wherein 
problems  of  community  organization,  school  affairs,  health,  morals,  town 
administration,  taxation,  home  affairs,  etc^  are  discussed. 

We  have  sent  a  woman  trained  in  home  economics  into  a  community 
for  a  period  of  three  months,  where  she  has  lived  with  and  advised  the  women 
along  household  management  lines  in  the  same  way  that  a  farm  management 
demonstrator  advises  the  farmer  as  to  the  reorganisation  and  development 
of  his  farm  business. 

We  have  a  conmiimity  adviser  who  goes,  when  asked,  into  a  community, 
studies  conditions,  meets  with  the  residents,  calls  in  assistance  from  any 
available  organization  on  any  topic,  and  helps  direct  the  attention  of  these 
communities  along  the  lines  which  will  follow  long  term  policies  of  progress. 

We  hold  an  annual  conference  on  rural  organization.  The  program  is 
made  up  jointly  by  the  college  and  by  eleven  other  state  agencies  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  rural  life.  The 
broadest  kind  of  a  program  is  presented,  covering  education,  civics,  sanitar 
tion,  ehib  work,  library  work,  farm  bureau  work,  recreation,  including  even 
church  topics. 

County  and  local  agents  are  adopting  state-wide  plans  for  better  rural 
organization  to  the  conditions  in  a  multitude  of  communities.  We  are 
attempting  to  overcome  the  strong  individualistic  tendencies  of  more  than 
thirty  organizations  which  lead  them  to  work  separately,  urging  them  to  join 
in  a  federated  movement  for  the  general  upbuilding  of  the  rural  life  of  our 
Commonwealth.  Our  latest  venture  in  this  line  is  an  attempt  to  form  a 
Massachusetts  Development  Commission,  which  we  hope  will  be  the  clearing 
house  of  a  large  amount  of  prospective  legislative  material  and  the  f ormulator 
of  broad  gauged  state  policies,  which  will  be  adopted  and  prosecuted  by  local 
organizations  all  over  Massachusetts. 

We  do  not  feel  when  thus  engaged  that  we  are  transgressing  or  are  working 
outside  our  legitimate  sphere.  We  do  mot  pretend  to  do  all  the  work  alone, 
but  try  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  every  agency  properly  interested  in  this 
phase  of  our  work,  urging  it  to  do  its  part  to  the  general  end  of  upbuildiing 
the  countryside.  One  thing,  however,  is  clearly  evident,  namely  that  in 
those  communities  where  ite  work  of  community  organization  has  been 
most  earnestly  prosecuted  there  is  more  economic  prosperity,  more  social 
intercourse,  better  schools,  better  roads,  better  town  administration,  more 
helpful  and  active  religious  life  and  more  real  contentment  than  obtains  in 
those  commimities  which  have  been  interested  simply  in  their  material  ad- 
vancement. 

About  the  only  objection  I  have  heard  raised  against  the  proposition 
that  the  agricultural  colleges  should  enter  upon  extension  work  of  this  character 
are  to  the  effect  that  educational  institutions  should  not  interfere  with  com- 
mercial organizations,  should  not  enter  upon  the  field  of  the  country  church  and 
should  not  do  work  which  ordinarily  is  done  by  certain  classes  of  professional 
men.  The  objectors  appear  to  hold  that  while  it  is  quite  legitimate  for  the 
college  to  advise  the  farmer  how  to  raise  more  com  and  hogs,  it  oversteps  when 
it  seeks  to  assist  him  in  the  sale  of  his  com  and  hogs,  in  beautifying  his  sur- 
roundings or  in  providing  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  hiunan  welfare 
and  tend  to  augment  the  contentment  and  joy  of  farm  life  in  the  open  coun- 
try. 
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Instead  of  the  great  movement  cityward  of  a  generation  or  two  ago, 
we  find  oiUBelves  in  the  midst  of  a  decided  movement  countrywards.  What 
shall  these  people,  unused  in  many  cases  to  country  ways  and  country  living, 
find  there?  The  college  is  the  most  stable  and  competent  institution  to  help 
them  in  providing  a  system  of  rural  organisation  and  social  life  which  is  ade- 
quate and  satisfying.  • 

Most  of  us  have  passed  throu^  several  periods  during  wfaidi  it  was  ex- 
pected that  newly  bom  agencies  would  acoomplish  the  whole  task.  First  it  was 
the  college,  then  it  was  the  grange,  then  the  farmers'  institutes,  then  the  experi- 
ment station,  th&a.  the  consolidated  school,  then  some  other  farmers'  organisa- 
tion, then  it  was  the  extension  work  oi  the  college.  Now  it  is  the  county 
agent  movement  that  is  being  looked  to  as  the  great  "saviour"  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry.  In  most  cases  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  has  died  away. 
No  one  of  them  singly  hss  had  the  vision  of  what  the  great  problem  is  or 
has  proven  able  to  cq^e  with  it  successfully. 

As  the  Hon.  C.  C.  James,  Provincial  Minister  of  Agriculture,  well  ssid 
in  an  address  made  before  the  American  Association  of  Farm  Institute 
Workers  in  1904,  ''If  we  can  only  get  that  aspect  of  the  question  clear  in  our 
minds — that  in  this  great  agricultural  movement  we  are  not  simply  working 
to  build  up  men's  dollars,  that  we  are  not  simply  working  to  make  oiu*  country 
wealthier  than  some  other  country,  but  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  this 
work  we  are  helping  to  build  up  a  citizenship  —  we  are  helping  to  build  up 
a  class  of  people,  a  yeomanry  if  you  wish  to  call  them  that,  a  great  class  o( 
people  who  will  be  the  backbone  of  that  oonununity,  who  will  add  to  that 
community  those  great  moral  forces  which  are  so  important  in  forming  great 
public  opinion." 

Tlie  demand  for  a  ''redirected  rural  life"  in  this  country  is  insistent. 
Many  feel  that  they  cannot  wait  for  the  agricultural  colleges  to  graduate 
men  to  act  as  leaders  and  that  men  of  the  ri^t  type  must  be  found  and  found 
promptly  to  direct  these  new  movements  within  the  communities.  There 
is  much  force  to  this  point  of  view.  It  certainly  appears  to  be  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  our  extension  services  to  discover  and  develop  these  men. 
We  face  today  as  never  before  the  necessity  of  solving  the  whole  problem 
of  rural  organisation;  and  the  colleges  must  participate  in  its  solution.  They 
cannot  shirk  their  duty,  their  opportunity,  their  privilege,  thar  task.  As 
I  see  it  it  is  the  duty  of  the  colleges,  without  slighting  their  research  work 
or  their  resident  teaching,  to  develop  through  properly  organised  extension 
channels  such  a  body  of  knowledge  in  each  farming  community  as  will  tend 
to  promote  larger  crop  growth,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  use  of  fer- 
tilisers, a  more  adequate  system  of  soil  fertility  muntenance,  an  improved 
sjrstem  of  farm  management,  the  use  of  better  seed  and  better  livestock, 
improved  methods  of  marketing  and  of  conmiunication,  better  roads,  bet- 
ter social  organizations,  economic  systems,  credit  facilities,  schools,  churches, 
town  administration,  sanitary  and  recreational  features;  in  short,  better  com- 
munity organization  in  matters  material,  economic,  sociological,  better  team 
work,  less  Individual  work. 

If  interest  in  all  of  these  things  is  to  be  aroused,  if  systematic  instruction 
is  to  be  given,  if  leadership  is  to  be  furnished  and  directed,  the  agricultural 
colleges  must  do  much  of  this  work.  They  are  logically  a  imit.  They  &re 
bound  together  historically  by  ties  of  state  and  federal  financial  support  and 
by  traditions  covering  more  than  fifty  years  of  steady  progress.  Th^  are 
guided  by  men  of  similar  and  quite  uniform  training,  prefmraticm  and  high 
educational  ideals.    Th^  were  created  by  act  of  the  people,  scq^ortMl  by  all 
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of  the  people,  and  are  looked  to  by  all  the  people  for  help,  guidance  and 
lead^TBhip  in  rural  community  affairs. 

A  Delegate.  How  can  extension  service  work  be  conducted  in  the  city? 
We  have  problems  there. 

W.  D.  HuRD.  There  are  many  rural  communities  centering  around 
small  villages  and  cities  in  Massachusetts.  Some  of  our  most  successful  work  is 
carried  on  in  the  larger  cities.  In  one  city  there  is  a  bo3r8*  and  girls'  club  of  7850. 
The  strong  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Associations  in  large  cities  are  eager  for 
our  lectures.  This  year  we  conducted  a  course  of  26  lectures  at  one  asso- 
ciation. We  had  several  requests  for  some  form  of  extension  work  in  Boston 
and,  finally,  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Conunerce  took  up  tlte  matter.  Last 
year,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  chamber,  we  gave  a  co&se  of  45  lectures 
in  Boston,  attended  mostly  by  suburban  people.  Through  these  activities  we 
aie  reaching  many  people. 

C.  OusLEY  of  Texas.  Do  these  sociological  and  recreational  activities  for 
rural  betterment  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act?  I  thoroughly 
believe  that  this  great  work  for  rural  welfare  should  be  done.  Where  an 
extension  service  has  independent  fimds  and  the  situation  is  as  inviting  as  it 
is  in  Massachusetts,  it  can  enter  freely  upon  such  a  campaign;  but  the  situa- 
tion is  changed  where  institutions  are  operating  exclusively  upon  the  Smith- 
Lever  funds  and  the  corresponding  state  quota,  all  of  which  reaily  constitutes 
<me  fund,  the  expenditiure  of  which  by  terms  of  the  federal  act  is  confined 
to  work  in  connection  with  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Now  market- 
ing is  agriculture  as  much  as  production  is  agriculture;  but  ia  recreation 
agriculture,  are  rural  schools  agriculture?  Has  any  interpretation  by  com- 
petent authority  been  secured  as  to  this  matter? 

W.  D.  HuRD.  We  have  not  raised  this  question  for  the  reason  that 
this  work  has  been  carried  on  with  state  funds  which  are  not  hedged  about 
with  restrictions.  We  have  about  $38,000  not  involved  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  Smith-Lever  fimds.  We  use  no  Smith-Lever  money  in  our  market- 
ing, sociological  or  recreational  work. 

C.  B.  Smfth  of  Washington,  D.  C.  I  think  that  it  ia  very  possible 
to  frame  projects  dealing  with  marketing,  using  the  Smith-Lever  fimds. 
The  question  as  to  the  validity  of  work  alonq;  sociological  and  recreatiooal 
lines  has  not  as  yet  been  presented  for  consideration,  and  I  should  not  care  to 
give  an  offhand  judgment 

The  Chairman.  "Extension  Work  in  Home  Economics"  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  representatives  of  two  federal  departments.  The  first  paper 
has  to  do  with  the  subject  of  "Organization  and  Methods",  and  will  be  read 
by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Calvin,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Organization  and  Methods  in  Home  Economies  Extension 
By  Mrs.  H.  W.  Calvin 

Extension  service  in  home  economies  must  of  necessary  be  organized 
in  the  same  general  manner  as  that  which  is  decided  upon  for  the  similar 
service  in  agriculture. 

Under  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  through  the  station  Rela- 
tion Service  and  by  the  direct  authority  of  the  president  of  the  land-grant 
college,  this  service  in  home  economies  is  made  possible.  Home  economies 
teaching  within  as  well  as  without  the  colleges,  long  has  been  the  sister  to 
agricultural  instrtction.    Following  the  same  general  paths,  lagging  a  little 
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behind  and  often  stumbling  at  times,  questioiiing  if  two  must  needs  joucney 
over  the  same  route,  home  economics  teaching  has  not  ventured  very  far 
afield. 

Instruction  in  home  economics  is  needed  quite  as  badly  by  the  towns- 
woman  as  by  her  country  sister.  Often  the  wife  of  the  shop  worker,  the  store 
clerk,  or  the  day  laborer,  is  more  handicapped  because  of  the  lack  of  this 
fundamental  knowledge  than  is  the  farm  woman.  Hence  the  extension 
service  in  home  economics  needs  organisation  along  broader  lines  than  does 
that  of  agriculture. 

COLLEQB  OBOANIZATION 

Within  the  college  two  general  types  of  extension  organisation  are  pre- 
valent and  many  modifications  of  these  two  are  possible.  In  one  of  these 
there  is  a  staff  of  home  economics  instructors  responsible  only  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  and  to  the  director  of  extension.  In  the  second  form 
of  OTganisation  the  home  economics  teachers  in  extension  are  a  definite 
portiim  of  the  home  economics  department.  They  rank  as  assistants,  in- 
structors or  assistant  professors  with  the  privileges  and  reqxxiaibilitiee  that 
would  be  theirs  were  they  teaching  on  the  college  campus  only. 

In  this  latter  form  of  organisation  the  extension  teacher  is  responsible  to 
the  college  president,  the  extension  director,  and  also  to  the  head  of  the  home 
economics  department.  She  is  nominated  by  the  head  of  the  home  economics 
in  conference  with  the  director  of  extension  and  is  i^pointed  by  the  president. 

There  is  something  very  tempting  about  the  simpler  organisation,  i.  e., 
that  in  which  the  director  of  extension  chooses  his  subordinates  and  directs 
them.  The  extension  teachers  plan  their  work,  advocate  their  theories, 
reach  the  parents  of  the  college  students  and  reach  the  school  children  who 
are  to  be  college  students,  yet  are  not  hindered  by  customs  or  traditi(Mis  of 
the  institution  from  which  they  go.  When  in  the  field,  they  are  stimulated 
by  the  response  of  sympathetic  audiences,  whoi  on  the  campus  they  are  un- 
interrupted by  students  or  local  influences.  The  fact  that  the  director  of 
extension  is  a  man  and  admittedly  ignorant  of  home  economics  conditions 
gives  the  woman  working  in  that  subject  far  more  liberty  than  the  men  in 
agricultural  lines  can  dr^jn  of  having.  The  directs  himself  finds  it  easier 
to  deal  with  those  who  are  directly  in  his  employment  and  who  are  answer- 
able to  him  alone.  There  is  less  likelihood  of  differences  of  opinion  when  those 
in  conference  hold  their  position  by  his  authority  alone.  Furthermore 
when  all  members  of  the  extension  directors'  staff  are  officered  together,  inter- 
change of  material  is  much  more  easily  affected.  Viewed  from  the  extension 
director's  position  and  that  of  the  active  home  economics  lecturer,  this  form 
of  organization  appears  far  simpler  than  any  other  possible  one. 

Before  a  decision  can  be  made  as  to  the  best  type  of  organisation,  certain 
fundamental  principles  must  be  established.  An  organisation  must  be 
seciued  that  makes  for  permanency  of  effort.  Teachers  of  home  economics 
marry  and  directors  of  extension  resign,  yet  the  extension  service  must  con- 
tinue uninterrupted  and  must  progress  along  definite  lines. 

Can  any  educational  institution  maintain  advantageously  two  depart- 
ments for  the  teaching  of  one  group  of  subjects?  How  long  may  there  be 
reasonable  expectation  that  the  instruction  within  the  institution  and  that 
given  without  its  walls  will  follow  similar  lines  if  separately  administered? 
Since  the  percentage  of  human  faults  among  college  people  probably  is  not  much 
less  than  that  which  exists  elsewhere,  does  not  the  first  type  of  organisation 
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offer  opportunitieB  for  innumerable  differences  of  opinions  and  petty  jealousies? 
Ranking,  salaries,  vacation  periods,  populaiity  within  the  state,  all  give  cause 
for  discontent  and  friction. 

When  all  the  subject  matter  of  home  economics  instruction,  both  that 
which  is  given  on  the  college  campus  and  that  which  is  carried  out  into  the  State, 
emanates  from  one  department,  will  not  uniformity  result?  The  mother  at 
the  extension  school,  the  daughter  at  the  college,  and  the  little  sister  in  the 
school  club,  all  receive  the  same  general  information.  There  are  no  conflicts 
of  theories  or  of  practice,  but  where  contradictory  statements  are  made 
by  r^resentatives  of  an  institution,  the  institution  itself  is  discredited 
among  the  patrons. 

Where  the  home  economics  section  of  the  extension  service  is  separate 
from  the  home  economics  department  of  the  college,  interchange  of  effort 
is  difficult.  Where  the  field  workers  are  an  integral  part  of  the  general  home 
economics  division,  adjustments  to  the  needs  of  the  different  lines  of  woric 
are  made  easily. 

Few  of  the  states  have  sufficient  funds  to  employ  a  large  number  of  special- 
ists for  home  economics  extension,  but  by  close  cooperation  with  the  reg^ular 
instructional  corps  of  the  school  the  woman  most  fitted  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  any  certain  community  can  be  detailed  for  extension  service  and,  if 
necessary,  the  usual  field  worker  can  be  placed  in  charge  of  college  classes 
during  her  absence. 

The  flexibility  thus  attained  b  of  inestimable  advantage.  Tlie  exten- 
sion teacher  learns  the  institutional  organisation  by  replacing  occasionally 
<Hie  of  the  regular  instructors,  while  the  classroom  teacher  becomes  acquainted 
with  student  home  conditions  and  acquires  a  knowledge  of  state  affairs  with 
which  ^e  might  remain  unfamiliar  for  years  if  her  efforts  never  extended  be- 
yond the  campus  gate?. 

One  fault  prevalent  in  educational  institutions  is  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  preparation  for  future  development.  The  inunediate  publicity,  the 
spectacular  result,  the  personal  laudation  are  tempting^  and  may  menace 
the  lasting  success  of  extension  service.  That  form  of  organisation  should 
be  maintained  Y/ldch.  will  afford  the  safest  foundation  for  future  development, 
assure  the  prcnnulgaticHi  of  the  soundest  theories  and  secure  the  greatest 
degree  of  continuity  of  effort  in  spite  of  the  changing  personnel  of  the  staff 
of  instructors.  There  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  but  that  these 
desirable  conditions  can  be  attained  if  the  director  of  extension  and  the  head 
of  the  home  economics  division  are  cooperatively  in  control  of  the  extension 
service;  the  director  to  handle  the  financial  matters,  plan  for  state  tours, 
care  for  advertising  and  local  matters,  the  head  of  home  economics  to  have 
oitire  responsibility  for  the  type  of  instruction  given  and  the  adaptability 
of  the  lecturer  to  the  particular  locality.  The  extension  director  should 
have  charge  of  the  publication  and  distribution  of  material,  but  the  head  of 
home  economics  division  should  be  responsible  for  the  subject  matter  and  its 
manner  of  preparation.  Definite  projects  extending  through  several  years 
should  be  planned  and  matured  carefully. 

A  heavy  correspondence  with  the  women  of  the  state  is  one  of  the  natural 
results  of  successful  extension  teaching.  All  this  coirespondence  should 
be  handled  in  the  central  office  of  the  home  economics  department  and  from 
that  be  referred  to  the  instructors  best  prepared  to  reply  to  the  inquiries 
made.  This  method  not  only  secures  more  satisfactory  information  for  the 
inquirer  but  distributes  the  burden  of  the  correspondence  and  insures  the 
sending  of  immediate  rq>lies.    All  answers  to  inquiries  should  be  read  and, 
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if  necessary;  edited  by  one  responsible  person  before  being  sent  from  the  de- 
partment. 

DBPABTMENTAL  ORGANIZATION 

Extension  teaching,  college  teaching,  and  woric  of  an  investigational  nature, 
all  must  be  done  in  the  home  economics  departments  and  knowledge  relating 
to  all  three  divisions  should  be  common  to  all,  that  the  extension  teacher 
may  carry  the  best  and  newest  information  to  the  women  of  the  state,  that 
the  teachers  within  the  institution  may  know  the  needs  of  the  state  and  that 
the  investigators  may  rightly  judge  of  the  value  of  any  particular  experiments 
initiated.  The  organization  within  the  home  economics  dq[>artment  will 
include  teachers  whose  duties  primarily  are  in  the  extension  field  and  others 
whose  principal  responsibiUties  are  discharged  upon  the  college  campus. 
Since  the  extension  teachers  are  paid  out  of  separate  funds,  it  is  but  just 
either  that  their  entire  time  be  given  to  extension  service  or  that  an  equi- 
valent service  be  performed  by  other  members  of  the  home  economics  faculty. 
The  extension  teachers  should  receive  the  same  rank  and  salary  as  those 
performing  an  equivalent  service  upon  the  ciunpus.  Where  funds  permit, 
specialists  should  be  employed  in  the  various  phases  of  work  undertaken. 

COOPERATIVB  ORGANIZATION  WITH  OTHER  THAN  CX>LLEGE  FORCES 

An  organization  should  be  established  which  will  make  possible  the  use 
ot  the  great  numbers  of  high  bchool  teachers  of  home  economics.  They  are 
at  the  foci  of  needed  work,  they  have  the  information  required  for  efficient 
teaching,  they  themselves  need  the  broadened  viewpoint  which  results 
from  extension  service.  It  remains  only  for  extension  authorities  to  recog- 
nize the  possibilities  of  organizing  and  directing  the  high  school  teachers. 
Many  young  women  now  are  teaching  Saturday  and  night  classes  and  are 
eagar  for  guidance  and  encouragement.  Often  they  would  extend  their 
efforts  willingly  into  the  neaiby  country;  yet  there  are  cases  where  this  effort 
by  the  local  teacher  is  discountenanced  by  the  extension  director.  Is  it  not 
well  to  use  all  the  tools  available  and  so  organize  that  all  efforts  may  tend 
in  the  same  general  direction? 

Manifestly  it  is  possible  to  use  local  teachers  of  home  economics  twelve 
months  instead  of  nine  with  but  slight  inciease  of  expense.  It  remains  for  ex- 
tension authoiities  to  mature  a  policy  which  will  hold  these  teachers  in  their 
community  for  the  entire  year  and  make  them  of  value  to  adult  population 
as  well  as  to  the  youth  enrolled  in  rogular  schools. 

A  rea.<^nable  question  which  may  arise  in  the  rrind  of  the  directors  of 
extension  is  one  relating  to  the  fitness  of  the  secondary  teacher  for  extension  sei- 
vice.  It  must  be  admitted  that  heretofore  their  preparation  has  not  been 
such  that  they  are  inclined  to  or  ready  for  this  work,  but  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  little  time  or  effort  would  be  required  to  give  to  them  this 
preparation.  The  regularly  employed  extension  teacher  could  be  detailed 
to  certain  local  centers  and  thus  give  the  needed  instruction. 

Women  teaching  in  village  high  schools  easily  could  meet  country  classes 
Saturday  afternoons  or  organize  a  town  class  for  country  women  Saturday 
mornings,  using  the  noon  lunch  as  the  central  idea.  In  small  states  where  there 
is  dense  population  and  an  abundance  of  money,  it  may  be  possible  to  reach 
all.  women  by  sending  out  regular  college  employees,  but  in  large  states  where 
travel  is  ext>ensive,  a  greater  use  should  be  made  of  the  adequately  prepared 
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local  teacher.     The  high  school  teacher  is  not  receiving  the  recognition  she 
deserves. 

EXTENSION  METHODS 

The  first  significant  movement  for  carrying  definite  information  to  the 
mature  rural  man  and  woman  was  that  of  the  farmers'  institute.  This  took 
the  form  of  one-,  two-or  three-day  meetings.  Tliese  meetings  were  supplied 
fnHn  the  college  with  one  or  two  trained  teachers  and  the  program  was  com- 
pleted by  arranging  for  talks  by  successful  farmers  of  the  locality.  Subjects 
of  interest  to  the  lural  woman  appeared  upon  the  program  and  separate 
meetings  for  the  women  were  arranged.  The  genuine  success  of  the  farmers' 
institute  led  to  all  the  later  phases  of  extension  work.s.  The  extension  school,  • 
the  short  course,  the  correspondence  course,  and  the  formation  of  rural  clubs 
are  but  the  natural  evolution  of  the  ideas  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  farmers'  institute.  A  new  generation  is  ready  for  instruction  and 
guidance,  more  money  is  available,  workers  are  better  prepared  and  as  a 
result  certain  kinds  of  instruction  are  possible  now  that  were  not  to  be  thought 
of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  fanners'  institute  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  and  a  creator 
of  intelligent  interest  in  better  methods  of  rural  life  and  practice.  Its  service 
still  is  needed.  It  should  be  followed  by  more  prolonged  and  detailed  in- 
struction in  scientific  theories  and  methods.  The  itinerant  schools  located 
in  the  center  of  population  have  served  useful  purposes,  yet  has  the  small 
neighborhood  been  reached  and  have  the  individual  problems  of  the  country 
woman  been  solved?  It  is  far  more  expensive  to  go  often  to  a  few  than  to  go 
a  few  times  to  many  and  the  results  do  not  show  well  in  annual  reports; 
but  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  line  of  advancement  in  home 
economics  exteasion  teaching  will  be  in  the  direction  of  individual  instruction 
or  in  small  group  teaching. 

Organized  woman's  clubs  are  eager  for  direction  in  the  study  of  home 
problems.  Granges,  farmers'  unions  and  other  rural  organizations  need  and 
desire  guidance  in  their  studies  for  rural  home  betterment.  The  opportunity 
awaits  the  home  economics  departments  for  assuming  this  responsibility 
and  furnishing  the  service  so  much  needed  and  desired. 

A  FEW  EXPEBIMENTB  IN  NEW  METHODS 

In  Delaware  four  small  ventures  were  made  this  year  in  meetings  for 
a  few  women.  The  extension  teacher  went  each  alternate  afternoon  for  six 
weeks  and  had  classes  of  about  20  women.  Informal  discussion  followed 
the  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  books  on  home  economics  subjects  were 
taken  home  for  study.  Two  small  commum'ties  rather  close  together  were 
choeen  and  the  instructor  spent  her  mornings  visiting.  In  six  weeks  one  woman 
became  well  acquainted  in  about  fifty  homes. 

A  teacher  in  home  economics  in  West  Virginia  tells  of  her  work  as  follows: 
''Early  in  the  fall  term  I  succeeded  in  finding  three  groups  of  women 
who  were  interested  in  the  work  I  wish  to  give  them.  Two  of  the  groups 
were  at  points  so  situated  that  they  could  be  visited  on  the  same  day,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  me  to  meet  a  group  at  one  point  at  ten  in  the  morning 
and  at  the  other  point  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  I  visited  these  points  every 
two  weeks,  going  to  the  third  point  on  the  intervening  Friday.  For  the  spring 
term  two  new  points  have  been  selected  and  work  is  given  there  every  Thursday 
afternoon  and  every  Friday  of  each  week. 
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''At  one  of  the  points  yiaited  during  the  fall  and  winter  tenns,  the  dub 
met  on  the  Fridays  intervening  between  my  visits  to  them.  They  emphasised 
the  social  side  then  and  discussed  various  topics.  A  few  I  now  recall  are: 
'Some  places  where  one  could  buy  cheapest/  'An  exchange  of  ideas  in  Christ- 
mas giftmaldng.'  One  day  all  had  their  knitting  or  crocheting  and  those 
who  did  not  know  how  were  supposed  to  learn  that  day.  On  another  day, 
each  woman  had  to  tell  how  Ae  used  up  left-over  material,  and  I  suppose 
my  work  came  in  for  its  share  of  discussion.  On  these  days  light  refreshments 
were  served  by  the  lady  entertaining. 

"To  meet  the  womm  in  their  homes  makes  the  work  very  informal, 
and  I  felt  I  got  better  acquainted  with  the  women  in  this  way.  Then,  too, 
il  meets  a  social  need  in  (iie  rural  conununity  which  cannot  be  found  in  the 
hall  or  public  school  building." 

Since  this  paper  is  to  be  followed  by  one  emphasizing  extension  methods, 
it  has  been  deemed  desiiable  to  confine  this  discussion  to  types  of  organization. 

8UMMABT  OF  RECOIOIBNDATIONS 

1.  Center  in  the  institution  responsibility  and  authority  for  material 
and  presentation  in  the  organized  home  economics  department. 

2.  Insure  cooperation  between  the  home  economics  division  and  the 
extension  division  in  order  that  the  women  most  needing  information  may 
receive  aid  and  that  the  general  plans  of  the  extension  division  may  be  carried 
out  with  efficiency. 

3.  Organize  the  home  economics  division  in  such  a  manner  that  the  most 
suitable  instructor  may  be  detailed  to  extension  service  and  that  free  inter- 
change of  information  and  interests  may  be  maintained  in  the  department. 

4.  Use  all  prepared  teachers  whenever  possible  and  insure  the  coopera- 
tion of  clubs,  granges  and  othei  local  organizations. 

5.  Plan  for  future  growth  and  let  all  instruction  given  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  becomes  a  basis  for  further  and  continued  instruction. 

Another  phase  of  organization  riiould  be  mentioned  and  that  is  the 
interstate  organization  of  extension  work.  Why  should  we  be  divided  by 
imaginary  lines?  Why  should  not  people  be  sharing  each  others  materials? 
Perhaps  the  States  Relations  Service  may  help  in  the  matter.  We  have 
printed  certain  types  of  material;  and  yet  it  is  not  material  that  is  the  result 
of  inspiration.  It  is  just  popular  material,  which  is  good  and  yet  might  be 
issued  to  advantage  for  several  states  at  a  time.  We  might  interchange  our 
literature  occasionally  with  benefit  to  the  woric  and  to  the  instructors.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  reached  a  time  when  we  do  not  any  longer  fear  the  growth 
of  a  sister  institution,  but  rather  have  reached  the  stage  where  we  all  have  a 
common  interest. 

A.  J.  Mbtbr  of  Missouri.  Referring  to  the  statement  that  our  home 
economics  extension  work  should  be  as  freely  available  to  town  as  to  country 
women,  the  question  arises  whether,  in  the  light  of  the  distribution  of  Smith- 
Lever  funds  on  the  basis  of  rural  population,  the  framers  of  that  act  did  not 
have  it  in  mind  that  this  work  was  specifically  for  the  benefit  of  rural 
people.  The  act  itself  is  silent  on  this  point.  The  need  is  apparent;  yet  there 
is  the  indirect  inference  that  this  work  is  meant  solely  for  rural  peoi^e. 

B.  Knapp.  The  States  Relations  Service  has  not  as  yet  made  any  defi- 
nite ruling  upon  that  matter;  but  I  think  the  general  concensus  of  opinion 
is  that  the  Smith-Lever  funds  were  intended  by  Congress  to  be  used  for  the 
boiefit  of  rural  people.      It  is  expected  that  vocational  education  will  be 
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furthered  through  additional  federal  legislation,  and  that  in  this  way  the  in- 
terests of  the  urban  population  will  be  safeguarded. 

G.  I.  Chbistie:.  Is  not  the  agricultural  college  supported  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  for  all  the  people?  Can  we  afiford  to  allow  the  Smith-Lever  Act  to 
narrow  the  activities  of  the  extension  service  to  communities  of  2500  or 
less?  Of  course  Smith-Lever  fimds  are  being  spent  to  advantage  in  such 
places;  yet  nevertheless  extension  activities  ought  to  reach  the  larger  places. 
If  we  do  not  now  have  the  money  to  do  this,  we  must  get  it. 

E.  G.  Peterson  of  Utah.  Clearly  the  question  is  one  of  expediency. 
However,  the  land-grant  colleges  deal  with  many  subjects  other  than  agricul- 
ture. Their  field  is  rural  civilization  and  the  development  of  the  open  country 
is  a  critical  national  issue.  The  time  will  come  when  they  will  carry  their 
message  to  the  towns  and  to  the  city,  for  their  need  of  the  work  is  just  as 
urgent  as  that  of  the  open  country. 

K.  L.  Hatch  of  Wisconsin.  The  Smith-Lever  Act  provides  for  in- 
struction and  demonstration  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Shortly 
after  the  bill  was  passed,  a  circular  was  issued  from  the  Federal  D^)artment 
stating  in  effect  that  it  was  expected  that  the  instruction  would  take  largely, 
peiiiaps  75  percent,  the  form  of  demonstration  work.  It  has  been  compara- 
tively easy  to  frame  our  demonstration  projects  in  agriculture.  We  are  not 
clear  how  to  shape  our  demonstrations  in  home  economics. 

The  Chairman.  The  second  paper  deals  with  the  subject  ''Home 
Demonstration'',  and  will  be  presented  by  Miss  Mary  £.  Creswell,  Assistant 
in  Home  Demonstration  Woi^,  States  Relations  Service  <^  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Home  Demonstrations 

Bt  Miss  Mart  E.  Creswell 

In  the  home  demonstration  work  as  now  conducted  under  the  coopera- 
tive relationi^p  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
state  colleges  of  agriculture  of  the  South,  there  are  400  women  agents  whose 
time  and  thought  are  devoted  wholly  to  the  interests  of  women  and  girls 
in  farm  homes.  The  activities  directed  by  these  women  represent  a  type 
of  education  but  recently  recognized,  yet  of  such  usefulness  that  it  has  become 
a  part  of  the  life  of  more  than  50,000  Southern  homes,  has  been  accorded 
a  permanent  place  in  school  systems  and  receives  recognition  and  aid  from 
colleges  and  universities  of  every  state. 

If  today  we  could  take  by  some  means  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  fifteen 
states  where  this  work  is  in  progress  we  would  find  mo6t  of  these  agents, 
say  75  percent  of  them,  abroad  in  the  open  country,  traveling  by  divers 
means  through  their  counties,  some  in  their  own  automobiles  or  buggies, 
some  by  invitation  in  conveyances  of  farmers,  or  some  on  horseback  or  on  foot 
in  mountain  regions  where  travel  otherwise  is  impossible.  It  is  significant 
that  these  workers  today  are  moving  because  the  results  of  their  work  show 
not  in  their  own  activities  but  in  the  demonstrations  which  they  inspire 
and  direct  in  homes.  To  imderstand  these  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  briefly 
the  steps  by  which  the  county  agent  gained  a  welcome  place  as  advisor  and 
helper  in  the  most  progressive  as  well  as  in  the  most  obscure  homes. 

The  work  was  begun  with  girls  in  activities  which  are  objective  and  give 
indirect  approach  to  home  problems.  As  first  developed,  the  girls'  club 
work  was  founded  upon  such  fundamental  activities  as  gardening,  prepara- 
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tion  of  vegetables  for  food  and  canning  which  still  hold  the  same  place  in 
the  scheme  of  work.  During  1910  girls'  cannirg  clubs  were  organised  in  one 
South  Carolina  county  and  in  two  Virginia  counties.  These  girls  cultivated 
tenth-acre  plots  of  tomatoes,  following  some  simple  instructions  furnished 
by  the  Office  of  Farm  Demonstration  Work,  ai>d  canning  thek  vegetables 
under  the  instruction  of  one  of  its  representaUves.  The  results  of  this  experi- 
ment were  made  the  basis  during  the  next  year  of  the  organisation  of  from 
two  to  four  counties  each  in  six  states  under  the  leadership  of  women  who 
were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  each  state  with  the  aid  of  a  few  county 
workers.  In  1912,  the  states  with  woricers  in  charge  were  increased  to  deven 
and  a  total  of  160  counties  were  organised.  In  1914  there  were  33,173  girls 
enrolled  in  the  canning  clubs  of  the  fifteen  Southern  states.  Of  these  dub 
members  7,793  put  up  6,091,237  pounds  of  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables 
from  their  tenth-acre  gardens.  These  products  were  put  into  1,918,024 
cans,  jars  and  other  containers.  They  are  estimated  to  be  worth  t2&ir 
880.81  and  nearly  $200,000  of  this  is  profit.  The  average  profit  per  mem- 
ber was  $23.30.  Furthermore  these  girb  put  up  thousands  of  doUarB* 
worth  of  other  products  from  the  farms  and  orchards.  More  than  2,000  girls 
also  have  done  notable  woik  in  the  poultry  clubs.  Many  girls  now  are 
making  demonstrations  with  winter  gardens,  both  to  secure  Uie  profit  possi- 
ble from  them  and  to  furnish  choice  green  vegetables  for  the  table.  A  plot 
of  50  feet  by  20  feet  on  which  spinach,  cauliflower,  lettuce  and  one  other 
vegetable  are  raised,  has  bem  the  demonstration  used  in  many  states. 

In  the  cooperative  arrangement  under  which  the  Office  of  Farm  Demon- 
stration Work  and  the  several  state  colleges  of  agriculture  direct  this  work, 
the  policy  of  having  a  state  agent,  a  woman  well  qualified  for  organisation 
and  supervision  of  the  state  as  a  imit  and  notably,  the  employment  of  effident 
women  county  agents  with  the  county  as  the  smallest  unit  of  organisation 
to  be  dealt  with  by  state  and  federal  supervising  agencies,  has  been  established 
firmly.  Usually  there  are  men  agents  in  the  counties  organized  for  women's 
work.  The  county  agricultural  and  home  economics  agents  everywhere 
work  in  close  cooperation  and  are  mutually  hdpful.  The  work  of  each 
stiengthenM  that  of  the  other. 

The  importance  of  the  county  woman  agent  evoywhere  is  indicated. 
Successful  demonstration  work  depends  upon  the  existence  of  a  leader  who 
through  personal  contact  with  the  demonstrator  will  give  the  practical 
information  necessary  to  do  some  work  so  skillfully  as  to  make  it  an  object 
lesson  for  others  who  will  then  give  inspiration  to  carry  out  the  demonstration 
successfully,  bdng  ready  alwa3rs  to  lend  sympathy  and  hdp  when  discourage- 
ment or  failure  threatens.  She  must  have  first  of  all  the  qualities  of  a  leader  and 
organizer.  She  must  be  well  poised,  sound  of  judgment  and  possessed  of  such  en- 
thusiasm and  devotion  afl  to  inspire  others  to  work  for  the  cause  she  represents. 
Her  knowledge  of  conditions  and  people  in  her  county  must  be  full  and  sympa- 
thetic. She  niust  be  given  constant  opportunity  to  devdop  skUl  in  horti- 
culture, poultry  raising  and  home  dairying,  as  well  as  to  have  gained  some 
mastery  of  subjects  commonly  included  in  home  economics  courses. 

Most  states  recently  have  added  district  supervising  agents  and  specialists 
in  home  economics  who  will  aid  county  agents  in  spedal  ways.  When 
movable  schools  are  held,  such  subjects  are  given  as  will  help  the  demonstra- 
tions being  carried  on  by  the  county  agent  and  supplement  her  work.  In 
addition,  she  has  definite  means  of  following  the  instruction  givoi  in  order 
that  it  may  become  common  practice  in  the  homeB  of  her  dcmcHistratoni. 
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This  OTganiiation  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  little  girl  and  her  mother 
who,  periiape  on  a  remote  farm,  cany  on  the  actual  demonstrations  and  whose 
woric  is  the  center  of  the  entire  system.  Some  of  the  agents'  duties  are  il- 
lustrated by  the  typical  activities  of  the  club  member  in  different  seasons. 
First  she  "joins  the  club''  and  agrees  to  do  the  work  outlined.  The  agents 
want  just  (5uch  members  as  will  make  good  demonstrators,  and  visits  to  the  school 
and  community  are  necessary.  The  cooperation  of  the  teacher  is  essential. 
Probably  there  will  be  a  meeting  at  the  school  for  the  sake  of  informing 
children  and  parents  of  the  details  of  the  plan.  The  teacher's  aid  then  must 
be  enlisted  to  help  the  girls  to  read  and  follow  the  first  instructions  for  garden- 
ing. She  may  have  a  hot-bed  or  cold  frame  on  the  school  grounds  and  permit 
plants  for  the  garden  to  be  raised  there.  Certain  it  is  that  schoolroom  routine 
will  be  ^ilivened  by  the  discussion  necessary  to  help  the  club.  Upon  the 
agent's  next  visit  to  the  community,  there  may  be  a  meeting  at  the  home 
of  one  of  the  girls  where  all  the  members  report  work  done,  show  records 
to  date,  and  receive  further  instructions;  next  a  field  meeting  may  be  held  on  a 
tenth-acre  plot  to  show  how  it  has  been  prepared  and  to  transplant  some 
tomato  plants.  In  each  case  the  girl  does  the  work,  the  agent  guiding  and 
directing  her.  One  agent  writes:  "This  week  I  visited  a  girl  who  lives  further 
away  than  any  girl  I  have,  back  in  the  mountains.  I  found  her  in  the  field 
hoeing,  tired  and  very  warm;  but  when  I  asked  if  I  might  see  her  tomatoes 
her  pretty  eyes  brightened  and  she  began  to  lead  me  over  plowed  ground. 
After  we  had  walked  nearly  a  mile  she  apologized  saying  that  her  father  would 
not  give  her  land  so  she  had  borrowed  her  ground  from  a  neighbor  for  her  toma- 
toes and  other  fruits.  We  climbed  two  barbed  wire  fences  and,  at  the  end  of 
another  half  mile,  Nettie  smiled  and  said  'Isn't  it  pretty?'  Indeed  it  was  beautiful . 
Her  tomatoes  and  plants  were  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen.  She  will  can  them 
during  the  next  two  weeks  as  she  hopes  to  attend  school  during  August. 
Next  year  the  girl's  father  will  give  her  a  choice  plot  and  be  ready  to  help 
her  in  other  wajrs,  because  she  will  have  made  a  greater  profit  on  her  tenth- 
acre  than  he  did  on  any  acre  of  his  farm." 

Midsiunmer  brings  the  earning  season  and  here  again  in  the  home  of 
the  club  member  having  the  first  ripe  tomatoes,  the  girls  of  the  neighborhood 
assemble  to  work  together,  the  county  agent  demonstrating  how  to  take 
each  step  in  the  canning  and  the  girls  doing  the  actual  work  under  her  direc- 
tion. By  her  next  visit  to  this  community  the  girls  may  have  acquired  suffi- 
cient skill  to  give  a  public  demonstration  in  canning,  at  which  their  neighbors 
are  taught  what  the  girls  already  are  expert  in  doing.  This  meeting  may  be 
held  in  the  school  grove  and  will  have  all  the  pleasant  social  features  possible. 
Many  similar  "canning  parties"  have  given  happy  intercourse  and  aroused 
purposeful  community  effort.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  develop  this 
side  of  country  life. 

Information  from  recent  weekly  field  reports  of  state  and  county  agents 
show  the  scope  of  influence  of  the  present  work  for  girls.  Under  skillful 
supervision  second-  and  third-year  girls  are  given  progressive  work  with 
selected  vegetables  and  native  fruits.  From  the  canning  of  tomatoes  they 
proceed  to  more  difficult  products.  Many  have  succeeded  with  preserves, 
relishes,  etc.  Their  success  with  special  products  from  Southern  fruits  here- 
tofore wasted  is  indicated  by  the  work  of  one  Florida  coimty  where  the  girls, 
under  the  direction  of  the  coimty  agent,  put  up  $7,000  worth  of  guava  pro- 
ducts, in  North  Carolina  where  the  girls  and  women  of  one  county  will  fill 
an  order  for  a  carload  of  fig  and  damson  preserves  and  scuppemong  products 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  special  crops  like  the  Spanish  pimento.    Nearly 
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1,600  girls  BOW  are  raising  this  pepper,  which,  when  canned,  will  give  from 
50,000  to  100,000  cans  for  market  in  the  fall  of  1915.  Their  training  in  sewing 
is  illustrated  by  the  seventy-five  girls  of  a  Georgia  county,  who  appeared 
in  a  parade  in  their  club  uniforms,  the  white  caps  and  aprons,  which  each 
girl  had  made,  having  the  chib  emblems  neatly  embroidered  upon  them;  and 
also  by  a  recent  photograph  of  a  group  from  two  Texas  counties  in  dresses 
which  they  had  made  in  club  woric.  The  development  of  their  skill  in  cooking 
is  shown  by  the  reports  of  demonstrations  in  homes  and  the  lunches  they 
have  given  their  frioids. 

On  my  way  to  this  meeting  my  journey  was  interrupted  in  four  states 
for  conferences  with  state  agents.  One  of  these  agents  was  full  of  enthusiasm 
over  the  recent  short  course  for  prise-winning  girls.  These  short  courses  are  held 
annually  in  almost  every  state  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  honors  for  fine 
achievement  and  giving  training  in  leadei'ship  to  those  girls  from  every 
county  who  have  proved  their  efficiency  by  successful  club  work.  This 
state  agent,  with  a  county  agent  went  into  the  home  of  a  girl  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  short  course.  The  nx>ther  explained  that  her  dau^ter 
was  preparing  the  dinner.  When  they  sat  down  to  this  meal  it  was  noted 
that  each  dish  was  one  she  had  learned  to  make  at  the  short  course.  Themenu 
was  weU  planned  and  each  dish  weU  cooked.  In  another  county  the  giris 
who  won  the  scholarships  were  assisting  the  county  agent  in  certain  demon- 
strations given  in  commimity  meetings.  In  many  places  they  were  their 
club  presidents,  and  were  directing  meetings  in  the  agent's  abe^ce. 

The  report  of  how  these  prise  winners  had  spent  the  money  earned 
from  their  gardening  and  canning  was  significant;  one  girl  had  for  two  suc- 
cessive years  paid  her  expenses  at  the  county  high  school  out  of  her  earn- 
ings. Another  had  helped  her  brother  in  college,  another  purchased  a  fine 
cow,  and  still  another  enabled  her  father  to  hold  his  cotton  until  spring  by 
making  her  fund  available  for  certain  family  expenses.  Surely  these  girls 
are  gaining  business  experience  of  value. 

The  girls'  dononstration  work  has  proved  a  finer  means  of  introducing 
a  system  of  insruction  for  the  women  in  rural  homes  than  direct  work  for 
them  would  have  given.  In  the  first  place  better  results  can  be  secured 
by  working  with  yoimg  people  whose  habits  are  not  crystallised,  who  have  no 
preconceived  ideas  of  how  to  do  things,  and  who  have  enthusiasm  enough 
to  try  new  methods.  Again  the  mother  is  grateful  to  the  agent  who  has  helped 
her  daughter  to  do  a  difficult  task  for  the  home  in  the  best  way.  Then  she  is 
ready  herself  to  receive  help  from  the  agent. 

The  county  agent  has  passed  from  the  garden  and  poultry  plant  to  the 
lawn  to  set  up  the  f^^n^iTig  outfit,  thence  to  the  pantry  where  the  club  member 
has  stored  her  supply  of  choice  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  She  is  now  a 
welcome  visitor  to  the  kitchen  where  incidentally  she  has  advised  the  girl's 
mother  in  many  household  affairs.  Her  visits  of  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment have  established  her  place  in  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  home. 
The  girls  have  increased  the  supply  of  wholesome  food  by  means  of  the  gard^, 
canning  and  poultry;  they  have  increased  the  income  of  the  farm  home 
by  their  sales  of  products. 

Women  have  enrolled  eagerly  to  make  demonstrations  of  their  own. 
The  entire  scope  of  home  and  conmiunity  improvement  has  been  opoied 
by  the  same  careful  selection  of  definite  demonstrations  that  have  been  followed 
with  the  girls.  Success  with  the  simplest  and  homeliest  improvement  develops 
initiative  and  resourc^ulness  on  the  part  of  the  women  demonstrators. 
Home-made  conveniences  and  labor  saving  devices  have  bem  stressed. 
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Many  agents  supervised  the  making  of  twenty*five  to  fifty  fireless  cookers 
in  a  county  last  season,  and  report  their  continued  use  with  kerosene  stoves 
to  lessen  the  discomfort  of  summer  cooking.  Many  other  devices  such  as 
ironing  boards,  wheel  trajrs,  iceless  refrigerators,  and  equipment  for  care  of 
milk  and  butter  constantly  are  being  added.  In  some  counties  ten  home 
waterworks  systems  have  been  installed  in  a  short  time  as  demonstrations 
is  as  many  strategic  points  in  a  county. 

Demonstrations  which  increase  skill  and  give  better  incomes  are  gladly 
undertaken  by  many  women.  Some  of  these  have  been  in  home  dairying, 
some  in  poultry  work,  others  in  gardening  and  canning.  An  Oklahoma 
county  agent  became  sufRciently  skiUed  in  butter  making  so  that  her  own 
butter  commanded  15  to  20  cents  per  pound  more  than  any  made  in  the  county. 
She  then  enlisted  ten  women  to  follow  her  methods  and  receive  her  instruc- 
tions. Soon  many  others  called  upon  her  for  help.  One  night  she  heard 
a  call  at  her  gate  and  found  that  a  man  had  driven  14  miles  to  get  instruc- 
tions. He  had  two  new  Jersey  cows  and  wanted  to  know  how  to  care  for 
them  and  their  milk  in  order  that  hemight  make  butter  as  good  as  she  had  made. 

In  .several  stat^  successful  egg  ciicles  or  egg  grading  and  selling  associa- 
tions are  directed  by  county  agents  assisted  by  the  college  poultry  specialist. 
Soon  communities  select  a  variety  of  chickens  suited  to  their  needs  and 
farm  flocks  are  standardized. 

In  many  instances  the  first  approach  to  problems  of  sanitation  from  a 
demonstration  standpoint  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  for  the  canning 
parties  or  demonstrations  held  at  the  homes  of  dub  members.  The  need 
for  absolute  cleanliness  and  sterilisation  in  canning  is  impressed  vividly  be- 
cause measured  by  speedy  success  or  faUure.  Following  such  demonstra- 
tions it  is  far  easier  to  spread  the  use  of  sanitary  measures  with  reference 
to  milk,  water  and  protection  of  other  foods  than  when  problems  are  attached 
directly  with  less  tangible  and  impressive  results.  There  always  must  be  a 
concrete  activity  to  begin  with  and  the  wisdom  of  its  choice  is  measured 
partly  by  inmiediate  results,  and  further  by  the  extent  to  which  it  stimulates 
other  activity  and  arouses  thought  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  demonstra- 
tors in  their  homes.  County  agents  all  over  the  South  have  found  the  best 
means  of  attacking  the  menacing  fly  to  be  to  build  simple  fly  traps  in  which 
thousands  of  these  pests  are  destroyed  early  in  the  season.  This  simple 
device  challenges  attention  and  by  its  practical  success  urges  further  pre- 
ventive measures  in  the  destruction  of  the  larvae  of  flies  in  their  breeding 
places. 

In  the  past  we  have  given  too  little  attention  to  finding  the  good  practices 
and  methods  which  are  in  use  in  many  homes  and  extending  these  to  others. 
Their  obligations  to  less  fortunate  or  progressive  neighbors  in  their  own  com- 
munities have  not  been  brought  home  to  intelligent  women.  In  seeking 
out  these  representative  women  and  seddng  their  aid  in  demonstrations, 
the  county  agent  gains  their  leadership  for  their  communities.  Unconsciously 
they  become  her  best  allies  and  helpers.  Many  a  demonstration  in  good  bread 
making,  or  care  of  milk  or  butter,  or  in  the  convenient  arrangement  of  a 
kitchen,  gains  favor  because  successfully  put  into  practice  by  the  best  house- 
keeper of  the  neighborhood. 

The  quickening  of  social  intercourse  is  a  notable  outgrowth  of  this  work. 
Many  a  preliminary  meeting  at  a  school  house  where  the  agent  leads  in  pre- 
senting a  skillful  demonstration  is  followed  by  an  invitation  to  meet  in  a 
home  on  her  next  visit.  The  alert  agent  then  makes  sure  that  the  activities 
to  be  carried  on  in  her  absence  are  so  practical  and  weU  imderstood  that  re- 
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ports  of  the  women  will  provide  a  live  and  sucoeaaful  topic  for  the  day. 
The  hostess  also  is  helped  to  be  ready  to  extend  simple  and  wholesome  cour- 
tesies to  her  guests.  The  question  of  organisation  into  dubs  is  of  little  im- 
portance and  is  not  considered  until  the  need  and  desire  for  them  arises  among 
the  women.  The  decline  of  so  many  rural  clubs  is  due  to  premature  organi- 
yiation  without  a  basis  of  community  interest. 

An  agent  recently  described  a  typical  community  meeting  as  follows: 
"Saturday  the  women  and  girls  met  under  a  large  spreading  oak,  mothers 
and  daughters.  The  younger  children  had  to  come,  so  they  were  taught  cross 
stitching,  how  to  peel  an  apple,  and  how  to  clean  a  lamp  chinmey.  All 
over  ten  and  under  eighteen  years  old  read  and  discussed  the  bulletin  on  'can- 
ning*.  Each  girl  brought  a  can  of  products  to  display  which  she  had  put 
up  during  the  week.  Each  one  did  a  bit  of  sewing  during  the  meeting.  A 
demonstration  in  the  use  of  home-made  fireless  cookers  was  made  for  the  wom^i. 
Rosy  June  apples  were  served  from  a  large  home-made  willow  basket."  Even 
this  modest  picture  suggests  the  possibilities  of  community  meetings  under 
the  guidance  of  the  county  agent. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  forecast,  in  part,  the  future  of  this  work.  In  a  few 
years  there  will  be  a  county  agent  in  home  demonstration  woric  in  every 
county  in  the  South.  Additional  district  supervising  agents  will  be  secured. 
The  state  agent  will  have  associated  with  her  an  increasing  number  of  home 
economic  specialists  who  will  work  through  the  county  agoit  and  supplement 
her  knowledge  and  skill.  Already  in  some  states,  one  of  these  specialists 
is  a  woman  specially  trained  to  meet  problems  of  health  and  sanitation. 
In  others  the  poultry  expert  is  a  woman.  A  wide  range  of  technical  training 
eventually  must  be  covered  by  these  women. 

The  coimty  agent  now  has  an  avenue  of  approach  into  evory  activity 
of  the  home.  With  increased  opportunity  for  training  which  institutions 
are  giving  by  adopting  courses  for  her  need,  and  with  the  opportunity  and 
organization  for  permanent  service  in  her  county,  the  woric  of  the  county 
woman  agent  will  continue  to  be  the  most  potent  influence  in  the  devdop- 
ment  of  fullness  of  life  in  country  homes. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Meigs,  who  has  charge  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  is  present.  We  would  be  glad  to  get  her 
point  of  view. 

Miss  G.  L.  Meigs.  I  have  not  heard  the  teaching  of  the  care  of  babies  and 
children  mentioned  as  a  part  of  extension  woric  in  home  economics.  I 
suppose  it  has  not  been  determined  yet  what  place  that  shall  take  in  the 
extension  courses,  but  all  the  woricers  will  surely  agree  that  it  is  a  subject 
of  universal  interest,  alike  to  city  and  to  country  women.  Hence  a  brief 
statement  as  to  the  work  of  the  new  children's  bureau  ought  to  interest 
extension  workers. 

We  are  so  young  that  many  people  do  not  know  of  our  existence.  The 
bureau  is  just  three  years  old.  Its  broad  charter  authorises  it  to  investigate 
and  report  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welf u^  of  the  children  and  child 
life  of  all  classes  of  people.  Certain  phases  of  its  work  should  interest  this 
section.  The  bureau  has  published  two  pamphlets  on  pre-natal  care  and 
infant  care.  The  latter  deals  with  the  care  of  children  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year.  These  bulletins  may  be  useful  to  teachers  in  home 
economics.  Single  copies  may  be  obtained  at  any  time  from  the  biureau. 
Unfortimately  the  present  departmental  rules  do  not  allow  us  to  furnish 
large  numbers  for  redistribution,  but  we  can  send  as  many  as  ten  or  twenty 
or  more  copies  to  one  person  on  application;  or,   if  a  list  of  namee  and 
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addresses  of  people  wanting  these  pamphlets  is  sent  to  the  bureau,  they  can 
be  sent  direct  from  Washington. 

Leaders  of  home  economics  often  are  asked  to  carry  on  better  baby 
conferences  and  to  lead  better  baby  movements.  We  have  been  glad  to  help 
those  who  have  written  to  us  for  suggestions  in  carrying  on  these  conferences, 
A  child  health  conference  is  held  every  day  except  Sunday  and  Monday  at 
the  exhibit  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Palace  of  Education  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.  A  bulletin  will  be  published 
shortly,  giving  directions  for  canying  on  these  conferences,  and  describing 
the  methods  of  holding  infant  and  child  welfare  exhibits.  You  will  find  that 
there  is  demand  for  child  welfare  ex-  hibits  both  in  the  cities  and  the  country. 
Many  organizations  have  exhibits  which  can  be  loaned.  The  bureau  has  a 
small  amount  of  exhibit  material  which  may  be  sent  free  of  charge,  con- 
sisting of  chartss  and  lantern  slides  dealing  with  the  rare  of  babies. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  made  and,  on  motion, 
was  received   and   adopted  (see  page  154). 

On  motion,  the  section  adjourned. 
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AnSBIIOON  SB88ION,  WBDNX8DAT,  AUOUBT  11,   1915 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  2:00  p.  if.  at  the  Agricultural  Hall 
of  the  UniverBity  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  by  the  President,  H.  W.  Tyler 
of  Maasachuaetts. 

Pbbsidbntial  Addbbss 

By  H.  W.  Tylib 

In  the  three  years  that  have  eli4)6ed  since  the  organization  of  our  society 
I  venture  to  believe  we  have  accomplished  work  of  permanent  significance 
and  value.  We  have  discussed  the  larger  problems  of  engineering  education 
at  the  land-grant  colleges,  not  merely  as  matters  of  educational  theory  but 
with  very  direct  reference  to  their  practical  bearings.  Out  of  the  long  list  of 
subjects  in  our  previous  programs,  two  aeem  to  stand  out  as  preeminent 
in  importance. 

1.  Engineering  extension — ^the  wider  and  more  effective  dissemination 
of  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  field  of  mechanic  arts. 

2.  Engineering  experiment  stations — ^the  intensive  cultivation  of  investi- 
gation in  this  field  by  the  development  of  agencies  comparable  with  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  which  have  rendered  so  long  great  service 
to  the  arts  and  sciences  in  their  field. 

It  has  seemed  to  your  officers  wise  to  concentrate  attention  at  this  meet- 
ing on  the  second  of  these  large  questions,  with  a  view  to  seeming  definite 
progress.  Accordingly,  pfi^>ers  relating  to  various  phases  of  this  general  topic 
form  a  large  part  of  our  program. 

A  second  most  important  question  with  which  we  have  to  deal  relates 
to  the  general  status  of  our  Association  with  reference  to  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  that  in  the  completion  of  action  by  the  college  section,  foreshadowed 
last  November,  forming  a  division  of  that  section  for  mechanic  arts,  the 
Land-Grant  College  Engineering  Association  automaticaUy  will  become  that 
division,  losing  its  present  name  and  identity.  This  simple  outcome  seems 
to  me,  however,  open  to  and  worthy  of  very  careful  discussion.  Certain 
aspects  of  that  discussion  have  been  outlined  already  in  a  memorandum 
issued  by  your  Executive  Committee,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  a  brief  consider- 
ation of  them. 

The  question  to  my  mind  is  not  mainly  one  of  formal  organisation.  The 
really  important  thing  is  the  getting  together  of  the  men  directly  and  re- 
sponsibly interested  in  the  mechanic  arts  side  of  these  institutions  in  an  ad- 
ministrative way,  as  is  the  case  with  those  engaged  oa  the  agricultural  side.  The 
field  here  in  question  is  not  that  so  well  covered  by  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Engineering  Education,  nor  has  the  field  been  adequately  filled  in  the 
past  by  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  report  made  this  morning  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  that  body.     (Item  6,  pages  22-30.) 

The  relation  of  our  institutions  to  the  great  problem  of  engineering 
experiment  stations  and  engineering  extension  are  exceptional,  and  until  these 
problems  really  have  bem  solved,  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  needs,  in  my  judgment,  the  organized  activity 
of  the  engineering  deans  for  this  purpose.  Possibly  that  organized  activity 
can  be  had  without  the  special  machinery  of  the  Land-Grant  College  En- 
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gineermg  AMod&tion,  and  I  should  be  the  lait  to  favor  ritiiiing  unnecessary 
machinery.  Our  name,  however,  is  honcH^iy  associated  with  a  tradition 
of  energetic  sffort  and  aceompIishmsQt.  If  our  organisation  did  not  exist, 
it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  to  create  it.  It  surely  should  not  be  abandoned 
so  long  as  it  continues  to  render  good  and  efficient  service.  I  hope  that  without 
raising  any  question  of  ooDBtttutional  amendment  the  college  section  may 
organise  the  new  division,  but  that  the  Land-Grant  College  Engineering 
Association  may  continue  witb  the  neosssary  measure  of  autonomy. 

The  repcnrt  of  the  taeasurer  was  submitted  by  G.  W.  Bus^  of  Michigan, 
as  follows: 

Rbport  of  thb  Tbeasubbb 

(LaNIV-GrAMT    CoLLBQB     EnGDODBBINCI     ABBOCLinON) 
BBGBIPTB 

Cashonhand,  November©,  1914 $111.96 

Currentdues 380.00 

Total  receipts $491.96 

DISBT7BSE1CENTB 

Reporting  proeeedings $141.25 

Printing  proceedings    261.34 

Printing  programs  for  B^keley  meeting 10.25 

Miscellaneous 6.24 

Cash  on  hand,  July  31, 1915 t 72 .88 

Total  disbursements *. $49 1 .  96 

There  are  no  outstanding  financial  liabilitiee.  TTiere  are  on  hand  con- 
siderable numbers  of  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  three  previous  meetings 
of  the  Association,  although  those  for  the  second  meeting  are  not  very  plen- 
tiful. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  referred  to  an  auditing  committee  consisting 
of  A.  A.  TitswOTth  of  New  Jereey,  and  E.  G.  Hoefer  of  Wyoming,  which,  later, 
rep<H*ted  as  follows: 

The  conmiittee  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  would  respectively  report  that  they  have  examined  said  accounts 
in  connection  with  the  vouchers  and  find  them  correct  and  agreeing  with 
the  report. 

A.  A.  TrrBWORTH, 

E.  G.   HOEFBR. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  received. 
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Thb  Pbbsidbnt.  The  Report  of  Committee  on  CSiargeB  for  Pl*ofe8- 
sioDal  Services,  "Deaa  C.  H.  B^ajamin  of  Indiana,  will  be  r^  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Rbpobt  of  Special  Committee  on  Fees  for  Professional  (Enqineering) 
Services  in  Land-Grant  Colleges 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Land -Grant  College  Engineering  Association, 
held  in  Washington  in  November,  1914,  it  was  voted:  ''that  the  Executive 
Committee  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  one  or  more  of  whom  shall  be  a 
president  of  a  land-grant  college,  to  consider  and  report  recommendations 
on  the  general  subject  of  charges  for  engineering  advice,  tests  and  other 
services  rendered  to  outside  parties  by  the  engineering  departments  and  staffs 
of  the  land-grant  colleges". 

In  accordance  with  this  vote,  a  eommittee  was  appointed  consisting  <^: 
President  W.  M.  Riggs  of  South  Carohna,  Dean  O.  V.  P.  Stout  of  Nebraska, 
Dean  A.  W.  Richter  of  Montana,  Dean  F.  E.  Tumeaure  of  Wisconsin, 
Dean  C.  H.  Benjamin  of  Indiana,  Chairman. 

The  subjoined  list  of  questions  was  prepared  and  sent  to  members 
of  the  Association  aod  replies  were  received  from  27  institutions. 

1.  What  is  the  general  practice  in  your  institution  as  regards  fees 
for  engineering  services  of  any  sort  rendered  to  corporations,  municipalities 
or  individuals  outside  the  institution? 

2.  Are  the  fees  determined  by  the  individual  or  by  the  institution? 

3.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  charges  for  expert  advice  and  for  laboratory 
service? 

4.  How  are  fees  apportioned  among  the  individuals  who  do  the  work? 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  institution  assume  responsibility  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  work? 

6.  On  what  basis,  if  any,  are  free  services  rendered  in  woric  of  this 
character? 

7.  In  your  opinion  is  the  method  used  in  your  institutioa  the  best 
which  co\ild  be  followed  in  the  interests  of  the  State? 

8.  Should  the  interests  of  the  professors,  the  institution  or  the  State 
predominate,  and  to  what  extent? 

0.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  ethical  for  a  college  c^eer  to  coUect  a  fee  for 
work  done  in  a  state  college  laboratory  or  for  service  rendered  during  time 
properly  belonging  to  the  college,  without  a  definite  understanding  to  that 
effect  at  the  time  of  his  election? 

A  synopsis  of  the  answers  to  the  several  questions  is  given  in  the  accom- 
panying table  (pages  264-265),  which  indicates  the  general  tenor  of  the  relies. 
Taking  up  the  questions  in  detail,  we  may  note  the  following  opinions: 

1.  General  practice.  In  most  of  the  institutions  represented  there 
appears  to  be  no  accepted  practice  and  the  matter  is  left  largely  to  the  judg- 
ment of  individuals.  Purdue,  Michigan  and  Minnesota  recommend  fees 
similar  to  those  charged  by  private  firms.  Nevada  has  a  public  service  bureau 
for  assistMice  m  matters  affecting  the  public  health  and  welfare,  and  service 
in  this  respect  is  free.  Cornell  maintains  a  research  department  for  control 
of  aU  commercial  work  and  appears  to  have  a  very  complete  and  well  organ- 
ized system.  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa  have  engineering  experiment  stations 
which  care  for  much  of  the  commercial  testing  and  which  apparently  are 
well  organized.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  leaves  this 
matter  entirdy  to  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  and  there  is  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  methods  of  its  control  and  administration. 
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In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  institutions  represented  eneourage 
a  certain  amount  of  outside  woric  and  the  collection  <^  fees  for  the  service, 
but  that  they  exercise  little  supervision  and  have  made  little  attempt  to  or- 
ganize or  control  the  business.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  outside  practice 
should  be  subordinate  always  to  the  educational  woric  and  that  any  consid- 
erable amount  of  commercial  work  is  bound  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
functions  of  the  college. 

2.  Fee9.  The  fees  for  expert  service,  if  any,  are  determined  by  the  in- 
dividual in  every  case  save  three — Cornell,  where  the  fees  are  controlled  by 
the  research  department,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa  where  the  engineering 
experiment  stations  determine  the  compensation  for  woric  imder  their 
charge. 

3.  Rates.  Consulting  service  in  the  various  institutions  usually  is  a 
private  matter  and  the  fees  charged  depend  upon  the  importance  of  Uie  work 
and  the  reputation  of  the  professor.  In  the  larger  imiversities,  the  rates 
vary  from  $25  to  $100  per  day  and  in  smaller  colleges  from  $15  to  $50  per  day. 
These  rates  are  much  the  same  as  obtain  in  consulting  practice  outside  the 
university.  The  charges  made  for  laboratory  tests  range  all  the  way  from 
free  service  to  $100  per  day;  $25  per  day  perhaps  is  a  fair  average. 

4.  Apportumment,  As  a  general  rule,  the  fees  received  for  laboratwy 
service  are  apportioned  among  those  doing  the  work  according  to  mutual 
agreement.  At  Purdue,  the  university  receives  one-half  of  all  fees  for  woric 
involving  the  use  of  laboratory  equipment.  At  Minnesota,  the  whole  matter 
is  subject  to  certain  regulations  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  At  Cornell,  the 
money  is  received  by  the  treasurer  of  the  university  and  kept  ina[q>ecial  fund. 
At  Pennsylvania,  such  work  is  done  by  the  regular  staff  of  the  experiment 
station  and  the  members  receive  no  extra  compensation.  In  the  two  last 
named  institutions,  the  individual  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  charges. 
In  several  of  the  colleges,  the  head  of  the  department  interested  collects 
the  fees  and  pays  his  assistants  what  he  pleases.  In  one  or  two  instances 
the  institution  receives  a  fee  for  the  use  of  equipment  and  power,  as  is  the 
case  at  Wisconsin. 

5.  Responsibility.  In  the  great  majority  of  institutions,  the  college 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  commercial  work  done  in  its  laboratories. 
In  some  the  professor  is  forbidden  to  use  the  oflScial  stationery  in  connection 
with  such  work.  At  Minnesota,  there  are  quite  stringent  rules  made  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  controlling  the  matter  of  private  work,  the  collection 
of  fees  and  the  responsibility  of  the  institution.  At  Purdue  and  at  Cornell, 
the  university  accepts  a  certain  measure  of  responsibility.  It  is  apparent 
in  this  connection  that  no  institution  which  receives  a  part  of  the  fees  can 
escape  a  corresponding  share  of  the  responsibility. 

6.  Free  service.  It  seems  to  be  quite  a  general  practice  to  give  advice 
gratuitously,  when  it  can  be  done  by  letter,  especially  to  citizens  of  the  muni- 
cipality and  of  the  State.  Furthermore,  in  most  of  the  states,  individual  and 
laboratory  service  is  given  to  state  officials  and  commissions.  Extension 
work  is  done  without  charge  in  Colorado,  Iowa,  Maine  and  Nevada,  while 
many  of  the  institutions  favor  the  State  and  the  small  municipality. 

It  is  also  stated  quite  generally  that  experimental  investigation  may  be 
carried  on  without  charge,  when  the  problem  is  one  of  scientific  interest 
to  the  public.  The  prevailing  policy  in  one  of  the  institutions  r^reeented 
is  "to  render  gratuitously  or  at  cost  such  service  as  may  tend  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  State  or  in  the  advancement  of  the  wel- 
fare and  in4>rovement  of  the  condition  of  the  communitieB  of  the  State; 
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provided,  that  in  rendering  such  service  the  province  of  the  private  engineer 
is  not  invaded". 

Another  reply  indicates  Uiat ''a  great  deal  of  free  advice  is  given  to  citi- 
sens  of  the  State  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  institution  as  a 
'state  institution',  this  being  done  to  individuals  rather  than  to  corporations 
or  municipalities.  We  beUeve  that  the  relation  of  this  t3rpe  of  an  institution 
to  the  various  interests  in  the  State  is  such,  that  such  advice  ought  to  be  given 
to  individual  citizens  and  taxpayers  in  the  State,  with  very  small,  if  any, 
fee". 

One  of  the  oorreqwndents  writes  that ''  free  service  is  sometimes  rendered 
where  the  problem  involved  is  of  a  general  nature,  and  one  which  seems  to 
the  college  to  be  a  suitable  one  for  some  extended  research.  In  that  case 
the  results  are  available  both  to  the  individual  or  municipality  and  the  uni- 
versity and  may  be  published  promptly  by  the  university  if  it  is  so  desired. 
We  are  much  more  interested  in  laboratory  woric  of  this  character  than  in 
strictly  private  work,  and  do  what  we  can  to  encourage  this  sort  of  thing". 

7.  Methods.  Only  a  few  of  the  replies  indicate  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  methods  at  present  in  vogue.  Many  of  the  answers  show  a  desire 
for  a  more  definite  and  well  organised  S3rstem  for  handting  such  outside  work 
as  may  be  neoeasary.  Minnesota  seems  satisfied  with  the  regulations  now 
in  force  there.  Cornell  has  a  well  devised  and  well  regulated  system  of  manage- 
meai  which  appears  to  be  satisfactory  and  Pennsylvania's  experiment  station 
probably  has  solved  the  problem  at  tt^t  institution. 

Quite  a  nimiber  of  those  repljdng  state  that  a  more  intelligent  super- 
vision of  commercial  work  by  the  university  would  be  a  benefit.  One  of  the 
replies  is  to  the  effect  that  "we  are  not  able  to  see  how  the  university  can 
well  afford  to  give  fi^ee  professional  service  in  engineering  any  more  thaif  in 
law  or  medicine.  To  the  extent  that  the  engineering  college  can  assist  the 
State  throu^  instruction  and  research,  it  should  do  so,  but  we  think  that  free 
professional  advice  is  not  the  function  of  the  university'. 

8.  InteruU  to  he  consulted.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  interests 
of  the  professor,  the  institution  or  the  State  are  to  be  consulted  received 
twelve  answers  in  favor  of  the  institution,  eight  in  favor  of  the  State  and  five 
where  two  or  more  were  indicated.  We  may  say  then  in  general  that  the 
interests  of  the  institution  are  paramount,  the  interests  of  the  State  secondary 
and  that  the  interests  of  the  individual  will  be  served  if  the  other  two  are 
cared  for. 

9.  Previous  understanding.  It  is  the  opinion  of  fifteen  of  those  replying 
that  it  is  not  ethical  for  a  professor  to  collect  fees  for  outside  woric  unless 
he  has  a  previous  understanding  with  the  authorities.  Seven  correspondents 
hold  an  opposite  opinion,  while  the  remainder  are  in  doubt  or  qualify  their 
answers.  One  of  those  consulted  would  ''much  prefer  to  see  a  professor 
intensely  interested  in  outside  consulting  work  after  performing  well  the  specific 
duties  of  his  teaching  place  than  to  see  him  get  into  the  frame  of  mind  of  doing 
his  work  in  the  class  room  well  and  then  taking  no  f lurther  interest  in  his 
developmoit,  which  is  so  often  the  case  when  a  man  does  not  have  work  that 
is  pressing  him.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  engineer  who  is  called 
upon  to  do  expert  work  is,  as  a  rule,  a  live  element  in  engineering  teaching". 

Another  who  relies  veiy  definitely  states  that  "I  am  surprised  that  it 
should  seem  advisable  to  put  this  question,  the  answer  to  which  seems  ob- 
vious. No  college  officer  should  be  allowed  to  use  a  coUege  laboratory  for 
private  work  except  with  the  thorough  approval  of  his  superior  officers. 
If  his  duties  at  the  college  are  definitely  fixed  both  as*to  time  and  character, 
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he  ehould  not  be  allowed  to  undertake  priTato  woric  whkh  would  inlerfere 
with  them." 

A  m^nber  of  the  aame  instttutkm  believes  ihai  "it  it  surely  elhical 
for  a  college  officer  to  collect  a  fee  providing  such  serriee  does  nol  interfere 
with  the  legitimate  call  upon  his  time  by  the  employing  institution.  As 
a  general  proposition,  I  should  say  that  without  an  understanding  to  the  oonr 
trary  it  is  i^^supposed  that  an  officer  in  a  college  can  do  work  foe  which  a 
fee  may  be  charged  when  such  is  outside  of  his  ooHege  duttes." 

Still  another  in  replying  to  Uus  question  says  "this  whole  question 
is  not  clear  to  me.  I  see  the  professors  of  agrieuliure,  men  of  large  training 
and  c^^acity,  serving  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  giving  gcxKl  advice  without 
any  thought  of  a  fee.  I  cannot  get  away  from  the  thou^  that  in  a  state 
supported  institution  the  professors  of  engineering  should  give  their  best 
eff(Hrts  to  the  people  of  the  State;  that  ^dksn  thdr  salaiy  has  been  fixed  and 
accepted  th^  are  in  a  sense  under  obligation  to  give  aU  their  services.  I 
recognize  the  strength  of  the  argument  that  a  man  becomes  astranger  teacher 
because  of  his  practical  experience,  but  when  a  professor  of  engineenng  tdls 
that  his  outside  fees  are  larger  than  his  salary,  I  begin  to  w<mder  tf  he  is  serving 
'God  or  Mammon'.  I  would  like  to  see  prdessors  oi  eagineenng  receive 
salaries  large  enough  so  that  they  would  not  feel  under  obligation  to  their 
families  to  hunt  for  outside  work  bringing  in  fees." 

BUMMABT 

What  is  most  apparent  from  the  correqwndence  is  an  entire  absence 
of  uniformity  in  meUiods  for  handling  commercial  work  at  huniitrant 
institutions.  Opinions  on  principles  also  are  <piite  at  variance.  At  one 
extreme  we  have  the  individual  who  advocates  free  service  for  the  citizens 
of  the  State,  similar  to  that  afforded  by  the  agricultural  and  extension  depart- 
ments. At  Uie  other  is  the  professor  who  believes  that  private  practice  is  purely 
a  personal  matter  and  that  the  laboratoiy  managament  should  be  similar  to 
that  of  a  commercial  testing  laboratOTy. 

There  are  visible,  however,  certain  threads  of  (ninciple  running  through 
aU  this  tangle  which  indicate  some  agreement.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
work  which  the  individual  does  on  his  private  time  without  recourse  to  lab- 
oratory facilities  is  his  own  personal  business  as  long  as  it  is  property  conducted. 
It  seems  to  be  further  understood  that  certain  advice  and  services  should 
be  rendered  free  to  state  and  municipal  bodies  as  a  matter  of  cooperation. 
It  is  also  agreed  that  there  are  certain  fuoblratis  of  scientific  interest  or  of 
value  to  the  general  public  which  properly  may  be  solved  by  the  odlege 
without  charge,  as  being  distinctiy  educational.  On  the  other  hand»  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  large  and  wealthy  corporations  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises can  not  expect  assistance  which  has  a  distinct  money  value  without 
paying  for  it  liberally. 

The  question  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  service  should  be  rendered 
free  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  k>cal  one.  The  smaller  coMegas  m  the  more 
sparsely  settled  states  find  it  necessary  and  i^oper  to  lend  their  aid  to  the 
development  of  the  industries  and  resources  of  the  State  in  ev«y  way  possible. 
In  the  more  thickly  settled  commimities,  where  manufacturing  aiKl  transpor- 
tation are  in  the  hands  of  large  cOTporations,  the  outside  work  of  the  college 
has  more  of  a  commercial  character. 

In  comparing  engineering  exp^nmentation  with  that  in  a^priculture, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  agricultural  expert  is  dealing  directly  with 
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individuals,  while  the  engineer  has  to  do  with  the  problems  of  large  corpor- 
ations sometimes  owned  and  controlled  by  people  outside  the  State. 

The  amount  of  commercial  work  to  be  done  in  the  laboratories  of  an 
educational  institution  is  a  local  question  which  must  be  settled  by  each 
institution  in  accordance  with  existing  conditions.  Granting  that  a  certain 
amount  of  such  work  must  be  done,  it  would  seem  that  the  charges  for  work 
whether  it  be  consultation  or  experiment,  should  be  such  as  ordinarily  are 
asked  by  individuals  and  firms  in  private  practice.  It  is  not  good  ethics 
for  an  educational  institution  to  cut  prices  on  such  work  and  thus  injure 
the  business  of  individuals  or  companies. 

Further  regulation  of  commercial  work  by  colleges  and  universities 
in  most  instances  is  desirable.  If  such  woric  is  to  be  done  by  college  em- 
ployees, it  should  be  recognized  by  the  institution  and  suitable  regulations  put 
in  force.    The  need  of  this  is  felt  and  expressed  by  many  of  the  correspondents. 

If  a  university  allows  its  laboratories  to  be  used  for  outside  work  and  its 
faculty  to  engage  in  such  woric,  it  cannot  escape  a  certain  measure  of  respon- 
sibility. How  this  responsibility  may  be  assumed  best  is  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion. Cornell  accomplishes  this  through  a  research  department  which 
handles  all  commercial  work  as  a  part  of  its  regular  duties.  The  fees  go  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  university  ^d  are  kept  in  a  special  fund.  Its  engineering 
college  assumes  full  responsibility  for  all  this  work.  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa 
maintain  engineering  experiment  stations  which  care  for  commercial  laboratory 
work,  establish  the  fees  and  take  a  limited  responsibility  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  work. 

The  committee  believes  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  plans  is  the 
proper  method  of  caring  for  outside  work  where  it  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  need  special  attention. 

The  committee  further  believes  that  some  such  university  supervision 
and  control  is  necessary  for  a  proper  determination  of  how  much  work  shall 
be  done,  what  its  character  shall  be,  and  how  the  fees  shall  be  charged  and 
apportioned. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  committee, 

C.  W.  Benjamin, 

Chairman. 
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State 

General  practioe 

Fees 

Rates 

Division 

Alabama 

None 

Individual 

$1  per  hour 

No  rule 

Arkansas 

None 

Individual 

No  rules 

Mutual 
agre^nent 

Colinrado 

None 

Individual 

$25  up 

Personal 
arrangement 

Delaware 

No  conunercial 
work 

Same  as  for 

Head  of 

$25  to  $100 

One^ialfto 

commercial  lab.  department 

per  diem 

University 

Iowa 

Regular  scale 

Eng.  expOT. 

Cost  of  work 

of  charges 

station 

station 

Kentucky 

Both  fees  and 
free  service 

Individual 

Variable 

Private  ar- 
rangement 

Maine 

Private  and 
extension 

Head  of  de- 
partment 

No  rules 

Massachu- 

Varies in  de- 

Individual 

$25  to  $100 

Individual 

setts 

partments 

per  diem 

Michigan 

Same  as  for 
commercial 

Individual 

No  consensus 

Individual 

Minnesota 

Same  as  out- 
side 

Individual 

$50  to  $100 
per  diem 

By  comptroller 

Montana 

Varied 

Individual 

$15  to  $50 
per  diem 

Private  ar- 
rangement 

Nebraska 

Varied 

Individual 

$15  to  $50 
per  diem 

Private  ar- 
rangement 

Nevada 

Public  Service 
Bureau 

Individual 

$25  to  $50 
per  diem 

No  schedule 

New 

Personal 

Individual 

$15  to  $50 

Private 

Hampshire  arrangement 

per  diem 

arrangement 

New  Jersey 

None 

Individual 

Nothing 
fixed 

Byagre^n^t 

New  York 

Research 
department 

Department 

$2  per  hour 

By  treasurer 

North 

Both  fees  and 

Ck)mmercial 

Various 

Individual 

Dakota 

free 

scale 

Pennsylvania  Eng.  exper. 

Station  or 

Conunercial 

Station 

station 

individual 

scale 

Rhode  Island 

Individual 

S.  Carolina 

None 

No  fees 

S.  Dakota 

Free  service 

No  fees 

Tennessee 

Favorable 

Individual 

$10  to  $25 
per  diem 

Toworiter 

Vermont 

Little  work 

Individual 

No  rates 

Nosyston 

Virginia 

Little  work 

Individual 

$10  to  $50 
per  diem 

Assistants 
$2  to  $4 

W.Virginia 

Favorable 

Individual 

$10  to  $100 
per  diem 

By  professor 

Wisconsin 

Professional 

Individual 

Commercial 

Part  to 

practice 

rates 

University 
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5 

6 

7 

8 

*  9 

Responsibaity  Freeeervice 

Method  (best) 

Interest  of 

Ethical 

None 

Tiimited 

No 

Institution 

No 

None 

No  rules 

No 

Institution  and  No 

state 

None 

Some  extension  No 

State  first 

No 

work 

For  work  in 

To  state  and 

Improvement 

Institution 

Yes 

laboratories 

city 

possible 

first 

Workers  re- 

Extension 

Yes 

Institution 

No 

sponsible 

work 

None 

Public  interests  Yes 

Engineering 

Yes 

profession 

Extension 

No 

State 

Yes 

work 

None 

State  and 

In  general, 

Institution 

Dififerent 

municipal 

yes 

opinions 

None 

State  and 
municipal 

Uncertain 

Institution 

No 

Regulated  by  Municipality 

Good 

State  first 

Regulated 

regents 

None 

State  and 
municipal 

Yes 

Institution 
and  state 

Yes 

None 

State 
development 

No 

Institution 

Yes 

Public  Ser- 

Public service 

Yes 

State 

No 

vice  Bureau 

None 

Individual 
taxpayer 

No 

State 

No 

None 

No  definite 
plan 

Yes 

State  first 

Yes 

For  official 

None 

Yes 

Institution 

No 

work 

Head  of 

Letter 

No 

Institution 

Doubtful 

d^)artment 

service 

and  state 

None 

State  and 
municipal 

Yes 

Institution 

No 

None 

None 

No 

All 

Yes 

None 

All  free 

At  present 

State 

No 

Yes 

Institution 

No 

None 

Nearly  aU 

Doubtful 

Institution 

No 

None 

Public  good 

No 

Institution 

No 

None 

State  and  town  No 

Institution  and  No 

state 

None 

State  and  city 

No 

Institution 
first 

No 

None 

Research 
problems 

Yes 

State 

No 
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Dean  C.  H.  Benjamin, 

Lafatsttb,  Ind. 
Deab  Sib: 

I  have  gone  carefully  through  the  report  of  the  committee  on  fees  and 
charges.     As  a  member  of  said  committee  I  beg  leave  to  submit : 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  the  idea  that  the  private  engineer 
should  not  meet  undue  competition  from  the  members  of  the  aigineenng 
faculties  of  state-supported  institutions,  I  believe  that  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  private  engineers  are  our  own  graduates. 
It  is  desirable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  a  state  institution 
locate  within  the  State.  It  is  the  function  of  the  college  to  train  them  for 
service  within  the  State.  The  returns  to  them  from  that  service  must  afford 
them  a  livelihood,  and  it  is  the  height  of  inconsistency  and  impropriety  for 
the  college  faculty  to  make  a  general  and  continued  practice  of  rendering,  either 
gratuitously  or  in  close  competition,  service  upon  which  the  graduates  of  the 
college  must  depend  for  a  living. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  free  service,  may  we  not  allude  to 
the  fact  that  a  public  agency  may  render  grattdtiously  services  which  beget  a 
demand  for  the  services  of  the  private  engineer,  or  whidi  result  in  the  creation 
of  official  positions  requiring  engineering  quaHficationsT  It  is  to  the  point  to 
quote  from  the  letter  from  Iowa  State  College  in  reply  to  Question  No.  6. 
The  institution,  through  its  organization  as  noted,  "furnishes  to  tax  sup- 
ported bodies  of  Iowa,  preliminary  educational  technical  information  on  public 
work,  to  assist  the  officials  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  to  prevent 
serious  initial  mistakes  in  public  or  industrial  improvements.  This  bureau 
operates  with  the  advice  of  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  practicing 
engineers  and  representatives  of  the  various  Iowa  industries  concerned". 

The  rules  in  force  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  are  diaractmsed  as 
"stringent' '.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  liberal  rather  than  stringent;  as  Uberal 
in  all  probability  as  may  be  consistent  with  effectiveness.  I  diould  be 
willing  that  these  rules  be  adopted  for  the  Umversity  of  Nebraska  practically 
as  they  stand.  If  these  rules  have  the  approval  of  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  to  the  extent  that  they  have  mine,  I  would  suggest  that  they  be 
cited  in  full  in  the  report  or  as  an  appendix.  I  incline  to  bdieve  that  they 
will  be  found  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  conditions  at  a  majority  of  the 
land  grant  colleges. 

If  the  report  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  formulating  rules  or  policy 
in  the  different  institutions,  it  seems  that  some  additional  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  li '  itations  as  to  character  of  outside  employment.  In  particu- 
lar, in  connection  with  engagements  on  work  of  a  controversial  nature,  the 
faculty  men  should  understand  that  they  are  not  to  appear  or  to  advise  in 
behalf  of  interests  opposed  to  the  State,  county,  municipality  or  other  publie 
body. 

At  first  I  thought  that  some  definite  specific  recommendations  should 
appear  in  the  report,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  may  be  better  to  assume 
that  the  committee  will  be  continued  for  another  year,  and  charged  especially 
with  the  duty  of  formulating  such  recommendations,  io  the  li^t  of  discussion 
by  the  Association  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting. 

Nrf    It  may  be  noted  that,  as  compared  with  the  older  lines  of  engineering, 
agricultural  engineering,  as  represented  by  the  departments  in  the  colleges, 
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finds  itBelf  in  a  ]K)6hkm  nKxre  neariy  the  same  as  that  which  u 
as  pertaining  to  the  d^xartawnts  ctf  the  ooUeges  of  agriculture. 

Very  truly  yours, 

O.  V.  P.  Stout, 

Dean  College  Engmeering  Univ.  Neb. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska, 

June  20,  1915. 

Dban  C.  H.  Benjamin, 

LaFayette,  Ind. 

DiBAx  Dban  Bsnjawn: 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  approval  Dean  Stout's  letter  to  you  under 
date  of  June  29. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.M.RlGQS, 

President. 
Olshbon  College,  8.  C, 

July  9,  1915. 

C.  H.  Benjamin: 

Hie  report  of  the  oomniittee  on  fees  and  charges  has  just  been  returned 
to  me  together  with  Dean  Stout's  suggestions  and  criticisms.  I  do  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  these,  but  believe  that  local  conditions  in  various  states  may 
mortify  the  nature  of  eBgmeering  practice.  In  this  connection,  I  can  only 
repeat  a  sentence  of  the  report — "It  is  not  good  ethics  for  an  educational  in- 
stitutioBL  to  c«t  prices  on  madi  work  and  thus  injure  the  business  of  individuab 
or  companies."  I  bdieve  no  free  service  should  be  given  except  to  state  in- 
stitutions and  oommiesions.  I  do  not  see  that  the  municipality  has  any  more 
daim  than  the  private  individual. 

In  regard  to  the  rules  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  I  still  hi^d  the 
opinion  that  they  are  stringent.  I  should  dislike  extremely  to  see  such  rules 
in  an  instatution  with  ^diidi  I  was  connected. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  the  use  of  univotsity  laboratories  and  apparatus 
justifies  university  rules  with  regard  to  such  use,  I  believe  that  the  engineering 
servioes  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  are  his  own  to  dispose  of  as  he  sees  fit  as 
long  as  his  outside  work  does  not  interfere  with  his  c(^ege  duties  and  as  long 
as  he  violates  no  rules  of  business  ethics. 

As  regards  specific  recommendations,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  agree  upon  any.  As  far  as  possible  in  the  report  itself,  expressions  of  opinion 
have  been  omitted,  and  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  if  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee could  agree  upon  any  specific  recommendations.  The  conditions  in 
the  various  institutions,  East,  West,  North  and  South,  vary  so  much  that 
probably  it  iproidd  be  impossible  to  formulate  rules  which  would  be  satisfactory 
toaU. 

R.  J.  Albt  of  Maine.  This  paper  goes  to  the  core  of  the  whole  matter. 
Various  land-grant  colleges,  through  their  agricultural  departments  and  ex- 
psriment  stations,  have  educated  our  pe(^le  to  expect  too  much  free  service 
in  Hm  field  of  agricultare.    What  may  be  the  final  outcome  I  do  not  know. 
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but  already  there  appear  to  be  many  signs  pointing  toward  a  popular  donand 
for  a  somewhat  similar  service  from  the  engiDeering  d^artments  of  the 
land-grant  colleges.  For  example,  within  a  week  after  the  Maine  Public 
Service  Conmiission  formally  was  established,  its  representatives  asked  our  exk- 
gineering  faculty  to  render  certain  services;  to  formulate  rules  for  its  guidance 
in  dealing  with  power  plants,  dectricity,  railroads,  gas  companies,  etc.  It 
is  difficult  to  refuse  such  a  request,  but  when  service  is  lendered  for  one 
section  of  a  state,  others  seek  similar  assistance.  While  compliance  with 
such  requests  will  not  put  money  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  engine^ing 
faculty  members,  who  may  consider  that  they  are  giving  too  much  of  their 
time  to  this  demand,  ultimately  it  may  add  matoially  to  the  resources  of 
the  institution,  and  in  a  roundabout  way  may  make  possible  the  payment 
of  higher  salaries. 

A  citizen  who  wishes  to  install  a  private  electric  li^t  plant  on  his  farm 
has  just  as  much  right  to  seek  e3q)ert  advice  and  direction  on  that  subject 
as  he  has  to  ask  for  expert  advice  if  he  is  going  into  the  poultry  business. 
The  latter  demand  is  recognized  and  the  applicant  gets  his  advice  free.  Tlie 
former  demand  for  free  advice  is  not  yet  reoogniied.  I  mention  this  mordy 
because  it  helps  to  illustrate  the  point  that  om  citisens  are  beginning  to  demand 
such  service,  not  only  from  the  engineers  but  from  all  departments.  Incor- 
porated towns  and  small  cities  ask  departments  of  sociology  and  economics 
to  give  expert  advice  relative  to  certain  social  considerations  and  problems. 
The  University  of  Maine  was  asked  by  the  school  authorities  of  the  second 
city  of  the  State  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  its  schools.  The  request  was 
heeded  and  I  beheve  the  service  rendered  was  of  great  value. 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  this  question.  Apparently  it  is  a  compli- 
cated one,  and,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  committee's  rqx>rt,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  coming  into  conflict  with  the  graduates  whom  we  have  trained 
as  experts.  There  is  the  possibility,  also,  of  coming  into  serious  conflict 
with  various  corporate  interests. 

A.  Mabston  of  Iowa.  A  technical  service  bureau  has  been  organised 
at  the  Iowa  State  College  to  render  educational  and  research  service.  Consid- 
erable opposition  arose  at  first  among  the  private  engineers,  owing,  as  we  think, 
entirely  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  work  which  we  are  under- 
taking. They  thought  that  we  proposed  to  compete  with  them  by  rendering 
without  charge  the  same  kind  of  engineering  service  as  themselves.  This 
difficulty  seems  to  have  been  overcome  by  holding  frank  conferences  with  them. 
We  have  an  advisory  board  composed  of  practicing  engineers,  to  the  m^nbers 
of  which  a  report  is  made  of  every  instance  of  advice  and  service. 

We  have  held  two  conferences  with  the  executive  conunittee  of  the  Iowa 
Engineering  Society  and  one  with  a  committee  representing  private  consulting 
engineers,  and  between  us  have  adopted  specifications  to  govern  oiu*  bureau 
work.  This  work  is  of  such  character  that  many  delicate  questions  arise; 
indeed  as  it  develops  all  of  us  will  have  to  feel  our  way.  A  very  urgent  de- 
mand was  made  upon  our  institution  for  this  work.  It  came  from  the  Iowa 
Municipal  League  in  the  first  instance,  which  would  have  had  us  go  much 
further  than  we  thought  proper  or  wise.  It  also  comes  from  individual 
citizens  and  cities.  Council  Bluffs  seeks  our  help  in  the  solution  of  an  impor- 
tant flood  protection  problem.  The  local  engineers  in  that  city  seem  as  anx- 
ious as  the  city  officials  to  have  us  make  a  preliminary  investigation  and  report 
and  help  them  to  start  a  very  costly  improvement.  I  am  told  that  for  45 
years  the  citizens  have  resolved  after  each  flood  to  solve  the  problem  and  have 
promptly  forgotten  their  resolutions  when  the  dry  season  arrived.    The  local 
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authoritieB  think  we  can  educate  the  community  to  actually  undertake  the 
impiovemait. 

Such  work  by  the  land-grant  institutions  ought  to  be  restricted  to  educa- 
uonal  and  research  lines.  In  the  instance  which  I  have  cited  the  service 
rendered  to  that  community  is  educational  in  its  character.  We  must,  to 
succeed,  educate  Council  Bluffs  to  bdieve  that  it  is  to  its  advant^e  to  spend 
half  a  million  dollars  to  protect  itself  from  annual  flood  damage.  A  private 
engineer  could  not  render  that  service  as  well  as  a  pubhc  institution.  We  start 
with  the  reputation  oi  a  state  institution,  with  the  behef  by  the  citizens  that 
we  have  nothing  to  gain  or  to  lose  by  our  recommendations.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  make  plans  or  specificaticms.  If  the  proposed  improvement  is  author- 
ised it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  private  engineers  of  the  locahty.  We 
intend  to  confine  the  field  of  work  of  our  technical  service  bureau  to  educational 
woriL,  to  the  cairyiag  of  technical  information  to  officers  who  have  direct 
charge  of  public  improvements.  We  do  not  propose  to  render  the  direct  en- 
gineering service  which  a  private  en^^eer  would  render.  We  expect  to  con- 
duct research  work  and  to  publish  the  results  in  bulletin  form  for  general 
distribution.    Such  a  type  of  service  meets  with  no  opposition. 

The  question  whether  or  not  members  of  our  engineering  faculties  should 
do  private  work  is  a  some^at  delicate  one  and  it  has  been  more  or  less  widely 
discussed  throughout  the  land.  Every  institution  is  vitaUy  interested  in  it. 
Many  private  engineers  criticise  such  competition  which  in  their  judgment  is 
unethical  and  unjust.  Such  criticism  has  been  expressed  especially  during 
the  present  period  of  general  depression,  when  engineering  work  is  not  very 
plentiful. 

About  seventy  engineers  are  employed  on  the  staffs  of  the  Iowa  State 
College,  station  and  extension  service.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  pri- 
vate work  which  these  seventy  engineers  do  in  the  course  of  a  year  would  not 
occupy  the  full  time  of  one  man.  On  the  other  hand  some  arguments  are 
presented  against  private  work  by  our  faculty  which  appeal  to  me  strongly. 
It  is  asserted  that  even  if  the  work  done  is  small  in  amount  it  is  Uable  to  set 
standards  for  the  work  of  private  engineers.  Hence  I  believe  that  charges 
for  such  work  should  be  at  least  as  high  as  those  made  by  private  engineers. 
The  latter  are  obliged  to  maintain  offices.  They  can  not  secure  students  for 
assistuits  for  the  short  periods  of  time  dining  which  they  desire  to  use  them  on 
individual  cases.  We  should  confer  frankly  with  private  engineers  in  our 
respective  states  and  agree  with  them  touching  methods  of  regulating  this 
work.  It  is  possible  to  meet  these  difficulties  as  they  aiise.  I  hardly  think  we 
are  prepared  to  adopt  regulations  to  govern  all  phases  of  work,  imless  they  are 
subject  to  change  from  year  to  year. 

F.  E.  TuRNEAUBE  of  Wisoousin.  I  agree  with  the  substance  of  the 
committee's  report.  It  is  a  report  of  information  rather  than  of  recommenda- 
tion. To  fonnulate  rules  of  practice  is  evidently  difficult,  for  varying  con- 
ditions must  be  met  in  the  different  states.  I  believe  it  will  be  possible, 
however,  in  the  near  future  to  formulate  certain  general  principles  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  last  speaker.  If  one  keeps  clearly  in  mind  the  fact  that  a 
college  or  university  is  primarily  an  educational  institution,  the  individual 
questions  which  arise  will  be  more  readily  solved.  It  will  also  be  of  much 
asaistanoe,  as  new  questions  arise,  to  have  at  hand  detailed  information  re- 
garding the  practice  of  various  institutions. 

There  would  f4>pear  to  be  quite  a  difference  in  practice  with  respect  to 
iDstitutional  engineering  advice  and  similar  agricultural  advice.  The  prac- 
tice at  Wisconsin;  so  far  as  possible,  is  to  make  agricultural  advice  general 
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ratber  thaA  individual  in  oharacter.  Demonstration  farms,  demonatnition 
plots  and  the  like  are  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  rather  than  of 
the  individual. 

As  to  professional  w<N*k  and  the  charges  made  for  sudi  wotk,  we  have 
on  the  other  hand,  as  an  extreme,  the  professor  who  is  called  upon  to  give 
his  opinion  in  a  court  of  law,  an  expert  opinion  which  lequires  no  use  of  uni- 
veraity  plant,  but  some  use  of  his  time  and  oonatderable  use  of  his  experience. 
This  is  clearly  a  case  of  personal  engim^ering  service.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  an  ordinary  laboratory  test  of  samples  of  cement  sent  by  a  city  or  by 
private  parties  to  be  tested.  The  wotk  is  d<»e  by  a  skilled  laboratory  at- 
toidant,  oi  even  a  skilled  janitor,  and  laboratory  apparatus  is  used.  It 
would  seem  in  this  case  to  be  quite  in  order  foi  the  institution  itself  to  do 
the  work  and  receive  the  fees. 

By  taking  into  consideiation  all  vaiieties  of  service  it  would  seem  pos- 
sible, though  doubtless  difficult,  to  formulate  certain  principles  which  would 
be  of  very  material  assistance.  I  hope  that  the  coounittee  wiU  collect  fur- 
ihet  information  and  endeavor  to  formulate  such  princq>le8. 

C.  Dbrleth,  Jr.,  of  California.  We  should  be  slow  to  formulate  nilea 
It  were  better  to  let  time  elapse  before  we  attempt  to  orystalliBe  opinicm. 
When  the  Association  does  prepare  rules,  they  should  be  terse  and  not  too 
explicit.  Our  judgments  must  change  from  year  to  year  as  the  problems 
and  attitude  of  the  public  vary;  also  because  a  general  rule  carmot  apply 
to  all  communities,  for  problems  are  distinctly  different  in  different  locah- 
ties. 

The  I^niversity  of  California  recognizes  three  distinct  groups  of  service 
which  may  be  rendered  by  engii^eering  dq^artments.  First,  there  is  the  aid 
to  be  given  by  instructors  through  use  of  university  equipment,  such  as 
chemical  bboratoriee,  testing  apparatus,  etc.  Id  this  group  we  find  by  far  the 
most  frequent  service  given  to  the  public.  In  our  testing  laboratories  we  are 
guided  by  rules  which  have  been  in  foioe  for  a  number  of  yeers,  but  these 
regulations  are  not  published.  We  refrain  from  making  routine  tests;  for 
example,  we  object  to  the  testing  of  steel  bars  for  ordinary  reinforced  con- 
crete work,  or  of  cement  to  be  used  in  daily  construction,  because  thereby 
we  would  compete  with  five  competent  testing  firms  who  make  a  businees 
of  coDomercial  testing  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region.  Some  coUeges  are 
so  located  geographically  that  they  would  not  compete  with  testing  firms 
when  doing  routine  work.  A  genuine  service  might  thus  be  rendered  by  them ; 
but  the  question  at  once  arises,  how  much  routir^e  work  could  a  department 
wisely  do?  So  long  as  the  amount  is  limited  the  problem  would  not  be  a 
difficult  one. 

Our  testing  laboratory  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  make  imusual  tests 
of  material,  particularly  tests  for  which  the  conmiercial  firms  have  no  adequate 
I4>paratus.  We  are  constantly  serving  private  parties  and  the  pubUc  is  making 
tests  of  an  investigational  and  educational  nature  and  in  these  we  reserve  the 
ri^t  to  publish  results.  It  is  our  custom  to  charge  the  actual  ccsts  of  tests. 
The  fees  rre  collected  by  the  university  con4>troller  arxl  credited  to  a  re- 
volving laboratory  fund.  Instructors  and  laboratory  fssistants  do  not 
benefit  financially  from  the  income  of  tests.  They  receive  definite  salaries 
fixed  yearly  by  the  Regents.  Sometimes  we  make  routine  tests,  for  example 
of  cement,  acting  es  an  arbiter  when  the  cement  company  and  the  contrac- 
tor both  seek  an  aid.  In  such  special  cases  we  charge  at  least  current  prices. 
In  submitting  a  report  the  condition  is  that  we  shall  not  be  drawn  into  con- 
trover^. 
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The  secoDd  type  of  servioe  ia  rendered  by  as  engineeiiiig  department 
or  its  individuals  in  giving  edncaticHUil  advice.  A  sanitaiy  professor  may 
lecture  before  a  town  audience  describing  the  need  for  improvements  to  a 
sewer  system.  Another  instiuetor  may  interest  a  community  in  goed  road 
construction.  A  thdnl  may  expbin  building  laws.  In  many  wajrs  members 
of  an  engineering  staff  can  assist  town  coimcils,  coimty  boards  of  supervisors 
etc.  Oui  expeiienoe  shows  that  it  iff  difficult  to  make  the  byman  distiinguish 
between  advice  of  an  educationid  nature  and  information  which  should  be 
given  by  practising  engineers.  Requests  often  come  either  from  private 
mdividuals  or  public  bodies  calling  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  speci- 
fications. Sometimes  the  request  involves  the  reqxninbilitiee  of  inspector 
and  contractor.  Not  only  are  plans  asked  for  but  a  particular  un  vecsity 
department  is  called  upon  to  supervise  and  vouch  for  construction.  An 
engineering  department  should  firmly  refrain  from  rendering  services  which 
cause  it  to* compete  with  designing  and  consulting  engineers.  It  should 
be  the  policy  always  to  give  instmction  on  engineering  matters  and  to  infonn 
the  public  where  they  may  get  competent  engineering  assistance. 

The  thiid  way  of  service,  it  seems  to  me,  is  purely  a  personal  matter. 
If  there  is  in  any  institution  an  expeit  lawyer,  doctor  or  engineer,  who,  draw- 
ing  upon  his  personal  experience  and  peculiar  attainments,  gives  services, 
public  or  private,  which  in  no  way  requiie  the  use  of  university  office  or 
equipment,  surely  such  a  man  should  be  free  to  serve  the  public  on  his  own 
terms  so  long  as  he  does  not  neglect  his  university  duties  or  use  university 
time  in  his  private  interests.  When  the  university  specialist  renders  personal 
services  he  must  not  underbid  practising  engineers.  He  must  not  seek 
private  employment.  He  should  be  known  to  the  public  for  his  achievements 
so  that  private,  state  and  even  federal  authorities  will  seek  his  services. 

Just  what  should  constitute  an  even  balance  between  the  amount  of 
consulting  practice  and  the  amount  of  teaching  and  college  activity,  must 
be  left  to  personal  conference  between  the  executive  head  of  the  university 
and  the  individual  professor. 

On  motion,  the  committee  was  continued. 

The  President.  A  committee  report  on  Engineering  Extension  Text- 
Books,  prepared  by  Dean  L.  E.  Reber  of  Wisconsin  will  be  presented  by  the 
Secretary. 

Repobt  of  the  Committee  on  Extension  Texts 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  confined  largely  to  the  activities  of  the 
different  institutions  repree^ited  in  its  membership.  From  the  beginning 
of  extension  work  in  engineering  lineSj  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  develop 
special  texts  that  would  approach  the  subjects  in  a  manner  fitted  to  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  students,  that  would  present  the  subject  matter  in  a  form  in  which 
the  practical  applications  would  be  evident,  and  that  would  give  complete 
instruction  without  leaving  so  much  to  the  personal  relation  between  student 
and  instructor  as  is  required  with  most  textbooks. 

printed  texts 

Owing  to  the  newness  of  the  work,  many  of  these  texts  are  still  in  trial 
form.  The  largest  list  of  published  texts  for  this  work  is  that  of  the  Wisconsin 
extension  division,  issued  through  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  Ten  of  these 
are  now  issued  in  book  and  pam|dilet  form  and  two  others  are  in  press.    The 
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use  of  the  pamphlets  is  eopeoially  desiraUe  for  ezteoBioQ  work,  because  it 
confines  the  student  to  the  immediate  task  in  hand.  The  courses  now  availaUe 
in  this  form  are: 


Shop  Arithmetic, 

Advanced  Shop  Mathematics, 

Shop  fetching, 

Steam  Boilers, 

Heat, 


In  addition,  two  othors  are  in  press: 
The  Gasoline  Automobile, 


Electrical  Meters, 
Magnetism  and  Electricity, 
Elements  of  Structures, 
Reinforced  Concrete, 
VoL  I.  Principles, 

Vol.  n.    BuildineB  and  Retaining 
WaDs. 

Reinforced  Concrete, 

Vol.  m.  Bridges  and  Culverts. 

Others  which  are  likely  to  be  published  soon  are: 
Refrigeration,  Machine  Drawing. 

Gas  Engine  Ignition, 

The  extension  department  of  the  Iowa  State  College  has  published  throu^ 
John  Wiley  and  Sons  the  first  of  their  texts,  vis. : 
Carpenters'  and  Builders'  Arithmetic. 

For  some  courses,  especially  those  for  more  advanced  students,  it  has  been 
possible  to  find  texts  on  the  market  that  would  serve  the  purpose,  generally 
by  using  supplementary  material,  at  least  imtil  such  time  as  special  exto^ision 
texts  could  be  prepared.  Among  those  books  that  have  been  used  for  exten- 
sion courses  are: 


Elements  of  Mechanics,  Jameson, 
Elements  of  Mechanics,  Merriman, 
Strength  of  Materials,  Merriman, 
Plumbing,  Cosgrove, 
Lumber,  Kellogg, 
Heating  and  Ventilation,  Allen, 
Overhead  Power  Transmission,  StiU, 
Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering, 
Franklin  &  Esty. 


Power  Plant  Economics,  Gebhardt, 
Machine  Design,  Halsey, 
Plate  Girders,  Moore, 
Framed  Structures,  Marburg, 
Steel  Construction,  Burt, 
Masonry  Structures,  Baker, 
Telephone  Prin.  &  Practice,  WiWer, 
Surveying,  Breed  A  Hosmer. 


IHMEOOBAPHBD  TBXTB 

Both  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  divisions  have  issued  several  courses  in 
mimeograph  form,  which  will  eventually  be  published  after  they  have  been  tried 
out  sufficiently.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  also  rq;)orts  using  some 
courses  in  this  form,  but  does  not  give  titles.  Other  colleges  no  doubt  have 
done  some  work  in  this  way. 

As  the  majority  of  extension  courses  wiU  be  in  this  form  for  some  time  to 
come,  due  to  the  newness  of  the  work  and  its  rapid  growth,  some  exchange 
arrangement  should  be  effected  so  that  the  institutions  engaged  in  this  work 
could  enlarge  their  scope  by  the  use  of  all  the  available  courses. 

The  Wisconsin  courses  now  available  in  this  form  are: 
Shop  Drawing,  Course  for  Janitors, 

Sheet  Metal  Drafting,  Cupola  Practice, 

Mechanism,  Direct  Currents, 

Gas  Engines,  Alternating  Currents, 

Gas  Producers,  Principles  of  Steam  Knginfwing, 

Refrigeration,  Fuels. 
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The  Iowa  State  College  repOTts  haying  the  following  in  this  form : 
MemfDtary  Concrete, 

Manual  Training  for  Rural  Schools  (in  bulletin  form), 
Sheet  Metal  Drawing, 

Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Inventive  Problems, 
Carpenters'  and  Builders'  Drawing, 
AutomobileCareandOperation(TireB, Carburetors, Ignition, Costs,  in  pamphlet 

form). 
They  also  report  the  following  courses  in  preparation: 
Carpeoters'  and  Builders'  Estimating, 
Architectural  Drawing. 

Manual  Training  for  Rural  Schools  (continuation  of  one  in  preceding  list), 
Short  Ck>ur8e  for  Steam  Fitters, 
Short  Ck>ur8e  for  Janitors  and  Firemen, 
Short  Course  for  Telephone  Men, 
Short  Course  for  Electricians. 

Naturally  a  list  such  as  these  given  here  would  seem  to  be  a  rather  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  titles  without  correlation  between  courses,  but  most 
extension  texts  are  prepared  with  the  view  of  meeting  a  present  need  of  the 
worker  and  at  the  same  time  fitting  into  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  educa- 
tion for  the  particular  industry  that  will  lead  the  student  as  far  as  he  has  the 
ability  and  the  perseverance  to  go. 

TEXTS  NEEDED 

There  are  some  industries  which  are  demanding  technical  instruction 
for  their  workers  and  for  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  are  no  texts  available. 
These  subjects  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  some  institution.  Among  these 
are: 

Papermaking,  Milling, 

Painting  and  Decorating,  Telephone  Work, 

Furniture  and  Fixture  Designing,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineering. 

SUGGESTIONS 

It  is  urged  especially  that  those  institutions  which  are  developing  texts 
in  printed  or  mimeograph  form  make  provision  for  an  exchange  arrangement 
with  the  other  institutions  whereby  we  all  may  have  available  the  work  of 
others  and  thereby  give  our  work  the  broadest  possible  scope. 

It  seems  desirable  to  urge  the  different  schools  which  are  developing 
texts  to  communicate  with  the  committee  or  with  the  other  institutions  in 
order  that  duplication  in  this  costly  work  may  be  avoided.  Where  two  or  more 
schools  are  endeavoring  to  prepare  courses  for  the  same  class  of  men,  much 
time  and  effort  would  be  saved  if  they  could  agree  beforehand  on  the  division 
of  the  field  into  com'ses  and  on  the  general  method  of  attack.  They  could  divide 
then  the  preparation  of  the  various  courses  among  themselves  and  save  both 
time  and  money  in  covering  the  field.  Many  lines  are  the  same  the  country 
over.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned  the  work  of  telephone  employee^  and 
steam  engineers.  In  some  industries,  such  as  mining  for  example,  the  nature 
of  the  work  is  sufficiently  unlike  in  one  locality  as  compared  with  another  that 
probably  it  would  be  necessary  for  each  school  to  work  out  its  own  texts 
to  fit  k>cal  conditions. 
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It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  consider  the  f eaaibiHty  of  exchang- 
ing facilities  to  the  extent  of  carrying  the  instruction  in  certain  Urns.  Some 
schools  may  have  men  capable  of  giving  instniotion  in  certain  lines  ^diile  others 
do  not.  If  such  a  scheme  were  put  into  operation,  then  men  at  one  institatioa 
could  carry  the  correspondence  instruction  for  several  states  and  thus 
do  the  work  more  economically  than  if  each  coUege  tried  to  use  its  own  men 
in  all  lines.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  woHl  together  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
this  work,  as  it  is  expensive  to  undertake.  The  cost  becomes  almost  pro- 
hibitive if  one  tries  to  woric  alone.  By  cooperating,  the  woric  may  be  given 
a  broad  scope  without  making  the  cost  excessive. 

L.  E.  Rebkr, 

J.  A.  MOTER, 

K.  G.  SMrrH, 

Committee. 

A.  Mabston.  Cannot  some  means  be  devised  whereby  methods  of 
exchange  might  be  established?  We  ought  to  know  the  conditions  under 
which  different  institutions  exchange  texts.  Wisconsin  easily  leads  in  this 
matter.  The  officers  in  charge  of  this  work  there  have  been  generous  in 
allowing  other  institutions  free  use  of  Wisconsin  texts.  In  scone  instances  the 
institutions  using  exchange  texts  apply  covers  of  their  own,  but  giving  proper 
credit,  of  course,  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

On  motion,  the  committee  was  continued  with  a  view  to  developing 
some  method  of  exchange  of  text-books  between  institutions. 

The  President.  Dean  A.  W.  Richter  of  Montana,  will  present  a 
paper  on  ''The  Adaptation  of  Engineering  Education  to  Local  Needs." 

Adaptation  of  Engineering  Education  to  Local  Needs 

By  a.  W.  Richter 

When  changes  are  made  in  the  curricula  of  engineering  colleges  looking 
towards  increased  time  requirements,  objections  are  offered  promptly.  Much 
is  made  of  the  student's  age.  Believing  that  the  work  in  the  lower  grades 
has  decided  bearing  upon  the  problem,  the  solution  of  which  seems  in  some 
measure  bound  up  with  modifications  in  the  lower  grade  school  woric,  the  writer 
has  given  some  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  early  training  of  youth. 

A  college  of  engineering  must  produce  men  educated  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  work,  who  can  take  an  active  part  in  the  commercial  and  social 
development  of  the  State.  Its  graduates  must  be  well  grounded  in  the  tech> 
nical  details  of  their  profession,  should  be  familiar  with  the  special  needs 
of  their  own  State,  and  should  be  willing  and  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  the 
State  in  which  they  may  live;  and  as  a  rule  engineering  graduates  measure 
up  to  this  standard. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  introduction  of  the  so- 
called  general  "cultural"  courses  into  engineering  curricula,  and  few  persons 
question  their  desirability  or  commercial  value.  When  the  joint  committee 
of  engineering  societies,  appointed  "to  examine  into  all  branches  of  engineering 
education",  makes  its  final  report,  it  may  be  expected  that  this  question 
will  have  been  given  much  consideration.  In  order  to  offer  to  the  ^igineenng 
student  more  of  this  work  some  of  the  technical  studies  now  given  must  be 
eliminated,  or  else  the  number  of  years  required  for  graduation  must  be 
increased.    Those  of  us  who  are    actively  engaged  in  training  boys  for  the 
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engineering  profession  see  dearly  that  little  can  be  sacrificed  in  technical 
training,  that,  instead,  more  is  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  six-year 
course  is  decried  on  account  of  increased  expense  and  of  delayed  entrance 
into  active  life  work. 

Probably  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  primary  object  in  view  in  appro- 
priating state  funds  for  the  purpose  of  training  a  favored  few,  is  the  mental 
advancement  of  potential  leaders  in  the  development  of  the  state's  resources, 
whcse  work  should  help  to  increase  material  wealth  and  happiness. 

In  engineering  colleges  it  is  insisted  that  education  shall  spell  "efficiency''. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  can  be  said  of  the  education  offered  in  the  public  schools 
and  especially  in  the  lower  grades.  Why  should  there  be  hesitation  in  ap- 
plying the  ^Bciency  test  to  all  public  school  work,  to  that  of  the  grades  as 
well  as  that  of  the  high  schools  and  colleges? 

Many  of  our  communities  have  increased  greatly  in  population,  and 
there  are  too  few  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  to  adequately  handle  the  in- 
creased classes.  Consequently  the  child  dawdles  along  for  the  first  three 
or  four  years,  learning  dowly  and  losing  interest.  Little  real  advancement 
is  made  between  the  first  and  third  grades  after  the  child  actually  has  learned 
to  read  simple  words  and  to  add  and  subtract  simple  numbers.  If  the  ratio 
of  teachers  to  pupils  was  narrowed  greater  progress  would  be  made  and  val- 
uable time  would  be  saved,  which  might  be  spent  to  better  advantage  in  school 
work  of  a  higher  grade. 

Greater  efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  lower  grades  should  teach  the  boy 
to  think  and  practically  to  apply  what  he  is  learning.  Thus  interest  is  main- 
tained, mentality  developed,  and  a  wide  awake  child,  eager  to  learn  is  seen  in- 
stead of  a  listless  lad  absorbing  in  routine  fashion  facts  which  mean  nothing  to 
him.  Lower  grade  teaching  is  inefficient,  but  the  parents  and  the  pubhc  do  not 
realize  it.  Many  prominent  educators  recognize  the  situation  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  alleviate  until  the  parents  take  a  more  decided  interest  in  the 
schools. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  inevitable  time  limits  to  the  pre- 
paratory courses.  It  is  immaterial  whether  a  student  spends  an  extra  year 
or  two  in  hig^  school  or  in  college,  provided  he  is  not  unduly  delayed  in  his 
entrance  upon  his  professional  work.  Doubtless  if  the  lower  grade  work 
were  remodelled  on  the  efficiency  plan,  ample  time  would  be  available  for 
the  introduction  of  purely  cultural  coiu^es  into  engineering  curricula.  Modem 
language  might  well  be  taught  in  the  lower  grades.  Several  subjects  now 
taught  in  the  high  school  could  be  carried  easily  at  a  much  earUer  age,  leaving 
ample  time  for  a  study  of  economics,  business  organization,  conmiercial  law, 
etc.,  in  later  school  and  college  years.  If  it  is  urged  that  the  mind  is  too  im- 
matiu^  ioT  such  work  in  the  grades  and  high  school,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  "the  mature  mind  of  a  student  depends  upon  opportunity  and  environ- 
ment rather  than  age." 

Granted,  then,  that  engineering  students  may  be  expected  to  have  re- 
ceived a  good  general  preparatory  course  with  general  cultural  work,  and 
that  the  engineering  colleges  are  affording  the  piu*ely  technical  training, 
the  question  arises  to  what  extent  should  these  colleges  attempt  to  adapt 
their  courses  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  states  in  which  they  are  located? 
A  student  trained  in  technical  details  and  for  a  broad  field  of  social  activity 
mif^t  be  able  to  solve  local  problems  as  they  appear.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  a  student  who  specializes  along  lines  of  work  particularly  adapted  to 
meeting  definite  state  needs  would  be  more  likely  to  advance  its  interests 
rapidly  and  to  be  more  useful  to  the  state  than  would  a  student  educated 
solely  along  general  educational  lines. 
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In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  examination  of  the 
alumni  lists  of  several  great  institutions  disclosed  surprising  facts,  indicating 
to  what  extent  engineers  are  trained  who  practice  in  their  home  state. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  proportion  of  engineering  alumni 
remaining  in  the  states  in  which  they  received  their  education,  as  shown 
in  the  last  alumni  catalogs  of  six  institutions.  The  writer  was  not  able  to 
examine  the  records  of  all  engineering  schools,  but  these  serve  to  illustrate 
the  point. 

Institution  Living  engineering  alumni. 

Remaining    Percent 
Total  instate      inSUte 

A.  (1849-1911)  1200  376  31.3 

B.  (1875-1912)  904  429  47.4 

C.  (1871-1915)  1613  615  38.1 
Civil  engineers  only : 

D.  (1898-1915)  187  117  62.5 
£.  (1897-1913)  186  116  62.3 
F.  (1885-1914)  680  124  18.2 

Distance  lends  enchantment.  Many  engineering  graduates,  perhi^is 
half  of  them,  may  be  expected  to  leave  their  native  state  to  oiter  upon  their 
life  work;  on  the  other  handsome  engineers  from  other  states  will  come  to 
take  their  places. 

The  writer  would  not  be  understood  as  impl3ring  that  technical  training 
possesses  no  broadening  influences: — quite  the  contrary;  but  it  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  introduction  of  courses  having  a  t^idency  towards  a 
broader  culture  and  a  business  training. 

President  Van  Hise  says  that  ''In  proportion  to  the  resources,  I  believe 
larger  results  for  the  world  will  be  obtained  by  that  institution  which  recog- 
nises local  responsibility  than  by  the  institution  which  feels  no  special  ob- 
ligation to  the  community  in  which  it  hi^pens  to  be  located,  and  has  simply 
before  it  as  its  ideals,  pure  culture,  pure  learning,  pure  science,  with  httle 
or  subordinate  thought  of  immediate  service.''  It  must  be  conceded,  however 
that  the  State  appropriates  money  to  its  educational  institutions  in  order 
that  students  may  be  trained  primarily  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  State 
in  which  they  are  educated,  and  the  institutions  are  increasingly  recognizing 
their  responsibilities.  Extension  Work  has  become  quite  common.  Courses 
in  irrigation  engineering  have  been  introduced  in  states  with  large  areas  of 
irrigable  land.  Colleges  located  in  states  with  large  water  powers  should 
train  young  engineers  so  that  they  may  assist  readily  and  finally  lead  in  the 
development  of  this  great  resource.  Iowa  and  Minnesota  would  not  be 
justified  in  spending  money  to  train  their  young  men  to  construct  and  manage 
irrigation  systems  on  the  arid  lands  of  Idaho.  Such  a  specialized  course  of 
training  naturally  is  carried  out  in  Idaho,  Montana,  and  states  similarily 
situated.  Texas  and  Massachusetts  might  be  interested  properly  in  courses 
pertaining  to  textile  engineering,  whereas  Montana  and  Idaho  would  scoff 
at  the  idea  of  giving  specialized  instruction  in  cotton  machinery  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  No  engineering  college  can  afford  to  main- 
tain courses  covering  all  of  the  various  specialties.  In  addition  to  the  general 
courses  of  civil,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering,  each  institution  should 
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attanpt  to  meet  only  its  special  needs  by  offering  such  additional  courses  as 
will  tend  to  produce  men  most  capable  of  leading  in  the  development  of  the 
special  resources  of  its  own  state.  Montana  should  pay  especial  attention 
to  courses  pertaining  to  the  devdopment  of  hydraulic  power,  to  the  irriga- 
tion of  its  lands,  to  mining  and  the  utilization  of  its  ore  deposits,  to  forestry 
and  to  the  lumber  interests. 

Thb  Pbbsidbnt.  Dean  C.  A.  Ck)vell  of  Oregon,  will  discuss  "The 
Conelation  of  Courses  of  Study  in  Engineering". 

Correlation  op  Courses  op  Study  in  Engineering 

By  G.  A.  CovBLL 

While  it  is  true  imdoubtedly  that  approved  business  methods  are  enter- 
ing more  and  more  into  the  financial  management  of  colleges  and  imiversi- 
ties,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  same  careful  consideration  extends  throughout 
the  organization  of  these  institutions.  Plain  business  principles  dictate 
that  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  funds  should  be  imder  a  department 
headed  by  a  responsible  business  manager;  that  the  bookkeeping  and  account- 
ing should  be  done  by  experts  giving  their  whole  time  to  the  work. 

Since  the  publication  in  1910  of  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  Carnegie  Foimda- 
tion,  containing  the  report  of  Mr.  Cooke  on  "Academic  and  Industrial  Efii- 
ciency",  a  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  on  this  subject.  At  the 
Boston  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education 
in  1912,  scientific  management  was  expoimded  by  its  inventors  and  most 
earnest  advocates  as  the  one  thing  lacking  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
to  make  them  of  greater  service  to  the  people  at  large,  and  to  save  them  from 
financial  ruin. 

Since  then,  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  academic  efficiency 
that  to  a  certain  extent  it  has  become  a  tender  subject  with  those  engaged 
in  college  and  university  work  in  the  capacity  of  teachers.  The  results. of 
this  agitation  no  doubt  have  been  beneficial,  since  keen  interest  has  developed 
and  the  weak  places  have  been  pointed  out  on  both  sides  of  the  arguments 
presented. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  the  field  of  conflicting  theories 
and  ttf  advocate  radical  changes  in  the  curricula  of  the  land-grant  colleges, 
or  to  suggest  reorganization  along  lines  differing  from  those  followed  at  the 
present  time  in  order  to  produce  ideal  results.  I  propose  rather  to  present 
a  few  facts  and  suggestions,  based  largely  upon  personal  observation,  which 
I  hope  may  be  of  interest  in  some  cases.  What  I  have  to  say  will  apply 
more  directly  to  the  separate  land-grant  colleges  than  to  those  having  the 
university  organization. 

The  problem  confronting  the  divisions  of  engineering,  or  engineering 
schools,  of  the  land-grant  colleges  rapidly  have  grown  more  and  more  complex. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  a  number  of  the  Western  states,  where  appropri- 
ations have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  institutions,  and 
consequently  concentration  of  effort  is  essential.  One  of  these  problems 
is  the  correlation  of  studies  and  courses  in  engineering  to  avoid  duplication 
and  to  intensify  the  work. 

These  institutions  usually  draw  their  heads  of  departments  and  adminis- 
trative officers  from  the  large  imiversities,  with  the  result,  in  some  cases, 
that  the  university  organization  is  appropriated  and  applied  to  conditions 
which  require  and  should  receive  special  and  independent  treatment. 

The  college  ordinarily  is  divided  into  departments,  each  with  a  respon- 
sible head  and  the  necessary  number  of  subordinates  to  perform  the  work 
in  a  creditable  maimer.    These  departments  naturally  fall  int^wogroups: 
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(1)  Departmenta  (Bering  major  oounee  leading  to  a  degree. 

(2)  Service  departmento. 

The  former  group  oontrols  the  curricula  leading  to  degrees  in  the  varioue 
lines  of  engineering — civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  etc.,  while  the  function 
of  the  latter  group  is  no  less  important,  but  is  merely  auxiliary  to  the  former, 
rendering  such  aid  as  may  be  required  by  the  degree  courses. 

A  list  of  the  gen^tU  service  departments  inductee  such  subjects  as  English, 
modem  languages,  mathematics,  eoonomics,  chemistry  and  physics.  The 
departments  of  mechanical  darwing,  surveying,  hydraulics,  mechanics, 
engineering  ld[x>ratory,  and  diopworic  also  contribute  strictly  technical  work 
to  the  courses  of  study  in  engineering. 

A  close  investigation  usually  will  show  that  these  departments  are  work- 
ing largely  along  independent  Unee  shaped  without  careful  reference  to  the 
requirements  and  needs  of  the  varied  interests  which  they  serve.  Much 
has  already  been  done  through  the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Engineering  Education  U>  bring  about  closer  relations  between  the  service 
departments  and  the  engineering  interests  which  they  serve,  but  each  institu- 
tion must  solve  its  own  problem  in  this  respect.  Many  difficulties  are  en- 
countered in  the  solution. 

Heads  of  departments  are  arbitrary  and  resent  suggestions  made  by  en- 
gineering departments  concerning  the  service  rendered.  Instructors  do  not 
maintain  the  proper  attitude  or  possess  the  requisite  ability  to  meet  require- 
ments imposed  by  other  departments  because  their  field  of  vision  does  not 
extend  far  enough  in  a  particular  direction.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  vast 
aggregation  of  subjects  which  rightfully  belong  together,  but  which  are  not 
properly  fitted  ^ith  reference  to  the  whole.  We  are  trying  to  build  a  solid 
structure  of  rocks  carefully  fitted  together,  but  find  instead  that  we  have 
only  a  pile  of  loose  stones.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  and  prevent 
duplication,  a  careful  organization  and  hearty  co-operation  among  depart- 
ments is  required.  A  perfunctory  organization  where  these  matters  are  dis- 
cussed in  meetings  of  the  engineering  faculties  in  itself  is  not  sufficient;  and 
the  dean,  or  other  administrative  officer,  should  insist  that  interested  departs 
ments  get  together  in  conference  and  work  out  syllabi  of  courses  so  that 
definite  results  may  be  obtained.  More  teachers  who  have  had  engineering 
training  are  needed  in  the  service  departments  of  mathematics,  English  and 
ph3r8ics.  The  engineering  departments  offering  degree  courses  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  taking  service  work  in  these  departments  but  laying  more 
stress  upon  other  lines  of  work  should  have  a  better  understanding  also. 

Much  unnecessary  duplication  of  work  within  an  institution  is  caused 
by  the  desire  of  each  engineering  department  to  build  up  and  maintain  a 
complete  unit  in  itself  instead  of  accepting  service  in  class  room  and  labora- 
tory from  other  departments,  naturally  better  equipped  to  render  the  service. 
For  example,  all  of  the  shopwork  courses  offered  in  a  college  would  be  given 
in  a  department  where  this  kind  of  work  is  the  leading  feature,  not  necessarily 
a  minor  adjunct  to  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering.  This  depart- 
ment, as  suggested  by  Professor  Diemer,  should  be  in  charge  of  a  broad  and 
capable  man  ranking  with  heads  of  engineering  departments.  He  would 
study  the  needs  of  the  different  groups  of  students  taking  work  in  his  depart- 
ment, both  with  reference  to  the  major  lines  of  work  taken  by  such  students 
while  in  college,  and  also  with  reference  to  their  probable  future  places  in 
the  industries  of  the  state.  Conferences  should  be  held  with  the  heads  of 
the  mechanical,  electrical,  mining,  and  other  departments  to  determine  the 
scope  of  required  work     The  shop  department  should  be  in  doae  touch 
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with  the  manufacturing  and  other  industries  of  the  state,  to  study  their  re- 
quirements and  to  put  the  engineering  graduates  in  a  position  to  be  of  real 
service  to  them. 

The  engineering  laboratories  may  be  conducted  profitably  upon  the  same 
plan  as  that  outlined  for  the  shops.  In  this  case  the  laboratory  department 
becomes  a  service  department  for  all  of  the  engineering  divisions,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  electrical  engineering,  in  which  case  it  seems  desirable 
to  have  the  laboratory  within  the  department.  The  head  of  the  laboratory 
should  have  equal  standing  with  other  heads  of  departments,  and  should 
have  a  competait  corps  of  assistants  specializing  in  different  branches  of 
laborat(»y  work,  such  as  materials,  cement,  highway  and  steam  and  gas 
engine  laboratories.  The  courses  offered  should  be  complete  in  thems^es 
and  planned  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  students  in  the  various 
oigineering  groups,  such  as  civil,  mechanical,  highway,  etc.  It  is  desirable 
also  to  offer  fadhties  for  elective  work  to  accommodate  students  who  are 
specialising  or  doing  research  work,  as  weU  as  those  ^^lo  wish  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  laboratory  methods  by  electing  general  courses. 

These  laboratories  should,  and  usually  do,  perform  a  valuable  service 
to  the  state  through  cooperation  with  state  bureaus  and  conmiissions  in  making 
tests  and  standardizing  work.  County  and  municipal  authorities  also 
call  frequently  upon  the  laboratory  to  furnish  information  coDcemiDg  mater- 
ials to  be  used  in  public  works.  Where  funds  are  available,  research  work 
is  carried  on  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  state  or  the  improvement  of  industrial  processes. 

In  all  of  the  instances  cited  the  independent  departmental  organization 
with  central  authority  is  preferable  to  s^)arate  laboratories  scattered  through- 
out the  institution  and  administered  under  different  departments.  DupUca- 
tion  both  of  equipment  and  courses  is  avoided  and  concentration  of  effort 
and  intaasity  of  purpose  are  attained. 

The  economic  and  satisfactory  administration  of  the  engineering  work 
pertaining  to  agriculture  fi^ms  one  o(  the  most  deUcate  and  perplexing  prob- 
lems with  which  the  land-grant  colleges  have  to  deal.  Agricultiu^  is  demand- 
ing more  and  more  technical  engineering  work  for  studoits  whose  principal 
work  is  in  the  several  divisions  of  that  subject.  Shall  these  courses  be  given 
in  the  school  of  agriculture,  or  shall  they  be  given  exclusively  in  the  school 
of  engineering  as  a  s^rice  to  the  school  of  agriculture?  If  the  former  plan 
is  adopted  some  duplication  of  equipment  and  instruction  necessarily  follows. 
For  example,  certain  shop  and  laboratory  courses  always  are  required.  If 
these  are  given  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  room  and  equipment  as  well 
as  instructors  are  duplicated.  Courses  in  survejring  and  in  dementary 
hydrauHcs  are  regarded  as  essential  for  students  in  studying  irrigation  farm- 
ing. These  courses  belong  stricUy  to  the  engineering  side  of  the  institution 
and  should  be  handled  there,  but  with  a  careful  consideration  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  student  takes  the  work.  If  the  purpose  is  to  obtain  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  instruments  and  the  elementary  principles  of  civil 
engineering  as  applied  to  irrigation  fanning,  the  course  should  be  planned 
and  conducted  with  this  purpose  always  in  view. 

Young  instructors  in  engineering  to  whom  such  classes  are  likdy  to  be 
assigned  often  will  forget  that  they  are  not  training  students  for  engineering, 
but  for  an  entirely  different  purpose,  and  will  fall  far  short  of  attaining  the 
ideal  result.  I  believe  engineering  instructors  attempting  such  work  shouki 
be  required  to  take  as  a  preparation  such  subjects  as  soil  physics  and  some 
courses  in  agronomy. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  absurd  to  have  thedepartmeaitof  agronomy, 
or  some  other  division  of  the  school  of  agriculture,  fitted  up  with  all  of  the 
engineering  equipment  necessary  to  teach  surv^ring  and  dementary  hy- 
draulics, and  thus  duplicate  work  which  must  be  given  in  the  school  of  en- 
gineering; for  the  work  will  be  unsatisfactory  imless  the  instructors  are  chosen 
with  reference  to  their  engineering  qualifications. 

Several  of  the  land-grant  colleges  have  established  departments  of  ag- 
ricultural engineering  to  solve  the  problem  of  providing  for  the  ever  increas- 
ing demand  for  technical  engineering  by  students  in  scientific  agriculture. 
Some  colleges  have  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  degree  courses  in  this  woric.  I 
believe  this  plan  will  be  adopted  generally  in  the  future.  It  correlates  the 
woric  of  two  divisions  which  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  hold  ak>of  and 
to  regard  each  other  with  suspicion.  Agriculture  is  b^iefited  greatly  by  this 
arrangement,  in  that  students  are  enabled  to  get  the  kind  of  engineering 
training  they  require  in  well  organized  departments  instead  of  picking  out 
here  and  there  from  engineering  courses  a  few  ill-assorted  fragments,  some- 
times grudgingly  given  by  a  department  having  no  great  sympathy  with 
the  demands  of  the  student. 

And  here  permit  me  to  ask:  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  sympathy  and  i4)preciation  as  well  as  a  lack  of  correlation  betwe^i  the 
agricultural  and  engineering  divisions  of  our  colleges?  Has  not  more  atten- 
tion been  given  to  the  matter  of  securing  an  adequate  share  of  the  funds 
appropriated  than  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  interests  of  all  of  the 
students? 

A  department  of  agricultural  engineering  is  an  engineering  pn^XMition 
and  should  be  administered  as  such.  However,  provision  must  be  made 
to  differentiate  the  work  in  favor  of  agricultural  training  just  as  we  differ- 
entiate it  to  produce  civil,  electrical,  mechanical  or  chemical  engineers. 

In  order  to  avoid  duplication  and  to  correlate  woric  in  the  engineering 
courses,  the  following  points  seem  to  stand  out  prominently: 

The  integrity  of  the  departmental  organisation  with  general  engineering 
administration  and  supervision  over  all. 

Strict  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  service  in  case  of  service 
departments. 

Close  cooperation  of  aU  engineering  departments  with  a  definite  purpose 
of  building  up  the  entire  school,  or  division  of  engineering,  rather  than  the 
undue  expansion  of  any  individual  department. 

Friendly  cooperation  between  engineering  and  agriculture  in  order 
efficiently  and  economically  to  cover  the  field  of  agricultural  engineering. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  propriety  of  the  sevo^l  courses  in  engineer- 
ing with  reference  to  each  other.  The  student  in  mechanical  engineering 
naturally  will  require  some  coiurses  which  are  given  in  the  civil  engineering 
department.  The  latter  department  has  the  equipment  and  instructing 
force  to  perform  the  service  to  the  advantage  of  both  departments,  if  prope* 
attention  is  given  to  the  requirements  of  the  mechanical  students. 

The  broad,  fundamental  training  in  mathematics,  economics,  language, 
and  the  sciences  forms  the  real  engineering  education.  It  is  here  Uiat  the 
reasoning  powers  are  developed,  breadth  of  vision  established,  and  power 
of  expression  secured.  The  strictly  technical  courses  which  are  added  during 
the  junior  and  senior  years  are  valuable  to  give  character  and  direction  to 
the  result,  and  to  give  a  finish  by  which  the  product  is  judged  in  the  worki, 
but  they  should  be  used  judiciously  and  combined  carefully  in  order  to  pro- 
duce good  working  results. 
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If  these  oounes,  fonniog  the  superstructure  of  an  engineering  education, 
are  too  ponderous  and  massive  for  the  foundation,  a  top-heavy  structure 
results  which  never  is  in  stable  equilibrium,  but  always  is  ready  to  fall  when 
the  real  test  comes.  If  the  finishing  courses  are  confined  strictly  to  one 
definite  branch  or  line  of  work,  such  a  policy  will  produce  the  narrow  spec- 
ialist, who  is  helpless  when  thrown  out  of  his  own  little  groove. 

The  real,  virile  graduate  in  engineering  is  the  product  of  a  well-balanced 
course,  not  too  much  crowded  with  technical  work,  but  based  upon  the  fun- 
damentals of  a  good  general  education,  where  overlapping  and  duplication 
of  work  have  been  carefully  avoided,  and  where  correlation  always  has  been 
the  watchword. 

This  result  also  squares  itself  with  the  principles  of  efficiency  engineering, 
for  it  represents  a  maximum  output  at  a  minimum  cost. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  9  a.  m.,  Thmsday,  August  12. 

MoRNiNO  Session,  Thubsdat,  August  12,  1915 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.  by  the  President. 

The  President.  The  chair  appoints  aa  committee  on  nominations, 
A.  Marston  of  Iowa,  C.  W.  Hewitt  of  New  Hampshire  and  A.  W.  Richter 
of  Montana. 

Box  FOB  THE  Establishment  or  Mechanic  Abtb  Expebiment  Stations 

Bt  O.  L.  Walleb 

This  paper  took  the  form  of  a  proposed  bill  establishing  engineering 
experiment  stations,  using  throughout  the  phraseology  of  the  Hatch  Act  sub- 
stituting the  words  "mechanic  arts"  for  "agriculture"  and  stating  the  proposed 
objects  and  duties  in  somewhat  different  language. 

In  discussion  the  following  views  were  expressed:  that  the  duties  of  such 
stations  as  laid  down  by  law  should  be  phrased  in  general  rather  than  in  8i>eci- 
fic  terms;  (per  contia)  that  general  terms  were  xmdesirable  and  that  clear, 
full  non-technical  specifications  were  preferable;  that  specific  statements 
would  be  likely  to  result  in  duplication  of  work  now  done  under  state  and 
federal  auspices;  and  that  in  states  where  state  universities  and  land-grant 
institutions  are  not  imited,  conflicting  interests  would  be  likely  to  assert 
themselves. 

On  motion,  the  executive  committee  was  authorized  to  take  such  steps 
as  seemed  advisable  in  the  furtherance  of  the  campaign  to  secure  federal 
aid  in  the  interests  of  engineering  experiment  stations. 

The  Pbesident.  "  The  Adaptation  of  Engineering  Experiment  Stations 
to  Local  Needs",  will  be  discussed  by  F.  E.  Tumeaure  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Adaptation  of  Engineering  Experiment  Stations  to  Local  Needs 
By   F.  E.  Turneauke 

The  development  of  engineering  experiment  stations  and  research  lab- 
oratories in  many  of  our  engineering  schools  in  the  past  few  years,  raises  the 
important  question  as  to  how  greatly  the  facilities  of  such  laboratories  actually 
are  needed  to  meet  the  local  demands  of  the  State  and  to  what  extent  they  may 
be  used  profitably  for  the  solution  of  general  problems  that  can  be  studied  at 
one  place  as  well  as  another. 
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That  local  needs  shonH  be  studied  and  provided  for  in  advance  of  work 
of  a  more  geneifll  character  goes  without  isaying;  but  the  question  may  be 
asked  whKher  the  variation  in  the  local  needs  of  different  states  ak>ne  is 
sutlicient  to  warrant  the  maintenance  of  separate  individual  laboratories, 
or  whether  the  chief  \Kork  of  such  laboratories  is  likely  to  be  of  a  moie  general 
character,  in  which  case  large  expenditures  by  ca?ii  state  might  be  questioned 
still  more  seriously. 

To  assist  in  an  efFcient  and  eooocHnic4U  de\elopment  of  these  experiment 
stations  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  activities  of  this 
Association,  lliis  is  a  matter  of  concern,  not  only  to  the  several  states 
but  also  to  thcf  Federal  Government,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  In  the  latter  case  the  same  general  question  has 
aiisen.  Many  of  the  agiicultural  problems  aie  local  in  nature  and  many  of 
them  also  at  c  general,  and  one  of  the  means  utilised  to  assist  in  the  correlation 
of  this  work  has  been  this  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Station*. 

As  compared  with  agriculture,  the  problems  in  the  field  of  engineering 
would  seem  to  be  more  general.  In  agricultuie  we  have  to  deal  with  wide 
variations  of  climate,  soil  and  market  conditions,  and  with  a  great  variety 
of  agricultural  products.  In  one  state  the  impoitant  problems  relate  to  com 
growing,  in  another  to  wheat,  in  another  to  cotton,  in  others  to  datr3ring, 
live  stock,  fruit,  tobacco,  irrigation  and  the  like  which  are  even  more  num- 
erous than  the  states  themselves.  In  spite  of  such  great  variety,  howeiver, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  large  amount  of  overlapping  and  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  effort  which  can  be  prevented  only  by  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  peculiar  problems  of  each  state,  t^e  facilities  available,  and  the  work 
that  is  being  accomplished  at  other  institutions. 

In  the  field  of  engineering  the  variation  in  conditions  in  some  respects  is 
less  than  in  agriculture.  Mateiials  of  construction  behave  in  about  the  same 
manner  in  Maine  as  in  California  and  the  strength  of  reinforced  concrete 
is  about  the  same  everywheie.  If  we  examine  the  subject  carefully  we  will 
find,  howevei ,  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  kind  of  work  which  an  en- 
engineering  laboratory  can  do  that  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  state  or  locality. 
It  will  be  found  also  that  a  fairly  wide  distribution  of  laboratory  facilities 
throughout  the  country,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  very  desirable. 

The  engineering  laboratory  or  experiment  station  should  serve  the  com- 
munity in  three  fairly  distinct  ways. 

First,  it  should  serve  as  a  local  ld[x>ratoiy  where  testing  facilities  already 
are  not  reasonably  adequate.  It  would  seem  hardly  wise  or  proper  for  a 
college  laboratory  to  attempt  to  compete  with  ot^^  laboratories  in  routine 
testing.  But  in  many  localities  private  laboratory  facilities  are  not  avail- 
able, and  in  such  cases  the  college  should  extend  its  facilities  to  the  public 
on  a  proper  fee  basis.  In  many  cases,  also,  the  laboratory  will  be  equipped 
to  do  certain  special  classes  of  testing  not  possible  elsewhere  and  will  have  at 
its  disposal  the  services  of  experts  equipped  to  handle  special  problems  bettw 
than  any  other  agency.  It  is  also  advantageous  g^erally  for  the  state  college 
laboratory  to  make  tests  for  other  state  institutions  and  state  oonmiiasions, 
such,  for  example,  as  testa  of  road  material  for  hi^way  commissions,  tests 
of  gafl  and  electric  standards  for  public  utility  conmiissions,  and  oth^  similar 
work.  The  college  laboratory  should  be  the  research  laboratory  (gt  all  state 
departments,  whether  or  not  any  of  the  personnel  of  the  college  has  an  official 
connection  with  such  department.  The  development  of  the  engineering 
experiment  station  along  these  lines  is  quite  obvious  and  is  not  greatly  coDr 
cern^  with  the  question  of  duplication  of  work  or  equipment. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  engineering  experiment  station  should  develop 
its  research  work  ?/ith  particular  reference  to  the  industrial  and  engineering 
activities  of  the  State.  These  vary  widely,  and  while  many  may  be  similar 
to  those  of  other  states,  the  individual  problems  are  likely  to  be  different 
in  some  respects.  It  is  true  also  that  assistance  often  can  be  rendered  by 
an  institution  in  the  same  state  or  locality  that  otherwise  would  not  be  rendered 
at  all,  even  though  similar  problems  had  been  encountered  and  solved  else- 
where. Dissemination  of  information  in  many  cases  is  the  thing  that  is 
needed,  and  the  college  often  may  be  the  best  agent  for  tins  work.  Personal 
acquaintance  also  is  very  helpful  in  many  cases.  The  development  of  an 
experiment  station  along  this  line  is  a  matter  of  sk>w  growth.  Opportunities 
for  work  of  this  character  may  not  be  very  obvious  at  first,  but  the  ultimate 
possibilities  are  large.  It  is  in  this  field  that  valuable  cooperation  can  be  had 
in  many  cases  on  the  part  of  individual  establishments  which  may  bring  re- 
sults of  much  value  to  an  entire  group  of  interests.  The  college  certainly  is 
justified  in  undertaking,  free  of  diarge,  any  line  of  study  at  the  request  or 
suggestion  of  any  single  interest  if  the  results  will  be  of  value  snd  may  be  made 
available  to  an  entire  group.  In  fact,  studies  undertaken  free  of  charge  for 
associations  of  manufacturers  or  similar  bodies,  are  likely  to  prove  the  best 
kind  of  public  service  which  the  laboratory  can  perform.  Work,  in 
cooperation  with  various  technical  societies,  local  and  national,  is  a 
fruitful  field.  Examples  of  research  belonging  to  this  categ(»y  which  may  be 
mentioned,  are  studies  made  (m  natural  resources,  such  as  mineral  deposits, 
days,  sands  and  gravel  for  concrete  piui)68es,  also  tests  of  various  products, 
especially  if  new  or  involving  the  use  of  untried  materials. 

But  the  laboratory  also  should  serve,  so  far  as  practicable,  any  single 
private  interest  of  the  state  which  needs  its  help  and  which  cannot  readily 
obtain  ihe  information  elsewhere.  Work  of  this  kind  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
satisfactory  on  the  part  of  the  college  as  the  other  classes  mentioned,  and 
requires  careful  regulation  of  fees  and  charges;  but  helping  individuals  helps 
the  State  and  it  would  seem  that  such  service  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  func- 
tion of  the  state  laboratory. 

The  third  function  of  the  experiment  station  is  that  of  general  research 
as  far  as  its  facilities  and  special  opportunities  may  warrant.  But  even  this 
work  can  be  adapted  to  a  considerable  extent  to  local  needs  and  conditions. 
For  example,  a  study  of  sewage  disposal  and  water  purification  would  be  suit- 
able especially  for  institutions  located  in  states  with  congested  populations, 
]Mroblems  of  hydraulics  in  irrigation  and  water  power  states,  naval  architecture 
in  states  having  ship  building  industries,  etc.  Conditicnis  in  various  schools 
also  differ  widely  with  respect  to  available  men  and  means  with  which  to 
conduct  such  research  work,  so  that  if  local  conditions  are  considered  care- 
fully in  all  respects  there  is  not  much  danger  of  unwise  duplication  until 
much  larger  sums  are  available  for  this  work  than  at  present. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  of  engineering  experiment  stations  will 
grow,  and,  for  the  best  interests  of  all,  wide  publicity  should  be  given  to  the 
results.  Thus  they  will  be  of  help  to  others  in  a  suggestive  way,  for  such  work 
as  may  be  of  local  interest  alone,  and  will  tend  to  prevent  wasteful  duplication 
in  work  of  a  more  general  character.  It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  most 
useful  functions  of  this  Association  might  be  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  clearing 
house  of  ideas  in  engineering  experimentation,  and  thus  to  promote  the  most 
helpful  woric  along  k>cal  lines,  at  the  same  time  preventing  unnecessary 
duptication  of  effort  in  the  more  general  fields  of  research. 
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A.  Mabston.  We  should  take  adyantage  of  every  oppoolimHy  to 
avoid  loes  of  efficiency  by  unnecessary  duplication.  We  should  have  a  dear- 
ing  house  among  ourselves  in  which  these  matters  may  be  handled  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  point  which  was  made  by  the  last  speaker  to  the  effect 
that  engineering  has  been  more  completely  established  than  agriculture  is 
very  interesting.  That  is  why  engineering  education  developed  early  as  com- 
pared with  agricultural  education.  But  our  agricultural  frioids  have  gotten 
ahead  of  us  in  some  phases  of  education  which  are  especially  characteristic 
of  our  land-grant  institutions,  such  as  experiment  stations  and  extension  ser- 
vice lines.  In  these  respects  relative  positions  of  agriculture  and  engineer- 
ing have  been  reversed  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  In  extension  work  and 
experiment  station  work  the  field  in  engineering  has  been  relatively  undevd- 
oped  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  undeveloped  constitutes  a  reason  for 
creating  an  engineering  experiment  station  in  each  state  as  rapidly  as  the  needs 
arise. 

A.  A.  PoTTEB.  The  devdopment  of  the  research  phase  of  mechanic 
arts  or  engineering  was  delayed  because  of  the  fact  that  engineering  research 
is  much  moie  expensive  than  agricultural  research.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
pursue  engineering  research  with  the  usual  equipment.  All  the  more  then 
is  it  absolutdy  necessary  that  there  should  be  no  duplication.  A  oonunittee, 
the  personnel  of  which  is  widdy  distributed,  should  study  the  experiments 
now  in  progress  at  the  various  state  colleges  and  universities  and  send  a  list 
thereof  to  others,  showing  the  fidds  which  are  being  covered.  Suggestions 
and  advice  would  be  valuable.  We  are  in  the  daric  as  to  ^lat  is  being 
done  and  such  a  procedure  would  enlighten  us. 

F.  E.  TuRNBAURE.  Duplication  should  especially  be  avoided  in  general 
lines  of  work  which  require  expensive  equipment.  Many  of  our  institutions 
cannot  afford  high  salaried  men  and  expensive  laboratories.  But  th&e 
are  many  things  which  can  be  done  that  are  not  expensive.  For  example, 
we  have  undertaken  at  Wisconsin  the  investigation  of  the  qualities  of  our 
sands  and  gravels.  As  the  state  is  rich  in  such  deposits  considerable  hdp 
may  thus  be  given  to  hi^way  engineers  and  others  at  a  very  small  cost. 
The  results  of  such  work  are  not  of  great  value,  say  in  Iowa,  where  conditions 
are  quite  different. 

Secrbtabt  Bissbll.  Would  not  the  likelihood  of  duplication  be  lessened 
if  all  the  institutions  had  channeb  of  publication?  Many  of  them  do  good 
work,  the  results  of  which  are  not  available. 

Thb  President.  ''The  Relation  of  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station  to  the  College  of  Engineering,*'  will  be  devdoped  by  C.  S.  Nichols 
of  Iowa. 

The  Relation  of  the  Engineering  Expebiment  Station  to  thb  Collbgb 

OF  Engineering 

By  C.  S.  Nichols  of  Iowa 

The  engineering  experiment  station  and  the  college  of  engineering  should 
be  thoroughly  coordinated.  Especially  along  four  lines  should  the  rdation- 
ship  and  mutual  benefit  be  evident: 

First,  The  station  should  afford  opportunity  for  instructors  to  carry 
on  research  and  experimentation.  An  engineering  educator,  to  be  successful, 
must  grow  in  the  profession.  His  value  lies  not  alone  in  his  knowledge  of 
theory,  but  in  its  application  to  ever  changing  practice.    Through  the  medium 
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of  peiBiateiit  and  systematic  research,  experimentation  and  preparation  of 
manuscript,  he  will  not  only  keep  pace  with  engineering  practice,  but  will 
also  have  the  personal  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  engineering  and  scientific 
Uterature  something  of  practical  value. 

Second.  Students  ^ould  be  encouraged  to  select  thesis  subjects  involving 
the  solution  of  local,  state  or  national  engineering  problems,  and  to  prosecute 
the  work  with  system  and  scientific  precision.  Under  the  direction  of  station 
experts  such  work  would  prove  of  value  to  students  as  training  in  real  experi- 
mentation, and  very  oft^i  might  result  in  theses  of  such  technical  value  as  to 
warrant  their  publication.  Much  preliminary,  work  could  be  accomplished 
for  the  station  by  assigning  different  phases  of  an  investigation  as  thesis  sub- 
jects. 

TMrd.  Data  resulting  from  special  research,  investigations,  tests  and 
analyses  or  compilation,  should  be  supplied  to  facility  and  students  alike. 
Station  bulletins  often  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  an  engineer's  library. 
Frequently  they  serve  as  valuable  supplements  to  engineering  o(^ege  textbooks 

Fourth,  The  station  should  constitute  definitely  organized  department 
of  the  college  of  engineering  for  prompt  and  systematic  public  service  work. 
State  supported  institutions  will  always  be  expected  to,  and  diould,  as  far  as 
poenble,  make  direct,  as  well  as  indirect,  returns  to  their  constituency,  through 
assistance  r^idered  individuals,  the  mining,  manufacturing,  transportation 
and  other  industries,  and  to  mimicipal,  coimty  and  state  governments.  Into 
this  work,  properly  governed  to  prevent  its  invasion  of  the  private  engineering 
field,  would  enter  any  of  the  trained  experts  of  the  college  of  engineering  as 
demand  therefor  arose.  Thus  there  would  be  a  special  department  operating 
to  furnish  expert  assistance  along  any  branch  of  engineering  or  industrial 
activity,  the  object  being  to  bring  about  a  greater  industrial  progress  and  a 
higher  plane  of  hving. 

G.  W.  BissBLL.  "Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow."  May  I  tell  you 
about  the  Iowa  acorn?  Some  twenty  or  more  years  ago  I  was  a  colleague 
of  Dean  Marston  and  of  equally  choice  spirits  who  were  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  research  idea.  We  desired  that  the  world  should  benefit  by  our 
work.  We  lacked  the  necessary  soil  and  water  to  make  the  acorn  grow, 
but,  nevertheless,  we  grew  it.  We  bought  apparatus  frran  the  regular  de- 
partmental appropriation,  using  such  sums  of  money  as  we  could  persuade 
the  watchdog  of  the  treasury  to  release.  Our  first  channd  of  publication 
was  a  private  venture,  a  monthly  pubhcation  known  as  the  "Iowa  Engineer". 
Four  members  of  the  engineering  faculty  jointly  edited  and  published  it  at 
their  own  risk.  It  paid  its  way,  mainly  by  the  advertisements  it  secured, 
although  there  was  a  small  subscription  list  of  alumni  and  others.  Final- 
ly the  work  attracted  the  attention  of  the  college  authorities  and  they  allot- 
ted to  it  a  few  hundred  dollars.  I  am  personally  gratified  to  see  how  large 
and  glorious  an  oak  has  grown  from  the  acorn  we  planted  many  years   ago. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m. 

Attbbnoon  Session,  Thubsdat,  August  12,  1915 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  by  the  President. 
The  Presidbnt.    Dean  O.  V.  P.  Stout  of  Nebraska  will  draw  "Lessons 
from  the  Experience  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations." 
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LassoNB  TO  BB  Drawn  fbom  thb  Experibncb  of  thb  AoaicuLTmuLL 
ExpERiicBNT  Stations 

By  O.  V.  P.  Stout 

The  experience  of  the  agricultural  experiment  BtaUons  in  this  country 
has  resulted  in  the  evolution  of  some  very  definite  ideas  as  to  their  functions, 
relations,  organisation,  policy  and  procedure.  These  ideas  have  been  given 
expressicm  most  authoritatively  in  the  publications  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  United  States. Department  of  Agriculture,  including  the  re- 
ports of  conunittees  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review  some  of 
these  expressions  and  to  consider  how  far  they  may  apply  in  connection 
with  engineering  experiment  stations  organised  or  to  be  organised  in  the  land- 
grant  colleges. 

The  discussion  frran  the  first  must  take  account  of  scmie  fimdamental 
differences  in  conditions.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  that  at  present  the 
engineering  stations  must  depend  wholly  upon  state  appropriati<»]s  for  support, 
and  upon  state  and  institutional  authority  for  supervision.  Another  is  that 
in  agriculture  the  stations  practically  have  thdr  field  entirely  to  themselves, 
whereas  in  engineering  it  is  quite  largely  occupied  by  other  agencies,  both 
pubhc  and  private.  A  third  difference  is  based  on  the  fact  that  organization 
in  the  two  industries  is  not  the  same,  the  units  in  agriculture  being  so  much 
smaller  in  site  and  so  much  greater  in  number  than  in  engineering.  Finally, 
and  in  large  measure  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  already  noted,  the  occasion 
for  the  establishment  of  an  engineering  station  may  be  merely  the  proper 
utilisation  of  a  byproduct  in  the  form  of  research  results,  whereas  in  agri- 
culture the  station  in  its  present  status  has  its  own  independent  and  s^Murate 
purpose. 

The  agricultural  experiment  station  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  college. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Land-Grant  Act  in  1862  there  were  a  few  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  some  experimentation  in  agricul- 
ture was  carried  on  both  by  public  and  private  agencies  of  investigation. 
Considering  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  f(»ination  of  the 
Union,  progress  had  been  slow  and  results  meager.  The  establishment 
of  the  land-grant  colleges  called  to  the  work  of  agricultural  instruction  a  body 
of  men  who  th^^by  were  exposed  to  the  influences  which  lead  the  teacher 
to  approach  the  field  of  investigation.  As  a  result,  experimental  work, 
carried  on  under  varying  degrees  of  system  and  organisation,  became  early 
an  attendant  featiu*e  of  the  colleges.  The  promotion  of  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  experiment  stations  was  the  object  of  a  convention  c^  delegates 
from  the  agricultural  colleges  which  met  in  Washington  in  1883.  By  the  time 
that  the  Hatch  bill  was  before  Congress  in  1886,  about  seventeen  of  the 
states,  either  through  the  medium  of  regularly  organized  experiment  stations 
or  otherwise,  were  engaged  systematically  in  the  work  of  agricultural  experi- 
mentation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  mechanic  arts  was  emphasized  equally  with 
agriculture  in  the  Land-Grant  Act,  it  must  occur  to  us  to  inquire  why  an  im- 
pulse for  the  creation  of  engineering  experim^it  stations  was  not  developed 
contemporaneously  with  that  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  those  devoted 
to  agriculture.  The  extent  to  which  the  exact  sciences — mathematics  and 
mechanics — ^underlie  engineering  will  go  far  to  explain  this.  The  field  was 
open  ^t  that  time  for  a  large  amount  of  investigation  requiring  only  abstract 
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reasoning  on  the  basis  of  some  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  physics  which  had 
been  established  early  and  a  minimum  of  new  observational  data.  The 
majority  of  early  teachers  of  engineering  who  felt  moved  to  enrich  ihe  fidd 
therefore  were  able  to  occupy  themselves  along  these  lines.  The  necessity 
and  desire  for  publication  and  record  of  results,  which  figured  as  a  motive 
in  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  stations,  was  met  largely  in  engineering 
by  the  facilities  afforded  by  technical  periodicals  and  society  proceedings. 

Among  the  many  developm^its  which  may  be  cited  as  contributing 
to  the  emergence  of  the  engineering  experiment  station  propaganda,  it  seems 
that  none  can  be  more  completely  basic  and  comprehensive  than  the  idea, 
which  has  come  to  us  chiefly  through  the  experience  of  the  agricultural  divi- 
sions, that  research  within  the  division  is  a  vitalising  element,  influmcing 
not  only  the  interior  work  but  the  relations  with  the  pubhc. 

Research  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
Although  the  language  of  the  Hatch  Actis  ci4)ableof  this  interpretati<m,  and, 
doubtless,  it  would  have  been  admitted  from  the  first,  it  is  only  through  having 
to  contend  for  it  that  it  has  become  established  cleariy  as  a  guiding  principle. 
The  passage  of  the  Adams  Act  in  1906  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  expen- 
ditures from  the  Hatch  fund  for  attendant  features  of  station  work,  sudi  as 
administration  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  permitted  under  the  terms 
of  that  act  and  as  in  large  degree  demanded  by  conditions  at  the  stations, 
and  the  absorption  of  state  appropriations  by  purchases  of  land,  construc- 
tion of  buildings  and  in  various  state  activities  assigned  to  the  stations,  left 
too  small  a  residue  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  primary  work  of  research. 
Occasion  was  therefore  taken  in  framing  the  Adams  Act  to  provide  for  regu- 
lating the  expenditure  thereunder  and  to  restrict  it  to  the  piu*pose  of  "paying 
the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  original  researches  or  experiments 
bearing  directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States."  In  the 
administration  of  this  fund  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  witii 
the  graierally  cordial  cooperation  of  the  station%  emphasis  has  accrued  to 
research,  and  the  ideal  in  that  respect  has  taken  fairly  definite  shape  and  is 
hdd  persistently  to  view. 

Some  of  the  recognised  obstades  to  the  progress  of  the  stations  toward 
the  desired  status  have  been  enumerated  and  serve  fairly  to  indicate  that 
status.  In  1906,  the  committee  on  station  organisation  and  policy  of  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
sensed  the  chief  difficulties  of  that  time  as  follows:  "  (1)  a  lack  of  clear  dis- 
crimination between  investigation  in  a  strict  sense  and  ordinary  experimental 
work;  (2)  a  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  piu*pose  and  plan  of  the  investigations; 
(3)  a  tendency  to  take  up  too  large  or  broad  problems;  and  (4)  the  outlining 
of  too  large  a  number  of  projects."  The  situation  was  characterised  as  pre- 
senting ''indications  of  a  c^i.ain  unreadiness  for  research  of  the  true  type", 
and  it  was  further  noted  that  ''many  of  our  station  workers  see  only  the  im- 
mediate duty  of  the  station  to  the  local  farmer  of  today.  They  forget  that 
the  station  has  a  duty  to  all  phases  of  agriculture  in  a  broad  sense,  in  order 
that  its  labors  may  lead  to  much  more  permanent  and  widespread  b^iefit." 

Equally  important  with  the  proper  conception  of  the  primary  purpose 
for  which  the  stations  exist  is  the  realization  of  the  conditions  essential  to  the 
carrying  out  of  that  purpose. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  research  must  be  attacked  simultaneously  from 
different  quarters,  and  require  the  concurrent  services  of  specialists  in  different 
lines.  A  good  instance  of  this  is  the  work  undertaken  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Utah  station,  directed  to  astudy  of  the  various  effects  of  irrigation  water 
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applied  to  crops  at  different  times  and  in  varying  amounts.  This  required 
the  enlistment  of  several  departments  of  the  station,  including  dionists, 
agronomists  and  engineers,  followed  by  a  final  analysis  from  the  stanc^x>int 
of  the  economist.  Also,  ihe  work  of  any  single  station  and  of  the  stations 
as  a  whole  must  be  correlated  to  the  end  of  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication 
as  well  as  unbalanced  research,  and  to  insure  cumulative  results  and  continued 
advance.  From  theee  and  similar  considerations  it  is  evident  that  organisa- 
tion and  therefore  administration  are  necessary.  Mere  organisation,  without 
an  active  follow-up  in  the  way  of  administration,  will  be  inert. 

The  committee  on  station  organisation  and  policy  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  has  reviewed  quite 
thoroughly  the  question  of  the  relation  of  administration  to  research,  with 
conclusions  substantially  as  follows.  The  field  of  each  station  worker  should 
be  defined  accivatdy,  and  in  his  investigations  within  that  field  he  should 
be  protected  and  funds  and  isquipment  provided  sufficient  to  the  ends.  ''The 
lees  administration  the  better,  if  only  proper  ends  are  attained;  but  workers 
must  recognise  the  necessity  of  organisation  and  therefore  of  administration." 
In  dealing  even  with  mature  and  qualified  workers  the  administration  should 
be  qualified  to  judge  c^  the  value  or  necessity  of  proposed  work,  its  relation 
to  other  work,  and  of  the  adequacy  of  available  funds,  equipment  and  time. 
The  woric  once  having  been  planned  and  authorised,  the  worker  should  not 
be  interfered  with  until  results  are  due.  Theee  required  results,  however, 
may  be  in  the  native  of  progress  reports  to  be  chedced  against  the  schedule 
which  was  formulated  when  the  work  was  planned.  ''A  good  station  and 
a  good  director  graierally  go  together."! 

Continuity  of  station  wtak  is  essential,  but  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
objects  to  attain.  It  is  opposed  by  too  frequent  changes  in  woridng  force, 
dropping  work  to  meet  actual  or  supposed  clamor  for  other  lines,  work  undeiv 
taken  without  complete  assurance  that  facilities  can  be  provided,  govern- 
ment by  the  station  staff  #«ther  than  by  the  director,  amount  of  teaching 
and  extension  work  required  of  station  officers,  and  by  undertaking  too 
many  lines  of  work.  "Money  spent  on  discontinued  or  interrupted  projects 
usually  is  very  largely  wasted."  In  a  recent  report  of  the  Office  of  Eiq)^ i- 
ment  Stations  it  is  noted  that  a  better  understanding  of  the  time  dement 
in  investigation  has  been  reached.  Even  the  public  is  less  indined  than 
formerly  to  press  unduly  for  the  answers  to  problems  which  are  under  in- 
vestigation. This,  in  facilitating  sound  progress,  should  contribute  to  con- 
tinuity as  well. 

That  research  requires  favorable  conditions  for  the  worker  has  become 
an  established  principle  with  the  directing  agencies  in  station  woric.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  planning  of  a  research  project  to  the  finiJ  inter- 
pretation and  analysis,  the  proceeding  is  a  thoughtful  one.  Undue  and 
unseasonable  interruption  or  interference  of  any  kind  is  distracting  to  the 
worker  and  disorganising  in  its  effect  upon  the  project.  In  the  statements 
of  policy  for  station  work  repeated  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  elimination  or 
minimizing  of  distracting  influences.  The  chief  of  such  influences  are  related 
to  the  work  of  instruction,  interior  and  exterior.  It  has  been  recommended 
as  "an  ideal  policy,  to  be  adopted  as  rapidly  as  the  conditions  of  the  various 
stations  will  permit,  that  those  charged  with  research  be  completdy  freed 
from  all  responsibility  for  routine  class-room  teaching;  and  that  as  a  step 
in  tlus  direction  the  teaching  required  of  the    investigator  be  limited  to  a 
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mftyitniim  of  three  hours  per  week  during  one  semester  annually,  to  be  given 
along  the  line  of  his  speciality .'*.i  It  is  quite  generally  true  that  the  capable 
scientific  investigator  is  one  who  enjoys  association  with  qualified  and  appre- 
ciative learners  in  his  field.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  students  cannot 
be  kept  away  from  him  if  he  is  a  good  man  in  his  line.  A  fair  interpretation 
of  ihe  strictures  which  have  been  drawn  seems  to  be  that  while  one  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  a  research  project  should  have  no  formal  or  class-room 
teaching  to  do,  the  regulation  should  not  extend  to  informal  and  incidental 
instruction  of  college  students,  so  long  as  it  is  not  carried  to  that  excess  which 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  improbable.  Considering  f<»r  the  moment  the 
interest  of  the  teaching  branch,  there  is  unanimous  agreement  to  the  effect 
that  participation  in  research  work  conduces  to  effective  teaching,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  become  too  engrossing,  and  for  this  reason  the  teachers  should 
be  afforded  the  closest  possible  contact  with  the  research  work.  This  can  be 
done  to  good  effect  without  charging  them  heavily  with  responsibility  for 
investigation. 

As  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  reached  the  point  where  their 
results  had  been  incorporated  into  practice  with  favorable  effect,  and  depend- 
ence upon  them  for  solution  of  problems  affecting  practice  had  accrued, 
the  contact  of  the  woricers  with  the  public  through  correspondence,  confer- 
ence and  lecture  engagements  increased  greatly.  Up  to  a  certain,  or  perhaps 
to  an  uncertain,  point  this  contract  was  stimidating  and  redounded  unquali- 
fiedly to  the  good  of  the  station  work.  The  time  arrived  however,  several  years 
ago,  when  the  demands  of  this  sort  upon  the  time  and  strength  of  investi- 
gators drew  them  too  much  aside  from  productive  labors.  At  the  same  time 
the  research  work,  feeding  in  a  sense  upon  itself,  expanded  and  became  more 
exacting.  The  work  of  college  instruction,  also,  as  has  been  noted,  came 
to  be  looked  upon  distinctly  as  an  interference.  This  situation  has  led  to  the 
differentiation  of  the  agricultural  divisions  into  the  three  branches  of  organi- 
sation, namely:  station,  interior  teaching  and  extension,  each  one  manned 
principally  by  those  whose  primary  duty  is  to  their  own  branch.  The  proper 
relations  which  the  experiment  station  and  its  workers  should  bear  to  the  new 
branch  of  extension  has  been  given  consideration,  with  the  result  that  a  scheme 
of  organisation  and  policy  is  fairly  discernible;  being,  however,  much  more 
definite  in  respect  to  some  points  than  to  others.  As  in  the  relation  to  interior 
instruction,  the  station  worker  is  to  be  guarded  and  not  burdened  with  schedule 
or  other  duties  in  extension  which  may  affect  his  station  assignments;  but  the 
principle  that  'the  experiment  station  is  for  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge 
and  the  extension  service  for  dissemination  is  not  to  be  construed  too  literally 
or  narrowly."* 

More  or  less  work  of  a  regulatory  nature, — such,  for  instance,  as  fer- 
tiliser inspection  and  control — has  be«i  assigned  to  the  stations  in  the  various 
states,  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  legLslative  designation  of  members 
of  the  staff.  Independently  of  whether  it  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  stations  to  eliminate  this  work,  it  is  not  practicable  at  once  to  do  so. 
In  deflecting  and  distracting  station  workers  of  course  it  may  be  fully  as 
objectionable  as  the  other  non-research  activities  which  have  been  discussed; 
and  the  ronedy,  where  the  situation  demands  a  remedy,  must  be  the  same: 
separate  organisation  and  support.  Work  of  the  same  natiu^  tends  in  some 
states  to  attach  itself  to  the  engineering  divisions  also.    The  extent  to  which 
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it  wiH  do  80,  howeFer,  k  laifeiy  within  the  oontitd  of  the  iDStitiitkm.  My 
own  somewluit  tentatiTe  idea  is  that  the  engineering  divisions  should  be  active 
in  instituting  state  activities  of  idiich  they  may  be  presumed  to  have  the  best 
conception,  and  that  when  it  seems  necessary  or  advisable  to  do  so,  they 
should  carry  the  burden  of  these  throu^  the  organisation  and  prdiminary 
stages.  But  f  doubt  the  wisdom  of  taking  on  any  such  woric  as  a  pennanoit 
obligaticMi. 

Station  w<n^  competoB  with  the  interior  teaching  and  extension  branches 
of  an  institution  not  only  for  the  services  of  men  but  also  for  the  appreciation 
and  mippoti  of  the  pidilic.  Now  that  the  lines  are  drawn  quite  clearly, 
the  stations  are  realising  that  a  large  part  of  the  pc^nilar  appreciation  which 
Uiey  had  enj<^3red,  especially  that  which  was  local,  accrued  to  them  through 
their  extension  activities  and  will  tend  to  follow  the  extension  branch.  The 
public  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  exercise  a  wise  discrimination  in  such  a 
matter  and  is  prone  to  attach  its  favor  to  the  diq>enser  rather  than  the  pro- 
ducer of  benefits.  Moreover,  the  Smith-Levor  Act  demands,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  apportionment  of  government  money  f ot  extoision,  that  the 
State  in  each  case  shall  contribute  funds  in  equal  amount.  It  must  appear, 
therefore,  to  the  legislatures  that  for  each  dollar  that  they  appropriate  for 
agricultural  extensicm  two  will  become  available,  while  an  i^ipropriation 
for  research  makes  available  only  the  amount  of  the  same.  So  far  as  federal 
appropriations  of  the  nature  of  the  Hatch,  Adams  and  Smith-Lever  Acts 
are  concerned,  we  have  in  engineering  practically  a  dean  sheet  to  work  upon. 
The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  agricultural  field  seems  to  be  manifestly 
to  the  effect  that  the  movement  for  government  support  should  be  directed 
in  behalf  of  research,  to  the  present  exclusion  of  the  other  branches,  and  with 
the  aim  of  inducing  the  government  to  make  provision  on  a  scale  which  will 
meet  practically  the  entire  need  of  support  for  engineering  research  in  the 
land-grant  colleges.  The  other  branches,  especially  extension,  can  d^>end 
with  greater  assurance  upon  the  respective  states  in  each  case. 

From  the  discussions  it  appears,  in  part  explicitly  and  in  part  by  inference, 
that  there  are  important  respects  in  which  station  poUcy  as  to  devek^ment 
may  differ  from  that  which  attaches  to  the  teaching  organisation.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  requirement  for  symmetry  in  development  does  not 
rest  upon  research  with  the  same  insistence  as  upon  instruction,  and  that  a 
more  effective  station  results  from  a  few  strong  departments  than  from  a 
larger  number  of  inferior  ones.  The  argument  seems  to  point  to  the  principle 
that  in  station  work  the  concentration  of  support  upon  the  strong  d^>artm^it8 
and  upon  those  in  ^diich  there  are  possibilities  of  strength  is  justifiable  and 
proper;  and  that  each  station  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  do 
diiefly  that  idiich,  in  view  of  the  qualifications  of  its  staff  and  the  nature 
of  \ocb1  facilities,  it  is  best  fitted  to  do,  to  the  end  that  the  sum  total  of  results 
frcHn  an  of  the  stations  may  conduce  most  effectively  to  the  establishm^it 
of  a  strong  foundation  in  fact  and  principle  for  the  industry  as  a  whole.  There 
are  conditions  at  every  station  which  t^id  to  this  accentuation  of  certain  lines 
of  research,  and  this  will  be  equally  true  in  engineering.  It  is  important  to 
oonsidor  whether  the  concentration  shall  come  as  a  more  or  less  reluctant 
jdelding  to  local  conditions  of  whatever  nature,  or  in  largw  degree  and  as  a 
delib«*ate  poUcy  directed  to  the  recognition  of  those  conditions  and  looking 
upon  them  as  indicating  the  best  oi^Knrtunities  for  service  to  the  industry 
and  enhancemmt  of  the  reputation  of  the  station. 

There  seems  to  have  been  relatively  little  discussion  of  form  of  organi- 
sation as  distinguished  from  principles  <^  administration.    Probably  thie 
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18  because  the  prindpleB  of  admioistration  as  established  by  experienos 
and  discussion  point  the  way  to  organisation  so  dearly  that  it  has  followed 
as  a  matter  <^  course.  So  ^  as  i^ypears,  the  evdution  has  been  direct  and 
the  organisation  of  all  agricultural  divisions  has  been  at  all  times  essentially 
the  same  in  type,  apparent  variations  being  explainable  as  representing 
different  stages  of  progress  toward  expansion  of  a  single  type.  That  type 
in  its  complete  or  ultimate  form  may  be  assumed  to  be  that  which  has  been  set 
forth  as  follows: 

"The  work  of  the  college  as  a  whole  should  naturally  be  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  subject  matter  into  departments,  such  as  those  of  agronomy, 
animal  husbandry,  dairying,  hOTticulture,  etc.  Since  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  information  on  any  subject  given  to  the  student  and  the  public, 
should  represent  the  views  of  the  institution  as  a  whole,  all  the  experimenters, 
teachers,  and  extension  woricers  should  be  grouped  by  departments.  Thus 
the  departm^it  of  agronomy  should  embrace  all  the  agronomists  employed 
by  ihe  college,  whether  they  are  engaged  in  experimenting,  teaching,  or 
extrusion  work. 

''Each  department  will  naturally  be  presided  over  by  a  head  pro- 
fessor, who  will  have  authority  to  assemble  all  workers  in  his  line  for  con- 
sultation regarding  the  subject  matter  of  their  work,  methods  of  instruction 
etc.  All  the  workers  will  be  expected  to  keep  in  dose  touch  with  their  re- 
spective departments,  so  as  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  their  work  and  the 
progress  of  knowledge  in  those  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  each  memb^  of 
a  department  will  be  a  member  of  the  experiment  station,  the  college  instruc- 
tion force,  or  the  extension  division,  and  in  some  cases  will  take  part  in  the 
work  of  more  than  one  branch.  *  *  * 

"To  carry  out  such  an  organisation  several  classes  of  administrative 
officers  are  required.  The  college  of  agriculture,  induding  its  research, 
interior  teaching,  and  extension  work,  will  be  in  charge  of  a  dean.  Under 
this  dean  will  be  three  directors,  (1)  of  the  experiment  station,  (2)  teaching 
division,  and  (3)  extensicm  divisioo.  Each  of  t^ese  directors  will  have  ad- 
mimstrative  control  of  his  division  and  of  the  men  assigned  to  it  as  far  as  the 
program  for  the  employment  of  their  time  and  assignment  to  duties  is  concerned . 
Where  the  work  and  staffs  of  the  divisions  overlap  or  cooperation  is  desirable, 
the  three  directcuis  diould  form  an  administrative  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  dean."i 

Since  the  (nganisation  of  the  engineering  divisions,  so  far  as  they  have 
progressed,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  agricultural  divisions,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  the  form  which  has  been  adjudged  appropriate  for  the  full 
growth  of  the  one  will  serve  likewise  the  purposes  of  the  other. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  publication  and  record  as  one  of  the  chief 
ends  to  be  served  by  ihe  organization  of  experiment  stations.  The  experience 
in  tlus  respect  is  as  instructive  as  that  along  the  lines  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed, since  it  covers  conditions  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  will  be 
dui^cated  in  the  enginemng  fiekl. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  experiment  stations  the  results  of 
agricultural  investigations  in  the  land-grant  colleges  were  not  assured  of  pub- 
lication. They  were  liable  to  be  lost  or  destroyed  or  buried  in  department 
files.  The  stations  began  by  publishing  bulletins  without  dassifioation  of 
any  aori,  A  single  publication  would  set  forth  the  methods  and  results  of 
a  piece  of  research  work,  and  within  the  same  covers  it  would  undertake  to 
point  out  to  the  farmer  the  practical  applications.    The  methods  would  be 
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described  for  the  benefit  or  information  of  the  scientific  worker  and  those  whose 
kno^edge  and  training  might  qualify  ibem  to  weigh  the  oondusioiui  in  the 
light  of  the  evidence  adduced.  This  type  of  bulletin  has  been  found  to  give 
rise  to  impatience  on  the  part  of  both  classes  of  readers.  The  scimtific  readw 
resents  the  style  and  much  of  the  subject  matto-  of  the  pages  which  he  must 
examine  to  extract  that  which  is  of  interest  to  him.  The  farmer  or  the  non- 
scientific  reader,  unaccustomed  as  he  is  to  a  discriminating  and  selective 
examination  of  literature  of  any  sort,  concludes  that  because  there  is  so  mudi 
that  he  does  not  understand,  the  entire  wcn-k  is  of  a  theoretical  and  impractical 
nature.  Realising  the  condition,  and  in  order  to  adapt  their  publications 
better  to  the  convenience  and  understanding  of  their  read^^  and  also  as 
a  measure  of  economy  resulting  from  a  reduced  volume  of  the  popular  bul- 
letins and  reduced  circulation  of  the  more  scientifically  written  ones,  many 
of  the  stations  have  adopted  the  expedient  of  publishing  a  series  of  technical 
bulletins  designed  for  the  scientific  reader,  and  of  excluding  severely  technical 
matter  from  the  bulletins  intended  for  general  circulation.  Even  this  has 
not  been  found  to  meet  fuUy  the  needs  of  the  8itu!:.tion,  and  about  two  years 
ago,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  pursuant  to  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  CoUeges  and  Experiment  Stations,  after  conference  wiUi  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  undertook  the  publication  of  ''The  Journal  of 
Agricultural  Research.''  It  was  considered  that  this  undertaking  was 
justified  by  the  considerations  which  appear  substantially  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Its  files  will  facilitate  the  task  of  the  research  worker  in  informing 
himself  as  to  the  work  already  done  contributing  toward  a  solution  of  his 
problems.  The  information  will  be  more  readily  accessible  and  will  require 
less  sifting  than  that  which  is  scattered  through  a  multitude  of  pamphlets 
from  a  large  number  of  stations. 

Statements  of  work  in  progress  are  desirable  more  frequently  than  they 
appear.  The  Journal  may  supplement  and  to  some  extent  supplant  the  sta- 
tions in  the  publication  of  such  material. 

Minor  and  byproduct  items  of  research  woric,  not  adapted  to  publi- 
cation in  separate  bulletins  nor  closely  enough  related  to  the  subject  mattw 
of  larger  bulletins  to  justify  their  inclusion  therein,  may  be  published  in  such 
a  journal. 

The  files  of  a  dignified  journal  are  more  nearly  insured  of  preservation 
by  both  public  and  private  agencies  than  are  the  misodlaneous  bulletins 
of  the  stations. 

As  presenting  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  research  in  agriculture, 
'The  Joiimal  of  Agricultural  Research"  must  be  more  effective  than  the  sta- 
tion bulletins. 

It  is  claimed  also,  that  the  Journal  is  superior  to  the  station  publicaticHis 
in  bringing  the  attainments  and  capacities  of  station  woricers  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  portion  of  the  world  at  large  which  may  be  able  to  appreciate 
and  in  various  ways  to  reward  the  same.  This  result  not  only  is  one  to  which 
the  station  workers  are  entitled,  but  one  to  which  the  world,  fl4>preciative 
of  the  knowledge  conveyed,  also  is  entitled. 

The  Experiment  Station  Record,  now  in  its  thirty-second  volimie,  is 
a  nnrnthly  publication  issued  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  It 
furnishes  a  classified  index  and  a  brief  review  note  of  all  publications  of  inr 
terest  to  workers  in  the  agricultural  divisions,  which  have  come  to  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  editors.  This  is  its  main  feature  and  justification,  although  it 
oontaiDfi  also  editorials  and  news  notes. 

If  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  engineering  eoqieriment  statiiMos  are  to 
recdve  federal  support  and  come  under  federal  supervision  after  the  manner 
of  Uie  agricultural  ejq^erimoit  stations,  it  seems  Uiat,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
organisation,  the  engineering  divisions  may  accept  as  rmdy  made  the  scheme 
of  publication  now  operative  in  agriculture.  However,  there  will  be  some 
differences  in  scale  and  proporticm. 

A  relatively  large  number  of  the  bulletins  issuing  from  engineering 
experiment  stations  and  embodying  the  results  of  research  therein  will  be 
technical  bulletins  which  cannot  be  read  completely  by  others  than  engineers 
or  sdentists.  In  the  industries  Uie  results  of  research  are  not  taken  up  directly 
by  Uie  individual  work^v,  but  by  the  technical  heads  of  the  organisations, 
whose  province  it  is  to  train  and  direct  the  workers  in  the  practical  applica- 
ticNis.  In  some  of  the  fidds,  notably  in  sanitary  engineering,  in  w^ch  I 
betieve  it  is  admitted  that  all  workers  must  be  teachers  and  advocates  as 
wdl,  a  series  of  popular  bulletins  will  be  appropriate.  Bulletins  whidi  pre- 
sent the  results  of  investigation  and  analyses  of  conditions  of  productidn 
and  bargaining  in  the  industries  also  will  be  of  a  semi-popular  type  at  least. 
Even  in  these,  however,  it  will  appear  quite  of  ten  that  the  publication  should 
issue  from  the  extension  rather  than  the  research  branch  of  the  division. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  established  and  reputable  engineering 
periodicals,  and  of  the  regularly  published  inroceedings  of  engineering  societies, 
the  files  of  all  of  these  being  found  in  fairly  complete  form  in  libraries  widely 
distributed  over  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  colleges,  a  doubt  may  arise 
as  to  whether  there  will  be  full  justification  for  a  periodical  corresponding 
in  its  nature  and  uses  to  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research.  There  is  at 
present  in  this  country  no  publication  which  might  be  called  a  Journal  of 
]g)nginemng  Research.  Is  it  not  possible  that  such  a  journal  might  contribute 
materially  to  the  elevation  of  the  engineering  pnrfession,  not  only  absolutely 
but  in  the  estimation  both  of  the  scientific  and  the  industrial  or  practical 
workl? 

The  experience  of  the  stations  in  their  exterior  relations  is  a  subject 
which  will  repay  study  by  the  engineering  divisions.  It  will  be  found  that 
ih&[e  are  possibilities  of  friction  and  antagonism  in  these  relations.  Any 
single  station  may  find  itsdf  arrayed  in  respect  to  policy  or  action  against 
either  its  own  governing  board,  its  constituent  public,  the  federal  supervising 
agency,  the  combined  sense  of  the  Association  of  Ammcan  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  or  against  two  or  more  of  these  at  the  same  time. 
The  very  fact,  however,  that  there  are  so  many  of  these  elements  in  the 
situation  and  that  the  inter-connections  have  come  to  be  such  that  each  may 
be  influenced  by  the  others,  tends  to  make  harmony  more  secure,  to  insure 
a  just  and  rightful  issue  of  differences,  and  to  give  forceful  backing  to  pro- 
portions of  merit. 

Until  federal  appropriations  for  the  engineering  experiment  stations 
are  obtained,  with  the  accolmpanying  governmental  supervision,  only  a  few 
of  them  will  be  able  to  operate  under  the  conditions  which  the  experience 
in  agriculture  indicates  as  essential  to  the  full  quality  and  effect  of  their  work. 
Many  of  them  must  proceed  on  a  basis  very  much  ihe  same  as  that  of  a  minority 
of  the  agricultural  stations  in  their  beginnings.  The  station  in  such  case 
wiU  depend  for  its  justifioation  upon  the  extent  to  whidi  added  system  and 
diraotioii  imptovw  th«  quality  aiid.  adaptability  of  the  rsstarch  work,  upon 
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the  aasuranoe  that  the  reiuHs  wiU  be  siade  ■oowrible  throui^  poMicatioii, 
Anduponthedevebprneatof  anudeuBof  oiBaniiiition  whkh  can  be  expended 
into  a  fuU  coordinate  Iwanch  when  the  neceewiry  financial  aupport  becomeB 
aTaHable. 

A.  Mabstoit.  The  Iowa  engineering  fmcnlty  engages  in  college  instruc- 
tion work,  engineering  research  work,  and  engineering  extension  work,  and 
a  few  members  conduct  some  instructiTe  woric  of  sub-coDegiate  grade.  The 
dean  of  the  divinon  of  engineering  is  also  director  of  the  engineering  experi- 
ment station.  Some  of  the  station  men  devote  full  time  to  research  woric, 
and  some  of  the  regular  instructional  staff  devote  more  or  less  time  to  experi^ 
mental  work,  receiTing  from  $100  to  $1,000  annually  on  a  divided  salaiy  basis. 
Some  members  of  the  instructional  staff  do  some  experimental  work  without 
remuneration.  The  several  lines  of  work  are  carried  on  in  different  buildings 
As  a  result  of  this  indioate  condition  it  is  hard  to  handle  the  station  efficiently 
and  systematically.  The  last  speaker,  himsdf  a  busy  man,  has  been  very 
helpful  in  coordinating  and  systemising  these  lines  of  work. 

Our  work  is  handled  on  the  project  plan.  Blanks  are  submitted  contain- 
ing advance  estimates  of  time  azKi  cost.  Eadi  project  is  given  a  number,  and 
in  all  future  records  is  referred  to  by  that  number.  Some  of  these  projects 
may  be  in  hand  far  five  or  more  years,  and  others  only  a  few  mcmths.  AH 
correspondence  passesthrou^  the  central  office,  so  that  we  avoid  so  far  as  may 
be  the  danger  of  kMs  of  partially  completed  woric.  Before  the  work  was 
thorough  <Mganised  matoials  sent  in  per  lists  were  often  ddivered  to  wrong 
departments.  AH  materials  which  come  to  the  experiment  station  are  now 
ddivered  at  one  place,  whence  they  are  redelivered  to  the  proper  dq[>artment. 

Thb  Pbssidkmt.  We  are  honored  by  a  message  from  the  college  sec- 
tion of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Cdleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  and  particularly  honored  in  that  its  bearer  is  President  of  that  Asso* 
dation. 

E.  A.  Bbtan  of  Washington.  Some  of  you  will  recall  that  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
CoDegeB  and  Experimeot  Stations  were  discussed  at  the  convention  in  Wash- 
ington in  November,  1914.  No  very  satasfactory  conclusion  was  secured. 
However,  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  a  moti^m  was  made  authorising  the 
college  section  of  the  Association  to  estabhsh  a  division  of  engineering.  That 
section  has  just  established  such  a  division.  AD  the  delegates  of  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Engineering  Association  ^dio  are  interested  are  cordially  invited 
to  participate  in  the  formation  and  opeanUon  of  such  a  division.  The  oomr 
mittee  of  notification,  speaking  f<n>  the  college  section,  sLooerely  hc^MS  that 
you  win  take  the  necessary  steps  to  form  such  a  division.  I  may  add  that,  of 
course,  the  papers  and  discussions  of  such  a  division  will  f<mn  a  part  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
College  and  Experiment  Stetions. 

Thb  Pbbudbnt.  'The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  Problem 
at  the  UniversEty  of  Nevada"  wiD  be  discussed  by  I>ean  J.  G.  Scrufdiam 
of  Nevada. 

J.  G.  ScBUGHAM  of  Nevada.  In  most  of  the  western  states,  the  fore- 
most engineering  problem  is  the  devdopment  and  conservation  of  fitter 
for  the  reclamation  of  arid  l»nds.  The  United  States  Reclamation  Service 
and  private  capital  have  accomplished  much  toward  Uie  sduticm  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  way  of  construction  of  large  irrigation  enteri»ises,  but  the  small 
unit  has  received  but  litUe  attenticm.  Herein  lies  an  excdlent  OfHXMxunity 
f<Nr  engineering  experiment  stations,  such  as  we  have  at  Nevada,  to  perform 
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a  great  public  service.  About  $10,000  are  now  available  yearly  which  we 
are  devoting  to  the  development  <^  underground  waters. 

Another  promising  field  lies  in  the  developmeDt  of  electrochemical  and 
metalluigical  processes  for  bettor  utilixation  of  our  natural  resources.  Most 
of  the  mountain  states  have  water  powers  that  lie  dormant  for  lack  of  market, 
and  unworked  beds  of  alkaUes  and  ores  for  which  no  satisfaotory  refining 
processes  are  available.  In  Nevada  alone  we  use  annually  considerably 
ov^  a  million  dollars  worth  of  imp<»ted  cjranide,  and  at  the  foesent  time 
an  adequate  supply  to  keep  the  mills  in  operation  is  not  at  all  assured.  There 
are  numerous  other  products  for  which  American  industrial  processes  should 
be  developed  as  soon  as  possiUe. 

With  the  object  lesson  of  German  industrial  efficiency  in  the  public  mind, 
the  present  appears  to  be  the  psychological  m<»neiit  to  press  our  demand 
for  funds  to  carry  on  industrial  experimental  woric.  We  can  easfly  convince 
ourselves  of  the  desirability  of  such  financial  assistance,  but  our  great  problem 
is  to  create  the  pressure  necessary  to  force  the  appropriation  bUl  through 
Congress.  It  is  hard  to  realise  the  tremendous  inertia  to  be  overcome  and 
the  broad  extent  of  the  educational  campaign  which  lies  before  us.  The 
veterans  who  piloted  the  Hatch,  Adams  and  similar  acts  into  safe  harbor, 
can  give  us  many  valuable  pointoB  on  political  procedure.  We  should  first 
secure  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  great  national  engineering  societies. 
They  should  appoint  sub-committees  to  confer  with  our  executive  board 
as  to  the  most  efficient  methods  of  conducting  our  propaganda.  Then  we 
should  secure  the  active  support  of  the  great  industrial,  labor  and  other 
organizations.  Then  each  state  should  have  its  engineers  and  industries 
organized  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  its  congressional  delegation.  This 
probably  means  that  if  we  are  to  achieve  success,  the  dean  of  the  land-grant 
engineering  college  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  grinding  work. 

The  criticism  will  immediately  arise  that  there  will  be  a  wasteful  duplica- 
tion of  work  in  the  numerous  stations  to  be  created.  This  can  be  met  by 
providing  for  federal  supervision.  The  Federal  Bureaus  of  Rural  Engineer- 
ing, Standards  and  Mines  are  all  doing  work  of  this  character.  I  deem  it 
very  necessary  to  secure  their  support  and  cooperation.  They  must  be  shown 
that  we  will  not  infringe  on  their  perogatives  and  that  the  state  engineering 
experiment  stations  will  strengthen  their  work.  A  practicable  system  of 
cooperation  must  be  devised  in  which  the  right  of  the  state  to  select  its  pro- 
jects will  be  recognized. 

A  lack  of  clear  understanding  of  the  relative  functions  of  the  supervising 
federal  bureau  and  the  director  of  the  state  engineering  experiment  station  may 
prove  a  fruitful  source  of  discord.  We  must  remember  the  complications 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  three  federal  bureaus  mentioned  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  three  separate  federal  departments.  Broadly  speaking, 
I  think  that  we  can  consistently  urge  our  engineering  experiment  station 
biU  as  a  "preparedness-for-war"  measure,  as  it  sedcs  to  increase  industrial 
efficiency. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  suggest  that  a  brief  embodying  the  advantages 
of  a  system  of  state  engineering  experiment  stations,  be  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  recently  appointed  Naval  Advisory  Board  for  consideration. 
The  services  of  a  corps  of  engineering  experts  trained  in  such  stations  would 
certainly  prove  a  governmental  asset  in  time  of  war  which  would  incidentally 
oDciphasize  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  engineering  profession. 

F.  A.  Tbomson.  The  history  of  the  various  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  secure  federal  grants  in  support  of  mining  schools  is  pertinent.    We 
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do  not  know  why  these  have  proven  abortive.  However,  it  is  significant 
that  ndther  the  Bureaus  of  Standards  nor  ol  Mines  supported  the  measures. 
J.  Q.  ScBUGHAM .  Some  of  us  cannot  hdp  but  feel  that  to  kck  of  or- 
ganized effort  and  of  propaganda,  both  of  which  are  necessary,  may  be  ascribed 
the  failure  of  these  bills. 

E.  F.  CoDDiNGTON  of  Ohio.  We  have  had  to  deal  with  this  matter 
at  the  Ohio  State  University.  We  regard  it  as  a  vital  issue.  A  committee 
has  be^  appointed  to  find  out  how  to  improve  conditions,  and,  after  a  year's 
study,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  conditions  are  to  be  improved  it  must 
be  through  a  correlation  of  subjects.  We  are  not  clear,  however,  as  to  how 
to  bring  this  about.  We  are  wondoing  if  a  different  organisation  mi^^t 
not  accomplish  that  end  more  easily  than  our  earistjng  organisation.  Our 
university  is  divided  into  colleges,  but  the  real  unit  is  the  department.  This 
organisation  does  not  give  the  college  officers  any  control  over  the  d^>art- 
maits.  Now  if  we  are  to  have  correlation  it  will  be  brought  about  simply 
by  diplomacy,  by  getting  the  different  departments  tog^her.  This  may 
be  easily  done  with  most  of  the  dq^artnients,  but  a  few  do  not  i^^reciate 
that  such  a  problon  exists.  Might  we  not  bring  it  about  more  effectively 
if  we  had  our  college  organisation  as  a  unit? 

A.  A.  Potter.  As  a  method  of  correlation  ol  the  various  courses  in 
engineering,  I  believe  that  a  d^>artment  of  experimoital  engineering  is  un- 
fortunate. We  have  had  experience  at  Kansas  with  such  a  department  where  all 
the  laboratory  work  in  engineering  was  supposed  to  be  given.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  considerable  duplication  of  the  technical  instruction  and  in  lack  of 
correlation  between  the  class  room  and  laboratory  instruction.  The  labora- 
tory course  should  be  given  by  the  department  which  teaches  the  theoretical 
courses  of  hydraulics,  electricity,  strength  of  materials,  heat  engineering,  etc. 
Separation  necessitates  the  introduction  of  special  w<H-k  and  results  are  apt 
to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Agricultural  engineering  subjects  should  be  taught  by  the  engineering  divi- 
sion and  not  in  the  department  of  agronomy  or  other  unit  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture. For  many  years  a  teacher  supposed  to  be  a  specialist  in  all  branches  of 
engineering,  including  farm  machinery,  irrigation,  surveying,  heat  engines, 
rural  arehitecture,  etc.,  gave  instruction  at  the  Kansas  college  in  all  these 
subjects  with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  During  the  past  two  years  the 
engineering  division  has  given  this  instruction  and  the  results  are  very  grati- 
fying. 

F.  E.  TuBNEAURE.  I  havc  studied  the  question  of  correlation  for  many 
years.  I  suppose  the  easiest  method  of  correlating  the  work,  so  far  as  the 
student  is  concerned,  is  to  have  a  close  organisation  for  all  the  instruction 
given  in  civil  engineering  and  a  similar  organization  for  the  work  in  mechanical 
engineering,  and  so  on,  each  departmoit  having  its  own  laboratory  and  thus 
being  practically  independent  of  the  others.  Now  that  is  the  method  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  institutions  and  the  work  is  very  well  organised  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  student  and  course  of  study.  However,  this  method  leads  to 
much  duplication.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the  scheme  whereby  all  the 
instruction  in  a  given  subject  is  offered  by  a  single  dq>artment  to  any  student 
who  wants  instruction  in  that  subject.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher 
that  would  seem  to  be  the  most  effective  arrangement,  and  in  fact  is  about 
the  arrangement  we  have  in  operation.  It  brings  up,  however,  the  question 
of  the  correlation  of  studies  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  and  the  course 
which  he  is  pursuing.  It  has  been  our  e]q>eri6nce  that  it  is  not  desirable  or 
necessary  to  create  any  additional  machinery  for  this  purpose  other  than 
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conference  committees  and  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  con- 
tinuous operation  of  such  committees  covering  the  various  departments  of 
instruction  which  are  interested  in  a  particular  group  of  students.  As  a 
result  of  frequent  and  rather  informal  conferences  of  these  conmiittees,  and 
with  a  proper  spirit  of  cooperation,  which  is  not  very  difficult  to  secure  from 
the  different  departments,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  get  adequate  correlation 
of  studies  so  as  to  make  conditions  satisfactory  to  the  students  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  secure  economy  and  solidarity  of  instruction. 

G.  A.  CJovELL  of  Oregon.  We  have  found  the  plan  mentioned  by  Dean 
Tumeaure  to  apply  very  successfully  in  our  work.  Individual  conferences 
between  the  interested  departments  are  no  doubt  the  best  means  of  securing 
good  results.  We  are  sure  that  we  can  handle  our  laboratory  work  more 
economically  as  well  as  very  satisfactorily  imder  one  general  head,  although 
we  have  not  been  entirely  free  from  the  difficulties  suggested  by  Dean  Potter. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  eleven  a.  m.,  Friday,  August  13. 

Morning  Session,  Friday,  August  13,  1915* 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  11  a.  m.  by  the  Preddent. 

On  motion,  the  details  of  the  merger  of  the  Land-Grant  College  Engineer- 
ing Association  with  the  college  section  of  the  Association  of  American  Ag- 
ricultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  question  of  continu- 
ing the  Land-Grant  College  Engineering  Association  as  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  nominating  conmiittee  was  accepted  and  the 
following  officers  elected  by  ballot:  President,  G.  W.  Bissell  of  Iowa;  Vice- 
Presidents,  J.  G.  Scrugham  of  Nevada;  W.  M.  Riggs  of  South  Carolina; 
P.  P.  Cla3rton,  ex  officio  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  A. 
Potter  of  Kansas;  Executive  Conmiittee,  the  above  named  officers  and 
F.  E.  Tumeaure  of  Wisconsin;  C.  R.  Jones  of  West  Virginia;  A.  A.  Titsworth 
of  New  Jersey. 

On  motion  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session,  Friday,  August  13,  1915 

The  Convention  wes  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  by  the  President,  meeting 
in  joint  session  with  the  college  section  of  the  Association  of  American  Ag- 
ricultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  (For  proceedings,  see  pages 
168  to  178  of  this  volume.) 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned,  nne  die. 


*Tlie  AasooUtion  met  in  joint  aeasion  with  the  Anooiation  of  American  Acrioultural 
CoUccee  and  Experiment  Stations  in  order  to  listen  to  address  by  Senator  F.  O.  Newlands  on 
Federal  Aid  to  ^iglneering  Experiment  Stations,     (paces  146-150) 
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and  T.  F.  Hunt  of  California. 

Graduate  Study 

For  three  years,  F.  B.  Mumfoed  of  Missouri  and  H.  J.  Webber  of  Cali- 
fornia; for  two  years,  W.  O.  Thompson  of  Ohio  and  Bbowk  Ayres  of 
Tennessee;  for  one  year,  H.  P.  Armsby  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  and 
Eugene  Davenport  of  Illinois. 

College  Organization  and  Policy 

For  three  years,  R.  A.  Pearsox  of  Iowa  and  A.  R,  Hill  of  Missouri;  for 
two  years,  K.  I^  BuTTERriELD  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman  and  C.  A. 
DuNiwAY  of  Wyombig;  for  one  year,  Samuel  A%tjry  of  Nebraska  and 
W.  M.  RioGs  of  South  Carolina. 

Krpfrimfnt  Station  (hganlzation  and  Policy 

For  three  years,  F.  B.  Linfield  of  Montana  and  C.  E.  Tuorxe  of  Ohio; 
for  two  years,  B.  W.  Kiloore  of  North  Carolina  and  B.  W.  Allen  of 
Washington,  D.  C;  for  one  year,  Eugene  Davenport  of  Illinois,  Chair- 
man and  C.  D.  Woods  of  Maine. 

Extension   Organization  and  Policy 

For  three  jears,  G.  I.  Christie  of  Indiana  and  W.  R.  Doosox  of  Louisiana; 
for  two  years,  Alva  Agee  of  New  Jersey  and  C.  W.  Pugsley  of  Ne- 
braska, Chairman;  for  one  year,  W.  D.  Hurd  of  Massachusetts  and 
H.  I^.  Russell  of  Wisconsin. 

Special  Committee  on  Agricultural  Terminology 

A.  C.  True  of  Washington,  D.  C.  C.  W.  Pugsley  of  Nebraska. 
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On  Relations 
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On  Projects  and  Correlation  of  Research 
For  three  years,  F.  B.  Mumford  of  Missouri;  for  two  years,  W.  R.  Dod- 
soN  of  Louisiana;  for  one  year,  J.  G.  Lipman  of  New  Jersey. 

On  Publication  of  Research 

For  three  years,  H.  P.  Armsby  of  Pennsylvania;  for  two  years,  E.  M.  Free- 
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The  Land-Grant  Colleges,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  and  Agricultural  Extension  Services 

AI^ABAMA — ^Alabama  Polytechnic  iNgnruTE,  Auburn.  C.  C.  Thach, 
President;  B.  B.  Ross,  Dean  Faculty  of  Agricultural  Sciences;  J.  F. 
Duggar,  Director  Experiment  Station,  Director  Extension  Service;  J.  J. 
Wilmore,  Dean  Faculty  of  Engineering  and  Mines. 

AOEICULTURAL  AND   MECHANICAL   COLLEOE   FOE   NeOEOES^   NomUlL      W.    S. 

Buchanan,  President. 

Tuskeoei    Noemal    and    Industeial    Institute,    Tuskegee    Institute.' 

R.  R.  Moton,  Principal;  G.  W.  Carver,  Director  Experiment  Station; 

G.  R.  Bridge  forth.  Director  Agricultural  Department. 

Canebeake    Ageicfltueal   Expeeiment    Station,    Uniontovm.    L.    H. 

Moore,  Director, 

ALASKA — Alaska  Aoeicultueal  Expeeiment  Stations,  Sitka,  Kodiak, 
Rampart,  and  Fairbanks.  C.  C.  Georgeson,  Agronomist  in  Charge 
(Sitka), 

ARIZONA — UNivEEsrrv  or  Aeizona,  Tucson.  R.  B.  von  KleinSmid, 
President;  R.  H.  Forbes,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Ex- 
periment Station;  E.  P.  Taylor,  Superintendent  Agricultural  Extension 
Service;  G.  M.  Butler,  Dean  College  of  Mines  and  Engineering; 
DeRossette  Thomas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics, 

ARKANSAS — Univeesitt  of  Aekansas,  Fayetteville.  J.  C.  Futrall,  Presi- 
dent; M.  Nelson,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment 
Station;  W.  C.  Lassetter,  Acting  Director  of  Extension  Work;  W.  N. 
Gladson,  Dean  College  of  Engineering ;  Ruth  A.  Peck,  Instructor  in 
charge  Home  Economics, 
Beanch  Noemal  College,  Pine  Bluff.    J.  G.  Ish,  Jr.,  Superintendent. 

CAUFORNIA — Univeesitt  of  Califobnia,  Berkeley.  B.  I.  Wheeler, 
President;  T.  F.  Hunt,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experi- 
ment Station;  W.  T.  Clarke,  Professor  Agricultural  Extension;  C,  L. 
Cory,  Dean  College  of  Mechanics;  Jessica  Peixotto,  Chairman  of 
Study  List  Committee  on  Honne  Economics. 

COLORADO — The  State  Aoeicultueal  College  of  Coloeado,  Fort  Col- 
lins. C.  A.  Lory,  President;  C.  P.  Gillette,  Director  Experiment  Sta- 
tion; H.  T.  French,  Director  Extension  Service;  Charlotte  E.  Carpenter, 
Acting  Head  Department  of  Home  Economics. 

CONNKCTICITT— CoNNECTiciT  Ageicfltibal  College,  Storrs.  C.  L. 
Beach,  President;  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Director  Storrs  Experiment  Station; 
H.  J.  Baker,  Director  Extension  Service;  Maud  E.  Hayes,  Director  of 
Home  Economics, 

Connecticut  Aoeicultueal  Expeeiment  Station,  New  Haven.    E.  H. 
Jenkins,  Director, 

DEI^AWARE — Delawaee  College,  Newark.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  President; 
H.  Hayward,  Dean  Department  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment 
Station,  Director  Extension  Service;  Myrtle  V.  Caudell,  Professor  of 
Home  Economics,  Women's  College. 

State  College  foe  Coixjeed  Students,  Dover.  W.  C.  Jason,  President. 
FI^ORIDA — Univebsfty  of  Floetda,  Gainesville.  A.  A.  Murphree,  Presi- 
dent; P.  H.  Rolfs,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment 
Station,  Director  Extension  Division;  J.  R.  Benton,  Dean  College  of 
Engineefing. 
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Flokida  Aqucultubal  ahd  Mkchaxicai.  Colleob  foa  Nkobobs,  Talla- 
hassee.    N.  B.  Young,  Pretident, 

GEORGIA — GioBOiA  State  Coluox  of  AoBicuLTumi,  UxiwisiTr  or 
Gkomia^  Atk$%$.  A.  M.  Soule,  President;  J.  P.  CampbeU»  Director  Ex- 
temian  Department, 

Geoboia  Expkrimekt  Station,  Experiment,    J.  D.  Price,  Director. 
Geoioia  State   iNDuanuAL  Colleob  fob  Coix)bed  Yoimu,   UxivEBaiTY 
OF  Geoboia,  Savannah,     R.  R.  Wright,  President, 

GUAM,  ISLAND  OF — Guam  Aobicultubal  £^xperiment  Station,  Guam, 
A.  C.  Hartenbower,  Agronomiet  in  Charge, 

HAWAII— Colleob    of     Hawaii,    HonoMu.    A.     L.     Dean,    President ; 
Florence  M.  Lee,  Aeeittamt  Professor  of  Domestic  Science, 
Hawau  Aobicultubal  Exfbbimxkt  Station,  Honolulu,    J.  M.  West- 
gate,  Agronomist  m  Charge;  F,  G,  Krauss,  Superintendent  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Work,  (Haiku), 

EXFEBIMXNT     STATION     OF    THE     HAWAIIAN     SuOAB     PlANTEBS*     ASSOCIA- 
TION, Honolulu,    H.  P.  Agee,  Director, 

IDAHO — UNivEBgrrr  of  Idaho,  Moscow.  M.  A.  Brannon,  President;  E.  J. 
Iddings,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture;  J.  S.  Jones,  Director  Experiment 
StaHon;  O.  D.  Center,  Director  Extension  Service  (Boise);  C  N. 
Little,  Dean  College  of  Engineering;  Jessie  M.  Hoover,  Professor  of 
Home  Economics, 

ILLINOIS — Univebsitt  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  E.  J.  James,  President;  E, 
Davenport,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment  Station, 
Director  Extension  Service;  W.  F.  Handschin,  Vice-Director  of  Agri- 
cultural Service;  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  Dean  College  of  Engineering;  Isabel 
Bevier,  Director  of  Household  Science. 

INDIANA— PuBDUE  UNivEBsrrT,  LaFayette,  W.  E.  Stone,  President; 
J.  H.  Skinner,  Dean  School  of  Agriculture;  A.  Goss,  Director  Experi- 
ment Station,  G.  I.  Christie,  Superintendent  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Extension;  C.  H.  Benjamin,  Dean  Schools  of  Engineering;  Mary 
L.  Matthews,  Professor  in  charge  of  Home  Economics, 

IOWA — Iowa  State  College  op  Aobicultube  and  Mechanic  Abts,  Ames. 
R.  A.  Pearson,  President;  C.  F.  Curtiss,  Dean  Division  of  Agriculture, 
Director  Experiment  Station;  R.  K.  Bliss,  Director  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension; A,  Marston,  Dean  Division  of  Engineering ;  Catherine  J. 
MacKay,  Dean  Division  of  Home  Economics. 

KANSAS— Kansas  State  Aobicultubal  College,  Manhattan.  H.  J. 
Waters,  President;  W.  M.  Jardine,  Dean  Division  of  Agriculture, 
Director  Experiment  Station;  E.  C.  Johnson,  Dean  Extension  Division; 
A,  A,  Potter,  Dean  Division  of  Engineering;  Mary  P.  Van  Zile,  Dean 
Division  of  Home  Economics, 

KENTUCKY— The  State  Univebsitt,  Lexington,  H.  S.  Barker,  Presi- 
dent; G,  Roberts,  Acting  Dean  College  of  Agriculture;  A,  M.  Peter, 
Acting  Director  Experiment  Station;  F.  Mutchler,  Director  Agricul- 
tural Extension;  F.  P.  Anderson,  Dean  College  of  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering;  W.  E.  Rowe,  Dean  College  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing; Mary  E.  Sweeny,  Dean  College  of  Home  Economics, 
The  Kentucky  Nobmal  and  Industbial  Institute  fob  Colobed  Peb- 
80N8,  Frankfort,    G.  P.  Russell,  President, 

LOUISIANA — I^uisiANA  State  UxivEiiarrY  and  Aobicultubal  and 
Mechanical  College,  Baton  Rouge.    T.  D.  Boyd,  President;  W.  R. 
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Dodson*  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment  Station, 
Director  Agricultural  Extension  Department;  T.  W.  Atkinson,  Dean 
College  of  Engineering;  Nellie  Fitxgerald,  Director  of  Home  Economics. 
SuoAB  ExPBBiMENT  Statiok,  Audubou  Park,  New  Orleans;  State 
ExpzRiHEKT  Statiok,  Baton  Rouge;  North  Louisiana  Expemiment 
Station,  Calhoun;  Rice  Experiment  StatioiJ,  Crowley,  W.  R.  Dodson, 
Director, 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
OF  THE  State  op  Louisiana,  Scotland  Heights,  Baton  Rouge,  J.  S. 
Clark,  President, 

MAINE — University  of  Maine,  Orono.  R.  J.  Aley,  President;  L.  S. 
Merrill,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Agricultural  Extension 
Service;  C.  D.  Woods,  Director  Experiment  Station;  H.  S.  Boardman, 
Dean  College  of  Technology;  Frances  R.  Freeman,  Professor  of  Home 
Economics, 

MARYLAND — Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture,  College  Park, 
H.  J.  Patterson,  President,  Director  Experiment  Station;  T.  B.  Sjrmons, 
Director  of  Extension  Service;  T.  H.  Taliaferro,  Dean  Division  of 
Engineering, 

Princess  Anne  Academy  for  Colored  Persons,  Eastern  Branch 
OF  THE  Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Princess  Anne. 
T.  H.  Kiah,  Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS — Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 
K.  L.  Batterfield,  President;  W.  P.  Brooks,  Director  Experiment  Sta- 
tion; W.  D.  Hurd,  Director  Extension  Service, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  R.  C.  Maclaurin, 
President, 

MICHIGAN — ^Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing,  ¥,  S, 
Kedsie,  President;  R.  S.  Shaw,  Dean  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experi- 
ment Station;  R.  J.  Baldwin,  Director  of  Extension  Work;  G,  W.  Bis- 
sell.  Dean  of  Engineering;  Georgia  L.  White,  Dean  of  Home  Economics 
Division, 

MINNESOTA — Universtty  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis:  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  Farm,  St,  Paul.  G,  E.  Vincent,  President;  A.  F. 
Woods,  Dean  College  and  School  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment 
Station;  A.  D.  Wilson,  Director  Extension  and  Farmers'  Institutes; 
F.  C.  Shenehon,  Dean  College  of  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts; 
Josephine  T.  Berry,  Chief  Division  of  Home  Economics. 

MISSISSIPPI — Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Agri- 
cultural College,  W.  H.  Smith,  President;  J,  C,  Robert,  Director 
School  of  Agriculture;  E.  R.  Lloyd,  Director  Experiment  Station, 
Director  Extension  Work;  B.  M.  Walker,  Director  School  of  Engineer- 
ing. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Agricultural  College; 
McNeill  Branch  Experiment  Station,  McNeill;  Delta  Branch 
ExPERiBfENT  Station,  Stoneville;  Holly  Springs  Branch  Experiment 
Station,  Holly  Springs,    E.  R.  Lloyd,  Director, 

Alcorn  Agricut.tural  and  Mecttantcal  College,  Alcorn.  L.  J.  Rowan, 
President. 

MISSOURI— Unhersity  op  Missorm,  CoUimhia.  A.  R.  Hill,  President; 
F.  B.  Mumford,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment 
Station;  A.  J.  Meyer,  Secretary  Agricultural  Extension;  E.  J.  McCaust- 
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laiid,  Dean  Faculty  of  Engineering;  Louise  Stanley,  Chairman  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics, 

UNiTZisirr  OF  Mimoubi^  School  of  Mikes  akd  MBTAixuaaT,  RoIIcl 
A.  L.  McRae>  Director, 

MusovHi     State     Fbutt     Expciiiiekt     Station,     Mountain     Grove. 
P.  Evans,  Director, 
Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City.     B.  F.  Allen,  President, 

MONTANA — Montana  State  Colleok  of  Aoeicultitee  and  Mechanic 
AiTi,  Bozeman.  J,  M.  Hamilton,  President;  F.  B.  Linflcld,  Dean  of 
Agriculture,  Director  of  Experiment  Station;  F.  S.  Cooley,  Director 
Extension  Service;  A,  W.  Richter,  Dean  of  Engineering;  Lilla  A. 
Harkins,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

NEBRASKA — Univeisity  of  Nebeaska,  Lincoln.  S,  Avery,  Chancellor; 
E.  A.  Burnett,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment 
Station;  C.  W.  Pugs  ley,  Director  Agricultural  Extension  Service; 
O.  V.  P.  Stout,  Dean  College  of  Engineering;  Alice  M.  Loomis,  Head 
Department  of  Home  Economics, 

NEVADA — UNTVEEsmr  of  Nevada,  Reno,  R.  I-«wers  Acting  President; 
C.  S.  Knight,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture;  S.  B.  Doten,  Director  Ex- 
periment Station;  C.  A.  Norcross,  Director  Agricultural  Extension; 
J.  G,  Scrugham,  Dean  College  of  Engineering;  Kate  Bardcnwcrper, 
Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — New  Hampshire  Collboe  of  AoucuLTumE  and 
Mechanic  Aitb,  Durham.  C  H.  Pettec,  Acting  President;  J.  C  Ken- 
dall, Director  Experiment  Station,  Director  Extension  Work;  F.  W. 
Taylor,  Dean  of  Agriculture;  C.  E.  Hewitt,  Dean  of  Engineering; 
Helen  Knowlton,  Head  Home  Economics  Department. 

NEW  JERSEY — Rutgers  College,  (The  New  Jersey  State  College  for 

THE    BeNEFFT   of   AGRICULTURE    AND   THE    MECHANIC    ArTS)    NeW   BrUUS- 

vnck.  W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  President;  J.  G.  Lipman,  Dean  of  Agricul- 
ture, Director  College  and  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations; 
A,  A  gee,  Director  Division,  of  Extension  in  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics;  A.  A.  Titsworth,  Dean  of  Engineering, 

NEW  MEXICO — New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  State  College.  G.  E.  Ladd,  President;  F.  Garcia,  Director  Ex- 
periment Station;  A,  C,  Cooley,  Director  Extension  Service;  A.  F. 
Barnes,  Dean  of  Engineering ;  Pearl  C.  Miller,  Professor  of  House- 
hold Economics. 

NEW  YORK— Cornell  ITniversity,  New  York  State  Coixege  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ithaca.  J.  G.  Schurman,  President;  A.  R.  Mann,  Acting  Dean 
College  of  Agriculture,  Acting  Director  (Cornell)  Experiment  Station, 
and  Division  of  Extension:  E.  E.  Haskell,  Dean  College  of  Civil  En- 
gineering; A.  W.  Smith,  Dean  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing and  the  Mechanic  Arts;  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Flora  Rose,  In 
charge  Department  of  Home  Economics. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  W.  H. 
Jordan,  Director. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  West  Raleigh.  W.  C.  Riddick,  President:  B.  W. 
Kilgore,  Director  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  (Raleigh  and  West 
Raleigh),  Director  Extension  Service, 
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The  Nboio  AomicuLTumAL  and  Technical  College,  Oreensboro.    J,  B. 
Dudley,  PreHdmU. 

NORTH  DAKOTA — Noetu  Dakota,  Agbicultueal  College,  Agricultural 
College,  E.  F.  Ladd,  Pre»ident;  C.  B.  Waldron,  Dean  of  AgHculture; 
T.  P.  Cooper,  Director  Experiment  Station,  Director  Exteneion  Work; 
E.  S.  Keene,  Dean  Department  of  Engineering  and  Physics;  Katherine 
Jensen,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

OHIO — Ohio  State  Univebmty,  Columbus.  W.  O.  Thompson,  President; 
A.  Vivian,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture;  C.  S.  Wheeler,  Director  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Work;  E.  F.  Coddington,  Acting  Dean  College  of 
Engineering;  Edna  N.  White,  Head  Home  Economics  Department. 
Ohio  AomicuLTuaAL  Expeeiment  Station,  Wooster.  C.  E.  Thorne, 
Director. 

OKLAHOMA — Oklahoma  Agbicultueal  and  Mechanical  College,  StilU 
icater.  J.  W.  Cantwell,  President;  W.  L.  Carlyle,  Dean  School  of  Agri- 
culture, Director  Experiment  Station;  J.  A.  Wilson,  Director  of  Exten- 
sion; A.  Boyd,  Dean  School  of  Engineering;  Ruth  Michaels,  Dean 
School  of  Home  Economics. 

Ageicultueal  and  Noemal  Univeesity,  Langston.    I.  E.  Page,  Presi- 
dent. 

OREGON — Oeeoon  State  Ageicultueal  College,  Corvallis.  W.  J.  Kerr, 
President;  A.  B.  Cordley,  Dean  School  of  Agriculture,  Director  Ex- 
periment  Station;  R.  D.  Hetsel,  Director  Extension  Service;  G.  A. 
Covell,  Dean  School  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts;  Mary  E.  Faw- 
oett.  Chairman  Executive  Committee,  School  of  Home  Economics, 

PENNSYLVANIA— Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College.  E.  E. 
Sparks,  President;  R.  L.  Watts,  Dean  School  of  Agriculture,  Director 
Experiment  Station;  M.  S.  McDowell,  Director  Agricultural  Extension; 
R.  L.  Sackett,  Dean  School  of  Engineering;  Sara  C.  Lovejoy,  Director 
Department  of  Home-  Economics. 

Institute   of   Animal   Nuteition   of   Pennsylvania   State    College, 
State  College.    H.  P.  Armsby,  Director. 

PORTO  RICO — Univeesity  of  Porto  Rico,  Bio  Piedras  and  Mayaguez. 
P.  G.  Miller,  President;  R.  S.  Garwood,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture, 
Mayaguez;  Loreta  Boies,  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Rio  Piedras. 
Porto  Rico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Mayaguez.  D.  W. 
May,  Agronomist  in  Charge. 

Porto  Rico  Insuijir  Expeeiment  Station,  Rio  Piedras.     W.  V.  Tower, 
Director.  * 

RHODE  ISLAND — Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston.  H.  Edwards, 
President;  B.  L.  Hartwell,  Director  Experiment  Station;  A.  E.  Stene, 
Director  Extension  Service;  R.  L.  Wales,  Chief  Department  of  En- 
gineering; Mabel  Campbell,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA — The    Clemson    Agricultural   College    op   South 

Carolina,  Clemson  College.    W.  M.  Riggs,  President;  , 

Dean  Agricultural  Department,  Director  Experiment  Station;  W.  W. 

Long,  Director  Extension  Division;  S.  B.  Earle,  Director  Engineering 

Department. 

State   Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  op  South  Carolina, 

Orangeburg.    R.  S.  Wilkinson,  President. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA — South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Brookings.    E.  C.  Perisho,  President;  J.  W.  Wilson, 
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Director  Ewperiment  Station;  G.  W.  Randktt,  Director  of  Extension 
Division;  Mabel  Ward,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

TENNESSEE—UKivEattTT  or  Tikwimk,  KnoxvUle.  B.  Ayrcs,  Presi- 
dent; H.  A.  Morgan,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment 
Station;  C.  A.  Keffer,  Director  Division  of  Extension;  C  E.  Ferris, 
Dean  College  of  Engineering;  f..ouise  G.  Turner,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Home  Economics, 

TsviriMiB  AoBicuLTuaAi.  AND  Ihduvtbial  State  NoaiCAL  School, 
Nashville.    W.  J.  Hale,  President. 

TEXAS — AoBicuLTumAL  and  Mbohakical  Collbos  of  Tbxas^  College 
Station.  W.  B.  Bii^ll,  President;  E.  J.  Kyle,  Dean  School  of  Agri- 
culture; B.  Youngblood,  Director  Experiment  Station;  C.  Oosky, 
Director  of  Extension  Service;  D.  W.  Spence,  Dean  School  of  Engmeer- 
img. 

Pbaibie  View  State  Nobjcal  and  Industeial  College,  Prairie  View. 
E.  I^.  Blackshear,  Principal. 

UTAH — ^The  Agricultural  College  op  Utah,  Logan.  E.  G.  Peterson, 
President;  G.  R.  Hill,  Jr.,  Director  School  of  Agriculture;  F.  S.  Harris, 
Director  Experiment  Station;  John  T.  Caine,  HI,  Director  Extension 
Division;  R.  B.  West,  Dean  School  of  Agricultural  Engineering;  C  W. 
Porter,  Director  School  of  Home  Economics. 

VERMONT — Ukiversitt  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College, 
Burlington.  G.  P.  Benton,  President;  J.  h.  Hills,  Dean  College  of 
Agriculture^  Director  Experiment  Station;  T.  Bradlee,  Director  Ex- 
tension Service;  J.  W.  Votey,  Dean  College  of  Engineering;  Bertha  M. 
Terrill,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

VIRCilNIA— The  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colijege  and 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg.  J.  D.  Eggleston,  President; 
H.  I^  Price,  Dean  Agricultural  Department;  A.  W.  Drinkard,  Jr., 
Director  Experiment  Station;  J.  M.  Jones,  Director  Extension  Work; 
I^  S.  Randolph,  Dean  Engineering  Department. 

Virginia  Truck  Ehferibcent  Station,  Norfolk.  T.  C.  Johnson, 
Director, 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton.  H.  B. 
Frissell,  Principal;  C.  K.  Graham,  Director  Agricultural  Department 
and  Extension  Work. 

WASHINGTON— State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman.  E.  O.  Hol- 
land, President;  I.  D.  Cardiff,  Director  Experiment  Station;  W.  S. 
Thornber,  Director  Dcptfrtmcnt  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
Extension :  Agnes  H.  Craig,  Head  Department  Home  Economics. 

WEST  VIRGINIA— West  Virginia  Universitt,  Morgantoum.  F.  B. 
Trotter,  President;  J.  L.  Coulter,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director 
Experiment  Station;  C.  R.  Titlow,  Director  Agricultural  Extension; 
C.  R.  Jones,  Dean  College  of  Engineering;  Rachel  H.  Colwell,  Head 
Home  Economics  Department. 

The  We8t  Virginia  Collegiate  Instttute,  Institute.  B.  Prillennan, 
President;  A.  W.  Curtis,  Director  Agricultural  Department. 

WISCONSIN— Universtty  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  C  R.  Van  Hise, 
President;  H.  L.  Russell,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Ex- 
periment Station,  Director  Agricultural  Extension  Service;  K.  I^ 
Hatch,    Assistant    Director    Agricultural    Extension    Service;   F.   E. 
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Tumeaure,  Dean  College  of  Engineering;  Abby  L.  Marlatt,  Director  of 
Home  Economice, 
WYOMING — Univemity  op  Wyomiko,  Laramie.  C.  A.  Duniway,  Presi- 
dent; H.  G.  Knight,  Dean  College  of  AgrieuHure,  Director  Experiment 
Station;  A.  E.  Bowman,  Director  Exteneion  Work  in  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics;  E.  G.  Hoefer,  Chairman,  College  of  Engineering; 
Emeline  S.  Whitcomb,  Professor  of  Home  Economics, 
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List  of  Delegates  and  Visitors  in  Attendance 


Alabama:    C.  C.  Thach,  J.  F.  Duggar,  delegates. 

Aekakias:  J.  C.  FutraU,  Martin  Nelson,  W.  N.  Gladson,  W.  C  Lassetter, 
delegates;  C.  W.  Watson,  visitor. 

Calipdinia:  J.  W.  Gilmore,  C.  F.  Shaw,  C.  L.  Cory,  H.  E.  Van  Norman, 
delegates;  Mrs.  C  L.  Cory,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  visitors. 

CoLoiADo:  C.  A.  Lory,  C.  P.  Gillette,  H.  T.  French,  G.  E.  Morton,  dele- 
gates; Mrs.  C,  A.  Lory,  visitor. 

CowKEcncur:  C.  U  Beach,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  H.  J.  Baker,  Mand  E.  Hayes, 
delegates;  W.  L.  Slate,  Jr.,  visitor. 

Delaware:    Harry  Hayw^ard,  delegate;  Myrtle  V.  Caudell,  visitor. 

Floeida:  a.  a.  Murphree,  P.  H.  Rolfs,  A.  P.  Spencer,  delegates;  Edward 
Conradi,  Agnes  E.  Harris,  C  K.  McQuarrie,  visitors. 

GBoaoiA:  A.  M.  Soule,  H.  P.  Stuckey,  J.  P.  Campbell,  P.  V.  Ewing,  dele- 
gates; L.  B.  Mogid,  visitor. 

Idaho:    M.  A.  Brannon,  J.  S.  Jones,  delegates. 

IixiNois:  David  Kinley,  E.  Davenport,  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  Isabel  Bevier, 
delegates;  H.  G.  Bell,  A.  J.  R.  Curtis,  Robert  Stewart,  B.  von  Herff, 
visitors. 

Indiana:  W.  E.  Stone,  Arthur  Goss,  J.  H.  Skinner,  G.  I.  Christie,  dele- 
gates. 

Iowa:  R.  A.  Pearson,  C.  F.  Curtiss,  R.  K.  Bliss,  A.  Marston,  delegates; 
Catharine  J.  MacKay,  W.  H.  Stevenson,  visitors. 

Kansas:     H.  J.  Waters,  W.  M.  Jardine,  A.  A.  Potter,  delegates. 

Kentucky:  J.  K.  Patterson,  George  Roberts  A.  M.  Peter,  Mary  E. 
Sweeny,  delegates;  R.  M.  Allen,  R.  W.  James,  W.  K.  Patterson, 
visitors. 

I^uisiana:  T.  D.  Boyd,  W.  R.  Dodson,  J.  A.  Redhead,  delegates;  L.  E. 
Perrin,  C.  E.  Woolman,  visitors. 

Maine:  R.  J.  Aley,  C.  D.  Woods,  H.  S.  Boardman,  delegates;  B.  S.  Brown, 
P.  W.  Monohon,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Woods,  visitors. 

Martland:  H.  J.  Patterson,  T.  H.  Taliaferro,  Harry  Gwinner,  delegates; 
I.  W.  Huntzberger,  H.  B.  McDonnell,  visitors. 

MAssACHtTSETTs:  K.  L.  Butterfleld,  W.  P.  Brooks,  W.  D.  Hurd,  H.  W. 
Tyler,  J.  B.  Paige,  delegates;  W.  J.  Beal,  Laura  Comstock,  J.  A.  Foord, 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Hurd,  W.  C.  Jewett,  Earl  Jones,  S.  R.  Parker,  F.  W.  Rane, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Rane,  I^  C.  Seelye,  R.  W.  Stimson,  H.  J.  Wheeler*  visitors. 

Michigan:  F.  S.  Kedjtie,  R.  S.  Shaw,  R.  J.  Baldwin,  G.  W.  Bissell,  A.  M. 
Brown,  Georgia  L.  White,  delegates;  C.  P.  Cook,  M.  M.  McCool,  E. 
Mumford,  Mrs.  E.  Mumford,  V.  M.  Shoesmith,  L.  R.  Taft,  visitors. 

Minnesota:  A.  F.  Woods,  E.  M.  Freeman,  R.  W.  Thatcher,  A.  D.  Wilson, 
Josephine  T.  Berry,  C.  G.  Selvig,  A.  V.  Storm,  delegates. 

Mississippi:    W.  H.  Smith,  E.  R.  IJoyd,  delegates. 

Missouri^  A.  R.  Hill,  F.  B.  Mumford,  A.  J.  Meyer,  delegates;  W.  W. 
Charters,  Louise  Stanley,  visitors. 

Montana:  F.  B.  Linfteld,  F.  S.  Cooley,  A.  W.  Richter,  Alfred  Atkinson, 
delegates. 

Nebraska:  Samuel  Avery,  E.  A.  Burnett,  C.  W.  Pugsley,  O.  V.  P.  Stout, 
delegates;  A.  E.  Anderson,  Alice  M.  Loomis,  visitors. 

Nevada:    C.  A.  Norcross,  J.  G.  Scrugham,  delegates. 
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New  Hampshibs:  J.  C  Kendall,  F.  W.  Taylor,  C  E.  Hewitt,  Helen  Knowl- 
ton,  delegates. 

New  Jeisey:  W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  J.  G.  Lipman,  Alva  Agce,  A.  A.  Tits- 
worth,  delegates;  Frank  App,  visitor. 

New  Mexico:  G.  E.  Ladd,  Fabian  Garcia,  A.  C.  Cooky,  delegates;  Mrs. 
Fabian  Garcia,  visitor. 

New  Yoek:  W.  H.  Jordan,  A.  R.  Mann,  T.  !>.  Lyon,  A.  W.  Smith,  M.  C. 
Burritt,  D.  J.  Crosby,  R.  H.  Wheeler,  delegates;  C.  G.  Atwater,  H.  C. 
Brewer,  C.  W.  Burkett,  E.  O.  Fippin,  E.  G.  Montgomery,  J.  W.  Pincus, 
P.  V.  Stephens,  visitors. 

NoBTH  Cabouna:  W.  C.  Riddick,  B.  W.  Kilgore,  delegates;  C.  R.  Hudson, 
C.  B.  Williams,  visitors. 

North  Dakota:    E.  F.  Ladd,  T.  P.  Cooper,  E.  S.  Keene,  delegates. 

Ohio:  W.  O.  Thompson,  C.  K  Thome,  Alfred  Vivian,  C.  S.  Wheeler,  E.  F. 
Coddington,  delegates;  F.  E.  Bear,  E.  Orton,  Jr.,  O.  M.  Johnson, 
Herbert  Osbom,  Edna  N.  White,  visitors. 

OKUkHOMA:  J.  W.  CantweU,  W.  L.  Carlyle,  J.  A.  Wilson,  Alfred  Boyd, 
C.  E.  Sanborn,  delegates. 

Oreooh:  W.  J.  Kerr,  A.  B.  Cordley,  R.  D.  Hetzel,  Anna  M.  Turley,  dele- 
gates. 

Pennsylvania:  R.  L.  Watts,  M.  S.  McDowell,  R.  L.  Sackett,  Sara  C 
Lovejoy,  delegates;  H.  P.  Armsby,  Edith  Baer,  E.  W.  Bacon,  William 
Frear,  F.  D.  Gardner,  John  Hamilton,  J.  P.  Jackson,  visitors. 

Rhode  Island:  Howard  Edwards,  B.  L.  Hartwell,  R.  L.  Wales,  E.  K. 
Thomas  delegates;  R.  S.  Burlingame,  Z.  W.  Bliss,  W.  E.  Ranger, 
visitors. 

South  Carolina:    W.  M.  Riggs,  J.  N.  Harper,  S.  B.  Earl,  delegates. 

South  Dakota:  E.  C.  Perisho,  N.  E.  Hansen,  G.  W.  Randlett,  delegates; 
Inex  B.  Perisho,  visitor. 

Tennessee:  Brown  Ayres,  H.  A.  Morgan,  C.  A.  Keffer,  C.  E.  Ferris,  dele- 
gates; C.  E.  AUred,  Virginia  P.  Moore,  W.  J.  Hale,  Louise  G.  Turner, 
visitors. 

Texas:  W.  B.  Bizzell,  B.  Youngblood,  D.  W.  Spence,  delegates;  J.  E. 
Boog-Scott,  A.  B.  Conner,  G.  S.  Fraps,  M.  L.  Hayes,  J.  O.  Morgan, 
Charles  Puryear,  James  Sumner,  T.  O.  Walton,  visitors. 

Utah:  E.  G.  Peterson,  F.  S.  Harris,  J.  T.  Caine,  IH,  C.  W.  Porter, 
delegates. 

Vermont:  G.  P.  Benton,  J.  L.  HUls,  Thomas  Bradlee,  J.  W.  Votey,  dele- 
gates; Jay  Coryell,  visitor. 

Virginia:  A.  W.  Drinkard,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Jones,  L.  S.  Randolpli,  C.  K. 
Graham,  delegates;  Mrs.  C.  K.  Graham,  R.  T.  Neal,  Edith  A.  Roberts, 
P.  F.  Skofleld,  visitors. 

Washington:  E.  O.  Holland,  I.  D.  Cardiff,  delegates;  R.  B.  Coglon, 
visitor. 

West  Virginia  :  F.  B.  Trotter,  J.  L.  Coulter,  C.  R.  Titlow,  C.  R.  Jones, 
Rachel  H,  Colwell,  delegates;  N.  T.  Frame,  C.  H.  Hartley,  Byrd 
Prillerman,  visitors. 

Wisconsin:  H.  L.  Russell,  K.  L.  Hatch,  F.  E.  Tumeaure,  L.  R.  Jones, 
delegates;  Abby  L.  Marlatt,  D.  H.  Otis,  visitors. 

Wyoming:    C.  A.  Duniway,  H.  G.  Knight,  A.  E.  Bowman,  delegates. 

Porto  Rico:  B.  F.  Andrews,  delegate;  W.  V.  Tower,  visitor. 
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(Jmitbd  Statu  Dkpaetmemt  of  Ageicultubs:  A.  C  True,  £.  W.  Alien, 
Bradford  Knapp,  C.  B.  Smith,  delegates;  W.  H.  Beal,  O.  H.  Benson, 
L.  A.  Clinton,  H.  M.  ConnoUjr,  W.  H.  Evans,  Samuel  Fortier,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Fortier,  E.  J.  Glasson,  A.  B.  Graham,  F.  E.  Heald,  H.  B. 
Hendrick,  H.  L.  Knight,  C  H.  Lane,  H.  L.  Lang,  C.  F.  Langworthy, 
C.  E.  Leighty,  J.  D.  Luckett,  E.  Merritt,  E.  A.  Miller,  M.  D.  Moore, 
E.  H.  Nollau,  M.  B.  Oates,  L.  W.  Page^  G.  H.  Stephenson,  H.  W. 
Trucsdell,  H.  J.  WUdcr,  D.  W.  Working,  visitors. 

IFnited  States  Depaktmknt  of  the  Interioe:  Bueeau  of  Education: 
P.  R.  Claxton,  S.  P.  Capen,  A.  C.  Monahan,  C  D.  Jarvis,  delegates. 

DisTEiCT  OF  Columbia:  P.  V.  Collins,  F.  E.  Geldenhuys,  R.  W.  Redman, 
G.  H.  Shaw,  visitors. 

Canada:    W.  J.  Black,  J.  C.  McLean,  G.  A.  Putnam,  visitors. 
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Constitution 


This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Association  of  American  Agricul* 
tural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 


The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  consideration  and  discussion 
of  all  questions  pertaining  to  thfe  successful  progress  and  administration  of 
the  colleges  and  stations  included  in  the  Association,  and  to  secure  to  that 
end  mutual  cooperation. 

MEMBERSHIP 

(1)  Every  college  established  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
9,  1862,  or  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30, 
1890,  and  every  agricultural  experiment  station  established  under  state  or 
congressional  authority,  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  last  named  Department  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in 
this  Association. 

(9)  Any  institution  a  member  of  the  Association  in  full  standing  may 
send  any  number  of  delegates  to  the  meetings  of  the  Association.  The  same 
delegate  may  represent  both  a  college  and  a  station,  but  shall  vote  in  only 
one  section,  and  shall  cast  only  one  vote  in  general  sessions.  Other  dele- 
gates may  be  designated  by  an  institution  to  represent  it  in  specified  divi- 
sions of  the  sections  of  the  Association,  but  such  delegates  shall  vote  only 
in  such  divisions  and  no  institution  shall  be  allowed  more  than  one  vote  in 
any  sectional  meeting. 

(3)  Delegates  from  other  institutions  engaged  in  educational  or  ex- 
perimental work  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  or  mechanic  arts  may,  by  a 
majority  vote,  be  admitted  to  conventions  of  the  Association  with  all 
privileges  except  the  right  to  vote. 

(4)  In  like  manner,  any  person  engaged  or  directly  interested  in 
agriculture  or  mechanic  arts  who  shall  attend  any  convention  of  this  Asso- 
ciation may  be  admitted  to  similar  privileges. 

SECTIONS 

(1)  The  Association  shall  be  divided  into  three  sections:  (a)  a  section 
on  college  work  and  administration,  (6)  a  section  on  experiment  station 
woik,  (c)  ^  section  on  extension  work,  composed  of  directors  or  superinten- 
dents of  extension  departments  in  the  institutions  in  this  Association,  or  the 
representatives  of  such  departments  duly  and  specifically  accredited  to  this 
section. 

The  section  on  college  work  and  administration  shall  be  composed  of 
the  presidents  or  acting  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities  represented 
in  the  Association,  or  other  representatives  of  such  institutions  duly  and 
specifically  accredited  to  this  section,  and  no  action  on  public  and  admin- 
istrative questions  shall  be  final  without  the  assent  of  this  section. 
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The  section  on  experiment  station  work  shall  be  composed  of  the 
directors  or  acting  directors  of  experiment  stations  represented  in  the 
Association,  or  of  other  representatives  of  such  stations  duly  and  specific- 
ally accredited  to  this  section. 

(2)  Members  of  these  three  sections  (and  no  others)  shall  be  entitied 
to  vote  both  in  general  sessions  and  in  the  section  to  which  they  respectively 
belong. 

The  representative  ap|>ointed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion shall  be  asi>igned  to  the  section  on  college  work  and  administration; 
the  representative  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  to  the  section  on 
experiment  station  work;  and  the  representative  of  the  United  States  De- 
partmeAt  of  Agriculture  to  either  section  as  he  may  elect  and  the  section 
by  vote  authorise;  but  such  election  once  made  and  authorised  may  not  be 
changed  during  the  sessions  of  a  given  convention. 

Each  section  may  create  such  divisions  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  find 
desirable,  and  shall  elect  its  own  chairman  and  secretary  for  sectional 
meetings,  whose  names  shall  be  reported  to  the  Association  for  record. 

(3)  Each  section  shall  conduct  its  own  proceedings,  and  shall  keep  a 
record  of  the  same,  and  no  action  of  a  section,  by  resolution  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  valid  until  the  same  shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  Association  in 
general  session,  and,  in  the  case  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
(1)  shall  also  have  been  approved  by  the  section  on  college  work  an<i 
administration. 


(1)  ^This  Association  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  in  every  calendar 
year,  to  be  designated  as  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association.  Special 
meetings  may  be  held  at  other  times,  upon  the  call  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, for  purposes  to  be  specified  in  the  call. 

(2)  The  annual  convention  of  the  Association  shall  comprise  general 
sessions  and  meetings  of  the  sections,  and  provision  shall  be  made  therefor 
in  the  program.  Unless  otherwise  determined  by  vote,  the  Association  will 
meet  In  general  session  In  the  forenoons  and  evenings  of  the  convention  and 
the  sections  in  the  afternoons. 


(1)  Tlie  general  officers  of  this  Association,  to  be  chosen  annually, 
shall  be  a  president,  five  vice-presidents,  a  bibliographer,  and  a  secretary, 
who  shall  also  be  treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  five  members, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  by  the  section  on  college  work  and  adminis- 
tration and  two  by  the  section  on  experiment  station  work;  promdsd,  how- 
ever, that  a  member  chosen  by  either  section  need  not  be  a  member  of  that 
section.    The  Executive  Committee  shall  choose  its  own  chairman. 

(2)  Each  section  shall,  by  ballot,  nominate  to  the  Association  in  gen- 
eral session  for  its  action  a  chairman  and  a  secretary  for  such  section. 

(3)  The  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  bibliographer  of  this 
Association  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  upon  nomination  made  upon  the  floor 
of  the  convention,  and  shall  hold  office  from  the  close  of  the  convention  at 
which  they  are  elected  until  their  successors  shall  be  chosen. 

(4)  Any  person  being  an  nccre<lited  delegate  to  an  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association,  or  an  officer  of  an  institution  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  in  full  standing  at  the  time  of  election,  shall  be  eligible  to  office. 
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DUTIES   OF    OFFICERS 


(1)  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  perform  the  duties  which 
usually  devolve  upon  their  respective  offices. 

(2)  The  president  shall  deliver  an  address  at  the  annual  convention 
before  the  Association  in  general  session. 

(3)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  determine  the  time  and  place  of 
the  annual  conventions  and  other  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  shall 
between  such  conventions  and  meetings  act  for  the  Association  in  all  matters 
of  business.  It  shall  issue  its  call  for  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation not  less  than  sixty  days  before  the  date  on  which  they  are  to  be 
held,  and  for  special  meetings  not  less  than  ten  days  before  such  date.  It 
shall  be  charged  with  the  general  arrangements  and  conduct  of  all  meetings 
called  by  it.  It  shall  designate  the  time  and  place  of  the  convention.  It 
shall  present  a  well-prepared  order  of  business,  of  subjects  for  discussion, 
and  shall  provide  and  arrange  for  the  meetings  of  the  several  sections. 
The  subjects  provided  for  consideration  by  each  section  at  any  convention 
of  the  Association  shall  concentrate  the  deliberations  of  the  sections  upon 
not  more  than  two  lines  of  discussion,  which  lines  as  far  as  possible,  shall 
be  related.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  working  time  of  any  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  shall  be  confined  to  miscellaneous  business. 


At  every  annual  convention  the  Association  in  general  session  shall  pro- 
vide for  obtaining  the  funds  necessary  for  its  legitimate  expenses  and  may, 
by  appropriate  action,  call  for  contributions  upon  the  several  institutions 
eligible  to  membership;  and  no  institution  shall  be  entitled  to  representa- 
tion or  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  Association  unless  such  institution 
shall  have  made  the  designated  contribution  for  the  year  previous  to  that 
in  and  for  which  such  question  of  privilege  shall  rise,  or  shall  have  said 
payment  remitted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ABiENDMEKTS 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegates  present,  if  the  number  con- 
stitute a  quorum;  provided^  that  notice  of  any  proposed  amendment, 
together  with  the  full  text  thereof  and  the  name  of  the  mover,  shall  have 
been  given  at  the  next  preceding  annual  convention  and  repeated  in  the  call 
for  the  convention.  Every  such  proposition  of  amendment  shall  be  subject 
to  modification  or  amendment  in  the  same  manner  as  other  propositions, 
and  the  final  vote  on  the  adoption  or  rejection  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays  of  the  institutions  then  and  there  represented. 

RULES  OF  ORDER 

(1)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  charged  with  the  order  of  busi- 
ness subject  to  special  action  of  the  convention,  and  this  committee  may 
report  at  any  time. 

(2)  All  business  oi^  topics  proposed  for  discussion  and  all  resolutions 
submitted  for  consideration  of  the  convention  shall  be  read  and  then  re- 
ferred, without  debate,  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  be  assigned  positions 
on  the  program. 
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(S)  Speakers  invited  to  open  discussion  shall  be  entitled  to  twenty 
minutes  each. 

(4)  In  general  discussions  the  ten-minute  rule  shall  be  enforced. 

(5)  No  speaker  shall  be  recognised  a  second  time  on  any  one  subject 
while  any  delegate  who  has  not  spoken  desires  to  do  so. 

(6)  The  hours  of  meeting  and  adjournment  adopted  with  the  general 
program  shall  be  closely  observed,  unless  changed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  delegates  present. 

(7)  The  presiding  oiBcer  shall  enforce  the  parliamentary  rules  usual 
in  such  assemblies  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing. 

(8)  Vacancies  which  may  arise  in  the  membership  of  standing  com- 
mittees by  death,  resignation,  or  separation  from  the  Association  of  mem- 
bers shall  be  filled  by  tfie  committees  respectively. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Convention  of 

the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 

Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 


MINUTES  OF  THE  GENERAL  SESSIONS 
MoEKiNO  Skssioit,  Wkdkesdat,  November  15,  1916 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  A.  M.  at  the  New  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  president,  C.  E.  Thome  of  Ohio. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  President  W.  O.  Thompson  of  Ohio. 

The  PiEsiDEKT.    The  secretary  has  a  brief  announcement  to  make. 

The  Seceetart.  At  our  last  meeting  in  Berkeley,  California,  President 
Bryan  used  a  tack  hammer  as  a  gaveL  Believing  that  a  tack  hammer 
is  not  a  fitting  instrument  for  this  purpose,  I  then  resolved  to  substitute 
something  more  appropriate. 

About  a  year  ago  Dean  Votey  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  while  in  the  town  of  Strafford,  Vermont,  secured 
a  section  of  a  limb  of  a  sugar  maple  planted  in  his  early  manhood  on  his 
lawn  by  Justin  S.  Morrill.  This  limb,  which  had  been  recently  wrested  off 
by  a  storm,  reached  over  towards  the  library  where  Senator  Morrill  used 
to  sit.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  under  its  shadow  he  may 
have  brooded  over  the  legislation  which  gave  rise  to  the  institutions  we 
represent. 

This  gavel  was  shaped  from  this  section  of  maple  wood  in  the  shops 
of  our  College  of  Engineering.  Acting  in  behalf  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  I  am  proud  to  present  it  to  this  Association,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  in  the  hands  of  succeeding  presidents  it  may  be  used  for  many 
generations  in  its  governance. 

The  PRBsniBMT.  Your  president  looks  upon  it  as  a  special  piece  of 
good  fortune  that  he  is  permitted  to  be  the  first  president  of  this  Associa- 
tion to  use  this  gaveL 

The  report;^  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  made  by  its  chairman, 
President  W.  O.  Thompson  of  Ohio. 

Report  op  the   Executive  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  Ijegs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  its  activities  for  the  year  just  closing. 

1.  Aside  from  the  usual  meetings  held  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
vention, the  committee  held  an  important  meeting  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  July 
11  to  13.  At  that  time  a  joint  conference  was  held  with  the  States  Relations 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  with  the 
Association's  committee  on  extension  organization  and  policy.  The  chief 
topics  before  the  conference  pertained  to  the  cooperative  work  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  several  States  in  carrying  forward  the  work 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  The  conference  was  marked  by  perfect 
candor  and  the  utmost  cordiality.  No  restraint  in  the  statement  of  facts 
and  conditions  existed  and,  as  a  result,  a  satisfactory  understanding  was 
reached.    Both  parties  expressed  a  willingness  to  abide  by  the  memorandum 
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of  agreement  presented  to  this  Association  in  1914.  In  the  early  experiences 
with  this  new  enterprise  it  was  to  be  expected  that  some  unhappy  and 
unfortunate  experiences  would  develop.  In  this  we  liave  not  been  entirely 
disappointed.  The  happy  and  encouraging  feature  is,  however,  that  all 
parties  to  the  experience  have  shown  the  commendable  quality  of  frank- 
ness in  dealing  with  these  situations  involving  misunderstandings  and  some 
mistakes. 

As  a  general  statement  the  Executive  Committee  may  direct  attention 
to  the  following  items  as  indicating  the  scope  of  the  conference: 

a.  The  proper  organ  of  communication  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States.  It  was  agreed  that  the  state  extension  director 
should  be  the  proper  means  of  communication. 

b.  The  appointment  and  service  of  specialists  in  subject  matter  for 
the  States. 

c.  The  provision  for  and  calling  of  conferences. 

d.  The  provision  of  a  contingent  fund  for  work  of  an  emergency 
character  and  for  other  incidental  work. 

e.  The  method  to  be  followed  in  the  matter  of  reports. 

f.  The  general  principles  to  be  recognised  in  dealing  with  the  matter 
of  projects. 

g.  The  problem  of  differentiating  between  the  educational  and  the 
regulatory  work  as  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

AU  these  and  some  minor  matters  were  discussed  thoroughly  and  satis- 
factory conclusions  reached.  These  conclusions  were  put  into  writing 
and  served  as  a  basis  of  further  work. 

Since  that  time  some  experiences  have  shown  that  the  agreement  was 
not  given  full  sway  through  some  causes  not  understood.  Since  the  assem- 
bling of  the  several  meetings  surrounding  this  Convention,  a  number  of 
conferences  have  been  held,  and  it  is  believed  that  distinct  and  definite 
progress  has  been  made  in  adjusting  the  difficulties  and  in  providing  against 
similar  experiences  in  the  future. 

The  committee  on  extension  organisation  and  policy  will  report  on  these 
matters  more  in  detail  (pages  134  to  139),  and  for  that  reason  further 
mention  need  not  be  made  in  this  report. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  has  had  under  consideration  the  operation 
of  the  National  Defense  Act,  and  particularly  the  portion  pertaining  to  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  A  discussion  of  this  feature  of  the 
federal  enactment  is  listed  on  the  program,  which  it  is  believed  will  tend 
to  relieve  the  uncertainty  now  existing  in  the  minds  of  several  college 
executives. 

3.  An  important  conference  with  representatives  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities,  of  certain  military  academies,  and  of 
the  War  College,  was  held  in  November,  1915,  for  the  discussion  of  the 
principles  to  be  embodied  in  the  then  proposed  legislation  dealing  with 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  This  subject  will  be  reviewed  in  a 
paper  to  be  presented  on  Friday  morning's  program. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  O.  Thompsok,  Chairman 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  received. 
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The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  submitted  bj  J.  L.  Hills  of  Vermont, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Tbeasuber 

August  11,  1915  to  November  15,  1916 

RECEIPTS 

To  balance  on  hand,  Berkeley  meeting $  416  96 

To  50  dues  from  colleges  at  $35 1,750  00 

To  50  dues  from  stations  at  $20 1,000  00 

To  six  dues  from  colleges  (previous  years)   225  00 

To  one  dues  from  station  (previous  year)   90  00 

To  certificate  of  deposit  of  January  24,  1916,  with  six  months* 

hiterest     2,040  00 

Total   receipts    $5,451  96 

Disbursements  as  per  statement 5,328  03 

Balance  on  hand  November  15,  1916 $    123  93 

DI8BUR8EMEMTB 

Executive    Committee    $  838  16 

Committee   on   graduate   school    45  62 

Committee  on  extension  work  124  77 

Secretary-treasurer     54  33 

Proceedings    Twenty-ninth    Convention     (printing,    proofreading, 
stenographic  service,  expressage,  postage,  programs,   badges, 

placards,  attendance,  etc.)    1,265  15 

Graduate  school  subscription   2,000  00 

Certificate  of  deposit  (February  18,  1916)   1,000  00 

Total  disbursements   $5,328  03 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand,  November  15,  1916   $    123  93 

Certificate  of  deposit  (City  Trust  Co.,  January  24,  1916) 3,000  00 

Certificate  of  deposit  (City  Trust  Co.,  February  18,  1916)    1,000  00 

Ten  months'  interest  at  four  percent  on  $3,000  (Nov.  24)   100  00 

Nine  months'  interest  at  four  percent  on  $1,000  (Nov.  18)   30  00 


$4,253  93 


On  motion,  the  report  of  the  treasurer  was  referred  to  an  auditing 
committee  consisting  of  E.  A.  Burnett  of  Nebraska  and  W.  E.  Stone  of 
Indiana,  which,  later,  reported  as  follows: 

Report  op  Auditing  Committee 

The  auditing  committee  has  examined  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer 
and  found  same  to  be  correct.    It  finds  all  vouchers  properly  receipted  and 
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on  file.  It  also  finds  a  bank  balance  as  stated  of  $U3.93,  and  finds  in  the 
treasurer's  hands  two  (9)  certificates  of  deposit  totaling  $4,000,  bearing 
dates  of  January  M  and  February  18,  1916,  bearing  simple  interest  at  the 
rate  of  four  percent  per  annum. 

E.    A.    BUKKBIT, 

W.  K  Stonb, 

Auditing  Commitlee. 

On  motion,  tlie  rrixirt  of  llic  auditing  committee  was  received  and 
adopted. 

The  President.  I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

ADoaBSB  OP  D.  F.  Houstok,  Secebtart  op  Agriculture 

I  am  very  glad  to  meet  the  members  of  this  body  again.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  those  who  are  interested  in  similar  things  and 
have  somewhat  similar  responsibilities;  and  it  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me 
to  meet  those  with  whom  the  Department  is  cooperating  not  only  under  the 
compulsion  of  law,  but  very  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  law,  and  with 
whom  I  hope  It  will  increasingly  cooperate.  Personally,  I  very  much  prefer 
to  work  with  people  than  to  work  in  isolation  or  independently;  I  very 
much  prefer  to  work  with  people  rather  than  to  work  at  cross  purposes 
with  them  or  to  worC  against  them ;  and  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  things 
to  me  during  my  stay  here  in  Washington  has  been  the  opportunity  to  work 
in  close  cooperation  and  harmony  with  the  representatives  of  the  great 
Land-Grant  Colleges  of  the  Union. 

When  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  our  minds  were  very 
much  occupied  with  the  problem  of  coordinating  the  agricultural  activities 
of  the  Nation.  The  difficulties  presented  themselves  especially  in  the  field 
of  extension  work.  The  extension  activities  were  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Act;  but  I  think  I  may  say  without  exaggeration 
that  through  the  operations  of  that  Act  the  good  relations  between  the  Fed- 
eral Department  and  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  have  been  greatly  promoted. 
There  are  still  rough  places  to  be  smoothed  out,  but  I  personally  know  of  no 
differences  which  may  not  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  if  we  continue  to 
manifest  breadth  of  view  and  a  singleness  of  mind  for  public  service;  and 
I  wish  to  pledge  this  body  again  the  continued,  generous  aid  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  not  only  in  this  field  but  also  in 
all  other  fields  where  joint  action  will  secure  better  service  for  the  people 
of  the  Nation. 

What  is  in  my  mind  in  addition  to  this  has  to  do  with  the  newer  under- 
takings of  the  Nation  and  of  the  Department.  Three  years  ago  we  were 
beginning  to  perceive  that  we  were  entering  in  a  systematic  and  larger 
way  into  what  I  think  may  be  called  the  second  half  of  agriculture,  that 
part  of  agriculture  embracing  distribution,  marketing,  rural  finance  and 
rural  organization.  Then  there  were  certain  things  in  contemplation.  A 
fairly  well-defined  program  had  been  marked  out.  Now  I  am  happy  to 
report  progress,  sul)stantial  and  significant,  the  completion  in  large  measure 
of  the  program  which  was  marked  out  three  years  ago. 

You  know  that  before  that  time  there  was,  neither  in  the  States  nor 
in  the  Federal  Government,  any  effective  agency  to  conduct  investigations 
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Id  the  field  of  rural  economics  or  to  furnish  assistance  and  guidance  to 
tlie  farmer  in  tliese  very  urgent  and  difficult  problems.  Today  we  have  in 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  the  largest,  best-organiied  Office 
of  Markets,  I  thinls,  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  whose  activities 
have  already  so  commended  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  to  tlieir  representatives  as  to  lead  Congress  to  give  it  for  the  current 
year  an  appropriation  of  something  over  a  million  dollars.  Its  staff  is 
busily  engaged  in  investigating  many  of  the  great  problems  of  marketing 
confronting  the  producers,  the  business  world  and  the  consumers,  and 
in  recognition  of  the  position  which  its  work  now  gives  it,  and  of  the  re- 
sponsibility imposed  upon  it  for  the  administration  of  a  number  of  impor- 
tant laws,  I  have  recommended  in  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  that 
this  Office  be  made  a  Bureau  of  the  Department 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  note  that  the  States  have  increasingly  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  these  problems  of  distribution  and  are  very 
rapidly  developing  agencies  and  instrumentalities  to  deal  with  them.  I 
think  15  States  have  already  provided  central  marketing  bureaus  or  agen- 
cies and  there  is  legislation  pending  in  other  states. 

Even  more  interesting,  in  some  respects,  has  been  the  rapid  expansion 
of  the  activities  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  of  other 
universities,  in  furnishing  facilities  for  investigations  in  this  field  and  in 
enriching  their  curricula  to  afford  students  an  opportunity  to  t)ecome  ac- 
quainted with  such  problems.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  mere  handful 
of  economists  who  were  considering  the  problems  of  rural  economics  and 
only  a  few  colleges  which  were  offermg  many  courses  in  this  subject.  At 
present  every  considerable  institution  has  such  courses,  and  I  think  at  least 
25  of  them  now  give  from  three  to  16  or  16  courses. 

And  yet,  we  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  things.  We  have  had  enacted, 
within  a  comparatively  short  time,  a  number  of  exceedingly  important  and 
significant  laws  dealing  with  problems  of  distribution:  the  cotton  futures 
act,  the  grain  standards  act,  the  permissive  warehouse  act,  the  farm  loan 
act,  the  provisions  of  the  federal  reserve  act  conceived  with  special  regard 
for  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  farmers,  and  the* federal  aid  road  act.  I  shall 
not  tax  your  patience  with  a  discussion  of  these  measures.  I  assume  that 
the  members  of  this  body  are  familiar  with  them.  I  am  convinced  that  they 
will  tend  to  remedy  a  number  of  abuses,  to  modify  general  conditions 
affecting  agriculture  and  rural  life  and  in  very  helpful  ways  to  conduce  to  a 
more  orderly,  systematic  and  economic  distribution  of  farm  products,  and 
improve  country  life.  I  believe  they  will  tend  to  foster  a  better  organiea- 
tion  of  rural  life,  and  will  be  of  consequence  and  value  not  only  to  the  pro- 
ducer, but  to  the  business  world  and  to  the  consumer  as  well.  They  open 
up  new,  fresh  and  exceedingly  interesting  problems  for  study  by  instructors 
and  students;  and  one  especially  interesting  thing  is  that  they  are  opening 
up  a  new  fidd  of  interest  and  thought  to  the  business  man  and  directing 
his  attention  emphatically  to  aspects  of  his  own  business  which  he  has 
heretofore  overlooked.  A  very  striking  indication  of  this  fact  has  been 
afforded  us  within  the  quite  recent  past.  We  have  been  for  some  time 
exceedingly  busy  with  the  difficult  task  of  finding  men  to  administer  these 
new  laws,  men  to  administer  th£  cotton  futures  act,  the  grain  standards 
act,  and  the  others  I  have  cited.  Now,  from  the  staff  which  we  had  secured 
to  administer  one  of  these  laws  alone,  which  we  had  secured  only  within  the 
last  two  years,  we  have  had  taken  from  us  in  the  last  four  months  seven 
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men,  to  whom  we  paid  salaries  ranging  from  $1,500  to  $3,000,  to  occupy 
positions  at  salaries  ranging  from  $3,000  to  $19,500.  Business  men  haye 
discovered  that  these  men  knew  more  about  certain  aspects  of  their  own 
business  than  they  did.  I  thinlc  this  is  going  to  continue,  and  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  young  men  in  your  institutions,  and  to  your  facul- 
ties, to  know  that  there  is  iiere  again  offered  a  large  opportunity  for  leader- 
ship. I  desire  again  in  this  way  to  emphasise  the  increasing  calls  and 
demands  made  upon  you  and  your  institutions  to  furnish  leadership. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  worth  while  noting,  in  this  day  of  national  self- 
criticism  and  self-depreciation,  that  the  American  people  have  succeeded  in 
building  up  in  agriculture  instrtmnentalities  which  in  scope  and  efficiency 
exceed  the  combined  agencies  of  any  two  or  three  other  nations  in  tlie 
world.  To  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  with  their  income  of  $30,000,000,  with 
their  faculties  of  4,700  individuals  and  their  studmt  bodies  of  65,000,  there 
is  no  parallel  to  be  found,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  Nation  has  the  largest  single  scientiflc  and 
practical  agency  in  the  world.  The  American  farmer  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
successful  farmer  to  be  found.  He  does  not  produce  more  per  acre  than 
other  farmers,  but  I  am  told  that  he  does  produce  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  or  three  times  as  much  per  man  or  per  unit  of  labor  and  capital 
as  the  farmer  of  Europe.  The  American  laborer  generally  is  conceded  by 
the  best  authorities  I  know  to  be  the  most  alert  laborer  in  the  world;  and 
this  statement  applies  to  the  American  farmer.  He  is  still  pioneering  a 
continent  Now  he  has  in  increasing  degree  the  aid  of  these  great  agencies, 
the  I^nd-Grant  Colleges  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am 
therefore  optimistic  as  to  the  future.  If  we  do  our  part  wisely,  if  we  co- 
operate with  him  effectively,  he  will  not  only  feed  this  Nation,  which  adds  to 
its  population  a  nation  every  15  years,  but  will  increasingly  feed  the  world. 

The  PaEsmENT.  I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  unanimous  sentiment  of 
the  Association  in  thanking  the  Honorable  Secretary  for  his  interesting 
address. 

On  motion,  to  members  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  to  other  persons  appropriately  representing  interests  involved  in 
the  Newlands  bill,  were  extended  the  courtesies  of  the  floor. 

The  Pbesident.  The  discussion  of  the  Newlands  bill  will  be  opened  bj' 
Dean  A.  Marston  of  Iowa. 


Proposed    Legislation    to    Establish    Engineering    Experihent   Stations 

Br  A.  Marston 

The  original  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862  provided,  in  Section  5,  for  sys- 
tematic research  at  each  land-grant  institution,  and  for  the  publication  of 
the  results.    The  language  used  is  as  follows: 

"Fourth. — An  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of 
each  college,  recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their 
cost  and  results  and  such  other  matters,  including  state,  industrial  and 
economic  statistics,  as  may  be  supposed  useful ; — ^, 

The  research  side  of  their  work  was  much  neglected  in  the  Land-Grant 
Colleges  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act,  in  1887,  establishing  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations.     Agricultural  research  then  became  a  very  im- 
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portant  part  of  land-grant  college  work,  and  the  single  annual  report 
originally  required  soon  developed  into  numerous  bulletins,  widely  dis- 
tributed. The  work  of  these  stations  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
our  agricultural  industries. 

Logically,  Congress  should  have  provided  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Hatch  Act  for  engineering  experiment  stations  as  well  as  agricultural 
stations  and  doubtless  this  action  might  have  been  taken  at  that  time  if 
engineering  science  had  been  as  backward  as  agriculture.  It  was  the 
crying  needs  of  agriculture,  rather  than  any  intentional  neglect  of  mechanic 
arts,  which  led  to  the  omission  of  provision  for  engineering  research.  But 
the  credit  for  developing  systematic  engineering  research  under  govern- 
ment auspices  has  been  lost  to  the  United  States  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
mistake,  all  our  mechanical  and  chemical  industries  have  suffered  severely. 
Germany  and  other  foreign  countries  have  taken  the  lead  in  scientific  in- 
dustrial investigation. 

The  need  for  engineering  experiment  stations  has  become  increasingly 
apparent,  especially  at  the  land-grant  institutions,  which  have  by  federal 
law  a  most  intimate  relation  to  our  industries  and  to  the  industrial  classes, 
and  which  have  had  the  privilege  of  directing  and  observing  the  wonderful 
work  of  the  agricultural. experiment  stations.  The  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  repeatedly  lias  endorsed 
the  proposal  that  Congress  shall  establish  government-aided  engineering 
experiment  stations  at  land-grant  institutions.*  Several  such  institutions 
have  formally  organized  engineering  experiment  stations,  without  waiting 
for  national  assistance.  The  University  of  Illinois  and  the  Iowa  State 
College  were  the  first  to  take  such  action,  in  the  winter  of  1908-1904, 
and  they  expend  respectively  $40,000  and  $95,000  annually  in  the  work.  In 
Iowa  and  in  Ohio,  at  least,  these  stations  were  established  by  the  state 
legislatures.  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Missouri,  the  State  Colleges  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Texas  and  others  have  organized  engineering  experiment 
stations  on  the  sole  authority  of  their  boards  of  regents.  Work  of  an  ex- 
periment station  order  is  carried  on  at  several  other  land-grant  institutions 
in  some  special  lines,  as  notably  in  mining  at  Nevada,  Oregon,  West 
Virginia  and  elsewhere. 

At  least  two  non-land-grant  institutions  have  also  established  engineer 
ing  experiment  station  organizations,  in  one  case  by  legislative  enactment. 

The  first  attempt  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  federal-aided  en- 
gineering experiment  station  in  each  state  was  made  about  1905-6,  by 
Representative  McKinley,  of  Illinois,  largely  on  the  initiative  of  Professor 
L.  P.  Breckinridge,  then  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  failed,  partly 
because  of  lack  of  active  effort  by  the  institutions  affected  and  partly 
because  of  certain  jealousies  and  conflicts  of  interest. 

The  organization  of  the  I^nd-Grant  College  Engineering  Association, 
in  1913,  did  much  to  reawaken  interest  in  the  subject.  The  importance 
and  value  of  engineering  experiment  stations  have  been  favorite  topics  for 
discussion  at  every  meeting.  The  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  has  formally  renewed  its  approval  of  the 
plan  by  resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  convention  last  year. 

Senator  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  introduced  an  engineering  experiment 
station  bill  last  March  (Senate  File  No.  48T4),  the  text  of  which  is  attached 
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to  this  paper  as  an  appendix.  The  bill  provides  for  an  engineering  experi- 
ment station  at  the  land-grant  institution  in  each  State  or  Territory,  with 
an  annual  federal  appropriation  of  $15,000  per  statimi,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
It  has  been  actively  supported  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Engineering  Association,  which  arranged  a  hearing  before 
the  committee  on  June  24,  1916,  at  which  the  following  representatives  of 
land-grant  institutions  appeared:  Dean  A.  A.  Potter  of  Kansas,  Profes- 
sor F.  H.  Newell  of  Illinois,  Dean  E.  T.  Coddington  of  Ohio,  Professor 
G.  R.  Chatburn  of  Nebraska,  Professor  F.  F.  Thompscm.  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Dean  D.  W.  Spence  of  Texas.  The  active  support  of  the  Naval  Con- 
sulting Board  was  also  secured. 

Some  opposition  to  the  Newlands  bill  has  arisen  from  a  few  of  the 
State  Universities  which  are  not  land-grant  institutions,  because  the  appro- 
priations for  tlieir  States  would  not  be  for  their  boiefit;  but  the  principal 
difficulty  in  securing  the  early  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  as  a  body  and  tlie  land-grant  institutions  as  individual 
members  have  not  been  aroused  as  yet  actively  to  support  the  measure  with 
all  their  powers. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  it  will  be  essential  that  the  Executive 
Qinimittee  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations  assume  the  principal  direction  of  the  movement,  if  it  is 
to  succeed.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  before  which  the 
hearing  of  June  24  was  held  spoke  of  the  "great  and  irresistible  pressure" 
exerted  by  this  Association  to  secure  meritorious  needed  legislation;  but 
this  great  power  cannot  be  exerted  by  the  executive  conunittee  of  the 
I.,and-Grant  College  Engineering  Association,  which,  by  action  taken  at 
Berkeley  last  year,  is  now  merely  a  division  of  a  section  of  the  general 
association.  I  am  sure  that  that  committee  is  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
to  place  itself  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  gen- 
eral association  if  it  will  assume  active  direction  of  the  movement 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Research  Council  has  reported 
that  in  four-fifths  of  the  States  and  Territories,  the  proposed  engineering 
experiment  stations  should  be  located,  without  question,  at  the  land-grant 
institutions.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  congressional  repre- 
sentatives of  these  States  in  Congress  have  the  power  to  pass  the  bUl,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  do  so  if  shown  by  the  authorities  of  their 
respective  institutions  and  by  our  general  Executive  Committee  that  the 
measure  is  meritorious  and  needed. 

There  are  many  reasons,  only  four  of  which  need  be  mentioned,  why 
Congress  should  prescribe  that  the  proposed  engineering  experiment  sta- 
tions shall  be  located  at  the  land-grant  institutions. 

First. — ^The  proposed  work  is  industrial  research,  not  general  scientific 
investigation.  Hence,  it  can  be  carried  on  best  by  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions, for  they  are  by  law  and  in  fact  associated  intimately  with  the 
industries  and  the  industrial  classes.  The  ideals  and  the  work  of  the 
separate  State  Universities  are  professional  rather  than  industrlaL 

Second. — ^There  are  many  subjects  of  engineering  research  which  are 
vitally   related  to   agriculture.     Highways,   irrigation,   drainage,  the  man- 
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ufacture  of  farm  products,  transportation,  machinery,  power,  the  distribu- 
tion of  electricity,  telephones,  sanitation  and  building  are  examples.  Re- 
search in  all  these  lines  should  be  associated  most  intimately  with  agri- 
cultural research. 

Third. — ^The  land-grant  institutions  already  possess  extensive  labora- 
tories, together  wilh  administrative  organizations  trained  in  directing  in- 
dustrial research.  Hence,  they  are  well  fitted  to  conduct  the  proposed 
work. 

Fourth. — ^The  land-grant  institutions  are  already  partly  supported 
by  federal  appropriations.  To  grant  federal  aid  to  other  state  institutions, 
or  to  those  privately  endowed,  would  establish  a  new  pnecedent  which  would 
lead  in  all  probability  to  enormous  demands  upon  the  national  treasury  in 
the  near  future. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  passage  of  a  simple  amendment  to  the 
Hatch  Act  might  be  made  to  accomplish  substantially  the  same  result 
sought  by  the  Newlands  bill. 

It  is  argued  that  there  are  a  few  states  in  which  the  land-grant  in- 
stitutions possess  such  inferior  laboratory  facilities  as  compared^  with  other 
state  and  private  institutions  as  to  make  a  different  location  of  the  en- 
gineering exjieriment  station  preferable,  -^'his  objection,  if  it  be  meri- 
torious, can  easily  be  met  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  Newlands  bill, 
without  sacrificing  the  requirement  that  the  stations  shall  be  located  at 
the  land-grant  institutions. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  encountered  in  connection  with  the 
Newlands  bill  has  been  the  selection  of  the  proper  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the  work.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  been  mentioned,  because  he  has  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation; the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  because  he  has  charge  of  the  related 
industrial  research  in  agriculture;  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  because 
he  is  more  closely  associated  with  the  mechanic  arts  industries  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  which  has  become  a  great  government 
experimental  station.  The  author  of  the  Newlands  bill  and  its  supporters 
have  never  expressed  decided  preference  as  between  these  three  depart- 
ments, although  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  prescribed  in  the  original 
text. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Newlands  bill.  President  Wilson  has  or- 
ganised a  ''National  Research  Council,"  consisting  of  36  men  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science.  The  National  Research 
Council  appointed  the  following  committee  to  report  upon  the  Newlands 
bill:  R.  A.  Millikan,  chairman,  Professor  of  Physics,  Chicago  University; 
M.  I.  Pupin,  Professor  of  Electric-Mechanics  in  the  Physics  Department  of 
Columbia  University;  and  W.  R.  Whitney,  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, at  Schenectady,  a  member  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board.  This 
committee  called  in  consultation,  Mr.  Phinehas  V.  Stephens,  an  engineer  of 
New  York,  who  is  a  graduate  and  representative  of  the  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards.  This  committee  reported  under  date  of  September 
19,  recommending  important .  changes  in  the  bill.  The  report  was  con- 
sidered by  the  National  Research  Cotmcil  at  a  meeting  held  September  99, 
but  the  subject  was  left  open  for  further  investigation  and  conference. 

Evidently  a  conference  should  be  held  at  once  between  the  National 
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Research  Council  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  together  with 
representatives  of  the  lumd-Grant  College  Engineering  Association.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  a  conference  can  be  held  tliis  week. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Research  Council  recom- 
mended the  adoption  in  the  bill  of  the  principle  of  national  coordination 
and  Nupervision.  This  principle  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  States, 
provided  that  it  is  not  developed  w  far  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interfere 
objectionably  with  the  separate  state  control  which  is  essential  to  insure 
that  the  main  purpose  of  the  stations  shall  be  to  carry  on  industrial  re- 
search which  shall  develop  and  aid  state  industries. 

The  main  purposes  of  a  state  engineering  experiment  station  are  per- 
haps fairly  well  expressed  in  the  following  statement  which  is  carried  on 
the  inside  of  the  front  cover  of  every  Iowa  bulletin: 

"The  purpose  of  the  engineering  experiment  station  is  to  afford  a 
service,  through  special  investigations,  evolution  of  new  devices  and  methods, 
tests  and  analyses  of  materials  and  expert  advice: 

Firtt — for  the  manufacturing  and  other  engineering  industries  of 
Iowa; 

Second  -  for  the  urban  |K)|Hilation  of  tlie  State  in  solving  tlic  engineer- 
ing problems  of  urban  life; 

Third'  for  the  agricultural  |>opulation  and  industries  of  the  State  in 
the  solution  of  their  engineering  problems." 

Experience  with  agricultural  experiment  stations  indicates  that  in- 
evitably a  large  part  of  the  funds  for  the  support  of  state  engineering 
experiment  stations  will  come  eventually  from  state  appropriations.  Iowa 
and  Illinois  already  appropriate  much  larger  sums  than  the  $15,000  pro- 
posed in  the  Kewlands  bill. 

A  large  degree  of  state  control  is  proper  and  essential.  The  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  are  official  state  institutions,  which  already  exercise  such 
control  of  agricultural  research,  and  are  eminently  qualified  to  serve  the 
same  function  for  mechanic  arts.  Nevertheless,  contributions  to  general 
engineering  science  will  also  form  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
engineering  experiment  stations,  and  this  kind  of  work  should  be  co- 
ordinated and  supervised  by  the  Federal  Government  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  efficiency  and  the  avoidance  of  undesirable  duplication.  Likewise, 
the  development  of  the  industries  of  the  several  States  ought  to  proceed  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  national  efficiency  and  preparedness. 

While  we  can  thus  endorse  the  principle  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
national  supervision  and  coordination,  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  condemn 
the  recommendation  of  the  conmiittee  of  the  National  Research  Council 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  Industrial  Research  Board  in  each  State,  merely 
to  direct  the  engineering  experiment  stations.  The  conmiittee  proposal 
that  the  members  of  each  such  board  should  be  the  Secretary  of  Commeroe 
of  the  United  States,  two  members  appointed  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  and  the  Governor  of  the  State,  is  especially  objectionable.  Such 
boards  would  be  costly,  inefficient,  and  unnecessary.  There  are  plenty  of 
existing  organizations  which  can  do  the  same  work  better  and  at  less  cost 
The  proposed  membership  is  such  as  to  leave  the  State  little  to  say  about 
the  use  of  its  own  laboratories,  the  expenditure  of  its  own  funds  and  the 
development    of    its    own    industries    through    industrial    research..    One 
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national  authority  can  perform  every  proper  function  more  efficiently  in 
every  way  than  50  separate  boards. 

The  committee  which  reported  to  the  National  Research  Council  in 
favor  of  the  50  research  boards  seemed  to  think  that  we  might  thereby 
dodge  the  opposition  of  the  separate  State  Universities.  This  is  a  mistaken 
belief.  We  should  endeavor  to  conciliate  the  separate  State  Universities  if 
possible,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  a  vital  principle,  such  as  the  coordination 
of  mechanic  arts  and  agricultural  research.  Moreover,  we  should  be  assum- 
ing a  burden  heavier  than  the  one  from  which  relief  is  sought  should  we 
accept  the  obligation  to  commit  the  Federal  Government  to  the  policy  of 
subsidizing  separate  State  Universities.  Such  issues  must  be  faced,  not 
dodged. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  this  paper  may  be  summarized  in  closing,  as 
follows: 

1.  The  Newlands  engineering  experiment  station  bill  (Senate  File 
No.  4874)  deserves  passage  in  the  interests  of  industrial  development  in 
all  the  States  and  Territories  and  of  national  efficiency  and  preparedness. 

S.  The  Newlands  bill,  or  an  amendment  to  the  Hatch  Act  to  the  same 
general  effect,  should  receive  active  support  from  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  Its  Executive  Com- 
mittee should  assume  direction,  with  special  cooperation  from  the  engineer- 
ing division.  Each  land-grant  institution  should  at  once  take  up  the  sub- 
ject with  the  leadef^  of  industry  in  its  State  and  with  its  senators  and 
representatives,  all  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

3.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  should  arrange  a  conference  on 
the  measure  at  once  with  the  National  Research  Council. 

4.  The  Newlands  bill  should  not  be  modified  to  establish  new  state 
boards  to  take  charge  of  industrial  research. 

5.  The  requirement  that  the  proposed  engineering  experiment  stations 
shall  be  located  at  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  should  be  maintained  at  all 
costs  as  a  vital  principle,  in  order  to  secure  the  coordination  of  mechanic 
arts  and  agricultural  research,  and  to  help  establish  more  firmly  and 
broadly  the  g^at  system  of  industrial  education  and  research  to  which  the 
United  States  committed  itself  54  years  ago  in  the  passage  of  the  Morrill 
Act. 

The  recent,  wonderful,  scientific,  industrial  development  of  Europe, 
and  the  national  organisation  for  efficiency  which  has  been  forced  upon 
every  European  nation  by  the  events  of  the  great  war,  have  demonstrated 
our  own  woeful  lack  of  industrial  and  national  efficiency.  Our  neetl  is 
now  as  crying  in  mechanic  arts  as  it  was  in  agriculture  in-  1887.  The 
establishment  of  federal-aided  engineering  experiment  stations  at  the  land- 
grant  institutions  under  national  supervision  is  vital  to  our  national  effi- 
ciency and  preparedness. 
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Appbkdix 

text  of  thk  newlakdf  ekoikkxkiko  ixpbeimikt  8tatiok  box 

64th  Congress  J  S.  4874 

1st  Session    ( 

IN    TUP.   SENATE    OF   THE    V KITED   STATES 

March  9th,   1916 

Mr.  Newlands  introduced  the   following  bill;  which  was   read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


To  establish  experiment  stations  in  engineering  and  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  connection  with  the  colleges  established  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  approved 
July  ^d,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  Acts  supplementary 
thereto. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  order  to  aid  in 
acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and 
practical  information  on  subjects  connected  with  engineering  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  to  promote  the  sdentiftc  investigation 
and  experiment  respecting  the  principles  and.Applications  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  there  shall  be  established  under  the  direction  of  the  land-grant  col- 
lege in  each  State  and  Territory  established,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
established,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  Act  approved  July  9nd, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  entitled  "An  Act  donating  public  lands 
to  the  several  states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  or  any  of  the  Acts  supple- 
mentary to  said  Act,  a  department  to  be  known  and  designated  as  an 
"engineering"  or  a  "mechanic  arts  experiment  station." 

Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experiment  sta- 
tions to  conduct  original  researches,  to  verify  experiments,  and  to  compile 
data  in  engineering  and  in  the  other  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  as 
applied  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  ITnited  States,  and  particularly 
of  such  as  are  engaged  in  the  industries;  also  to  conduct  researches,  in- 
vestigations and  ex|>eriments  in  connection  with  the  production,  trans- 
portation, extraction,  and  manufacture  of  sul>stances  utilised  in  the  ap- 
plication .of  engineering  and  of  other  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  to 
industrial  pursuits;  water  supplies  as  to  potability  and  economic  distribu- 
tion; sewage  purification  and  its  ultimate  inoffensive  disposal;  economic 
disposal  of  urban  and  manufacturing  wastes ;  flood  protection ;  architecture ; 
road  building;  engineering  problems  connected  with  transportation,  man- 
ufacturing, and  public  utilities;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments 
bearing  directly  on  the  various  industries  and  occupations  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due 
regard  to  the  varying  conditions,  resources,  and  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  respective  States  and  Territories. 

Sec  3.  That  bulletins  giving  results  of  investigations  or  rejwrts  of 
progress  shall  be  published  at  said  stations  at  least  once  in  six  montKs, 
copies   of  which   shall   be   sent   to   persons,   newspapers,   institutions,   and 
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libraries  interested  in  engineering  and  in  other  branches  of  the  mechanic 
arts  as  may  request  same  in  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  the  stations 
are  respectively  located,  and  to  others  as  far  as  the  means  of  the  station 
will  permit 

Such  bulletins  or  reports,  and  the  annual  reports  of  said  stations,  shall 
be  transmitted  in  the  mails  of  the  United  States  free  of  charge  for  postage 
under  such  regulatidns  as  the  Postmaster  General  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe. 

Sec.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of 
conducting  investigations  and  experiments,  printing,  and  distributing  the 
residts  as  hereinbefore  described  the  sum  of  $15,000  per  annum  is  hereby 
appropriated  to  each  State  and  Territory,  to  be  especially  provided  for  by 
Congress  in  the  appropriation  from  year  to  year,  out  of  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  paid  in  equal  quarterly  pay- 
ments on  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July  and  October  in  each  year 
to  the  treasurer  or  other  officer  duly  appointed  by  the  governing  boards  of 
said  colleges  to  receive  the  same,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  on  the  first 
day  of  Octol>er,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen. 

Sec  5.  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury from  the  annual  statements  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  any  of 
said  stations  that  a  portion  of  the  preceding  annual  appropriation  remains 
unexpended,  such  amount  shall  be  deducted  from  the  next  succeeding  an- 
nual appropriation  to  such  station  in  order  that  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  to  any  station  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  actually  and 
necessarily  required  for  its  maintenance  and  support. 

Sec.  6.  That  in  order  to  secure  as  far  as  practicable  uniformity  of 
methods  and  economical  expenditure  of  funds  in  work  of  said  stations  the 
supervision  of  the  proposed  experiment  stations  shall  rest  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of'  said  stations  annually,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  February,  to  make  to  the  governor  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
it  is  located  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  its  operations,  including  a  state- 
ments of  receipts  and  expenditures,  a  copy  of  which  report  shall  be  sent 
to  each  of  the  other  stations  provided  for  in  this  Act,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or 
modify  the  legal  relation  existing  between  any  of  the  said  colleges  and  tlie 
government  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  are  res|>ectively 
located.  * 

Sec  8.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  held  or  construed  as  binding 
the  United  States  to  continue  any  payment  from  the  Treasury  to  any  or 
all  states  or  institutions  mentioned  in  this  Act,  but  Congress  may  at  any 
time  amend,  suspend  or  repeal  any  or  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

J.  P.  Jackbok  of  Pennsylvania.  Everybody  recognizes  that  agriculture 
is  the  basis  of  national  prosperity  and  success.  If  it  is  at  a  low  ebb,  we 
are  all  at  a  low  ebb;  if  it  is  successfully  managed,  we  are  all  more  or  less 
prosperous,  provided  other  elements  do  not  enter  in  to  interfere.  CTur 
chambers  of  commerce,  manufacturers,  labor  organizations,  strive  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  agricultural  operations  and  to  help'  to  improve 
methods  of  marketing.  Yet,  although  agriculture  is  basal,  other  and  per- 
haps less  basal  industries  must  be  handled  efficiently.     If  a  manufacturer 
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of  shoes  uses  50  percent  more  labor  than  is  necessary,  if  he  wastes  material 
or  OSes  material  ill-adapted  to  his  purpose,  you  and  I,  whether  we  are  farm- 
ers  or  not,  must  pay  the  bill.  In  other  words,  industry — agriculture,  man- 
ufactures— the  production  in  its  finished  form  of  all  things  that  human^ 
beings  use,  must  be  considered  as  a  cooperative  unit. 

Our  agricultural  experiment  stations  have  done  much  to  promote  the 
effectiveness  of  our  agricultural  methods  to  increase  farm  productivity 
and  to  lessen  the  waste  of  human  energy;  and  engineering  experiment 
stations  can  do  for  industry  in  general  what  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions have  done  for  agriculture,  in  steam,  electricity,  iron  and  steel,  in  the 
dyes,  explosives,  textiles,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways.  The  field  will  be 
covered  with  our  workers  in  the  way  it  should  be  in  respect  to  investigation 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  There  is  not  a  community  on  the  west- 
em  prairie  or 'in  manufacturing  Pennsylvania  where  an  industrial  experi- 
ment station  cannot  earn  many  times  the  equivalent  of  its  cost.  This  has 
been  proved  by  German  and  other  foreign  experience. 

In  my  own  work,  in  charge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  I  have  felt  the  constant  need  of  such  an  organijuition,  fully 
equipped  and  able  to  answer  the  problems  with  which  our  people  must 
reckon.  We  have  problems  such  as  the  one  we  found  in  one  Pennsyl- 
vania town  where  there  were  places  for  all  the  men  to  work  and  none 
for  the  women  to  work;  and  in  another  Pennsylvania  town  where  there 
were  places  for  all  the  women  to  work  and  very  few  for  the  men.  An 
industrial  experiment  station  would  be  very  helpful  in  overcoming  such  a 
condition,  whereby  the  family  unit  cannot  earn,  as  of  right  it  ought,  a 
maximum  income.  Similar  situations,  and  others  equally  important,  con- 
front us  in  every  state  and  constitute  the  reason  -for  believing  in  a  dis- 
seminated series  of  national  experiment  stations. 

Senator  Morrill  had  a  great  vision:  He  said  to  himself,  **I  want  to 
help  the  industrial  people,  the  workers,  the  hand  workers  and  the  brain 
workers,  to  have  a  place  where  they  can  get  a  practical,  applied  education, 
where  they  can  get  a  higher  mental  training  for  the  useful  things  of  life 
and  not  merely  for  the  professions;  to  have  a  place  where  experimentation 
of  a  practical  order  can  be  carried  on;  a  place  where  information  is 
gathered  and  disseminated.**  It  was  a  great  vision.  These  Land-Grant 
Colleges,  children  of  his  brain,  have  been  powerful  factors  in  converting 
our  great  scholastic  universities  into  good,  practical,  useful  educational 
centers.  Indeetl,  these  newer  institutions,  supported  by  the  whole  people, 
have  biased  the  trail  for  modern  higher  education.   • 

We  as  a  people  have  sha^^ed  that  education  as  Senator  Morrill  dreamed 
it,  as  Congress  enacted  it,  as  the  several  States  agreed  to  it.  The  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  have  got  well  under  way  and  in  their  turn  the 
agricultural  extension  services  are  disseminating  information  touching  agri- 
culture and  home  economics.  Now,  let  us  join  as  a  unit,  chemists,  miners, 
mechanical  engineers,  agriculturists,  to  round  out  this  great  national-state 
system,  so  that  all  fields  will  be  covered  not  only  in  education  but  in  ex- 
perimentation and  in  extension,  so  that  the  needs  of  all  the  people,  and  es- 
pecially of  all  the  working  classes,  will  be  met.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose let  us  begin  by  establishing  an  experiment  station  in  each  land-grant 
college  which  will  deal  with  other  industries  as  the  present  stations  are 
dealing  with  the  agricultural  industry. 
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G.  W.  B188ELL  of  Michigan.  The  McKeliar  bill,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  and  the  Newlands  bill,  which  is  now  before  us  for  discussion, 
•  have  this  in  common,  that  they  both  provide  in  their  phraseology  for  the 
building  up  of  a  separate  organisation  for  the  initiation  and  maintenance 
of  engineering  experiment  stations.  The  Newlands  bill,  which  originated  at 
the  Berkeley  meeting  of  this  Association  and  of  the  I^^nd-Grant  College 
Engineering  Association,  is  patterned  very  closely  after  the  Hatch  Act 
establishing  agricultural  experiment  stations.  I  have  collaborated  in  shap- 
ing the  Newlands  bill,  and  helped  to  get  it  to  its  present  stage,  yet  I 
feel  that  instead  of  paraphrasing  the  Hatch  Act  it  were  better  to  amend 
it,  modifying  its  phraseology  sufficiently  so  that  the  ideals  and  purposes 
of  the  Newlands  bill,  in  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  engineering,  may  be  at- 
tained and  appropriating  an  additional  $15,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  engineering  experimentation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  such  a 
proposal  might  facilitate  legislation.  The  substitution  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Hatch  Act  in  lieu  of  separate  leg^lation  should  tend  to  induce  a 
helpful  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  various  collegiate  intranmral  in- 
terests. Agriculture*and  engineering  have  tended  to  draw  together  of  late; 
they  are  less  aloof  in  our  institutions  than  they  were  in  the  past.  These 
great  interests  should  work  together;  and  if,  by  means  of  the  proposed 
augmented  experiment  station  activities,  engineering  work  may  be  brought 
under  the  same  general  roof  as  that  in  agriculture^  much  good  will  be  .ac- 
complished and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  lose. 

A.  A.  Potter  of  Kansas.  The  war  stricken  countries  of  Europe  are 
spending  large  sums  to  further  industrial  development,  in  preparation  for 
peace.  When  peace  is  declared  there  will  be  great  competition  between  the 
different  nations  for  trade.  Victory  in  this  commercial  war  for  industrial 
supremacy  will  depend  upon  science  and  research  applied  to  industrial 
problems. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  researches  in  engineering  and  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  have  been  greatly  neglected  in  the  United 
States.  Every  thoughtful  person  is  awake  to  the  need  of  radical  steps  for 
encouraging  industrial  research  in  this  country.  Those  who  are  looking 
towards  the  future  are  also  convinced  that  such  industrial  research  work 
must  be  started  without  delay. 

The  purpose  of  the  Newlands  engineering  experiment  station  bill  for 
systematic  experimentation  in  engineering  and  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
mechanic  arts  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887.  It  purposes 
to  parallel  the  excellent  work  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  It  introduces  no  new  precedent.  The  Act  of  1887 
and  this  proposed  enactment  supplement  the  Morrill  Acts  and  will  aid 
this  country  in  holding  its  own  in  the  world  struggle  for  commercial  and 
industrial  supremacy. 

One  of  the  first  objections  raised  to  the  Newlands  bill  was  that  it  pro- 
posed to  create  many  scattered  experiment  stations.  Some  people  favored 
a  few  large  experiment  stations  rather  than  many  smaller  ones.  This 
objection  is  met  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Whitney  of  the  United  States  Naval  Consult- 
ing Board  and  director  of  the  research  laboratories  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  in  the  following  language: 

"If  the  amount  of  money  represented  by  the  Newlands  bill  proposal 
were  centered  in  a  single  organization,  it  would  not  to  my  mind  serve  the 
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purpose  half  as  welL  In  the  first  place,  it  would  not  discover  the  men  in 
our  colleges  who  are  now  in  a  position  to  do  advanced  scientific  worlc  It 
would  cut  out  local  interests  and  possible  state  appropriations  and  would 
not  talce  advantage  of  the  enormous  amount  of  available  apparatus  in  the 
colleges." 

The  Newlands  bill  malces  large  equipment  available  for  general  re- 
search at  points  where  exist  the  raw  materials,  the  men  and  the  local 
problems.  Aji  experiment  station  in  each  state  will  be  in  direct  contact 
with  its  local  industries. 

Those  interested  in  institutions  other  than  Uie  l^and-Grant  Colleges 
seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  locational  restrictions  of  this  bill.  These  stations 
should  be  located  solely  at  land-grant  institutions  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  They  are  federal  as  well  as  state  colleges.  The  engineering  ex- 
periment stations  should  be  located  at  institutions  already  created  by 
Congress.  To  do  otherwise  would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent  and 
would  engender  political  wars  at  every  legislative  session  in  states  where 
separation  obtains.  The  proposed  bill  introduces  no  new  policy  as  to 
federal  aid.  • 

9.  The  results  attained  at  tlie  agricultural  experiment  stations  prove 
that  the  land-grant  institutions  can  be  trusted  to  utilise  such  funds  to 
advantage. 

3.  The  leadership  of  the  land-grant  institutions  in  engineering  educa- 
tion is  such  that  they  are  entirely  competent  to  do  the  work  contemplated 
by  the  Newlands  bill. 

4.  The  location  of  the  proposed  experiment  stations  at  the  land- 
grant  institutions  will  result  in  close  cooperation  between  the  engineering 
and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations.  Such  cooperation  will  prove 
beneficial  to  modem  agriculture  and  result  in  tlie  utilisation  of  waste  farm 
materials.  The  increased  usage  of  machinery  and  motors  on  modem  farms 
necessitates  engineering  investigational  work.  Road  building,  rural  archi- 
tecture, electrical  engineering,  drainage  and  irrigation  and  other  lines  can 
l>est  be  carried  on  at  land-grant  institutions,  where  the  engineering  ex- 
perimenters can  be  aided  by  their  colleagues  in  the  agricultural  stations. 

5.  Engineering  research  and  scientific  investigation  are  important 
factors,  not  only  for  the  industrial  development  of  a  nation,  but  also  as  a 
means  of  military  and  naval  preparedness  in  times  of  peace  or  war.  The 
Morrill  Act  requires  that  military  science  be  taught,  and  last  year  over 
30,000  young  men  were  thus  taught.  The  land-grant  institutions  are  ex- 
tensive training  schools  for  the  army  and  play  an  important  role  in  our 
program  for  preparedness.  Agricultural  and  engineering  experiment  sta- 
tions linked  with  military  training  form  a  strong  basis  for  industrial  and 
military  preparedness. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  federal  funds  may  be  divided  betv^ecn  several 
state  institutions.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  when  divided  into  several  parts 
become  a  mere  bagatelle.    Diffusion  is  waste. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  criticijced  with  some  degree  of  justification 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  strong  centralized  supervision.  If  it  is  modified 
to  provide  for  such  centralized  supervision,  an  additional  appropriation 
should  be  made  to  cover  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  connection 
with  such  supervisory  work.  The  National  Research  Council  proposes  cer- 
tain modifications  in  the  Newlands  bill  in  order  to  provide  for  this  super- 
vision and  places  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  state  board 
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which  is  appointed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  authorizes 
this  board  to  select  the  institution  where  the  work  shall  be  carried  on.  In 
this  form  the  bill  ignores  the  clahns  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  their 
earlier  interest  and  activity.  Any  modification  which  would  enable  a  state 
board  or  state  legislature  to  locate  the  experiment  station  at  another  institu- 
•  tion  would  seriously  weaken  the  land-grant  college  system;  and  compro- 
mises will  eyentually  result  in  the  elimination  of  engineering  at  the  separate 
land-grant  institutions. 

The  insertion  by  way  of  an  amendment  of  a  clause  which  will  link  the 
military  features  of  our  colleges  with  the  engineering  research  stations 
might  be  worth  while.  Consequently,  at  the  hearing  on  the  Newlands  bill 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  on  June  S4,  I 
suggested  the  following  modification  of  the  first  section: 

'That  in  order  to  aid  in  acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  engineering  and  other  branches  of  mechanic  arts  and  to  promote  the 
scientific  investigation  and  experiment  respecting  the  principles  of  applica- 
tions of  the  mechanic  arts,  there  shall  be  established  under  the  direction  of 
the  Ivcmd-Grant  College  requiring  military  science  and  tactics  of  all  male 
students  in  each  State  or  Territory,  established — ^. 

It  might  be  well  still  further  to  modify  the  bill  so  that  the  experiment 
stations  may  cooperate  with  the  Army  and  Navy  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  those  sections  of  the  Hay-Chamberlain  Act  dealing  with  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 

Now  is  the  psychological  time  for  us  to  push  the  engineering  experi- 
ment station  bill  to  a  successful  issue.  Our  success  depends  upon  the 
activity  with  which  our  constituent  colleges  will  work  for  the  measure.  The 
majority  of  them  have  been  lukewarm  in  their  support.  If  properly  or- 
ganised, the  enormous  influence  of  this  Association  will  overcome  all  oppo- 
sition. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  a  president  of  an  institution,  who  in  part 
says: 

The  bill  did  not  pciss  at  the  .present  session,  and  will  only  pass 
eventually  when  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  act  unanimously  upon  it,  as  they 
have  done  formerly  in  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture.** 

The  Executive  Committees  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  and  of  the  Land-Grant  College  Engineer- 
ing Association  should  exert  every  eflfort  in  furthering  the  passage  of  the 
engineering  experiment  station  bill.  The  various  land-grant  institutions 
should  be  visited  and  organized.  The  prominent  research  men  of  the 
country  should  be  interested  so  that  this  important  measure  may  have 
favorable  consideration  by  Congress.  Its  passage  will  increase  their  ability 
effectively  to  serve  their  States  and  industries. 

W.  £.  Stokb  of  Indiana.  In  my  judgment,  the  most  important  subject 
to  be  discussed  at  this  meeting  is  this  proposed  legislation  and  the  attitude 
this  Association  shall  adopt  toward  it.  In  the  original  Morrill  Act  under- 
lying our  institutions,  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  are  coordinated. 
This  Association  is  quite  as  much  interested  in  the  mechanic  arts  as  in 
agriculture,  if  it  represents  adequately  our  institutions.  Such  legislation  as 
is  proposed  is  intended  logically  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Morrill  Act. 
Any  proposed  legislation  should  adhere  strictly  to  the  principles  in  that 
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Act,  if  we  expect  the  institutions  which  we  represent  to  prosper  in  the 
future.  I  believe  that  the  Association  should  be  more  alert  than  It  has 
been  in  the  past  to  the  importance  of  these  principles;  that  any  federal 
legislation  which  originates  in  this  Association  on  behalf  of  these  institu- 
tions should  follow  closely  the  original  lines  laid  down  in  the  Morrill  and 
Hatch  Acts;  that  we  should  resent  as  interference  any  attempt  of  an  out- 
side agency  to  legislate  for  us  or  to  direct  the  course  of  our  institutions. 

I  observe  that  whenever  in  recent  years  legislation  is  proposed  in  the 
iiiter&st  of  the  I^nd-Grant  Colleges  it  immediately  meets  with  a  certain 
opposition  in  Congress,  and  usually  this  opposition  can  be  traced  to  those 
State  Universities  not  connected  with  the  I^nd-Cirant  Colleges.  I  object  to 
the  opposition  coming  from  such  a  source  as  an  unwarranted  interference 
with  the  proper  development  of  our  institutions.  I  hope  the  Association 
will  instruct  its  Executive  Committee  to  see  to  it  that  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  engineering  experiment  stations  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges 
shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  the  principles  Involved  In  the  proposed 
legislation  so  important  and  the  opposition  which  has  been  made  against  it 
so  threatening,  that  I  would  rather  see  no  legislation  at  all  relating  to  en- 
gineering experiment  stations  than  to  see  these  principles  imperiled. 

J.  (5.  ScRiToiiAM  of  Nevada.  I  believe  that  it  is  very  necessarj'  that 
the  Kxecutive  Committee  be  given  full  power  to  make  such  amendments 
and  modifications  In  this  bill  as  it  deems  wise  in  the  interests  of  the  Land- 
Grant  Colleges.  I  believe,  further,  that  some  advantageous  form  of  coopera- 
tion might  be  arranged  with  the  National  Research  Council.  The  scientific 
eminence  of  its  membership  and  the  purity  of  their  motives  cannot  be 
questioned.    Its  chairman.  Dr.  George  EUery  Hale,  says  wisely  and  well: 

"The  one  desire  of  the  National  Research  Council  is  to  promote  re- 
search in  science  and  engineering,  and  the  Newlands  bill  should  help 
materially  in  this  direction  if  its  provisions  are  sound  and  if  it  can  com- 
mand the  support  of  Congress.  The  problem  is  to  secure  an  arrangement 
which  will  satisfy  both  sides.  ...  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  reaching 
any  conclusion  regarding  the  best  wording  of  the  bill;  but  I  am  anxious  to 
see  it  passed  in  some  form,  as  government  aid  should  surely  be  given  to 
research  in  all  states.  The  National  Research  Council  does  not  desire,  how- 
ever, to  become  involved  in  any  controversy,  or  to  have  any  part  in  the 
disposition  of  the  funds  unless  there  is  a  clearly  expressed  wish  for  its 
services." 

Prof.  R.  A.  Milliken,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
National  Research  Council  to  consider  the  Newlands  bill,  writes: 

"The  committee  was  appointed  because  of  Senator  Newlands'  sugges- 
tion to  Dr.  Hale  that  the  friends  of  the  main  purpose  of  the  bill  should 
in  some  way  be  brought  into  agreement,  and  it  was  composed  only  of  men 
who  were  connected  with  institutions  having  no  immediate  interest  in 
the  legislation  proposed.  It  has  suggested  in  its  report  merely  the  lines 
along  which  agreement  seems  to  it  likely  to  be  possible,  and  it  is  anxious 
before  going  further  to  learn  the  attitude  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  upon 
these  main  points,  all  details  being  postponed  for  later  discussion. 

"If  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  are  likely  to  oppose  any  essential  modifica- 
tions of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  then  it  is  my  personal  judgment  that  the 
National  Research  Council  will  be  disposed  to  withdraw  aitirely  from  the 
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discussion  and  let  the  legislation  take  such  course  as  it  may,  and  tliat 
merely  because  it  will  feel  that  it  is  unwise  for  it  to  be  mixed  up  in  the 
political  pulling  and  hauling  which  is  Hkely  to  follow,  with  little  or  no  result 
in  the  end.  Indeed,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  already  in  the  council  that, 
while  its  advice  and  direction  should  always  be  freely  given  whenever 
the  interests  of  research  are  to  be  advanced,  it  must  not  appear  to  be  pro- 
moting legislation  of  which  it,  itself,  might  in  any  way  be  thought  to  be  a 
beneficiary.  If,  therefore,  in  this  instance,  the  National  Research  Council 
can  act  as  a  unifying  and  harmonizing  agency,  as  it  was  thought  it  might 
when  the  committee  was  appointed,  it  will  devote  itself  unsparingly  to  the 
task,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  allow  itself  to  become  one  of  a  number 
of  contending  parties. 

•*The  committee  is,  therefore,  very  anxious  before  proceeding  farther 
to  get  from  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  a  statement  of  what  their  general  posi- 
tion is  going  to  be  upon  the  main  issue  raised." 

One  of  the  most  consistent,  and  earnest  advocates  of  the  Newlands  bill 
is  Dr.  W.  R.  Whitney  of  the  General  Electric  Company  Research  I^abora- 
tory,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board.  He  has  obtained 
for  this  measure  the  endorsement  of  many  industrial  and  scientific  organ- 
izations. His  contribution  to  the  discussion  is  critical  but  none  the  less 
constructive.    He  writes: 

''It  is  logical  to  expect  some  centralized  arrangement  for  directing, 
planning  or  coordinating  any  such  work  as  research,  particularly  when,  as 
in  this  case,  the  Federal  Government  is  to  make  grants  to  be  spent  in 
isolated  places.  I  should  try  my  best  to  arrange  things  so  that  what  is 
done  in  one  state  will  not  be  duplicated  in  another,  or  some  project  shall 
be  planned  in  one  state  which  engineers  in  another  state  have  found  to  be 
impracticable.  I  -  think  that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  hold  the 
veto  power  in  general,  and  in  all  cases  have  an  advisory  unit  on  whatever 
board  or  committee  is  responsible  for  the  location  of  the  undertaking  and 
nature  of  the  work.  I  could  not  imagine  turning  over  such  federal  rep- 
resentation to  any  single  bureau  director  and  therefore  I  favor  the  idea  of 
representation  from  the  National  Research  Council  in  addition  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.'* 

In  view  of  these  representations,  I  believe  that  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee should  be  empowered  to  confer  with  and,  if  possible,  to  enter  into 
some  agreement  with  the  National  Research  Council. 

We  need  the  support  of  the  great  engineering  and  scientific  organiza- 
tions of  the  country  and  we  need  a  certain  amount  of  publicity;  but  the 
ultimate  passage  of  this  measure  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  whole- 
hearted and  aggressive  support  of  this  Association.  There  should  be 
organized  in  each  congressional  district  a  committee  of  engineering  gradu- 
ates of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  to  it  that 
representatives  understand  what  the  Newlands  bill  means.  Above  all,  it  is 
important  that  we  present  a  united  front  for  the  reason  that  other  in- 
dustrial and  scientific  interests  are  contemplating  the  promotion  of  a 
measure  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State  Uni- 
versities will  receive  scant  consideration. 

P.  V.  Stephens  of  New  York.  I  am  a  consulting  engineer  in  power 
and  industrial  projects  and  have  been  at  work  for  four  years  establishing 
a  state-supported  engineering  experiment  station  at  the  Georgia  School  of 
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Technology.  When  this  bill  was  presented,  we  naturmllj  became  interested, 
and,  upon  investigation,  found  opposition  from  Land-Grant  Colleges,  from 
State  Uniyersities  and  most  serious  opposition  from  govemmoital  depart- 
ments. In  view  of  this  situation  the  question  pointedly  arose,  how  should 
this  bill  be  shaped  so  as  to  be  most  likely  to  pass.  That  some  such  bill 
should  pass  goes  without  saying,  because  we  all  recognise  that  fundamentally 
it  is  one  of  the  roost  needed  pieces  of  legislation  now  pending  in  Congress. 
After  discussing  the  matter  with  several  interested  parties,  I  prepared  two 
amendments  which  I  sulmiitted  to  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  g^ierally. 

The  first  amendmait  proposes  that  the  legislature  of  each  state  be 
authorised  to  select  and  appoint  the  proper  institution  where  this  work 
shall  be  conducted.  We  cannot  hope  for  federal  recognition  unless  the 
bill  promises  a  high  degree  of  efficient  service.  I  shall  not  take  part  in 
the  discussion  as  to  whether  the  work  should  be  done  in  any  given  case 
at  the  Land-Grant  College  or  at  the  State  University,  but  as  an  engineer, 
with  all  of  my  work  based  upon  efficiency,  I  am  bound  to  contend  that, 
speaking  broadly,  it  should  be  done  at  the  institution  best  equipped 
and  organised  to  do  it.  If  the  legislature  of  any  state  should  prefer 
to  establish  the  engineering  experiment  station  at  some  state-supported 
institution  other  than  the  Land-Grant  College,  which  may  not  be  so  well 
fitted  as  another  to  do  its  work,  then  it  Is  a  question  whether  we  should, 
by  this  bill,  prevent  the  legislature  from  so  directing  the  work  in  its  own 
state  to  that  institution,  where  it  will  be  conducted  with  the  highcbt  degree 
of  efficiency  and  without  duplication  of*  expensive  equipment  and  of  men. 
Institutions  within  each  state  should  present  their  claims  to  the  legislature, 
which  should  be  authorised  to  designate  the  institution  where  the  station 
should  be  established. 

The  second  amendment  proposes  that  the  Secretaiy  of  Conunerce 
instead  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  delegated  or  authorised  to 
supervise  the  work  of  these  stations.  The  greatest  engineering  experiment 
in  the  world  is  located  in  Washington.  I  refer  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  If  these 
proposed  stations  are  similarly  related  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
their  work  will  be  correlated  and  coordinated  with  the  great  government 
research  work  which  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  doing.  This  bureau  has 
long  desired  to  establish  branch  engineering  experiment  stations  but  has 
lacked  the  means  wherewith  to  do  it.  The  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  who  is  recognised  as  one  of  our  greatest 
authorities,  stands  ready  to  further  this  state  research  work  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  if  it  is  supervised  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Bureau 
of  Standards  would  be  immediately  responsive  and  would  be  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  efficient  inauguration  and  prosecution  of  this  industrial  re- 
search work.  Many  of  the  land-grant  college  officials  with  whom  I  have 
been  in  correspondence  heartily  endorse  these  suggested  amendments. 

A  third  proposed  amendment  that  I  have  not  yet  presented  to  the  Land- 
Grant  Colleges,  I  now  present  for  your  consideration.  We  have  In  tiic  De^ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  States  Relations  Service.  It  focalizes, 
utilizes,  concentrates  and  diversifies  the  general  work  of  agriculture  in  the 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  wherever  it  is  necessary.  It  promotes  a  valuable  inter- 
course of  ideas  and  directs  generally  the  work  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations.  A  similar  organization  would  serve  an  equally  good  purpose 
in   connection   with  engineering  experiment   stations.    This  is   vitally  im- 
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portant.  Hence,  there  should  be  incorporated  in  this  bill  some  provision 
establishing  and  supporting  an  Engineering  Industrial  Bureau  bearing  a 
similar  relationship  to  the  engineering  experiment  stations  that  the  States 
Relations  Service  bears  to  the  agricultural  experiment  stations.  Some 
such  bureau  will  eventually  be  created  and  should  be  established  imme- 
diately. Favorable  congressional  action  can  be  secured  more  easily  now 
than  later.  I  recommend  that  the  following  amendment  be  incorporated 
in  the  bilL 

''That  for  the  purpose  of  paying  th6  necessary  expenses  of  adequate 
supervision  and  cooperation  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  sum  of 
$50,000  per  annum  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  order  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  shall  not  only  assist  in  the 
prosecution  of  said  research  and  other  engineering  experiment  work  in  the 
respective  stations,  but  shall  also,  as  far  as  possible,  give  the  facilities  of  the 
bureau  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  th6  said  research  stations  espe- 
cially when  the  lack  of  research  equipment  in  any  of  said  stations  would 
interfere  with  or  delay  the  prosecution  of  important  research  or  when  the 
facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  are  especially  adapted  to  any  special 
line  of  research,  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  may  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes." 

This  amendment  proposes  to  make  available  in  the  several  States  the 
equipment  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  at  the 
present  time  has  no  funds  for  use  in  this  work,  and  if  this  cooperation  is 
contemplated,  special  federal  funds  must  be  supplied.  This  opportunity  of 
securing  such  available  aid  should  not  be  lost,  for  the  reason  that  $15,000  is 
but  a  mere  starting  point.  Our  best  endeavors  must  be  employed  with  a 
view  to  secure  additional  state  appropriations. 

Let  us  forget  any  past  differences  and  work  together.  This  is  an  en- 
gineering research  proposition  to  be  considered  only  on  the  basis  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy.  If  thus  based,  substantial  support  may  be  secured 
not  only  from  Congress  but  from  the  great  engineering  societies  and  in- 
dustrial organiEations. 

F.  L.  McVey  of  North  Dakota.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  upon  the 
Newlands  bill  as  such,  but  upon  some  of  the  larger  fundamental  questions 
involving  the  whole  problem  of  education  in  the  United  States;  and  this 
powerful  Association  sooner  or  later  must  take  the  view  that  education 
is  a  national  question  and  not  a  state  question  or  an  institutional  question. 
We  are  apt  to  think  in  terms  of  sections,  or  even  of  counties  and  small 
districts  instead  of  in  terms  of  the  Nation ;  but  there  are  48  States  in  this 
Union,  States  which,  acting  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  American 
government,  have  attempted  to  develop  their  own  educational  ideals, 
methods  and  systems. 

During  the  last  three  years  three  pieces  of  federal  legislation  of  vital 
and  wide-spread  influence  and  power  have  been  either  enacted  or  proposed; 
the  Smith-Lever  Act,  the  Newlands  bill  and  the  Smith-Hughes  bill.  This 
organisation,  every  organization  dealing  with  educational  affairs,  should 
ponder  the  question  whether  further  legislation  should  proceed  upon  the 
piecemeal  basis,  little  by  little,  for  special  interests,  without  the  con- 
sideration of  the  great,  broad  question  of  national  education  as  it  exists  in 
this  country.    It  is  not  the  question  as  to  the  appropriation   of  $15,000 
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to  a  specific  type  of  institution,  but  the  broad,  big  question  of  education 
from  the  national  point  of  view. 

There  arc  90  States  which  have  essayed  in  one  way  or  another,  usually 
by  constitutional  provision,  to  establish  educational  systems  for  their  own 
purposes;  namely  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Indiana  and  Michigan  east  of  the  Mississippi  river;  Iowa,  the 
two  Dakotas,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  Washington  and  Oregon  west  of  the  river.  These  states  have 
seen  fit  to  establish  State  ITniversities  apart  from  their  Land-Grant 
Colleges.  Federal  legislation  of  the  past  30  years,  and  these  various  pro- 
|>osals  looking  towards  further  federal  legislation,  have  constantly  cut 
across  the  plans  and  schemes  of  these  States.  In  many  of  them,  edu- 
cational surveys  arc  either  in  progress  or  have  been  completed,  by  which 
the  people  arc  earnestly  trying  to  solve  their  educational  questions;  and  the 
Federal  Government  now  comes  in,  without  regard  to  local  conditions,  and 
proposes  blanket  legislation,  country-wide  in  its  influence,  breaking  down 
the  plans  of  concentration  or  separation  or  coordination  that  are  being 
developed  in  these  various  states.  I  beg  to  differ  with  President  Stone  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Newlands  bill  is  my  business  or  that  of  men  con- 
nected with  State  Universities,  or  that  of  men  connected  with  all  kinds  of 
education.  I  contend  that  it  is  a  part  of  my  business.  When  a  measure 
like  the  Newlands  bill  is  proposed  which  touches  48  States,  the  point  of 
view  of  the  separate  State  Universities  should  be  considered  by  Congress  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges.  I  appeal  to  you  to  look  with  favor 
on  the  resolution  touching  this  matter  which  has  t>een  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities,  which,  I  trust,  may  be  read  to  you, 
following  my  remarks.  I  urge  you  to  adopt  a  broad-minded,  liberal  point 
of  view  of  these  educational  questions,  to  look  upon  them  as  national  in 
scope,  to  regard  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  men  who  arc  funda- 
mentally interested  in  education  itself,  with  an  outlook  not  only  of  the  mor- 
row but  of  the  more  distant  future. 

W.  O.  Thompsok.  The  resolution  passed  by  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  regarding  the  Newlands  bill,  referred  to  by  President 
McVey,  reads  as  follows: 

**The  special  committee  to  consider  the  Newlands  bill  and  other  resolu- 
tions and  items  referred  to  it  begs  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

1.  That  this  Association  endorses  the  principle  of  federal  grants  in 
aid  of  engineering  experiment  stations. 

2.  That  the  Association  endorses  the  principle  of  cooperative  control 
Ijetween  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  participating  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  ex- 
periment stations. 

3.  That  ten  of  these  stations  shall  be  established  the  first  year,  and 
not  more  than  five  any  succeeding  year  thereafter;  that  the  location  of  these 
stations  shall  be  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  all  cases  the  location  of  the  station  in 
any  state  as  determined  above  shall  not  be  effective  until  approved  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State. 

4.  Your  committee  also  recommends  that  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  invite  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Ex- 
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periment  Stations  and  the  Association  of  State  Normal  Schools  to  unite  in 
the  formation  of  a  joint  committee  for  the  consideration  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  federal  aid  in  support  of  education,  and  that  the  joint  committee 
report  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  three  Associations  in  November,  1917. 

W.  O.  Thohpsoh, 
Frank  L.  McVby, 

HsNaV    SUZZALLO, 

Brown  Ayres, 
W.  L.  Bryan." 

Item  4  looks  towards  a  federation  of  all  state-supported  institutions 
in  a  great  onward  movement  In  education.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  state 
normal  schools  are  now  supported  by  the  States,  and  that  the  vocational  edu- 
cational bills,  beginning  with  the  Page  bill  and  including  all  its  successors, 
have  suggested  these  schools  as  proper  centers  in  which  federal  aid  should 
be  located.  No  one  familiar  with  the  facts  as  to  aid  for  the  Land-Grant 
Colleges  will  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  some  duplication,  and  probably 
there  arc  some  unfortunate  features  in  some  of  these  bills.  The. Associa- 
tion of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  believed 
that  it  ought  to  push  the  agricultural  extension  bill  and  did  not  desire 
to  become  entangled  with  the  details  of  these  other  bills.  Its  judgment  was 
finally  enacted  into  law.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  next  step  in  edu- 
cation will  be  in  the  direction  of  advancing  vocational  education;  but  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  country  has  not  yet  got  together  on  a  definite  and 
well-conceived  program. 

In  discussion  before  the  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities,  it  was  disclosed  that  doubt  would  arise  in  several  states  whether 
the  benefits  of  this  act  could  be  realised  in  the  near  future.  This  was  a  de- 
terminhig  factor  in  the  agreement  that  there  should  not  be  imposed  imme- 
diately upon  all  the  States  a  burden  that  possibly  some  of  them  might  not 
be  in  a  position  to  assume.  Furthermore,  it  appeared  that  certain  constitu- 
tional provisions  in  some  states  might  make  it  impracticable  to  locate  a 
particular  institution  at  present. 

We  all  recognize  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  these  educational  problems. 
The  fact  that  three  classes  of  institutions  now  having  state  support,  and 
some  of  them  federal  support,  are  seeking  further  federal  aid,  seemed  to 
some  of  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
to  warrant  an  attempt  to  federate  these  three  great  activities  into  one,  in 
the  interest  of  an  onward  movement  in  education.  This  proposition  implies 
no  opposition  to  scientists  or  engineers  or  others  in  their  plans  looking 
towards  the  development  of  our  national  industries  and  resources.  It  was 
hoped  that  within  the  coming  year  these  proposed  committees  could  so 
consult  as  to  bring  the  three  classes  of  institutions  into  a  confederated 
convention,  held  either  before  or  after  the  convention  of  this  Association, 
in  which  we  could  in  man  fashion  look  into  these  educational  problems. 

It  is  proposed  further  that  a  committee  of  this  body  join  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  in  a  meeting  in 
New  York  on  Saturday  morning  next  with  a  committee  representing  the 
National  Research  Council,  on  the  Newlands  bill,  and  at  that  time  to  pre- 
sent these  resolutions,  as  well  as  others  which  may  be  adopted  by  this 
Association,  and  to  set  forth  the  gist  of  such  discussion  as  may  take  place 
during  the  present  Convention.  It  is  hoped  that  this  Association  will 
authorize  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee. 
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It  is  hoped,  further,  that,  agreeable  to  item  4  of  the  resolutfon  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities,  a  committee  of  five  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  cooperate  with  these  other  committees  so  as  to  bring  fibout  a 
larger  convention  for  the  full  discussion  of  these  problems.  The  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  has  long  recognised  the  legitimacy  of 
congressional  criticism  upon  the  lacic  of  unity  among  educators  touching 
tlie  vocational  education  bilL  We  do  not,  perhaps  we  could  not,  agree  for 
lade  of  intelligence  concerning  it,  because  there  was  no  body  through  which 
there  might  be  expressed  the  actual  conditions  in  individual  states.  I 
know,  for  example,  that  the  Page  bill  would  not  have  fitted  the  situation  in 
Ohio;  it  is  quite  probable  that  It  would  not  have  fitted  the  situation  in  other 
states.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  will  fit  the  conditions  in 
each  of  the  48  States.  No  measure  should  be  passed  unless,  reasonably 
construed,  it  can  be  effectively  utiliied  in  the  various  states.  These  are 
the  larger  problems  of  education  to  which  President  McVey  has  referred, 
and  which  I  am  sure  are  in  your  hearts.  There  is  no  opposition,  no  conflict 
anjrwhe^^as  to  the  great  underlying  principles.  Opposition  develops  only 
when  we  come  to  the  matter  of  application,  in  the  matters  of  legislation. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  Association  of  the  action 
talcen  last  year  touchhig  the  then  proposed  Newlands  bill,  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Reioh§d,  That  this  Association  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  advisability 
of  the  establishment  of  engineering  experiment  stations  and  of  federal 
legislation  to  that  end,  and  instructs  its  Executive  Committee  to  urge  con- 
gressional action  whenever  in  its  judgment  such  a  step  seems  advisable." 
(Twenty-ninth  Proceedings,  page  159). 

I  may  say,  further,  that  I  met  with  Senator  Newlands  and  others  in 
Congress.  I  said  to  him  and  to  Senator  Gore  that  in  my  judgment  the 
attitude  of  the  engineering  societies  and  the  State  Universities  should  not 
be  forgotten  or  its  importance  underestimated.  Senator  Gore  said  to  me  in 
so  many  words  that  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  were  federal  institutions,  that 
the  contemplated  appropriation  should  go  to  them  only,  and  that  he  would 
listen  to  no  compromise.  I  told  him  that  such  an  attitude  would  be  gratify- 
ing to  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  but  that  the  State  Universities  felt  they 
had  rights  and  desired  a  l^earing  before  a  definite  decision  is  reached;  but 
he  showed  no  interest  in  my  statement  I  was  told  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  reporting  out  this  bill;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  serious  opposi- 
tion developed,  and  I  was  told  by  Senator  Newlands  that  it  could  not  pass. 

Now,  this  bill  cannot  be  passed  now  or  later  unless  unified  action  is 
secured  on  the  part  of  the  educators  of  this  country.  We  must  formulate 
a  program  that  will  appeal  to  them.  If  it  be  the  Newlands  bill«  we  must  all 
get  behind  it.  I  would  say  in  passing  that  the  Executive  Committee  has 
never  been  disloyal  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  placed  in  its  hands,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  present  and  future  committees  will  uphold  fairly  and 
squarely  the  action  of  the  Association;  but  we  urge  a  well  considered  pro- 
gram and  deprecate  hasty  and  ill-advised  action.  The  entire  matter  should 
now  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  or  some  special 
committee,  and  its  report  made  a  special  order  of  business. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  continue  the  general  discussion  at  the  even- 
ing session  and  to  request  the  Executive  Committee  to  report  a  recom- 
mendation for  final  action  at  its  convenience. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  8  P.  M. 
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EwKiKO  Sesbiok,  Wednesday,  NoirsMBEm  15,  1916 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.  by  the  vice- 
president,  W.  M.  Riggs  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Vice-Peesiobnt.  It  is  not  necessary,  before  this  audience  of 
scientists,  to  make  any  extended  introduction  of  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  Director  Charles  E.  Thome  of  Ohio,  who 
will  deliver  the  annual  presidential  address. 

FeESIDEKTIAL    ADDREn 

By  C.  E.  THoaNB 
The  Pbooress  of  Education  and  Reseaech  in  Aobicultuee 

In  coming  before  you  this  evening  it  is  my  first  duty  to  acknowledge, 
and  this  I  do  in  no  perfunctory  spirit,  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
high  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  selecting  me  to  preside  over  the 
deliberations  of  this  Convention.  The  presidency  of  this  Association  has 
always  been  a  position  of  great  honor,  but  as  the  Association  grows  in 
the  influence  which  radiates  from  the  accomplishment  of  high  purposes 
faithfully  executed,  the  responsibility  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
assist  in  the  direction  of  its  work  becomes  constantly  greater. 

As  one  of  the  few  men  now  living  who  have  participated  in  the  growth 
of  this  Association  from  birth  through  infancy  and  adolescence  to  ma- 
turity, I  trust  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  brief  indulgence  in  a  remi- 
niscent mood. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  there  met  in  Washington  a  group  of  men  rep- 
resenting the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  United  States  and  other  institu- 
tions organised  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  who  had  been  called 
together  by  Norman  J.  Colman,  then  National  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  consider  ways  and  means  for  rendering  more  effective  the  work 
of  scientific  education  and  research  in  agriculture. 

This  convention  was  held  on  July  8  and  9,  1885,  and  while  many  ques- 
tions of  importance  were  earnestly  discussed,  the  great  matter  that  came 
before  it  was  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  the  different  States,  which  had  been  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Mr.  Cullen  of  Illinois,  and  which  received  its  unanimous  indorsement.  The 
CuUen  bill  failed  to  pass  that  Congress,  but  became  a  law  two  years  later, 
under  the  championship  of  Mr.  Hatch  of  Missouri,  with  some  minor  changes 
and  one  addition  of  importance. 

The  convention  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Presidents  George 
W.  Atherton  of  Pennsylvania,  Edwin  Willitts  of  Michigan  and  Stephen  D. 
Lee  of  Mississippi,  to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture in  furthering  the  passage  of  the  experiment  station  bill  and  with 
authority  to  call  another  convention.  This  call  was  issued  in  the  summer 
of  1887,  and  on  October  18  the  convention  reassembled  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  adopted  a  name  and  a 
constitution. 

I  doubt  whether  even  the  most  enthusiastic  sponsors  of  the  Hatch 
Act  had  an  adequate  conception  of  the  real  significance  of  the  movement 
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this  measure  was  destined  to  set  on  foot.  The  enactment  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  had  been  on 
the  statute  books  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  A  few  colleges  had  been 
organised  and  were  being  conducted  in  sincere  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  that  law,  a  law  unquestionably  intended  to  provide  an  educational  sys- 
tem which  should  meet  more  fully  than  was  done  by  the  existing  systems 
the  needs  of  those  who  must  make  their  living  chiefly  by  the  labor  of  their 
own  bodies;  for  in  1869  the  implements  which  had  been  employed  m  hus- 
bandry since  man  first  learned  the  use  of  metal  were  only  beginning  to  be 
displaced  by  modem  machinery. 

Especially  was  this  true  in  New  England,  for  the  improvements  in 
tillage  and  harvesting  machinery  made  their  first  appearance  on  the  more 
level  lands  of  the  then  western  states,  and  the  industrial  picture  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  of  this  epoch-marking  law  was  that  of  a  farmer  reaping 
his  grain  with  an  implement  made  for  him  by  the  blacksmith  at  the  nearest 
village,  and  drawing  it  to  market  on  a  wagon  made  by  the  wheelwright  of 
the  same  village,'  while  his  grain  was  ground  into  meal  at  a  small  mill 
driven  by  the  water  of  a  neighboring  stream,  and  his  clothing,  if  not  spun 
and  woven  in  his  own  home,  was  largely  made  in  another  little  mill  on  the 
same  stream. 

The  farmer,  the  blacksmith,  the  wheelwright,  the  carpenter,  the  miller, 
the  weaver,  and  the  merchant,  were  members  of  the  same  church.  They 
met  together  in  town  meeting  and  their  children  attended  the  same  school. 
What  could  have  been  more  natural  than  that  Justin  S.  Morrill,  himself 
blacksmith,  farmer  and  merchant,  should  have  had  such  a  picture  in  his 
mind? 

But  5>enator  Morrill  must  have  had  some  premonition  of  the  industrial 
changes  which  were  then  just  beginning.  The  cotton  mills  of  New  England 
were  harbingers  of  the  enormous  concentration  of  capital  In  manufactures 
which  has  since  taken  place;  the  railway  and  telegraph  were  sufficiently 
perfected  to  show  that  a  revolution  was  at  hand  in  the  methods  of  trans> 
portation  and  communication;  the  reaping  machine  was  beginning  its  work 
on  the  western  plains,  and  its  manufacture  was  taking  men  from  the  wheat- 
fields  to  the  shop.  And  from  across  the  ocean  came  whisperings  of  other 
discoveries  than  those  of  mechanical  invention;  Liebig  and  Boussingault 
had  for  twenty  years  \wen  reporting  the  results  of  their  studies  of  the 
comjMisition  of  soils  and  plants;  Johnston  had  written  his  "Elements  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Cieology";  and  to  the  man  whose  head  was 
above  the  level  of  common  humanity,  to  him  who  since  history  was  written 
has  been  called  the  Seer — the  see-er — it  was  evident  that  the  sun  was  rising 
upon  a  new  day  in  human  progress. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Senator  Morrill  had  any  clear  previsk>n 
of  the  stupendous  changes  which  were  to  take  place  in  industrial  life.  That 
he  should  have  framed  a  measure  which  should  adapt  itself  so  perfectly 
to  these  changes  is  one  of  the  evidences  that  in  these  days,  no  less  than 
in  the  days  of  the  ancient  prophets,  men  are  made  the  instrument?  for  the 
performance  of  work  planned  and  directed  by  an  infinitely  greater  wisdom 
and  clearer  vision  than  their  own. 

But  in  many  instances  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
Morrill  Act  had  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  its  function.  Trafa^cd 
in  the  traditional  system  of  education  which  had  come  down  through  the 
centuries,  they  failed  to  perceive  the  significance  of  the  changes  In  economic 
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and  industrial  conditions  which  were  taking  place  around  them,  and  their 
endeavor  was>  not  to  adapt  their  teaching  to  these  new  conditions,  but  to 
use  the  Morrill  funds  for  the  support  of  the  system  of  education  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed. 

Even  those  who  most  clearly  realized  the  true  import  of  the  Morrill 
Act  were  seriously  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  carry  it  into  effect  by  the 
lack  of  a  body  of  definite  knowledge  upon  which  to  construct  a  system  of 
education  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  changing  conditions 
of  industrial  life.  In  the  case  of  the  mechanic  arts,  the  difficulty  was  not 
so  great  as  in  that  of  agriculture,  for  mathematics,  the  basis  of  these  arts, 
is  the  oldest  of  sciences,  and  it  was  possible  to  provide  at  once  for  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  physics  and  in  mechanical,  mining,  and  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  in  several  of  the  great  agricultural  States  institutions  were 
organized  with  strong  courses  in  mechanics  and  engineering,  conducted  in 
each  case  under  several  professorships,  while  one  or  two  men  were  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  fteld  of  agriculture. 

An  an  illustration,  in  1880,  in  one  of  those  institutions  there  were  five 
professorships  for  the  teaching  of  geology,  general  chemistry,  mathematics 
and  civil  engineering,  physics  and  mechanics,  mining  and  metallurgy,  while 
one  man  was  expected  to  teach  the  subjects  now  included  under  agronomy, 
animal  husbandry,  veterinary  science,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  structural, 
systematic  and  economic  botany,  and^  also  to  occupy  his  leisure  time  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  college  farm  and  in  lecturing  at  farmers'  institutes. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  out  of  a  total  of  118  graduates  at  this  institutipn, 
up  to  and  including  1887,  but  two  had  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Agriculture,  while  33  had  taken  degrees  in  engineering. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  very  little  inducement  to  the  young 
man  whose  heritage  was  limited  to  intellectual  ability  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  With  only  one  school  in  each  State  that 
made  any  pretense  to  agricultural  instruction,  and  with  such  an  example 
as  the  one  I  have  described,  in  which  one  man  was  expected  to  teach  all 
the  applications  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  work  of  the  farm — and  this 
instance  was  by  no  means  an  exceptional  one — it  required^  a  high  degree  of 
faith  and  courage  to  justify  forsaking  the  old  and  tested  lines  of  profes- 
sional work  for  this  new  and  untried  calling. 

Moreover,  the  progress  which  agriculture  was  making  was  practically 
altogether  along  mechanical  lines.  By  1887  the  sickle  and  flail  had  been 
replaced  by  the  automatic  harvester  and  steam  thresher,  each  machine  doing 
the  work  of  many  men,  and  each  requiring  for  its  management  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  mechanical  skill  and  training,  while  a  large  proportion 
of  the  men  who  had  formerly  reaped  and  threshed  the  grain  with  sickle 
and  flail  were  now  drawn  to  the  machine  shops  to  manufacture  the  modern 
farm  machinery.  The  oj>ening  of  the  western  cattle  ranges  and  great 
wheat  farms  by  the  transcontinental  railways  had  made  it  cheaper  to  sell 
the  old  eastern  farm,  robbed  of  its  natural  fertilility  by  several  generations 
of  uninformed  and  improvident  husbandry,  and  establish  a  new  homestead 
on  the  virgin  soil  of  the  West,  to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  than  to 
improve  the  depleted  soil  of  the  old  farm;  and  consequently  the  value  of 
farm  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio,  which  had  steadily 
risen  up  to  this  time,  now  took  a  downward  course,  thousands  of  farms 
passed  under  the  sheriff's  hammer,  bringing  but  a  fraction  of  the  value  at 
which  they  had  once  been  held,  and  a  period  of  stagnation  and  depression 
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in  agriculture  set  in  which  laj>ted  for  nearly  30  years.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  not  surprising  tluit  mechanics  and  engineering  offered  greater 
attractions  to  the  farmer  boy  than  the  vocation  of  his  fatlier. 

But  here  again  came  the  work  of  the  Seer.  A  few  teachers  saw  the 
possibility  of  coordinating  the  empirical  data  relating  to  agriculture  into 
an  orderly  body  of  scientific  knowledge  by  means  of  experimental  studies, 
conducted  in  field  and  laboratory;  a  few  farmers  had  a  \ision  of  the  imme- 
diate help  which  such  coordination  might  be  to  tbrm  in  their  work;  and 
out  of  this  double  vision  grew  the  moTcment  which  culminated  in  the 
rnactnietit  of  the  national  law,  eiitablishing  the  American  agricultural  ex- 
jHTimenl  stations. 

The  agricultural  experiment  station  is  the  necessary  and  indispensable 
complement  to  the  college  of  agriculture,  for  the  experiment  station  is 
both  the  crucible  in  which  theories  are  tested  and  the  fine  gold  of  truth 
is  separated  from  the  dross  of  error,  and  tiie  instrument  of  research  by 
which  further  progress  is  made  into  the  realm  of  the  unknown. 

The  geologist  studies  the  distribution  of  the  rocks  orer  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are  converted  into  the  basis  of 
soil;  the  botanist  studies  the  distribution  of  plant  life  upon  the  globe  and 
the  preferences  of  different  species  for  different  geological  formations; 
and  the  chemist  studies  the  composition  of  rocks  and  soils  and  plants  and 
suggests  reasons  for  their  interrelations;  but  not  until  geologist,  botanist 
and  chemist  have  joined  hands  in  careful  investigations  made  under 
the  conditions  of  control  which  only  the  experiment  station  can  offer,  can 
we  have  that  definite,  exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  processes 
through  which  the  rode  is  converted  into  bread  which  is  essential  to  the 
highest  degree  of  human  development  and  progress. 

This  concept  of  the  experiment  station,  however,  was  far  from  the 
minds  of  some  who  were  called  upon  to  administer  the  new  work,  and  as 
the  Morrill  fund  had  been  sometimes  diverted  to  the  support  of  the  tradi- 
tional education,  so  the  Hatch  fund  was  coveted  by  the  reactionaries,  and 
where  it  could  not  be  directly  diverted  to  their  purposes,  the  same  end  was 
accomplished  indirectly  by  charging  the  experiment  stations  exorbitant 
rentals  for  college  lands  and  by  consuming  the  larger  part  of  the  time  and 
energies  of  investigators  in  routine  teaching.  Gradually,  however,  these 
abuses  have  been  largely  eliminated.  This  Association,  caUed  into  being 
for  the  purpose  of  organising  and  directing  a  new  enterprise  in  the  world, 
has  steadfastly  worked  for  the  protection  of  the  Hatch  fund  from  im- 
proper use,  and  this  effort  has  been  ably  supported  by  the  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  vrhich 
office  has  quietly  but  persistently  and  effectively  insisted  on  the  true 
interpretation  of  this  epoch-marking  act.  Never  was  name  more  appro- 
priate to  the  personality  of  the  man  and  to  the  character  of  his  work  than 
that  of  him  who  for  so  many  years  had  charge  of  this  office. 

When  the  Hatch  Act  became  a  law  there  were  17  experiment  stations 
in  operation  in  14  States,  the  oldest  of  which  had  been  in  existence  for  19 
years.  This  law  made  possible  the  organlEation  of  such  a  station  in  every 
State,  and  coming,  as  it  did,  at  such  a  period  of  lack  of  interest  in  agri- 
cultural education  as  I  have  described,  it  found  the  country  unprepared  to 
furnish  men  qualified  to  conduct  scientific  research  in  agriculture  in  suffi- 
cient number  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  work.  The  consequence 
was  that  much  of  the  work  undertaken  during  the  earlier  years  was  crudely 
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planned  and  imperfectly  executed;  but,  crude  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  it 
was  a  sincere  reaching  forward  and  upward  towards  the  truth.  Scientific 
research  in  agriculture  was  a  new  enterprise  in  the  world;  its  methods  had 
to  be  worked  out  from  the  beginning,  for  the  few  experiment  stations  which 
had  been  established  at  the  time  the  Hatch  Act  went  into  efFect  had  been 
in  existence  for  too  short  a  time  to  have  more  than  made  a  start  in  the 
work. 

By'  1897,  however,  the  experiment  stations  in  20  of  the  States  had 
secured  the  confidence  of  their  constituencies  to  such  a  degree  that  these 
States  were  willing  to  supplement  the  national  funds  by  appropriation  to 
their  experiment  stations  totaling  $^7,176.  Ten  years  later,  34  States  were 
contributing  a  total  of  $770,016  to  the  support  of  their  experiment  stations, 
and  by  1914  the  state  support  had  mcreased  to  $3,574,605,  in  38  States,  while 
a  few  of  the  other  10  States  seem  to  have  been  making  some  indirect  pro- 
vision for  their  stations.  In  1897,  698  persons  were  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  experiment  stations;  by  1907  this  number  had  increased  to  1,098,  and 
by  1914  to  1,859. 

Nor  have  the  colleges  suffered  because  of  the  prosperity  of  the  sta- 
tions. In  1897  the  total  revenues  of  the  American  Land-Grant  Colleges 
amounted  to  $5,178,580;  in  1907  to  $14,560,537,  and  in  1919  to  $95,967,130— 
a  gain  of  nine  millions  in  annual  support  during  the  ten-year  period,  1897- 
1907,  and  of  a  like  amount  during  the  five-year  period  following.  In  1891^ 
these  colleges  listed  a  total  of  4,984  students  in  their  agricultural  courses. 
By  1907  this  number  had  grown  to  10^11,  and  by  1919,  to  91,497.  The' 
one  college  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  having  graduated  two  students  in 
agriculture  up  to  1887,  had  a  graduating  class  in  its  four-year  course  in 
agriculture  of  909  in  1916,  and  80  men  are  now  required  to  teach  its  under- 
graduates in  agriculture — 80  men  doing  the  work  that  one  man  was  ex- 
pected to  do  40  years  ago.  In  other  words,  within  15  years  the  total 
revenues  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  the  number  of  their  students  in 
agriculture  have  each  been  multiplied  by  five,  half  this  increase  taking 
place  during  the  first  ten  years  and  half  during  the  next  five  years. 

These  statistics  are  evidence  of  the  greatest  revolution  in  educational 
methods  that  has  taken  place  in  all  the  history  of  the  world;  but  they  tell 
only  part  of  the  story.  Not  only  are  students  crowding  the  halls  of  our 
colleges  of  agriculture  so  rapidly  that  it  taxes  every  resource  to  provide 
for  them,  but  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  are  springing  up  all  over 
the  land;  departments  of  agriculture  are  being  established  in  denomina- 
tional colleges,  and  in  city,  as  well  as  rural,  high  schools;  and  persistent 
effort  is  being  made  so  to  systematize  the  work  of  the  common  school  that 
the  educational  training  of  the  rural  child  shall  be  so  molded  as  to  prepare 
him  most  effectively  to  adjust  his  life  to  the  conditions  of  his  environment. 

In  this  revolution  a  leading  position  must  be  accorded  to  the  experiment 
station.  DeSanssure,  Davy,  Liebig  and  Boussingault  were  the  Columbuses, 
Vespuccii,  Cabots  and  De  Sotos  of  scientific  agriculture,  but  their  dis- 
coveries possessed  little  more  than  academic  value  until  confirmed  and  co- 
ordinated by  the  practical  tests  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  von  Wolff  and  their 
followers;  and  it  was  not  until  the  American  experiment  stations  had  dem- 
onstrated the  elemental  relationships  between  soil  and  plant  and  animal 
in  terms  and  by  methods  which  the  farmer  could  understand  and  follow, 
that  the  colleges  of  agriculture  began  to  fill  up  with  students. 
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So  long  as  agriculture  was  merely  a  handicraft  in  which  brawn  counted 
for  more  than  brain,  so  long  as  it  was  chiefly  a  mechanical  industry,  for 
which  the  training  required  was  that  necessary  to  the  handling  of  ordinary 
machinery,  there  was  little  inducement  to  the  young  man  to  spend  four 
to  six  years  in  college  in  preparation  for  its  pursuit;  but  with  the  demon- 
stration that  in  agriculture  there  is  opportunity  «for  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  intellectual  faculties  at  least  equal  to  that  offered  by  any  other 
profession,  either  on  the  farm  or  in  the  rapidly  widening  fteld  of  Scientific 
research  and  teaching,  in  the  expeniment  station,  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  other  schools  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  latest  form  of  agricul- 
tural education  which  is  being  organised  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  the 
demand  upon  the  colleges  of  agriculture  has  suddenly  outrun  their  ability 
to  meet  it,  and  unless  great  care  is  taken  the  pressure  for  immediate 
help  will  be  met  at  the  expense  of  future  service. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  were  practically  the  only  schools 
in  which  instruction  was  offered  in  the  relations  of  natural  sdence  to 
agriculture.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  these  colleges  should  offer  the 
most  elementary  instruction  in  these  relations;  but  now  secondary  schools 
of  agriculture  are  being  established  and  agricultural  departments  are  being 
organised  in  high  schools  and  denominational  colleges.  I  believe  that  the 
I^and-Grant  Colleges  should  encourage  this  movement  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  and  should  bend  their  own  energies  and  resources  more  and 
more  to  the  training  of  teachers  and  investigators. 

It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  a  thousand  boys  and  girls  studying  together 
the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy  in  a  state 
agricultural  college;  but  it  would  be  a  far  finer  sight  to  see  a  hundred 
thousand  boys  and  girls  studying  these  principles  in  a  thousand  township 
high  schools,  under  the  guidance  of  graduates  of  an  agricultural  college, 
and  to  see  in  that  college  a  smaller  group  of  more  mature  young  men  and 
young  women,  who  had  come  there  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  work. 
The  vision  is  an  optimistic  one,  but  I  have  faith  that  it  will  be  realised 
when  the  colleges  make  efficient  use  of  their  opportunities,  both  for  research 
and  extension  work. 

But  the  vision  will  not  be  realised  if  research  is  allowed  to  languish. 
Science  cannot  stand  still.  Each  extension  of  the  horison  of  our  knowledge 
only  expands  the  boundary  of  the  unknown,  and  makes  yet  more  imperative 
the  necessity  for  further  research,  and  the  institution  which  contents  itself 
with  present  knowledge  will  soon  find  itself  forgotten. 

I  have  referred  to  the  tendency  to  sulK>rdinate  the  experiment  station 
to  the  class  room.  Because  tiie  work  of  the  investigator  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  progress  in  teaching  it  seems  the  most  natural  thing  to  call  on 
him  to  teach.  Teacher  he  assuredly  must  be,  but  his  province  is  to  teach 
the  teacher,  and  the  institution  which  sets  before  him  the  task  of  teaching 
the  undergraduate  is  wasting  his  energies  and  missing  its  opportunity. 

In  another  respect  the  true  function  of  the  experiment  station  has 
been  misunderstood  and  its  energies  misdirected.  The  stations  have  per- 
formed an  invaluable  service  through  the  application  of  the  methods  of 
scientific  research  to  the  uncovering  of  fraudulent  practices  in  the  com- 
pounding of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  human  foods  and  medicines,  and  to 
tl>e  working  out  of  methods  for  the  control  of  injurious  insects  and  the 
diseases  of  plants  and  animals.  This  work  has  been  the  necessary  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  construct  an  effective  system  of  protective  legislation; 
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but  to  require  the  investigator  to  lay  aside  his  instruments  of  'research 
and  execute  the  laws  which  his  investigations  have  made  practicable  is 
like  calling  upon  an  Edison  to  run  a  trolley  car. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  sta- 
tion is  to  increase  the  acre's  yield,  in  order  that  an  increasing  population 
may  be  adequately  fed  and  clothed.  That  this  purpose  cannot  be  accom- 
plished through  mechanical  invention  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
tremendous  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  mechanics  of  agriculture 
during  the  last  60  years  has  added  scarcely  a  bushel  to  the  acre's  pro- 
duction. A  farmer  may  plow  and  sow  and  cultivate  and  harvest  many 
more  acres  today  than  he  could  have  done  60  years  ago,  but  the  statistics 
of  crop  production  show  that  the  very  small  increase  in  the  yield  of  crops 
in  America  which  has  been  accomplished  during  this  period  is  due  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether,  to  other  than  mere^  mechanical  improvements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  has  demon- 
strated the  practicability  of  very  largely  increasing  present  yields,  through 
the  aid  of  modem  scientific  discovery,  by  measures  within  the  reach  of 
any  man  of  average  intelligence,  and  at  a  cost  which  will  be  recovered 
with  large  dividends  in  the  increased  production. 

This  demonstration  has  required  time  for  its  accomplishment,  because 
it  has  depended,  not  on  the  adaptation  of  well  known  mechanical  laws  to 
the  purposes  in  view,  but  on  the  discovery  of  principles  governing  the 
nutrition  of  plants  and  the  study  of  the  effect  upon  the  crop  of  different 
soils  and  of  cycles  of  climatic  change. 

From  the  day  when  the  first  reaping  machine  demonstrated  that  the 
work  of  the  sickle  was  ended,  the  propaganda  of  agricultural  machinery 
has  never  lacked  for  money,  or  for  men  ready  and  willing  to  visit  the 
farmer  on  his  farm  and  with  convincing  eloquence  to  persuade  him  to  buy. 
Back  of  this  propaganda  has  been  a  great  manufacturing  industry,  pro- 
tected and  fostered  by  tariffs  and  patent  laws,  and  thus  abundantly  able 
to  care  for  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experiment  station  has  worked 
in  its  laboratories,  sometimes  supplemented  by  a  farm,  which  has  usually 
been  selected  without  any  intelligent  regard  to  its  adaptability  to  the  pur- 
poses of  scientific  research,  and  on  which,  consequently,  the  results  of  field 
experiments  have  often  been  contradictory  and  misleading,  because  of  lack 
of  opportunity  to  duplicate  the  tests  and  thus  discover  the  sources  of  error. 
The  station  has  published  the  results  of  its  work  and  has  offered  to  send 
its  publications  free  to  any  funner  who  would  ask  for  them,  with  tlie  out- 
come that  less  than  one  farmer  in  four  has  been  willing  to  risk  the  invest- 
ment of  a  postal  card  in  such  a  request. 

The  progress  of  the  stations,  notwithstanding  this  handicap,  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  few^  farmers  who  have  studied  this  work  have  been 
convinced  of  its  usefulness.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  machinery  had  followed  the  methods  pursued  by  the  experiment 
stations  in  advertising  their  wares  the  list  of  millionaire  manufacturers 
would  be  a  very  much  smaller  one  than  it  now  is. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  is  a  movement  toward  remedying  this  defect  in 
organization;  an  act  fraught  with  tremendous  possibilities  for  good,  if 
properly  administered.  But  this  act,  like  the  original  Morrill  Act  and  the 
Hatch  Act,  for  a  time  must  fall  short  of  its  possible  benefit  to  agriculture 
because  of  the  dearth  of  men  properly  trained  for  the  contemplated  work. 
The   administration   of  the   Smith-I^ver    Act   is   lodged    with   the   colleges 
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of  agriculture,  which  means  that  the  work  is  to  be  that  of  the  teacher,  and 
it  is  being  organiied  in  the  expectation  that  the  teadiing  will  be  extended 
not  only  to  the  young  people  of  the  farm  but  to  their  parents  as  welL 
In  so  far,  and  only  so  far,  as  this  teaching  is  built  upon  the  solid  foundation 
of  demonstrated  fact  will  it  be  successful,  and  the  only  place  where  this 
demonstration  has  been  or  can  be  made  in  agriculture  is  the  experiment 
station. 

After  all  Is  said,  it  is  to  the  soli  and  its  secrets  that  we  must  turn  for 
the  material  progress  of  the  race;  and  when  material  progress  ends  the 
intellect  also  will  stagnate. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  impress  upon  your  minds  the  fact  that  you  are 
charged  with  the  piloting  of  the  mightiest  engine  of  human  deyeloproent 
and  progress  that  has  been  loosed  upon  the  earth  since  the  advent  of 
Christianity.  Upon  the  wisdom  with  .which  you  and  those  who  fcrflow  you 
perform  this  work  dep^ids  the  answer  to  tiie  question  whether  future 
generations  shall  find  sufficient  food  and  clothing.  In  supporting  this  woric 
you  arc  not  only  preparing  the  way  for  an  incalculable  increase  in  the 
number  and  comfort  of  the  world's  population,  but  also  for  an  immeasur- 
able expansion  and  uplifting  of  humanit3r's  intellectual  horizon. 

The  PusiniNT.  The  continuance  of  the  discussion  with  reference  to 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  engineering  experiment  stations  is  now  in 
order. 

W.  F.  M.  Gofls  of  Illinois.  An  interest  is  awakening  in  scientific  re- 
search such  as  has  never  before  appeared.  Everywhere  men  in  the  indus- 
tries, colleges  and  technical  schools  are  discussing  the  possibilities  of  ex- 
tending their  inquiries.  Naturally,  any  proposition  looking  to  increased 
support  for  engineering  research  attracts  the  attention  of  many  differoit 
people.  Now  it  happens  that  through  the  inspiration  of  members  of  this 
organization,  a  bill  was  launched  to  promote  engineering  research  in  the 
Land-Grant  Colleges  by  federal  appropriations.  This  bill  has  received  cer> 
tain  attention  from  members  of  this  Association,  but  apparently  the  sup- 
porting influences  have  not  followed  it  closely,  and,  as  a  result,  the  bill  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  other  agencies  and  is  receiving  the  impress  of 
other  influences. 

I  am  told  that  Senator  Newlands,  its  author,  called  the  attention  of 
the  National  Research  Council  to  it,  ^ith  the  statement  that  the  bill  was  not 
likely  to  pass.  He  suggested  that  that  body  undertake  to  g^t  behind  it 
and,  if  peoessary,  amend  it  in  such  way  as  to  make  it  go.  The  president 
of  the  National  Research  Council  referred  tiie  bill  to  a  committee  of  three, 
no  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of  this  body  or  a  representative  of  a  Land- 
Grant  College.  This  committee  suggests  two  amendments,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  provide  an  appropriation  for  research  in  the  several  states 
under  the  administration  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  represented 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  through  local  boards  which  con- 
stitute to  all  intents  and  purposes  new  institutions  for  research  in  the 
several  states.  I  do  not  oppose  any  one  who  may  desire  to  promote  such  a 
movement.  Any  properly  organized  research  agency  should  be  welcomed. 
But  I  maintain  that  these  proposed  amendments  remove  the  contemplated 
bill  from  the  immediate  interest  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges;  they  transfer 
a  movement  started  in  the  interest  of  engineering  education  in  these  in- 
stitutions to  another  setting,  and  dedicate  it  to  other  purposes.    It  is  ob- 
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vious  that  when  thus  removed  to  another  setting,  however  unportant  that 
setting  may  be  in  itself,  the  bill  ceases  to  be  the  cliild  of  this  Association. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  conception  of  the  engineering  division  of  tliis 
Association  in  bringing  forth  tliis  bill  was  a  proper  one,  notwithstanding 
the  criticism  that  is  being  urged  against  it  This  criticism  is  to  the  effect 
that  in  certain  states  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  may  not  be  the  most  effective 
instrumentality  for  developing  engineering  research.  This  criticism  may  be 
well-founded,  but  nevertlieless  the  Land-Grant  College  is  a  worthy  instru- 
mentality. If  it  is  not  the  best,  this  is  the  more  reason  why  the  Federal 
Government  should  do  what  it  can.  to  improve  its  standing.  The  institu- 
tions to  which  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  were  entrusted  in  1887, 
were  not  then  fully  manned  and  entirely  ready  to  discharge  the  respon- 
sibilities thus  thrust  upon  them;  but  a  beginning  had  to  be  made,  and  in 
time  the  agencies  measured  up  to  the  responsibilities  imposed.  History  will 
repeat  itself.  Money  appropriated  to  the  proposed  engineering  experiment 
stations  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  will  not  be  wasted.  There  may  be  loyir 
efficiency  in  the  beginning;  but  low  efficiency  under  such  conditions  is  not 
waste.  Beginnings  must  be  made  in  engineering  research  as  in  other 
matters. 

Again,  objection  is  raised  on  the  ground  that  the  separate  State  Uni- 
versities are  interested;  it  is  even  urged  that  their  rights  are  infringed  by 
the  bilL  Of  course,  the  State  Universities  should  be  interested,  for  the 
matter  at  issue  constitutes  a  great  public  question;  but  surely  when  the 
matter  is  rightly  understood,  no  broad-minded  university  president  will 
object  to  a  movement  designed  to  strengthen  an  educational  and  scientific 
instrumentality  within  his  State.  If  the  thhig  is  good  in  itself.  It  should 
stand.  If  certain  of  the  state  institutions  need  to  perform  functions  in 
the  line  of  research  which  is  to  be  provided  for  by  federal  enactment,  let 
the  States  interested  do  their  part  in  uphofding  the  hands  of  their  universi- 
ties as  a  separate  undertaking. 

We  can  not  divorce  the  interest  of  this  Association  in  the  Newlands 
bill  as  a  means  to  the  upbuilding  of  engineering  activities  within  the  Land- 
Grant  Colleges.  I  trust  that  such  action  maj  be  taken  by  this  convention 
as  will  result  in  placing  the  engineering  experiment  stations  by  the  side 
of  their  elder  sisters,  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  as  federal-sup- 
ported instrumentalities  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

G.  W.  B188BLL  of  Michigan.  May  I  read  for  your  information  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  this  afternoon  by  the  engineering  division? 

''B09ol90d,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Engineering  Division  of  this 
Association  that  the  question  of  federal  aid  for  engineering  experiment 
BttLiioDS  is  distinct  from  that  of  such  aid  for  research  in  generaL  We  aim 
to  rectify  an  omission  in  previous  legislation,  favoring  agriculture  instead 
of  both  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  We  claim  no  monopoly  of 
research  or  of  federal  aid,  but  we  do  not  deem  it  our  duty  to  ask  such  aid 
for  any  other  class  of  institutions,  or  to  seek  a  combination  which  would 
involve  new  questions  as  to  an  extension  of  federal  support  beyond  the 
range  of  previous  legislation.  We  do  not  oppose  the  development  of 
i*esearch  at  state  or  private  institutions,  and  we  welcome  such  development 
wherever  the  best  facilities  and  conditions  can  be  found. 

**In  our  Judgment,  however,  the  first  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  support  of  research  lies  towards  those  colleges  which  have  been 
founded  and  developed  under  the  national  land-grants. 
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'^We  deprecate  deUying  or  radically  changing  the  scope  of  the  New- 
lands  bill,  which  we  regard  in  substantially  its  present  form  as  an  imme- 
diately practicable  step  in  the  promotion  of  research.** 

My  judgment  coincides  with  that  heretofore  expressed,  to  the  effect 
that  we  ought  very  earnestly  and  definitely  to  seek  the  passage  of  a  bill 
which  will  establish  engineering  experiment  stations  at  the  Land-Grant 
Colleges.  The  original  Act  of  1869  is  broad,  touching  both  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  II  has  been  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  Acts  in  1887, 
1890,  1906,  1907  and  1914,  superstructures  erected  on  the  foundation  Morrill 
Act.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  us  to  depart  from  this  logical  procedure. 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
ought  to  appreciate  that  our  point  of  view  is  strictly  logical  and  in  a  broad- 
minded  way  to  enter  into  conference  with  us  with  a  view  of  compromising 
our  differences. 

W.  E.  Stone.  Believing  that  the  following  resolution  expresses  the 
sense  of  this  Association  I  beg  leave  to  offer  it: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  early  legislation 
providing  for  engineering  research  in  the  I^and-Grant  Colleges  on  a  plan 
coordinate  with  the  present  status  of  agricultural  research  in  these  institu- 
tions, is  highly  desirable,  and  the  Association  hereby  instructs  its  Executive 
Committee  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  this  end." 

The  PiEsiDENT.  This  resolution  is  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  future  report. 

W.  O.  Thompson.  We  have  heard  here  today  froni  persons  representing 
the  National  Research  Council,  and  that  body  has  been  brought  in  other  ways 
into  the  debate.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Council  has  grown  out  of 
a  request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  36  men  of  learning  and 
science  in  engineering  who  are  to  maintain  advisory  relations.  The  pro- 
posal that  is  now  before  this  body  is  that  these  experiment  stations  shall 
be  controlled  through  a  board  composed  of  government  officials,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  two  persons  appointed  by  this  counciL  I  doubt 
whether  effective  service  can  be  secured  from  a  board  of  control  constituted 
in  such  a  fashion,  no  matter  how  kindly  disposed  or  how  well  informed  it 
may  be.  We  cannot  afford  to  operate  an  institution  that  is  not  directly 
responsible  to  the  people.  Persons  who  represent  the  public  to  the  govern- 
ment, who  can  he  held  directly  responsible,  must  be  in  control. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  this  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  states 
have  seen  fit  to  separate  special  education  like  agricultural  education  from 
their  university  activities.  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity  of  purpose, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  separatist  policy  has  given  rise  to  bitterness.  Several 
types  of  institutions  have  been  organised  under  separate  management,  and 
unfortunate  debates  have  arisen  and  unhappy  rivalries  have  been  engen- 
dered. We  cannot  afford  to  inject  into  our  great  system  of  educational  and 
research  institutions  a  system  whereby  they  will  become  practically  con- 
trolled and  governed  by  a  separate  organiiation  out  of  harmony  with  either 
state  or  federal  statutes,  and  simply  supported  by  advisory  relationships. 
The  Federal  Government  is  under  no  obligation,  even  if  asked  to  do  so,  to 
enter  a  state  and  settle  its  troubles.  If  the  Federal  Government  will  con- 
fine its  support  and  its  activity  along  educational  and  research  lines  to  a 
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well-defined  system  of  institutions,  then  it  will  at  least  be  consistent  with 
itself. 

A  few  years  ago  the  sum  total  of  all  the  revenues  of  all  the  States 
was  only  about  one-third  of  the  sum  total  of  the  revenues  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  latter  has  steadily  increased  its  hold  on  all  indirect 
sources  of  revenue,  while  the  local  governments  increasingly  get  control  of 
the  conscious  sources.  As  a  result  the  state  revenues  are  limited,  whereas 
the  Federal  Government  can  enter  upon  large  programs.  He  who  holds  the 
purse  eventually  will  control  the  whole  situation;  hence  we  must  guard 
against  federal  encroachments. 

Now  we  are  willing  to  s|>end  money,  but  in  its  spending  we  must  In; 
careful  in  adjusting  relations.  If  we  are  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  en- 
gineering experiment  stations,  and  it  is  to  be  a  cooperative  enterprise  in 
the  sense  that  two  governments,  both  erected  by  the  people,  are  to  dis- 
tribute these  funds,  then  we  need  fundamentally  to  know  whether  the 
relations  are  such  that  we  can  live  with  them. 

I  have  been  and  am  in  entire  S3rmpathy  with  the  purpose  and  spirit  of 
the  bill,  but  not  at  all  clear  that  it  should  be  pushed  in  preference  to 
the  great  questions  of  preparedness,  particularly  as  represented  by  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  feature  of  the  Hay-Chamberlain  bill.  On 
the  x>ther  hand  many  considered  this  engineering  experiment  station  bill 
to  be  a  preparedness  measure;  that  much  of  the  enthusiasm  of  our  en- 
gineers was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  interested  in  finding  out  how  to 
build  a  bigger  and  better  gun  than  any  other  nation  can  build.  We  know 
better  than  that.  We  believe  that  our  best  national  defense  is  the  rational 
and  normal  development  of  the  forces  of  this  g^eat  democracy. 

There  lies  before  this  country  now  a  great  opportunity  to  embark  upon 
a  vast  national  enterprise.  We  must  not  go  al>out  it  in  any  spirit  of  petty 
debate  between  two  institutions  in  some  particular  state.  That  is  not  the 
issue.  The  issue  is  a  great  national  endeavor  in  which  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  join  hands.  Its  administration  and  control  may  be 
divided  in  some  way;  but  let  us  divide  it  along  lines  that  will  be  rational 
and  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  sound  economic  theory;  for  the  closer 
we  do  get  to  sound  economic  theory,  the  closer  we  do  get  to  sound  practice. 

Before  this  Association  adjourns,  it  ought  to  arrange  that  some  com- 
mittee meet  the  representatives  of  the  National  Research  Council  and  set 
forth  with  clearness  its  point  of  view. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  was  authorized  to  appoint  rep- 
resentatives from  its  own  membership  and  to  designate  representatives  of 
the  engineering  division  to  attend  the  conference  on  Saturday,  Novemljer 
18  in  New  York  City  with  representatives  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

K.  L.  BuTTERriELD  of  Massachusctts.  The  committee  on  college  qrgan- 
ization  and  policy  is  not  yet  ready  to  report.  Informally,  with  regard  to 
some  items,  it  reports  progress: 

During  the  coming  year  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Monahan 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  will  probably  take  up  with  college  executives 
some  rather  interesting  questions  in  regard  to  organization;  and  the  com- 
mittee bespeaks  their  cordial  cooperation. 

We  have  before  us  two  reports  made  by  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  one  by  Dr.  Capen  on  the  organization  of  boards  of  trustees, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Jarvis  on  agricultural  organization  and  administration 
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in   relation   to  extension   service.    Ttiejr  are   interesting   reports,  but  the 
committee  is  not  prepared  as  yet  to  discuss  tliem. 

Touching  the  subject  of  interchange  of  instructors  between  colleges, 
a  matter  which  was  presented  before  the  Association  last  year  by  Dean 
Russell  (Twenty-ninth  Proceedings,  pp.  109-104)  and  referred  to  this 
committee,  we  are  not  prepared  to  report,  simply  because  of  oversight 
The  chairman  was  not  present  at  the  last  Convention,  and  discovered  only 
a  short  time  ago  that  that  matter  had  been  referred  to  this  committee.  It 
will  receive  due  attention  in  the  future. 

The  PiEsiocNT.  The  report  of  the  ctmimittee  on  graduate  study  will 
now  be  presented  by  its  chairman,  H.  P.  Armsby  of  Pennsylvania. 

RcpoiT  OP  THE  CoMMrrncK  on  GaADUATB  Study 

The  seventh  session  of  the  Graduate  Summer  Schocrf  of  Agriculture 
was  held  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  July  S-98,  1916.  Con- 
tinuing the  policy  of  concentration  outlined  at  the  Convention  of  191S  and 
successfully  carried  out  at  the  sixth  session  in  1914,  the  work  of  the  school 
was  restricted  to  two  main  lines,  and  was  arranged  upon  a  more  systematic 
plan  than  had  heretofore  been  undertaken.    These  two  main  lines  were: 

1.  The  fundamental  factors  involved  in  tiie  growth  of  plants  and 
animals ; 

9,  The  economic  and  social  factors  affecting  profitable  agriculture 
and  rural  life. 

Details  regarding  the  specific  courses  offered,  together  with  a  financial 
statement,  are  contained  in  the  following  report  of  the  dean  and  assistant 
dean. 

MEPOaT   OF    DEAK    AND    ASSISTANT    DBAN 

On  the  invitation  of  the  committee  on  graduate  study  the  undersigned 
accepted  the  offices  of  dean  and  assistant  dean,  respectively,  for  the  seventh 
session  of  the  Graduate  Sdiool  of  Agriculture.  The  committee  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  to  h<^d  this  session  at  that  institution  in 
1916. 

The  college  authorities  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  the  large 
new  agricultural  building,  known  as  Stockbridge  Hall.  The  college  library, 
lalK)ratories,  bams,  experimental  fields,  gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  etc, 
were  freely  open  to  inspection  and  use.  Arrangements  for  board  and 
lodging  of  students  were  made  in  the  neighborhood  for  from  $5  to  $10  a 
week.  Members  of  the  faculty  were  comfortably  quartered  in  a  hotel  and 
one  of  the  fraternity  houses. 

The  total  enrollment  of  instructors  and  students  was  196,  representing 
27  states,  besides  the  District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico,  England,  Canada 
and  the  Transvaal.  A  considerable  number  of  students  not  registered  at- 
tended one  or  more  lectures  as  visitors.  The  biennial  conclave  of  the 
Fraternity  of  Alpha  Zeta  was  held  during  the  session.  Members  of  the 
regular  summer  school  of  the  college  attended  the  evening  conferences. 

There  were  45  persons  who  gave  instruction  as  lecturers  or  leaders  of 
seminars  and  about  40  others  who  participated  in  the  formal  presentation 
of  matter  in  the  seminars  and  conferences.  The  faculty  included  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Universities  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Chicago,  Harvard  and 
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Yale»  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture^  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  Amherst  College,  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  College  at 
Springfield,  Mass^  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Ver- 
mont Department  of  Agriculture,  Kalamazoo  Normal  School  and  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  Indiana,  Kansas,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  West  Virginia  and  Wis- 
consin. A  considerable  number  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  participated  in  the  work  of  the  school.  In 
particular  the  director  and  faculty  of  the  regular  graduate  school  of  this 
college  were  active  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  the  Association's 
Graduate  SchooL 

Mr.  Erwin  A.  Forbush  of  the  college  acted  as  registrar  and  did  much 
to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  instructors  and  students  of  our  schooL  Mr. 
F.  C  Kenney,  treasurer  of  the  college,  had  charge  of  the  finances,  and 
Mr.  R.  J.  Watts,  secretary  to  the  president,  was  active  in  the  advertising. 

The  international  relations  of  the  school  were  very  happily  represented 
by  the  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Moore  of  the  London  Hospital 
Medical  Service  and  Prof.  C.  A.  ZaviU  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

A  preliminary  announcement  of  the  school  (5,000  copies)  was  sent 
out  in  the  number  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Bulletin  for 
Septonber,  1915,  a  prospectus  issued  in  March  was  widely  distributed 
(19,000)  and  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  final  program  were  dis- 
tributed in  June,  1916.  Posters  were  sent  to  agricultural  and  other  col- 
leges throughout  the  country  and  announcements  were  published  in  the 
Experiment  Station  Record,  the  Weekly  News  Letter  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  other  journals.  A  large  amount  of 
correspondence  advertising  the  school  was  also  conducted  with  the  officers 
of  agricultural  colleges  and  schools,  experiment  stations  and  other  insti- 
tutions. 

The  session  opened  July  3,  and  continued  four  weeks.  The  attempt 
was  made  to  develop  a  more  systematically  organized  plan  of  work  at  this 
session  than  hltherio  had  been  undertaken.  This  plan  involved  work  in  two 
main  lines.  One  of  these  included  progressive  consideration  of  the  funda- 
mental factors  involved  in  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals.  The  other 
dealt  with  the  economic  and  social  factors  which  enter  into  the  development 
of  profitable  systems  of  agriculture  and  well-organized  rural  communities. 
The  fact  that  the  Massachusetts  College  has  been  giving  special  attention 
to  the  problems  of  rural  economics  and  sociology  made  it  very  appropriate 
that  an  effori  should  be  made  to  summarize  the  present  status  of  knowledge 
along  these  lines  in  their  particular  relations  to  American  conditions.  Tlie 
forenoon  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  lectures  by  men  from  different  insti- 
tutions and  the  hours  were  so  arranged  that  all  these  lectures  were  open 
to  aU  the  members  of  the  school.  In  the  afternoon  the  school  was  divided 
into  two  groups,  according  to  their  interest  in  the  problems  of  growth  or 
of  economics  and  sociology.  The  afternoon  exercises  took  the  form  of 
seminars,  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  morning  lectures  were  further  de- 
veloped and  discussed.  Each  seminar  was  led  by  an  expert  from  outside 
the  Massachusetts  College  who  was  given  an  hour  in  which  to  present  his 
subject  He  was  followed  by  a  shorter  talk  by  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Massachusetts  College  or  some  nearby  institution,  and  in  some  cases 
by  men  representing  practical  phases  of  the  subject  Finally,  there  was 
questioning  and  discussion  by  members  of  the  seminar. 
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The  course  on  growth  consisted  of  90  lectures  and  19  seminars  and 
continued  through  the  four  weeks  of  the  session.  This  was  supplemented 
by  an  adjunct  course  which  embraced  a  systematic  review  of  physico- 
chemical  elements  involved  in  growth  and  their  relations  to  biological 
processes.  This  was  given  by  Messrs.  Anderson,  Itano,  Robbins,  Chapman 
and  (Marie  of  tlie  Massachusetts  College  faculty. 

A  weelc  each  with  ten  lectures  and  four  or  Ave  seminars  was  given  to 
courses  in  agricultural  education,  production,  distribution  and  marketing, 
and  land  problems  and  rural  organisation. 

SCHEDUIJJ  OF  C-OmSKS* 
COUBSC    OH    GROWTH 

First  week — C.  E.  Gordon,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Geology,  in  charge.  Dynamics  of  Growth — lecturer:  C.  M.  Child,  Ph.  D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Chicago.  Seminar  leaders: 
V.  E.  Shelford,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Illi- 
nois; F.  B.  lA>omi.s  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  Amherst 
C4>Uegc;  H.  D.  Goodale,  Ph.  D.,  Research  Biologist;  O.  I..  Clark,  B.  S., 
Assistant  Botanist. 

Second  week— J.  S.  Chamberlain,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Organic  and 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  in  charge.  Elemental  Chemical  Synthesis  of 
Growth — I^ecturer:  Benj.  Moore,  D.  Sc,  I^ndon  Hospital  Medical  College. 
Seminar  leaders:  E  .V.  McCollum,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural' Chem- 
istry, University  of  Wisconsin;  J.  B.  IJndsey,  Ph.  D.,  Goessmann  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry;  C.  A.  Peters,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Soil 
Chemistry';  A.  J.  Hopkins,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Amherst  Col- 
lege; F.  W.  Morse,  M.  S.,  Research  Chemist;  J.  S.  Chamberlain. 

Third  week — G.  H.  Chapman,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Botanist,  in  charge. 
OW  Entity  or  Growth  Organieation — lecturer:  B.  M.  Duggar,  Ph.  D.,  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Garden.  Seminar  leaders:  L.  J.  Henderson,  M.  D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry,  Harvard  University;  G.  H.  Chap- 
man; W.  Shumway,  Ph.  D.,  Biological  Department,  Amherst  College; 
A.  Itano,  Ph.  D.,  Department  of  Microbiology;  J.  B.  ZInn,  Ph.  D.,  Chemical 
Department,  Amherst  College;  A.  S.  Goodale,  B.  A.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Botany,  Amherst  College;  ().  L.  Clark;  A.  V.  Osmun,  M.  S.,  Professor 
of  Botany. 

Fourth  week— A.  V.  Osmun,  in  charge.  Growth  Relations — I.*ecturer: 
H.  (\  Cowles,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Plant  Ecolog>%  University  of  Chicago. 
Seminar  leaders:  L.  J.  Henderson;  O.  I..  Clark;  J.  K.  Shaw,  Ph.  D.,  Re- 
search Pomologist;  C.  H.  Thompson,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture; A.  K.  Harrison,  Assistant  Professor  of  landscape  Gardening; 
H.  T.  Fernald,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Entomology. 

cointsEs  ox  arRAL  ecoxomtcs  and  socmLoor 

First  week — W.  R.  Hart,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education, 
and  II.  W.  Stimson,  A.  M.,  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Educatitm,  in 
charge.  Agricultural  Education—lecturers:  W.  C.  Bagley,  Ph.  D.,  Director 
of  The  School  of  Education,  I'niversity  of  Illinois;  W.  W.  Charters,  Ph.  D., 


>  The  name  of  thr  oolleKe  in  omitted  after  the  nnmes  of  persons  in  the  faculty 
of  the  Massachusetts  ABrlcuIturnl    College. 
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Professor  of  Theory  of  Teaching,  University  of  MissourL  Seminar  leaders: 
R.  L.  Watts,  M.  S.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania  State 
College;  C.  G.  Woodbury,  M.  S^  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity; C.  A.  Zavits,  D.  Sc^  Professor  and  Director  of  Experiments  in 
Field  Husbandry,  Ontario  Agricultural  Ck>llege;  J.  E.  Rice,  B.  S.  A^  Pro- 
fessor of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Cornell  University;  A.  S.  Thomson,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Market  Gardening;  W.  W.  Chenoweth,  M.  Sc.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Pomology;  S.  B.  Haskell,  B.  Sc.,  Professor  of  Agronomy; 
J.  C.  Graham,  B.  Sc.,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Second  wedc — J.  A.  Foord,  M.  S.  A.,  Head  of  Division  of  Agriculture 
and  Professor  of  Farm  Administration,  and  F.  A.  Waugh,  M.  S.,  Head  of 
Division  of  Horticulture  and  Professor  of  Landscape  Gardening,  in  charge. 
Production  and  Business  Methods — Lecturers:  E.  H.  Thomson,  M.  S.  A., 
Office  of  Farm  Management,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  J.  A. 
Bexell,  A.  M.,  Dedn  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Seminar  leaders:  M.  B.  Cummings,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Horticulture, 
University  of  Vermont;  L.  C.  Corbett,  M.  Sc,  Agriculturist,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  E.  A.  White,  B.  S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Floriculture,  Cornell  University;  F.  Rasmussen,  B.  S.  A.,  Profes- 
sor of  Dairying,  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College;  J.  E.  Rice,  Cornell 
University;  F.  C.  Sears,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Pomology;  H.  F.  Tompson, 
B.  S.,  Professor  of  Market  Gardening;  A.  H.  Nehrling,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Floriculture;  J.  C.  McNutt,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry; 
J.  C.  Graham. 

Third  week — A.  E.  Cance,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
and  £.  F.  Damon,  B.  S.,  Extension  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 
£kx>nomics,  in  charge.  Distribution  and  Marketing — Lecturers:  L.  D.  H. 
Weld,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Business  Administration,  Sheffield  Sciehtific 
School,  Yale  University,  and  C.  J.  Brand,  B.  A.,  Chief  of  Office  of  Markets 
and  Rural  Organization,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Seminar  lead- 
ers: R.  W.  Rees,  B.  S.,  Extension  Instructor  of  Pomology;  H.  C.  Thomp- 
son, B.  S.,  Horticulturist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture;  E.  A.  White;  F.  Rasmussen;  E.  W.  Benjamin,  Ph.  D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Cornell  University;  V.  K.  McElheny, 

A.  M.,  President  of  the  American  Food  and  Produce  Auction  Association, 
New  York  City;  C.  R.  White,  Ionia,  N.  Y.;  W.  J.  Thurston,  Cooperative 
Flower  Exchange,  Boston,  Mass.;  E.  S.  Brigham,  M.  S.,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Vermont;  F.  G.  Urner,  New  York  City;  H.  J.  Bird,  Produce 
Department  of  Swift  &  Company;  E.  F.  Damon;  H.  F.  Tompson;  A.  H. 
Nehrling;  W.  P.  B.  Lockwood,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Dairying;  A.  G.  Lunn, 

B.  S.,  Extension  Instructor  in  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Fourth  week — John  Phelan,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology,  in 
charge.  Rural  Organization  and  Land  Problems — Lecturers:  K.  L.  Butter- 
fteld,  LL.  D.,  President  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College;  Ernest  Bum- 
ham,  Ph.  D.,  Director  Rural  School  Department,  Kalamazoo  Normal  School, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  H.  C.  Taylor,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Seminar  leaders:  C.  W.  Thompson, 
A.  M.,  Specialist  in  Rural  Organization,  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Or- 
ganization, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  John  Phelan;  L.  H.  Bailey, 
LL.  D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  W.  J.  Campbell,  M.  A.,  Director  of  Country  Work 
Course,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass.;  J.  W.  Crook,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  Amherst  College;  J.  D.  Willard,  A.  B.,  General  Secre- 
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Ui7»  Franklin  County  Farm  Bureau,  Mass.;  W.  H.  Hamilton,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  Amherst  College;  E.  L.  Morgan,  A.  M.,  Extension 
Professor  of  Community  Planning;  S.  R.  Parlcer,  B.  S.,  Extension  Pro- 
fessor of  Rural  Organisation;  W.  D.  Hurd,  M.  Agr.,  Director  of  Extension 
Service;  R.  J.  Sprague^  Ph.  D^  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 

Public  exercises  were  held  on  the  CTening  ot  July  5.  H.  P.  Armsby, 
Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
presided  as  cliairman  of  the  committee  on  graduate  study,  and  spolce  on 
""The  Place  of  Graduate  Study  in  Agricultural  Education." 

President  Butterfteld  welcomed  the  school  to  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College.  Rev.  J.  H.  Hoyt  represented  the  Granges  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  spoke  on  ''Human  Improvement  in  Agriculture,"  and  Dean  True 
spoke  on  'The  Policies  and  Work  in  the  Graduate  School" 

Six  conferences  on  matters  of  general  interest  to  students  of  agricul- 
tural education  and  research  were  held  on  evenings  and  Saturdays.  The 
subjects  and  leaders  of  these  conferences  were  as  follows: 

Training  Men  for  Agricultural  Service— H.  J.  Waters,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College;  G.  A.  Works,  M.  S.,  Professor 
of  Rural  Education,  Cornell  University. 

The  Scientific  Basis  of  Agriculture  (two  conferences)— W.  H.  Jordan, 
1).  Sc.,  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station. 

Farm  Finance.  J.  I^  Coulter,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, West  Virginia  University. 

Making  the  Farm  Pay.  G.  F.  Warren,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Fann 
Management,  Cornell  University. 

Massachusetts  Achievement  in  Rural  Organisation.  E.  L.  Morgan, 
A.  M.,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

A  reception  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Graduate  School  was 
given  by  President  and  Mrs.  Butterfteld  at  their  liome,  and  the  members 
of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Summer  School  conducted  a  joint  social 
event  There  were  excursions  to  the  old  village  of  Deerfteld,  to  Mount 
Holyoke  and  Smith  Colleges,  to  a  large  paper  mill  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  to 
Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke,  and  to  other  points  of  agricultural  and  his- 
torical interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Amherst. 

BECEIPTS  AND  EXPEKDITUaES  OK  ACCOUNT  OF  GRADUATV  SCHOOL  OP  A01lCUI.T17aE, 

1916 

■ECEIPTS 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 

Stetions    18,000  00 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College    9,000  00 

Matriculation   fees    660  00 


94»660  00 
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EXPBKDITUEBS 


Services  of  dean  and  honorariums  to  lecturers  $1^10  00 

Travel,  board  and  lodging  of  lecturers   9,465  03 

Printing   3B4  14 

Postage  and  stationery    204  69 

Telephone,  telegraph  and  express  4  90 

Labor 90  88 

Balance   unexpended    60  46 


$4,660  00 


At  this  session  the  Graduate  'School  presented  a  well-rounded  course, 
starting  with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  living  from  non-living  matter 
and  dealing  in  order  with  the  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  of  the  soil; 
the  growth  relations  of  plants  and  animals ;  the  economic  factors  of  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  marketing  of  farm  products;  and,  finally,  with  the 
potentialities  and  possibilities  of  life  in  the  open  country.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  common  interest  to  all  students  of  scientific  agriculture  were 
emphasized  rather  than  economic  applications  in  specialised  lines  of  in- 
dustry, no  attempt  being  made  to  deal  with  any  special  line  in  a  complete 
way.  The  course  was  especially  suggestive  to  investigators  and  should  have 
Ijecn  helpful  to  those  entering  upon  the  work  of  investigation.  Emphasis 
was  constantly  placed,  directly  or  by  inference,  upon  the  importance  of 
dealing  with  agricultural  problems  at  first  hand  and  of  having  accurate, 
live,  first-hand  information  for  this  purpose. 

The  work  on  rural  economics  and  sociology  showed  how  great  has  been 
the  advance  in  recent  years  in  the  collection  and  consideration  of  definite 
data  on  marketing  and  other  economic  problems  in  agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  rapid  progress  in  the  establishment  of  state 
and  federal  agencies  for  the  study  of  these  problems  and  the  giving  of 
assistance  in  their  practical  solution. 

In  respect  to  the  amount  and  high  character  of  the  work  done,  this 
session  of  the  Graduate  School  was  fully  as  important  and  successful 
as  any  which  have  preceded  it.  The  local  arrangements  were  very  good,  and 
the  courses  of  instruction  were  loyally  supported  and  largely  attended  by 
the  relatively  large  force  now  employed  by  the  Massachusetts  College.  The 
attendance  from  outside,  however,  while  representing  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  was  disappointingly  small  in  the  aggregate. 

It  is  evident  that  the  causes  which  have  operated  ta  depress  the 
attendance  at  other  sessions  have  increased  in  influence  and  were  not 
overcome  by  unusually  active  measures  to  advertise  the  school  this  year. 
Among  these  hindrances,  the  most  potent  seem  to  be  the  great  increase  of 
simmier  work  and  other  burdens  on  members  of  the  college  faculties,  the 
opening  up  of  greater  opportunities  for  regular  graduate  work  in  agricul- 
ture at  numerous  institutions,  and  the  inability  of  the  Association's  Grad- 
uate School,  under  present  conditions,  to  give  credit  for  the  work  done 
there  which  might  be  used  elsewhere  as  part  of  the  requirements  for  ad- 
vanced degrees. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  school  an 
arrangement  be  made  with  some  institution  giving  graduate  courses  by 
which  the  work  in  the  Association's  Graduate  School  would  fit  into  and 
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supplement  the  course  at  the  holding  institution  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  available  for  credit  toward  advanced  degrees. 

The  future  status  of  this  Graduate  School,  therefore,  needs  very  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  Association  and  its  constituent  institutions. 

A.  C  TiuE,  Beam. 

Charles   E.   Mabshall,   Assistant   Dean, 

More  than  usual  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  School  to  the  attention 
of  lM»lh  the  executive  officers  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
.stations  and  the  individual  niemi>ers  of  their  staffs. 

ITnder  date  of  Nov.  1,  1915,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  by  tlie  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  the  executive  of  each  agricultural  college  and  experi- 
ment station,  calling  attention  to  the  following  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Association  in  1915  (Twenty-Ninth  Proceedings,  p.  151): 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  inflividual  institutions  would  be  advanced  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  of  the  Association  as  a  whole  furthered  greatly  by  the  adoption  of  a 
definite  policy  whereby  at  least  a  certain  fraction  of  the  workers  in  each 
institution  should  l>e  enabled  to  attend  ench  session  of  the  Graduate  Summer 
School  of  Agriculture. 

Uesolred,  That  the  Association  recommends  to  tlie  several  institutions 
that  time  s|>ent  in  attendance  at  the  (iraduate  Summer  School  of  Agricul- 
ture be  not  deducted  from  the  vacation  leave  of  meml)ers  of  the  staff  but 
lie  treated  as  an  absence  with  pay  on  the  business  of  the  Institution. 

Replies  to  this  letter  were  received  from  27  institutions.  Their  general 
tenor  indicated  on  the  part  of  the  executives  an  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  Graduate  Summer  School  and  a  desire  that  members  of  their  staffs 
shoufd  take  advantage  of  it,  although  in  a  number  of  instances  they  not 
unnaturally  felt  obliged  to  qualify  this  desire  by  such  phrases  as  **When- 
ever  possible,"  "Those  who  can  be  spared  from  the  work,"  **So  far  as  our 
conditions  will  permit,"  and  the  like. 

None  of  the  replies  made  any  definite  response  to  the  first  resolution. 
As  regards  the  second,  13  were  definitely  favorable,  six  more  were  In- 
definitely favorable,  and  eight  were  simply  adcnowledgments.  Specific 
affirmative  action  \i\yon  this  point  was  reported  from  11  institutions,  vim,: 
California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York  (Geneva),  Ohio  (Station),  Utah  and  Vermont.  The  commit- 
tee would  be  glad  to  learn  of  any  other  institution  whose  name  should  be 
included  In  this  list.  The  executive  of  one  institution  expressed  its  will- 
ingness not  only  to  give  members  of  its  staff  leave  of  absence  with  pay 
for  attendance  at  the  Graduate  School  but  also  to  meet  half  of  their 
expenses. 

In  addition  to  the  circular  letter  just  mentioned,  the  program  of  the 
seventh  session  was,  as  appears  from  the  dean's  report,  very  thoroughly 
advertised;  but  the  results  as  regards  attendance  were  somewhat  disap- 
(>ointlng.  The  total  registration  of  students  was  153,  but  this  includes  a 
considerable  number  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  There 
is  always  difficulty  in  classifying  the  attendance  upon  the  Graduate  School. 
The  number  paying  matriculation  fees  was  66,  whidi  may  probably  be  taken 
as  approximately  representing  the  attendance  from  outside  the  holding 
institution.  It  is  of  some  interest  to  compare  this  with  the  attendance  on 
previous  sessions.     Not  including  the  women  attending  the  sessions  of  the 
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Graduate  School  of  Home  Economics  in  1908  and  1915,  the  total  enrollment 
and  the  number  of  students  paying  matriculation  fees  were  as  follows: 

Number  paying 
matriculation 
Location  Total  enrollment  fees 

1902    Ohio    75  75 

1906    Illinois     91  71 

1908     Iowa    125  122 

1910    New  York    207  126 

1912    Michigan   139  89 

1914    Missouri    150  83 

1916    Massachusetts    153(?)  66 

It  thus  appears  that  the  high  water  mark  of  attendance  from  outside 
the  holding  institution  was  reached  in  the  years  1908  and  1910,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  distinct  decline  since  that  time.  Various  causes,  including 
perhaps  to  some  extent  geographical  considerations,  have  without  doubt, 
contributed  to  this  falling  off.  It  seems  likely  that  one  potent  factor  has 
been  the  increasing  amount  of  summer  work  required  at  the  various  institu- 
tions, including,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  demands  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
extension  work. 

There  appears  to  be  also  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  students  for 
some  form  of  academic  credit  for  work  done  at  the  Graduate  Summer 
School,  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  under  present  conditions. 

Finally,  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  increasing  oppor- 
tunities for  graduate  work  in  agriculture  offered  at  many  institutions. 
Data  collected  by  the  States  Relations  Service  show  that,  of  the  48  land- 
grant  institutions,  25  had  six  or  more  graduate  students  in  agriculture  en- 
rolled during  the  academic  year  1915-16.  The  largest  number  reported  was 
238  and  the  second  and  third  largest  respectively  were  99  and  65,  the  total 
for  all  the  institutions  being  938.  Moreover,  the  six  colleges  which  alone 
had  data  on  this  point  reported  a  total  of  30  of  their  alumni  pursuing 
graduate  study  at  non-agricultural  institutions  in  preparation  for  agri- 
cultural work.  It  is  obvious  that  systematic  graduate  work  occupies  a 
much  larger  place  in  our  scheme  of  agricultural  education  than  it  did  15 
years  ago  and  that  the  situation  has  materially  changed  since  the  inugura- 
tion  of  the  Graduate  Summer  School. 

These  facts,  while  gratifying,  suggest  the  query  whether  the  (iraduate 
Summer  School  in  its  present  form  may  not  have  accomplished  to  a  large 
extent  the  principal  object  for  which  it  was  founded  and  raise  the  ques- 
tion what  shall  be  the  future  policy  of  the  Association  as  regards  the  pro- 
motion of  graduate  study  in  agriculture. 

Your  committee  has  considered  this  important  question  at  some  length, 
but  in  the  limited  time  at  its  disposal  it  has  not  been  able  to  reach  any 
final  conclusions  and  is  not  prepared  to  make  any  specific  recommendations 
at  this  time.  In  lieu,  thereof,  without  seeking  to  forestall  discussion  at  the 
present  time  should  this  Convention  desire  it,  it  recommends  that  the 
session  of  the  Graduate  Summer  School,  which  would  in  the  ordinary 
course  be  held  in  1918  l)e  postponed  for  one  year,  and  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  instructed  to  provide  In  the  program  of  the  next  Convention 
for  the  consideration  of  this  question   with  the  understanding  that  your 
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committee  will  at  that  time  submit  definite  reeonmieiidatioiis  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Association. 

W.  O.  Thompsok, 

BiowK  Atbes, 

P.  B.  MuMFoao, 

H.   P.   Armsbt,  Chairman, 

On  motion,  the  report  of  tlie  committee  on  graduate  study  was  received. 

The  Pusidkmt.  Tlie  report  of  the  committee  on  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture will  now  be  presented  by  its  chairman,  A.  C  True  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  C.  Tbui  of  Washington,  D.  C  The  committee  on  instruction  in 
agriculture  decided  to  consider  tlie  topic  of  instruction  in  high  school  agri- 
culture in  its  relation  to  agriculture  as  taught  in  the  land-grant  colleges. 
The  committee  has  followed  the  same  plan  as  it  has  carried  out  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  States  Relations  Service  made  a 
special  study  of  this  matter  through  the  country.  This  study  has  been 
made  directly  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Crosby,  who  acted  as  the  secrHary  of  the 
committee,  and  has  summarised  the  results  of  study  for  committee  use. 
The  report  incorporates  the  results  of  this  study,  together  with  certain  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  committee. 

Repoet  op  Commitre  ox  IxsnucnoN  ik  AoEicuLTumE' 

Relations  of  High  School  Aoeicultube  to  Aoeicultuee  as  Taught  ik  the 
Lakd-Geakt  Colleges 

What  entrance  credit  should  the  Agricultural  Colleges  give  for  high 
school  agriculture?  Should  the  agricultural  colleges  hold  out  credit  in- 
ducements for  high  school  agriculture  other  than  for  entrance  credit,  and 
if  so,  to  what  extent?  What  phases  of  agriculture,  if  any,  may  eventually 
be  well  enough  taught  in  public  high  schools  to  deserve  college  credit  other 
than  entrance  credit?  Under  what  conditions  might  agriculture  be  so 
taught  in  high  schools  as  to  deserve  college  credit?  If  high  school  agricul- 
ture is  not  likely  to  be  given  college  credit,  what  influence  may  it  be  ex- 
pected to  have  upon  college  agriculture,  particularly  as  to  raising  the 
grade  of  instruction  or  eliminating  some  of  the  more  general  or  elementary 
courses? 

These  questions  and  otiiers  of  similar  import  have  been  arising  almost 
incessantly  during  the  past  four  or  five  years.  This  fact,  and  the  rapidly 
growing  extent  and  importance  of  high  school  instruction  in  agriculture, 
has  led  the  committee  this  year  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  relations  of 
high  school  agriculture  to  agriculture  as  taught  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

In  making  this  study  some  dependence  was  placed  upon  college 
catalogs,  annual  reports,  and  other  printed  matter,  but  in  the  main  data 
were  secured  by  correspondence.  Letters  were  sent  to  all  state  depart- 
ments of  education  and  replies  were  received  from  all  but  three,  either 
directly  from  the  state  superintendents  or  indirectly  from  deputies,  high 
school  inspectors,  or  supervisors  of  agricultural  education.  In  like  manner, 
data  and  expressions  of  opinion  were  secured  from  every  state  agricultural 
college,  either  from  presidents,  deans,  or  professors  of  agricultural  edu- 
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cation.  Statistics  of  high  school  agriculture  were  gathered  by  a  member 
of  the  committee,  through  tlie  agency  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  from  9,900  of  the  4,660  high  schools  in  which  agriculture  is 
taught  and  from  85  special  schools  of  agriculture.  In  these  various  ways 
considerable  information  was  obtained,  and  while  it  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, nevertheless  it  has  come  from  a  sufficient  number  of  reliable  sources 
to  give  the  basis  for  unbiased  and  rather  significant  conclusions.  Except 
as  indicated  above,  the  work  of  collecting  and  summarizing  the  data  was 
done  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Crosby,  as  secretary  of  the  committee. 

COLLEGE    EKTRAKCE    CBEDIT8    FOB    HIGH    SCHOOL    AOEICULTVEE 

Agriculture  is  now  credited  for  college  entrance  almost  as  generally 
as  any  other  subject  taught  in  high  schoc^.  In  36  of  the  agricultural 
college  catalogs  there  are  definite  statements  to  the  effect  that  agriculture 
will  be  accepted  for  entrance  credit,  the  amount  accepted  varying  from  H 
unit  to  4  units.  In  nine  other  colleges  it  is  presumably  accepted  under 
regulations  permitting  candidates  to  offer  any  high  school  subject  affording 
training  equivalent  to  that  of  certain  enumerated  subjects.  So  that  about 
44  of  the  48  state  colleges  of  agriculture  now  accept  agriculture  for 
entrance. 

This  is  an  indication  of  very  good  progress  in  the  development  of 
satisfactory  relations  between  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  public 
high  schools.  More  rapid  progress  could  hardly  have  been  expected.  Since 
80  percent  of  the  9,900  high  schools  reporting  courses  in  agriculture  have 
introduced  those  courses  withlq  the  last  five  years  and  over  97  percent  of 
them  have  introduced  agriculture  within  ten  years,  it  is  certain  that  not 
many  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  could  have  had  opportunity  to  give  credit 
to  high  school  agriculture  more  than  five  or  six  years  ago.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  most  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  are  meeting  the  high 
schools  fully  half  way  and  are  giving  entrance  credit  for  high  school  agri- 
culture as  soon  as  the  subject  is  sufficiently  well  taught  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  so  to  recognise  the  subject. 

Nor  are  the  Agricultural  Colleges  alone  in  giving  entrance  credit  for 
high  school  agriculture.  Many  of  the  other  colleges  in  state  universities 
and  not  a  few  of  the  privately  endowed  colleges  now  place  high  school 
agriculture  in  the  same  category  with  elementary  science  and  other  sub- 
jects which  are  usually  treated  as  electives  in  high  school  courses. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  because  the  Agricultural  Colleges  so 
generally  accept  agriculture  for  entrance  credits  they  are  lowering  their 
standards.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  standards  for  admission  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  have  advanced  as  rapidly  as  local  conditions  and  the  high 
school  standards  in  the  several  States  would  permit  It  is  not  so  very 
many  years  ago  that  many  of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  were  doing  more 
or  less  high  school  work  without  clearly  differentiating  it  from  college 
work,  but  with  the  exception  of  some  general  or  elementary  courses  in 
agriculture  still  retained  in  freshman  year,  this  condition  no  longer  pre- 
vails in  many  of  the  institutions.  Secondary  work  is  done,  it  is  true,  by 
some  39  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  but  in  most  cases  this  work  is  now 
clearly  differentiated  from  work  for  which  college  credits  are  given. 

A  few  years  ago  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
were  in  many  cases  low  and  not  clearly  defined  as  regards  high  school  re- 
lationships, but  this  condition  is  rapidly  passing  away.    At  the  present 
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time  99  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  or  more  than  half  of  tlwm,  require  15 
or  more  high  school  units  for  college  entrance,  49  of  them  require  14  or 
more  units,  four  of  the  remaining  six  require  IS,  19,  10  and  8  units,  re- 
spectively, and  two  will  accept  students  showing  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  any  four-year  high  sctiool  course.  Those  colleges  whose  entrance  re- 
quirements are  below  14  units  are  gradually  raising  their  requirements,  so 
that  it  may  be  expected  that  witliin  anotlier  decade  all  of  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  will  be  up  to  or  above  the  14-unit  standard. 

ADVANCED   CBEDIT   FOX    HIGH    SCHOOL   AOEICULTUIS 

The  proposition  has  been  advanced  that  since  the  introductory  courses 
and  the  more  general  courses  in  agriculture,  as  taught  in  quite  a  number 
of  the  agricultural  colleges,  are  rather  elementary  in  their  nature,  the  time 
might  come  in  the  near  future  when  much  of  this  work  could  be  done  in 
high  schools  and  students  coming  from  such  schools  with  agricultural 
credits  could  be  excused  from  similar  courses  in  the  college,  or  might  even 
be  given  college  credit  for  such  work.  As  yet,  however,  it  does  not  appear 
that  such  credit  is  being  given  except  in  veiy  unusual  cases.  Replies  to 
inquiries  sent  out  by  the  committee  indicate  that  in  41  of  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  no  such  credit  is  given.  One  college  permits  examinations  to 
be  taken  in  special  cases;  one  credits  some  class  work,  but  not  the  labora- 
tory work  in  corresponding  courses;  and  three  excuse  students  from 
elementary  college  courses  in  agriculture  in  special  cases,  each  of  which  is 
considered  on  its  own  merits.  One  college  having  very  close  organic  rela- 
tions with  the  high  schools  of  the  State  and  having  its  own  graduates  in 
nearly  all  of  these  schools  as  teachers,  excuses  students  from  any  course 
in  agriculture  for  which  corresponding  work  is  given  in  high  schools.  In 
none  of  these  cases,  however,  does  an  excuse  from  a  college  course  in 
agriculture  give  the  student  credits  toward  graduation.  It  simply  allows 
him  to  take  other  subjects  for  credit  So  far  as  the  committee  is  able  to 
learn  there  is  only  one  agricultural  college  which  actually  gives  college 
credit  for  high  school  work  in  agriculture,  and  this  is  done  only  in  special 
cases. 

Numerous  reasons  are  given  for  riot  crediting  high  school  agriculture 
toward  college  graduation.  It  is  said  that  as  yet  the  subject  is  not  gen- 
erally well  enough  taught  in  high  schools;  that  the  work  is  not  standard- 
ised; that  often  it  is  not  even  secondary  but  very  elementary  in  nature. 
Another  objection  is  that  the  teachers  are  not  sufficiently  well  trained  to 
permit  the  colleges  to  accept  the  grades  they  give  to  students.  This  is  a 
very  strong  argument  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  57 
percent  of  the  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  schools  reporting  to  the  com- 
mittee have  had  no  special  training  whatever  for  agricultural  worlc  Less 
than  15  percent  of  them  have  had  a  four-year  course  In  an  agricultural 
college.  The  qualifications  for  teachers  of  agriculture  in  high  schools,  so 
far  as  they  have  l)een  prescribed,  are  given  on  pages  16  and  17. 

The  very  recent  development  of  agriculture  as  a  high  school  subject 
is  a  further  reason  for  assuming  that  it  is  not  yet  well  enough  taught  to 
be  given  college  credit.  As  yet  there  is  a  relatively  small  number  of  enter- 
ing students  who  present  agriculture  for  entrance  credits,  and  presumably 
a  still  smaller  number  who  have  any  surplus  to  present  for  advanced 
credits.    It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  scarcely  more 
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than  40  percent  of  all  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States  are  reported 
as  teaching  agriculture,  that  many  schools  offer  not  more  than  one  or  two 
semesters  of  agriculture,  and  that  less  than  thirteen  percent  of  those  re- 
porting to  the  committee  (9.5  percent  of  all  high  schools)  were  teaching 
agriculture  Ave  years  ago— it  is  not  strange  under  these  conditions  that 
the  agricultural  colleges  have  not  given  serious  consideration  to  crediting 
this  subject  for  graduation  or  to  eliminating  the  more  elementary  phases 
of  their  own  courses  in  agriculture. 

Surely  there  is  and  should  be  a  pretty  clear  distinction  between  high 
school  agriculture  in  its  present  nebulous  condition  as  to  subject  matter 
and  methods  of  instruction,  and  such  other  high  school  subjects  as  English 
and  modem  languages,  which  have  been  taught  so  long  as  to  become  fairly 
well  organized  and  standardized,  and  this  distinction  should  be  kept  in 
mind  when  considering  the  giving  of  credits  for  high  school  agriculture. 

IKFLUENCB    OF    HIGH    SCHOOL    AOaiCULTURE    OK    COLLEGE    XOEICULTURE 

As  to  the  influence  of  high  school  agriculture  upon  college  courses  in 
agriculture,  it  is  too  early  in  the  development  of  the  movement  to  make 
estimates  of  any  particular  value. 

Replies  from  39  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  indicate  tliat  as  yet 
there  is  no  recognized  influence  upon  the  college  courses.  A  few  corre- 
spondents called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  grade  of  college  instruction 
in  agriculture  is  gradually  being  raised,  but  only  one  man  clearly  attributes 
this  change  to  the  influence  of  high  school  agriculture.  Not  one  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  has  as  yet  made  freshman  class  sections  on  the  basis 
of  previous  instruction  in  agriculture  for  a  part  of  the  students,  and  ap- 
parently only  ten  colleges  have  made  any  inquiry  as  to  previous  training  in 
agriculture  of  entering  students. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  special  recognition  to  stu- 
dents entering  with  high  school  credits  in  agriculture,  especially  as  regards 
separate  class  sections  for  them.  In  the  first  place,  not  all  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  offer  general  courses  in  agriculture  from  which  a  part  of  the 
freshmen,  those  from  high  school  courses  in  agriculture,  could  be  excused, 
if  such  a  procedure  were  desirable,  and  in  the  second  place,  there  are 
very  few  high  schools  which  could  ever  be  expected  to  teach  agriculture  so 
thoroughly  as  to  warrant  colleges  in  excusing  their  graduates  from  courses 
in  special  phases  of  agriculture,  such  as  animal  husbandry,  farm  crops, 
or  pomology. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  high 
scliools  teaching  agriculture  and  in  tlie  number  of  high  school  graduates 
who  will  come  to  the  colleges  of  agriculture  with  considerable  training  in 
agriculture  of  as  high  a  grade  as  many  of  the  colleges  gave  85  or  30  years 
ago,  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  profound  influence  will  be  exerted  upon  the 
college  courses  in  agriculture,  and  the  college  men  will  be  subjected  to 
strong  pressure  to  offer  some  sort  of  solution  for  the  problem  of  over- 
lapping college  and  high  school  work  in  agriculture.  One  college  president 
gives  strong  emphasis  to  the  statement  that  "nothing  is  more  deadening 
to  the  spirit  of  the  freshman  in  college  than  to  find  that  he  must  take  some 
*'  subject  in  college  that  he  has  covered  essentially  in  the  high  school."  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  ''a  gap  between  the  high  school  and  the  college  is  less  dis- 
astrous than  overlapping,"  and  that  "the  colleges  should  be  careful  to  keep 
their  standards  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  high  schools."    It 
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has  been  suggested  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  will  probably  be  along 
one  of  two  lines — (1)  some  form  of  college  credit  for  high  school  agricul- 
ture, or  (9)  the  elimination  from  the  college  curricula  of  general  or 
elementary  courses  in  agriculture  carrying  college  credit  As  the  following 
discussion  will  show,  the  first  alternative  is  hardly  a  tenable  one. 

(1)    ooLLBoi  cannT  roa  high  school  AoaicuLTuas 

It  is  doubtful  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  of  those  who  have  been  con- 
sulted by  the  committee  whether  high  school  agriculture  will  ever  receive 
direct  (Allege  credit,  whether  it  would  be  wise  thus  to  encourage  high 
schools  to  undertake  college  work.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  already 
too  many  attempts  In  that  direction,  too  many  college  graduates  have  tried 
to  teach  senior  college  subjects  to  first-year  high  school  pupils.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  many  college  men  who  belkve  that  most  of  what  is 
now  included  in  freshman  agriculture  will  eventually  be  taught  In  high 
schools.    As  one  dean  of  a  college  of  agriculture  writes — 

"At  least  certain  courses  in  agronomy  and  animal  husbandry,  including 
dairy  husbandry,  will  be  taught  by  the  secondary  schools  in  such  wbjs  that 
If  college  credit  cannot  be  given,  they  will  not  at  least  be  repeated  in  the 
college  courses." 

He  also  believes  that  shortly  the  same  remark  can  be  extended  to  cer- 
tain work  in  farm  mechanics  and  in  horticulture,  particularly  vegetable 
gardening.    In  much  the  same  vein  another  dean  writes  that — 

''Most  of  the  manual  work  in  agriculture,  such  as  plant  propagation, 
transplanting,  pruning,  spraying,  etc.,  can  be  taught  as  well  in  high  sdiools 
as  in  colleges." 

This  point  of  view  would  seem  to  Indicate  a  desire  to  relegate  to  the 
high  schools  many  of  the  features  of  laboratory  work  and  of  farm  practice 
discussed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  reports  of  this  committee.*  It  is 
likely  that  much  of  this  manual  work  in  agriculture  might  be  given  by  the 
high  schools,  particularly  those  that  emphasise  the  home  project  method  of 
teaching  farm  practice. 

In  Idaho  they  find  that  high  school  students  who  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  in  such  work  as  milk  and  cream  testing  and  butter  making  in 
high  school,  the  high  school  work  is  as  efficient  a.)  that  in  the  college,  and 
they  permit  them  to  take  other  college  work  and  apply  this  high  school 
work  as  entrance  credit. 

One  of  the  college  presidents  says — 

"The  colleges  will  simply  take  up  in  agriculture,  as  they  do  in  English 
and  mathematics,  the  subject  where  the  high  schools  leave  off." 

Those  from  whom  quotations  have  been  given  agree  that  much  of  the 
freshman  agriculture  is  of  such  a  character  as  might  be  satisfactorily 
taught  in  a  properly  equipped  high  school.  Duplication  would  be  avoided 
by  permitting  students  coming  from  high  schools  where  agriculture  Is 
taught  satisfactorily  to  substitute  more  advanced  courses  in  the  freshman 
year. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  do  not  think  that  there  is  much 
duplication.    One  dean  takes  the  position  that — 

"The  agricultural  courses  in  high  schools  are  general  courses.  Where 
general  courses  in  agriculture  are  offered  in  a  college,  it  is  possible  that 
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secondary  instruction  might  take  the  place  of  some  of  these  general 
courses." 

In  another  college  where  nearly  all  of  the  agricultural  work  is  special- 
ized, the  faculty  have  considered  the  desirability  of  ''requiring  those  enter- 
ing without  high  school  agriculture  to  take  in  freshman  college  year  a  gen- 
eral course  in  agriculture  to  include  the  equivalent  of  high  school  agri- 
culture." 

Others  believe  that,  as  in  mathematics  where  pupils  come  around  again 
and  again  to  the  fundamental  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division,  no  great  harm  would  come  from  a  little  repetition. 
As  one  correspondent  put  it,  '*stock-Judging  in  high  schools  is  usually 
carried  on  with  a  few  breeds  and  often  with  inferior  animals,"  and  under 
such  circumstances  might  well  be  repeated  in  college,  and  again,  in  the 
opinion  of  another — 

''Soils  taken  by  high  school  pupils  at  the  age  of  fifteen  might  well  be 
repeated  by  them  after  they  have  had  thorough  preparation  in  chemistry 
and  geology  in  college  at  the  age  of  twenty." 

The  quotations  just  given  are  fairly  representative  of  the  attitude  of 
college  men  toward  high  school  agriculture.  It  is  in  no  way  antagonistic, 
quite  the  contrary.  It  is  the  attitude  of  men  who  must  have  something 
more  tangible  to  deal  with  than  a  subject  which  is  taught  in  only  40  percent 
of  all  the  schools  that  are  supplying  the  colleges  with  students,  "by  teachers 
less  than  half  of  whom  have  had  any  specific  training  in  agriculture. 

In  Kansas,  where  48  percent  of  entering  freshmen  present  entrance 
credits  in  agriculture,  in  Utah  where  "practically  every  high  school  in  the 
State  now  offers  from  one  to  four  years  of  work  in  agriculture,  the  teachers 
of  which  are  with  few  exceptions  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges  and 
most  of  them  of  the  Utah  Agricultural  College,  and  in  a  few  other  states 
where  somewhat  similar  conditions  prevail,  the  relationships  between  high 
school  and  college  agriculture  are  now  under  serious  consideration  and 
some  sort  of  adjustment  will  come  soon.  In  fact,  Utah  has  already  made  a 
fairly  satisfactory  adjustment,  judging  from  the  following  excerpts  from  a 
letter  from  former  Director  Ball  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Utah — 

"Such  courses  as  breeds  of  livestock,  general  horticulture,  elementary 
agriculture  and  the  like  are  now  given  so  well  in  these  high  schools  that  we 
do  not  require  students  to  repeat  these  courses.  A  student  that  has  taken 
stock-judging  in  the  high  school  and  expects  to  specialise  in  animal 
husbandry  is  advised  to  take  the  work  in  stock- judging  over  at  the  College, 
while  the  student  who  expects  to  specialise  in  agronomy,  horticulture  and 
the  like  does  not  take  the  college  work  in  stock- judging,  this  subject,  of 
course,  being  a  rather  difficult  one  to  teach  in  the  average  high  school  on 
account  of  the  meagre  material  available.  Most  of  the  other  courses,  how- 
ever, are  given  with  the  same  text-books  as  our  elementary  courses  and 
students  entering  who  have  had  these  courses  go  on  to  more  advanced  work. 
So  far,  therefore,  we  have  settled  the  problem  not  by  modification  of  ex- 
isting courses  but  by  accepting  high  school  work  as  equivalent  to  our 
elementary  courses,  except  in  the  case  where  a  student  is  expecting  to 
major  in  a  subject.    In  these  cases,  special  arrangements  are  often  made. 

"The  commoner  courses  offered  in  our  high  schools  which  are  not  re- 
peated in  college  are,  therefore,  as  follows:  breed  types,  general  fruit 
growing,  vegetable  gardening,  bush  fruits,  soils  (second  course)  and  crops 
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(second  course)  and  sometimes  entomology  and  rarely  agricoltural  chem- 
istry, only  one  or  two  of  our  high  schools  giving  this  course. 

**This  does  not  mean  that  the  student  receives  college  credit  for  high 
school  work  any  more  than  if  a  student  had  had  two  years  of  German  in 
high  school  and  It  was  submitted  as  part  of  the  electives  for  entrance  re- 
quirements, would  receive  college  credit  for  the  German.  But  in  college 
they  would  take  third  year  work  in  German  and  not  first  year  work.** 

But  this  fairly  satisfactory  situation  in  Utah  is  hardly  typical  of  the 
conditions  throughout  the  country.  Utah  has  but  41  high  schools,  only  six 
states  have  fewer,  while  39  have  each  more  than  three  times  as  many.  With 
only  41  high  schools  and  most  of  these  in  highly  intensified  irrigated  sec- 
tions, the  problems  of  securing  trained  teachers  and  satisfactory  supervi- 
sion are  comparatively  simple.  In  most  of  the  States  there  will  need  to  be 
a  much  larger  percentage  than  at  present  of  trained  teachers  and  of  fairly 
well  standardized  high  school  courses  in  agriculture  before  any  sort  of 
adjustment  as  to  college  credit  is  feasible. 

(2)      THE    ELIMINATIOK   OF  OEKEEAL  Ol  ELEMEKTAET  COUISBB   IK    AOEICULTUmE 
CARaVINO    COLLEGE    ClEDrr 

As  to  the  elimination  of  existing  general  agricultural  courses  in  college 
freshman  year,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  at  present  because  many  of  the 
colleges  do  not  offer  such  courses,  and,  furtiier,  t)ecause  the  same  factors 
as  to  numbers  of  high  school  courses  and  teachers  and  of  entering  fresh- 
men with  units  in  agriculture  enter  into  the  problem.  But  with  these 
factors  eliminated,  with  40  or  50  percent  of  entering  freshmen  presenting 
satisfactory  high  school  units  in  agriculture,  which  is  by  no  means  a  remote 
possibility,  it  would  seem  as  though  some  adjustment  of  relationships  might 
be  made  by  means  of  beginning  courses  in  agriculture  for  freshmen,  from 
which  those  having  such  high  school  credits  could  be  excused  in  order  to 
take  more  advanced  courses,  but  which  those  deficient  in  such  credits  would 
he  required  to  take. 

Such  an  adjustment  of  courses  would  seem  in  most  cases  to  be  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  It  would  enable  high  school  boys  who  intend  to 
t)ecome  farmers  to  take  all  of  the  available  high  school  courses  In  agricul- 
ture without  detriment  to  themselves  if  later  they  find  it  possible  to  pursue 
an  agricultural  course  in  college.  The  time  gained  by  being  excused  from 
freshman  agriculture  would  be  available  to  make  up  language  or  other 
scholastic  requirements  which  otherwise  would  have  been  taken  in  high 
school.  It  would  bring  about  a  better  condition  in  college  classes  in  agri- 
culture by  relegating  to  these  beginning  courses  all  students  who  enter 
without  high  school  credits  in  agriculture.  And  finally,  it  would  no  longer 
subject  the  colleges  to  criticism  for  giving  counts  toward  graduation  for 
what  is  manifestly  secondary  school  work  and  would  enable  them  to  raise 
the  grade  of  college  courses  in  agriculture  all  along  the  line. 

CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  TO  A  CHAKOED  ATriTUDK  TOWAEO   HIGH   SCHOOL 
AOaiCULTUBB 

The  problem  of  bringing  about  a  better  correlation  of  college  and  high 
school  work  in  agriculture  has  other  important  factors  than  mere  num- 
bers of  schools  or  of  students  coming  from  them.  Numbers  of  students 
there  must  be,  of  course,  before  the  colleges  will  feel  called  upon  to  consider 
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the  character  of  their  instruction  as  to  subject  matter  and  thoroughness, 
but  even  if  all  the  entering  students  were  to  present  high  school  agricul- 
ture for  credit,  the  colleges  would  not  be  justified  in  giving  credit  imtil 
they  had  examined  the  credentials.  Some  of  the  things  they  would  want  to 
look  into  are-^ 

1.  Training  of  teachers  of  agriculture. — Not  only  should  there  be 
more  teachers  with  some  training  in  agriculture,  but  they  should 'be  better 
trained  than  most  of  them  now  are.  This  is  a  function  and  a  duty  of  the 
agricultural  colleges.  All  of  them  have  funds  which  can  be  used  in  that 
way.  There  is  no  other  set  of  institutions  or  agencies  that  can  satisfac- 
torily train  teachers  of  agriculture  for  positions  in  colleges  and  high  schools. 
The  teacher-training  contract  will  be  a  big  one  for  the  agricultural  colleges. 
Twelve  hundred  trained  teachers  are  needed  for  high  schools  now,  and 
almost  as  many  will  be  needed  annually  hereafter.  The  tenure  of  high 
school  teachers  of  agriculture  will  be  short  because  such  teachers  are  in 
great  demand  for  farm  bureau  positions,  as  well  as  for  positions  in  college 
teaching  and  extension  teaching. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  important  tasks  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges in  this  adjustment  of  agricultural  relations  with  high  schools  is  to 
turn  out  a  corps  of  well  equipped  young  men  who  will  teach  agriculture — 
secondary  agriculture — in  a  sensible  and  satisfactory  manner. 

And  it  is  a  duty  of  scarcely  less  importance  for  the  agricultural  col- 
leges to  look  to  the  quality  of  teaching  in  their  own  classrooms.  In  too 
many  cases  a  young  man  with  no  other  professional  qualification  than  his 
bachelor's  degree,  with  no  experience  in  teaching  and  with  no  professional 
training  for  it,  is  employed  to  teach  freshmen.  It  not  infrequently  happens 
that  he  does  not  even  have  the  rank  of  instructor  but  is  an  assistant  or  a 
fellow,  dividing  his  time  between  teaching  and  graduate  study.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  conceivable  that  many  a  freshman  might  come  from  a 
high  school  where  the  fundamentals  of  elementary  agriculture  are  better 
taught  than  in  the  state  college  which  he  enters.  Such  a  state  of  affairs 
would  be  even  more  depressing  and  disastrous  than  overlapping  courses. 

2.  Course  of  study. — ^The  high  school  course  of  study  should  artic- 
ulate with  that  of  the  agricultural  college  before  satisfactory  credit  rela- 
tions can  be  established.  It  is  not  a  function  of  the  agricultural  college  to 
make  high  school  curricula.  This  duty  devolves  upon  the  state  and  local 
school  authorities.  But  the  agricultural  college  should  be  consulted  re- 
garding the  work  to  be  done  in  agriculture  and  should  take  part  in  out- 
lining this  work.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  agricultural  college  should 
set  arbitrary  standards  for  tlie  high  schools.  It  should  not  dominate  the 
situation  in  any  such  way.  It  is  not  the  chief  business  of  the  high  school 
to  prepare  students  for  college,  that  is  only  one  of  its  functions.  Hence 
the  high  school  should  not  be  expected  to  conform  to  arbitrary  rules  laid 
down  by  any  college  or  set  of  colleges.  The  adjustment  of  relations 
between  agricultural  colleges  and  high  schools  should  be  brought  about  by 
conferences  between  college  and  high  school  authorities,  in  which  the  in- 
terest of  both  sides  should  be  considered  and  guarded.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  two  should  get  together.  There  should  be  as  little  over- 
lapping of  work  as  possible  and  there  should  be  no  gaps  between  the  two 
grades  of  work. 

3.  Text-books,  manuals,  and  equipment. — Many  good  text-books  and 
manuals  are  now  available  for  high  school  agriculture,  but  it  frequently 
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happens  that  inexperienced  teachers  or  school  officers  select  books  ill 
adapted  to  the  school  or  to  the  agriculture  of  the  region.  The  same  is 
often  true  of  apparatus,  charts,  maps  and  other  facilities  for  teaching. 
The  agricultural  colleges  could  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  schools  in 
this  matter  of  selecting  suitable  books  and  other  teaching  aids,  and  also 
in  the  actual  preparation  of  subject  matter  where  the  available  texts  do 
not  fit  local  conditions.  Some  of  the  colleges  have  engaged  sjrstematically 
in  the  task  of  preparing  subject  matter  in  the  form  of  bulletins  or  as  text- 
books, apparently  with  gratifying  success.  It  may  or  may  not  be  significant 
that  one  of  these  colleges  (Kansas)  is  the  institution  mentioned  as  having 
high  school  entrance  credits  offered  by  48  percent  of  its  last  freshman  class. 

4.  Supervision  of  high  school  agriculture. — Not  much  can  be  done 
toward  systematixing  the  instruction  or  raising  the  grade  ot  high  school 
agriculture  until  it  has  thorough  supervision,  nor  can  the  colleges  of  agri- 
culture go  far  toward  giving  it  official  recognition  until  they  have  some 
part  in  the  supervision. 

At  the  present  time  in  9S  states  there  is  practically  no  supervision  of 
the  subject,  aside  from  a  somewhat  perfunctory  general  high  school  in- 
spection, or,  as  in  six  states,  a  purely  local  supervision.  In  six  states 
supervision  is  by  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  in  six  by  agricultural  spe- 
cialists attached  to  the  state  departments  of  education,  and  in  eight  jointly 
by  the  colleges  and  the  state  departments. 

Where  supervision  is  under  regular  high  school  inspectors  it  Is  not 
often  satisfactory  even  to  the  department  of  education.  Several  of  the 
state  superintendents  of  public  instruction  say  that  vocational  inspectors 
or  specialists  in  agriculture  should  be  provided  to  supervise  agricultural 
courses. 

Where  there  is  supervision  by  agricultural  specialists  or  where  super- 
vision is  jointly  arranged  for  by  the  state  departments  of  educ^ition 
and  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  it  is  quite  generally  reported  as  satisfactory. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory  arrangements  is  where  the  supervisor  is  an 
officer  of  the  state  department  but  is  an  agricultural  specialist  and  has  his 
office  at  the  college  of  agriculture. 

Supervision  of  such  a  subject  as  agriculture,  with  its  many  local  varia- 
tions and  applications,  should  be  more  suggestive  and  advisory  than  arbi- 
trary, hence  the  importance  of  having  supervisors  who  are  broadly  trained 
in  agriculture^  who,  for  example,  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  em- 
phasizing dairying  in  one  section  and  horticulture  in  another,  and  who  can 
suggest  ways  of  mapping  out  courses  which  will  permit  of  such  local 
emphasis  without  seriously  disturbing  the  balance  of  the  whole  course. 

But  there  should  be  enough  of  real  authority  to  meet  the  exigencies 
arising  in  local  school  organization  and  for  this  reason  the  supervisors 
should  be  officers  of  the  state  departments,  where  authority  rests.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  supervisors  should  be  in  hearty  sympathy  with  agricul- 
ture and  should  keep  up  with  the  progress  in  agricultural  practice  and 
education.  This  means  that  they  should  be  closely  connected  with  the 
colleges  of  agriculture. 
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Agriculture  Is  now  reported  from  4,660  high  schools  in  the  United 
States.  The  committee  has  received  reports  directly  from  2,900  of  these 
schools. 

These  9,900  schools  constitute  only  about  19  percent  of  all  high  schools, 
but  the  fact  that  97  percent  of  these  schools  have  introduced  agriculture 
within  ten  years  indicates  that  the  number  is  likely  to  increase  rapidly  in 
the  future.  • 

With  the  increase  in  high  school  courses  in  agriculture  and  in  the 
number  of  graduates  from  them,  come  increasing  demands  upon  the  col- 
leges of  agriculture  for  entrance  credit  and  college  credit  In  this  subject. 

At  the  present  time  nearly  99  percent  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
give  entrance  credits  for  high  school  agriculture.  These  credits  range 
from  %  unit  to  4  units. 

Only  one  college  of  agriculture  actually  allows  credits  toward  gradua- 
tion for  high  school  agriculture,  and  that  only  by  special  arrangement. 
Forty-one  of  the  colleges  make  no  provision  of  any  sort  for  such  advanced 
credits.  The  remaining  six  make  some  concessions  in  the  way  of  excusing 
students  from  secondary  courses  in  agriculture  or  permitting  them  to 
take  examinations. 

No  college  has  as  yet  made  class  sections  to  separate  those  who  have 
had  high  school  agriculture  from  those  who  have  not. 

Many  of  the  college  men  recognize  the  fact  that  the  excellent  grade  of 
work  in  agriculture  done  by  a  few  of  the  high  schools  demonstrates  the 
possibility  and  probability  that  soon  many  of  the  high  schools  will  be  in  a 
position  to  teach  satisfactorily  much  of  what  is  now  included  in  college 
freshman  agriculture. 

When  such  a  condition  is  reached  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  high 
schools  in  any  state,  arrangements  should  be  made  so  to  adjust  the  college 
and  high  school  relationships  as  to  give  candidates  for  college  entrance  full 
credit  for  all  agricultural  work  satisfactorily  done  in  high  school.  This 
may  be  done  by  excusing  from  freshman  agriculture  students  who  have 
covered  this  work  satisfactorily  in  high  school,  thus  permitting  them  to  take 
more  advanced  work. 

The  apparent  reasons  why  such  an  adjustment  has  not  already  been 
made  are:  (1)  the  relatively  small  percentage  of  high  schools  teaching 
agriculture,  (9)  the  lack  of  trained  teachers  of  agriculture,  and  (3)  the 
lack  of  supervision  of  such  a  character  as  would  result  in  a  satisfactory 
standardization  of  courses,  methods,  text-books  and  equipment. 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  is  rapidly  being  removed,  the  other  two 
can  only  be  removed  through  the  active  and  cordial  cooperation  of  the 
agricultural  colleges.  The  apparent  functions  of  the  colleges  in  this  con- 
nection are: 

1.  To  graduate  annually  from  1,000  to  1,900  young  men  with  satis- 
factory training,  and  an  inclination,  for  teaching  agriculture  In  high 
schools. 

9.  To  assist  in  developing  suitable  courses  in  agriculture  for  high 
schools. 

3.  To  assist  in  selecting  and  preparing  agricultural  text-books,  manuals 
and  equipment  for  the  high  schools. 

4.  To  cooperate  definitely  and  actively  with  state  departments  of 
education  in  supervising  high  school  agriculture. 
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With  the  agricultural  colleges  performing  these  functions  satisfactorily, 
it  may  confidently  be  expected  not  only  that  the  high  schools  will  rapidly 
attain  higher  standards  in  their  agricultural  work,  but  also  that  the  col- 
lege men  will  be  in  a  much  better  condition  as  to  friendliness  of  attitude 
and  knowledge  of  conditions,  to  give  the  high  school  work  whatever  credit 
is  due. 

A.  C.  Teue, 

J.    F.    DUOGAR, 

A.  V.  SroaM, 
T.  F.  Hunt, 
H.  J.  Watebs, 

A.    C.    MONAHAN, 

Committee. 
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SUFPLEMBKTABT   DaTA 
ENTRAKCB    REQUIREMENTB    OF    AOEICULTURAL    C0LLB0E8 


Units  of 

entrance   re- 

Name  of  institution 

Location 

quir 

1 

ements 

State 

u  £ 

1 

•-S 

iti: 

1 

5? 

. 

H 

< 

Alabama 

Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 

stitute 

Auburn 

U 

%-« 

Arixona 

College  of  Agriculture  of 
the      University     of 

Arizona 

Tucson 

15 

0 

Arkansas 

College  of  Agriculture  of 
the      University     of 

Arkansas 

FayetteviUe 

14 

%-4 

California 

College  of  Agriculture  of 
the     University     of 

CaUfomia 

Berkeley 

15 

4 

Colorado 

The    State    Agricultural 

College  of  Colorado 

Fort  Collins 

15 

3 

Connecticut 

Connecticut  Agricultural 

College 

Storrs                Any 

four-year  course 

Delaware 

Delaware   College 

Newark             Any 

four-year  course 

Florida 

College  of  Agriculture  of 
the      University     of 

Florida 

Gainesville 

16 

1 

Georgia 

Georgia  Stote  College  of 

Agriculture 

Athens 

14 

la 

Idaho 

College  of  Agriculture  of 
the     University     of 

Idaho 

Moscow 

15 

1 

Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture  of 
the      University     of 

Illinois 

Urbana 

15 

1-9 

Indiana 

School  of  Agriculture  of 

Purdue  University 

Lafayette 

15 

%-l 

Iowa 

Iowa    State    College    of 
Agriculture  and  Me- 

chanic Arts 

Ames 

15 

%-« 

Kansas 

Kansas     State     Agricul- 

tural College 

Manhattan 

15 

%-4 

Kentucky 

The  College  of  Agricul- 
ture   of    the    State 

University 

Lexington 

15 

% 

Louisiana 

Louisiana  State   Univer- 
sity and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Col- 

lege 

Baton  Rouge 

14 

%-l 

Maine 

College  of  Agriculture  of 
the      University     of 

Maine 

Orono 

14% 

b 
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Name   of   institution 

lx)OAtion 

Units  of 
entrance   re- 
quirements 

State 

1 

r 

ed  for 

[culture 

1 

1? 

< 

Maryland 

Maryland      Agricultural 
College 

CoUegc  Park 

13 

Vi 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts      Agricul- 
tural College 

Amherst 

14 

%-l 

Michigan 

Michigan       Agricultural 
College 

East  Lansing 

15 

1-3 

Minnesota 

College  of  Agriculture  of 
the     University     of 
Minnesota 

University  Farm, 
St  Paul 

15 

1-i 

Mississippi 

Mississippi    Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege 

Agricultural  College     8c 

1 

Missouri 

College  of  Agriculture  of 
the     University     of 
Missouri 

Columbia 

15 

1-9 

Montana 

Montona    State    College 
of    Agriculture    and 
Mechanic  Arts 

Boceman 

15 

4 

Nebraska 

College  of  Agriculture  in 
the     University     of 
Nebraska 

Lincoln 

15 

d 

Nevada 

College  of  Agriculture  of 
the     University     of 
Nevada 

Reno 

15 

H-S 

New  Hampshire 

New  Hampshire  College 
of    Agriculture    and 
Mechanic  Arts 

Durham 

15 

4 

New  Jersey 

Rutgers      College      (the 

N.   J.   State  College 

for    the    benefit    of 

'^        Agriculture   and   the 

Mechanic  Arts) 

New  Brunswick 

15 

0» 

New  Mexico 

New   Mexico   College   of 
Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts 

State  College 

15 

e 

New  York 

New  York  SUte  College 
of  Agriculture 

Ithaca 

15 

%^ 

North  Carolina 

The  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege  of    Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts 

West  Raleigh 

8 

1 

North  Dakota 

North    Dakota    Agricul- 
tural College 

Agricultural  College    15 

f 

•  Not  mentioned  In  any  way. 
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Units  of 

entrance   re- 

Name  of   institution 

I  x)cn  tion 

quirements 

State 

1 

u  U 

I- 

^s 

a 

1 

If 

H 

< 

OUo 

College  of  Agriculture  of 
Ohio    Stete    Univer- 

sity 

Columbus 

15 

%-lg 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma      Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Col- 

lege 

StiUwater 

15 

h 

Oregon 

Oregon     State     Agricul- 

tural College 

Corvallis 

15 

i 

Pennsylvania 

The   School   of   Agricul- 
ture of  the  Pennsyl- 

vania State  College 

State  CoUege 

14 

1 

Rhode  Island 

Rhode  Island  State  Col- 

lege 

Kingston 

U 

J 

South  Carolina 

The     Clemson     Agricul- 
tural     College      of 

South  Carolina 

Clemson  College 

10 

1-2 

South  Dakota 

South  DakoU  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Me- 

chanic Arts 

Brookings 

15 

1 

Tennessee 

College    of    Agriculture, 
University    of    Ten- 

nessee 

Knoxville 

14 

9 

Texas 

Agricultural     and     Me- 
chanical   College    of 

Texas 

College  SUtion 

14 

1-4 

Utah 

The  Agricultural  College 

of  Utah 

Logan 

16 

t 

Vermont 

College    of    Agriculture 
of  the  University  of 

Vermont 

Burlington 

14V^ 

%'2 

Virginia 

The     Virginia     Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical 
and   Polytechnic  In- 

stitute 

Blacksburg 

14 

1 

Washington 

SUte  College  of  Wash- 

ington 

Pullman 

15 

k 

West  Virginia 

College  of  Agriculture  of 
West  Virginia 

Morgantown 

15 

1-3 

Wisconsin 

College  of  Agriculture  of 
toe     University     of 

Wisconsin 

Madison 

14 

1-4 

Wyoming 

College    of    Agriculture, 
University    of    Wy- 

oming 

Laramie 

15 

1 

t  No  statement. 
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(a)  Three  units  allowed  from  district  agricultural  8cho<^ 

(b)  Agriculture  presumably  allowed  under  a  regulation  permitting 
candidates  to  offer  any  high  sdiool  subject  giring  training  equiyaknt  to 
that  of  certain  enumerated  subjects. 

(c)  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  will  require  IB 
units  for  entrance  beginning  the  school  year  1916-17. 

(d)  In  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  ot  Nebraska  6 
units  are  allowed  accredited  secondary  schools  for  elective  subjects.  Agri- 
culture is  not  specified. 

(e)  The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  advises 
students  who  intend  to  take  the  college  course  in  agriculture  not  to  take 
agriculture  in  the  preparatory  course. 

(f)  The  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  allows  5  units  for  elective 
subjects  which  may  ''consist  of  credits  usually  accepted  by  high  schools 
for  graduation.** 

(g)  The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State  University  allows  9 
units  entrance  credit  to  tlie  male  applicants  who  have  resided  on  a  farm 
two  successive  years  after  19  years  of  age.  Such  residence  must  be  certi- 
fied on  high  school  certificate. 

(h)  The  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  allows  8  units 
for  elective  subjects  which  may  consist  of  any  work  satisfactorily  com-  . 
pleted  in  a  high  schooL 

(i)  The  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  allows  9^  units  credit  for 
elective  subjects.  It  is  presumed  that  agriculture  may  be  included  in  such 
elect  ives. 

(j)  The  Rhode  Island  State  College  allows  \^  unit  credit  for  farm 
practice  for  entrance. 

(k)  The  State  College  of  Washington  lists  agriculture  in  a  group  of 
elective  vocational  subjects. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TtACHBBf  OF  ▲OftlCULTUaB 

Responsibility  for  prescribing  the  professional  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers of  agriculture  rests  mainly  with  the  several  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation and  in  13  states  the  departments  have  prescribed  definite  qualifica- 
tions as  to  scholastic  education  and  professional  training  for  such  teachers. 
In  Michigan  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  agriculture  are  passed 
u|>on  l)y  the  professor  of  agricultural  education  in  the  state  agricultural 
college  and  in  Minnesota  they- are  partly  prescribed  by  law  and  partly 
determined  by  the  state  department  of  education. 

In  several  states  no  special  requirements  have  as  yet  been  formulated 
but  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  definite  legal  enactment  or  a  depart- 
mental regulation  requiring  that  teachers  shall  have  some  training  in  agri- 
culture either  in  an  agricultural  college  or  in  a  normal  schooL  Briefly 
stated  the  qualifications  prescribed  for  teachers  of  agriculture,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  formulated,  are  as  follows: 

California,  a  four-year  college  course,  including  one  and  three-fifths 
years  of  agriculture. 

Delaware,  two  years  in  an  agricultural  college. 

Georgia,  an  agricultural  college  course. 

Indiana,  a  four-year  agricultural  college  course. 

Kansas,  college  training  and  at  least  one  year  special  training  for 
teaching  agriculture. 
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Louisiana,  graduation  from  an  agricultural  coUege. 

Maine,  a  coUege  course  in  agriculture  or  its  equivalent. 

Maryland,  a  college  education  in  agriculture. 

Massachusetts,  first,  farm  experience  of  about  4  years,  then  college  of 
agriculture  training  in  most  cases. 

Micliigan,  graduation  from  an  agricultural  college  and  one  year  of 
])rofessional  worlc. 

Minnesota,  a  bachelor  of  agriculture  degree  and  thirty-six  weeks  of 
])rofessional  training. 

Missouri,  five  to  seven  and  one-half  semester  liours  in  agriculture. 

Nebraska,  a  four-year  agricultural  college  course. 

New  Hampshire,  a  four-year  agricultural  college  course. 

New  Jersey,  usually  a  four-year  agricultural  college  course  or  its 
equivalent 

New  York,  a  four-year  agricultural  college  course  including  profes- 
sional training. 

Pennsylvania,  high  school  graduation  plus  scientific  training  in  agri- 
culture and  farm  experience; 

Utah,  college  graduation  plus  six  liours  in  professional  subjects  and 
special  training  in  agriculture. 

Vermont,  graduation  from  a  four-year  agricultural  college  course;  for 
teachers  in  state-aided  scliools. 

Wisconsin,  at  least  two  years  of  professional  training  and  a  special 
license. 
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AORICULTUEB    IN    HlQH    SCHOOLB    IN    TH«    UNmO    STATU.    SPRING    1916* 


g 

Acrioulture 
introduced 

Tauiriit 
primarily   as 

1 

1 

1 

1 

75 

1 

1 

i 

•J 

\ 

o 
Z 

o 

Ok 
O 

i 

0* 

e 
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Ok 

o 

c 
o 

Ok 

1 

o 

Ok 

o 

iH 

Ok 

iH 

qS 

1 

1 

i 

• 
> 

i 

1.  Alabama 

2.  Arizona 

2S 

1 

1 

1 

10 

11 

1 

14 

1 

s 

6 

48 

180 

120 

12 

11 

8.  Arkansas 

1 

•  • 

•• 

180 
80 
180 
180 
SOO 
90 
128 
128 
180 
180 
180 

1 

1 

*8 

*6 

1 

8 

2 

10 

21 

4.  California 

5.  Colorado 

6.  Connecticut 

7.  Delaware 

8.  Florida 

9.  Oeorsria 

10.  Idaho 

11.  niinois 

12.  Indiana 

15.  Iowa 
14.  K 

16.  B 

16.  L 

17.  14 

18.  lA 

19.  ^ 

62 

11 

2 

10 

5 

8 

19 

65 

148 

i 

1 

12 

'2 

4 

2 

6 

14 

40 

11 

2 

10 

3 

4 

17 

69 

132 

22 
9 

2 
10 

4 

4 

9 

48 

56 

26 
2 

*4 

8 

20 

92 

120 
90 

200 
86 
80 

40 
80 

400 
S60 
880 
180 
180 
180 
216 
880 
S60 

62 
8 

2 

4 

4 

5 

17 

55 

127 

241 

, . 

16 

225 

187 

48 

86 

860 

120 

84 

207 

101 

1 

26 

74 

64 

88 

100 

S60 

180 

10 

91 

29 

6 

24 

21 

7 

40 

180 

160 

14 

16 

12 

2 

9 

8 

4 

90 

860 

180 

1 

11 

7 

1 

6 

4 

2 

90 

260 

180 

1 

6 

10 

. . 

6 

5 

5 

6 

108 

320 

180 

2 

8 

10 

10 

5 

, , 

5 

160 

S60 

200 

10 

20.  lA 

76 

i 

8 

65 

61 

18 

108 

400 

190 

is 

63 

21.  lA 

82 

12 

69 

64 

26 

144 

360 

180 

6 

76 

22.  lA 

21 

, , 

7 

14 

14 

6 

90 

288 

160 

5 

16 

2S.  li^ 

228 

8 

40 

177 

169 

18 

46 

72 

860 

160 

10 

218 

24.  "hA 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

180 

266 

180 

1 

4 

25.  Nebraska 

123 

6 

25 

87 

99 

18 

11 

46 

720 

90 

24 

99 

26.  Nevada 

4 

4 

8 

1 

144 

190 

180 

1 

3 

27.  New    Hampshire 

7 

i 

6 

5 

2 

180 

860 

200 

7 

28.  New  Jersey 

4 

4 

2 

2 

100 

262 

800 

2 

9 

29.  New  Mexico 

9 

. 

9 

5 

4 

54 

180 

120 

2 

7 

80.  New  York 

35 

2 

88 

4 

SO 

100 

800 

400 

95 

81.  North    Carolina 

7 

1 

6 

5 

128 

820 

180 

*8 

4 

32.  North  Dakota 

81 

*i 

8 

27 

24 

*7 

90 

640 

180 

91 

88.  Ohio 

268 

5 

72 

188 

288 

45 

80 

S60 

180 

60 

208 

84.  Oklahoma 

87 

2 

8 

27 

30 

6 

90 

252 

120 

4 

93 

35.  Oreeron 

15 

2 

2 

11 

11 

4 

90 

860 

180 

2 

13 

36.  Pennsylvania 

208 

2 

40 

161 

173 

23 

64 

400 

180 

92 

111 

87.  Rhode   Island 

0 

38.  South    Carolina 

2 

2 

*i 

72 

180 

90 

6 

'2 

39.  South  Dakota 

13 

'2 

11 

13 

90 

185 

120 

2 

11 

40.  Tennessee 

14 

8 

11 

10 

Z 

90 

180 

140 

6 

8 

41.  Texas 

41 

7 

34 

82 

6 

60 

252 

120 

15 

26 

42.  Utah 

13 

4 

9 

11 

2 

108 

840 

180 

0 

13 

48.  Vermont 

9 

. , 

9 

6 

3 

180 

860 

200 

0 

9 

44.  Vlrsrinla 

88 

17 

21 

86 

1 

64 

860 

140 

21 

17 

45.  Washingrton 

46.  West  Virginia 

50 

6 

44 

29 

21 

50 

860 

140 

4 

46 

20 

2 

18 

14 

6 

90 

180 

180 

0 

90 

47.  Wisconsin 

90 

2 

8 

17 

78 

64 

SO 

90 

400 

180 

20 

75 

48.  Wyoming: 

0 

•• 

•• 

Total             T 

200 

26 

29 

884  1767  1578 

74 

661 

.• 

•. 

415 

1796 

•This  table  does  not  include  all  high  schools  in  which  agriculture  is  taught  but  does 
include  all  from  which  replies  were  received  up  to  August  1,  1916. 
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Agriculturb  in  High  Schools  in  ths  Unitbd  States,  Spring  1916* — Continued 


I 
f 


So 


1 

Teachers 

of    ! 

1 

agriculture 

1  1 

11 

s 

Sc 

"S 

g- 

2 

i: 

8§ 

53 

1^ 

1 

•3 

1 

|.3 

Number  pupils  in  agriculture 


Secdhdary 


Enementary 


Land    used    for 

agricultural 

instruction     not 

including      land 

used  at  home 

for  home 

projects 


§ 

z 


,  , 

, , 

18 

25 

10 

618 

441 

1059 

282 

263 

545 

0 

0 

14 

.  , 

, , 

1 

1 

, , 

23 

23 

1 

0 

0 

,  . 

1 

1 

... 

1 

0 

0 

10 

2 

52 

52 

33 

686 

131 

8i7 

0 

0 

6 

20 

18 

19 

1 

1 

12 

13 

3 

171 

93 

264 

51 

28 

79 

9 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

33 

31 

64 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

,  , 

, , 

7 

10 

0 

S^ 

74 

155 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

.  . 

4 

5 

1 

%1 

0 

51 

21 

34 

55 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 

5 

8 

2 

55 

29 

84 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

8 

4 

3 

19 

20 

10 

304 

101 

405 

70 

34 

104 

16 

0 

4 

14 

12 

62 

65 

36 

874 

334 

1208 

836 

464 

800 

52 

4 

9 

17 

9 

146 

12 

158 

51 

1583 

498 

2081 

589 

96 

685 

143 

1 

4 

80 

25 

212 

88 

245 

64 

1627 

1674 

3301 

776 

778 

1549 

212 

18 

11 

2 

1 

88 

18 

101 

48 

843 

896 

1739 

817 

814 

631 

90 

4 

7 

6 

5 

24 

29 

8 

286 

238 

524 

241 

229 

470 

26 

2 

1 

6 

6 

11 

12 

9 

205 

66 

271 

125 

89 

214 

0 

1 

10 

.  , 

7 

7 

4 

60 

6 

66 

133 

138 

266 

6 

0 

1 

5 

6 

10 

11 

6 

144 

111 

255 

7 

2 

9 

7 

1 

2 

7 

7 

8 

10 

6 

153 

33 

186 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

7 

6 

16 

10 

26 

27 

994 

720 

1714 

261 

229 

490 

70 

3 

8 

14 

14 

82 

82 

74 

1776 

595 

2370 

1264 

364 

1628 

82 

1 

49 

4 

1 

22 

29 

17 

695 

281 

876 

91 

53 

144 

7 

2 

12 

3 

8 

210 

18 

228 

200 

1600& 

1800& 

34006 

15006 

15006 

80006 

281 

35 

12 

2 

2 

5 

5 

2 

74 

51 

125 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

10 

8 

98 

38 

131 

88 

1267 

1870 

2637 

467 

437 

904 

118 

2 

8 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

81 

0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

7 

6 

7 

7 

7 

83 

0 

83 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

34 

15 

49 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

2 

8 

9 

5 

54 

35 

89 

58 

53 

111 

7 

1 

1 

82 

32 

88 

38 

31 

698 

54 

652 

183 

20 

203 

.  29 

4 

2 

2 

, , 

7 

7 

2 

120 

113 

233 

3 

4 

7 

3 

0 

4 

4 

2 

25 

81 

20 

278 

452 

730 

200 

228 

428 

28 

1 

7 

82 

20 

246 

20 

266 

90 

868 

546 

1409 

1182 

1356 

2588 

250 

6 

12 

8 

29 

88 

10 

326 

368 

689 

89 

376 

416 

28 

5 

4 

1 

15 

15 

7 

166 

81 

247 

170 

66 

236 

18 

0 

2 

30 

20 

175 

80 

205 

40 

13006 

13806 

26806 

15006 

16506 

81506 

198 

5 

0 

*i 

'  1 

'i 

*  • 

2 

0 

"6 

"6 

'6 

"6 

"6 

"6 

"6 

'2 

'6 

2 

12 

18 

8 

139 

60 

199 

88 

22 

60 

12 

1 

0 

0 

12 

14 

9 

232 

144 

376 

92 

116 

208 

10 

0 

4 

2 

86 

41 

8 

552 

352 

904 

190 

248 

43» 

29 

4 

8 

5 

16 

15 

18 

665 

43 

608 

134 

61 

195 

9 

1 

3 

8 

11 

11 

10 

95 

28 

123 

125 

125 

250 

7 

0 

2 

3 

SI 

88 

10 

299 

353 

652 

122 

117 

239 

34 

0 

4 

7 

48 

50 

32 

748 

216 

959 

227 

162 

389 

38 

4 

8 

4 

19 

20 

16 

205 

127 

332 

345 

350 

695 

17 

1 

2 

35 

80   90 

9   99   47  1641   712  2353   288   266   649 

76 

11 

8 

335 

260  1956 

247  2208  1020  22482  14647  37079  11422  10262  21684 

1911 

186 

246 

*This  taMe  does  not  include  all  high  schools  in  which  agriculture  is  taught  but  does 
Include  all  from  which  replies  were  received  up  to  August  1,  1916. 

(a)  Agricultural  college  graduates,  part  courses,  short  courses,  sunmier  schools, 
normal  school  courses  in  agriculture,  etc. 

(6)  Estimated  from  incomplete  returns. 
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Spbcial  Schools  or  Aqriculturb  fob  Whits  Prnttaovs,  1916 


Location 


Alabama 
AbbevUle   Third 


1.  AbbevUle   Third       District       Agricultural 

School    

2.  Albertville Seventh     District     Agricultural 

School   

S.  Athens   Birhth      District      Agricultural 

School   

4.  BlountsviUe Ninth       District       Agricultural 

School   

5.  Bvergreen Second      District      Agricultural 

School   

6.  Hamilton Sixth       District       Agricultural 

School   

T.Jackson    First        District        A^cultural 

School    

8.  Ldneville    Northeast  Alabama  Agricultural 

and  Industrial  Institute 

9.  Sylacauga   Fourth      District      Agricultural 

School   

10.  Wetumpka    Fifth       District       Agricultural 

School    

Arhanaaa 

11.  College  Station    State  Agricultural  School   (Dis- 

trict No.  4)    

12.  Jonesboro    State  Agricultural  School   (Dis- 

trict No.  1) 

18.  Magnolia   State  Agricultural  School   (Dis- 
trict No.  8)   

14.  RusselMlle   State  Agricultural  School   (Dis- 

trict No.  2)    

California 

15.  San  Luis  Obispo   California  Polytechnic  School.. 

16.  Davis   a    University  Farm  School 

Colorado 

17.  Fort  Lewis   Fort   Lewis   School   of   Agricul- 

ture and  Mechanic  Arts 

18.  Fort  Collins  a  School   of  Agriculture  of  Colo- 

rado College   

Connecticut 

19.  Storrs  a    School  of  Agriculture  and  Home 

Economics    

Oeorffia 

20.  Americus   Third  District  A.  and  Hi.  School 

21.  Bamesville    Sixth        District        Agricultural 

School    

22.  Carrollton    Fourth     District     A.     and     M. 

School    

28.  ClarkesviUe Ninth       District       Agricultural 

School    

24.  Douglas   Eleventh     District    Agricultural 

School    

25.  Granite  Hill   Tenth       District       Agricultural 

School    

26.  Madison   Eighth     District     A.     and     M. 

School    

27.  Monroe Fifth  District  A.  and  M.  School 

28.  Powder   Springs    Seventh     District     A-     and     M. 

School    

29.  Statesboro  (R.F.D.  4).. First        District        Agricultural 

School  

30.  TIfton Second  District  A.  and   M 

School  


1908 

1908 

1908 

1908 

1907 

1908 

1908 
1908 

1908 

1908 

1908 


60.000 

50,000 
100.000 

51.000 
125.000 

65.000 

84.000 
60.000 

85.000 

140.000 

100.000 


■i 

Value  of 

1 

i 

1 

1898 

125.000 

12.000 

1892 

88.000 

8.000 

1889 

25.000 

S.SOO 

.... 

8.000 

1.500 

1894 

20.000 

1.200 

1896 

15.000 

2.000 

.... 

10.000 

1,900 

1897 

30.000 

1.200 

1896 

48.000 

5.00O 

1910 

270.000 

6.00O 

1910 

150.000 

15.000 

1910 

180.000 

8.000 

1910 

120.000 

2.500 

"b" 

188.500 
b 

66.100 
b 

1911 

200.000 

.... 

b 

b 

b 

2.760 

1.500 

700 

1.000 

8.0OO 

2.000 
6.959 

1.5(N> 

450 

12.009 
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Spbcial  Schools  of  Aobiculturi  for  Whitb  Pbrsonb,  1916 — Continued 


Smyport 


I 


6 


s 

c 

g 

S' 


Number  of 
teachers 


Number  of 

pupils ; 
Elementary 


!   Number  of 
pupils ; 
Secondary 


S 


g 


Course 

of 
study 


I 

r 


4.500 
4.500 
4.500 
4,500 
4.500 
4.500 
4.500 

4.500 
4.500 

40.000 
40.000 
40.000 
40,000 


86^06 


80.000 


10.000 
10.000 
lO.OOO 
10,000 
lO.OOO 
lO.OOO 
10.000 
10.000 
10,000 
10.000 
10,000 


1.750 
3.674 
1.835 
1.884 
1.600 
2.500 
2.051 


6,000 
8.000 
6.300 
6.384 
6.400 
5.825 
7.461 


40 


2.100   6.900 
5.000  10.000 


20,000  500 

28,000  463 

25.000  400 

14.000  . . . 


86.269  108.186  311  11 
b  b  b       .. 


17.644 
b 


122  146  267 
24   24   48 


83 
29 
68 
48 
47 
146 
66 
89 
69 
60 


5  12 
4  9 
2   7 


4  15 


. . . .       7.600 

300 

6 

4 

9 

. . . .       6.000 

314 

4 

8 

7 

6,500 

275 

4 

2 

6 

. . . .       6.895 

800 

5,500 

300 

4 

3 

7 

. . . .       6.800 

276 

4 

8 

7 

. . . .       6,925 

257 

6 

3 

8 

. . . .        6.462 

360 

4 

6 

10 

. . . .       5,800 

240 

. . . .       7,260 

288 

. . 

.. 

. . . .        6.500 

300 

, , 

, , 

, , 

131 
288 


27 
318 

64 


83 

84  113 

72  140 

30  78 

50  97 

68  214 

60  125 

47  186 

47  106 

70  130 


85   40  125  163   78  241 

67   48  115 

30   30   60   42   38   80 


14   8  22  100   50  160   98   62  160 


46  176 
. . .  2880 


10   87 
90  408d 


64c 


89 

12 

101         4 

79 

61 

140         4 

100 

26 

126         4 

67 

42 

109         4 

71 

29 

100         4 

52 

SO 

82         4 

46 

15 

60         4 

98 

52 

160         4 

145 

76 

220         4 

56 

45 

101         4 

74 

38 

112         4 
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Spbcial  Schools  of  Aoricultubb  for  Whiti  Pbesons,  1916 — CanHnM0d 


Txxmtion 


Name   of  Institution 


I 


s 


Value  of 

♦» 

c 

• 

E 

«i« 

A 

9 

Idaho 


81.  Moscow  o 


.School  of  Practical  Acriculture 
of  the  State  Unlvenri^ 


JTOHtOS 


32. 


34. 

35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 


48. 
44. 


45. 

46. 
47. 

48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 
55. 
66. 
57. 
58. 


Manhattan  o    School  of  Aariculture  for  Qrad- 

uatea  of  the  Eighth  Grade... 

M<i8»<iohu9eti9 

Northampton    Smith's  Agricultural  School   . . . 

Hathome The     Independent     Agricultural 

School  of  the  County  of  Essex 

Segreganset    .'. . .  .Bristol  Co.  Agricultural  School. 

Walpole   Norfolk  Co.  Agricultural  School. 

Michiffan 

Menominee    Menominee      Co.      Agricultural 

School    

McCarron    Chippewa        Co.        Agricultural 

Minnesota 

Crookston    Northwest  School  of  Agriculture 

Morris  West  Central  School  and  Sta- 
tion     

St.  Paul  a School    of    Agriculture    of    the 

University  of  Minnesota 

Misaisaippi 

Agricultural  College  a . . .  School  of  Industrial  Arts  of  the 
A.  and  M.  College 

Nehr<uha 

Curtis Nebraska  School  of  Agriculture 

Lincoln  o    School    of    Agriculture    of    the 

University  of  Nebraska 

Montana 

Boseman  a  School    of    Agriculture    of    the 

Montana  Agricultural  College 

New  York 

Alfred  New  York  State  School  of  Agri- 
culture at  Alfred  University. . 

Canton   New  York  State  School  of  Afri- 

culture  at  St  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity   

Cobleskill New  York  State  School  of  Agri- 
culture at  Cobleskill   

Farmingdale  New  York  State  School  of  Agri- 
culture on  Long  Island 

Morrlsville New  York  State  School  of  Agri- 

ture  at  Morrlsville 

Delhi New  York  State  School  of  Agri- 
culture at  Delhi  

North  Carolina 

West  Raleigh  a   The  Work  Course  In  Agriculture 

of  the  A.  and  M.  College. . . . 

North  Dakota 

Agricultural   College   o.. School 


the 


of    Agriculture    of 

Agricultural  College   

Beach     State  Agricultural  High  School. 

Carrington    State  Agricultural  High  School. 

Qrafton    State  Agricultural  High  School. 

La  Moure   State  Agricultural  High  School. 

Velva    State  Agricultural  High  School. 


b  b  h 

1908  179,000  68,906 

1913   65,000  12,90« 

1913   65.000  10.066 

1916   68.000  12.006 

1907   63.000   4.466 
85.006   2,700 

1906  825.000  46.606 

2B0.3.50  ?2.110 

b  b  b 


1910  150.000  10.006 
b  b  b 


1908  200.000  85.660 

1906  169.600  20.066 

1911  75.000  10.006 

1916  510.000  87.060 

1910  96.050  82.566 


b 
i9i8 

iiii 
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Special  Schools  of  Agriculturb  for  WHira  Persons,  1916 — Continued 


S 

QQ 


Support 


I 


B 

s 
6 


^ 


!8 


Number  of        Number  ot 


teachers 


I 


pupils ; 
Elementary 


I 


Number  of 

Course 

pupils ; 

of 

Secondary 

study 

%* 

o 

9 

^  • 

o 

1 

3 

IS 

1 

1 

g 

«>» 

4,000     7.500     11.000 

185,000       . 

"8,666    '  *8,666     ; 


94 


34,940  119  14  3  17 
16.000  110  5  ..  5 
16.000       40       4      ..        4 


4.000     4.000 


5.115     105       3 
3 


17 
0 

8 
0 

20c 
Od 

*  8 

407 

153 

660c 

8 

34 

34 

3 

170 
60 
45 

31 

201 
60 
45 

4 
4 

31 

29 

60 

2 

20 

10 

30 

3 

57 

49 

106 

4 

794 

393  1,187c 

3 

34.000     6,065     27.408      ...        4        3        7 

h  b  b  b         ..^       b       b       b 


8.000 
b 


1.600     21.600     160 
b  b  b 


117 


117c 


56   62  108    4 
460  343  803c  .. 


97 


97c 


43.000 
36.000 

50.880 
46.990 


235 

16 

6 

21 

11 

5 

16 

40,000 

85 

6 

6 

50.880 

808 

7 

1 

8 

48.000 

200 

10 

4 

14 

37 


. ..   165   64  229  2 

37   79   70  149  2&3 

. .. 2 

...48    1   49  4 

. ..   120   73  193  2 


b       b 


h  b  b  b  b         b       b       b     227   27  254c   4 

14    4   18 

2.600e  2.3000  20.200e  25.000e  12 H  1   2   3   85   40   75   20  . . .   20 


1.864s  l,074e  1,2960  4.2330 


23         2       25 

1       14       16       30         9       21       30 
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Spbcial  Schools  or  Aqbiculturb  ros  Whits  Pbssons,  1916 — Concluded 


Ijocation 


Value  of 

•o 

o 

"S 

^ 

«j 

S 

« 

s 

* 

B 

** 

A 

1 

1 

69. 

60. 
61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 


65. 

66. 
67. 


68. 
69. 

70. 

71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


78. 

79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 


Oklahoma 

Broken  Arrow   Haskell    State   School    of  Aj^- 

culture    

Ooodwell    Panhandle  Agricultural  Institute 

Helena   Fifth    District   State    School    of 

Agriculture    

Lawton  Cameron  State  School  of  Agri- 
culture     

Tishomingo  Murray  State  School  of  Agricul- 
ture     

Warner  Connor's  State  School  of  Agri- 
culture     

Pennaylvania 

Doylestown   National  Farm  School 

Vermont 

Randolph  Center Vermont  State  School  of  Agri- 
culture     

Lyndon  Center T.   N.   Vail   Agricultural   School 

and   Farms    

Virginia 

Appomatox    Agricultural  High  School 

Burkeville    Hoytakah      Agricultural      High 

School    

Chester    Third  District  Agricultural  High 

School    t 

Driver    Agricultural  High  School 

Elk  Creek   Elk  Creek  Training  School  .... 

Manassas    Agricultural  High  School 

MIddletown Agricultural  High  School 

Hampton   Agricultural  High  School 

Lebanon Lebanon  State  School 

Bedford  Springs   Agricultural  High  School 

Waahinffton 

Pullman  o    School  of  Elementary  Science  of 

the  State  College 

Wieconain 

Marinette    Marinette     County     School     of 

Agriculture    

Menominee Dunn  County  School  of  Agricul- 
ture     

Onalaska   La    Crosse    County    School    of 


Agriculture 
tacine 


Rochester  Racine  County  School  of  Agri- 
culture     

Wausau   Marathon     County     School     of 

Agriculture    

Wauwatosa     Milwaukee     County     School     of 

Agriculture    

Winneconne    Winnebago    County    School    of 

Agriculture    


1908     $28,000     $5,000 
1911       38.000       6,000 


50.000       3,500 

1907   30,000   5.000 
1910   30.000  20.000 


1910 
1910 

19d8 

1910 
1908 


25,000 
20.000 
22.000 

is'.ooo 

8,100 
17.500 
65.000 

2.500 


40.000   5,000 


1.500 

400 

400 

V.OOO 
2.000 
1,000 

V.OOO 


1907    

1902    

1909  60.000  10.000 

1912  40.000  10,000 


1912  267.600  48.138 
1906    
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Special  Schools  op  Aoriculturib  por  Whitb  Persons,  1916 — Concluded 


Support 


c 

8 


I 

r 


Number  of 

>» 

teachers 

2 

^ 

Oo 

< 

2 

1 

i 

Niunber  of 

pupils ; 
Mementary 


Number  of 

pupils; 
Secondax7 


iCourse 

of 
study 


r 


14.000 
14.000 


14,000     2,347 


10,000 
8,000 

80 
78 

3 
3 

2 

1 

5 
4 

. . . 

... 

78 
67 
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Secondary  schools  of  agriculture  maintained  In  connection  with  State  Col- 
Agriculture. 

Not  separate  from  agricultural  college  as  to  funds,  equipment,  faculty,  and 
of  acres. 

For  the  year  1914-15. 
For  the  year  1916-16. 
FOr  all  other  work  as  well  as  teaching  of  agriculture. 
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SKCOKDAEV    COUMSES    MAIMTAIMBD    BY    STATE    COLLEGES    OF    AGKICULTUEE 

In  addition  to  the  19  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  maintaining  special 
schools  of  agriculture  as  indicated  in  the  footnote  to  the  table  entitled 
^'Special  Schools  of  Agriculture  for  White  Persons,"  90  of  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  maintain  secondary  agricultural  courses  corresponding  in  many 
respects  to  ^bose  given  in  some  of  the  scIkwIs  of  agriculture  referred  to. 
These  secondary  courses  are  conducted  by  regular  college  instructors  and 
vary  in  length  from  the  so-called  short  courses  of  one  to  14  weeics  to  three- 
year  courses  of  90  weeks  each.  In  the  following  list  are  included  only  Umkc 
courses  of  at  least  14  weeks  given  primarily  to  boys  of  high  school  age. 

University  of  Arkansas — Three-months  course  for  students  16  years  of 
age  and  over  having  conunon  school  education. 

University  of  Florida — ^^Middle  course  in  agriculture,"  a  two-year 
course  for  those  having  a  ''good  knowledge  of  common  sdiool  branches." 

University  of  Georgia — One-year  course  with  no  academic  admission 
requirements. 

Iowa  State  College — Non-coUegiate  course  in  agriculture  extending  over 
two  years,  open  to  pupils  who  have  completed  the  elementary  schools. 

University  of  Maine — ^Two-year  school  course  in  agriculture  with  no 
entrance  examinations,  but  primarily  for  students  prepared  for  advanced 
high  school  work. 

Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture— Two-year  course  for  those 
who  have  completed  the  elementary  school. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College — ^Two-year  winter  course  four  montlis 
each  year. 

University  of  Missouri — ^Two-year  winter  course  of  14  weeks  each;  no 
acadonic  admission  requirements. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts — ^Two-year 
course  open  to  students  with  the  equivalent  of  aH  elementary  school  educa- 
tion. 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture — Winter  courses  in  agriculture 
of  14  weeks;  no  academic  admission  requirements. 

.Ohio  State  University — ^Three-year  course,  five  months  each  year  for 
students  who  have  completed  the  elementary  grades. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College — ^Three-year  course  of 
14  weeks  each.    Common  school  education  required  for  admission. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College — One-year  course  open  to  graduates  of 
elementary  schools. 

Pennsylvania  State  College — Two-year  course  to  pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted the  elementary  schools. 

Rhode  Island  State  College — ^Two-year  course,  94  weeks  each  year,  for 
students  who  have  completed  the  elementary  schools. 

Clemson  College,  South  Carolina — One-year  course  for  students  wiio 
have  completed  the  elementary  schools. 

Utah  Agricultural  College — One-year  course  of  90  weeks,  open  to 
graduates  of  two-year  high  schools. 

Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College — ^Two-year  course. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute — ^Two-year  course;  no  academic  admis- 
sion requirements. 

University  of  Wisconsin — One-year  course  of  98  weeks  for  students 
with  a  "good  common  school  education." 
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On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture 
was  received  and  9,000  separates  ordered  printed. 

£.  Davenport  of  Illinois.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  on  experiment  station  organization  and  policy.  Agreeable 
to  custom,  the  president  is  about  to  appoint  members  on  the  standing 
committees.  I  believe  that  the  appointment  of  these  committees  really  rests 
with  the  Association  as  a  whole,  if  it  cares  to  exercise  the  power.  It  so 
happens  that  our  honored  president's  term  of  office  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  expires  this  year.  He  will  not  reappoint  himself.  Director 
Thome  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  committee  in  point  of  service.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  this  Association  since  its  birth  and  his  committee  work 
has  been  extremely  valuable^  particularly  in  its  relationship  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Association.  I  move  that  this  Association  appoint  C.  £. 
Thome  of  Ohio  to  succeed  himself  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  ex- 
periment station  organization  and  policy. 

The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  put  by  Dean  Davenport  and  unan- 
imously carried. 

The  Pbesidekt.  The  chairman  appoints  the  following  persons  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  stated  for  three  years. 

The  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture:  H.  J.  Waters  of  Kansas 
and  A.  C.  Monahan  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  conunittee  on  graduate  study:  Eugene  Davenport  of  Illinois  (in 
place  of  Howard  Edwards  of  Rhode  Island,  resigned  [for  one  year]), 
F.  B.  Mumford  of  Missouri,  and  H.  J.  Weber  of  California. 

The  committee  on  college  organization  and  policy:  R.  A.  Pearson  of 
Iowa,  and  A.  R.  Hill  of  Missouri. 

The  committee  on  experiment  station  organization  and  policy:  F.  B. 
Linfield  of  Montana. 

The  committee  on  extension  organization  and  policy:  G.  I.  Christie  of 
Indiana  and  W.  R.  Dodson  of  Louisiana. 

The  joint  committee  on  projects  and  correlation  of  research:  F.  B. 
Mumford  of  Missouri. 

The  joint  committee  on  publication  of  research:  H.  P.  Armsby  of 
Pennsylvania. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  9  A.  M.,  Thursday,  November  16. 


MoHViNo  Session,  Thuiisdat,  NovEioEa  16,  1916 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  by  President 
Thome. 

The  Pbesidekt.  The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  wishes  to 
make  a  statement. 

W.  O.  Thompson.  The  Association  has  received  an  invitation  to  meet 
early  in  October,  1917,  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  This  invitation  comes 
from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and  from  the  Springfield 
Board  of  Trade.    The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Massa- 
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chusctU  Agricultural  College  will  occur  at  that  time.  The  Springfield 
Board  of  Trade  will  play  the  part  of  host  and  offers  ample  facilities  and 
accommodations. 

A  cordial  invitation  has  also  been  received  from  St  Louis. 

I  am  not  authorised  to  speak  definitely,  but  I  understand  that  the 
University  of  Illinois  wants  the  Association  to  visit  Illinois  at  its  centennial 
anniversary  in  1918. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  vote  of  preference  be  taken.  If  such  a  vote 
were  taken  the  Executive  Committee  would  take  that  fact  into  consideration 
and  carry  it  into  effect,  unless  something  should  intervene  to  make  such 
action  inadvisable.  The  custom  has  been  to  leave  the  final  decision  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  can  take  cognizance  of  any  circumstances  that 
may  develop  after  the  Convention  adjourns.  The  custom  has  been  to  meet 
in  Washington  every  other  year. 

K.  L.  BumaFiELo.  Entirely  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  on  October  7  to  10  will  celebrate  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  its  opening  to  students,  I  think  that  an  invitation  from  Spring- 
field and  from  New  England  would  be  entirely  appropriate  at  this  time. 
The  last  New  England  meeting  was  held  in  1900.  Springfield,  all  things 
considered,  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  place  in  New  England  for  a 
meeting.  It  is  central  with  reference  to  railroad  accommodations  to  the 
South  and  West,  has  ample  hotel  facilities,  and  possesses  an  environment 
of  remarkable  charm. 

We  want  to  make  our  anniversary  as  large  a  thing  as  possible.  We 
are  anxious  that  the  precedent  established  at  Michigan  in  1907  may  be 
followed.  We  have  arranged  a  tentative  program  which  will*  not  interfere 
with  the  business  of  the  Association.  At  present  it  involves  a  visit  of 
the  entire  Association  to  Amherst  on  Wednesday,  as  the  guests  of  the  col- 
lege. We  are  trying  to  feature  a  pageant  which  will  represent  the  devel- 
opment of  agriculture  and  some  prospects  in  the  future,  which  we  hope 
will  be  unique  and  thoroughly  worth  while,  not  merely  as  a  spectacle  but 
as  a  real  educational  feature  of  our  celebration.  I  understand  that  cir- 
cumstances may  arise,  involving  the  business  and  policy  of  this  Association, 
which  might  make  it  seem  inexpedient  for  you  to  accept  an  invitation,  and 
of  course  we  would  bow  to  the  inevitable.  I  might  say  further  that  I  am 
authorized  by  the  presidents  of  all  the  New  England  land-grant  institu- 
tions to  say  that  they  join  most  heartily  in  this  invitation;  so  that,  virtually, 
it  is  a  New  England  invitation  to  the  Association. 

On  motion,  the  Association  expressed  a  preference  in  favor  of  meeting 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  October,  1917. 

The  Pbesidekt.  The  report  of  the  bibliographer  wiU  be  offered  by 
A.  C.  True  of  Washington,  D.  C 

Report  of  the  Bibliooeapheb 
Pi^Bi.isiiED  Sources  of  Information  abottt  Farm  Women 

INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  the  main  classes  of  printed 
matter  (liternture  is  too  large  a  word)  in  which  attention  has  been  given 
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to  the  affairs  of  women  living  in  the  country.  The  points  worthy  of  com- 
ment in  this  material  arc  as  follows:  Extreme  meagreness  of  Investiga- 
tional data;  frequent  but  saperflcial  treatment  of  the  subject  in  books  on 
country  life,  rural  education,  rural  economy,  and  rural  surveys;  the  great 
volume  of  published  letters  which  recount  the  woes  (rarely  the  joys)  of 
individual  country  women;  and  the  popularity  of  the  farm  woman  as  a 
subject  of  discussion  among  organizations  representing  a  surprising  variety 
of  interests.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  quality  of  what  has  been  said  in 
print  is  an  inadequate,  if  not  actually  false,  index  of  the  really  good  work 
that  has  been  done  for  and  by  country  women  and  their  organizations. 
Problems  have  been  worked  out  in  individual  cases  and  the  results  applied 
in  practice,  but  as  yet  the  economic,  sociological  and  psychological  prin- 
ciples underlying  this  work  have  not  been  analysed  and  formulated,  stand- 
ards such  as  are  used  in  farm  management  work  have  not  been  worked  out 
by  surveys,  accumulated  practical  experience  has  not  been  summed  up 
and  presented  in  a  s}^tematic  way  for  the  guidance  of  others. 

In  1908,  country  life  and  the  importance  of  the  woman's  part  in  It  be- 
came an  object  of  general  public  attention  in  the  United  States  through 
the  enquiries  of  the  United  Slates  country  life  conunission  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Before  that  time  several  agencies  were  ih  the  field 
for  furthering  the  interests  of  women  on  farms,  tiie  most  notable  of  which 
were  the  National  Grange  (with  a  widespread  organization  and  many 
women  members  and  officers),  women's  institutes  and  college  extension 
work,  such,  for  example,  as  was  carried  on  by  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  by  means  of  reading  courses  for 
farmers'  wives.  Organizations  and  extension  courses  had  been  increasing 
in  strength  and  numbers  in  proportion  to  local  or  regional  interest.  Since 
1908,  however,  the  interest  has  been  all  but  universal,  and  hardly  a  book  or 
an  organization  dealing  with  any  phase  of  rural  life  or  women's  affairs 
has  omitted  its  paragraph  or  chapter  or  address  on  the  subject  of  the 
woman  on  the  farm.  Most  of  these  have  quoted  freely  from  the  report 
of  the  commission  and  from  each  other,  and  reiterate  the  same  statements. 
Women's  congresses,  agricultural,  educational  and  home  economics  associa- 
tions, missionary  boards,  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
have  held  sessions  to  discuss  the  farm  woman,  have  included  her  in  their 
surveys,  or  have  appointed  committees  to  seek  her  out  and  offer  their  aid; 
and  she  herself,  invited  by  societies,  farm  papers  and  questionnaires,  has 
proved  a  voluble  letter  writer,  communicative  of  her  hardships  and  her 
needs.    With  it  all,  however,  very  little  has  been  said. 

The  references  that  follow  are  merely  a  guide  to  the  general  classes 
of  literature  in  which  material  must  be  sought.  There  has  been  no  effort 
to  make  the  lists  complete.  In  the  absence  of  any  specific  statistical  and 
investigational  material,  publications  have  been  included  in  Section  II  in 
which  the  work  of  women  on  the  farm  has  been  treated  incidentally  or  in- 
directly. Insignificant  as  these  appear,  it  is  believed  that  they  represent 
practically  all  that  has  been  done  in  this  line.  With  this  exception  publica- 
tions referred  to  are  merely  representative  and  serve  to  illustrate  how 
scattered  and  how  slight  the  material  actually  is,  and  how  varied  are  its 
sources.  For  the  most  pdrt  the  selection  has  been  made  from  literature 
issued  since  1907  and  of  general  international  interest  or  dealing  only  with 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  few  references  relating  to  England  and 
Ireland  are  included  in  the  groups  on  organkation  and  on  the  vocational 
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aspect  of  agriculture  for  women,  a  subject  which  is  coming  into  especial 
prominence  in  England  at  this  time.  References  to  books  on  food,  cooking 
and  home  economics  in  general  have  not  been  included.  This  class  of 
literature  is  well  known  and  almost  none  of  it  is  written  with  a  view  to  farm 
conditions.  Specific  applications  of  the  principles  of  home  economics  to 
these  conditions  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural  press  and 
in  extension  publications  as  indicated  in  the  appended  list.  The  subjects  of 
the  construction  of  farm  homes,  and  their  lighting,  heating,  water  supply, 
etc.,  have  also  been  omitted,  as  well  as  those  of  health,  sanitation  and  recrea- 
tion in  rural  districts.  These  subjects  are  well  represented  among  the  books 
of  interest  to  farm  women  that  are  given  in  the  bibliographies  listed.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  select  material  on  women's  interests  that  applies 
specifically  to  farm  conditions  and  material  on  farm  life  that  applies  spe- 
cifically to  women.    This  distinction  has  proved  difficult. 

The  omission  of  material  relating  to  other  European  countries  should 
not  be  understood  to  imply  its  insignificance.  The  education  of  women 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  Europe  has  long  been  given  serious 
attention  and  many  organizations  of  farm  women  exist  either  independently 
or  in  connection  with  fanners'  organiitations  of  national  scope.  Farm 
women's  ckibs  attained  an  especially  great  development  in  Belgium,  in- 
terestingly described  by  Paul  deVuyst  in  his  book  "Woman's  Place  in  llural 
Economy."^  Information  concerning  European  organizations  and  means 
of  education  for  farm  women  and  references  to  literature  on  these  subjects 
may  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence, 
established  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  in  1910. 

LIST    OF    PUBLISHED    80UBCE8    OF    INFORMATION    ABOUT    FABM    WOMEN 

I.  Books,  articles,  and  bulletins  dealing  exclusively  with  the  subject 

(i-ii). 

II.  Sources  of  statistical  and  economic  information  {12-2S). 
HI.       Agriculture  as  a  vocation  and  agricultural  training  (29-36). 

IV.  Home  economics  and  extension  work  (37-99). 

V.  Farm  women's  organizations  (93-109). 

VT.        Books  on  country  life,  education,  etc.,  dealing  in  part  with  the  sub- 
ject of  farm  women  (103-117). 

VII.  General  organizations   that  have   given   attention   to   farm   women 

(118-130). 

VIII.  Bibliographies  for  or  about  farm  women  (131-156). 

I.     Books,  Articles  and  Bulletins  Dealing  Exclusively  with  the  Subject 

(1)  Buell,  Jennie.  One  woman's  work  for  farm  women;  the  story  of 
Mary  A.  Mayo's  part  in  rural  social  movements.  VI,  78  p.,  Boston,  Whit- 
comb  and  Barrows,  1908. 

An  account  of  Mrs.  Mayo's  work  for  the  National  Orange. 

(2)  Crow,  Martha  Foote.  The  American  country  girl.  [XIV],  367 
p..  New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  [1915]. 

Outlines  the  life  of  a  country  grirl  in  Its  various  relationships.  Describes 
averaere  conditions  as  learned  from  correspondence  ivlth  country  grirls  and  ad- 
viseii  as  to  the  daughter's  share  of  the  work,  the  •  equipment  of  the  kitchen, 
household  administration,  the  erlrl's  wage,  dress  budget,  education,  opportunities 
and  recreation.  Has  a  chapter  on  the  woman  as  the  "farm  partner."  See  also 
(137). 
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(3)    The  young  woman  on  the  farm.     (Cornell  Univ.,  College 

of  Agr.  Cornell  reading  courses  v.  3,  no.  63,  p.  205-212,  May  1,  1914). 

(4)  Mitchell,  Bdward  Bedinger.  The  American  farm  woman  as  she 
sees  herself.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1914,  p.  311-318). 

A  commentary  on  (5).   (6),   (7).  and  (8). 

(5)  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Domestic  needs  of  farm 
women.  100  p.  Washington,  Govt.  Print.  Oif.,  1915.  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Off.  of  Secy.  Report  104). 

Classified  extracts  from  letters  by  farm  women  In  reply  to  a  circular  of 
inquiry.  Sugrgestions  to  farm  women  and  information  about  activities  of  the 
U.  S.  grovernment  of  Interest  to  them  are  erlven  in  appendices  A-G,  (p.  79-100) 
which  are  identical  in  text  (thouerh  not  In  pagination)  with  appendices  of 
Reports  103  (8).  (105)   (7)  and  106  (6).     See  also  note  to  (149). 

(6)     Economic  needs  of  farm  women.     100  p.    Washington, 

Govt  Print  Off.,  1915.     (U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Off.  of  Secy.  Report  106). 

See  notes  to  (5).  (149).  (150).  Appendices  A-O  In  (5).  (6).  (7).  (8)  are 
Identical  in  text  but  not  in  pagrinatlon.  Appendices  H-K  give  additional  Informa- 
tion on  marketiner,  rural  credits,  etc. 

(7)  Educational  needs  of  farm  women.  88  p.  Washing- 
ton, Govt.  Print  Off.,  1915.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  of  Secy.  Report  105). 

See  notes  to    (5).    (149).    (151). 

(8)     Social  and  labor  needs  of  farm  women.     100  p.     Wasli- 

ington,  Govt  Print  Off.,  1915.     (U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Off.  of  Secy.   Rei>ort 
103). 

See  notes  to   (5).   (149).    (152). 

(9)  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  woman  on  the  farm.  (U.  S. 
Dept  of  Agr.  Annual  Reports  1912/13,  p.  31-33). 

(10)  Vuyst,  Paul  de.    Le  rdle  social  de  la  fermidre:    Son  ^ucation 

professionnelle;  les  r^imions  de  fermi^res;  leur  organisation  k  I'^tranger. 

Renseignements  pratiques.    9.  ed.  194  p.    Bruxelles,  Albert  Dewit,  1911. 

Discusses  the  role  .of  the  farmer's  wife  in  the  faniily,  In  the  household.  In 
-work  on  the  farm  and  In  associations.  Gives  an  account  of  means  of  education 
provided  for  country  women  In  Europe,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  especially 
through  the  aerencles  of  women's  institutes  and  clubs  and  with  special  reference 
to  the  history  and  development  of  farm  women's  clubs  in  Belgrium.  Bibliography: 
p.  [167]-194.     See  also  note  to  (154). 

(11)     Woman's  place  in  rural  economy;  a  study  in  sociology. 

Translated  by  Nora  Hunter.    XI,  151  p.    London,  Glasgow  and  Bombay, 

Blackie  and  Son,  1913. 

A  translation  of  the  above  with  an  introduction'  by  Sir  Robert  Patrick 
Wright  and  additions  to  the  bibliography,  p.  121-161,  which  has  also  been  re- 
arranged.    See  also  note  to  (155). 

II.    Sources  of  Statistical  and  Economic  Information. 

(19)     Arnold,  Jacob  Hiram.     How   a  city   family   managed  a   farm. 

38  p.    Washington,  Govt  Print  Off.,  1911.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Farmers' 

Bui.  439). 

Has  a  paragraph  on  "the  housework  problem"  and  makes  incidental  mention 
of  the  labor  contributed  by  mother  and  daughters  in  bookkeeping,  management 
of  the  poultry  and  dairy,  etc. 

(13)  Bailey,  Ilena  May.    A  study  of  the  management  of  the  farm 

home.     (Jour,  of  Home  Econ.,  v.  7,  no.  7,  p.  348-353,  Aug.-Sept,  1915). 

Describes  cost  accounting  studies  undertaken  to  determine  the  apportion- 
ment of  working  hours  of  farm  women  among  various  occupations,  the  amount 
of  produce  furnished  for  home  consumption  and  the  value  of  articles  bought. 
Summarized  results  from  a  few  of  the  records  are  briefly  reported. 

(14)  Cooper,  Thomas  Poe.  The  factors  and  cost  of  board  on  Minne- 
sota  farms.     (Jour,  of  Home  Econ.,  v.  1,  no.  1,  p.  43-51,  Feb.,  1909). 

Includes  estimate  of  value  of  women's  work  as  a  factor  In  the  cost  of  board. 

(15)  Funk,  Warren  Clemmer.     Value  to  farm  families  of  food,  fuel 
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and   use  of   house.    36   p.    Washington,  Govt.   Print   Off.,   1916     (U.  a 

Dept  Agr.  BuL  410). 

Treats  of  the  farmer's  UtIdit  ••  related  to  the  total  farm  Income.  Takes 
into  consideratioD  the  work  performed  by  the  v^omen  in  production  and  presenra- 
tion  of  food  materials  and  the  value  of  household  labor  in  relation  to  the  cost  of 
board  on  the  farm. 

(16)  , Value  of  a  woman's  work  in  the  fann  home.     (North 

Dakota  Farmer,  v.  16,  no.  13,  p.  6,  June  15,  1915). 

Account  of  work  done  by  the  women  on  a  S20  acre  farm  in  North  Dakota. 
"On  many  farms  the  labor  contribution  of  the  farmer's  wife  or  daughter  is  the 
limiting:  factor  between  success  or  failure." 

(17) What  the  farm  contributes  directly  to  the  farmer's 

living.    31  p.     [Washington,  Govt  Print.  Off.,  1914].     (U.  S.  Dept  Agr. 

Farmers'  Bui.  635). 

Considers  the  farmer's  living:  In  relation  to  the  total  farm  income.  Based 
on  data  furnished  for  the  most  part  by  farmers'  wives  from  483  families. 
Elstimates  the  value  of  household  labor  and  cost  of  board  on  the  farms  studied. 

(18)  Holmes,  George  Kirby.  Wages  of  farm  labor.  Nineteenth  in- 
vestigation, in  1909,  continuing  a  series  that  began  in  1866.  73  p.  Wash- 
ington, Govt  Print  Off.,  1919.  (U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  of  SUtistics, 
Bui.  99). 

"Part  II.     I>ome8tic  labor  of  women  on    farms"    [1902-1909]:   p.   €€-71. 

•  (19) Supply  of  farm  labor.    81  p.    Washington,  Govt  Print. 

Off.,  1912.     (U.  S.  I>ept.  Agr.,  Bur.  of  SUtistics,  Bui.  94). 

"Outdoor  labor  of  women":  p.   15-15. — "Women  and  negroes  in  agriculture": 

p.     16.— "PorrentaKw    of    women"     (In    afcricultural  labor]:     p.     22. — "Decline    of 

women's    work    since    1871":    p.    27-29.     Additional  data    included    in    statistical 
tables. 

(20)  Merritt,   Eugene.    The  agricultural  element  in  the  population. 

(Quart.  Pub.  of  the  Amer.  Statist.  Soc.,  v.  15,  new  ser.,  no.  113,  p.  50-65, 

March,  1916). 

Conclusions  based  on  returns  of  the  13th  Census  of  the  United  States.  Com- 
pares data  for  rural  and  urban  districts  with  reference  to  population  (birth,  death, 
marriage  and  mifrration  statistics)  according  to  sex  and  country  of  nativity  and 
points  out  relationship  between  the  use  of  machinery  and  woman's  work  on  the 
farm. 

(21)  Spillnian,  William  Jasper.  A  successful  poultry  and  dairy  farm. 
40  p.  Wa.shington,  Govt  Print  Off.,  1909.  (U.  S.  Dept  Agr.  Farmers' 
Bui.  355). 

The  labor  performed  by  women  In  the  management  of  the  house  and  in 
other  work  was  among  the  factors  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  farm. 
Poultry  work  was  almost  entirely  managed  by  them  and  proved  equal  to  the 
dairy  as  a  source  of  income. 

(22)  Thompson,  Carl  William,  and  Warber,  Gustav  Paul.    Social  and 

economic  survey  of  a  rural  township  in  southern  Minnesota.    VIII,  75  p. 

Minneapolis,  1913.     (Univ.  of  Minn.  Studies  in  economics  no.  1). 

Woman's  share  In  outdoor  work  as  well  as  In  housework  estimated  In  per- 
rentageti  (p.  11-15).     Other  data  about  women  given  incidentally. 

(23)  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Thir- 
teenth census  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  1910.  [Reports]  11  v.  Washington, 
Govt.  Print  Off.,  1914. 

Data  on  the  number  of  women  in  urban  and  rural  districts  by  a^es,  marital 
condition,  etc..  is  contained  in  v.  1-3.  Population:  General  report  and  analysis 
(v.  1);  Reports  by  states  (v.  2-3). 

Data  on  the  number  of  women  engaged  In  agricultural  pursuits  by  age, 
nativity,  geographical  distribution,  etc.  is  contained  In  v.  4.  Population:  Oc- 
cupation statistics. 

(24)  U.   S.   Department   of  Commerce   and   Labor.    Bureau   of   the 

Census.    Statistics  of  women  at  work,  based  on  unpublished  information 

derived  from  schedules  of  the  twelfth  census,  1900.    399  p.    Washington, 

Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1907. 

"Farmers":  p.  122-128.  Data  regarding  women  in  agricultural  occupations 
also  included  in  general  tables,  p.  34-39. 
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(d5)  U.  S.  Immigration  Ck)mmission.  Occupations  of  the  ftrst  and 
second  generations  of  inmiigrants  in  the  United  States.  Fecundity  of  im- 
migrant women.    VI,  896  p.    Washington,  Govt  Print.  Off.,  1911. 

Prepared  by  Joseph  A.  HIII  from  unpublished  data  In  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Tables  relatinsT'to  female  breadwinners  (Including  agricultural  pur- 
suits): p.  71-79.  234-251,  342-431.  534-636.  654-671.  "Fecundity  of  women":  p. 
731-826.  Compares  data  for  rural  and  urban  districts  In  Ohio.  Rhode  Island 
and  Minnesota  for  Immigrant  and  for  native  women. 

(96)  Warber,  Gustav  Paul.  Social  and  economic  survey  of  a  com- 
munity in  northeastern  Minnesota.  VIII,  115  p.  Minneapolis,  1915.  (Univ. 
of  Minn.  Current  problems  no.  5). 

Compares  country  and  village  conditions  including  data  on  women's  work, 
honie  conveniences,  recreation,  and  social  life. 

(97)  Warren,  George  Frederick,  and  Livermore,  Kenneth  Charles. 
An  agricultural  survey:  townships  of  Ithaca,  Dryden,  Danby  and  Lansing, 
Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.  p.  [375J-568.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  March,  1911.  (Cornell 
Univ.,  Agr.  Exper.  Sta,  Bui.  995). 

"Women  as  farmers":  p.  544-548,  568. 

(98)  Weld,  I^ouis  Dwight  Harvell.    Social  and  economic  survey  of  a 

community  in  the  Red  River  Valley.    VI,  86  p.    Minneapolis,  March,  1915. 

(Univ.  of  Minn.  Current  Problems  no.  4). 

Includes  statement  of  percentage  of  work  performed  by  farmers'  wives,  and 
other  data  about  farm  homes. 

III.    Agriculture  as  a  Vocation  and  Agricultural  Training. 

(29)  Babcock,    Ernest    Brown.     Opportunities    in    agriculture    for 

women.     (Univ.  of  Cal.  Jour,  of  Agr.,  v.  2,  no.  1,  p.  17-29,  Sept  1914). 

Summarizes  replies  of  four  successful  women  farmers  In  California  to 
inquiries  as  to  desirable  amounts  of  land  and  capital  and  necessity  for  special 
training  for  women  engaging  in  specific  branches  of  agriculture  In  California. 

(30)  Dawson,   Laura  Blanchard.    Horticulture  as   a   profession   for 

women.     (Mass.  Hort  Soc.    Trans.  1910,  pt.  1,  p.  67-78). 

Reviews  opportunities  for  horticultural  training  In  Germany  and  England, 
and  the  various  branches  of  horticulture  in  which  women  have  succeeded,  and 
enumerates  Institutions  In  the  United  States  giving  instruction  in  horticulture 
to  women. 

(31)  Stone,  John  Lemuel.    Opportunities  for  women  in  agriculture. 

(Cornell  Countryman,  v.  14,  no.  1,  p.  32-33,  56-57,  Oct.,  1916). 

Compares  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  men  and  women  In 
agriculture  and  enumerates  special  lines  in  which  women  are  most  successful, 
based  on  results  of  personal  inquiries  and  upon  statistics  for  occupations  given 
by  the  13th  Census  of  the  United  States.  1910. 

(32)  Wilkins,  Mrg,  Roland.  The  work  of  educated  women  in  horti- 
culture and  agriculture.  (Jour,  of  the  Board  of  Agr.  [Great  Britain], 
V.  22,  no.  6,  p.  554-569,  Sept,  1915;  no.  7,  p.  616-642,  Oct,  1915). 

Results  of  an  Inquiry  by  the  Women's  Farm  and  Garden  Union  to  ascertain 
existing  opportunities  for  women  in  agriculture.  Discusses  training  available 
and  prospects  for  emplosrment  and  gives  data  on  training,  experience,  success 
and  failure  of  women  actually  engaged  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  work. 

(33)  Wolseley,    Frances   Garnet,   viscountess.    In   a   college   garden. 

XVII,  255  p.    London,  John  Murray,  1916. 

Under  the  form  of  discursive  description  of  work  at  the  College  of  Gardening. 
Olynde,  Sussex,  a  plea  is  made  to  educated,  thinking  women  to  join  the  pro- 
fession of  gardencraft  and  to  encourage  increased  opportunities  for  obtaining 
training. 

(34)     Women  and  the  land.    XI,  229  p.    Ix>ndon,  Chatto  and 

Windus,  1916. 

Points  out  what  can  be  done  by  women  of  all  classes  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  conditions  in  Bngland  both  in  the  present  and  future,  and 
the  need  of  better  training  of  women  for  farm  life. 

(35)  Women's   Educational   and   Industrial   Union,   Boston.    Studies 
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of  the  economic  relations  of  women,   v.  1.    Vocations  for  the  trained  woman. 
New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1914. 

"Opportunltlea  for  women  In  a^culture"  by  Sleanor  Martin:  v.  1,  pt.  2.  p. 
3-69.  A  study  of  the  probable  success  of  womsa  hi  agriculture  In  Massacbusetts 
and  the  conditions  of  capital  and  education  affecting  that  success. 

(36)     Appointment  bureau.     Poultry  raising  as  a  vocation  for 

women.     10  p.     Boston,  Women^s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  [1911]. 
{Iti  Bulletin,  Vocation  ser.,  no.  6). 

Based  on  Interviews  with  suocemiful  men  and  women  poultry  farmers.  Sums 
up  the  sources  of  Information,  nature  and  scope  of  the  work,  personal  Quallflca- 
tlons  and  training:,  profits  and  opportunities. 

For  additional  references  see  (19),  (23),  (M),  (9T),  (98),  (10«),  (1»), 
(130). 

IV.    Home  £Ux>nomics  and  Extension  Work  for  Farm  Women. 

(37)  The  agricultural  press. 

Most  of  the  weekly  farm  papers  published  tn  the  United  States  have  a 
woman's  section  which  gives  attention  to  household  affairs.  A  monthly  paper 
of  similar  character  called  "The  farmer's  wife"   Is  published  in   St,   Paul,   Minn. 

American  Association  of  Farmers*  Institute  Workers.    Proceedings  of 

annual  meetings  4th-90th,  1899-1915.'    Washington,  D.  C,  1899-1915. 

A  standing  committee  on  women's  Institutes  was  appointed  In  190&.  Annual 
reports  of  this  committee  and  special  articles  on  women's  Institutes  are  as  follows: 

(38)  4th,   1899.    **The   home   department  of   farmers'  institutes"   by 

Anna  Barrows:  p.  668-673. 

(39)  5th,  1900.  ''Cooking  schools  at  farmers'  institutes"  by  Helen 
Armstrong:  p.  941-344. 

(40)  6th,  1901.    **Women's  histitutes"  by  Blanche  Maddodc:  p.  46-49. 

(41)  7th,  190:?.  "Teaching  domestic  science  in  the  rural  districts"  by 
S.  Evelyn  Breed:  p.  91-101. 

(43)  8th,  1903.  "How  the  institutes  can  bring  the  most  good  to  the 
girls:  Women  and  their  share  of  the  work"  by  Blanche  Maddodc:  p.  90-93. 
—"Women's  institutes"  by  Laura  Rose:  p.  93-95. — ^"Organization  of  insti- 
tutes for  women"  by  Agnes  Smith:  p.  95-97. 

(43)  9th,  1904.  "Women's  institutes"  [with  discussion]  by  Mrs.  Noble 
King  [and  others]:  p.  63-71. 

(44)  10th,  1905.    "Women's  institutes"  by  Blanche  Maddock:  p.  76. 

(45)  11th,  1906.  "Report  of  standing  committee  on  women's  insti- 
tutes": p.  37-40. — "What  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science  stands 
for,  its  objects  and  its  work"  by  Mrs.  I.  S.  Raymond:  p.  40-41. 

(46)  12th,  1907.  "Report  of  committee  on  women's  institute  work": 
p.  53-54. — "The  woman  lecturer"  [with  discussion]  by  Mary  A.  Wallace 
and  Mary  E.  Lee:  p.  55-57. 

(47)  13th,  1908.  "President's  address"  by  Tait  BuUer:  p.  7-9.  (The 
closing  paragraphs  mention  work  for  women). — "Report  of  committee  on 
women's  institutes":  p.  33-34. — "Report  of  the  committee  on  address  of  tiie 
president":  p.  69-70. 

(48)  14th,  1909.  "Report  of  committee  on  women's  institutes":  p.  94. 
— **The  practicability  and  advisability  of  holding  separate  institutes  for 
women  and  of  organizing  rural  women's  clubs"  by  G.  A.  Putnam:  p.  4(Md. 


1  ProceedingT"  were  published  as  follows:  4th  in  5Sth  Annual  Report  of  the 
New  York  State  Agrrlrultural  Sorlety  for  1898;  6th.  1900.  in  Wisconsin  Farmers' 
Institutes  bulletin  14.  1900;  6th-17th.  1901-1912.  are  U.  8.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Office  of  Experiment  Stations  bulletins  110.  120.  138.  154,  165.  182.  199.  21S. 
226,  238,  251,  256.  Subsequent  numbers  were  separately  published  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 
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—"What  form  of  organlfation  wouLd  be  best  adapted  for  women's  institutes 
and  rural  clubs  for  women,  and  how  should  the  expenses  of  such  clubs  be 
met?"  by  L.  A.  MerrUl:  p.  42-45. 

(49)  15th,  1910.  "President's  address"  by  G.  A.  Putnam:  p.  22-25. 
Mentions  women's  institutes  in  Ontario. — "Report  of  the  committee  on 
women's  institutes":  p.  53-55. — "Special  and  separate  institutes  for  women" 
by  Jennie  Buell;  p.  55-57. — ^"Plan  of  organiabation  of  women's  institutes" 
by  Jennie  C.  Barlow:  p.  57-60. — "Objects  of  women's  institutes"  by  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Patterson:  p.  61-63. — "Objects  of  women's  institutes"  by  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta W.  Calvin:  p.  63-64. — "Method  of  conducting  women's  institutes"  by 
Helen  Wells:  p.  64-65. — "Qualifications  of  teachers  for  women's  institutes" 
by  Martha  Van  Rensselaer:  p.  65-67. 

(50)  16th,  1911.  "Report  of  committee  on  women's  institutes":  p. 
53-54. 

(51)  17th,  1912.  "Report  of  women's  institutes  in  Canada"  by  Mrs. 
I^ura  Rose  Stephens:  p.  16-17. — ^"Organizing  and  maintaining  institutes  for 
young  people  and  for  women"  [with  discussion]  by  Irma  Matthews  and 
[T.  B.  Parker] :  p.  70-72,  75-77. 

(52)  18th,  1913.  "Report  of  conomittee  upon  women's  institutes":  p. 
24-27. — ^**Women's  institutes  in  Canada"  by  Mrs.  Horace  W.  ParsorLS:  p. 
27-29. — ^**The  obligation  of  the  farmers'  institute  to  the  country  woman,  the 
country  boy  and  the  country  girl"  [with  discussion]  by  W.  J.  Kennedy  [and 
others]:  p.  49-52. — ^**The  proportion  of  state  institute. funds  that  should  go 
to  the  support  of  institutes  for  women"  by  Mrs.  W.  N.  Hutt:  p.  61-63. — 
"Model  equipment  for  a  local  institute  for  women  with  a  model  program" 
by  Helen  Ix)uise  Johnson:  p.  63-68. — "Report  of  standing  committee  on 
women's  institutes":  p.  68-71. — "How  the  organising  of  local  institutes  for 
women  can  best  be  effected"  [with  discussion]  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap  [and 
others]:  p.  71-75. — **The  advisability  of  the  organisation  of  a  section  for 
women  in  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers"  [with 
discussion]  by  Ida  S.  Harrington  [and  others] :  p.  75-83. 

(53)  19th,  1914.  "Rural  organization  for  women"  [with  discussion] 
by  Ida  S.  Harrington  (and  others] :  p.  65-69. — Report  of  the  committee 
on  farmers'  institutes  for  women":  p.  72-73. — "Helping  farm  women"  by 
Mary,  E.  Dillard :  p.  75-78. — "The  relation  of  home  economics  to  farmers' 
institutes"  by  Winifred  J.  Robinson:  p.  78-80. — "Teaching  home  economics 
at  farmers'  institutes"  [with  discussion]  by  Anna  Barrows  [and  others]: 
p.  80-86. 

(54)  20th,  1915.  "Report  of  standing  committee  on  women's  insti- 
tutes": p.  77-79. — "Women's  institutes  in  the  Province  of  Ontario"  by  G.  A. 
Putnam:  p.  79-82. — "Extension  service  for  women"  by  E.  G.  Peterson:  p. 
92-85. — ^"Extension  work  for  rural  women"  by  Mamie  Bunch:  p.  85-91. — 
''Extension  work  for  rural  communities"  by  Mary  E.  Sweeney:  p.  92-96. 
— "Home  demonstration  and  its  possibilities"  by  Gertrude  McCheyne:  p. 
96-99. — ^"Equipment  for  extension  work  in  home  economics"  by  Alva  B. 
Martin:  p.  100-103. — "Rural  work  in  home  economics  in  Missouri"  by 
May  C.  MacDonald:  p.  104-105. — ^"Organization  and  methods  in  home  eco- 
nomics" by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Calvin:  p.  134-140. — "Home  demonstrations"  by 
Mary  E.  Creswell:  p.  141-146. 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions.    Proceedings  of  the  annual  conventions. 

Articles  on  extension  work  for  worpen  In  the  Proceedings  since  1909  are 
fis  follows: 
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(55)  d5th,  1911.  "[Summary  of  the]  report  of  the  committee  on  ex- 
tension work:  Women's  work"  [with  discussion]:  p.  36. — ^"Woman's  work — 
its  place  and  importance  in  extension  work**  [with  discussion]  by  Neak  S. 
Knowlcs  [and  others] :  p.  19S-903. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  extension  work.  .  .  1911.* 

"Women**  work":  p.  SS. 

(56)  d6th,  1912.  ''Report  of  the  committee  on  extension  work:  Home 
economics":  p.  66-67. 

(57)  ^th,  1913.  "^rhhigs  the  college  should  undertake  to  accomplish 
through  its  extension  division**  [with  discussion]  by  J.  H.  Worst  [and 
others] :  p.  161-169. 

Speaks  of  modemixinir  the  home,  labor  savlnir  devlc«i,  etc 

(58)  d8th,  1914.  "Report  of  the  special  committee  to  study  the  types 
of  extension  organisation  and  policy  in  the  land-grant  colleges"  [Statement 
of  the  number  of  colleges  in  which  extension  work  in  home  economics  is 
organised]:  p.  961, — ^"Extension  work  in  home  economics"  by  Miss  E.  B. 
KeUey:  p.  133-138. 

(59)  99th,  1915.  "Organixation  and  methods  in  home  economics" 
[with  discussion]  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Calvin  [and  others]:  p.  J241-947.— •'Home 
demonstrations"  [with  discussions]  by  Mary  E.  Creswell  [and  others]:  p. 
247-253. 

(60)  Barrows,  Anna.  The  farm  kitchen  as  a  workshop.  90  p. 
Washington,  Govt  Print  OflT.,  1914.  (U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Farmers'  BuL 
607). 

(61)     Extension  course  in  vegetable  foods,  for  self-instructed 

classes  in  movable  scliools  of  agriculture.    78  p.  Washington,  Govt  Print 
OflT.,  1916.     (U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Bui.  123). 

{62)  Extension  publications  on  home  economics  issued  by  state  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  normal  schools. 

E^speclally  those  iasued  since  July.  1914,  by  the  state  airrlcultural  colle^ea. 
and  the  Florida  State  CoUegre  for  Women.  Tallahassee,  Fla..  The  Hampton  Normal 
and  Afirrlcultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va..  and  the  Winthrop  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial CollefiTd.  Rock  Hill.  8.  C.  Among:  institutions  issulni:  extension  publications 
In  home  economics  previous  to  the  above  date  are  University  of  Illinois,  New  York 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  Oregron  Agricultural  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

(63)  Hamilton,  John.  Farmers'  institutes  for  women.  16  p.  Wash- 
ington, Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1009.  (U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Off.  of  Exper.  Stas. 
(^irc.  85). 

(64)  Journal  of  home  economics;  published  monthly  by  the  American 

Home  Economics  Association,     v.  1-8,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1909-1916. 

An  extension  sertlon  was  organized  by  the  association  in  1915.  The  Journal 
contains  many  articles  on  home  management,  food,  labor  saving  devices,  educa- 
tion In  nom«  economics,  etc.,  written  for  country  conditions  by  college  extension 
workers. 

(65)  Mitchell,  Margaret  Johnes.  Coarse  in  cereal  foods  and  their 
preparation,  for  movable  schools  of  agriculture.  78  p.  Washington,  Gort. 
Print  Off.,  1908.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  of  Exper.  Stas.,  Bui.  900). 

Women's  institutes.    Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  reports  listed  below,  notices  and  brief  accounts 
of  women's  institutes  in  Canada  are  regularly  published  in  the  Agricultural 
Onzette  of  Canada  v.  1,   no.  1,  Jan.,  1914.  to  date. 

(66)  Alberta.    Women's    Institutes.     Report   of   the   superintendent, 

1915.     (fn  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Alberta). 

Reports  of  this  Department  for  1913  and  1914  also  contain  data  on  women's 
institutes  which  were  organized  in  1912. 


»  Not  printed  in  the  Proceedings  but  ns  a  separate  pamphlet  of  42  pagea 
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(66a)     British  Columbia.    Women's  Institutes.    Annual  report,   [Sd], 
1914. 

Organized  in  1909  by  the  British  Ck>lumbia  Department  of  Agriculture  whose 
Bulletins  35,  36,  37.  41,  43,  46.  47.  50,  52,  63,  54  were  issued  for  women's  institutes. 

The    women's    institute    quarterly,    v.    1.    Oct,    1915- 

July,  1916. 

(66b)  Manitoba.  Home  Economics  Societies.  Annual  report,  1913/14- 
1915.     (In  Reports  of  the  Manitoba  Department  of  Agriculture). 

Organized  in  1910  by  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College  whose  reports  for 
1910-1912/13  contain  information  antedating  the  above. 

(67)  New  Brunswick.  Women's  Institutes.  Report  [of  the  2d  an- 
nual convention],   1913. 

Organized  in  1911  by  the  New  Brunswick  Department  of  Agriculture  whose 
Bulletins  5-10  were  written  expressly  for  women's  institutes. 

Report  of  the  supervisor,  1913-1914.     (In  Report  on 

Agriculture  for  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  1913-1914). 

(68)  Nova  Scotia.  Women's  Institutes.  [Report],  1-3,  1913-1915. 
(In  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Nova  Scotia). 

(69)  Ontario.    Women's   Institutes.    Report   1898/99-1914/15. 

1898/99-1904/06.  published  as  Part  2  of  Report  of  Farmers'  ^  Institutes; 
1907/08-1914/15  issued  in  two  parts;  accounts  antedating  the  above  are*  in  Reports 
of  Farmers'  Institutes  1895/96-1897/98. 

Handbook  for  the  use  of  women's  institutes  in  Ontario; 

compiled  by  G.  C.  Creelman.     120  p.    Toronto,   Ontario   Department   of 
Agriculture,  [1903?]. 

(70)  Prince  Edward  Island.  Women's  Institutes.  Report  of  super- 
visor, 1913-1915.  (In  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  Prince  Edward  Island). 

(70a)  Quebec.  Home  Makers'  Clubs.  Handbook.  [Quebec,  Mac- 
Donald  Agricultural  College,  1914]. 

The  first  of  these  clubs  was  orgranized  as  a  woman's  institute  Jan.  27,  1911; 
orgranization  under  the  above  name  was  effected  at  a  provincial  convention,  Feb., 
1914. 

(70b)  Saskatchewan.  Home  Makers'  Clubs.  [Report],  1911-1914. 
(In  Annual  Reports  of  the  Director  of  Agricultural  Extension,  Saskatche- 
wan, which  are  published  in  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  province). 

Women's  institutes.    United  States. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  women's  sections  of  farmers'  institutes 
have  been  orgranized.  or  subjects  relating:  to  the  home  and  to  women's  work  have 
been  presented  at  the  greneral  session  of  farmers'  institutes.  The  organization  and 
progrress  of  this  work  may  be  traced  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Office  dT  Ex- 
periment Stations.  1908-1912,  which  include  a  nection  on  farmers'  institute  work, 
in  Circular  85  of  the  same  office  (63),  in  Bulletins  83  and  269  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrriculture  and  In  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers' 
Institute  Workers,  1904-1915  (43-54)  in  the  reports  of  its  committee  on  women's 
Institutes.*  The  following:  list  of  published  proceedings  of  farmers'  institutes  con- 
taiuinir  women's  work  was  compiled  from  somewhat  fragrmentary  material. 

(71)  Georgia,  University  of.  Director  of  farmers'  institutes.   Reports, 

190S-1910.     (Most  of  these  are  published  as  bulletins  of  the  University  of 

Georgia). 

1903-1906  contain  a  few  addresses  for  women;  1908-1910  have  a  section  on 
women's  work;  subsequent  reports  contain  no  addresses  for  women. 

(72)  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science.     [Annual  report],  1899- 

1906/07.     (In  4th-12th  Annual  Reports  of  Illnois  Farmers'  Institutes). 

Title  varies;  addresses  given  before  the  Association  also  printed  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  Farmers'  Institutes;  see  also  (46),  and  the  following  (73). 

(73)  Illinois  Farmers'  Institutes.  Department  of  Household  Science. 
Yearbook,  1899-1913. 
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1899-[1»07?]  bad  no  title;  lt08-19et  are  IlL  Farm.  Inst  BuL  12.  14;  1S99.1908. 
name  of  the  organlxatlon  was  Illinoifl  Association  of  Domestic  Science;  much  of 
the  material  In  the  (Anual  reports]  of  this  association  (72)  and  in  the  Yearbooks 
is  substantially  the  same.       n 

Qrcular  1-9,  1909-1911. 

(74)  Indiana  Farmers'  Institutes.  [Reports  and  papers],  1888/89- 
1906/07.  (In  Annual  Reports  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
V.  30-48). 

Contain  addresses  for  women. 

(75)  Kentucky.     Farmers'  Institutes.     [Reports],  2-9,  1907-1914, 
Title  varies:  greneral  sessions  include  subjects  for  women. 

(76)  Michigan.     Farmers'  Institutes.     Institute  bulletin  1-21,  1894/95- 

1914/15. 

Women's  sessions  provided  for  by  the  constitution;  meetings  for  women  re- 
ported in  a  separate  section  of  the  bulletin. 

(77)  Minnesota.    Farmers'  Institutes.    Annual,  3-28,  1890-1915. 

Women's  subjects  represented  either  by  separate  section  or  as  a  part  of  gren- 
eral profirram. 

(78)  Missouri  Home  Makers'  Conference.  [Proceedings]  1908-1915, 
(Published  by  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  its  Annual  Re- 
ports 1908-1915  and  also  (except  1908  and  1914)  in  its  Monthly  Bulletins 
V.  7,  no.  sT  March,  1909;  v.  8,  no.  2,  Feb.,  1910;  v.  9,  no.  2,  Feb.,  1911;  v.  10, 
no.  4,  April,  1912;  v.  11,  no.  3,  March,  1913;  v.  13,  no.  4,  April,  1915). 

(79)  Montana.     Farmers'  Institutes.     Annual  rcjwrts  1-12,  1902-1911. 

A  HiHtion  on  domestic  science  contained  in  1st,  1902;  3d,  1904;  and  5th. 
1905/06. 

(80)  New    York.     Bureau    of    Farmers'    Institutes.     [Reports    and 

papers],  1891-1914/15. 

1891-1899  published  in  Sl8t-S9th  Annual  Reports  of  the  New  York  SUte  Agri- 
cultural Society;  subsequent  issues  published  by  the  New  Tork  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  separate  reports  and  as  Bulletins  28,   32,  37,  42.  44.  60,  62,  74. 

(81)  North  Carolina.  Farmers'  Institutes.  Annual  report,  1906- 
1915. 

Women's  branch  organized  in  1906;  its  proceedings  published  in  Reports  of 
Farmers'  Institutes  Issued  as  N.  C.  Dept  Agr.,  Bui.  v.  27,  no.  10,  Oct.,  1906;  v. 
28.  no.  10,  Oct.,  1907:  v.  29.  no.  10,  Oct..  1908;  v.  30,  no.  10,  Oct.,  1909:  v.  31.  no. 
10.  Oct..  19101  V.  32.  no.  12.  Dec.  1911:  v.  35  no.  12.  Dec,  1912;  v.  35,  no.  1,  Jan.. 
1914;  V.  36,  no.  1,  Jan.,  1915;  v.  37,  no.  1.  Jan.,  1916. 

(82)  North  Dakota.  Farmers'  Institutes.  Annual,  8-12,  190a-1919, 
1915. 

Some  of  these  numbern  contain  addresses  for  women. 

(83)  Ohio.  Farmers'  Institutes.  Annual  report,  1-19,  1890/91- 
1908^09. 

Published  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  contain  addresses  for  women. 
(W)     Oklahoma.    Woman's  auxiliary-  [of  Farmers'  Institutes].    Report 
1909/10-1910/11.     (In  Biennial  Reports  of  the  Oklahoma  SUte  Board  of 
Agriculture,  2d,  1909/10,  p.  90-92;  3d,  1910/11,  p.  25-37). 

(85)  Pennsylvania.  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Proceedings  of  the 
Farmers'  Institute  Normal  Institute,  1899,  1903-1915.  (Penn.  Dept  Agr., 
Bui.  52,  115,  131,  137,  151,  157,  169,  182,  197,  213,  229.  241.  253.  267). 

Title  varies;  contain  addresses  for  women. 

Papers   read  at   farmers'  institutes   in   Pennsylvania, 

1905/06-1907/08.     (Penn.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bui.  161,  179). 

Contain  addretwes  for  women. 

(86)  Tennessee.  East  Tennessee  Farmers'  Convention  and  Institute. 
[Proceedings],  1912-1913. 

Women's  Interest.**  provided  for  in  genera)  sessions; 'accounts  and  addresses 
published  by  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Tennessee  Ai^riculture 
V.  1.  no.  3,  4;  v.  2,  no.  7. 
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(87)  Middle  Tennessee  Home  Makers'  Association.  Proceed- 
ings lst-4th,  1911-1914. 

Organized  In  1911  In  connection  with  Middle  Tennessee  Farmers'  Institutes: 
proceedings  published  by  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  Biennial 
Report  for  1911-1912  and  in  Tennessee  agriculture  v.  1.  no.  9.  v.  2.  no.  11.  y.  3, 
no.  11. 

(88)  Texas.  Farmers'  Institutes.  Proceedings  of  meetings,  1-5,  1911- 
1915.     (Tex.  Dept  Agr.  Bui.  21,  2T,  35,  39,  48). 

Separate  section  for  women  1915;  previous  to  that  meeting  addresses  of  In- 
terest to  women  were  Included  in  general  sessions. 

(89)  Utah.     Farmers'   Institute.    Annual   1-13,   1896/97-1909/10. 
Addresses  for  women  included  in  some  of  the  general  sessions. 

(90)  Virginia.  Farmers'  Institutes.  Proceedings  of  the  9th  session, 
1919. 

Contains  Reports  of  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Virginia  State  Farmers'  -In- 
stitute. 

(91)  West  Virginia.  Farmers'  Institutes.  Annual  l-[2],  1910-1911. 
(West  Va.  Bd.  Agr.  Reports  No.  18,  24). 

Contains  addresses  for  women. 

(92)  Wisconsin.    Farmers'   Institutes.    Bulletin  6-29,   1892-1915. 
Contains  addresses  given  at  separate  sessions  for  women. 
Women's  bulletins  [l]-8,  [1908?I-1915. 

tl?]-[6?l  had  the  title:  Cook  book. 

For  additional  references  see  (11),  (13),  (9^4),  (97),  (119-131),  (124), 
(125). 

V.     Farm  Women's  OrganiEations. 

(93)  The  agricultural  press. 

£ome  of  the  weekly  farm  papers  such  as  the  Ohio  Farmer,  the  Progressive 
Farmer,  the  Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman,  etc..  encourage  systems  or  federa- 
tions of  local  clubs  of  which  the  paper  serves  as  an  official  organ  through  its 
woman's  section. 

(94)  Carver,  Thomas  Nixon.  The  organization  of  a  rural  community. 
(U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1914,  p.  89-138). 

"Committee  on  household  economics":  p.  135-1S8.  The  plan  of  organisation 
presented  is  intended  as  a  general  guide  to  be  followed  by  any  particular  com- 
munity so  far  as  it  seems  to  meet  its  needs. 

(95)  Galpin,  Charles  Josiab  and  Sawtelle,  Donald  Wing.  Rural  clubs 
in  Wisconsin.    Madison,  Aug.,  1916.     (Wis.  Agr.  Exper.  Sta.  Bui.  271). 

"The  farm  women's  club":  p.  34-41. 

International  Congress  of  Farm  Women, 

"Aims  to  improve  the  conditlona  financial,  physical,  social  and  spiritual 
of  agricultural  homes."  Was  organised  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  International  Dry 
Karming  Congress  at  Colorado  Springs  in  1911  with  representatives  from  twenty- 
eight  states.  Canada  and  Belgium,  and  held  a  second  meeting  at  Lethbridge, 
Canada  in  1912.  in  connection  with  the  International  Dry  Farming  Congress. 
A  third  meeting  independent  of  this  congress  was  held  at  Ghent.  Belgium,  in 
1913.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  representatives  of  practically  all  European 
countries.  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  In  October  of  the  same  year  another 
meeting  was  held  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  announced  in  its  official  organ  as  the 
"Third  meeting  of  the  International  Congress"  but  referred  to  by  members  as 
the  "American  International"  or  the  "American  section  of  the  International 
Congress."  A  meeting  was  held  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  In  1914  in  connection  with 
the  International  Dry  Farming  Congress  but  connection  with  the  latter  was 
severed  in  the  same  year  and  affiliation  with  the  Farmers'  National  Congress 
was  announced.  From  January.  1912,  to  December,  1914,  "Dry  Farming,"  the 
monthly  official  organ  of  the  International  Dry  Farming  Congress,  served  also 
aa  the  organ  of  the  International  Congress  of  Farm  Women  and  contains  brief  ac- 
counts of  its  activities.  Unofficial  accounts  of  the  second  meeting  may  be  found  in 
the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1912. 
p.  272-275,  587-593  and  of  the  meeting  at  Tusla  in  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  1913,  p.  457-463,  and  in  the  report  of 
the  Ninth  Annual  State  Farmers'  Institute,  Kentuclcy.  1914,  p.  38-46.  OfTlclal  re- 
ports of  the  meeting  at  Colorado  Springs  and  at  Ghent  were  published  as  follows: 
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(96)     Ist,  Colorado  Springs,  1911.    Official  proceedings.    64  p. 

Lethbridge,  Canada,  International  Dry  Farming  Congress,  1911?. 

(97)    Troisi^me  congr^  international  des  cerdes  dc  fermi^res, 

Gand.,  19-15  Juin,  1913.    Rapports.    4y.    Bruxelles,  Comite  national  des 

f(;d^ration8  des  cercles  de  fermi^res,  1913. 

Ck>ntentfi:  Sec.  1.  I^«  asaoclations  de  ferml^res. — S«c.  2.  I^e  r61e  profes- 
Hionnel  de  la  fermi^re. — Sec.  3.  I>a  ferml^re.  m^^e  de  famiUe  et  m^nagrdre. — v.  4. 
Comptes  rendus. 

(98)  Missouri  Women  Farmers'  Club. 

Orsanized  In  1910:  the  personal  Buprrlntendencf  and  management  of  a  farm 
made  a  condition  of  membership..  Proceedings  published  In  connection  with  those 
of  other  Missouri  organlzAtions  meeting  during  "Farmers*  week"  In  the  annual 
reporta  of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture  aa  follows:  lat  meeting.  1910. 
in  4Sd  Annual  Report,  p.  195-200;  2d.  1911.  in  44th  Annual  Report,  p.  289-306;  3d 
1912,  in  46th  Annual  Report,  p.  676-59S:  4th.  1913.  in  46th  Annual  Report,  p.  449- 
463;  6tb.   1914.   In   47th  Annual  Report,  p.   305-322. 

(99)  Plunkett,  Horace,  Pilkington,  Ellice  and  Russell,  George.  The 
United  Irishwomen;  their  place,  work  and  ideals.  VI,  50  p.  Dublin, 
Maunsel  and  Co.,  [1911]. 

An  account  of  the  organization  and  Its  plans  for  development.  Society  was 
founded  to  further  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  Industries,  domestic  economy 
and  social  and  intellectual  development  In  rural  Ireland.  Affiliated  with  the 
Irish   Agricultural  Organization  Society. 

(100)  Reclamation  record;  publislied  monthly  by  the  U.  S.  Reclama- 
tion Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Beginning  with  v.  5.  no.  7.  July  and  August.  1914.  each  numtier  has  a  sec- 
tion on  "Project  women  and  their  interests"  in  which  news  Is  given  of  the 
women's  cIubH  organized  on  "reclamation  projects."  A  list  of  clubs  with  names 
of  officers  is  given  in  v.  5.  no.  7. 

(101)  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Association  [of  Texas]. 
[Proceedings],  1901-1914. 

Account  of  organization  in  Farm  and  Ranch,  v.  20.  no.  32.  p.  6-7,  Aug.  10, 
1901;  Proceedings  in  Reports  of  the  Texas  Farmers*  Congress  1901,  p.  138-1S9; 
1902.  p.  175-183;  1903.  p.  173-174;  1905.  p.  243-260;  1906,  p.  97-105;  1907  (Tex.  Dept. 
Agr.  Bui.  3)  p.  136-141;  1908  not  published;  1909  (Tex.  Dept.  A«rr.  BuL  10)  p.  308- 
319;  1910  (Tex.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  16)  p.  271-286;  1911  (Tex,  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  22)  p. 
22B-233;  1912  (Tex.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  29)  p.  231-241;  1913  not  published:  1914  (Tex. 
Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  40)  p.   141-155). 

(103)     Women's  National  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association. 

[Purpose,  program  of  first  conference  and  directory  of  members].     16  p. 

.[Cheltenham,  Pa.],  May,  1914. 

Its  aim  Ih  to  promote  agricultural  and  horticultural  Interests  among  women. 
Affiliated  with  the  Women's  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  International  Union. 
London.  In  May.  1916.  the  name  of  the  society  was  changed  to  Women's  Na- 
tional Farm  and  Garden  Association. 

Quarterly,    v.  1-3,  Nov.,  1914-Nov.,  1916.    London,  1914-1916. 

Contains  articles  on  gardening,  bee  keeping,  training  in  agriculture  for 
women,  etc.,  notes  of  shows  and  exhibitions  and  reviews  of  books  on  agricultural 
subjects. 

For  additional  references  see  (1),  (10),  (11),  (45),  (48),  (53),  (66b), 

(70a),   (70b),   (87),   (104),  (106),   (110),   (114),   (117)   and  entries  under 

Section  VII. 

VI.     Books  on  Country  IJfe,  Education,  etc.,  Dealing  in   Part  with  the 
Subject  of  Farm  Women.    . 

(103)  Bailey,  liberty  Hyde.  The  country-life  movement  in*  the 
United  States.    XI,  220  p.    New  York,  The  MacmUlan  Co.,  1911. 

"Woman's  contribution  to  the  country  life  movement":  p.  8S-96. 

(104)  [Burrell,  Mrs.  Caroline  French].  The  complete  club  book  for 
women.  .  .  by  Caroline  French  Benton  Ipseud.l,  302  p.  Boston,  The 
Page  Co.,  1915. 

"The  work  of  the  rural  club";  p.  118-130. 
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(105)  Butterfield,  Kenyon  Leech.  Chapters  in  rural  progress.  IX, 
261  p.    Chicago,'' Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1908. 

"Opportunities  for  farm  women":  p.   162-169. 

(106)  Carney,  Mabel.  Country  life  and  the  country  school.  XXII, 
408  p.    Chicago  and  New  York,  Row,  Peterson  and  Co.,  [1912]. 

The  following:  chapters  include  special  mention  of  farm  women:  "The  farm 
home":  p.   18-38. — "The  Grange":  p.  72-84   (especially  p.   77-78).     See  also   (136). 

(107)  Carver,  Thomas  Nixon.  Principles  of  rural  economics.  XX, 
386  p.    Boston,  New  York,  etc.,  Ginn  and  Co.,  [1911]. 

"Relation  of  the  sexes  In  farming  communities":  p.  22-25. — "The  family 
builder":  p.  337-338. 

(108)  Cubbcrley,  Ellwood  Patterson.    Rural  life  and  education.   XIV, 

367  p.    Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago,  Houghton  Mifflhi  Co.,  [1914]. 

"Better  homes"  [with  special  reference  to  labor  saving  conveniences]:  p.  115- 
117. 

(109)  Fiske,  George  Walter.  The  challenge  of  the  country;  a  study 
of  country  life  opportunity.  [XVI],  283  p.  New  York  and  London,  Asso- 
ciation Press,  1912. 

Written  at  the  request  of  the  International  Committee  of  Toung  Men's 
Christian  Associations.  "Country  life  leadership:  A  challenge  to  college  women": 
p.  249-263. 

(110)  Gillette,  John  Morris.    Constructive  rural  sociology.     New  ed., 

rev.  and  enL     IX,  408  p.     New  York,  Sturgis  and  Walton  Co.,  1916. 

"Women's  clubs";  p.  292-295.  Women  mentioned  incidentally  on  p.  V-VI,  60, 
51.  106.  113.  117.  126.  129.  130.  151.  133.  161.  227.  232.  237.  257.  258.  265,  289.  297, 
359. 

(111)  Leake,  Albert  H.  The  means  and  methods  of  agricultural 
education.  XXIII,  273  p.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1915. 

"The  ^voman  on  the  farm":  p.  201-218. 

(112)  Phelan,  John.     A   brief  course  in   rural  economics   and   rural 

.sociolog}'.    43  p.     Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Eau  Claire  Book  and  Stationery  Co., 

[1913]. 

Principles  of  rural  economics  and  rural  socioloery  briefly  stated  for  the  in- 
struction of  teachers.     "The  farm  home":  p.  22-23. 

(113)  Plunkett,  Horace.  The  rural  life  problem  of  the  United  States. 
XI,  174  p.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1910. 

[The   position  of  women  in  rural   life]:   p.    139-141. 

(114)  Stem,  Renee  Bernd.  Neighborhood  entertainments.  XV,  297 
p.  New  York,  Sturgis  and  Walton  Co.,  1910.  (The  young  farmer's  prac- 
tical library). 

"Girls'   clubs":   p.   56-59. — "Women's   clubs":   p.   69-105. 

(115)  Taft,  Anna  Benjamin.    Community  study  for  country  districts; 

a  method  of  investigating  a  small  village  or  section  of  the  open  country. 

137  p.    New  York,  Missionary  Education  Movement  of  the  United  States 

and  Canada,  1912. 

"Study  V.  Women  on  the  farm":  p.  43-47.  An  introductory  page  followed 
by  a  list  of  questions  for  uso  in  making  a  survey. 

(116)  U.  S.  Country  Life  Commission.     Report.  .  .  Special  message 

from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  the  report  of  the 

Country   Life    Commission.    65    p.    Washington,   Govt.    Print.    Off.,    1909. 

(U.  S.  60th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  Sen.  Doc.  705). 

"Woman's  work  on  the  farm":  p.  46-47.  The  introduction  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  also  mentions  this  subject  on  p.  8-9. 

(117)  U.    S.    Department    of    Agriculture.     Annual    reports    for    the 

year  ended  June  30,  1915.     Washington,  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1915. 

"Organisation  work  among  farm  women":  p.  392.  (Part  of  the  report  of 
the  chief  of  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization). 
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VII.    General  Organizations  that  have  given  Attention  to  Farm  Women. 

(118)  American  Farm  Management  Association.  Record  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings, 1916. 

"Utilisation  of  wa«te  on  the  fann«"  by  W.  S.  A.  Smith:  p.  1S-2S.  Includes 
wante  in  the  home,  eMpeoially  the  waste  of  labor  caused  by  lack  of  proper  equip- 
ment. 

Conference  for  Kducation  in  the  South.     Proceedings. 

(119)     16th,  Richmond,  Va.,  1913. 

"Education  of  Women  in  the  country":  p.  66-98.  Includes  "The  present  day 
common  school  is  inadequate  for  the  training  of  women  to  meet  present  day  rural 
problems"  by  H.  I^  Whitfield. — "The  country  school  as  it  is  and  the  tra^c  con- 
sequence for  the  woman  on  the  farm"  by  L«eila  A.  RusselL — "What  the  rural 
school  should  do  for  women  in  th«  country"  by  T.  J.  Coates. — "How  can  the 
country  school  as  it  now  is  reach  and  help  the  women  on  the  farm?  (Report 
...  by  chairman  of  the  committee)"  by  Eva  Keichardt. — "How  more  adequate 
training  would  better  the  life  of  the  country  woman"  by  Mary  E.  Frayser. — "How 
to  lelleve  the  drudgery  of  women  on  the  farm"  by  Joe  Cook. — "Home  economics 
and  help  for  the  homemaker"  by  Benjamin  P.  Andrews. — "Home  economics  and 
help  for  the  home  manager"  by  Isabel  Ely  Lord. — "Social  life  in  the  country  for 
women"  by  Mrs.  M.  C  Koark. — "The  awakening  of  farm  women"  by  Mrs.  W.  N. 
Hutt, 

(120)     17th,  LouisvUle,  Ky.,  1914. 

"Conference  of  country  women";  p.  18-63.  Includes  "Report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  household  management"  by  Mary  E.  Frayser. — "Menus  for  a  country  home" 
by  Margaret  Whittemore. — "How  can  we  induce  the  country  housewife  to  plant 
a  more  varied  vegetable  garden?"  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  McKimmon. — "How  to  make 
ready  money"  by  Mary  E.  Creswell. — "The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  country 
woman"  by  Mabel  C.  Williams. — "What  the  farm  woman  wants  and  needs"  by 
Eva  Reichardt. — "Community  work  for  the  home"  by  Helen  Kinne. 

Congr^s  international  d*agriculture. 

Papers  piesented  and  resolutions  passed  at  these  congresses  since  the  second. 
1891.  have  dealt  with  the  desirability  and  the  means  of  education  for  women  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics,  favoring  this  as  a  means  of  checking  rural 
exodus.     In  recent  congresses  the  subject  has  been  treated  as  follows: 

(121)     8tli,   Vienna,   1907.     [Organisation  et  rapports].     4  v. 

Vienna,  1907. 

v.  1.  "[Comptes  rendus]  Sec  II-A.  Rap.  VI":  p.  216-218. — v.  4.  "Rapports 
Sec.  II-A.  Rap.  VI":  "Die  land-und  hauswirtschaftlicbe  ausbildung  der  frauen"  by 
Richard  von  Baratta.  5  p. — "I^e  r61e  social  de  la  fermi^re  et  son  Education  pro- 
fesslonnelle"  by  P.  de  Vuyst.     12  p. 

(12'2)  9th,  Madrid,  1911.  Organisation,  r^glements  et  pro- 
gramme.   Madrid,  191^. 

La  mission  morale  et  sociale  de  la  fermidre  modeme"  by  Carlos  da  Cunha 
Contlnho:  p.  148-160. — Les  cercles  de  ferml^res"  by  P.  de  Vuyst;  p.  173-178. 

(123)     10th,  Ghent,  1913.     [Rapports].    6  v.     BruxeUes,  1913. 

v.  2.  (Communication  F. »  "The  Women's  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  In- 
ternational Union.  H.  R.  H.  Princess  l^ouise,  president."  4  p. — v.  4.  "l>^ertlon 
des  oampagnes"  [Resolutions);  p.  322-323.  Resolution  no.  9  relates  to  the  educa- 
tion of  country  women. 

Congr^s  international  dVnSeignemcnt  menager. 

(124)     1st,  Fribourg,  1908.    2  v.     Fribourg,  1908. 

V.  1.  "Rapports"  includes  "Wie  richtet  man  wanderkochschulen  ein  und 
was  soil  Ihr  sweck  zeln?"  by  Friiulein  Zehnder:  p.  373-579. — "L'enselgne- 
ment  manager  agrlcole  sous  la  forme  de  cours  itinerants  d'un  mols  en  Bre- 
tagne"  by  Comtesse  de  K6ranflech-Keme«ne:  p.  580-384. — "Le  bon  goOt  a  la 
campagne:  I'^ducation  du  bon  godt  par  lea  ^coles  m^nagdres  agricoles"  by  T.  Bon- 
droit:  p.  640-64 S. — Die  IRndltche  haushaltungsschule  (hOhnensucht.  gartenbau) 
als  teiweiae  losung  des  so  wichtigen  problems  der  entv51kerung  des  landes; 
die  Immer  wachsenden  bedeutung  der  nach  den  praktlschen  methoden  des  haus- 
wlrtschaftlichen  unterrichts  geschulten  bftuerin"  by  Ida  Schuppll:  p.  667-678. — 
"Welch  grosse  wohltat  es  fUr  die  gesundhelt  der  m&dchen  1st,  ein  Jahr  in  etner 
landllchen  haushaltungsschule  zu  verbringen"  by  Frftulein  Mooyer,  p.  679-682. — 
"I/enselgnement  manager  dans  les  associations  de  fermlAres"  by  Mile.  K  D'Hondt: 
p.    683-691. 

(125)     2nd,  Brussels,  1913.    5  v.     Bruxelles,  1913. 

tv.  3]  "Enseignement  manager  aux  adultes  ou  annexe  ft  I'enseignement 
moyen." — [v.   5].     "Le  progri^s  de  I'enseignement  manager  dans  les  divers  pays." 

General    Fe<leration   of   Women's   Clubs.     Official   reports   of   biennial 

conventions. 
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Keports  of  Its  committees  on  home  economics  and  on  library  extension  show 
that  both  the  general  and  the  state  federations  have  talcen  interest  in  country 
women  and  their  clubs.  In  addition  to  the  reports  of  these  committees  and  of 
the  several  states,  recent  volumes  contain  the  foUowlner  articles: 

(126)     10th,  1910.    "Glimpses  of  rural  conditions  in  America"; 

p.  416-441. 

A  summary  of  letters  received  from  farm  women  in  reply  to  a  circular  of 
inquiry. 

(127)     12th,  1914.    "The  woman  on  the  farm"  by  I.utie  Steams: 

p.  207-214. 

Tells  of  the  si^nlflcance  of  books  to  isolated  women. 

(128)  International  Council  of  Women.     Report  on  the  quuiquennial 

meeting,  Rome,  1914.    615  p.     Karlsruhe  i.  B.,  [1914].  * 

"Meeting  on  the  life  of  women  In  rural  districts"  p.  249-262.  Presided  over 
by  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen;  Hungary,  Denmark,  Germany,  Canada,  Italy  and 
the  United  States  were  represented. 

(129)  National  Grange  of  the   Patrons  of  Husbandry.    Journal  of 

proceedings  of  the  annual  sessions. 

,  Women  have  had  rights  of  membership  and  have  held  office  In  the  Orange 
since  its  beginning.  Increased  interest  in  women's  work  has  been  shown  since 
1907  as  evidenced  by  the  reports  of  the  "Worthy  Ceres"  In  the  journal  for  1907, 
1908,  and  1909  and  by  the  reports  of  the  standing  committee  on  home  economics 
since  its  appointment  in  1910.     See  also  (1),  (106),  (130). 

(130)  Pennsylvania  Rural  Progress  Association.  Proceedings  of  the 
country  life  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  MarcK  1912.    224  p.    Philadelphia,  [1912]. 

"The  farm  women  and  her  problems"  by  Martha  Van  Rensselaer:  p.  191-195. 
— "Women  and  the  Grange"  by  Hannah  T.  Lyon:  p.  197-199. — "Ck>operation  in  the 
farm  home"  by  Jean  Kane  Foulke:  p.  199-201. — "A  horticultural  school  for 
women"  by  Jane  Haines:  p.  201-202. — 'TPhe  civic  clubs  and  the  farmer's  wife" 
by  Mrs.  Owen  Wister:  p.  202-205. — "City  women  cooperating  with  country  women" 
by  Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg:  p.  217-218. 

For  additional  references  see  (38-54),  (55-59),  (64). 

VIII.    Bibliographies  for  and  about  Farm  Women. 

(131)  The  Arizona  farmer's  bookshelf.  4  p.  Tucson,  Nov.,  1914. 
(Univ.  of  Ariz.,  College  of  Agr.,  Extension  Service.  Ariz.  Farm  Advisor, 
V.  1,  no.  1). 

Classified  lists  of  books  with  annotations.     "The  farm  home":  p.  4. 

(132)  Blaney,  Louise.    Books  and  periodicals  for  the  farm.     (Better 

Farming;  pub.  by  the  Nev.  Agr.  Exper.  Sta.,  v.  2,  no.  3,  p.  7-13,  March, 

1914). 

Classified  lists  for  adults  and  children  on  general  and  agricultural  subjects. 
"A  suggested  list  of  books  on  home  economics":  p.  9. 

(133)  Bradenburg,    Samuel    Jacob.    One    hundred    good    books    for 

country  readers.     14  p.     Oxford,  Ohio,  Miami  University,  Jan.,  1913. 

Classified  lists  including  "The  home,"  "Housekeeping,"  "Food  and  cookery," 
"Children  and  nursing,"   "Health   and  welfare." 

(134)  .  Burr,  Walter.  Community  welfare  in  Kansas.  34  p.  Manhat- 
tan, Kans.,  Oct.,  1915.     (Kans.  Agr.  College,  Extension  Bui.  4). 

"Available  bulletin  material  on  community  projects":  p.  28-33  includes 
"Household  economics":  p.  32-33. 

(135)  Carney,  Mabel.    Country  life  and  the  country  school.    XXII, 

408  p.    Chicago  and  'Sew  York,  Row,  Peterson  and  Co.,  [1912]. 

"Bibliography,  Sec.  TV:  Farm  home  and  women  on  the  farm":  p.  391.  See 
also  (106). 

(136)  Comstock,  Laura  and  Pahner,  Cornelia.  Classified  bibliography 
of  home  economics  books  and  pamphlets  for  study  and  reference  work, 
p.  33-44.  Orono,  Me.,  Feb.,  1913.  (Me.  Univ.,  College  of  Agr.,  Extension 
Dept.    Timely  helps  for  farmers,  v.  6,  no.  6). 
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(137)  Crow,   Martha    Footc    The    American   country   girl.      [XIV], 

367  p.    New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co^  [1915]. 

"Bibliography":  p.  -SSS-SST.  Classlfled  lists  Includlnir  among  other  topics 
urban  and  countiy  life,  household  efriclency.  women  in  Industry,  biopraphies  of 
women,  poetry,  iritmes  and  recreation.     See  also  <2). 

(138)  Hall,  Frank  Henry.    What  shall  the  farmer  read?    p.  2559- 

9590.     Albany,  Sept.,  1915.     (N.  Y.  State  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  75). 

Classified  lists  of  books  on  agriculture  and  allied  subjects  with  an  introduc- 
tion on  professional  and  agricultural  reading,  and  its  value  to  the  farmer's 
family.     "Domestic  economy":  p.   2589-2590. 

(139)  Illinois   Farmers'   Institute.     Department  of  household  science 

library.     (111.  Farmers*  Institute,  Dept.  of  Household  Sci.  Yearbook  1915, 

p.  il9-225). 

A  classified  list  of  290  hooks  relating  to  all  phases  of  homo  life  with  direc- 
tloiiH  for  borrowing  them  from  the  library. 

( 140)  Illinois,  University  of.  College  of  Agriculture.  Extension  Ser- 
vice. List  of  l)ooks  for  the  farmer's  library.  Ed.  2.  29  p.  Urbana,  Feb^ 
1916.  (Univ.  of  IlL  Bui.  v.  13,  no.  S4;  also  numbered  Univ.  of  IlL,  Col- 
lege of  Agr.,  Extension  Service  Form  29). 

Annotated,  classlfled  lists.     "Household  science  and  rural  hygiene":  p.  17-19. 

(141)  Indiana  State  IJbrarj*.     Bibliography  on  country  life,  the  farm 

and   the  small  town.     11   p.     Indianapolis,  Dec.,   1915.     (Ind.   State  IJbr. 

Quart,  v.  10,  no.  4). 

Classlfled;  directions  given  for  borrowing  the  books  from  the  library.  "Tho 
home":  p.   6. 

(142)  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
Agricultural  Extension  Department  Valuable  books  and  bulletins  on  home 
economics.  11  p.  Ames,  1915.  (Iowa  State  College  of  Agr.,  Extension 
Dept.,  Home  Econ.  Circ.  1915/16,  no.  6). 

(143)  A  list  of  books,  documents  and  articles  on  country  life  prob- 
lems including  agricultural  economics,  practical  agriculture,  agricultural 
credit,  woman  on  the  farm,  country  church,  rural  schools;  compiled  by  the 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  Public  Libraries  for  the  twenty-eighth  meeting  of  the 
Washington  Educational  Association.  .  .  Oct,  1914.    32  p.    Tacoma,  1914. 

"Woman  on  the  farm":  p.   19-21. 

(144)  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Extension  service.  An- 
nouncement and  list  of  available  literature  on  home  economics.  [8]  p. 
Amherst,  July,  1915.  (Mass.  Agr.  College,  Extension  Service,  Mass.  Bui. 
for  Farm  Women  no.  1). 

Classified,   annotatcnl  lists  Including  books  and   bulletins. 

(145)  Some  good  books  for  farm  women.  1  p.  Am- 
herst, 1916.     (Ma.ss.  Agr.  College,  Extension  Service.     Library  leaflet  23). 

(146)  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Department  of  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension. Books  for  school  and  farm  libraries.  Feb.,  1915.  (Penn.  State 
College,  Dept.  of  Agr.  Extension.     Extension  Bui.,  v.  2,  no.  5,  p.  2-11). 

"Home  economics":  p.  4.  "Farmers'  bulletins"  [for  a  home  economics  col- 
lection]: p.  8. 

(147)  Severance,    Henry   Ormal.    Books    for    farmers   and   farmers' 

wives.    24  p.    Columbia,  Mo.,  April,  1912.     (Univ.  of  Mo.,  Bui.,  Library 

Ser.,  v.  1,  no.  4). 

Classified  lists  of  books  on  agriculture  and  home  economics;  gives  a  few  of 
the  best  books  on  each  subject  with  directions  for  borrowing  them  from  the 
library. 

(148)  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  IJst  of  free  and  available 
publications  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  interest  to 
farm  women.     11  p.     [Washington,  Govt.  Print.  Off.],  1913. 
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Includes  publications  on  gardeningr.  dairyinfiTt  Ate.  as  well  as  those  relating  to 
the  homa. 

(149)     Domestic  needs  of  farm  women.    100  p.    Washington, 

Govt  Print  OfF.,  1915.     (U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  OfF.  of  Secy.  Report  104). 

See  also  note  to  (5).  "Appendix  A.  General  sussestions  for  development  by 
farm  women  individually  or  through  their  organizations":  p.  79-89.  Suggestions 
interspersed  with  references  to  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.— "Appendix  C.  List  of  free  or  available  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  interest  to  farm  women":  p.  90-95. — "Appendix  D. 
The  fifovernment  book  store":  p.  95-97.  Oives  information  about  the  Office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. — "Appendix  E.  Publications  on  school  and 
home  education  and  the  care  of  children"  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
U.  S.  Indian  Office  and  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau:  p.  97-98. — "Appendix  F. 
Sanitation  and  hygiene.  Publications  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service": 
p.  98-99. 

(150)     Economic  needs  of  farm  women.     100  p.    Washington^ 

Govt  Print  Off.,  1915.     (XJ.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  of  Secy.   Report  106). 

See  also  notes  to  (5),  (6),  (149).  Appendices  identical  in  text  with  the 
above  but  with  pagination  as  follows:  App.  A,  p.  69-80. — App.  C.  p.  81-86. — App. 
D,  p.   86-88. — App.  E,  p.  88-89. — App.  P,  p.  89-90. 

(151)     Educational  needs  of  farm  women.    88  p.     Washington, 

Govt.  Print  Off.,  1915.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  of  Secy.  Report  105). 

See  also  notes  to  (5),  (149).  Appendices  identical  in  text  with  the  above 
with  pagination  as  follows:  App.  A,  p.  67-77. — ^App.  C,  p.  78-83. — App.  D,  p.  83- 
84. — App.   B,  p.   85-86. — ^App.  P,  p.   86-87. 

(152)  Social  and  labor  needs  of  farm  women.  100  p.  Wash- 
ington, Govt  Print  Off.,  1915.  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  of  Secy.  Report  103). 

See  also  notes  to  (5),  (149).  Appendices  identical  in  text  with  the  above  but 
with  pagination  as  follows:  App.  A.  p.  79-89. — App.  C,  p.  90-95. — App.  D,  p.  95- 
97. — App.   E,  p.  97-98. — App.  P.   p.   98-99. 

(153)  Van  Rensselaer,  Martha.     Reading  in  the  farm  home.    p.  85- 

108.     Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.,  1912.     (Cornell  Univ.,  College  of  Agr.,  ComeU 

Reading  Courses,  v.  1,  no.  9). 

"A  suggested  list  of  books  on  home  economics"  p:  100-101.  Other  lists  of 
Interest  to  women. 

(154)  Vuyst,  Paul  de.  Le  r61e  sociale  de  la  fermi^re.  Son  educa- 
tion professionnelle ;  les  reunions  de  fermi^res;  leur  organisation  k  FMranger. 
Renseignements  pratiques.    3  6d.    194  p.    BruxeUes,  Albert  Dewit,  1911. 

"Quelques  livres  pour  jeunes  fermidres":  p.  [167]-175.  Classified  by  language 
(Dutch  and  Flemish.  Prench)  and  sub-arranged  by  subject. 

"Quelques  livres  pour  bibliothdques  centrales  de  fermlires  et  pour  le  per- 
sonnel enseignent":  p.  176-194.  Classified  according  to  a  different  subject  ar- 
rangement from  the  preceding,  with  subdivision  by  language,  including  English 
and  Oerman  as  well  as  Flemish.  Dutch  and  Prench. 

See  also  (10). 

(155)  Vuyst,  Paul  de.  Woman's  place  in  rural  economy;  a  study  in 
sociology.  'Translated  by  Nora  Hunter.  XI,  151  p.  Ix)ndon,  Glasgow  and 
Bombay,  Blackie  and  Son,  1913. 

"Some  books  of  interest  to  women  farmers*':  p.  121-151.  Classified  by  subject 
subdivided  by  language.  Some  English  books  are  given  that  do  not  appear  in  the 
French  edition.  The  subjects  include  bookkeeping,  education,  natural  history, 
chemistry,  botany,  as  well  as  the  lighter  branches  of  agriculture,  house  construc- 
tion and  all  branches  of  home  economics.     See  also  (11). 

(156)  Wallace,  DeWitt    Getting  the  most  out  of  farming.   A  selected 

list  of  publications  of  value  to  the  farmer  and  farmer's  wife  available  for 

free  distribution  by  the  government  and  state  experiment  stations.    128  p. 

St.  Paul,  Webb  Pub.  Co.,  1916. 

A  revised  list  to  be  issued  annually.  "Farm  houses  and  conveniences":  p.  46. 
"Poods":  p.  54-56.     "Women's  clubs":  p.  125. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  bibliographer  was  received. 

K.  L.  BuTTERFiELD.  Would  it  be  practicable,  or,  if  practicable,  in  any 
way  incongruous  with  his  other  duties,  if  the  bibliographer  were  asked  to 
furnish  members  of  the  Association  from  time  to  time,  say  two  or  three 
tiroes  during  d  session,  a  list  of  bills  that  are  introduced  into  Congress 
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bearing  in  any  way  directly  or  indirectly  upon  agricultore,  together  with 
very  brief  statements  as  to  their  contents?  Many  of  us  would  appreciate 
such  information,  because  almost  every  year  at  these  meetings  someone 
will  remark,  to  our  surprise,  that  such  and  such  a  bill  has  been  introduced. 
A.  C.  True  of  Washington,  D.  C.  We  file  copies  of  all  bills  pertaining 
to  agriculture  in  our  office  and  could  readily  send  to  members  of  the 
Association  lists  giving  numbers  and  brief  resumes  regarding  purposes, 
etc. 

On  motion,  the  bibliographer  was  requested  to  send  synopses  of  bills 
introduced  in  Congress  concerning  agricultural  matters  to  the  members  of 
the  Association. 

The  Pkksidekt.  "Scientific  Management  as  Applied  to  Farm,  Home 
and  Manufacturing  Plants"  will  now  be  discussed  by  Dean  C.  IL  Jones  of 
West  Virginia. 

Scientific  Management  as  Applied  to  the  Farm,  Home  and  MANUFAcrum- 

iKO  Plants 

Bt  C.  R.  Jones 

The  subject  of  scientific  management  is  so  broad  that  its  detailed  ap- 
plication to  a  single  industry  would  transcend  the  limits  of  a  paper,  while 
the  topic  assigned  as  it  appears  on  the  printed  program  covers  the  entire 
field;  hence  this  discussion  is  confined  to  **The  Extension  of  Scientific  Man- 
agement as  Applied  to  Manufacturing  Plants  to  the  Farm  and  the  Home." 

No  attempt  will  l>e  made  to  review  the  history  of  scientific  manage- 
ment nor  to  recount  its  s|)ecific  applications,  its  successes,  its  failures  or  its 
modifications.  As  a  basis  for  discussion  it  seems  necessary,  however,  to 
state  briefly  the  principles  of  scientific  management  as  advanced  by  its 
exponents  in  the  manufacturing  industries. 

Frederick  W.  Taylor,  who  is  the  accredited  father  of  the  movement, 
and  who  coined  the  name,  says  that  '^Scientific  management  is  a  system  de- 
vised by  industrial  engineers  for  the  purpose  of  subserving  the  common 
interests  of  employers,  workmen  and  society  at  large,  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  wastes,  the  general  improvement  of  the  process  and  methods  of 
production  and  the  just  and  scientific  distribution  of  the  product." 

The  Taylor  system  is  based  on  four  fundamental  principles: 

First :  The  development  of  a  science  for  each  element  of  a  man's  work, 
which  replaces  the  old  rule-of-thumb  or  traditional  method. 

Second:  Scientific  selection,  training,  and  development  of  the  work- 
man where  in  the  past  he  chose  his  own  work  and  trained  himself  the  best 
he  could. 

Third:  The  hearty  cooperation  of  the  management  with  the  men  to 
insure  all  of  the  work  being  done  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
science  which  has  been  developed. 

Fourth:  An  almost  equal  division  of  the  work  and  responsibility 
between  the  management  and  the  workmen;  the  management  to  take  over 
all  work  for  which  they  are  better  fitted  than  the  workman,  while  in  the 
past  almost  all  of  the  work  and  the  greater  part  of  the  responsibility  were 
upon  the  men. 
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The  first  principle,  that  of  developing  a  science  for  each  element  of  a 
man*$  work,  involves  among  other  things — though  not  necessarily  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear: 

1.  A  careful  analysis  to  determine  before  the  work  is  undertaken, 
what  is  to  be  accomplished. 

2.  The  determination  by  experimentation  or  from  accurate  existing 
data  of  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  work  in  the  quickest  time  and  at 
the  lowest  cost.  This  includes  the  routing  and  labor  saving  methods  for 
reducing  the  amount  of  handling  by  hand. 

3.  The  emplo3rment  of  the  best  machines,  the  best  facilities  and  the 
best  tools,  and  the  best  speeds  and  loads  at  which  the  machines  should  run 
for  each  operation.  This  can  only  be  determined  in  many  instances  after 
long  experimentation,  as  in  the  case  of  cutting  of  metals. 

4.  Time  and  motion  study  of  representative  workmen  by  trained  ob- 
servers for  each  element  of  the  operation,  by  which  all  unnecessary  move- 
ments are  eliminated  and  the  best  and  easiest  movements  are  adopted. 

The  proper  number  of  steps  or  subdivisions  of  the  work  are  determined 
and  the  proper  time  allowed  for  each  step  is  found  after  making  allowances 
for  rational  rest  periods  and  legitimate  delays.  This  study  may  lead  to 
redesigning  or  rearranging  the  tools  and  appliances  to  suit  the  man.  The 
proper  task  or  rate  per  day  is  thus  fixed  at  which  a  man  may  work  year 
after  year  without  undue  fatigue  and  without  injuring  his  health. 

Knowledge  which  is  assumed  to  be  accurate  and  scientific  is  thus  sub- 
stituted for  guess  work.  The  number  of  variables  are  many,  including 
those  of  the  workers,  the  observers,  the  materials  and  appliances  dealt 
with  and  the  surroundings,  and  at  best  it  may  only  be  possible  to  approach 
scientific  accuracy. 

The  second  principle,  involving  the  selection  and  training  of  the  work- 
men, assumes  that  before  they  are  placed  on  a  task  basis  they  are  carefully 
selected  and  then  trained  to  do  a  number  of  operations  by  a  skilled  set  of 
teachers,  and  that  they  are  then  given  the  highest  and  best  paid  jobs  which 
they  are  capable  of  handling.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  adaptation  and 
training  a  man  for  a  given  job  rather  than  allowing  him  to  choose  some- 
thing for  which  he  is  unfitted. 

The  third  principle,  close,  intimate  and  personal  cooperation  between 
the  management  and  the  men,  is  given  as  the  essence  of  scientific  or  task 
management,  is  bringing  the  science  and  the  workmen  together,  through 
constant  help  and  watchfulness  of  the  management  and  through  paying 
each  man  a  large  daily  bonus  for  working  fast  and  doing  what  he  is  told 
to  do.  In  this  system  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  man  rather  than  on  the 
machine,  though  its  opponents  take  the  opposite  view. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  principle  the  management 
or  the  number  of  non-productive  workers  is  largely  increased.  Nothing  is 
left  to  chance.  Instead  of  assigning  a  task  to  a  workman  and  giving  him 
the  responsibility  of  doing  all  the  planning  as  well  as  the  physical  work,  the 
workman  is  handed  a  complete  set  of  written  instructions  from  the  plan- 
ning room  stating  how  the  work  shall  be  done,  the  tools  that  he  shall  use, 
the  speed  at  which  he  shall  operate  the  machine,  the  number  of  pieces  that 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work  and  the  rate  of  pay. 

In  a  complete  installation  the  old  time  foreman  is  replaced  by  eight 
functional  foremen: 
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1.  Route  work  or  order>of-work  clerk.  9.  Instruction  card  deric  3. 
Time  and  cost  clerk.  4.  Disciplinarian.  5.  Gang  boss.  6.  Speed  boss. 
7.  Repair  boss.  8.  Inspector.  All  of  these  functional  foremen  must  be 
specialists  at  their  respective  functions  and  be  prepared  constantly  to  teach 
and  help  the  individual  workman. 

Much  of  the  mechanism  of  the  so-called  scientific  or  functional  man- 
agement has  been  purposely  left  out  in  this  brief  descriptkm,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  discuss  its  possible  extension  to  industries  other  than 
manufacturing  plants.  Enough  has  been  said,  too,  to  show  that  a  complete 
system  of  functional  management  is  only  possible  for  large  plants  and  that 
the  system  would  have  to  be  modified  for  small  plants.  In  practice  the 
ideal  has  perhaps  never  been  realised  for  all  departments  of  any  plants;  the 
mechanism  always  must  be  modified  to  suit  special  conditions,  even  though 
the  ideal  may  be  kept  strictly  in  mind. 

Reducing  scientific  management  to  its  lowest  terms,  it  consists  in 
determining  the  best  and  most  economical  method  of  performing  a  given 
task  and  then  devising  a  system  of  management  by  which  the  task  can  be 
done  in  the  best  and  most  economical  way.  Robbed  of  its  mechanism  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Taylor  system  of  scientific  management  has 
a  general  application  though  functional  management  must  be  limited  to 
the  larger  establishments.  Applying  this  principle  to  farm  management, 
there  is  an  essential  agreement  with  the  definition  given  by  Warren,  namely: 
^It  is  the  aim  of  farm  management  to  unite  business  principles  with  scien- 
tiflc  principles  into  such  a  system  that  the  farm  as  a  whole  shall  yield  the 
greatest  profit" 

Granting  that  the  underlying  principles  are  the  same,  the  problems  pre- 
sejited  are  widely  different.  Tlie  influences  exerted  by  manufacturing 
plants  on  home  life  are  only  indirect.  The  farm  is  in  most  cases  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  farmer's  home.  He  indulges  in  hobbies  and  individual 
preferences,  which  would  have  no  place  in  mechanical  plants  where  senti- 
ment is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  manufacturing  industries  are  mainly 
carried  on  through  large  aggregations  of  capital  and  labor  while  the  farm 
is  the  prevailing  unit  in  agriculture  and  may  employ  no  labor  other  than 
that  of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  At  most,  the  number  of  regular  farm 
hands  employed  will  seldom  be  more  than  one  or  two.  A  manufacturing 
plant  specializes  on  one  product  or  on  few  products  and  the  employees  are 
si>ccialists.  The  successful  fanner  must  produce  a  great  variety  of 
products.  A  manufacturing  plant  devotes  the  same  space  year  in  and 
year  out  to  the  same  product  and  has  a  definite  routing  system;  the  suc- 
cessful farmer  must  rotate  his  crop  and  change  his  routing  system  each 
year.  In  a  manufacturing  plant  the  aim  is  to  keep  the  machines  used  in 
production  in  constant  operation  and  by  the  same  set  of  workmen;  on  the 
farm,  the  continuous  operation  of  any  machine  or  tool  is  limited  to  short 
periods.  However,  the  same  principle  applies.  A  machine  rusts  out  as 
fast  as  it  wears  out  and  the  more  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied  the  greater 
the  return  on  the  investment.  A  manufacturing  plant  subdivides  and  re- 
duces its  operations  as  far  as  possible  to  work  of  a  special  character,  trains 
men  for  each  special  job  and  keeps  them  constantly  on  the  same  job  until 
discharged  or  promoted.  The  farmer  must  change  his  work  and  that  of  his 
men  from  day  to  day  or  week  to  week.  In  applying  the  principles  of 
scientific  management  to  farms,  these  fundamental  differences  and  others 
that  have  escaped  my  notice  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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The  farm  management  movement  does  not  seem  to  have  heen  directly 
influenced  by  the  Taylor  system.  Indirectly  it  has  greatly  advanced  the 
movement  by  its  effect  on  the  plants  which  manufacture  farm  machinery 
and  farm  implements,  and  probably  through  the  stimulation  which  the 
Taylor  system  gave  to  cost  accounting  and  efficiency  of  production.  This 
influence  has  been  unconscious  rather  than  conscious.  Yet  the  movement 
has  had  a  logical  evolution  and  the  trend  is  toward  the  same  ideal  as  that 
advanced  in  the  Taylor  system. 

First,  there  was  the  Hcieiitifu*  investigation  relatuig  to  individual  ele- 
ments or  problems  by  agricultural  colleges,  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, manufacturers  of  farm  appliances,  seed  growers  and  to  a  very 
limited  extent  by  farmers  themselves.  In  the  case  of  the  manufacturing 
plants  most  of  the  experimentation  had  to  be  carried  on  in  the  plants  them- 
selves. Otherwise  the  processes  were  paralleL  This  investigation  is  far  from 
complete  and  is  still  in  progress.  The  facts  ascertained  for  a  single 
industry  were  assembled  and  systems  of  management  relating  to  the  best 
methods  applying  to  that  industry  as  a  whole  were  devised  and  put  into 
practice. 

Still  this  was  not  enough.  The  farm  had  to  be  treated  as  a  unit  and 
diversified  crops  were  necessary  to  success.  From  the  study  of  separate 
treatises  on  the  different  industries  in  the  farm  group,  exaggerated  ideas 
were  likely  to  be  entertained  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  several 
factors,  and  it  was  necessary  that  these  factors  be  harmonized.  The  in- 
dividual movements  finally  came  together  into  a  general  movement  of  farm 
management  which  makes  use  of  the  facts  developed  for  the  different 
elements  but  assigns  them  to  their  proper  place  in  the  general  scheme  for 
farm  economy. 

*  The  development  of  a  science  for  each  element  in  the  farm  processes 
can  be  and  is  being  made  with  as  great  accuracy  as  variations  in  climate, 
topography,  soils,  seasons  and  sizes  of  farms  will  admit.  The  development 
and  selection  of  proper  machinery,  tools  and  appliances  for  widely  vary- 
ing conditions  is  a  large  problem  but  not  an  unsurmountable  one.  Man- 
ufacturers are  cooperating  with  the  farmer  and  are  perhaps  contributing 
even  more  than  their  share  to  experimental  work.  Farm  buildings  and  the 
proper  layout  of  the  farm  and  routing  systems  can  be  standardised  to  a 
limited  extent.  Even  motion  and  time  studies  can  be  made  and  a  normal 
day's  work  determined,  but  their  practical  application* would  be  limited. 
Such  studies  are  in  many  cases  valuable  even  though  they  can  not  be 
enforced. 

The  selection  and  training  of  farm  workers  presents  a  problem  that 
finds  no  parallel  in  the  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  true  a  farmer  may, 
to  some  extent,  select  his  own  hired  help,  but  he  is  a  law  unto  himself. 
State  and  Federal  Governments  are  spending  more  money  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmers  than  for  that  of  any  other  class.  In*the  past  everyone  else 
seems  to  have  been  working  for  improved  agricultural  conditions,  but  now 
the  farmer  also  seems  to  be  awake  to  his  opportunities.  He  must  from  his 
isolated  position  teach  himself  or  upon  his  own  initiative  accept  instruction 
from  others.  There  are  many  agencies  ready,  willing  and  anxious  to 
assist  him.  From  catalogues  and  trade  literature  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  can  be  obtained  without  cost.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  large 
package  of  pamphlets  relating  to  the  use  of  cement  on  the  farm  came  to 
me   without   solicitation.     Federal   and   state  departments   of   agriculture. 
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the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  the  extension  departments  are 
glad  to  send  free  literature  on  almost  any  subject  Then  there  are  the 
farmers'  institutes,  extension  schools,  and,  if  he  is  willing  to  spend  a  little 
money,  the  farmers'  short  courses  at  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  farm 
journals  and  standard  books  on  farming.  Besides  these  there  are  two 
other  agencies  which  to  the  individual  farmer  may  be  more  valuable  than 
all  the  others  combined,  namely,  the  farmers'  club  and  the  county  or 
district  agent.  If  a  farmer  is  not  well  Informed,  it  is  his  own  fault;  but 
cx|>erieiice  has  shown  that  he  can  only  be  reached  through  a  long  cam- 
]>aign  of  education.  Even  at  best,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  tasks  that 
a  farmer  must  do,  much  of  the  work  will  be  done  inefficiently.  The  inertia 
of  traditional  methods  are  not  easily  shaken  off. 

Cooperation  between  management  and  employer  in  the  sense  of  its 
application  to  scientific  management  does  not  fit  farm  conditions  unless 
we  consider  a  neighborhood  or  a  group  of  farmers  as  a  unit  We  may 
have  cooperative  purchasing  and  selling  agencies  and  there  may  be  co- 
operation in  the  ownership  and  use  of  machinery. 

Functional  management — the  fourth  of  Taylor's  principles — is  not  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  farm.  I  know  of  one  farm  where  one  member  of 
the  family  has  charge  of  crops,  another  of  orchards,  another  of  the  dairy, 
and  still  another  the  poultry;  but  few  establishments  warrant  even  this 
subdivision  of  authority.  If  this  idea  were  carried  out  to  its  full  logical 
extent  the  small  farm  would  go  out  of  existence  and  would  be  replaced 
either  by  large  corporate  establishments  or  community  farming,  in  which  the 
work  would  be  so  subdivided  that  each  worker  could  be  assigned  to  tasks 
which  he  was  best  qualified  to  perform.  No  amount  of  increased  efficiency 
to  my  mind  would  compensate  society  for  the  sacrifice  of  giving  up  the 
farm  and  the  home  as  the  fundamental  units  at  our  social  organization. 

There  is  a  sort  of  possible  and  practical  cooperation  between  the 
farmer  and  the  county  or  district  agent  analogous  to  the  principle  of  co- 
operation and  functional  management  of  the  Taylor  system,  but  no  one 
county  agent  could  be  so  well  trained  in  all  lines  of  farm  work  as  to  be 
competent  to  give  universal  advice.  The  staff  of  extension  workers  behind 
the  county  agent  made  up  of  specialists,  partially  corrects  this  deficiency 
and  makes  the  analogy  more  complete. 

One  hesitates  to  invade  the  home,  the  most  sacred  of  our  institutions, 
and  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  efficiency;  but  there  arc  certain  mechanisms 
which  contribute  so  largely  to  the  happiness,  the  convenience,  and  economy 
of  the  home  that  we  may  at  least  enter  the  kitchen,  along  with  the  ice- 
man and  the  butcher's  boy,  and  take  a  peep  into  the  dining  room,  and  we 
might  slip  in  with  the  plumber  for  further  explorations.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  inner  shrine  we  can,  without  irreverence,  discuss  the  mechanical 
features,  the  business  side,  the  architectural  arrangements  and  those  things 
which  may  relieve  housekeeping  of  its  drudgery  and  at  the  same  time  may 
contribute  to  the  economy  of  the  household. 

If  an  improved  appliance  or  a  better  system  of  management  is  pro- 
posed for  a  manufacturing  plant,  the  decision  is  based  on  the  answer  to 
the  question:  "Will  it  pay?"  If  for  a  farm  we  ask  two  questions:  "Will 
it  pay?"  and  "Can  I  afford  it?"  If  for  the  home,  the  question  that  should 
decide  it  is:  "Can  I  afford  not  to  make  the  desired  improvement?"  Un- 
fortunately the  decision  is  usually  based  on  "Can  you  get  along  without  it?" 
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It  is  not  considered  justifiable  in  a  manufacturing  plant  to  install  a 
labor  saving  device  unless  it  pays  in  dollars  and  cents,  though  the  welfare, 
contentment,  goodwill,  and  physical  fitness  of  employees  is  considered  of 
great  importance  to  employers,  from  a  monetary  point  of  view.  On  the 
farm  such  devices,  even  if  they  do  not  effect  a  saving,  are  often  justifiable 
when  they  meet  a  labor  situation  or  when  they  make  farm  life  more 
attractive  and  are  the  means  of  keeping  the  boys  and  girls  happy  and  con- 
tented on  the  farm.  In  the  home,  convenience  or  added  attractiveness 
have,  or  should  have,  more  weight  as  deciding  factors  than  money  considera- 
tion* when  the  purchase  of  any  article  is  considered. 

Applying  scientific  methods  to  the  home,  I  fully  believe  that  the  art 
of  housekeeping  and  the  mechanical  features  of  homemcJcing  can  be  worked 
out  to  a  greater  degree  of  scientific  accuracy  than  the  problems  relating 
to  the  industries  or  the  farm.  I  am  not  of  course  thinking  of  the  hovels 
where  dire  poverty  prevails,  or  of  the  crowded  tenement  districts,  nor 
un  I  assuming  that  landlords  will  willingly  make  changes  to  suit  the 
renting  classes.  I  am  thinking  rather  of  those  who  own  their  own  homes 
and  of  the  appliances  which  have  to  be  supplied  by  those  who  rent. 

By  careful  planning,  both  as  to  the  design  and  location,  an  attractive, 
well  arranged  house  can  be  built  in  ^  pleasant,  healthful  locality,  at  little 
or  no  greater  cost  than  a  monstrosity  or  an  eye-sore  of  the  same  siee 
situated  where  the  surroundings  are  mean  and  unhealthy.  It  is  often 
possible  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  surroundings  of  houses  and  by 
slight  and  inexpensive  alterations  to  improve  the  outside  and  make  the 
inside  attractive  and  convenient. 

In  the  past  in  the  hill  country,  the  location  of  a  good  spring  determined 
where  the  house  should  be  built,  and  the  evil  effects  of  that  once  neces- 
sary practice  remain,  often  making  prohibitive  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the 
home  and  farm  buildings  in  a  better  location.  Now  we  may  choose  the  best 
possible  location  for  the  new  isolated  or  farm  home  and  bring  the  water 
to  it. 

In  urban  homes,  water,  gas,  and  electricity  can  be  purchased  from 
central  stations.  In  isolated  and  farm  homes,  water  and  electricity  may 
be  brought  to  the  houses  as  cheaply  as  in  the  city  homes,  though  at  a 
larger  initial  expense,  and  gasoline  can  be  used  as  a  partial  substitute  for 
gas. 

At  the  time  I  consented  to  write  this  paper  I  had  not  read  many  of  the 
publications  on  household  conveniences,  and  I  had  in  mind  the  discussion 
pf  some  observations  of  my  own  on  the  heights  and  arrangements  of 
shelves,  sinks  and  tables  and  their  adaptation  to  the  individual  and  the 
work  rather  than  to  a  standard;  the  arrangement  of  shelves  and  cooking 
utensils  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  unnecessary  movements;  but,  when 
I  went  to  my  files  of  bulletins  I  found  one  by  Miss  Bamett  of  our  own 
extension  school,  which  covered  everything  that  I  had  thought  of  and  more 
besides.  I  met  Miss  Oliver,  one  of  the  instructors  in  home  economics,  and 
asked  her  what  she  knew  of  scientific  management.  She  blushed  and  said: 
"Who  told  you  that  I  knew  anything  about  scientific  management.^"  I 
replied  that  no  one  had  and  that  I  was  seeking  information.  "Well,"  she 
answered,  "I  thought  that  some  one  had  been  talking  to  you  about  it," 
intimating  that  she  had  lieen  accused  of  over-cnthiisiasui,  and  then  added: 
"You  mean  the  Taylor  system,  don't  you?"  It  was  a  surprise  to  me  that 
she  had  studied  and  was   familiar  with  the  Taylor  system  of  scientific 
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nianagnuent.  From  Miss  Oliver  1  went  to  M'l&s  CoiwcU,  bead  of  the  de- 
partment, and  my  surprise  was  greatly  increased  to  learn  bow  much  had 
been  done  and  how  much  was  being  done  in  our  own  laboratories  and  in 
the  model  cottage,  where  a  number  of  girls  in  this  department  reside  and 
where  theory  is  put  into  practice — buying,  cooking,  sweeping,  dusting, 
elimination  of  wastes,  cost  accounting,  etc.  Even  motion  study  was  a  part 
of  the  laboratory  work,  though  time  did  not  permit  any  one  to  become  an 
adept  in  the  laboratory  alone;  but  this  defect  was  at  lea»t  partly  corrected 
by  home  practice  or  practice  in  the  model  cottage  with  a  later  repetition 
in  the  laboratory  for  criticiMn.  ' 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  speclAc  problems,  but  attention  may  be 
called  to  one  diiBculty  that  is  a  serious  bar  to  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
girls  as  well  as  to  investigators.  I  refer  to  the  lack  of  mechanical  train- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  work  to  be  done  well  worthy  of  being 
taken  up  by  men  possessing  mechanical  genius.  I  thoroughly  believe  that 
the  last  word  has  not  been  said  about  the  gentle  art  of  washing  dishes. 
Manufacturers  like  the  large  electric  companies  are  pajring  more  attention 
to  household  conveniences  and  we  may  expect  much  from  them.  Enough 
progress  has  been  made  to  Justify  the  statement  that  the  home  problems 
are  being  worked  out  in  a  scientific  «way. 

The  means  of  training  and  teaching  prospective  and  active  housewives 
and  their  help  follow  the  same  lines  as  those  for  teaching  agriculture — the 
public  schools,  normal  schools,  colleges,  girls*  clubs,  the  extension  schools, 
institutes,  women's  dubs,  the  club  agent,  free  literature,  demonstrations 
by  manufacturers  of  food  products,  etc.-  These  provisions  for  self-improve- 
ment are  not  sufficient  to  introduce  generally  some  of  the  refinements  of 
the  science  such  as  motion  study,  but  on  the  whole  we  may  expect  better 
results  in  proportion  to  the  effort  expended  from  teaching  home  economics 
than  from  the  teaching  of  better  farm  methods. 

The  chief  reasons  for  this  assertion  are: 

1.  That  the  home  conditions  can  be  bettered  with  a  small  outlay  of 
capital. 

S,  That  the  home  processes,  while  intermittent,  are  repeated  daily  or 
weekly,  subject  only  to  slight  variations  for  the  menus  and  the  seasons. 

3.  That  the  girl  returning  from  school  has  a  better  chance  to  influence 
the  home  than  has  the  boy  to  change  farm  methods.  The  West  Virginian 
boy  who,  having  had  a  thorough  agricultural  education,  remains  on  the  farm, 
is  an  exception,  whereas  the  girls  stay  at  home  long  enough  after  graduation 
to  put  their  training  into  practice,  and  when  they  leave  it  is  usually  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  home  for  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  country  districts  the  women  generally  have 
less  time  for  reading  than  the  men  and  it  is  more  difficult  for  them  to 
attend  extension  schools  and  institutes.  In  the  tovms  the  conditions  are 
.reversed. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  abandon  the  home  as  a  unit  and  resort  to  some 
sort  of  community,  club  or  hotel  life,  where  the  tasks  are  assigned  to 
special  workers  and  supervised  by  specialists,  the  division  of  the  woric  being 
in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  the  individuals  for  their  respective  tasks, 
the  principle  of  cooperation  and  functional  management  cannot  be  fully 
applied  to  tlie  home.  And  yet  some  of  the  principles  of  functional  man- 
agement and  division  of  labor  are  being  applied  \iithout  sacrificing  the 
home  as  the  unit    I  refer  more  directly  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
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prepared  foods,  ready  made  clothing,  and  many  other  articles  formerly 
made  in  the  home,  and  to  house  cleaning  by  vacuum  cleaner  establishments. 
The  home  is  no  longer  an  independently  going  concern.  The  grocer  grinds 
the  coffee,  slices  the  meat  and  is  ready  to  supply  canned  goods  and  pre- 
pared foods  of  almost  every  description.  Many  good  housewives  know 
very  little  about  making  bread.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the 
trend  toward  purchasing  of  prepared  foods  is  wise  or  unwise,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  installation  of  the  proper  appliances  and  scien- 
tific methods  in  the  home  and  a  proper  system  of  cooperation  between  the 
mistress  and  the  maid,  where  help  is  employed,  will  relieve  the  women  of 
much  of  the  monotonous  drudgery  of  housekeeping  and  g^ve  them  time  to 
beautify  the  home,  time  for  reading  and  self-improvement,  time  for  social 
enjo3rment  and  leisure  time  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their  own  immediate 
families. 

I  have  not  tried  to  pose  as  a  champion  of  the  Taylor  system,  though 
I  have  taken  it  as  a  model  for  comparison.  I  am  aware  that  critics  can 
find  flaws  in  any  system  to  which  the  word  **scientific"  is  employed,  because 
of  the  mi^ny  variables  involved  and  the  impossibility  of  eliminating  the 
human  element.  I  may  say,  however,  in  passing,  that  if  the  personal  equa- 
tion is  eliminated  from  science  there  will  be  very  little  science  left 

I  close  with  a  quotation  from  Professor  D.  S.  Kimball:  •'The  scientific 
method  that  first  observes  and  records  the  data  of  the  phenomena  con- 
cerned, then  deduces  fundamental  laws  of  the  phenomena  from  these  data, 
and  lastly  applies  these  deductions  to  predict  other  results,  has  come  to 
stay  in  all  lines  of  human  activity." 

TiiK  PiEsiDENT.  A  series  of  addresses  will  now  be  made  dealing  with 
''Organization  and  Administration  Under  the  Smith-I^ever  Act  as  Related 
to  the  Home  Economics  Departments  and  the  Farm  Home." 

Presidents  R.  A.  Pearson  of  Iowa  and  A.  M.  Soule  of  Georgia,  Miss 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer  of  New  York,  and  Miss  Virgina  P.  Moore  of  Ten- 
nessee will  lead  the  discussion. 

R.  A.  PiABsoK.  I  understand  that  the  several  papers  announced  for 
this  subject  are  supposed  to  be  of  equal  importance,  rather  than  that  the 
first  is  the  main  paper  and  the  others  are  papers  participating  in  the  dis- 
cussion. With  that  in  mind  I  have  prepared  a  short  statement,  with  the 
aid  of  Dean  Mackay  of  our  home  economics  department,  and  of  Director 
Bliss  of  our  extension  work,  in  order  that  I  might  show  you  something 
of  what  we  are  doing,  not  because  our  way  is  the  best  but  tiecause  I 
understand  it  best. 

Organizatiok    and    Admikisteatiok    Under    the    Smtth-Levee    Act    as 
Related  to  Home  Economics  Departments  and  the  Fabm  Home 

By  R.  a.  Pearson 

Extension  work  in  home  economics  at  Iowa  State  College  is  directed 
from  two  oiBces,  each  responsible  to  the  president.  One  is  interested  in 
engineering  extension  and  the  other,  and  much  the  larger,  branch  is  de- 
voted to  agrkultural  and  home  economics  extenston,  including  veterinary 
work.  Through  this  latter  office  home  economics  extension  is  conducted  for 
the  benefit  of  people  both  in  the  country  and  city. 
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A  staff  of  eight  home  economics  experts  is  emplo3red  throngbout  the 
year  and  there  are  two  more  experts  assisting  part  time.  Besides  these 
there  are  three  young  women  who  assist  in  demonstrations  at  short  courses 
for  three  months.  In  addition  there  is  one  woman  county  agent,  recently 
appointed.  Her  official  title  Is  "home  demonstration  agent."  One  member 
of  ttie  staff,  in  cooperation  with  the  engineering  extension  office,  gives  her 
entire  time  to  work  among  girls  employed  in  department  stores,  shops,  and 
factories  in  cities.  She  conducts  classes  somewhat  on  this  plan:  A  busi- 
ness concern  provides  her  with  space  and  facilities  so  that  a  group  of  its 
employees  may  attend  an  exercise  of  one  and  one-half  hours  three  times 
per  week  during  working  hours  and  without  reduction  of  pay.  These 
classes  continue  five  weeks,  several  being  conducted  simultaneously.  Then 
similar  work  is  undertaken  in  another  city.  This  is  a  new  kind  of  effort 
and  is  still  on  trial,  but  it  promises  to  be  successful.  This  kind  of  city 
work  is  not  supported  by  Smith-I>;ver  funds,  but  by  state  and  local 
funds.  The  latter  are  contributed  by  the  business  interests  served  and 
cover  all  items  except  the  workers's  salary,  including  the  expert's  traveling 
expenses  and  materials  for  cooking  and  sewing  demonstrations  aiid  lessons. 
The  salary  of  the  college  representative  is  paid  from  state  funds.  Almost 
all  of  the  young  women  taking  this  work  have  shown  real  interest  and 
desire  to  l>e  taught  another  year. 

All  the  othel*  home  economics  extension  workers,  except  the  home 
demonstration  agent,  are  assigned  to  duties  in  both  country  and  city. 
Much  of  their  time  is  given  to  one-week  short  courses  in  which  instruction 
is  offered  for  Ave  days.  Courses  are  scheduled  in  different  places  for  each 
we<»k.  These  workers  are  paid  about  equally  from  Smith-I^ver  funds  and 
state  funds,  the  exi>enses  being  paid  from  local  funds.  On  account  of 
this  division  of  salary  they  are  permitted  to  do  work  in  cities.  Care  is 
taken,  however,  to  make  sure  that  they  si>end  a  larger  portion  of  their  time 
in  the  country  and  in  small  towns  than  might  be  required  by  the  propor- 
tion of  their  salary  derived  from  the  federal  fund. 


All  of  our  home  economics  extension  work,  except  that  first  referred 
to  as  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  city  business  firms,  is  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  project  agreement  entered 
into  with  the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  have  made  this  agreement  to 
cover  all  the  funds  used.  There  is  included  under  the  agreement  state 
funds  in  excess  of  what  must  be  included  in  any  such  agreement  in  order 
to  secure  the  federal  fund.  In  actual  results  the  joint  agreement  provides 
only  for  what  the  State  desires  to  do.  Thus  the  state  funds  would  be  used 
in  the  same  way  whether  included  in  the  project  agreement  or  not.  In 
other  words  the  views  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Iowa  State  College  have  coincided.  Thus  far  there  has  been  but  one 
project  relating  to  home  economics  extension  work.  This  was  suggested 
by  the  college  and  approved  by  the  Federal  Department.  Obviously  it  is 
drawn  in  general  terms  so  as  to  include  a  wide  range  of  work.  A  special 
project  has  been  created  for  the  home  demonstration  agent,  for  whose 
support  Smith-I>ever  funds  are  not  used.  Some  government  funds,  how- 
ever, are  provided  under  this  project. 
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RELATION  OF  EXTENSION    WORK  TO  THE    HOBCE    ECONOKTCS   DIVISION 

Although  the  extension  offices  are  independent  of  departments  of  in- 
struction in  the  college,  a  very  close  relation  exists  in  the  appointment  and 
supervision  of  extension  workers.  The  dean  of  home  economics,  at  the 
request  of  the  director  of  extension,  finds  persons  qualified  for  appoint- 
ment and  recommends  them  only  when  fully  satisfied  that  they  are  com- 
petent. The  director  of  extension  reviews  information  secured  by  the 
dean  and,  if  satisfactory,  he  joins  in  recommendation  of  appointment, 
which  goes  to  the  president.  This  is  the  recognized  procedure,  but  in 
practice  the  different  steps  are  not  so  well  marked  because  of  close  coopera- 
tion existing  between  the  director  and  the  dean. 

The  technical  work  of  extension  speakers  is  in  accord  with  that  of 
corresponding  college  departments.  Much  importance  Is  attached  to  con- 
ferences between  the  extension  workers  and  the  college  staff.  Tiiese  con- 
ferences are  held  in  November  and  in  May  and  cover  a  period  of  three  to 
five  days.  They  are  mutually  helpful.  The  extension  workers  secure  the 
latest  technical  information.  For  example,  the  conference  with  the  teacher 
of  dietetics  lasts  one  day  and  she  gives  a  talk  and  leads  a  discussion  which 
are  highly  instructive  to  the  field  workers.  On  the  other  hand  the  exten- 
sion people  bring  to  the  college  staff  the  problems  of  the  State,  informa- 
tion as  to  progress  being  made,  and  subjects  in  which  the  public  is  most 
interested.  Through  these  conferences  a  unity  of  thought  and  action  is 
secured  and  a  better  appreciation  is  developed  on  the  part  of  each  group — 
college  and  extension — toward  the  problems  of  the  other  group. 

Without  doubt  the  quality  of  home  economics  work  is  being  steadily 
improved.  The  aim  has  been  always  to  carry  instruction  from  the  college 
to  the  people.  More  and  more  the  instruction  is  becoming  definite  and 
progressive.  A  short  course  now  begins  in  a  given  town  just  where  the 
last  one  left  off.  Five  different  short  courses  are  offered  in  home  economics 
work,  each  but  the  last  intended  to  lead  to  another.  Thus  the  people  of 
a  community  are  given  a  five-year  course  in  five  one-week  periods  a  year 
or  more  apart.  These  separate  courses  are  so  definitely  laid  out  that  dif- 
ferent workers  may  follow  one  another  without  danger  of  omission  or 
duplication. 

RELATION   TO  THE    FARM    HOME 

The  work  is  planned  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  farm  home.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  modem  conveniences  for  the  home  and  home  furnish- 
ings. One  speaker,  to  emphasize  her  point,  has  given  a  list  of  labor  saving 
utensils  that  could  be  procured  at  the  cost  of  a  Ford  tire — about  $15. 
This  list  is  enough  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  almost  any  man  or  woman. 
Club  work  receives  attention  through  lessons  in  pamphlets  which  club 
members  may  study.  The  usual  home  economics  subjects  are  given  their 
proper  emphasis. 

Farm  homes  are  visited  on  demonstration  tours  and  in  connection  with 
short  courses,  but  this  work  has  not  been  developed  to  a  great  extent 
because  of  the  demand  from  groups  for  all  the  time  of  the  experts  that 
is  available. 

The  Smith-Lever  law  in  our  home  economics  work  has  been  a  distinct 
benefit,  because  of  the  additional  funds  it  has  provided.    There  has  been 
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no  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  these  funds  and  acknowledgment  is 
made  to  the  officers  in  the  Federal  Department  on  account  of  tbdr 
reasonable  and  helpful  attitude  in  this  connection. 

Okqanixatiok    akd    Administkatiok    Undbb    thv    Smm-LEVEa    Act    as 
Related  to  the  Home  Economics  DcpAinnNTs  and  the  Farm  Home 

By,  a.  M.  Souli 

Local  conditions  will  play  an  important  part  in  determining  the  method 
of  organisation  and  administration  which  should  be  followed  in  coordinating 
the  work  of  home  economics  departments  with  that  of  the  farm  home  in 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  In  a  considerable 
number  of  States  no  provision  has  been  made  for  coeducation,  and  hence 
domestic  science  departments  have  not  been  established  in  a  number  of  our 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges,  whether  operated  independently  or  in 
association  with  the  State  University.  Coeducation  has  not  been  publicly 
endowed  and  sanctioned  in  the  case  of  the  institution  which  I  represent, 
though  we  look  forward  with  hopeful  ambition  to  the  time  when  this  will 
be  accomplished.  Under  the  circumstances  I  have  undertaken  to  discuss 
the  subject  assigned  me  from  the  standpoint  of  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
ideal  arrangement  and  in  accordance  with  a  plan  which  would  enable  us  to 
dovetail  the  work  of  a  home  economcs  division,  as  it  relates  to  both  subject 
matter  and  extension  teaching,  into  that  of  our  present  organization. 

state 
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UNFTED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

I  T" 

STATES  RElJiTIONB  SERVICE  OTHER  BUREAUS 


In  this  scheme  the  State,  as  the  sovereign  authority,  is  placed  first,  the 
college  of  agriculture  which  it  has  created,  second.  The  institution  is 
governed  by  its  board  of  trustees,  representing  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  president  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  trustees  and,  de- 
pending largely  on  the  size  of  the  institution,  has  associated  with  hfan  in 
problems  of  administration  a  dean  or  deans,  a  council  or  cabinet  con- 
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sisting  of  the  heads  of  the  several  divisions.  In  Georgia,  the  council  or 
cabinet  idea  has  been  followed  with  gratifying  results  up  to  the  present 
time.  Naturally,  a  number  of  the  divisions  enumerated  above  have  already 
been  established,  and  such  others  as  are  needed  will  l>e  created  as  time 
elapses  and  funds  permit  It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  this  plan, 
the  extension  division  is  coordinate  in  rank  with  the  other  divisions,  and 
so  its  work  has  become  an  integral  part  of  that  of  all  the  existing  divisions. 

By  this  arrangement  a  thorough  correlation  of  effort  has  been  secured. 
Tht  whole  force  and  energy  of  the  college  and  the  service  of  all  the 
individuals  employed  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  extension  division. 
Friction  with  regard  to  many  matters  which  might  otherwise  have  arisen 
has  been  eliminated,  a  solidarity  of  effort  and  point  of  view  developed,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  attained  in  the  case  of 
an  initial  movement,  such  as  the  work  of  the  extension  division  by  reason 
of  its  recent  origin  c>till  constitutes.  Through  the  medium  of  this  plan 
the  extension  division  has  become  the  funnel  through  which  all  the  informa- 
tion garnered  by  the  officials  of  the  college  may  be  disseminated  in  the  most 
cogent  manner.  Its  work  has  been  sufficiently  dignified  and  yet  possesses 
that  balanced  relation  to  the  original,  essential,  fundamental  research  and 
teaching  departments  which  provides  for  the  largest  measure  of  equilibrium 
in  harmony  of  thought  and  continuity  of  effort  in  operating  the  institution 
as  a  whole. 

In  Georgia,  provision  has  been  made  for  carrying  into  effect  an  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  cooperative  extension  work  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  greater  i^rtion  of  it  is  directly  related 
to  the  work  of  the  States  Relations  Service,  according  to  the  well-known 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  A 
good  deal  of  work  is  also  being  carried  on  with  various  other  bureaus  of 
the  United  States  Department  of.  Agriculture,  and  in  all  cases  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  have  it  so  arranged  and  conducted  that  it  is  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  States  Relations  Service  and  the  other  bureaus  concerned. 
The  projects  as  drawn  provide  that  the  chief  of  the  college  division 
primarily  interested  shall  be  regarded  as  the  state  leader.  The  advantages 
of  this  arrangement  are  self-evident,  since  it  provides  for  the  close  identifica- 
tion and  correlation  of  all  the  work  undertaken  with  that  of  the  subject 
matter  department  to  which  it  pertains.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  distinct 
advantage  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  worked  very  satisfactorily. 

COLLEGIATE    AND   EXTBN8IOK    DIVISION    BELATIONSHIP8 

Household  Economics.  Extension  Division. 

Chief— State  leader.  Director. 

Subject  matter.  Administration. 

Correspondence.  Projects. 

Publications.  Specialists. 

Field  work.  County  agent. 

Specialists.  Demonstrator  and 
Projects.  cooperator. 

The  manner  in  which  the  activities  of  the  several  divisions  are  inter- 
related to  that  of  the  extension  division  is  portrayed  above.  Conforming 
to  the  method  of  organization  followed  in  Georgia,  the  chief  of  the  division 
is  the  state  leader  and  confers  with  the  director  of  extension,  thus  avoid- 
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ing  friction  or  misunderstanding.  The  work  is  naturally  conducted  on 
a  project  basis,  the  director  being  responsible  for  the  general  administra- 
tion, subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  projects  by  the  executive  officer 
of  the  college  and  its  board  of  trustees.  The  state  leader  is  responsible  for 
the  subject  matter  correspondence,  publications  and  the  field  work  of  the 
bpecialists  employed  to  do  extension  work  exclusively,  but  associated  directly 
with  the  division  in  charge.  The  state  leader  and  the  director  prepare  the 
projects  in  conference  with  the  local  state  or  federal  agencies  concerned. 
The  division  chief  selects  or  nominates  the  specialist,  while  the  director  of 
extension  work  relates  the  activities  of  the  specialist  to  that  of  the  county 
agent,  the  demonstrator  and  cooi>erator.  This  plan  has  proved  desirable, 
so  far  as  Georgia  is  concerned,  and  ap)>ears  to  us  to  have  many  obvious 
advantages  which  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  enumerate  in  greater  detail 
at  this  juncture. 

AOMINimATIOH :    HOME   ECONOMICS   WORK 

ExUnwian  Division 

(Director. 
State  agent  of  women. 
Assistant  state  agents,  women. 

Specialists. 
District  agents. 
County  agents. 
Cooperative  agencies. 
Individual  family,  as  unit. 


Field  force: 


I  have  pointed  out  that  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  has 
no  division  of  household  economics  at  the  present  time.  I  have  explained 
how  the  work  of  such  a  division,  if  it  were  in  existence,  would  be  correlated 
with  that  of  the  extension  division.  I  come  now  to  a  discussion  of  the 
administration  of  home  economics  work  through  the  extension  division  as  it 
has  actually  been  conducted  since  the  inception  of  the  movement  in  1909. 
Situated  as  we  are,  the  director  naturally  assigned  to  the  state  agent  and 
her  several  assistant  state  agents  the  duty  of  planning,  organising  and 
supervising  such  home  economies  work  as  it  appeared  could  be  successfully 
undertaken.  To  conduct  the  work  successfully,  a  field  force  of  specialists 
had  of  necessity  to  be  employed.  These  specialists  naturally  work  through 
the  district  agents  with  the  county  agents.  There  must  be  a  number  of 
district  agents,  becau«ie  the  county  agent  in  the  present  formative  stage 
of  extension  teaching  in  home  economics  requires  the  closest  jwssible  super- 
vision, and,  unless  there  are  a  liberal  number  of  competent  district  agents 
and  specialists,  serious  mistakes  are  likely  to  occur.  A  district  agent 
should  not  undertake  to  do  the  work  of  a  specialist,  as  a  rule,  because  of 
the  burdensome  character  of  her  supervisory  duties.  The  county  agent,  by 
reason  of  her  comparative  isolation,  must  be  kept  thoroughly  posted  and 
informed,  for  obvious  reasons,  either  by  the  district  agent,  or,  preferably, 
a  specialist,  in  order  that  provision  may  be  made  for  correct  subject-matter 
teaching  and  expert  advice  given  about  the  endless  number  of  questions 
which  the  agents  is  nsked  to  answer.  Through  the  county  agent  the  various 
ct)operative  agencies  connected  with  the  extension  service  will  be  brought 
into  line  until  the  individual  family  as  a  unit  is  ultimately  reached. 
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COUNTY   AGENT   IN    HOME   ECONOMICS 

Project: 

Formulated. 
Written. 

Activities: 

Club  organiisation  (girls). 
Home  and  social  betterment. 
Public  service  work. 

The  county  agent  should  confine  her  efforts  to  a  more  or  less  definite 
project.  With  the  service  still  in  its  initial  stage,  it  seems  best  that  this 
project  be  formulated  rather  than  written.  From  my  point  of  view,  it  is 
not  possible  to  write  out  a  definite  project  for  the  county  agent  just  at 
this  time  which  will  prove  efficient  and  workable.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  when  all  the  agencies  related  to  home  economics  work  within  a  given 
county  have  been  brought  into  line  and  the  people  educated  to  appreciate 
a  high  standard  of  service,  this  will  no  doubt  be  advisable  and  desirable; 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  too  much  missionary  work  must  of  necessity 
be  done  as  yet  to  enable  us  to  do  more  than  formulate  the  project  of  the 
agent.  A  written  project  is  a  fearsome  thing  to  most  individuals,  and,  in 
many  instances,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  county  authorities  could  be  induced 
financially  to  support  an  agent  whose  duties  were  very  much  circumscribed, 
as  would  likely  be  the  case  in  a  written  project.  It  is  also  doubtful  if  an 
agent  attempted  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  terms  and  provisions  of  a  written 
project  whether  she  would  be  able  to  win  the  esteem  and  support  for  the 
cause  which  must  of  necessity  be  secured  at  this  stage  of  its  development. 

The  activities  of  the  agent  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  confined  primarily 
to  three  lines  of  effort.  First,  club  organization  through  the  girls.  These 
may  be  of  such  a  varied  character  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate 
them,  but  they  constitute  a  definite  and  effective  means  of  getting  in  touch 
with  the  community,  because  the  young  people  are  in  a  receptive  .frame  of 
mind  and  they  are  willing  to  go  in  where  some  of  the  older  angels  fear  to 
tread.  The  second  great  problem  to  attack  should  be  that  of  home  and 
socal  betterment.  If  my  observation  is  worth  anything,  the  home  will  be 
most  effectively  reached  through  the  girls,  and  once  an  entrte  thereto  has 
l>een  attained,  it  should  not  he  difficult  to  establish  work  of  a  fundamental 
character  which  will  not  only  result  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  material 
improvement  of  the  home,  but  in  social  betterment  as  well.  The  thii*d  line 
of  effort  would  be  directed  towards  what  may  be  termed  public  service 
development.  This  includes  all  lines  of  effort  leading  to  the  proper  recog- 
nition and  support  of  home  economics  activities  in  a  given  county,  and  will 
be  attained  by  different  agents  in  various  ways,  but  primarily  through  the 
ability  to  meet  and  deal  with  the  constructive  leaders  of  the  county,  whether 
they  live  in  urban  or  in  rural  communities. 

COUNTY    ORGANIZATION     HOME     ECONOMICS 

Cooperative  alignments: 

State  and*.county  boards  of  education. 

Superintendent. 

Teachers. 

Women's  clubs. 
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Farmers'  organisations 

Banlcers  and  philanthropists. 

Special  agencies. 
The  cooperative  alignments  which  the  extension  division  in  general  and 
its  agents  should  endeavor  to  establish  in  a  county,  should  <be  essentially 
as  follows:  First,  the  work  must  be  related  to  some  definite  and  well- 
established  agency  for  which  continuity  of  effort  has  been  provided  by 
law.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  aid  of  the  state  and  county 
hoards  of  education  should  be  enlisted  through  the  superintendents  and 
teachers.  If  these  forces  can  be  brought  into  line — and  this  is  certainly 
practicable — the  foundation  for  a  unified  and  formidable  developing  effort 
has  been  laid.  Next,  the  women's  clul)s  should  be  asked  to  lend  their  aid. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  anxious  to  promote  the  extension  service,  because  they 
feel  it  is  a  definite  movement  in  which  they  are  essentially  interested  and 
which  they  can  afford  to  support  in  the  most  whole-hearted  manner.  The 
various  farmers'  organizations  existing  in  the  county  should  be  brought  into 
line.  The  officials,  as  a  rule,  are  progressive  and  liberal  and  well  dis- 
posed to  the  extension  movement.  There  are  philanthropists  in  every  com- 
munity, if  the  agent  can  find  them  and  enlist  their  sympathies.  In  every 
county  there  are  various  special  factors  and  influences  which  I  need  not 
enumerate,  the  aid  of  wliich  should  be  secured.  This  can  frequently 
be  obtained  if  they  are  approached  in  the  right  manner.  Whenever  the 
support  of  these  several  cooperative  agencies  can  be  secured,  and  the 
county  agent  possesses  desirable  personality,  a  reasonable  appreciation  of 
diplomacy,  loves  her  work  and  discharges  her  obligations  faithfully,  ex- 
cellent progress  will  be  made  in  that  particular  county. 

MAIKTEKAXCE    OF    COUNTY    AOEKTS    IK    HOME    ECONOMICS 

CoUege— SUte  Smith-Lever   )  One-half. 

United  States  Department  Agriculture — Federal  Smith-Lever  ( 

Ix>cal  support    One-half. 

Agents'  contracts  approved  by  college  and  extension  officials: 
Salary. 
Appointment. 
Qualifications. 
Duties. 
Reports. 
In  Georgia,  the  following  plan  has  been  adopted.    The  college  through 
its  state  and  federal  Smith- I^ver  or  other  resources,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  direct  or  indirect  congressional  appro- 
priation, provide  one-half  of  the  agent's  salary.    The  local  community  is 
asked  to  provide  the  other  half.    An  effort  is  always  made  to  secure  the 
money  through  a  representative  organization,  such  as  the  county  board  of 
education,  though  sometimes  the  commissioners  of  roads  and  revenues  make 
the  appropriation,  and  in  a  few  instances,  especially  when  the  work  is 
first  started,  it  has  been  supported  by  bankers,  boards  of  trade,  women's 
clubs,  or  even  by  individuals.    We  prefer  to  have  the  extension  service 
recognised  and  supported  by  an  authoritative  local  force  by  reason  of  the 
greater  stability  assured.     As  a  rule,  we  have  found  the  county  officials 
with  money  at  their  command  willing  to  appropriate  half  the  funds  needed 
for  the  maintenance  of  tl»e  agent,  and   in   some  instances  to  exceed   the 
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funds  appropriated  by  the  college  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  reason  for  desiring  local  support  is  self-evident.  It 
means  a  decided  increase  in  the  funds  available  for  the  employment  of 
agents.  It  insures  greater  local  interest  in  the  work,  and  makes  the  agents 
feel  a  larger  measure  of  responsibility  and  take  a  more  general  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  community  which  is  very  desirable.  Our  experience 
demonstrates  that  the  best  results  have  invariably  followed  when  the  agent 
has  been  the  recipient  of  both  county  and  state  funds. 

With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  agents,  contracts  for  the  payment 
of  salaries  are  drawn  at  the  college  and  approved  by  the  executive  officer 
and  the  extension  director,  and  signed  by  the  properly  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  county.  The  salary  is  fixed  upon  by  mutual  agreement. 
The  nomination  for  the  position  is  made  by  the  college  throi^h  its  exten- 
sion division  and  confirmed  by  the  States  Relations  Service.  The  selection 
and  qualifications  of  agents  are  thus  passed  upon  by  competent  persons 
and  the  appointment  not  left  to  the  caprice  of  the  community.  The  duties 
of  agents  are  jointly  outlined  by  the  college  through  its  extension  division 
and  the  States  Relations  Service,  and  weekly  reports  are  made  in  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations  of  the  offices  concerned.  The  agent  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  extension  division  and  her  contract  can  be  terminated 
in  thirty  days  if  It  should  prove  desirable  to  make  a  change.  Thus,  the 
question  of  local  aid  has  not  been  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  selection 
or  appointment  of  agents,  nor  has  their -responsiblity  to  the  central  office 
been  changed  or  minimized  thereby.  In  fact,  up  to  the  present  time  the 
^reat  majority  of  counties  have  voluntarily  asked  that  an  agent  from  out- 
side the  county  be  sent  to  them,  and  they  have  requested  that  persons 
expertly  trained  be  selected.  Unfortimately,  the  discovery  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  agents  with  that  indescribable  personality  and  that  many-sided 
training  which  would  enable  them  ta discharge  the  duties  of  such  a  position 
in  the  roost  acceptable  manner,  has  been  a  difficult  and  at  times  a  discourag- 
ing task. 

EE8ULT8   OF    PLAN 

I.  Club  organizations  through  schools. 
Formation  parent-teachers  clubs. 
Monthly  meetings. 

a.  Winter. 

b.  Summer. 

Correlation  school  and  club  work  and  home  and  school  work  by 

committees. 
Education — school  v  library. 
Sanitation — sanitary  water  supply. 
Recreation — ^play  grounds. 
Beautification — flower  beds,  etc. 
R$9uU: 

4,900  girls  enrolled. 
Five-H  brand  developed; 

Head,  hand,  heart,  health  and  home. 
Fairs,  contests  and  scholarships. 
School  a  social  center. 
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2,  Home  and  social  betterment. 

Adults  and  homes  reached  through  girU. 
Community  clubs. 
Suggestive  programs. 
Flies. 

Fireless  cooker. 
Personal  hygiene. 
Milk  production. 
Butter  making. 
Curing  meat 
Retnlt: 

Cooperation  of  parentis. 

Publicity. 

Speeches  by  leaders. 

Recreation  (humor). 

The  flve-cent  lunch. 

3.  Public  service  work. 

The  rest-room  kitchen. 
RftuU: 

Sympathy  of  urban  community. 

Preachers. 

Publicity. 

Georgia-products  dinner. 

Parades,  etc. 
Following  out  the  plan  of  organisation  outlined,  it  has  been  possible 
to  accomplish  work  of  the  character  indicated  above  in  a  very  considerable 
number  of  counties  where  home  economics  agents  have  been  employed. 
You  will  understand  from  the  preceding  statement  that  the  agent  has  not 
gone  into  the  county  without  having  some  cooperation  and  support  from 
various  essential  and  all-important  local  forces.  By  reason  of  the  co- 
ordination of  the  club  work  with  that  of  the  schools,  the  first  effort  has 
been  made  to  reach  the  girls  through  the  schools.  The  next  step  has  heea 
the  formation  of  parent-teachers  clubs  which  hold  monthly  meetings.  In 
the  winter  or  during  the  school  term  they  are  held  at  the  school;  in  the 
summer,  at  the  homes  of  the  girls.  Through  this  arrangement,  the  school 
and  the  club  and  the  home  and  the  school  have  been  correlated. 

In  each  school  four  committees  have  been  formed  and  the  parents 
have  been  included  therein  as  well.  These  committees  are:  first,  educa- 
tion; second,  sanitation;  third,  recreation;  and  fourth,  beautification.  Thus, 
through  the  organised  action  of  the  children,  a  library  has  been  started  in 
a  great  many  of  the  schools  and  the  girls*  minds  directed  towards  the  read- 
ing of  literature  dealing  with  home  economics  and  social  problems.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  committer  on  sanitation,  the  condition  of  the  buildings 
has  been  improved  and  a  sanitary  water  supply  provided.  Through  the 
committee  on  recreation,  the  play  grounds  have  been  cleaned  up  and  made 
available  for  various  sports  with  most  beneficial  results.  Through  the 
committee  on  beautification,  the  school  grounds  have  been  decorated  with 
trees,  shrubs  and  flower  beds.  Thus,  the  whole  point  of  view  of  these  girls 
has  been  changed  and  that  of  their  parents  as  well,  because  all  have  been 
brought  together  in  a  cooperative  eflFort  to  improve  the  school  and  make 
it  a  social  center,  and  this  has  naturally  reacted  on  the  homes  In  a  helpful 
manner. 
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Our  60  county  agents  in  domestic  science  enrolled  last  year  4^00  girls 
in  their  canning  clubs.  These  girls  were  taught  to  put  up  the  Five-H 
brand  of  canned  goods,  which  stands  for  the  development  of  the  head, 
hand,  heart,  health  and  home.  I  would  like  to  add  a  sixth  letter  standing 
for  happiness.  At  first  this  was  known  as  the  Four-H  brand  and  it  imme- 
diately became  so  popular  that  a  specific  demand  sprang  up  for  the  goods 
bearing  this  label.  This  will  indicate  to  you  how  effectively  the  teaching  of 
one  simple  but  definite  thing  to  4,200  girls,  namely,  the  canning  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  has  taken  hold  of  the  people  of  a  Commonwealth. 

Consequent  upon  the  formation  of  clubs  in  Georgia  a  few  years  ago, 
many  counties  and-  hundreds  of  schools  now  have  an  annual  fair  and  con- 
test at  which  numerous  prizes  are  given.  A  number  of  scholarships  are 
also  awarded  to  the  short  courses  held  annually  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  Thus  the  school  has  been  made  a  social  center  and  the  whole 
outlook  on  life  of  some  thousands  of  girls  changed,  their  point  of  view 
made  definite,  their  lives  constructive,  and  their  vision  of  the  future  and 
what  it  may  hold  for  them  through  the  benign  influence  of  education  ampli- 
fied in  a  manner  which  baffles  adequate  description. 

Through  the  home  and  social  betterment  effort  of  the  agents,  the  adults 
in  the  homes  have  been  reached  directly  in  some  considerable  measure, 
but  ))rimarily  through  the  organization  of  the  girls  into  canning  clubs. 
Wherever  the  housewives  have  Ijccome  sufficiently  interested,  community 
clubs  have  been  formed  which  meet  monthly,  and  to  these  gatherings  the 
men  have  been  invited.  On  these  occasions  suggestive  talks  and  demon- 
strations have  been  made,  thereby  enabling  the  agent  to  arouse  the  self- 
interest  of  the  community.  For  instance,  one  of  these  gatherings  devoted 
its  energies  to  a  study  of  the  house  fiy  and  methods  for  its  control  and 
eradication.  The  importance  of  this  need  not  be  emphasized.  The  subject 
of  the  fireless  cooker  with  demonstrations  constituted  another  program. 
Personal  hygiene  has  been  discussed  in  many  localities,  the  leader  being 
an  eminent  physician  and  therefore  capable  of  commanding  the  respect  of 
his  hearers.  Milk  production,  butter  making  and  the  curing  of  meat  have 
all  been  stressed  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  Thus,  the  formation 
of  these  community  clubs  has  been  made  the  basis  of  reaching  the  home, 
providing  in  some  measure  for  the  dissemination  of  a  vast  amount  of  the 
most  important  information  in  a  happy  and  effective  manner,  and  for  the 
recreation  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  hundreds  of  people  living  in  the 
open  country  and  who  are  literally  drying  up  because  they  lack  distraction, 
entertainment  and  the  wholesome  benefits  which  flow  from  the  cultivation 
and  expression  of  humor. 

Under  the  head  of  public  service  undertakings,  rest  rooms  and  kitchens 
have  been  established  in  some  of  our  larger  towns.  In  other  words, 
besides  providing  suitable  rest  rooms,  a  kitchen  with  all  modern  facilities 
and  attachments  has  also  been  developed,  thereby  enabling  the  women  who 
come  in  from  the  country  not  only  to  obtain  rest  but  information  as  well. 
As  a  rule,  demonstrations  are  held  in  these  kitchens  on  Saturdays.  The 
kitchen,  of  course,  has  been  furnished  by  the  local  merchants  and  demon- 
strations are  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  agent,  and  other  competent 
and  disinterested  persons.  One  agent,  for  example,  interested  a  trained 
nurse  who  gave  a  series  of  lessons  on  cooking  for  sick  people  and  invalids 
to  a  group  of  rural  mothers  who  were  glad  to  acquire  such  helpful  in- 
formation.   By  this  plan  the  sympathies  of  the  urban  and  rural  communi- 
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ties  have  been  cemented  together,  the  interest  of  the  preachers,  who  are  a 
force  in  every  part  of  tlie  country,  secured,  a  desirable  degree  of  publicity 
obtained,  and  the  extension  service  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
in  a  forceful  manner  by  the  preparation  through  the  club  members  of 
what  we  term  locally  a  Georgia-products  dinner. 

ONE  aoekt's  KECoao,  1916 

1.  Club  orgHnixation. 

Girls  enrolled— garden  and  canning   60 

Vegetables   canned    41;965  pounds 

Value  of  club  garden  products $S7SJt5 

Profit  per  one-tenth  acre  garden  IB5.75 

Record   report    $96.50 

Girls  making  caps  and  aprons   50 

Canning  and  cooking  demonstrations   150 

Number  winter  gardens    12 

2.  Home  and  social  betterment. 

Women    demonstrators     50 

Parent-teachers    clubs    li 

Attendance  at   1 W  meetings    13,800 

Vacation  meetings  in  lionies. 
Renults: 

Firelcss   cookers    59 

Wheeled   trays    10 

Fly  traps    ^ 95 

Ironing    boards    8 

Kitchen   cabinets    19 

Shower  baths  7 

Butter  made  by  demonstrators   7,000  pounds 

(Price  doubled  from  20  to  40  cents). 

Poultry  maintained increased  50  percent 

Preserving  demonstrations   50 

Demonstrations  by  agents   150 

Dairy   demonstrations    14 

Poultry — spraying,  egg  testing    10 

Gardening,  hot  beds,  etc 8 

Cooking,  lunches,  etc 80 

Bulletins  distributed    9,500 

Miles   traveled .5,980 

3.  Public  service  work. 

Organization : 

Rest  room. 

Model  kitchen. 

Preparedness. 

Model  dairy. 
Cooperation : 

Ministers. 

Public  officials. 

People  generally. 

The  practical  application  of  a  theory  is  always  a  matter  of  interest;  and 
to  this  end  the  effort  of  one  agent  for  about  ten  months  of  the  year  1916 
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is  presented  as  informatioii.  Notice  that  her  achieyements  have  been 
sommarised  under  the  three  heads  of  club  organization,  home  and  social 
betterment  and  public  scrvicework.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
the  60  girls  enrolled  by  this  agent  in  the  various  clubs  accomplished. 
Observe  that  they  canned  41^5  pounds  of  vegetables  valued  at  ^75.S5,  the 
average  profit  from  their  one-tenth  acre  gardens  being  935.T5.  Who  can 
measure  the  value  of  the  service  work  performed  in  this  community?  Who 
can  correctly  estimate  the  effect  of  these  demonstrations  on  the  lives  of 
these  girls  or  the  community  in  which  they  reside?  They  have  been  taught 
a  new  industry  and  have  been  shown  what  the  land  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing under  wise  management.  They  possess  some  appreciation  at  least 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  plant  growth  and  development.  They 
have  learned  in  a  measure  the  value  of  money,  the  possibilities  of  earning 
it,  and  the  power  of  their  latent  energies  when  capitalised  by  education. 
Not  only  were  these  girls  taught  to  can,  but  they  made  caps  and  aprons 
and  so  were  familiarized  with  the  elementary  principles  of  sewing.  In 
addition,  the  agent  condocted  150  canning  and  cooking  demonstrations 
with  them  and  succeeded  in  having  13  winter  gardens  started  in  con- 
nection with  the  schools.  This  certainly  constitutes  an  instructive  record 
and  has  undoubtedly  set  in  motion  forces  which  will  exert  a  cumulative 
effect  on  this  county's  welfare  and  prosperity  for  many  years  to  come. 

Under  the  head  of  home  and  social  betterment,  this  agent  had  50 
women  demonstrators  and  organized  19  parent-teachers  clubs  which  held 
144  meetings  during  the  year,  attended  by  19,800  persons.  As  a  result- 
ant of  these  meetings  and  demonstrations,  50  flreless  cookers,  10  wheel 
trays,  95  fly  traps,  8  ironing  boards,  19  kitchen  cabinets  and  7  shower 
baths  were  installed  in  the  homes  of  the  various  members.  Seven  thousand 
pounds  of  butter  were  made  and  the  quality  so  improved  that  the  price 
was  raised  from  90  to  40  cents  a  pound.  The  number  and  quality  of  the 
poultry  maintained  on  the  farms  from  which  these  women  demonstrators 
came  increased  by  50  percent.  To  effect  these  changes  the  agent  made 
150  general  demonstrations,  50  preserving  demonstrations,  14  dairy  demon- 
strations, 10  poultry,  spraying  and  egg-testing  demonstrations,  8  garden 
and  hot-bed  demonstrations,  and  80  school  lunch  cooking  demonstrations. 
She  also  distributed  9,500  bulletins  and  traveled  approximately  6,000  miles. 
She  induced  the  merchants  of  the  chief  city  in  the  county  to  establish  a 
rest  room  and  model  kitchen,  conducted  a  preparedness  parade,  started  a 
model  dairy,  and  won  the  cooperation  of  the  ministers,  public  officials  and 
people  generally. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  good  woman  has  accomplished  results  which 
justify  my  faith  in  the  plan  of  organizing  an  extension  division  which  we 
have  followed  in  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture.  No  doubt  our 
scheme  will  need  to  be  modified  from  time  to  time  as  the  work  progresses, 
but  it  seems  well  designed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  situation, 
and  I  feel  will  enable  us  to  reach  an  ever-increasing  number  of  girls  and 
women,  bringing  within  their  grasp  the  fundamental  knowledge  essential 
to  the  ordering  of  their  lives  and  homes  along  the  most  constructive  and 
efSCient  lines.  If  this  can  be  done,  as  now  seems  feasible,  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  will  have  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  home  and  social  betterment. 
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Mi8s  Maitha  Vax  REVMEiJkBB  of  Ncw  York.  The  nature  and  scope 
of  the  subject  matter  of  home  economics  gives  it  a  coordinate  place  with 
the  subject  matter  of  agriculture.  It  is  not  a  sub-division  of  agriculture 
In  the  same  sense  as  are  poultry  husbandry,  dairy  industry  and  soils. 
Home  economics  arises  from  the  needs  of  all  the  people  and  relates  to  the 
work  of  the  home  in  its  physical  care  of  all  persons  and  its  inspiration  of 
ideals  of  citizenship.  Home  economics  finds  its  place  readily  in  a  college 
of  agriculture  because  it  takes  up  the  subject  where  agriculture  leaves  off. 
Agriculture  is  concerned  with  production  and  distribution;  home  economics 
is  concerned  with  consumption.  The  success  of  agriculture  is  partly  de- 
pendent upon  consumption  and  distribution;  home  economics  is  much  con- 
cerned with  production  and  distribution. 

Governments  are  interested  in  these  large  factors  of  success  and  ap- 
propriations are  made  to  extend  education  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics. Naturally  the  business  of  farming  has  been  developed  faster  than 
the  business  of  homemaking,  although  efficiency  in  the  business  of  farming 
depends  largely  upon  efficient  housekeeping. 

The  extension  of  home  economics  brings  up  problems  which  agricul- 
tural subjects  do  not,  because  of  the  difference  in  preparation  of  workers 
and  the  difference  in  audience.  Appropriations  made  for  extension  of  these 
subjects,  if  in  a  college  of  agriculture,  are  administered  by  a  director  of 
extension,  who  may  or  may  not  be  the  dean  of  the  college.  It  is  well  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  administrative  matters  as  they  concern  the 
business  side  of  all  the  work,  naturally  fall  into  one  office.  At  the  point 
of  subject  matter,  however,  there  naturally  lies  a  division  of  responsibility, 
because  the  director  of  extension  is  a  man  trained  in  agriculture  and  not  in 
home  economics.  As  regards  subject  matter,  it  seems  desirable  to  give  a 
coordinate  and  at  the  same  time  a  cooperative  standing  to  home  economics 
extension  enterprises.  The  machinery  for  extension  of  both  subjects  may 
t>e  in  the  same  office,  but  the  organisation  of  subject  matter  and  plans  for 
reaching  the  homes  should  lie  in  the  subject  matter  department  By  this 
plan  we  should  have  a  director  of  extension  whose  function  is  business  ad- 
ministration for  the  whole  and  the  extension  of  agricultural  subject  matter, 
and  another  person  who  is  responsible  for  plans  and  subject  matter  in  home 
economics.  This  person  should  be  the  head  of  the  department  of  home 
economics  or  a  niemlier  of  the  department  enjoying  the  same  academic 
privileges  as  resident  instructors. 

Home  economics,  having  as  broad  a  field  from  which  to  extend  as  agri- 
culture, needs  specialists,  as  in  agriculture,  who  should  have  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  department  as  resident  specialists.  Nothing  short  of  time  spent 
each  year  in  home  economics  laboratories  as  a  source  of  material  will  give 
the  same  value  to  extension  teaching  as  to  college  teaching.  The  extension 
worker  in  home  economics  should  have  similar  qualifications  as  the  college 
instructor,  with  other  necessary  qualifications  to  fit  her  for  this  piece  of 
work.  If  the  extension  worker  is  divorced  from  the  department,  she  is 
not  in  a  position  to  extend  the  work  of  the  department  There  should  not 
be  in  one  college  two  sources  of  the  same  subject  matter.  When  the  Smith- 
I^ver  money  became  available  under  which  extension  projects  might  be 
worked  out  for  homemaking  as  well  as  for  agriculture,  it  necessitated  a 
study  of  methods  to  place  the  subject  matter  as  developed  in  the  colleges 
upon  an  educational  basis,  and  the  first  problem  was  one  of  organization 
nnd  method  rather  than  content  of  subject  matter.    The  next  development 
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is  one  of  making  the  subject  matter  of  home  economics  fit  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Instructors  in  education  have  applied  principles  to  the  teaching  of 
home  economics  as  well  as  to  agriculture.  A  good  department  of  home 
economics  should  not  be  without  such  assistance.  In  the  meantime,  re- 
search and  organization  of  subject  matter  has  proceeded  in  various  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  The  extension  worker  should  be  connectcjd  with 
this  organization. 

It  has  been  said  that  home  economics  has  nothing  to  extend.  A  large 
body  of  fact  has  been  worked  out  by  men  and  women  which  relates  to  foods 
and  nutrition,  health,  housing,  clothing  and  social  home  welfare,  which 
can  only  be  successfully  extended  by  specialists.  The  selection  of  untrained 
women  for  this  work  has  led  to  the  comment  of  lack  of  material.  Better 
to  say  that  some  extension  workers  have  nothing  to  extend  than  to  say  that 
well  founded  departments  of  home  economics  have  nothing  to  extend. 
Neither  should  the  amount  of  subject  matter  to  be  extended  be  judged  by 
those  who  have  specialized  in  other  lines.  Subject  matter  in  home  economics 
should  meet  the  needs  of  the  people..  The  extension  worker  should  con- 
nect those  needs  with  the  source  of  material.  A  department  of  home  eco- 
nomics needs  such  vitalization  and  is  much  stronger  for  having  work  in 
extension. 

Home  economics  is  not  confined  to  woman's  work.  It  is  related  to 
right  living  in  which  men  and  women  are  both  concerned.  Subject  matter 
for  such  up-building  may  be  given  by  a  man  or  by  a  woman  according  to 
preparation  and  experience.  Much  of  the  subject  matter  embraced  in 
home  economics  has  its  origin  in  research  conducted  by  men  and  may  be 
extended  by  men  if  more  preu^tical  to  be  so.  Cooperation  should  be  had 
with  departments  of  the  college  which  are  doing  parallel  work  which  may 
be  useful  in  the  home,  such  as  rural  engineering,  rural  art,  dairy  and 
poultry  husbandry.  Home  economic  workers  apply  such  subject  matter  to 
home  life  or  the  teaching  may  be  given  direct  by  those  who  are  fommlating 
such  knowledge. 

Administration  and  organization  in  connection  with  extension  projects 
should  be  conducted  in  a  way  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  expense. 
The  worker  in  each  division,  agriculture  and  home  economics,  is  helpless  in 
directing  the  subject  matter  of  the  other,  but  the  office  of  administration 
established  by  agriculture  may  well  be  the  center  of  administrative  work. 
Ultimately  there  is  a  common  interest,  for  men  and  women  in  lM)th  fields 
are  continually  working  together  on  those  projects  related  to  the  farm  and 
home  and  the  upbuilding  of  a  better  rural  community. 

Oroaxtzatiok  and  Administration  Under  the  Smith-I-ever  Act,  of  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics,  Division  of  Extension,  College 

OF   AGR1CITI.TURE,    UnIVERSTTT   OF   TENNESSEE    AND   ITS    RELA- 
TION TO  THE  Farm  Homes  of  Tennessee 

Bt  Miss  Virginia  P.  Moorb 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Smith-I-^ver  Act,  demonstration  work  for  the 
women  in  the  farm  homes  of  Tennessee  has  been  put  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  home  demonstration  branch  is  a  vital  department  in  the  divi- 
sion of  extension  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  This  work  is  in  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  director  of  extension  and  the  assistant  director  in 
home  demonstration.    These  in  turn  are  assisted  in  the  administration  of 
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the  yarioas  lines  of  work  by  three  district  agents,  one  for  each  of  the 
following  geograpliic  divisions:  East  Tennessee  comprising  34  counties.  Mid- 
dle Tennessee  41  counties,  and  West  Tennessee  SI  counties.  There  are,  in 
addition,  two  district  supervisors  (colored)  who  assist  in  tlie  supervision 
of  the  work  for  negroes.  The  various  lines  of  work  are  planned  and  devel- 
oped under  the  direction  of  the  administrative  officers,  by  specialists  in 
home  economics  and  in  health.  The  men  specialists  of  the  division,  of  whom 
there  are  12,  are  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to  assist  in  our  work.  There 
are  3^  county  agents  In  home  demonstration  work,  who  are  employed  from 
8  to  19  months. 

The  home  demonstration  work  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  canning 
club  work  for  girls,  which  liad  been  in  existence  in  Tennessee  two  years 
before  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  With  the  increase  of  funds, 
the  work  with  the  girls  has  expanded,  and,  step  by  step,  the  work  for 
women  is  being  done  in  a  very  definite  way.  Our  most  successful  work  is 
developed  on  the  demonstration  plan  in  counties  where  there  are  county 
agents  although  urgent  demands  are  met  in  counties  where  there  are  no 
local  representatives  of  the  division.  Movable  schools  are  conducted  in 
many  of  the  latter.  For  example,  the  home  demonstration  department 
directs  and  assists  the  homemakers'  departments  of  the  three  sectional 
farmers*  institutes  in  Tennessee.  There  are  more  than  9,000  women  en- 
rolled in  these  organisations.  The  more  successful  home  demonstration 
clubs  are  in  the  counties  where  the  girls'  club  work  has  been  previously 
developed. 

The  home  demonstration  clubs  are  organized  both  on  the  community 
and  on  the  individual  plan.  The  method  used  is  to  call  the  women  of  the 
community  together  intp  an  organization  for  home  and  community  better- 
ment. Possibly  from  6  to  ^  members  will  consent  to  act  along  a  spe- 
cific line  as  demonstrators  in  their  respective  homes.  It  may  be  a  demon- 
stration of  the  continuous  garden;  the  saving  of  the  surplus  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  the  best  canning  methods;  the  raising  of  poultry  according 
to  approved  methods;  the  improvement  and  the  increase  of  the  supply  of 
milk  and  butter  in  the  farm  home ;  the  emphasizing  of  health  problems ;  and 
of  proper  food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc. 

Tlie  exchange  of  experience  is  most  valuable  where  there  are  several 
hi  a  home  demonstration  club  at  work  on  diflferent  problems.  W^onien 
often  ask  to  l>e  enrolled  ils  demonstrators  in  two  or  more  lines  of  work. 
These  women  are  unconsciously  acting  as  teachers  for  the  whole  community. 
"Cietting  together*'  is  most  valuable.  Many  Isolated  women  who  are  met  in 
their  homes  by  the  county  agent,  are  helped  along  specific  lines  by  the  in- 
dividual aid  plan.  The  women  learn  how  to  develop  and  improve  the  ex- 
isting methods  in  household  management  so  as  to  economize  in  time,  labor 
and  money.  Special  emphasis  is  being  given  to  home  conveniences.  Home 
demonstration  members  often  cissist  in  developing  the  life  of  the  community 
by  taking  a  more  active  interest  in  girls'  clubs,  in  recreation,  in  cooperative 
associations,  and  in  school  and  religious  activities  of  the  community. 

The  county  agents  usually  organize  the  county  under  the  direction  of 
the  district  agent  and  with  the  advice  of  county  superintendent  of  schools 
into  10  to  30  club  centers  the  number  depending  largely  upon  local  condi- 
tions. Club  meetings  are  held  once  or  twice  a  month,  either  in  some  home 
or  at  the  schoolhouse.  The  county  agent  endeavors  to  l>e  with  each  club  at 
least  once  a  month. 
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The  home  demonstration  department  of  the  division  of  extension  sends 
out  bi-monthly  programs  for  the  girls'  and  women's  work  and  bulletins  on 
specific  lines  of  work. 

A     FEW     COKCBETB     EXAMPLES     OF     WHAT     DEMONSTRATION     WORK     HAS     ACCOM- 
PLISHED IX  TENNESSEE 

Mary  Harris,  freckled-faced,  cross-eyed  and  very  timid,  developed 
within  two  years  so  that  she  has  won  sweepstakes  at  two  fairs,  was  local 
chairman  of  the  canning  demonstrations  at  the  district  fair  and  girls'  teams 
directed  by  her  gave  successful  cannmg  demonstrations. 

Self-confidence,  the  result  of  successful  work,  has  made  Mary  look  one 
"straight  in  the  face."  She  is  now  a  capable,  good  looking  girl.  Her  en- 
thusiasm is  contagious  and  her  development  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  the  county  agent,  who  has  worked  patiently  with  her.  Her  record  for 
1915-16  follows: 

1915  1916 

Pounds  of  tomatoes 3,417  2,071 

Pounds  of  other  products 4,270 

Cans  of  tomatoes  410  18 

Cans  of  other  products 1,826  955 

Total  number  of  cans  2,236  973 

Value  of  vegetables  sold   $    4.40        $102.40 

Totpl  receipts    228.49  434.60 

Expenses  deducted    17.79  74.84 

Net   profit    210.70  359.56 

In  one  county  ten  centers  have  been  organized  for  the  rural  women; 
regular  meetings  are  held  every  two  weeks.  Women,  who  heretofore  left 
home  but  once  or  twice  a  year,  now  put  on  their  best  bib  and  tucker  and 
attend  these  meetings.  All  meetings  are  planned  not  to  interfere  with 
household  duties.  A  marked  difference  in  the  personal  appearance  and  a 
more  cheerful  and  happier  expression  is  noticed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  farmer's  attitude  toward  the  women 
of  his  family  is  undergoing  a  change.  A  decided  tendency  is  observed  to 
provide  for  theiti  better  home  conveniences  with  a  resulting  t)etter  under- 
standing between  all  members  of  the  family. 

Matrimony  has  claimed  a  number  of  the  first  club  girls.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  they  are  making  an  impression  upon  the  communities  where 
their  new  homes  are  located. 

Several  of  the  first  year  girls  are  in  college  now,  preparing  to  make 
rural  workers.  They  have  earned  enough  money  wherewith  to  provide  for 
their  education,  largely  through  club  activities. 

Several  mortgages  have  been  lifted  from  homes  through  the  efforts  of 
the  club  girls. 

Eleven  homes  in  Montgomery  County  have  installed  waterworks.  This 
was  done  under  the  direction  of  the  county  home  demonstration  agent. 

Mrs.  Campbell  says  that  she  cannot  express  in  words  what  the  home 
demonstration  work  has  been  to  them.  However,  this  is  the  effort  she 
made:  "It  has  made  us  think;  it  has  made  us  study  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  home  from'  a  scientific  standpoint;  we  see  bread-making  and  cooking 
of  meats  and  vegetables  in  a  new  light.  Our  mental  visions  have  been 
broadened.    We  have  been  brought  into  a  closer  relation  with  the  experi- 
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ment  station,  the  fanners*  institute,  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington." 

T.  D.  Boyd  of  I^uisiana.  It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  two  great 
associations,  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  and  this 
body,  should  meet  at  a  time  when  large  questions  affecting  the  interests  of 
their  constituent  colleges  are  being  discussed  in  Congress,  without  coming 
to  some  agreement  with  regard  to  these  measures;  and  yet  tiiat  no  such 
agreement  has  been  found  is  evident  from  the  divergent  resolutions  passed 
i>y  the  two  Associations  yesterday  and  the  day  before.  Their  Executive 
Committees  should  get  together  and  agree  upon  some  common  ground  on 
which  all  may  unite.  We  should  give  our  Executive  Committee  some  spe- 
cific thing  to  do  and  should  require  it  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the 
committee  representing  the  State  Universities.  Should  we  not,  moreover, 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  President  Wilson  is  a  man  who  has  made 
a  lifelong  study  of  educational  problems,  and  who,  if  we  may  judge  the 
future  by  the  past,  will  have  some  influence  in  shaping  legislation  in  thli 
present  Congress  on  matters  in  which  he  takes  a  deep  interest? 

On  these  accounts,  I  have  prepared  a  resolution  covering  these  points 
for  reference  to  the  Executive  Committee.     It  reads  as  follows: 

**  Whereas,  several  bills  extending  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
cducatitHi  in  the  Stales  are  now  pending  in  C/OngreJ4s,  and  other  measures 
of  similar  purport  are  being  discussed  or  proposed;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  President  of  the  United  States  Ls  deeply  and 
sj>ecially  interested  in  education;  therefore 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  is  hereby  in- 
structed to  seek  an  audience  with  the  President  before  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  to  lay  before  him  the  opinions  and  desires  of  this  Association 
regarding  said  congressional  legislation,  and  in  particular  to  stress  ttie 
conviction  that  in  the  educational  relations  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  several  States  there  should  be  no  radical  departure  from  the 
methods  that  have  been  found  satisfactory  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  I^nd-Grant  Act  of  1862  and  the  subsequent  acts  supple- 
mentary thereto. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  be  invited  to  join  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  this  Association  in  the  proposed  conference  with  the  President. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  the  two  Executive  Committees,  or  their 
chairmen,  are  hereby  instructed  (as  to  one  committee)  and  requested  (as 
to  the  other)  to  appear  before  the  Senate  and  House  committees  to  which 
these  bills  have  been  referred  and  make  such  presentation  of  the  views  of 
the  two  Associations  as  they  may  deem  wise  and  expedient" 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  President.  The  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  projects  and 
correlation  of  research  will  be  presented  by  its  chairman  on  the  part  of  this 
Association,  Dean   F.  B.   Mum  ford  of  Missouri. 
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Report  of  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Projects  and  Correlation  of 

Research 

The  joint  standing  committee  on  projects  and  correlation  of  research 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  research  projects  now  active 
in  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  State  Experiment 
Stations.     It  seeks: 

1.  To  determine  if  there  now  exists  any  wasteful,  unnecessary  or  per- 
haps harmful  duplication  of  effort  within  these  agencies. 

2.  To  recommend  general  principles  which  may  be  applied  at  this  time, 
to  the  end  that  public  funds  may  be  more  efficiently  and  economically 
utilized. 

3.  To  suggest  definite  opportunities  for  the  -correlation  of  investigative 
projects,  planned  with  a  view  of  solving  the  same  or  similar  problems. 

4.  To  determine  the  facts,  to  interpret  the  results,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations, in  order  that  greater  efficiency  may  he  obtained;  in  some  cases 
by  hastening  the  completion  of  important  work  and  in  others  by  securing 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  by  a  combined  attack  on  the  same 
problem  at  the  same  time  at  several  locations. 

The  committee  has  undertaken  to  make  as  careful  and  complete  a  sur- 
vey as  may  be  of  existing  research  projects  in  the  State  Stations  and  the 
Federal  Department.  This  survey  has  not  been  completed.  Every  station 
director  has  been  asked  to  file  a  list  of  the  projects  now  active  in  his  sta- 
tion, and  two-thirds  of  them  have  supplied  this  information.  The  printed 
program  of  work  published  by  the  Federal  Department  indicates  the  nature 
and  scope  of  its  research  projects.  The  committee  now  has  on  file  a  list 
of  aboiit  1,900  investigative  projects  located  in  the  stations  and  about  750 
in  the  Federal  Department.  No  final  generalizations  as  to  the  extent  of 
duplication  can  now  be  made.  However,  the  information  already  available 
justifies  the  statement  that  duplication  is  frequent  and  that  in  part  it  may 
be  avoided  by  voluntary  cooperation  through  conference  of  investigators. 

The  committee  believes  that  if  the  information  now  in  hand  touching 
station  projects  were  made  available  in  some  such  way  as  is  done  by  the 
Federal  Department  in  connection  with  its  published  program  of  work, 
a  most  valuable  means  would  be  afforded  of  bringing  about  cooperation  of 
effort  and  greater  efficiency  and  economy  would  be  secured.  It  hopes  to 
present  at  the  next  convention  of  this  Association  a  reasonably  complete 
list  of  the  active  research  projects  of  the  several  stations  similar  to  the 
previously  mentioned  departmental  list. 

W.  A.  Taylor, 
J.  G.  Mohi£r, 
Milton  Whitney, 

W.    R.    DODSON, 

Jacob   G.   I^ipman, 
f.  b.  mumford. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  projects  and  correla- 
tion of  research  was  received. 

The  President.  I  will  ask  Messrs.  A.  M.  Peter  and  Geo.  Roberts  of 
Kentucky,  and  H.  A.  Morgan  of  Tennessee  to  report  a  suitable  minute 
concerning  the  recent  death  of  Director  J.  H.  Kastle  of  Kentucky. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  9  A.  M.,  Friday,  November  17. 
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The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9^.  M.  by  President  Thome. 

The  Preside  XT.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  extension  organisa- 
tion and  policy  will  be  presented  by  its  chairman.  Director  C  W.  Pugsley. 

Report  of  CoMicrrrEE  ox  Bxteksion  Oroaxization  axd  Pouct 

During  the  winter  and  rarly  spring  of  1916  the  chairman  of  your  com- 
mittee received  a  number  of  letters  from  extension  directors  suggesting 
matters  which  should,  be  taken  up  in  conference  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  representatives  of  the  States  Relations  Service.  These  matters 
dealt  largely  with  the  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture. 

It  was  suggested  by  several  directors  that  the  chairman  of  your  com- 
mittee should  secure  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  agricultural  col- 
leges concerning  the  working  of  the  memorandum  of  understanding  between 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  various  State  Col- 
leges, submitted  June,  1914,  in  order  that  these  expressions  might  supply 
to  the  committee  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  will  of  the  colleges  as  based 
upon  their  experiences  since  the  memorandum  of  understanding  went  into 
effect. 

Accordingly  letters  were  sent  to  all  the  extension  directors  and  to  all 
presidents  and  deans  of  agricultural  colleges.  Forty-three  replies  were 
received  from  37  States.  A  tabulation  of  these  replies  showed  that  while 
15  of  the  States  reported  that  the  relations  were  satisfactory  in  all  respects, 
26  made  more  or  less  serious  complaints  concerning  the  existing  methods 
of  cooperation. 

The  questionnaire  sent  to  the  directors  of  extension  and  college  ex- 
ecutives read  as  follows: 

1.  Has  the  general  memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  Col- 
lege and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  been  carried  out  in  your  State? 

9,  Is  the  cooperative  relation  existing  between  the  Department  and 
the  extension  service  of  the  College  perfectly  satisfactory  to  your  State? 

If  not,  in  what  way  was  it  is  unsatisfactory? 

3.  If  there  have  been  any  violations  of  agreements,  or  any  unsatis- 
factory occurrences,  will  you  please  specifically  itemize  them. 

4.  Has  the  handling  of  Smith-Lever  funds  and  department  funds  used 
for  extension  work  in  your  State  been  entirely  satisfactory? 

If  not,  give  specific  instances. 

5.  Is  the  method  of  project  work  now  in  vogue  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  perfectly  agreeable  in  every  way,  and  have  the  projects 
t)een  adhered  to? 

If  not,  give  specific  instances. 

6.  Have  any  people  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture done  extension  work  in  your  State  without  consulting  the  college 
authorities  and  without  taking  the  matter  up  through  the  extension  service 
of  the  College  and  the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture? 

If  so,  please  give  specific  instances. 

The  replies  were  carefully  gone  over  by  the  committee  and  excerpts 
from  them  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee.    In  these  replies  30 
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specific  instances  of  violations  of  the  existing  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing were  given. 

It  might  be  well  in  considering  the  matters  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee to  quote  the  general  memorandum  of  understanding  which  has  been 
signed  by  the  presidents  of  most  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  Ag^culture. 

Memorandum  op  Understand! ho 
between  the 


▲KD   THE 

United  States  Department  op  Agriculture 
regarding  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 

in  the  state  op 

Whereas, has,  or  may  hereafter  have, 

under  its  control  federal  and  state  funds  for  extension  work  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics,  which  are  and  may  be  supplemented  by  funds 
contributed  for  similar  purposes  by  counties  and  other  organications  and 
by  individuals  within  said  State,  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has,  or  may  hereafter  have,  funds  appropriated  directly  to  it 
by  Congress  which  can  be  spent  for  demonstration  and  other  forms  of 
extension  work  in  the  State  of 

Therefore,  with  a  view  to  securing  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  con- 
duct of  extension  work  in  the  State  of ,  the  President  of  the 

,  acting  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 

of  said and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 

hereby  make  the  following  memorandum  of  understanding  with  reference 

to  cooperative  relations  between  said   and  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  organisation  and  conduct  of  extension 
work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  State  of 

I.    The agrees: 

(a)  To  organize  and  maintain  a  definite  and  distinct  administrative 
division  for  the  management  and  conduct  of  extension  work  in  agriculture 

and  home  economics,  with  a  responsible  leader  selected  by  the 

and  satisfactory  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

(6)  To  administer  through  such  extension  division  thus  organized 
any  and  all  funds  it  has  or  may  hereafter  receive  for  such  work  from 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  or  the  State  legislature,  by  allotment 
from  its  Board  of or  from  any  other  source ; 

(c)  To  cooperate  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
all  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  which  said  Depart- 
ment is  or  shall  be  authorized  by  Congress  to  conduct  in  the  State  of 


II.    The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  agrees: 

(a)  To  establish  and  maintain  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
states  relations  committee,  pending  the  authorization  by  Congress  of  a 
States  Relations  Service,  which  shall  represent  the  .Department  in  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  all  cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  in  which  the  Department  shall  participate  in  the  State  of 
and  shall  have  charge  of  the  department's  business  connected 
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with  the  administration,  of  all  funds  provided  to  the  States  under  the 
Smith-Leyer  Act 

(6)  To  conduct  in  cooperation  with all  demonstration  and 

other  forms  of  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  whidi 
the   Department   is  authorised   by   Congress   to  conduct   in   the   State   of 


III.  The  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

mutually  agree: 

(a)  That,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of and 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  their  duly  appointed  representatives,  the 
cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  State 

of   involving  the  use  of  direct  Congressional  appropriations 

to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be  planned  under  the  joint  super- 
vision of  the  Director  of  Extension  Work  of  and  the  Agri- 
culturist in  charge  of  Demonstration  Work  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  North  and  West';  and  that  the  approved  plans 

for  such  cooperative  extension  work  in  the  State  of shall  be 

executed  through  the  extension  division  of  the in  accordance 

with  the  terms  oT  the  individual  project  agreements; 

(6)  That  all  agents  appointed  for  cooperative  extension  work  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  in  the  State  of under  this  memo- 
randum and  subsequent  project  agreements,  involving  the  use  of  direct 
Congressional  appropriations  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  shall  be 

joint  representatives  of  the and  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture,  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  the  project  agree- 
ments; and  the  cooperation  shall  be  plainly  set  forth  in  all  publications 
or  other  printed  matter  issued  and  used  in  connection  with  said  cooperative 

extension  work  by  either   or  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture; 

(c)  That  the  plans  for  the  use  of  the  Smith-Lever  fund,  except  so  far 
as  this  fund  is  employed  in  cooperative  proj^ts  involving  the  use  of  de- 
partment funds,  shall  be  made  by  the  extension  division  of  the 

but  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  and  when  so  approved 
shall  be  executed  by  the  extension  division  of  said  

(d)  That  the  headquarters  of  the  state  organisation  contemplated  in 
this  nienjorandum  shall  he.  at 

IV.  This  memorandum  shall  take  effect  when  it  is  approved  by  the  Presi- 

dent of    and   the   Secretary   of  Agriculture   of   the 

United  States  and  shall  remain  in  force  until  it  is  expressly  abro- 
gated in  writing  by  either  one  of  the  signers  or  his  successor  in 
office. 


Date Pres. Col.  of  Agr. 


Date Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  on  extension  organisation  and  policy  was 
held  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  July  II,  1916,  and  decisions  then  reached  brought 


Or  South  (in  15  states). 
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to  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee.  It  was  agreed  that  the  matter 
should  be  presented  for  discussion  on  the  following  day  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  committee  on  extension  organisation  and 
policy,  and  representatives  of  the  States  Relations  Service.  The  following 
statement  is  the  record  of  the  conference,  and  represents  the  deliberate 
agreement  of  those  present,  namely: 

W.  O.  Thompson  of  Ohio;  W.  H.  Jordan  of  New  York;  H.  L.  Russell 
of  Wisconsin;  Brown  Ayres  of  Tennessee;  H.  J.  Waters  of  Kansas;  rep- 
resenting the  Executive  Committee. 

C.  W.  Pugsley  of  Nebraska;  W.  R.  Dodson  of  Louisiana;  11.  L.  Russell 
of  Wisconsin;  Alva  Agee  ©f  New  Jersey;  W.  D.  Hurd  of  Massachusetts; 
representing  the  committee  on  extension  organization  and  policy. 

A.  C.  True,  C.  B.  Smith,  and  Bradford  Knapp,  of  the  States  Relations 
Service;  representing  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  very  full,  free  and  frank  discussion  of  the  whole  situation  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  questionnaire  (p.  3).  The  following  statement  ac- 
curately sets  forth  the  understanding  reached  during  this  conference: 

1.  Direct  communication.  It  was  agreed  that  all  work  within  the 
States  should  be  done  through  the  directors  of  extension  and  that  there 
should  be  no  communication  between  the  States  Relations  Service  and  the 
workers  within  the  States  except  as  delegated  by  the  directors;  that,  in 
brief,  the  principle  of  dealing  directly  with  and  through  the  extension 
directors  enunciated  in  the  general  memorandum  of  understanding  of 
1914  should  be  adhered  to. 

8,  Educational  work  organized  through  colleges.  It  was  agreed  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  differentiate  between  the  educational  and 
regulatory  work  as  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (the  hog  cholera  work  was  especially  mentioned  as  an  example 
in  question);  and  that  the  educational  work  should  be  organized  through 
the  college  and  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  cooperation  of  other 
agencies,  such  as  state  boards  of  agriculture  or  live  stock  sanitary  boards, 
is  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work. 

3.  Representations  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Executive  Committee,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service,  should  present  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  matters  which 
seem  to  be  outside  the  power  or  jurisdiction  of  the  States  Relations 
Service  and  the  extension  committee  of  the  Association. 

4.  Appointment  of  specialists.  It  was  agreed  that  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service  should  not  appoint  specialists  in  subject  matter  for  use 
among  the  people  of  the  States,  except  as  they  are  to  work  with  the 
directors  of  the  extension  service. 

It  may  be  said,  parenthetically,  that  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Federal 
Department  may  not  employ  and  use  specialists,  but  that  it  was  the  gen- 
eral consensus  of  opinion  that  it  was  undesirable  for  the  States  Relations 
Service  to  send  out  specialists  unless  they  were  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  extension  services.  The  opinion  was  also  expressed  that  if  money 
was  available  to  hire  specialists  their  efforts  would  be  likely  to  be  more 
effective  if  the  funds  were  made  available  for  use  directly  through  the 
local  institutions. 

5.  Conferences.  It  was  agreed,  touching  tlie  matter  of  national  and 
district  conferences  of  extension  workers,  that  in  the  future  all  such  con- 
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ferences  should  be  called  Jointly  by  the  States  Relations  Service  and  the 
committee  on  extension  organiiation  and  policy  of  this  Assodatiim,  and 
that  programs  should  be  made  Jointly  by  these  two  parties  or  their  rep- 
resentatives. 

6.  Contingent  fund,  -It  was  agreed  that  a  contingent  fund  of  ap- 
proximately five  percent,  if  requested,  should  be  allowed  in  the  allotment  of 
Smith-Lever  funds,  said  contingent  fund  not  to  exceed  $5,000  in  any  case. 

It  may  be  said  further,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  extension  director  to  predict  the  future;  and  that  if  funds  are  all 
allotted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  some  unforeseen  contingency 
arises  necessitating  special  woric,  no  funds  are  available.  Hence  it  was 
thought  important  that  a  contingent  fund  should  be  allowed. 

7.  Uniform  system  of  allotment,  etc.  It  was  agreed  that  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  policy  of  the  Department  in  allotting  cooperative  demon- 
stration funds  and  in  conducting  extension  work  should  be  to  adopt  a 
uniform  system  applicable  to  the  various  states. 

8.  Vacations,  It  was  suggested,  touching  the  matter  of  vacations  for 
men  cooperatively  employed,  that  salary  adjustments  be  made  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  extension  workers  who  are  cooperatively  employed  a 
reasonable  vacation  and  on  a  uniform  basis  with  other  members  of  the 
cxirnsion  staff  in  the  various  States. 

Parenthetically  once  more  it  may  be  said  that  under  the  existing  law 
the  Federal  Department  cannot  permit  an  extension  worker  to  take  more 
than  two  weeks'  vacation  if  he  receives  his  pay  even  in  small  part  from 
federal  funds  other  than  Smith-Lever  funds.  The  only  feasible  method  of 
adjustment  seems  to  be  to  have  that  portion  of  the  pay  which  is  derived 
from  federal  sources,  cover,  say,  10  or  11  months'  time,  and  then  have  the 
portion  which  is  derived  from  the  college  cover  the  other  month  or  months. 
The  worker  may  then  take  his  vacation  during  the  months  when  he  is  re- 
ceiving pay  solely  from  college  funds.  This  arrangement  does  not  involve 
the  payment  of  more  money  by  the  college,  but  simply  an  adjustment  of  the 
funds  received  from  the  two  sources  to  meet  this  special  situation.  In  no 
other  way  can  an  adequate  vacation  period  be  secured. 

9.  Financial  reports.  It  was  agreed  that  while  it  was  very  desirable 
as  a  matter  of  information  useful  to  the  public  that  all  States  should 
report  fully  on  all  phases  of  their  extension  work  and  as  to  the  usage  of  all 
funds,  the  States  Relations  Service  did  not  desire  that,  in  making  the  reports 
called  for  by  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  the  extension  executives 
should  consider  themselves  legally  bound  to  report  on  all  extension  work 
or  on  all  expenditures  made  for  extension  work. 

Thus,  for  example,  there  is  no  necessity  of  reporting  the  funds  provided 
by  a  State  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  to  offset  Smith-Lever  appropria- 
tions, although  such  reports  seem  advisable. 

10.  Direct  submission  of  reports.  It  was  agreed  that  aU  reports  of 
extension  workers  should  be  submitted  to  the  extension  directors,  and  that 
they  should  send  such  copies  or  excerpts  to  the  States  Relations  Service 
as  might  be  necessary  under  the  law  or  agreed  to  by  the  parties  concerned. 

11.  Immediate  operation.  It  was  agreed  that  the  States  Relations 
Service  and  the  State  Extension  Services  should  put  into  operation  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  matters  contained  in  this  report 
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Your  committee  feels  certain  that  strict  observance  of  the  matters 
agreed  to  at  this  conference  by  the- State  Colleges  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  result  in  greater  efficiency  in  extension 
work,  and  it  urges  that  every  extension  service  use  as  a  basis  of  its  work 
the  agreements  reached  at  this  conference. 

Your  committee  wishes  further  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  several 
colleges  of  agriculture  tlie  last  paragraph  of  its  report  of  last  year 
(Twenty-Ninth  Proceedings,  p.  1^),  reading  as  follows: 

''Inasmuch  as  instances-  have  been  reported  to  this  committee  where 
the  cooperative  relationship  set  forth  in  the  general  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding existing  between  the  States  Relations  Service  representing 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  several  State  Colleges 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  adhered  to  in  spirit,  the  committee  suggests  that 
extension  directors  and  other  college  officers  report  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  this  Association,  or  to  some  other  central  body  to  be  designated 
by  the  Association,  any  data  which  may  bear  on  this  matter  in  order  that 
complaints  or  misunderstanding  may  be  promptly  and  effectively  dealt 
with  and  the  general  policy  maintained." 

It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  the  work  of 
the  representatives  of  the  States  Relations  Service  at  times  was  made  very 
difficult  by  the  attitude  and  acts  of  officers  of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
and  of  their  representatives  in  the  extension  field.  In  other  words,  the 
trouble  is  not  entirely  a  one-sided  one.  Extension  directors,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prayer  book,  are  **miserable  sinners"  as  well  as  are  the  federal 
officials.  For  example,  we  have  asked  and  it  has  been  agreed  to  in  this 
conference  that  all  correspondence  be  carried  on  with  the  extension  di- 
rectors, so  that  "short-circuiting"  may  be  avoided.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
that  the  state  directors  carry  on  all  their  correspondence  with  the  States 
Relations  Service  and  not  with  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  with  individuals  therein.  We  ctmnot  secure 
the  best  administrative  results  if  we,  on  our  part,  "short-circuit."  What  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

If  the  memorandum  of  understanding  is  to  be  effective  and  the  plan 
of  cooperation  thus  outlined  is  to  proceed,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
all  parties  to  the  agreement  be  ready  at  all  times  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  facilitate  its  operation.  Violations  of  the  memorandum  on  the 
part  of  state  representatives  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  proper 
committees  as  well  as  violations  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Naturally  all  these  violations  should  be  adjusted,  if  possible,  by 
the  parties  concerned  without  bringing  them  before  conference  of  this 
Association.  If,  however,  violations  are  frequent  and  persistent,  and  if 
they  indicate  policies  opposed  to  the  general  memorandum  of  understand- 
ings or  show  a  wrong  attitude  on  the  part  of  either  any  state  extension 
service  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  they  should  be  brought  promptly 
to  the  attention  of  the  proper  officers  of  this  Association. 

G.  I.  Christie, 

W.   R.   DODSOK, 

Alva  Agee, 

Wm.  D.  Kurd, 

H.  L.  RrrssELL, 

C.  W.  PuGSLEY,  Chairman. 
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On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  extension  organization  and 
policy  was  received  and  the  Executive  Committee  instructed  to  secure  its 
advance  printing  and  distribution  in  accordance  with  tlie  terms  of  the 
resolution  passed  at  the  Convention  of  1915  (Twenty-ninth  Proceedings,  p. 
151),  the  number  to  be  printed  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 

The  President.  The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  now 
make  his  final  report 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 

W.  O.  Thompson.  The  Executive  Committee  submits  the  following  re- 
port for  consideration  and  action. 

1.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  annual  dues  for  the  coming 
year  be  the  same  as  for  the  current  year,  namely,  thirty-five  dollars  for 
the  colleges  and  twenty  dollars  for  the  stations. 

2.  The  committee  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  seems  necessary 
for  some  of  the  standing  and  joint  committees  of  the  Association  to  meet 
occasionally  during  the  year,  and  that  the  expenses  incident  to  such  meet- 
ings should  be  met  by  the  Association.  It  therefore  recommends  that  such 
expenses  be  paid  whenever  a  committee  meeting  has  been  previously 
authorized  either  by  th«  Association  or  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

3.  The  committee  expresses  its  belief  that  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired of  the  secretary  in  editing  the  proceedings,  in  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary work  of  the  usual  clerical  order,  is  more  than  should  be  expected 
without  some  recognition.  The  Association  cannot  employ  a  paid  secre- 
tary, nor  can  it  remunerate  a  secretary  for  his  time  and  labor.  It  there- 
fore recommends  that  it  l)e  authorized  to  pay  an  honorarium  to  the  secre- 
tary, provided  in  its  discretion  the  finances  of  the  Association  will  warrant 
such  action. 

4.  The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  President  Butterfield: 
"That  the  secretary'  of  the  Association  be  empowered  in  cooperation 

with  the  bibliographer  to  make,  or  to  have  made,  a  general  index  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Association  for  all  the  conventions  held  during  its 
history." 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Ex- 
ecullve  (Committee  with  power  to  act,  provfded  the  expense  in  its  judgment 
l)e  not  excessive. 

5.  The  following  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
from  the  committee  on  extension  organization  and  policy: 

"Whereas  the  relation  of  an  extension  director  to  his  state  agricultural 
college  as  the  administrative  head  of  an  important  department  of  college 
work  is  a  vital  one. 

"Resolved:  That  it  is  advisable  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  all  of  his 
salarj'  as  director  of  extension  should  be  paid  from  college  or  state  funds.*' 

The  Executive  Committee  recommends  the  approval  of  the  resolution 
and  that  the  Association  commend  it  to  the  colleges  for  favorable  con- 
sideration. Of  course  the  Association  can  not  command  this  situation. 
However,  the  committee  felt  that  the  resolution  set  forth  a  desirable  policy 
and  simply  recommends  it  to  the  colleges. 

6.  The  committee  directs  attention  to  item  4  in  a  report  adopted 
November  14,  1916  by  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  which 
reads  ns  follows: 
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''Your  committee  also  recommends  that  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  invite  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations  and  the  Association  of  State  Normal  Schools  to  unite  in 
the  formation  of  a  joint  committee  for  the  consideration  of  the  entire 
problem  of  federal  aid  in  support  of  education,  and  that  the  joint  commit- 
tee report  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  three  associations  in  November,  1917." 

The  committee  recommends  the  acceptance  of  this  invitation,  subject 
to  a  change  in  date  provided  this  Association  should  meet  at  Springfield  in 
October,  1917,  and  that  a  committee  as  suggested  be  appointed. 

7.  The  following  statement,  presented  by  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
(see  pages  152-163,  especially  163)  is  recommended  for  approval: 

"The  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  its  constituent  colleges  to  the  Act 
of  June  3,  1916,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Increase  the  Efficiency  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  of  the  United  States,"  and  especially  to  those  sections 
providing  for  an  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  a  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  and  to  urge: 

First.  That  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  operation  of  this  law  they 
shall  enthusiastically  support  the  objects  sought  by  this  legislation. 

Second.  That  in  providing  for  the  new  military  courses,  they  shall 
accept  credits  in  theoretical  military  subjects  up  to  the  amount  of  12  credit 
hours  as  general  electivcs  for  any  degree  for  which  electives  are  accepted, 
and  as  substitutes  for  required  work  in  any  course  in  wliich  no  elective 
work  is  offered,  in  order  that  students  desiring  to  qualify  as  reserve  offi- 
cers may  not  be  penalized  by  loss  of  their  chosen  degree  or  required  to  do 
more  work  to  obtain  it  than  others  who  do  not  elect  the  advanced  military 
work." 

8.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  persons  be  requested 
to  attend,  without  expense  to  the  Association,  the  conference  to  be  held  in 
New  York,  Saturday,  November  18,  on  the  Newlands  bill.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  Presidents  W.  E.  Stone  of  Indiana,  W.  M. 
Riggs  of  South  Carolina,  W.  J.  Kerr  of  Oregon,  R.  A.  Pearson  of  Iowa, 
G.  P.  Benton  of  Vermont  and  W.  H.  S.  Demarest  of  New  Jersey,  Deans 
A.  Marston  of  Iowa,  G.  W.  Bissell  of  Michigan,  A.  A.  Potter  of  Kansas, 
J.  G.  Scrugham  of  Nevada,  W.  F.  M.  Goss  of  Illinois,  Professors  H.  W. 
Tyler  of  Massachusetts  and  A.  A.  Titworth  of  New  Jersey;  and  that  any 
other  members  who  may  happen  to  be  in  New  York  at  that  time  be  invited 
to  attend. 

9.  The  committee  has  had  under  consideration  the  several  resolutions 
bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  engineering  experiment  stations  as  pre- 
sented by  members  of  the  Association  and  also  the  general  trend  of  the 
remarks  offered  subsequent  to  the  formal  papers  presented  in  the  program. 
It  recommends  that  these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the  proceedings  and 
that  the  Association  adopt  the  following  statement: 

"Resolved:  That  the  Association  of  American  Agricidtural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  advisability  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  engineering  experiment  stations  and  of  federal  aid  to  that  end ; 
furthermore,  the  Association  declares  its  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  that  federal  aid  for  such  purposes  should  foUow  the  line  of  pre- 
cedent already  established  as  expressed  in  the  Act  of  1869  popularly  known 
as  the  Land-Grant  Act,  and  in  the  Acts  supplementary  thereto,  and  that 
no  local  or  temporary  conditions  should  divert  the  Federal  Government 
from  aUegiance  to  this  principle  and  method.  ^.^  .^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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''Further  be  it  rs9olved:  That  the  Association  instruct  its  Executive 
Committee  to  use  its  earnest  endeavor  for  the  passage  of  the  Newlands 
bill,  properly  modified  and  amended.  The  Association  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  range  of  papers  and  discussion  before  this  Association  should 
guide  the  Executive  Conmiittee  in  its  efforts  to  assist  in  the  framing  of  a 
bill  that  shall  accomplish  the  end  sought,  namely,  a  system  of  engineering 
experiment  stations  initiated  by  the  Federal  Government  and  operated  by 
the  States  in  cooperation  with  the  colleges  represented  in  this  Assodation." 

10.  The  committee  recommends  that  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
organisation  of  the  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  involving 
adjustment  or  modification  of  the  regulations  isgued  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  full  power  to  represent 
the  Association. 

11.  The  committee  recommends  that  it  be  given  power  to  act  in  case 
of  any  unfinished  business  or  resolutions  overlooked  at  the  closing  session. 
This  recommendation  is  unusual,  and  it  is  made  simply  because  in  the 
press  of  business  some  matters  may  have  been  overlooked.  If  adopted,  no 
question  can  arise  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  any  action  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  deem  it  wise  to  take. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  O.  Thompsok, 

Chairman, 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  received  and  the 
recommendations  in  items  1  to  11  inclusive  were  adopted. 

On  motion,  referring  to  item  i  in  the  report  of  th*  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  secretary  was  requested,  in  case  the  general  index  was  issued, 
to  include  a  list  of  all  foniier  officers. 

The  Pusidbmt.  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  consideration  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps.  An  historical 
statement  will  be  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Coomiittee, 
followed  by  papers  by  Presidents  G.  P.  Benton  of  Vermont  and  W.  M. 
Riggs  of  South  Carolina,  and  by  Professor  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

The   Rksebve  Offtcers'  Trainiko  Coips 
iirsTOBiCAL  statement 
Bv  W.  O.  Thompson 

The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  comprises  Sections  40-53  inclusive 
of  the  National  Defense  Act,  commonly  known  as  the  Hay-Chamberlain 
Military  Act.  This  measure  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  bills  and  confer- 
ences aided  by  the  state  of  the  public  sentiment  on  the  general  question  of 
preparedness. 

In  1913  before  this  Association,  Professor  Edward  Orton,  Jr.  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  read  a  paper  on  "The  Status  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges"  (Twenty-seventh  Proceedings,  pp.  179- 
183).  He  set  forth  somewhat  at  length  the  advantages  of  military  educa- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  its  discipline,  its  aid  to  physical  development,  its 
intellectual  advantages,  and  as  a  contribution  to  the  development  of  char- 
acter. Certain  technical  advantages  were  also  presttited  and  suggestions 
offered  as  to  improvements  that  might  be  made  in  the  administration  of  the 
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Land-Grant  Act,  including  a  more  frequent  examination  of  the  colleges 
by  the  War  Department,  a  larger  provision  for  detailing  officers  and  the 
appointment  of  graduates  properly  qualified  as  temporary  second  lieutenants 
in  the  Army.  The  paper  was  an  earnest  plea  for  a  larger  use  of  these 
colleges  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  preparation  of  citheens  and  of 
young  officers  who  might  be  available  in  time  of  need  as  educated  and 
trained  men.  The  paper  further  urged  with  some  earnestness  the  duty 
of  the  States  and  the  colleges  to  emphasise  more  distinctly  their  military 
features.  • 

The  discussion  at  that  time  was  led  by  Major-General  I.,eonard  Wood, 
then  Chief  of  Staff,  who  spoke  with  cordial  approval  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Professor  Orton's  paper,  and  added  some  interesting  and  valuable 
data  upon  the  general  conditions  in  the  country.  He  was  followed  by 
Captain,  now  Major,  S.  J.  Bayard-Schindel  of  the  War  College  Division, 
who  stated  that  the  paper  was  in  line  with  the  ideas  prevailing  in  the  War 
College.  His  familiarity  with  the  conditions  among  the  colleges  growing 
out  of  his  duties  as  an  inspecting  officer  enabled  bim  to  speak  with  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  problems  which  were  involved.  The  Association  went 
on  record  approving  the  main  features  presented  in  the  paper  and  in  the 
discussion  (Twenty-seventh  Proceedings,  p.  143;  Twenty-Eighth  Proceed- 
ings, pp:  155,  156;  Twenty-Ninth  Proceedings,  p.  159). 

Meantime,  the  McKellar  bill,  H.  R.  8661,  was  before  Congress  without 
any  very  serious  consideration.  This  same  bill,  reintroduced  in  the  next 
Congress  as  H.  R.  11873,  proposed  a  system  of  military  education  pro- 
viding for  an  essentially  military  school  in  each  State,  somewhat  similar  to 
West  Point.  It  required  a  guaranty  of  at  least  300  students  in  each 
institution  and  in  several  respects  seemed  impracticable  as  applied  to 
existing  institutions.  By  the  time  the  Association  had  met  in  1914,  and 
European  War  was  well  under  way  and  the  public  mind  was  aroused  on 
the  question  of  national  defense.  This  sentiment  was  reflected  in  the 
action  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  resolutions  looking  toward  an  increase 
in  both  Army  and  Navy  and  in  preparation  for  general  defense. 

In  November,  1915,  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  met 
with  committees  from  the  War  College,  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  the  Association  of  Military  Academies.  Problems  relat- 
ing to  the  preparation  of  young  officers  in  a  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  were  freely  discussed  in  this  joint  conference.  Asa  result,  an  outline 
of  a  bill  was  agreed  upon  looking  toward  the  further  utilisation  of  the  I^and- 
Grant  Colleges  in  military  education  and  such  utiliEation  of  other  schools 
and  colleges  as  these  institutions  were  disposed  or  prepared  to  agree  to. 

In  the  meantime,  on  December  17,  1915,  Senator  Atlee  Pomerene  of 
Ohio,  introduced  Senate  Bill  9709.  This  bill  had  been  drawn  by  Professor 
Orton  in  collaboration  with  Major  George  L.  Converse  of  the  Ohio  State 
University.  It  provided  for  a  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  for 
summer  camps  and  included  the  main  features  of  the  statute  now  in  force. 
A  substitute  for  this  bill,  known  as  Senate  Bill  3946,  was  presented  by 
Senator  Pomerene  on  January  95,  1916.  This  bill,  while  not  differing  in 
principle  from  the  first  one  presented,  was  modified  in  harmony  with  the 
suggestions  made  at  the  conferences  above  referred  to.  On  February  4, 
1916,  the  Honorable  Warren  Gard  of  Ohio,  presented  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  H.  R.  10845,  an  exact  reproduction  of  Senate  Bill  3946. 
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lu  the  meantime  the  McKelUr  bill  bad  been  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  reported  for  passage.  At  this  juncture 
the  Executiye  Committee  sent  a  circular  letter  io  all  college  presidents  con- 
cerning the  McKellar  bill  and  urged  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  The  net  result  of  this  action  was  tliat  when  the  matter 
came  to  a  Tote,  the  McKellar  bill  was  defeated  and  the  Gard  bill  was  sub- 
stituted for  it. 

When  the  National  Defense  Act  went  to  conference,  the  Rescn-e  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  sections  were  agreed  to  in  conference  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  became  a  part  of  the  law. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  measure,  but  briefly 
to  direct  attention  to  the  processes  through  which  the  existing  law  was 
enacted.  It  should  be  said  in  passing  that  the  adjustments  and  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  as  agreed  upon  in  the  conference  referred  to  above,  were 
made  after  a  conference  with  the  committee  from  the  War  College  and 
representatives  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  of  tlie 
Association  of  Military  Academies  and  of  this  Association.  A  few  men 
at  their  own  expense,  out  of  genuine  interest,  rendered  valuable  aid.  Espe- 
cial mention  in  this  connection  is  due  to  Mr.  Ralph  D.  Mershon,  a  consult- 
ing engineer  of  New  York,  who  aided  in  drafting  the  bill  and  enlisted  sup- 
|>ort  from  engineering  societies  and  from  many  prominent  engineers  the 
country  over.  As  has  been  heretofore  stated.  Professor  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
in  association  with  Major  George  L.  Converse  of  Ohio,  was  responsible  for 
the  original  Pomerene  bill  which  served  as  a  basis  for  further  discussion 
and  for  the  present  existing  legislation.  The  Association  is  also  imder 
obligation  to  Senator  Pomerene  and  Representative  Gard  of  Ohio,  to  whose 
diligent  watchfulness  and  tactful  management  must  be  attributed  much  of 
the  success  which  has  been  attained.  The  cooperation  of  the  committee 
from  the  War  College  was  courteous,  efficient  and  of  the  highest  utility. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  may  here  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  people  outside  of  those  imme- 
diately concerned  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  bill,  this  portion  of  the  National  Defense  Act  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  effective  portions  of  the  entire  measure  and  the  one  that  will  stand 
longest  with  the  least  adverse  criticism.  The  hope  is  here  expressed  that 
the  I^nd  Grant  Colleges  will  be  able  to  operate  the  measure  with  that  per- 
sistent enthusiasm  without  which  no  great  movement  can  have  a  permanent 
and  abiding  usefulness.  The  purpose  in  the  minds  of  those  proposing  and 
supporting  this  measure  was  to  develop  throughout  this  country  a  constant 
supply  of  educated  young  men  with  a  sufficient  military  training  to  war- 
rant their  appointment  as  second  lieutenants.  It  was  their  belief  that 
such  a  body  of  young  men  would  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  a  rational  at- 
titude of  mind  and  a  proper  public  sentiment  on  the  general  questions  of 
national  defense,  and  that  our  system  of  education  from  the  standpoint  of 
citizenship  would  be  substantially  improved.  The  attitude  of  Congress 
and  of  the  Federal  Government  in  general  was  cordial  and  cooperative. 
With  a  proper  adjustment  between  the  War  Department  and  these  colleges, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  portion  of  the  National  Defense 
Act  wiU  through  the  years  prove  to  be  highly  beneficial  and  an  important 
contribution  to  our  citizenship,  ns  well  a  vital  factor  in  'national  defense. 
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Problems    and   Oppoetunities    Presented   by    the    New    Federal    Army 

Reserve  Law 

By  G.  p.  Benton 

The  history  of  the  origin,  development  and  enactment  of  the  law  for 
the  better  utilization  of  the  I^and-Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universities  in 
training  for  efficient  membership,  in  a  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  to 
serve  the  country  in  times  of  national  crisis,  has  l)een  fully  recited  by 
President  Thompson.  The  great  significance  of  this  measure  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  It  represents  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  improved 
military  efficiency  through  promise  of  a  trained  leadership  of  the  largest 
intelligence. 

I  shall  not  be  charged,  I  hope,  with  any  disparagement  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  the  intimation  that 
the  personnel  of  the  army  will  be  improved  through  larger  use  of  the  liberal 
and  technical  colleges  and  universities  of  America  to  supplement  the  limited 
opportunities  for  the  training  of  army  officers  now  afforded  at  West  Point 
The  need  of  a  larger  number  of  trained  officers,  ready  for  prompt  response 
to  a  call  to  the  colors  in  times  of  great  emergency,  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nised in  recent  years  as  never  before. 

One  of  the  distinguished  active  army  officers  of  our  own  times  has 
declared  that  the  Civil  War  might  have  been  ended  in  two  years  if  the 
country  had  been  able  to  call  to  company  and  regimental  leadership  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  trained  officers.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the 
States,  volunteer  companies  were  speedily  organised  and  captains  and 
lieutenants  elected  with  no  more  knowledge  of  military  science  and  practice 
than  men  in  the  ranks.  Much  of  the  loss  of  life  that  occurred  on  both 
sides  during  that  fratricidal  struggle  might  have  been  averted  and  the  issues 
more  speedily  settled  with  officers  trained  to  instruct  and  make  effective 
the  enlisted  men  from  the  outset.  This  was  true  also  in  the  War  of  1813, 
as  well  as  in  th^  War  with  Mexico.  It  is  true  today,  but  after  a  few  years 
when  the  new  law  under  consideration  shall  have  produced  its  best  results 
it  need  not  be  so. 

Henceforth  the  training  of  officers  at  West  Point  is  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universities  of  America  with  such 
other  colleges  as  may  choose  to  take  advantage  of  this  Act.  A  great 
reciprocal  benefit  is  thereby  assured  to  students  in  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  and  in  the  various  state  institutions.  West  Point  men 
will  be  stimulated  to  make  themselves  equal  in  general  cultivation  to 
officers  trained  in  civil  institutions.  State  educated  officers  will  have  the 
incentive  of  the  intensive  training  enjoyed  by  brother  officers  at  West 
Point  to  spur  them  on  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  technical  excellence  in 
military  science  and  practice.  The  new  law  is  significant  also  in  the 
prophecy  6f  improved  military  effectiveness  and  the  assured  minimum 
sacrifice  of  limb  and  life  in  time  of  war. 

The  various  Land-Grant  Colleges  are  in  reality  after  all  federal 
rather  than  state  institutions.  The  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  and  subse- 
quent measures  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  joint 
state  and  federal  support.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  original  law  pre- 
scril)es  certain  studies  to  l»e  pursuetl,  including  military  drill,  and  that 
provision  in  the  main  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  faithfully  followed  by 
these  colleges.    For  more  than  50  years  these  Federal  Land-Grant  Colleges 
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of  separate  existence,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Universities  to  whidi, 
in  many  States,  they  are  related,  have  been  making  earnest  endeavor  to 
fulfill  their  contractual  obligations  to  the  Federal  Government  Those 
familiar  with  the  operation  and  results  of  the  military  training  law  in  these 
Institutions  will  be  far  from  pronouncing  it  a  failure.  It  has  accomplished 
large  good  for  the  country  in  giving  a  considerable  body  of  intelligent 
citizens  some  conception  of  war  problems  and  a  fair  appreciation  of  their 
imimrtance. 

It  Is  unjust  to  condemn  the  military  training  tlie  I^nd-Grant  Colleges 
of  America  have  been  conscientiously  conducting  for  more  than  half  a 
century  as  altogether  perfunctory.  Ignorance  of  the  facts  is  the  only 
excuse  for  so  unwarranted  an  assertion.  That  the  military  training  re- 
quired by  the  Morrill  Act  has  been  painfully  inadequate,  all  responsible  for 
its  execution  freely  admit  Federal  authorities  arc,  perhaps,  primarily  to 
blame  for  failure  to  appropriate  all  the  potentialities  of  their  own  instita- 
tions.  Until  General  Leonard  Wood  became  Chief  of  Staff,  the  War  I>e- 
partment  officials  never  visualized  aright  the  opportunities  for  military  ©du- 
ration open  to  them  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges.  Various  misconceptions  of 
duty  and  purpose  contributed  to  the  friction  which  prevented  smoothness 
of  operation  and  satisfactory  performance.  There  were  misunderstandings 
of  the  law  and  unwarranted  expectations  on  the  part  of  officers  detailed 
as  professors  of  military  tactics  and  as  commandants.  Officers  commend- 
ably  anxious  to  render  good  service  have  often  l>een  over-iealous  in  their 
attempts  to  transform  these  institutions  into  military  academies.  They 
have  usually,  in  due  season,  met  with  necessary  disillusionment 

A  technical  college  or  liberal  university  is  not  a  military  barracks. 
The  chief  mission  of  such  an  institution  is  to  develop  an  efficient  dtiienship 
free  from  the  compulsions  and  restrictions  that  are  imposed  by  the  typical 
military  academy.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  a  manhood  of  largest 
]>ersonal  initiative  can  be  grown  in  an  educational  institution  exclusiv^y 
military  in  character.  Our  land-grant  colleges  exist  to  dignify  service  on 
farm,  in  shop,  in  classroom,  and  profession,  and  the  military  training 
given  is  simply  incidental  thereto.  It  should  not  he  neglected  or  even 
treated  lightly.  If  accepted  as  a  serious  responsibility  by  students  and 
administrative  officers,  it  can  be  made  of  inestimable  value  in  guaranteeing 
a  continued  preparedness  for  the  safety  of  our  citiiens  and  our  national 
honor. 

Military  professors  and  commandants,  in  some  instances,  have  been 
mclined  to  claim  a  larger  share  of  the  financial  support  than  the  federal 
laws  allow  for  the  operation  of  the  military  departments  in  the  Land-Grant 
Colleges.  Some  of  them  have  even  insisted  that  half  of  the  annual  educa- 
tional appropriation  should  properly  go  to-  the  military  departments  in  the 
several  institutions.  They  have  even  been  disinclined  to  accept  as  final  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  baidced  up  by 
the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Justice,*  that  no  part  of  the  $50,000  Morrill 
fund  can  be  used  for  military  service  and  that  it  is  only  from  the  land- 
scrip  funds  that  any  financial  support  can  properly  be  accorded  to  military 
instruction. 

If  our  Agricultural  Colleges  and  State  Universities  have  failed  to  any 
extent  in  getting  results  of  a  satisfactory  military  character,  it  has  been 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  War  Department  to  cooperate  with  these  insti- 
tutions in  providing  students  with  proper  incentives  for  excellence  in  mili- 
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tary  studies.  Until  very  recently  details  have  been  made  for  our  several  col- 
leges without  any  encouragement  other  than  that  of  a  perfunctory  annual 
inspection,  and  the  slight  recognition  of  a  single  appointment  from  grad- 
uates of  institutions  ranked  in  the  "distinguished  class."  The  only  basis 
of  appeal  for  interest  in  military  training  among  undergraduates  has  been 
the  intangible  one  of  an  abstract  patriotism  calling  them  to  get  ready  for 
service  to  country  in  a  possible  future  conflict  so  remote  as  to  be  both 
invisible  and  inaudible. 

Now  under  the  new  law  all  this  is  to  be  changed.  The  potential  value 
of  the  opportunities  both  to  the  college  and  the  military  arm  of  our  gov- 
ernment can  hardly  be  overestimated.  When  this  law  shall  have  done 
its  perfect  work,  we  shall  have  trained  army  officers  of  larger  general  cul- 
ture than  the  United  States  or  any  other  nation  has  hitherto  known.  Mil- 
itary education  as  features  of  the  curricula  of  the  ordinary  arts,  scientific 
or  agricultural  courses  will  guarantee  officers  of  greater  intelligence  than 
have  heretofore  been  possible.  Military  training  in  approved  institutions 
will,  no  doubt,  be  improved  with  the  experience  of  added  years.  Thus  the^ 
colleges  and  universities  of  America  may  ultimately  become  the  means  of 
creating  an  adequate  niunber  of  reserve  officers  who  will  prove  to  be  our 
best  guaranty  of  safety  from  hostile  attacJcs  without  and  whose  admitted 
readiness  to  lead  in  national  defense  will  promote  the  ends  of  permanent 
peace. 

The  inspiration  of  the  recognition  given  to  students  in  our  colleges  by 
the  War  Department  authorities  under  the  permissive  provisions  of  the 
new  law  will  surely  be  made  valuable  incentives  to  military  study.  From 
this  time  forward  freshmen  will  not  be  required  on  their  first  day  in  col- 
lege to  invest  a  considerable  sum  for  a  uniform.  The  furnishing  of  all 
equipment  by  the  Federal  Government  will  give  our  students  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  conscious  partnership  they  enjoy  with  the  government  of  their 
country.  Summer  camps  conducted  without  expense  to  students  will 
stimulate  exertion  for  improved  efficiency  as  soldiers  and  the  compensation 
in  the  "commutation  of ^  subsistence"  guaranteed  to  college  juniors  and 
seniors  electing  to  continue  military  study  during  the  two  final  years  of 
college  life,  will  increase  by  one  hundred  percent  the  military  knowledge 
and  efficiency  of  our  graduates.  Temporary  commissions  as  second  lieu- 
tenants immediately  following  graduation,  will  afford  valuable  experience 
in  the  line  and  at  army  posts  that  will  accentuate  efficiency  in  war  if  these 
men  are  ever  called  to  the  colors  as  officers  in  later  years.  The  promised 
acquisition  of  $600  capital  within  six  months  after  graduation  as  the  result 
of  the  $100  a  month  stipend  during  temporary  service,  will  make  strong 
appeal  to  the  young  college  man  who  lacks  a  financial  foundation  on  which 
to  begin  his  active  career  or  to  commence  graduate  or  professional  study. 

The  reserve  officer's  commission  assured  after  six  months  novitiate  in 
the  Army  will  bring  through  all  the  years  of  this  relationship  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  concrete  patriotism  born  of  the  knowledge  that  there  is 
readiness  to  answer  the  call  of  country  whenever  it  may  come.  Increased 
national  self-respect  and  esprit  de  corps  will  be  the  inevitable  results  of 
membership  in  the  Officers*  Reserve  Corps. 

The  fact  that  the  new  law  will  provide  more  commissioned  officers  as 
professors  and  assistant  professors  with  the  addition  of  non-commissioned 
officers  as  instructors  is  promise  sufficient  of  an  improved  service  and  a 
better  training  which  will  inevitably  produce  a  more  lively  interest  among 
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students  and  a  greater  respect  for  our  college  departments  of  military 
science  and  tactics. 

The  new  law  presents  new  problems,  but  tbey  are  largely  those  of  re- 
adjustment. The  previous  requirement  of  three  hours  a  week  of  military 
drill  during  the  first  two  years  must  be  increased  to  five  hours  weekly  for 
students  electing  further  study  and  training  during  their  junior  and  senior 
years.  Those  responsible  for  the  genesis  and  enactment  of  the  law  and 
most  anxious  for  its  vindication  through  ultimate  returns  will  hardly  insist 
that  it  is  now  ideal  in  every  detail  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  worthy 
purpose.  Only  the  initial  steps  have  been  talcen.  Like  all  statesman- 
like measures  for  the  national  welfare,  the  new  law  will  necessarily  be 
perfected  through  experience  with  its  trial  in  application.  Accepting  it 
as  a  good  beginning  directed  toward  an  important  end,  elements  of  weak- 
ness will  be  discovered  at  certain  points  in  attempts  to  make  it  work  out 
satisfactorily  in  practice.  These  discoveries  will  suggest  amendments 
which  Congress  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  make  from  time  to  time  for  the 
assurance  of  the  best  results.  Meanwhile,  infinite  patience  on  the  part  of 
the  War  Department  and  among  college  authorities  will  be  necessary  in 
making  readjustments  with  the  minimum  of  friction. 

To  correlate  the  course  of  military  instruction  prepared  by  the  General 
Staff  with  other  college  work  and  to  make  it  worth  the  credit  it  is  to  re- 
ceive, will  require  some  study.  The  problem  is  far  from  impossible  of 
solution.  Despite  the  admitted  short-comings  of  military  education  in 
our  I^nd-Cirant  Colleges  during  these  50  years,  the  officers  detailed  as  pro- 
fessors of  military  science  and  tactics  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  con- 
scientious commandants  and  capable  instructors.  If  they  have  erred  in 
any  resi)ect  the  errors,  as  before  intimated,  have  been  chiefly  those  of  ill- 
advised  seal  in  attempts  to  do  more  than  was  practicable. 

The  charge  that  **oiBcers  have  sought  college  details  to  secure  four 
years  of  vacation  from  work'*  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  These  men, 
so  far  as  1  have  known  them,  have  been  soldiers  of  the  finest  type.  They 
have  taken  their  duties  seriously  and  have  discharged  their  obligations  with 
the  self-abnegating  spirit  of  true  patriots.  The  chief  'complaint  to  be 
lodged  against  the  present  system  is  the  limited  period  of  service  allowed 
fo  those  detailed  for  college  duty.  Officers  barely  get  their  work  well 
organiTied  before  they  are  transferred  back  to  their  regiments  and  tiie 
colleges  suffer  great  loss  of  momentum  in  their  military  departments  while 
new  commandants  are  getting  acquainted  and  adjusted.  This  is  a  real 
difficulty  and  one  that  must  be  eliminated  if  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
C-orps  is  to  be  all  it  may  be. 

The  so-called  "Manchu  I^w"  may  have  some  merit,  but  it  certainly 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  exclude  college  details  from  its  restrictions 
upon  army  officers  for  detached  service.  If  educational  institutions  are  to 
be  utilized  to  the  uttermost  in  military  training  it  is  absolutely  imperative 
that  unity  of  policy  and  sequence  of  work  be  guaranteed,  as  in  other 
academic  departments,  by  continuing  army  officers  at  the  institutions  to 
which  they  may  be  sent  so  long  as  the  service  is  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

The  simimer  camps  required  by  the  new  law  constitute  another  prob- 
lem which  must  ultimately  be  worked  out  with  the  minimum  of  hardship  to 
students  to  assure  the  maximum  of  efficiency  in  the  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps.    The  majority  of  young  men  in  our  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
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State  Universities  need  their  summer  vacation  period  for  remunerative 
employment,  without  which  the  continuation  of  their  studies  during  the 
succeeding  months  of  the  regular  academic  year  would  be  impossible.  The 
summer  camp,  with  its  exclusive  military  atmosphere  and  all  thought  cen- 
tered on  the  work  of  soldiery,  is  apparently  indispensable.  The  War 
Department  officials  believe  it  can  have  no  satisfactory  substitute.  College 
authorities  may,  therefore,  find  it  necessary  to  excuse  students  from  other 
regular  work,  -  without  discredit  therein,  for  four  weeks  during  each  of 
the  last  two  years  out  of  the  four  of  the  required  college  course  in  order 
to  make  full  compliance  with  summer  camp  requirements. 

The  Land-Grant  Colleges  originated  the  movement  which  has  eventuated 
in  the  "Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps"  law.  These  institutions  will 
necessarily  be  the  chief  dependence  of  the  Federal  Government  in  supple- 
menting the  work  at  West  Point  for  the  training  of  regular  and  reserve 
officers.  Their  woric  must  not  be  disparaged  or  its  value  minimized  by 
concessions  to  other  colleges  or  universities  in  allowing  any  substitutes  for 
the  routine  of  tactics  and  drill  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
This  soldierly  routine  is  unique  in  its  educational  value  and  is  a  fundamental 
step  in  training  for  intelligent  military  efficiency.  The  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  State  Universities  should  oppose,  with  all  earnestness,  any  dis- 
crimination against  their  students  in  special  permissions  granted  to  stu- 
dents of  non-state  institutions  for  recognition  as  reserve  officers  of  the 
United  States  Army  without  the  preliminaries  of  two  years'  faithful  at- 
tention to  military  drill  in  the  cadet  uniforms  prescribed  by  the  War  De- 
partment. Any  institution  whose  management  feels  that  drill  on  its 
campus  is  a  humiliation  and  that  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  is  dis- 
creditable should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  a  military  detail  and  refused 
governmental  recognition. 

Temporary  embarrassment  has  been  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  Con- 
gp-ess  to  appropriate  money  for  the  purchase  of  uniforms  and  equipment 
and  to  pay  "commutation  of  subsistence"  as  required  by  the  Reserve  Officers* 
Training  Corps  provision  previously  passed  by  that  body.  Assurance  is  given 
by  the  War  Department  that  in  the  estimates  to  be  presented  to  the  coming 
session  of  Congress  the  passage  of  a  retroactive  clause  will  be  urged  so 
that  students  of  the  current  year  may,  in  due  season,  be  reimbursed.  The 
Federal  Government  cannot  afford  to  discredit  this  new  law  at  the  outset 
by  any  apparent  breach  of  faith  with  the  intelligent  young  manhood  in  our 
American  colleges,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  should  be  urged  to  use  the 
extreme  limit  of  his  authority  in  declaring  an  immediate  emergency  in  order 
to  fulfill  the  pledges  of  the  federal  law. 

By  way  of  sununary  it  may  be  said  that  firmness  coupled  with  some 
measure  of  flexibility  will  enable  those  interested  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  benefits  to  evolve  poli- 
cies and  procedure  satisfactory  to  the  colleges  and  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  new  measure  may  not  be  faultness  in  every  detail.  It  is  no 
disparagement  of  its  general  value  to  the  colleges  and  the  country  to  admit 
that  it  is  not  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  It  marks  the  beginning  rather 
than  the  completion  of  a  movement. 

The  evolution  of  military  training  in  this  country  has  been  appreciably 
accelerated  by  the  War  Department,  the  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  challenge  presented  to  the  colleges  for  the  training 
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of  resenre  officers  for  the  United  States  Army.    The  consummation  of  the 
ideal  will  be  realized  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

Thb  Rksbrvi  OmcEu'  Teaimiko  Coips 
By  W.  M.  Rioos 

When  I  came  to  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago  to  attend  a  conference 
at  the  War  Department,  I  knew  little  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  this 
act,  and  I  have  found  in  conference  with  members  of  this  Association  that 
many  of  them  had  no  clear  idea  of  wliat  it  means  to  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges. I  belicTe  that  a  simple  statement  of  its  terms  will  suffice  for  my 
part  in  this  program  and  may  be  of  service  to  several  of  our  members. 

Any  Land-Grant  College  which  requires  two  years  of  military  training 
of  all  of  its  physically  fit  male  students,  who  are  pursuing  courses  that 
require  not  less  than  two  years  for  completion,  and  which  requires  a 
successful  completion  of  these  first  two  years  of  military  work  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  graduation,  is  eligible  to  establish  a  unit  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  and  to  enter  the  so-called  senior  division.  Applica- 
tion to  enter  must  be  made  in  prescribed  form  to  the  Presdient  of  the 
United  States.  Such  arms  of  the  service  may  be  established  at  the  col- 
lege as  are  approved  by  the  War  Department.  The  prescribed  course  of 
study  embraces  a  basic  course,  three  hours  per  week  of  military  instruction 
during  the  freshman  aiid  sophomore  years,  and  an  advanced  course  of 
five  hours  per  week  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Students  during 
the  first  two  years  assume  no  obligations  except  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily 
and  receive  no  compensation  except  one  olive-drab  uniform  outfit  At  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year,  students  who  are  selected  as  fit  for  further  mili- 
tary training  by  the  college  president  and  the  professor  of  military  science, 
may  elect  to  continue  the  course,  agreeing  in  writing  to  complete  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  the  last  two  years,  and  in  addition  to  attend  during 
vacations  two  four-week  periods  of  camp  instruction  under  federal  super- 
vision. If  the  student  has  already  attended  such  camp  following  his 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  he  may  be  credited  with  one  or  both  of 
these  periods.  One  of  the  four-week  periods  may  occur  after  graduation, 
or  service  as  a  temporary  second  lieutenant  may  take  the  place  of  the 
last  of  these  periods.  The  Federal  Government  pays  all  camp  expenses, 
including  transportation,  uniform  and  subsistence.  During  the  junior  and 
senior  years  it  furnishes  one  uniform  and  allows  commutation  of  rations 
amounting  to  approximately  nine  dollars  per  month  during  tlie  college 
session  of  nine  months.  The  student  in  electing  to  take  the  last  two  years 
of  training  assumes  no  obligation  except  to  complete  the  course.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  he  will  enlist  as  a  reserve  officer  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  ten  years,  subject  to  call  in  thnes  of  war  or  threatened  hostilities,  to 
serve  in  a  capacity  not  lower  than  the  rank  he  holds  in  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Corps.  During  the  period  of  enlistment  reserve  officers  are  subject  to 
duty  with  troops  or  at  field  exercises,  or  for  instruction  for  15  days  in 
each  year,  and  while  serving  they  receive  the  same  compensation  as  do 
officers  of  the  same  grade  in  the  regular  army.  After  completing  the 
course,  the  graduate  may  apply  and  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a  temporary  second  lieutenant,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction, for  a  period  of  six  months,  during  which  time  he  would  receive 
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$100  per  month  together  with  the  usual  allowance  now  provided  by  law  for 
army  officers. 

At  colleges  now  requiring  three  hours  per  wedc  of  military  training 
for  all  four  years,  for  two  hours'  additional  work  per  wedc  a  student  would 
obtain  a  uniform  and  $81  per  year  in  cash,  with  the  priyileges  of  the  two 
four-week  encampments  and  an  appointment  after  graduation.  The  col- 
lege secures  a  larger  teaching  staff  of  army  officers  and  enlisted  men  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  military  instruction  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  other 
departments. 

To  summarize  the  matter,  a  student  who  enters  the  advanced  course  of 
the  last  two  years  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  assumes  certain 
obligations,  receives  certain  compensations  and  is  afforded  certain  oppor- 
tunities. 

His  obligations  are  as  follows: 

(1)  He  must  carry  out  the  prescribed  military  course  of  Ave  hours 
per  week  to  completion. 

(9)  He  must  attend  during  summer  vacations  two  four-week  camp 
periods. 

(3)  He  should  enlist  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Corps  for  ten  years,  and 
be  subject  to  15  days  duty  in  eacK  year  of  that  enlistment. 

His  annual  compensations  are  as  follows: 

(1)  One  complete  service  uniform,  worth  $10.36. 

(2)  Conunutation  of  subsistence  at  $9  per  month  for  nine  months,  $81. 
(Both  of  these  are  at  present  uncertain,  because  not  the  subject  of 

specific  appropriations  by  Congress). 

His  opportunities  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  attend  two  four-week  camps  at  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

(9)  To  be  appointed  for  a  six-months  period  after  graduation  as 
a  temporary  second  lieutenant,  provided  the  appropriation  is  available  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sees  fit  to  make  the  appointment. 

(3)  To  get  a  15-day  vacation  each  year  while  on  the  reserve  list, 
with  full  army  officer's  pay  and  all  expenses. 

(4)  In  case  of  war,  to  serve  the  country  as  an  officer  and  not  as  a 
private. 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  purposes  of  the  new  enactment  and 
the  War  Department's  General  Orders  No.  49  interpreting  it.  But  I  can- 
not escape  the  fear  that  the  plan  will  not  bring  the  results  expected.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  majority  of  our  technical  students  will  look  with  special 
apprehension  on  their  post-graduate  duties  and  obligations,  and  that  only 
a  few  enter  the  advanced  course.  In  the  South,  where  college  education  is 
comparatively  inexpensive,  and  many  of  the  people  who  patronize  colleges 
are  poor,  the  commutation  of  subsistence  will  be  considerable  help  to 
many  young  men;  but  in  the  more  expensive  colleges  of  the  country  the 
monetary  consideration  will  be  a  negligible  inducement. 

In  the  end  the  patriotism  of  our  college  men  and  a  belief  in  the  value 
of  military  training  for  its  own  sake,  rather  than  the  pecuniary  benefits 
which  the  plan  offers,  must  be  depended  on  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  of  this  course  of  military  train- 
ing for  its  own  sake.  It  is  well  worth  the  while  of  any  young  man  to  take 
it  all,  including  the  six  months  detail  as  second  lieutenant.    But  this  is 
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unfortunately  a  day  of  self-indulgence,  of  industrious  seeking  for  patiis  of 
least  resistance,  of  trying  to  get  something  for  nothing. 

To  those  colleges  desirous  of  carrying  out  ia  good  faith  the  military 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  18d9,  the  new  law  provides  a  proper  and  reasonable 
basis  for  full  compliance.  Though  not  a  single  cadet  enlisted  for  the 
advanced  course  of  the  third  and  fourth  years,  the  advantages  to  the  fresh- 
roan  and  sophomore  classes  in  a  better  and  more  varied  curriculum,  better 
equipment  and  a  larger  instructing  force,  sliould  be  a  suiBcient  induce- 
ment to  the  college  to  liecome  a  unit  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
Add  to  these  advantages  the  goveniment- furnished  uniform  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  attending  witliout  expense  the  splendid  four-weeks  sununer 
camps  of  instruction,  and  for  the  first  time  you  have  the  opportunity  really 
to  interest  young  men  in  what  has  hitherto  been  the  rather  humdrum  busi- 
ness of  killing  two  or  three  hours  per  week  with  mere  perfunctory  drill. 

Regardless  of  what  individual  students  may  do,  every  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege should  set  an  example  in  patriotism,  and  self-interest  as  well,  by  enlist- 
ing at  once  in  the  "Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps." 

The  I^nd-Gbamt  Colleges  and  thbib  Pait  ik  the  National  Defense 
Bv  Edward  Obton,  Jb. 

Tlie  Morrill  Act  of  186^  laid  upon  the  educational  institutions  created 
under  its  provisions  the  obligation  to  give  military  instruction.  The  terms 
of  the  law  were  very  general.  The  intended  s^pe  of  this  instruction  was 
not  expressed  and  each  State,  through  its  legislature,  was  left  to  decide 
what  amount  and  kind  of  military  instruction  should  be  given.  Naturally 
there  arose  much  diversity  in  this  respect,  as  the  several  institutions  came 
into  existence. 

From  time  to  time  the  War  Department  has  been  authorized  and 
directed  by  Congress  to  provide  instructors  and  equipment  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  military  program.  The  help  thus  furnished  has  always  been 
inadequate  in  quantity,  entirely  insufficient  to  develop  training  in  military 
science  as  any  other  subject  in  the  college  curriculum  would  have  been 
developed.  In  all  of  the  legislation  enacted  for  these  purposes  during  50 
years,  Congress  has  never  rectified  the  weak  spots  of  the  basal  law.  It 
never  defined  the  kind  or  amount  of  military  training  to  be  given,  never 
gave  the  War  Department  express  authority  to  control  the  military  train- 
ing which  its  officers  were  appointed  to  supervise,  and  never  made  any 
arrangement  officially  to  recognize  or  make  use  of  the  fruits  of  this 
military  instruction  for  which  it  was  spending  money  and  effort.  Assuming 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  American  people  to  strengthen  their  military 
efficiency  by  giving  instruction  to  young  men  of  the  professional  class  during 
their  period  of  higher  education,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  slip- 
shod, inefficient,  unbusinesslike  system  than  we  have  evolved;  a  system 
where  neither  the  school  nor  the  War  Department  are  definitely  in  control, 
where  neither  have  power  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  obviously  necessary 
thing,  and  where  the  whole  thing  is  rendered  aimless  and  futile  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  men  who  take  the  training  by  providing  no  subsequent 
use  for  their  military  knowledge,  by  connection  with  the  Army,  the  Militia, 
or  an  Army  Rcserv<'.  If  our  otlier  national  enterprises  were  conceived 
and  carried  out  with  no  more  acumen  than  this,  we  would  assuredly  fail 
in  our  first  real  international  competition  on  equal  grounds. 
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This  Association  took  cognifance  of  this  unsatisfactory  situation  in 
1913  and  charged  its  Executive  Committee  with  the  matter  of  doing  some- 
thing to  rectify  it.  The  breaking  out  of  the  great  war  in  1914  forced  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  to  our  military  unpreparedncss  and 
speeded  up  the  action  of  Congress,  so  that  on  June  3,  1916  a  bill  was 
passed  embodying,  among  other  matters  of  the  most  profound  importance 
to  Americans,  legislation  intended  to  do  away  with  the  above  mentioned 
inconsistencies  and  weaknesses.  This  legislation  in  its  final  form  embodies 
substantially  what  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Associaton  itself  sug- 
gested. It  was  naturally  modified  to  some  extent  by  the  War  Department 
and  also  the  influence  of  other  groups  of  schools,  but  the  modifications  do 
not  seriously  alter  the  general  plan. 

The  provisions  of  the  Hay-Chamberlain  biU  which  are  of  immediate 
and  direct  concern  to  the  I^nd-Grant  Colleges  are  two,  namely :  The  OflBcers' 
Reserve  Corps  and  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 

THE    OFFICERS*    RESERVE    CORPS 

The  War  Department  has  for  years  recognised  that  a  reserve  of  prop- 
erly trained  army  officers  is  an  absolute  essential  to  any  scheme  for  national 
protection.  They  have  argued  and  plead  for  it.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  have  they  induced  Congress  to  take  the  step  so 
vitally  necessary  towards  building  up  our  military  efficiency.  For  us  in 
particular,  a  Nation  of  a  non-military  character,  to  which  the  very  idea  of 
military  power  is  hateful  by  tradition  and  by  taste,  the  creation  of  a  pow- 
erful reserve  is  more  necessary  than  in  a  military  nation.  We  will  not  yet 
consent  to  building  up  large  active  forces  in  time  of  peace — and  the 
smaller  and  more  skeletonized  our  active  forces  are  kept  the  greater  the 
necessity  of  a  trained  reserve  to  draw  upon  in  time  of  war.  Preparedness 
consists  much  more  in  having  a  trained  competent  reserve  of  educated 
officers  to  administer  an  enlarged  army  than  it  does  in  any  other  thing. 
Munitions,  supplies  and  men  can  all  be  obtained — not  as  quickly  or  as  easily 
as  has  been  frequently  proclaimed — but  the  trained  human  intelligence  to 
direct,  coordinate,  and  use  our  man  power  and  our  munition  power  is  the 
one  thing  that  we  cannot  get  quickly.  The  cry  of  the  European  nations 
since  August,  1914,  has  been  for  officers,  officers,  and  yet  more  officers. 
The  shifts  to  which  our  English  and  Canadian  cousins  have  been  put  for 
officers  and  tlie  consequence  of  their  shortage  should  be  the  one  great  out- 
standing lesson  of  this  war  for  Americans.  We  are  organized  more  nearly 
on  their  system  than  any  other;  their  case  ofl'ers  the  closest  parallel  to 
our  own.  And  our  plight  would  be  much  worse  than  theirs,  if  we  came  to 
war. 

It  seems  that  Congress  has  learned,  or  is  learning,  this  lesson.  The 
provision  of  an  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  50,000  is-  a  modest  beginning. 
It  is  only  a  beginning.  Over  200,000  officers  were  used  on  both  sides  in 
1861-65.    Future  armies  will  not  be  smaller  ones,  we  may  believe. 

Where  shall  we  now  get  50,000  reserve  officers?  And  in  10  years  or 
more,  when  we  see  the  light  more  fully,  where  shall  we  get  100,000  or 
200,000  more?  Remember  that  these  places  cannot  be  filled  by  mere  ap- 
pointment. A  reserve  officer  should  be  an  educated,  trained  man — able 
at  once  to  take  secondary  command  of  troops  and  capable  of  rapid  devel- 
opment into  a  first  line  officer.    Today  the  War  Department  is  strenuously 
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trying  to  fill  many  hundred  vacancies  in  its  regular  army  officers'  list 
Every  graduate  of  West  Point  was  this  year  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy 
on  his  graduation  day.  The  country  has  heen  combed  for  likely  material 
Passing  requirements  are  being  made  easier  than  ever  before.  Graduates 
of  reputable  colleges  are  excused  from  examination  in  all  or  most  of  the 
mental  requirements.  Applicants  are  being  advertised  for  in  the  daily 
press.  Never  before  In  time  of  peace  has  this  spectacle  been  witnessed. 
Months  after  the  law  doubling  the  sise  of  our  little  army  has  been  passed 
we  And  ourselves  unable  to  enlist  men  to  fill  the  ranks,  or  to  find  officers 
to  handle  them.  And  this,  with  all  the  glamour  of  social  prestige,  salary 
inducements  and  rapid  promotion  that  the  officership  in  the  Regular  Army 
carries  with  it  I 

Briefly,  we  must  expect  to  get  our  reserve  officers  chiefly  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources: 

1.  Regular  army  officers,  who  have  resigned  from  the  Army  on  their 
own  initiative  to  follow  civil  life.    Of  these  there  are  a  very  few.  . 

2.  Militia  officers,  who  have  resigned  from  active  duty. 

3.  Graduates  of  essentially  military  private  schools. 

4.  Graduates  of  army  training  camps. 

5.  Graduates  of  private  universities  and  colleges  where  optional 
military  training  is  given. 

6.  Graduates  of  Land-Grant  Colleges,  where  military  training  is  com- 
pulsory. 

The  first  two  classes  will  supply  the  first  officers  to  the  Reserve  Corps, 
and,  probably,  the  most  immediately  competent  and  serviceable;  but  no 
argument  is  needed  to  show  that  their  numbers  are  practically  negligible. 
The  total  number  of  ex-officers  of  regular  army  and  militia  of  military'  age 
cannot  exceed  5,000,  and  probably  would  not  net  1,000. 

The  third  class  Ls  a  more  promising  source  of  supply,  not  as  to  imme- 
diate results  but  from  the  element  of  continuity.  The  private  military 
schools  are  practically  all  of  academy  or  preparatory  and  school  grade  and 
deal  with  young  boys,  up  to  17  or  18  years  of  age.  The  graduates  gen- 
erally ^o  either  into  business  life  or  into  college.  From  the  latter  portion 
it  is  fair  to  expect  a  good  many  reserve  officers,  usually  some  years  after 
graduation  from  the  military  school.  Those  who  go  into  business  would  not 
Ik*  educationally  far  enough  along  to  make  efficient  officers,  even  though  their 
military  training  has  been  good. 

The  fourth  group,  comprising  the  product  of  the  United  States  army 
training  camps  for  civilians,  tlie  so-called  Plattsburg  plan,  seems  an  im- 
portant one,  though  its  ultimate  value  is  not  yet  proven.  There  is  legiti- 
mate ground  for  differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject  The  writer,  al- 
though considerably  above  military  age,  attended  one  of  these  camps  at 
Plattsburg,  successfully  completing  a  full  term  of  four  weeks  in  the 
summer  of  1916,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  this  movement  at  first  hand. 
The  experience  was  a  most  enjoyable  and  illuminating  one,  and  well  worth 
all  it  cost.  But  it  left  the  conviction  that  these  camps  as  a  source  of 
trained  army  officers,  intellectually  equipped  for  their  difficult  task,  are 
not  of  much  present  importance.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  appreciating  their 
importance  as  an  influence  in  educating  the  people  of  this  country  to 
their  military  weakness,  in  dis{>elling  the  foolish  and  dangerous  idea  that 
an  intelligent  man  can  become  an  efficient  officer  on  ashort  notice,  and  in 
laying  the  foundations  for  universal  military  training  of  our  youth.     Their 
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eflFect  as  observed  upon  the  minds  of  great  numbers  of  educated  men  who 
took  the  training  this  summer  is  to  convince  them,  almost  to  a  man,  of  the 
impossibility  of  making  efficient  officers  in  a  short  time  of  preparation,  no 
matter  what  the  education  and  social  grade  of  the  material  operated  upon 
may  be.  They  left  an  attitude  of  humility  rather  than  arrogance.  Their 
value  as  a  present  or  future  source  of  trained  military  leaders,  or  even  as 
a  mode  of  instilling  high-grade  military  discipline  into  those  who  attend, 
in  my  opinion  is  not  great.  The  training  is  not  long  enough  or  thorough 
enough  to  get  far,  and  at  the  bottom  lies  the  old  besetting  weakness  of  all 
American  military  effort — the  volunteer  system.  So  long  as  a  man  can 
quit  whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  service  make  his  life  unpleasant,  high- 
grade  military  discipline,  which  alone  makes  dependable  men,  cannot  be 
had. 

The  Plattsburg  movement  has  not  up  to  the  present  furnished  a  large 
number  of  reserve  officers.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  possible  effort 
and  every  inducement  has  been  made  to  get  the  men  to  apply  for  reserve 
commissions,  no  large  response  was  obtained — only  about  300,  I  believe,  thus 
far,  out  of  approximately  20,000  who  have  taken  the  training.  Nor  was 
there  a  large  number  of  really  fit  men  who  could  have  applied.  It  is  likely 
to  become  a  larger  movement  before  it  becomes  smaller;  it  is  likely  to  sup- 
ply more  officers  to  the  RcvServe  Corps  in  future  than  it  has  done  so  far;  but 
there  is  no  guaranty  that  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Euroi^ean  war,  with 
this  country  still  fortunately  remaining  at  peace,  the  popular  interest  in 
the  Plattsburg  movement  may  not  dwindle  and  die,  and,  as  a  source  of 
reserve  material,  practically  disappear. 

The  fifth  group,  comprising  the  graduates  of  universities  and  colleges 
on  private  foundations,  which  have  of  late  shown  an  active  and  commend- 
able interest  in  military  education,  is  still  an  unproved  asset.  It  is  a  hope- 
ful sign  that  so  many  colleges  that  do  not  have  to,  are  contemplating  mili- 
tary training.  Great  good  is  certain  to  come,  whether  its  output  of  tAined 
military  leaders  is  large  or  small.  But  in  most  cases  these  universities 
have  started  in  badly,  making  two  glaring  mistakes.  In  the  first  place 
they  have  made  the  drill  optional.  Optional  drill  never  will  succeed.  In 
time  of  stress,  like  the  present,  it  may  do  pretty  well  for  a  while,  but  in 
the  long  run,  the  American  college  boy  will  not  drill  if  he  does  not  have  to. 
Furthermore,  optional  drill  cannot  develop  real  discipline.  A  student, 
under  the  optional  system,  reproved  sharply  by  an  officer  for  a  breach  of 
military  etiquette,  can  always  find  a  way  to  withdraw  from  military  work 
and  thus  avoid  the  exact  lesson  in  obedience  and  self-control  that  he  needs. 
Then  secondly,  these  schools  seek  to  avoid  the  frequent  physical  drill,  and 
to  substitute  work  consisting  largely  of  lecture  courses  supplemented  by 
smnmer  camp  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  army  training  camps.  This 
system  cannot  succeed.  One  might  as  well  try  to  build  the  roof  of  a  struc- 
ture before  its  walls  are  erected.  Even  a  civilian  can  realize  in  some  degree 
the  ideas  of  military  strategy,  when  listening  to  an  able  lecturer,  but  no 
one  can  use  knowledge  of  this  class  until  he  knows  and  can  personally 
perform  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  can  command  the  evolutions  of  small 
bodies  of  troops  and  by  doing  these  things  In  the  field  can  acquire  military 
judgment.  The  drill  is  the  laboratory  for  military  studies.  We  all  seem 
to  have  accepted  the  laboratory  system  in  teaching  chemistry,  physics, 
biology,  engineering  and  agriculture.  Can  we  be  foolish  enough  to  believe 
that  military  science  should  be  the  one  subject  to  hark  back  to  the  lecture 
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method?  Furtbermore,  the  siuniner  camp  is  not  the  place  in  wiiidi  to 
secure  fundamental  training  in  drill.  It  is  a  splendid  plaoe  to  get  tlie 
larger  strategic  conceptions,  and  to  learn  the  art  of  living  in  the  open,  but 
it  should  be  preceded  by  thorough  and  adequate  drill  of  the  tjpe  easily 
taught  in  drill  halls  or  upon  the  campus.  The  daily  or  frequ^it  repetition 
of  drill,  building  up  slowly  the  habit  of  military  restraint  and  obedience, 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  method,  and  this  appears  to  be  what  oar  newly 
converted  rivals  in  the  military  school  field  do  not  seem  dearly  to  under- 
stand. 

The  sixth  group,  our  own  product,  is  surely  coming  to  be  recognized  by 
the  War  I>epartnient,  and  by  everybody  else,  as  the  mainstay  of  the  whole 
officers*  reserve  corps  plan.  We  can  furnish  tlic  numbers — no  otlier  agency 
can.  We  found  our  discipline  upon  compulsory  attendance — no  other 
agency  does.  We  give  a  properly  graded  course  of  instructicm  beginning 
at  the  bottom  and  progressing  through  the  common  physical  drill  to  an 
orderly  study  of  the  higher  branches,  topped  off  by  the  graduate  school 
of  actual  camp  or  army  experience — no  other  agency  does.  We  draw  our 
clientelle  from  the  whole  Nation,  geographically  distributing  the  source  of 
our  army  officers,  as  is  correct  in  a  national  military  plan — no  other  agency 
does.  While  it  is  true  that  the  W^ar  Department  and  army  officers  in 
general  in  the  past  have  had  a  shallow  knowledge  of,  and  no  great  respect 
for,  tlie  military  work  or  the  military  ]>ossibilities  of  the  I^nd-Cirant  Col- 
leges, I  predict  with  serene  confidence  that  the  day  is  to  come  when  they 
will  see  that  in  this  system  is  the  greatest,  almost  the  only,  real  dependence 
now  in  existence  for  building  up  an  adequate  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

In  the  event  the  Land-(xrant  Colleges  and  other  sources  above  men- 
^  tioned  do  not  furnish  a  sufficient  and  steady  supply  of  reserve  officers,  what 
will  be  the  next  step?  Many  of  you  will  remember  the  so-called  McKellar 
bill,  which  has  been  in  Congress  for  three  years  or  more  and  which  was 
seriofisly  pushed  at  the  last  session.  In  brief,  this  bill  provided  for  a  chain 
of  military  academies,  virtually  West  Points,  one  for  every  State,  each  to 
provide  instruction  for  400  cadets,  the  expense  to  be  borne  equally  by  State 
and  Federal  Governments.  This  plan  has  the  merit  of  going  squarely  after 
what  it  thinks  is  needed.  It  has  not  commanded  much  of  a  following  in 
Congress  as  yet,  because  Congress  has  never  given  our  military  policy  much 
attention,  and  because  the  temper  of  our  people  has  always  deprecated  any 
increase  in  military  power.  But  the  people  are  more  awakened  now  than 
ever  before.  They  l>egin  to  see  the  difference  between  aggressive  militarism 
and  rational  steps  for  self -protection,  and  if,  after  trial,  we  fail  to  produce 
reserve  officers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  maintain  a  reserve  of  reasonable 
size,  we  may  confidently  look  towards  tlje  McKellar  bill,  or  some  other 
of  similar  purport,  being  again  put  forward,  this  time  with  the  people 
behind  it.  In  short,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  "up  to  us'*  to  produce,  or 
else  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  other  more  direct  and  more  effective  plans. 

THE    RESEBVE    OFFICERS*    TRAIXIMO    CORPS 

If  an  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  is  the  necessity  it  has  l)een  represented  to 
\k\  then  some  mode  of  training  men  to  go  into  it  becomes  a  necessary 
coroUarj'.  The  War  Department  realises  this  and  Congress  has  ratified 
their  judgment.  The  colleges  of  the  country  are  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  training  the  men.  Other  sources  are  to  be  gladly  utilixed.  In  so  far 
as  tliey  can  do  the  work,  but  we  are  the  ones  upon  whom  the  real  work  falls. 
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The  law  provides  for  a  relation  into  which  institutions  may  voiuntariiy 
enter  with  the  War  Department,  in  effect  a  contract  of  indefinite  tenure, 
which  the  institution  may  terminate  at  any  time.  No  provision  for  termina- 
tion of  the  relation  is  expr(»sed  In  the  law,  but  by  turning  in  the  govern- 
mental property  and  recalling  the  bond  for  the  same,  it  would  seem  that 
the  relation  automatically  ceases.  This  arrangement  may  have  been  neces- 
sary, in  the  case  of  schools  like  Harvard  or  Yale,  which  are  under  no 
obligation  to  enter  into  the  plan  at  all,  but  in  the  case  of  the  I^nd-Grant 
Colleges,  founded  in  part  to  give  military  training,  fostered  for  half  a 
century  by  increasing  federal  grants,  assisted  by  the  appointment  of  officers 
and  provision  of  equipment,  why  should  they  be  given  the  option  to  go  into 
or  stay  out  of  this  plan?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  such  college  will  show 
ingratitude  and  ladk  of  public 'spirit  and  refuse  to  establish  a  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps.  Some  have  already  applied  for  admission  without 
waiting  to  know  definitely  just  what  the  new  relationship  implies. 

What  tD0  get — ^A  study  of  the  law  shows  that  most  of  the  weak  spots 
pointed  out  before  this  Association  in  1913  have  been  fairly  covered.  In 
the  matter  of  increased  instructional  force  in  military  science,  the  law  now 
gives  the  Secretary  of  War  authority  to  appoint  as  many  army  officers  to 
teach  in  any  qualified  school  as  he  sees  fit,  subject  to  the  limitation  of  300 
active  officers  and  500  non-commissioned  officers  in  total  for  school  duty. 
The  pro-rata  distribution  of  officers  and  non-commissionecl  officers  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  students  under  training  was  not  retained  in  the 
final  draft  of  the  law,  but  there  seems  every  indication  that  the  general 
results  aimed  at  under  the  pro-rata  rule  will  be  attained.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  each  institution  to  set  forth  its  needs. 

Great  liberality  has  been  shown  in  the  matter  of  equipment  The 
Secretary  of  War  may  issue  not  only  arms  and  equipment,  but  uniforms, 
means  of  transportation,  animals  for  use  of  the  cavalary  and  artillery, 
forage  for  animals  and  subsistence  for  men.  The  law  places  no  limit 
in  the  amount  of  such  supplies  that  he  may  furnish.  There  seems  no 
reason,  on  the  face  of  it,  why  the  colleges  should  not  draw  complete  equip- 
ment for  field  service  in  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  signal  service,  en- 
gineer corps,  and  medical  corps,  so  that  students  working  in  these  re- 
spective lines  could  come  measurably  near  to  active  service  conditions,  at 
least  in  familiarity  with  the  equipment.  The  greatest  advance  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  recognition  of  the  product  of  the  training.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  can  the  student  be  shown  the  use  and  reason  for  the  drill.  For  years 
past  we  have  been  requiring  students  to  drill,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
knew  that  the  training  they  were  given  was  in  a  way  discredited — at  least, 
not  recognized  by  the  Army  or  the  militia.  Ten  annual  appointments  to  the 
Army  have  been  the  limit  thus  far,  while  the  enrollment  has  mounted  in 
recent  years  to  26,000  men  under  arms.  For  the  average  graduate  of  a 
Land-Grant  College  to  get  into  the  Army,  the  course  to  be  followed  hitherto 
has  been  exactly  the  same  as  if  he  had  never  seen  a  college  nor  drilled  a 
day. 

Under  the  new  law,  the  student  will  be  told  that  he  must  drill  for  two 
years,  as  heretofore,  while  receiving  his  education  at  public  expense,  because 
the  country  has  an  active  need  for  men  who  have  both  education  and  mili- 
tary training.  But  to  give  point  to  the  preceding  statement,  he  can  be 
told  that  if  he  shows  taste  for  military  work  and  shows  mental  and  physical 
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fitness  for  command,  he  can  have  the  opportunity  to  go  on  to  a  responsible 
position  in  our  military  establishment,  by  taking  two  more  years  of  the 
training  in  the  senior  division.  He  can  be  told  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wants  him  to  do  this,  and  that  he  will  be  uniformed,  given  commuta- 
tion of  subsistence,  transportation  to  and  from  camps,  subsistence  in 
camps,  extra  service  uniform,  and,  at  the  end,  will  be  eligible  for  a  com- 
mission in  the  Officers*  Reserve  Corps.  I>astly,  to  polish  up  his  military 
knowledge  and  to  consolidate  his  training  and  experience,  he  is  encouraged 
to  expect  a  commission  in  the  army  as  a  temporary  second  lieutenant  for 
six  months  with  pay  of  $100  a  month  and  allowances  before  going  into  the 
reserve. 

Since  students  have  heretofore  been  found,  usually  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, who  have  been  willing  to  drill  for  a  third  and  fourth  year  as  cadet 
officers  for  the  love  of  it,  and  with  not  enough  compensation  to  cover  the 
extra  expense  involved,  it  seems  altogether  likely  that  under  the  strong 
inducements  now  offered,  many  young  men  will  be  glad  to  undertake  to  do 
this  extra  work.  The  provisions  of  the  new  law  seem  highly  advantageous 
to  the  colleges  and  to  the  students,  but  they  naturally  carry  their  quid 
pro  quo. 

What  w^  muH  yire.  -The  colleges  on  their  part,  in  order  to  take  part 
in  this  national  service,  must  find  a  way  to  fit  this  increased  military  work 
into  their  curricula.  This  can  be  done  in  two  ways — l>oth  open  to  serious 
objections,  and  both  demanding  distinct  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  both 
faculty  and  students.  These  two  ways  may  be  characterised  as  the  sub- 
stitution plan  and  the  special  course  plan. 

The  substitution  plan, — ^This  plan  would  assume  that  students,  regis- 
tered in  agriculture,  arts,  engineering  or  any  other  college,  would  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  reserve  officers'  training  corps  work,  substituting  the 
number  of  hours  of  theoretical  instruction  in  that  curriculum  for  an  equal 
number  of  hours  of  required  or  elective  subjects  in  their  regular  curri- 
culum, and  at  the  end  receive  the  same  degree  as  their  classmates  who  have 
gone  through  the  regular  way. 

I^t  us  see  just  what  this  concession  would  amount  to.  The  military 
curriculum  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  has  been  promulgated 
(General  Orders  49,  Sept  20,  1916)  by  the  War  Department  It  may  be 
changed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  at  any  time  that  he  is  convinced  that 
it  needs  changing.  But  changes,  if  any  should  be  made,  would  only  oper- 
ate within  the  time  requirements  now  given;  they  would  not  reduce  the 
time  demanded,  as  that  is  fixed  by  statute  at  three  hours  a  week  for  the 
first  two  years  and  ^ve  hours  a  week  for  the  third  and  fourth  years.  This 
curriculum  demands  the  equivalent  of  two  hours  a  week  of  physical  drill 
V*/3i)  and  one  hour  a  week  of  theoretical  work  ("/«)  for  the  first  two 
years.  Thus  far,  it  is  no  increase  in  either  branch  over  the  requirements 
commonly  in  force  in  land-grant  college  military  departments.  It  does 
demand  a  very  considerable  readjustment  of  content  of  the  theoretical 
work;  but  that  is  not  our  immediate  affair. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years,  the  practical  drill  femains  the  same, 
except  that  the  cadet  now  teaches  the  drill  as  an  officer,  instead  of  executing 
it  as  a  private.  The  practical  drill  should  therefore  have  the  same  weight- 
ing as  before,  or  two  credit  hours.  This  leave  a  credit  of  three  hours  for 
the  advanced  theoretical  work,  and  the  t)ublished  curriculum  indicates  that 
it  is  well  worth  it 
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The  net  increase  in  time  for  the  new  reserve  officers*  training  corps 
course  therefore  is  seen  to  be  13  credit  hours,  corresponding  to  10  percent 
of  the  total  credit  for  graduation  in  a  standard  arts  course  or  about  8 
percent  of  that  in  an  engineering  or  other  technical  course.  This  work 
must  be  introduced  into  our  curricula  by  substitution  for  other  work  now 
offered,  for  I  think  all  college  men  will  agree  that  the  students  are  already 
loaded  to  the  limit  with  work.  Many  teachers  think  we  are  now  erring  on 
the  side  of  demanding  too  much  of  students,  and  that  they  are  suffering 
from  mental  indigestion.  This  proposition  is  certain  to  arouse  the  opposi- 
tion of  some  persons  in  every  faculty.  Faculties  attach,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
a  very  considerable  importance  to  the  exact  composition  and  makeup  of  a 
curriculum.  They  will  argue  and  quarrel  for  hours  as  to  whether  a  half 
unit  of  on6  subject  should  not  give  place  to  a  half  unit  of  another.  The 
exact  adjustment  of  the  proportions  of  linguistic  studies,  general  cultural 
subjects,  fundamental  sciences,  and  technical  applications  of  science  is  a 
source  of  perennial  debate,  and  every  department  is  on  the  qui  vive  to  pre- 
vent any  inroads  on  its  own  particular  subjects.  Coming  into  a  situation 
already  tense,  with  the  bald  proposal  to  cut  out  from  8  to  10  percent  of 
the  existing  work,  and  to  substitute  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  which 
faculties  heretofore  have  been  slow  to  recognize  as  of  equal  general  value, 
it  is  easy  to  predict  that  opposition  will  arise. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  proposition  would  not  be  equally  onerous 
in  all  colleges.  In  agriculture,  for  instance,  most  curricula  allow  con- 
siderable room  for  general  electives.  It  is  possible  to  see  that  if  military 
work  were  given  academic  credit  and  were  used  to  fill  in  the  electives,  the 
agricultural  student  on  graduation  might  have  received  instruction  in  all 
the  fundamental  work  now  offered  and  substituted  12  hours  of  military 
electives  in  place  of  a  similar  number  of  hours  of  non-technical  electives. 

In  arts  colleges,  where  the  elective  system  is  quite  general,  it  Is  easy  to 
see  how  military  electives  could  replace  other  electives,  without  damage  to 
the  specific  acquirements  of  the  student.  The  function  of  an  arts  course 
is  general  training;  not  training  for  a  definite  professional  purpose.  It 
would  not  mean  that  the  student  who  elected  economics  as  his  major  need 
necessarily  go  out  at  the  end  of  his  course  with  less  economics,  but  it  would 
mean  that  his  reading  in  other  fields  would  necessarily  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion as  military  credits  replaced  them. 

In  engineering  colleges  and  other  professional  schools,  the  situation 
would  be  tlie  most  difficult.  Engineering  faculties  believe  that  the  exact 
amount  and  composition  of  their  courses  is  vital.  They  are  training  men 
for  specific  ends.  Every  hour  is  directed  to  fortifying  the  student  to  meet 
a  definite  technical  responsibility.  One  subject  is  not  as  good  as  another 
and  the  elective  plan  is  not  acceptable.  To  ask  a  young  civil  engineer  to 
go  out  from  school  with  no  work  in  roads  and  streets,  or  sanitation,  or  ad- 
vanced bridges  or  some  other  thing  that  he  prizes  as  a  means  of  getting  a 
start  in  life,  in  order  to  introduce  military  electives,  involves  a  serious 
sacrifice  on  his  part.  Further,  the  professor  in  civil  engineering  might 
object  to  granting  the  C.  E.  degree  without  these  courses;  and  so  in  any 
other  branch  of  engineering.  They  all  think  that  four  years  is  too  short 
a  time  in  which  to  produce  the  desired  and  expected  degree  of  Competence, 
under  present  conditions.  The  straight  substitution  plan,  therefore,  seems 
to  work  more  hardship  in  some  colleges  than  in  others,  and  in  general  to 
work  hardships  in  proportion  to  the  technicality  of  the  course. 
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On  the  other  band«  the  outstanding  argument  for  waiving  our  academic 
pride  and  accepting  19  hours  of  theoretical  military  work  as  credit  towards 
a  degree  in  any  course  is  this: — ^the  student  is  required  to  make  the  mini- 
mum sacrifice  of  his  future  professional  plans  while  still  preparing  himself 
loyally  to  give  his  government  his  service  as  a  reserve  officer.  We  must  aiso 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Nation  vitally  needs  this  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  and  of  the  fact  that  we  are  the  only  source  which  can  be  depended  on 
to  meet  this  need.  If  we  fail,  the  plan  must  fail,  and  recourse  must  be 
had  to  agencies  still  less  in  harmony  with  American  Ideals. 

If  the  student  can  elect  the  military  course  and  still  win  his  degree  in 
four  years  he  will  balance  the  pros  and  cons  as  follows:  "I  get  in  money 
and  in  clothing  about  $100  a  year;  I  get  experience  in  handling  men,  in 
military  engineering,  and  in  living  and  taking  care  of  myself  in  the  open, 
all  of  which  will  be  of  undoubted  value  to  me  all  my  life;  and  I  put  myself 
in  line  to  take  my  part  in  rendering  service  to  my  country  in  time  of  need. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  must  sacrifice  some  part  of  the  thoroughness  of  ray 
professional  training  or  the  breadth  of  my  general  education.  Do  the 
pros  overbalance  the  cons?"  I  think  that  every  year  many  hundreds  of  fine 
young  men  will  answer  **yes"  to  this  question. 

The  special  caurte  plan. — If  we  do  not  look  with  favor  on  the  sul>sti- 
tution  plan,  we  must  turn  to  some  form  of  course  specially  adapted  to 
students  with  military  aspirations.  Of  course  this  idea  is  capable  of  many 
variations.    Three  chief  alternatives  present  themselves. 

First,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  special  course  a  purely  military 
one  designed  to  train  men  for  a  permanent  military  life.  In  this  case  we 
should  be  emulating  West  Point,  with  nothing  but  reserve  appointments  to 
offer  our  graduates. 

Second,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  this  course  a  rigid  general  science 
course,  leading  to  a  B.  Sc.  degree,  with  military  work  as  the  strongly  ac- 
cented feature,  but  nevertheless  a  good  solid  course,  which  would  serve  a 
man  well  in  almost  any  life  he  might  ultimately  choose.  Such  a  course  was 
formulated  three  years  ago  and  adopted  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni%'ersity,  to  be  put  in  force  at  such  time 
as  sufficient  military  instructors  to  give  the  mUitary  courses  might  be  avail- 
able. That  time  has  not  yet  arrivetl.  For  information  I  submit  this 
course  herewith. 

FIRST   YKAK 

Mathematics      (college      algebra  Matliematics    (trigonometry    and 

and  trigonometry)   5  analytical  geometry)    5 

Chemistry  (general)   4  Chemistry   (qualitative  analysis)  4 

Foreign   language    4      Foreign  language 4 

English    2      English    9 

Engineering  drawing   2      Engineering  drawing 9 

Gymnasium    1      Gymnasium    1 

Military  drill  (as  private) 1       Military  drill  (as  private)   1 

19.  19 
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SECOND    TEAR 


Mathematics  (calculus)   5 

Chemistry  (qualitative  analysis) .  4 

Physics    5 

Engineering  drawing   S 

Military    drill    (as    non-coniniis- 

sioned   officer)    1 

Military  tactics   (instructor) 1 

19 


Mathematics  (calculus)   5 

Chemistry      (quantitative     anal- 
ysis)     4 

Physics    5 

Engineering  drawing    3 

Military    drill    (as    non-commis- 
sioned officer)    1 

Military  tactics   (instructor) ....  1 


19 


THTRD   TEAR 


Mechanics 5 

Physics    2 

Civil  engineering  (surveying)...  5 

Political  science  3 

Military  science  (art  of  war)  ...  3 

Military  drill  (as  officer)    1 

19 


Mechanics 5 

Physics   (electrical  and  mechan- 
ical laboratory)    4 

Civil   engineering    (railway   sur- 
veying)      4 

Political  science   3 

Military  strategy   2 

Military  drill  (as  officer)   1 


19 


FOURTH  TEAR 


Geology  3 

Civil  engineering  (trusses)   3 

Military  law   3 

International  law 3 

Military     science      (commissary, 

transports  and  sanitation) 5 

Military  drill  (as  officer)    1 

18 


Civil  engineering   (topographical 

drawing)  2 

Civil  engineering   (topographical 

surveying)    3 

Electrical  engineering 5 

Elementary  law   3 

Military  history  of  United  States  3 
Military    science     (fortifications 

and  entrenchments)  9 

Military  drill  (as  officer)  1 

19 

Summer  shops  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Summer  session  of  six  weeks'  course  In  United  States  army  training  camps 
at  the  end  of  the  second  and  thlwl  years. 

Third,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  curriculum  as  slightly  mill* 
tary  as  the  requirements  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  would  per- 
mit and  as  flexible  and  elastic  as  possible  with  wide  general  electives,  so  that 
students  could  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  course  they  originally  en- 
tered, although  unable  to  win  the  degree  for  that  course. 

Of  these  three  alternatives,  I  favor  the  second  as  having  the  most  merit ; 
but  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  than  the  others  to  apply,  because  stu- 
dents who  started  in  literary  courses  and  wanted  to  change  could  not  do 
so  for  lack  of  foundation  in  general  science  and  elementary  engineering 
which  such  a  course  would  require.  The  second  alternative  would  work 
without  hardship  for  colleges  of  engineering,  but  only  for  them.  The  third 
alternative  is. the  easiest  of  the  three  to  apply  but  it  is  objectionable  in  that 
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perhaps  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  ''snap**  course,  which  students  might 
enter  in  order  to  escape  the  asperities  of  tiie  regular  courses.  Furthermore, 
it  does  not  insist  on  the  training  for  a  reserve  oiBcer,  being  made  to  include 
certain  fundamentally  useful  things  outside  of  purely  military  subjects. 

The  objection  to  any  and  all  of  these  special  courses  is  that  they  in- 
cre«se  the  sacrifice  which  a  student  must  make  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  res<*rve.  They  give  him  a  deg^rec  of  a  non-distinctive  character  for  his 
four  years*  work  and  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  able  to  offer  him  a  pro- 
fession in  the  military  line.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  reserve  pre- 
supposes that  its  members  will  earn  their  living  as  other  citizens  do  and 
only  yield  to  the  Federal  Government  a  small  fraction  of  their  time,  except 
in  case  of  war.  Consequently,  the  price  of  becoming  a  reserve  officer  can- 
not be  made  too  heavy  without  defeating  the  whole  purpose  of  the  plan. 


First.  The  great  Kuropean  war  has  forced  the  American  people  to 
think  more  seriously  than  ever  before  of  their  military  policy,  and  while 
still  at  heart  as  antagonistic  as  ever  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  militarism, 
they  are  now  willing  to  consider  under  the  head  of  preparedness  for  de- 
fence programs  that  heretofore  would  not  have  had  the  least  chance  of 
adoption. 

Second,  Preparedness  in  a  military  sense,  while  including  many  things, 
rests  more  upon  the  number  and  competence  of  its  leaders  than  upon  any 
other  factor. 

Third.  Congress  has  recognised  this  situation  by  doubling  its  establish- 
ments at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  by  creating  elaborate  provision 
for  enlisting  and  maintaining  an  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  for  both  branches 
of  the  service. 

Fourth.  Men  of  proper  education  and  proper  military  experience  for 
these  reserve  corps  are  pitifully  few.  The  supply  must  be  secured  to  young 
men  of  proper  antecedents  and  proper  education  by  giving  the  necessary 
special  training. 

Fifth.  Since  appointments  in  the  reserve  corps  are  not  pecuniarily 
attractive,  and  only  api>eal  to  men  of  patriotic  instincts  and  high  ideaLs  of 
civic  responsibility,  the  rec|uirements  to  qualify  in  this  service  cannot  be 
made  t<M>  severe  without  defeating  the  principal  end  in  view. 

Sixth.  TIm*  only  source  of-  men  of  tlie  right  caliber  and  in  sufficient 
ninnl»ers,  is  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  chiefly  in  the  I-^ind- 
Grant  Colleges,  which  were  founded  in  part  to  do  this  very  thing,  and  have 
been  doing  it  for  tlie  past  50  years  as  well  as  they  could,  considering  the 
bungling  and  ineffective  legislation  under  which  they  have  operated. 

Seventh.  In  order  to  produce  large  numbers  of  men  of  sufficient  mili- 
tary efficiency  for  reserve  purposes,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Land-Grant 
Colleges  seriously  address  themselves  to  this  problem,  and  adopt  a  policy  of 
encouragement  towards  the  plan,  even  at  some  inconvenience  to  themselves, 
and  at  the  price  of  some  sacrifices  of  their  efficiency  in  the  other  work 
which  they  have  been  organized  to  do. 

Eighth.  The  one  serious  difficulty  the  schools  will  find  Ls  in  determining 
how  to  deal  with  military  cre<lits,  to  the  number  that  the  law  provides,  in 
courses  already  filled  to  tlie  limit  without  them. 
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Ninth,  Two  plans  are  proposed — one  substituting  military  credits  to 
the  number  necessary  (in  no  case  exceeding  10  percent  of  the  course)  in  any 
course,  leading  to  any  degree,  in  place  of  electives  if  there  are  any,  and  in 
place  of  required  work  if  there  is  no  other.  The  other  plan  creates  special 
courses  of  one  sort  or  another,  into  which  candidates  for  the  Officers'  Re- 
serve Corps  would  go  for  completion  of  their  work. 

T0nth,  The  first  plan  is  favored  by  the  writer,  for  the  reason  that  it 
encourages  students  to  join  the  reserve  corps  while  also  encouraging  them 
to  obtain  the  largest  professional  comi>etence,  or  the  broadcht  education 
consistent  with  this  object. 

EUventh.  The  second  plan  is  condemned  by  the  writer,  l>ecause  it 
|)enalizes  the  patriotic  student  who  wishes  to  go  into  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,  either  by  giving  him  a  nondescript  degree  or  requiring  him  to  spend 
extra  time  to  win  the  degree  for  which  he  entered. 

I  therefore  propose  the  following  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
this  Association. 

(See  page  141  for  text  of  resolution  adopted  in  advance  of  the  reading 
the  paper). 

TiiK  Prksident.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  this  morning 
Maj.  Andrew  Moses  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  War  College,  who  will 
continue  this  discussion. 

Major  Andrew  Moses.  I  fear  I  shall  not  l)e  able  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  that  may  be  asked  me  because  this  whole  matter  is  as  yet  hi  the 
formative  stage.  The  reserve  officers'  training  corps  section  of  the  law 
represents  the  efforts  of  the  War  Department,  assisted  by  the  active  aid 
and  advice  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  to  present  to 
Congress  recommendations  for  legislation  that  would  do  the  most  good 
towards  creating  a  body  of  trained  reserve  officers.  Following  the  enact- 
ment of  that  law,  it  was  necessary  to  formulate  regulations  putting  it  into 
effect  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  that  something  definite  might  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  college  executives  so  that  they  could  get  to  work  this 
year.  Unfortunately  army  printing  is  not  always  done  as  rapidly  as  de- 
sired, and  these  regulations  were  not  issued  as  soon  as  expected.  They  were 
prepared  in  July  and  it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  provisions  found  in 
General  Orders  No.  49  that  will  require  some  amendments,  or  that  can  be 
improved  upon.  The  War  Department  is  anxious  to  adopt  any  feasible 
measure  which  seems  likely  to  make  more  certain  of  accomplishment  the  end 
we  all  have  in  view. 

The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  desire  to  remedy  promptly 
any  defect  that  may  be  found  in  the  regulations,  or  to  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  defects  in  the  organic  law.  But  in  the  meantime  you  must 
bear  with  the  regulations  in  patience,  appreciating,  as  I  am  sure  you  do, 
that  we  are  all  working  for  the  same  thing,  namely  to  produce  trained 
reserve  officers  for  service  In  case  of  war.  It  has  been  brought  home, 
especially  by  the  European  war,  that  our  country  should  have  at  least 
50,000  reserve  officers.  The  War  Department  thinks  that  one  of  the  best 
sources  for  obtaining  men  for  the  Reserve  Officers'  Corps  is  our  colleges 
and  universities;  and  the  backbone  in  this  system,  it  believes,  is  the  Land- 
Grant  Colleges.  The  regulations  have  been  based  on  their  experiences  for 
50  years  in  work  along  these  lines.  We  believe  that  these  institutions  will 
be  our  most  dependable  source  for  obtaihing  these  officers-     We  hope  that 
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all  educational  insHtutioas  of  collegiate  grade  will  adopt  this  reserve 
officers*  training  corps  plan.  Any  or  all  of  them  complying  with  its 
necessary  requirements  can  organise  to  tliat  end.  The  gate  is  open,  the 
opportunity  is  offered,  the  War  Department  wants  them.  It  hopes  that 
our  college  graduates  will  t)ecome  leaders  of  our  war  armies,  as  they  are 
becoming  leaders  in  civic  affairs.  That  is  certainly  a  consideration  of  the 
first  magnitude,  of  the  greatest  desirability  that  we  thus  get  oar  educated 
men  as  leaders.  They  naturally  will  be  leaders  in  civil  life,  and  if  we  can 
make  them  leaders  in  military  life  as  well,  much  will  have  been  done  for 
the  protection  of  our  country.  If  we  have  the  trained  officers  we  can  train 
our  men  much  more  rapidly;  but  if  you  have  not  the  officers,  and  the  blind 
are  leading  the  blind,  it  is  a  hopeless  task  when  war  is  declared. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  adopted  system  that  it  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  it  makes  use  of  existing  agencies,  and  the  cadet  units  as 
they  now  stand,  organised  under  the  provisions  of  Section  1935,  Revised 
Statutes. 

Under  the  new  law  and  regulations  for  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  there  are  many  reasons  to  expect  very  much  better  results  than 
under  the  old  system;  for  example,  we  may  mention: 

(a)  Heretofore  in  many  cases  the  student  has  felt  that  his  military 
training  lead  to  nothing  and  that  there  was  no  certainty  that  he  would 
lie  given  a  commission  in  case  of  war.  Now  it  will  lead  to  a  commission 
in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  if  he  desires  it,  and  to  an  appointment  for  six 
months  as  a  temporary  second  lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Army  with  the 
allowance  of  that  grade  and  pay  of  $100  a  month. 

(b)  Heretofore  the  student  has  been  put  to  the  expense  of  providing 
his  own  uniform;  hereafter  the  Government  will  furnish  his  uniform.  It 
is,  however,  permissible  for  colleges  having  a  gray  or  blue  uniform  to 
continue  to  use  it,  or  to  adopt,  at  their  own  expense,  full  dress,  dress  or 
fatigue  uniforms.  The  Government  will  furnish  only  the  olive  drab  service 
uniform  which  will  no  doubt  be  needed  for  field  instruction. 

(c)  Whereas,  heretofore,  one  officer  has  had  to  instruct  as  many  as 
^,000  students  in  one  institution,  five  or  six  officers  and  some  15  non-com- 
missioned officers  when  available  may  now  be  detailed  to  such  an  institu- 
tion. I  use  the  words  **when  available,"  because  just  now  there  are  a  great 
many  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant.  The  War  Department 
is  anxious  to  have  young  college  graduates  compete  for  these  appointments. 
Until  these  vacancies  are  filled,  the  army  will  be  short  of  officers.  On  ac- 
count of  the  mobiliEation  of  the  National  Guard,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
supply  as  many  instructors  for  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  as  the 
War  Department  hopes  to  be  able  to  supply  later  on.  An  adequate  corps 
of  instructors  should  be  able  to  make  the  instruction  both  thorough  and 
interesting,  where  heretofore,  in  some  cases,  it  has  been  perfunctory. 

(d)  Whereas,  heretofore,  only  ordnance  and  ordnance  supplies  could 
be  issued  to  an  educational  institution,  the  law  now  permits  the  issue  of 
''public  animals,  arms,  uniforms,  equipment,  and  means  of  transportation, 
and  to  forage  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  for  public  animals  so 
issued."  This  will  permit  the  holding  of  camps  and  practice  marches  and 
will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  course. 

(e)  Heretofore  at  many  institutions  very  few  students  have  elected 
to  continue  military  instruction  after  completing  the  required  two  years. 
Now  those  who  elect  and  are  selected  to  continue  in  the  Reserve  Officers' 
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Training  Corps  during  the  remainder  of  their  course  at  the  Institution  may 
receive  conmintation  of  subsistence.  This,  amounting  to  about  nine  dollars 
per  month,  will  be  equivalent  to  a  substantial  scholarship  and  afford  a  great 
inducement  to  a  large  percentage  of  students. 

(/)  Heretofore  the  military  instmcticm  has  been  very  largely  com- 
posed of  drill  on  the  college  campus.  To  this  will  be  now  added  under  the 
new  system: 

(1)     More  theoretical  work  during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

(9)  Practical  field  and  camp  training  during  at  least  two  summer 
camps  of  four  weeks  each  and  such  short  camps  and  practice  marches  as 
can  be  had  during  the  academic  year. 

(3)  Six  months'  training  may  be  given  with  the  regular  army  for 
those  who  desire  the  appointment.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  appro- 
priate sufficient  money  so  that  the  majority  of  these  young  men  may  be 
able  to  take  six  months'  training  in  the  Regular  Army,  where  we  hope  they 
will  learn  the  regular  army  methods  and  discipline,  and  become  better 
equipped  for  actual  service. 

COUBSE  OF  TaAIKIXO  FOR  SENIOR  UNITS  OF  THE  RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

The  regulations  for  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (General 
Orders,  No.  49,  War  Department,  1916),  contemplates  that  the  complete 
course  of  training  for  a  member  of  a  senior  unit  of  that  corps  shall  include: 

First.  The  Basic  Course,  Military  drill  and  instruction  for  three  hours 
a  week  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

Second.  The  Advanced  Course,  Five  hours  a  week  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years.  Not  compulsory,  but  substantial  inducements  are  offered 
students  to  take  the  course.  They  will  act  as  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  or  instructors,  under  supervision  of  the  professor  of  military 
science  and  tactics,  in  giving  the  basic  course  instruction  to  freshmen  and 
sophomores  for  three  hours  a  week.  During  the  remaining  two  hours  a 
week  they  will  receive  theoretical  or  classroom  instruction  from  the  pro- 
fessor of  military  science  and  tactics  and  his  assistants. 

Third.  Camp  Training.  Two  camps  of  four  weeks  each.  Normally 
one  will  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  and  the  other  subsequent 
to  graduation,  but  credit  will  be  given  for  camps  taken  during  the  basic 
course.  In  order  to  draw  commutation  of  rations  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years,  students  must  agree  in  writing  to  take  these  two  camps. 
Students  who  have  completed  the  basic  and  advanced  course  and  two 
summer  camps  work  satisfactorily  are  eligible  for  a  commission  in  the 
reserve  officers'  corps.  ■ 

Fourth.  Six  months  with  Regular  Army,  After  completing  the  basic 
course,  advanced  course,  and  camp  training,  the  graduate  may  be  com- 
missioned in  the  officers'  reserve  corps,  and,  in  addition,  then  appointed 
temporary  second  lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Army  for  six  months. 

STANDARDIZATION   OF   MIUTART  INSTRUCTION 

The  endeavor  has  been  made  to  standardize  the  courses  and  methods 
of  military  instruction  at  educational  institutions  so  that  the  graduates 
may  be  up  to  the  standard  as  far  as  practicable  for  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army,  and  this  object  has  been  sought  in  laying  down  the  course  of  military 
instruction  to  be  followed  by  students  with  a  view  to  their  becoming  reserve 
officers.    The  prescribed  training  has  been  made  largely  practical  so  that 
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tfiey  may  be  ready  to  perfonn  their  duties  at  once  when  needed.  The 
graduate  of  one  of  our  colleges  or  universities  has  received  a  high  degree 
of  academic  education,  and  the  War  Department  need  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  part  of  his  training.  Every  effort  should  be  devoted  to  giving 
him  a  practical  knowledge  of  his  duties  as  a  company  officer.  The  regula- 
tions governing  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  contemplate  that  the 
student  will  be  given  a  special  course  of  military  training,  commencing  with 
his  firht  year  in  college  and  ending  with  a  period  of  service  with  a  unit 
of  the  Regular  Army.  The  end  in  view  should  be  bringing  these  graduates 
to  the  approved  standard  of  military  efficiency. 

CONCI.rSION 

At  tlie  last  aimual  inspection  of  the  military  departments  of  tlie  I^nd- 
Grant  Colleges  there  were  j27,746  students  under  military  instruction  in 
these  institutions.  It  is  beljeved  that  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  will 
serve  to  increase  this  number  to  50,000  within  three  or  four  years  and  that 
about  10,000  of  these  will  be  pursuing  the  advanced  course.  We  may  there- 
fore ex})ect  that  within  a  few  years  the  I^and-Grant  Colleges  will  be  grad- 
uating annually  some  5,0(K)  young  men  who  have  completed  the  standardised 
full  four  years'  course  in  llie  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  are  thus 
eligible  for  conuiiission  in  tin*  Officers'  Ueserve  Corps  and  for  six  numihs' 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Anny  for  additional  training.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  will  serve  as  one  of 
the  most  important  agencies  for  training  young  men  to  become  officers  in 
the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

The  President.     The  secretary  has  a  resolution  to  present. 

The  Secretary.  The  secretarj'  is  asked  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  represent  that  committee  and  to  read  this  resolution, 
which  is  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand: 

''Renolred,  That  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations,  in  session  November  17,  1916,  expresses  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  portion  of 
the  National  Defense  Act.  In  the  successful  operation  of  this  measure  the 
Land-Grant  Cx)lleges  are  deeply  interested  and  the  Association  declares 
its  purpose  to  cooperate  heartily  with  the  War  Department  in  securing  a 
successful  administration  of  this  measure.  The  Association  urges  upon  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  War  the  importance  of  adequate  appropriations 
by  Congress  in  support  of  the  measure. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  secretary  of  this  Association  forward  a 
copy  of  this  action  to  the  Secretary  of  W^ar.** 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  President.  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  minute  in 
respect  to  the  death  of  Director  J.  H.  Kastle  of  Kentucky  is  ready  to 
report. 

H.  A.  Morgan  of  Tennessee.  The  committee  presents  the  following 
resolutions: 

Whereas,  This  Association  has  received  with  the  deepest  regret  in- 
formation of  the  death  on  September  24,  1916,  of  Doctor  Joseph  Hoeing 
Kastle,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  Agricul- 
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tural  Experiment  Station  of  the  State  University  of  Kentucky,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved:  That  in  the  death  of  Doctor  Kastle  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  useful  career,  this  Association  has  lost  a  valued  member; 
the  science  of  chemistry  one  of  its  most  able  investigators  and  teachers; 
agriculture  an  exponent  of  unusual  breadth  of  view;  and  the  scientific 
world  in  general  a  worker  conspicuous  for  his  tireless  energj'  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  work  and  a  master  in  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  his 
labor. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  in  commemoration  of  our  respect  and  ap- 
preciation, these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  M.  Peter, 
Geo.  RoBEiTs, 
H.  A.  MoROAX. 

The  President.  I  suggest  that  your  approval  of  this  resolution  be 
manifested  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  resolution  was  thus  adopted. 

The  President.  Nominations  for  officers  of  the  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  now  in  order. 

B.  Prillerman  of  West  Virginia.  I  place  in  nomination  for  president 
of  this  Association  the  name  of  K.  L.  Butterfield  of  Massachusetts. 

The  nomination  being  seconded,  on  motion,  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  cast  one  ballot  for  K.  L.  Butterfield  of  Massachusetts  as  president  for 
the  ensuing  year;  and  he  so  cast  the  ballot. 

Other  officers  were  elected  in  similar  fashion  as  follows:  Vice-presidents, 
C.  A.  I^ry  of  Colorado,  Brown  Ay  res  of  Tennessee,  J.  L.  Coulter  of  West 
Virginia,  C.  A.  Duniway  of  Wyoming,  W.  B.  Bizsell  of  Texas;  secretary- 
treasurer,  J.  I^  Hills  of  Vermont;  bibliographer,  A.  C.  True  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Reports  were  made  by  the  nominating  committees  of  the  sections  as 
follows: 

(College  section — For  chairman,  C.  C.  Thach  of  Alabama;  for  s(H»retary, 
A.  F.  Woo<ls  of  Minnesota;  for  program  committee,  the  chairman  and  secre- 
tary; for  memliers  of  Kxecutive  Committee,  W.  ().  Thompson  of  Ohio,  H.  J. 
Waters  of  Kansas,  R.  A.  Pearson  of  Iowa. 

Engineering  division  of  the  college  section — For  chairman,  W.  H.  S. 
Demarest  of  New  Jersey;  for  secretary,  A.  A.  Potter  of  Kansas;  for  pro- 
gram committee,  the  chairman  and  secretary.* 

Home  economics  division  of  the  college  section — For  chairman, 
Josephine  T.  Berry  of  Minnesota;  for  secretary,  Helen  Knowlton  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Station  section — For  chairman,  R.  S.  Shaw  of  Michigan;  for  secretary, 
W.  M.  Jardine  of  Kansas;  for  recording  secretary,  W.  H.  Beal  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  for  program  committee,  the  chairman,  secretary  and  record- 
ing secretary;  for  members  of  Exwutive  C^immittce,  W.  H.  Jordan  of  New 
York,  H.  I..  Russell  of  Wisconsin. 


•For  offloers  of  the  I^and-Orant  rollesre  Enf?inoorinf?  Awiorintion,  see  footnolo. 
p.   239. 
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Extension  section — For  chairman,  R.  K.  Bliss  of  Iowa;  for  secretary, 
C.  R.  Titlow  of  West  Virginia;  for  recording  secreUry,  C  B.  Smith  of 
Washington,  D.  C;  for  program  committee,  the  chairman,  secretary  and 
recording  secretary. 

(>n  motion,  the  nominations  by  the  several  sections  of  chairmen  and 
secretaries  were  approved. 

On  motion,  the  general  session  of  the  Association  adjourned  nne  dU. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  SECTIONS 

SECTION  ON  COLLEGE  WORK  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Afternoon  Skmion,  Wednesday,  November  15,  1916. 

The  section  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  by  the  chairman,  A.  R.  Hill 
ot  Missouri. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pai>er  l>cfore  this  section 
by  Professor  I^.  R.  Jones  of  Wisconsin,  on  "Graduate  Teaching  and  Its 
Relations  to  the  Work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station"  is  very 
closely  akin  to  the  paper  on  "Employment  of  Research  Assistants  Who 
May  Register  as  Graduate  Students  at  the  College,"  by  Director  J.  G. 
IJpman  of  New  Jersey,  listed  in  the  program  of  the  station  section;  and 
also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  these  papers  simulta- 
neously discussed;  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inviting  the  station  section  to 
sit  with  us  in  joint  session. 

Director  Lipman  will  now  present  his  paper. 

Employment  of  Research  Assistants  Who  May  Register  as  Graduate 
Students  at  the  College 

By  J.  G.  Lipman 

The  federal  appropriations  to  our  agricultural  experiment  stations 
reached  their  maximum  several  years  ago.  For  this  reason,  further  expan- 
sion of  the  work  supported  by  these  funds  is  no  longer  expedient  In  other 
words,  the  average  station  director  must  consider  the  budgets  of  the 
Hatch  and  Adams  funds  as  fairly  definite  and  rigid,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
investigation  of  some  projects  has  been  completed  and  new  projects  are 
being  planned  to  take  their  place.  Under  these  conditions,  the  station 
director  is,  naturally,  interested  in  all  schemes  of  organization  which  may 
lead  to  economy  of  expenditure  without  lessening  at  the  same  time  the 
effectiveness  and  value  of  the  research  and  experimental  work.  It  is  pro- 
posed in  this  paper  to  discuss  the  emploj^ment  of  graduate  students  as 
research  assistants,  partly  because  of  the  economies  which  may  be  effected 
in  the  conduct  of  research  work  and  partly  because  of  the  training  and 
opportunities  which  the  proposed  organization  may  offer  to  the  students 
themselves. 

There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  of  late  years  to  group  the  research 
and  experimental  work  of  our  stations  under  definite  projects.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  encouraged  such  grouping. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  author  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  advantages . 
and  disadvantages  of  the  project  system.  He  merely  wishes  to  point  out 
that,  under  the  project  system,  graduate  students  may  find  a  place  all  the 
more  readily  as  research  assistants. 

The  objection  will  be  raised,  of  course,  that  graduate  students  could  not 
— and  perhaps  should  not — be'  depended  upon  to  plan  and  carry  out  im- 
portant experimental  work.  When  this  objection  is  conceded,  it  still  re- 
mains true  that  important  research  may  be  so  planned  and  arranged  by 
the  head  of  a  department  or  division  as  to  allow  of  the  effective  study  of 
entire  problems   or   portions  of  problems   by   properly   selected   research 
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absihtaiits  who  but  recrntly  completed  their  undergraduate  training.  By 
way  of  illustration,  one  could  mention  the  compilation  of  bibliographies,  the 
preparation  of  experimental  material,  the  recording  of  routine  observations, 
the  performing  of  routine  analyses  and  the  tabulation  of  data  as  tasks 
that  would  be  performed  satisfactorily  by  beginners  in  research  work. 
Much  of  the  research  work  in  plant  and  animal  nutrition,  plant  breeding, 
plant  patholog>',  soil  biology,  etc.,  could  thus  be  provided  for  at  a  minimum 
cost  without  depreciation  in  quality.  Specific  examples  could  be  given 
without  difficulty.  Perhaps  one  such  example  would  serve  the  writer's 
purjKMie.  Among  the  problems  in  the  department  of  soil  chemistry  and 
bacteriology  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  one 
dealhig  with  factors  that  concern  the  availability  of  nitrogen  in  diflferent 
nitrogenous  plantfoods.  These  factors  are  rather  numerous  and  include 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  composition  of  soil,  soil  reaction,  range  of  soil 
moisture,  range  of  soil  and  atmospheric  temperatures,  type  of  crop,  length 
of  growing  season,  thickness  of  stand,  character  of  the  mineral  fertilisers 
applied,  etc.  In  carrying  on  these  experiments,  either  by  means  of  small 
pots,  cylinders  or  field  plots,  there  is,  of  necessity,  much  routine  work  to 
be  performed.  The  plant  food  used  must  be  weighed  out  in  definite  amounts 
and  must  be  applied  in  a  definite  way.  The  planting,  cultivation  and 
harvesting  of  the  crops  involves  much  work  of  a  routine  character.  In  the 
case  of  pot  and  cylinder  experiments,  definite  quantities  of  water  must  be 
added  from  time  to  time.  Records  must  be  made  of  the  appearance  of  the 
crops  as  affected  by  the  different  treatments.  The  crops,  on  being  har- 
vested, must  not  only  be  weighed,  but  must  be  dried,  ground  and  prepared 
for  nitrogen  determinations.  It  is  obvious  that  much  of  this  work  can  be 
readily  assigned  to  research  assistants.  Moreover,  where  the  individual 
assistant  possesses  enough  initiative  and  adequate  preparation,  problems  of 
a  more  or  less  original  character  may  be  assigned  to  him.  In  plant  breeil- 
ing,  research  assistants  may  be  entrusted  with  the  study  of  certain  crosses. 
In  soil  biology,  they  may  l)e  entrusted  with  the  isolation  and  the  study  of 
species  of  soil  organisms.  In  plant  pathologj',  disease  organisms  may  be 
studied,  isolated  and  de^scribed  or  methods  of  control  may  be  compared.  .It 
would  hardly  be  necessarj',  therefore,  to  give  other  examples  toward  the 
support  of  the  claim  that  an  experienced  investigator  may  so  arrange  his 
research  problems  as  to  permit  the  utilbation  of  the  services  of  beginners 
in  research  work,  provided  they  possess  the  right  temperament  and 
training. 

Any  research  problem  of  considerable  magnitude  could  Ix;  suMivided 
ill  a  manner  to  allow  the  cooperative  study  by  a  numl)er  of  research  assist- 
ants. This  fact  has  evidently  been  well  appreciated  by  leading  teachers 
and  investigators  in  Europe,  who  have  utilized  the  services  of  graduate 
students  for  the  study  of  broad  fundamental  problems.  In  some  instances 
graduate  students  have  not  been  permitted  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
entire  problem  of  which  their  particular  work  forms  a  part.  Most  of  us 
would  not  approve  the  limiting  of  the  assistant's  enthusiasm  and  under- 
standing. Whenever  he  is  only  one  of  several  contributors  to  a  research 
project,  he  should  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  understand  the  entire 
project  in  all  its  bearings.  This  should  be  done  for  his  own  sake  as  well 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  investigation  itself.  But,  whatever  the  arrangement 
and  subdivision  of  the  work  among  several  research  assistants,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  system  discussed  in  this  paper,  if  it  is  to  give  profitable  returns. 
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hinges  on  the  training,  mental  grasp  and  organizing  ability  of  the  inves- 
tigators in  charge.  The  system  is  likely  to  break  down  if  the  research 
problem  is  not  very  carefully  analyzed  and  so  subdivided  as  to  make  por- 
tions of  it  safe  to  entrust  to  research  assistants.  This  point  may  be  made 
clear  by  the  following  instance.  I>et  us  assume  that  it  is  proposed  to  study 
the  environmental  factors  which  may  affect  alfalfa  production.  Kven  a 
superftciai  analysis  of  the  problem  will  show  us  that  among  these  environ- 
mental factors  we  should  include  soil  type,  drainage,  soil  reaction,  the 
composition  and  amounts  of  lime  to  be  used,  the  nature  and  amounts  of 
mineral  fertilizers  to  be  applied,  inoculation  and  methods  of  inoculation, 
the  source  and  quality  of  seed  to  be  used,  methods  of  seeding,  after  treat- 
ment of  the  crop,  harvesting  and  curing.  Other  environmental  factors, 
such  as  the  amount  and  distribution  of  rainfall,  air  currents,  direct  and 
diffused  sunlight,  soil  ventilation,  competition  of  weeds  and  other  pests  could 
be  mentioned  as  falling  within  this  particular  problem.  The  investigator 
in  charge  of  the  entire  problem  would,  if  he  were  wise,  restrict  himself  to 
the  study  of  but  few  of  these  factors  at  any  one  time.  If  the  number  of 
assistants  be  large  enough,  the  study  of  a  larger  number  of  factors  could 
be  attempted.  Even  then,  he  would  so  arrange  the  work  as  to  enable  him 
to  study  related  factors  so  that  the  work  of  one  assistant  may  contribute 
suggestive  facts  to  the  work  of  another.  If  the  system  be  followed  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  we  may  come  to  consider  consulting  investigators  a 
desirable  addition  to  our  scheme  of  experiment  station  research.  The  writer 
has  believed  for  some  years  that  two  or  more  stations  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  same  or  related  projects  may  cooperatively  employ  leading  specialists 
in  any  given  field  of  research. 

In  the  employment  of  graduate  students  as  research  assistants,  it  is 
fundamentally  important  to  secure  the  services  of  youhg  men  who  possess 
not  alone  adequate  technical  training,  but  also  the  temperament  without 
which  suc<^ss  in  research  is  impossible.  We  all  know  that  the  personal 
equation  in  research  is  one  of  the  major  factors. 

Among  the  characteristics  which  enter  into  this  personal  equation,  one 
might  mention  a  true  zeal  for  research,  a  critical  attitude  toward  theories 
and  facts,  a  certain  analytical  tendency  of  mind  and  industry  above  the 
average.  Evidently,  letters  of  recommendation  would  be  far  from  ade- 
quate for  enabling  the  head  of  a  department  or  division  to  decide  whether 
any  particular  candidate  would  be  acceptable.  A  scholarship  record  is 
in  itself  insufficient.  Personal  acquaintance  with  the  candidate  is  essentia! 
in  almost  all  cases.  Many  of  us  would  give  preference  to  candidates  whose 
training  may  be  limited  in  some  direction  but  who  possess  the  right  tempera- 
ment. Indeed,  the  matter  of  personal  equation  could  hardly  be  overem- 
phasized. It  is  largely  because  of  the  advantages  which  the  graduate  stu- 
dent possesses  in  this  direction  that  he  is  so  desirable  as  a  research  assistant. 

At  the  New  Jersey  station  the  research  assistants,  who  are  also  gradu- 
ate students  in  the  college,  are  employed  on  the  half-time  basis.  Their  time 
Is  thus  divided  equally  between  graduate  study  and  station  research.  They 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $600  per  annum  and  are  permitted  to  present  them- 
selves for  the  master's  degree  at  the  end  of  two  years  and  for  the  doctor's 
deg^e  at  the  end  of  four  years.  The  employment  is  for  the  calendar  year, 
but  a  vacation  of  one  month  is  allowed  within  each  year.  Full  opportunity 
Is  offered  to  the  young  men  to  use  the  apparatus,  library  and  other  equip- 
ment   The  major  and  minor  subjects  of  study  are  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
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vide  for  as  fundamental  a  training  as  may  be  offered  at  the  institution. 
Under  the  conditions  just  noted,  the  institution  is  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  young  men  far  superior  in  mental  caliber  and  training  to  ordinary 
assistants  who  would  be  cootent  to  senre  for  $60  or  eren  $75  per  moDth. 
The  experience  at  our  station  shows  that  the  graduate  students  employed  as 
research  assistants  possess  a  mental  keenness  and  sest  which  are  gratifying 
in  the  extreme.  They  seem  to  display  much  initiative  and  inventiveness  in 
the  study  of  the  problems  assigned  to  them. 

There  are  at  present  regularly  employed  at  the  New  Jersey  station 
nine  research  assistlmts,  aside  from  the  two  or  three  other  graduate  stu- 
dents who  are  employed  in  a  more  temporary  character.  They  are  given 
much  latitude  in  the  arranging  of  their  graduate  work.  Thus,  while  college 
instruction  is  in  progress,  they  may  be  allowed  to  devote  somewhat  more 
than  one-half  of  their  entire  time  to  graduate  study.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  the  summer  months  all  of  their  time  may  be  available  for  station 
service.  The  problems  assigned  to  them  as  a  part  of  the  station  work  are 
correlated  in  so  far  as  possible  with  the  problems  which  they  must  study  as 
graduate  students.  They  are  encouraged  to  discuss  their  work  not  alone 
with  the  head  of  the  department  to  which  they  are  attached,  but  also  with 
other  members  of  the  staff  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  offer  them  hdpful 
hints.  Our  graduate  students  have  organiied  a  graduate  students'  club, 
and  they  meet  regularly  to  discuss  one  anothers  methods  and  results. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  plan  discussed  in  this  pi4>er,  the  quality  of 
much  of  our  research  work  has  improved.  There  has  been  a  gain  to  the 
institution  and  there  has  been  a  gain  to  a  number  of  young  men  who  are 
preparing  themselves  for  service  in  agricultural  research.  It  is  because 
of  the  results  secured  at  the  New  Jersey  station  that  the  writer  of  this 
paper  feels  encouraged  to  call  the  attention  of  other  station  directors  to 
the  possible  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  the  sjrstem  at  other  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Chairmak.  Professor  L.  R.  Jones  of  Wisconsin  will  now  present 
his  paper  dealing  with  "Graduate  Teaching  and  its  Relations  to  the  Work 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station." 

GsADrATE  Teaciiino  and  Its  Relations  to  the  Work  of  the  AGRicui.TnaAL 
KxPERiMENT  Station 

By  L.  R.  Jones 

Doctor  IJpman  has  clearly  presented  the  facts  and  reached  the  logical 
conclusions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  station  director  who  is  seeking  to 
get  the  largest  return  in  the  way  of  "investigation"  for  the  money  he  pays 
out.  He  has  also  well  emphasized  the  important  points  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  administrator  who  is  seeking  the  mechanical  assistance  of  the 
"project"  plan  in  the  organization  of  his  forces.  I  believe  that,  so  far  as 
relates  to  these  matters,  he  has  stated  the  facts  correctly  and  reasoned 
soundly.  Therefore,  I  heartily  concur  in  his  conclusions,  that  the  most 
economical  investment  that  can  be  made  of  a  certain  portion  of  experiment 
station  funds  is  in  such  employment  of  graduate  student  research  assistants. 
I  have  been  doing  it  in  my  own  research  work  in  plant  pathology — first 
in  Vermont  and  later  in  Wisconsin — every  year  for  18  years,  and  am  satis- 
fled  and  have  always  been  able  to  satisfy  my  directors  that  in  economical 
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investment  of  experiment  station  funds  it  **pays."  Indeed,  I  believe  this 
system  is  to  some  extent  already  in  use  in  most  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
where  master's  degrees  are  being  awarded.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Lipman's  chief  points  will  be  accepted  without  debate. 

Assuming,  then,  that  this  system  is  accepted  as  administratively  eco- 
nomical and  from  that  standpoint  sound,  I  wish  to  make  my  personal  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  whose  chief 
interest  is  in  the  graduate  student.  What  are  the  advantages  and  what 
are  the  possible  dangers  attendant  upon  this  system? 

In  this  discussion  I  shall  assume  that  all  are  agreed  upon  two  points 
which  I  shall  here  state  as  basic  to  our  discussion. 

The  two  most  important  functions  of  the  teacher  in  relation  to  the 
graduate  student  are: 

First.  The  sdection  of  the  men,  or,  more  properly,  the  aiding  of  the 
men  wisely  to  choose  their  own  profession. 

Second.  The  teaching  of  the  men,  or,  again  more  properly,  the  placing 
within  reach  of  the  men  the  means  of  their  own  education. 

Please  note  that  in  each  of  these  the  important  part  which  the  teacher 
plays  is  not  in  doing  the  thing  for  the  student;  but  in  helping  him  wisely 
to  do  the  thing  for  himself.  The  final  choice  of  career  of  every  young 
man  should  be  self  made — and  every  man  who  is  really  educated  is  self 
educated;  but  for  the  best  results  with  both  of  these  things  the  student 
needs  breadth  of  opportunity,  and  freedom  from  undue  influence,  especially 
such  influences  as  are  linked  with  financial  considerations.  Whut  is  the 
bearing  of  the  regular  offering  of  such  "experiment  station  fellowships" 
upon  these  two  points? 

First.  As  to  the  selection  of  men,  aiding  them  in  the  choice  of  a 
profession.  I  think  it  is  at  once  a  commendable  thing  and  subtly 
dangerous.  We  may  all  agree  that  any  such  help  that  makes  possible 
the  higher  training  of  our  best  types  of  research  students  is  desirable. 
But  do  we  not  need  to  recognize  that  in  this  or  any  other  financial 
offering  which  influences  immature  students  to  start  upon  research  as 
a  profession  lurks  the  danger  of  attracting  the  weaker  more  than  the 
stronger  men?  We  need  to  stand  guard  most  jealously  as  to  the  men 
admitted,  both  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  standards  of  the  profession. 
Everyone  who  has  followed  the  development  of  our  experiment  stations 
through  their  earlier  years  knows  how  many  'hmisftts"  there  were.  A  man 
who  may  be  most  happy  as  a  teacher  or  a  man  of  affairs  may  be  unhappy 
as  an  experiment  station  investigator.  While  we  should,  therefore,  be  most 
zealous  in  our  search  for  the  right  man,  the  "born  investigator,"  we  should 
be  equally  careful  not  to  tempt  or  bribe  the  unfit.  Herein  lies  the  first 
serious  danger  in  such  employment  of  graduate  students.  Can  we  always 
keep  it  clearly  in  mind  when  selecting  from  among  them  our  experiment 
station  assistants? 

Second.  As  to  the  environment  and  courses  needed  for  the  best  results 
in  graduate  study.  Remember  we  are  now  trying  to  consider  only  what  is 
best  for  the  student,  not  what  is  economical  for  the  experiment  station  or 
helpful  to  the  department.  Let  us  assume  that,  in  general,  we  are  consider- 
ing the  case  of  a  student  who  has  already  spent  four  years  as  an  under- 
graduate in  the  agricultural  course  of  the  state  college  and  it  is  now  the 
question  whether  it  is  best  for  him  to  remain  at  the  same  institution  two 
years  longer  and  take  his  master's  degree,  or,  perhaps,  as  suggested  in  the 
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New  Jersey  plan,  four  years  longer  for  his  doctor's  degree,  meanwhile 
earning  his  way  by  assisting  in  the  experiment  station  work.  As  adviser 
to  such  a  student  what  shall  we  say?  So  far  as  I  can  safely  discuss  the 
case  as  a  general  proposition,  my  suggestions  might  coincide  with  these.  It 
is  probable  that  such  a  student  as  an  undergraduate  lias  already  nearly 
exhausted  the  regular  courses  in  his  major  line  in  the  agricultural  college. 
If  so,  he  will  find  his  chief  opportunity  in  regular  course  studies,  in  related 
sciences  and  in  further  language  studies.  Probably  in  nearly  every  case 
there  will  be  enough  of  this  of  good  educational  value  to  occupy  the  one- 
half  time  allowed  him  for  such  work.  The  other  half  may  be  given  to 
assisting  on  the  experiment  station  problem.  If  there  is  inspiring  and 
congenial  leadership  in  this,  with  the  well-organiied  plans  advised  by  Doctor 
I^ipman,  I  believe  that  from  the  educational  standpoint  one  year  may 
profitably  be  spent  in  such  relation.  Let  us  assume,  however,  tliat  Uiis 
is  the  student's  fifth  year  on  the  same  campus  and  tliat  this  year  has  served 
its  most  useful  purpose  educationally,  which  is  by  trying  him  out  in  these 
higher  studies  and  research  work,  to  prove  to  the  student  and  to  liis  faculty 
advisers  that  he  has  the  right  stuff  in  him  for  a  professional  career.  If 
he  shows  this  capacity,  what  are  we  to  say  to  him  at  the  end  of  that  year? 
Shall  he  remain  a  sixth  year  and  perhaps  continuously  a  seventh  and  an 
eighth  year  in  the  same  latioratory  and  receive  his  doctor's  degree  from  the 
same  institution  that  gave  hhn  his  bachelor's  and  his  master's  diplomas? 
And  shall  he  do  this,  working  under  an  eleven-months'  engagement  which 
does  not  even  provide  for  a  summer  session  at  some  other  institution?  Is 
It  by  this  method  that  we  are  to  give  men  the  adequate  training  to  keep 
ngricultiirnl  science  not  merely  abreast  of  the  sister  sciences,  but,  as  we 
should,  in  the  lead  in  research  work  soundly  based  on  fundamentals? 
For  such  a  student  who  has  spent  five  years  on  the  campus,  my  advice  is, 
as  a  rule,  to  migrate.  Certainly  if  he  has  spent  six  years  there  and  has 
taken  his  second  degree,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  he  should  not  be  encouraged, 
even  if  he  is  allowed,  to  proceed  uninterruptedly  as  a  candidate  for  his 
doctorate.  Think  what  he  may  gain !  The  stimulus  of  a  completely  changed 
environment!  A  fresh  library,  a  different  laboratory,  a  new  set  of  scien- 
tific associates,  another  departmental  leader  and  adviser !  We  may  be  justly 
proud  of  the  relative  advance  of  American  universities  during  the  last 
decade;  we  may  especially  congratulate  ourselves  that  this  advance  came 
before  the  present  European  crisis  closed  to  American  students  tlie  doors 
to  the  European  universities  where  formerly  so  many  of  our  present 
leaders  finisheil  their  training.  We  may  say  with  justification,  I  believe, 
that  hereafter  no  American  student — at  least  in  the  sciences  fundamental 
to  ngriculture — need  leave  America  in  order  to  find  the  t)est  in  graduate 
opportunity  as  represented  in  library,  laboratory  or  personal  leadership. 
But  granting  to  our  American  colleges  all  these  riches,  may  there  not  tie 
as  with  the  young  man  of  old,  still  one  thing  lacking  for  our  educational 
salvation?  Are  not  our  American  students,  and  indeed  our  American  col- 
leges, as  compared  with  the  best  types  of  European  university  and  European 
student,  living  intellectually,  as  we  are  geographically,  in  comparative  isola- 
tion? Are  we  not  somewhat  provincial?  The  rapid  institutional  growth, 
especially  in  the  agricultural  colleges,  has  almost  compelled  the  recruiting 
of  our  departmental  staffs  from  among  our  own  graduates,  even  though 
all  recognisse  the  dangers  of  such  "inbreeding."  Has  not  our  American 
"college  spirit"  with  its  loyalty  to  "Alma  Mater"  spread  from  its  legitimate 
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undergraduate  sphere  to  influence  our  graduate  schools?  Are  we,  in  our 
American  colleges,  making  graduate  student  migration  the  easy,  natural, 
and  expected  thing?  While  recognizing  the  "rolling  stone"  disadvantages 
of  too  frequent  translocation,  especially  as  affecting  laboratory  problems, 
we  must  all  agree  that  our  American  graduate  students  need  to  migrate  far 
more  freely  among  our  schools  than  they  do.  In  my  judgment,  practically 
every  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree,  who  is  being  held  by  an  institution 
for  three  or  more  years  of  resident  work,  should  be  expected  to  spend  at 
least  one  semester  at  another  institution,  and.  in  general  two  would  be 
better.  Moreover,  at  least  until  such  migration  becomes  as  much  the  habit 
among  American  students  as  it  is  with  Euroj>eans,  <loes  not  the  responsi- 
bility rest  with  us  as  teachers  and  administrators  to  stimulate  and  advise 
this  as  far  as  possible? 

Of  course,  this  plan  for  graduate  student  research  assistance  does  not 
necessarily  result  in  the  retention  of  the  students  from  that  same  institu- 
tion. Perhaps  most  administrators  would  prefer  the  employment  of  men 
from  other  colleges.  But  in  practise  the  inevitable  consequence  is  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  best  local  man  is  selected.  He  is  personally  known,  often 
directly  prepared  by  undergraduate  training,  and  immediately  available. 
Let  us  remember  then  that  in  this  composite  relation  of  teacher,  adviser,  and 
employer,  we  are  not  justified  in  leaving  the  decision  wholly  to  the  student. 
We  must  not  use  our  experience,  as  pitted  against  his  inexperience,  in  any 
other  than  the  most  wisely  helpful  manner. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  then  commend  the  employment  of  graduate 
student  experiment  station  research  assistants  as  being  economically  wise 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  station  administration.  At  the  same  time 
from  the  other  standpoint,  that  of  the  teacher  aiming  to  conserve  the  best 
educational  interests  of  the  student  preparing  for  professional  work,  I 
would  earnestly  caution  against  the  employment  of  graduates  of  the  same 
institution  continuously  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year  or,  at  most, 
two  years  immediately  following  graduation.  I  would  emphatically  dis- 
countenance any  policy  that  contemplates  such  continuous  employment  lead- 
ing up  to  the  doctor's  degree.  Our  agricultural  professions  need  and 
deserve  recruits  trained  in  the  broadest  and  best  way,  and  such  a  method 
fails  to  meet  these  standards. 

A.  F.  Woods  of  Minnesota.  After  six  years'  exi>erience  with  a  hybrid 
of  these  systems — perhaps  more  nearly  the  one  suggested  by  the  last 
speaker  than  that  referred  to  by  Doctor  IJpman — we  feel  in  Minnesota 
that  we  have  distinctly  gained  both  in  the  graduate  school  and  in  the 
station.  The  warning  that  Professor  Jones  has  given  us  is  timely.  We 
should  urge  our  students  to  leave  us.  There  is  great  danger  in  keeping 
them  too  long;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  station  we  find  occa.«^ionally 
that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  a  man  in  order  to  complete  a  project.  We 
cannot,  as  station  directors,  permit  work  to  be  left  partially  finished;  on 
the  other  hand  from  the  standpoint  of  the  graduate  school  the  project 
should  be  so  shaped  that  it  can  be  completed  within  a  reasonable  time. 
We  have  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  hold  a  man  for  three  years.  We 
have,  I  believe,  18  such  men  at  work. 

J.  G.  LiPMAN.  May  I  say,  as  supplementary'  to  what  I  said,  that  I  be- 
lieve no  Rutgers  alumnus  is  now  employed  as  a  half-time  research  as- 
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sistant.    We  also  recognixe  the  danger  of  inbreeding,  and  we  advise  mi- 
gration. 

A.  B.  CoioLEY  of  Oregon.  We  adopted  the  policy  in  Oregon  of  hiring 
graduate  students  as  assistants  ten  years  ago  this  falL  At  first  as  a  matter 
of  necessity  we  employed  our  own  graduates,  but  through  a  process  of 
evolution  which  appears  .to  have  followed  the  correct  lines,  during  the  last 
few  years  we  have,  whenever  possible,  employed  graduates  of  other  in- 
stitutionn.  This  proi*edure  has  been  found  to  he  economical  and  advan- 
tageous from  the  standpoint  of  Iwth  employees  and  employer. 

The  CiiAiaMAN.  Is  it  the  practice  to  allow  credit  towards  a  degree 
for  the  work  done  for  the  station?  Evidently  not,  from  the  fact  that  it 
talces  two  years  to  get  a  degree. 

J.  G.  LiPMAK.  It  is  not,  but  the  station  has  the  services  of  an  assistant 
for  the  full  time,  in  so  far  as  his  thesis  work  is  accepted  and  acceptable 
as  station  research.  In  so  far  as  the  student  himself  is  concerned,  he  is 
expected  to  devote  fully  one-half  of  his  available  time  to  his  own  studies 
and  research. 

II.  K  RrssEix.  Doctor  Jones  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  unfit 
graduate  students  may  l>e  selected  for  this  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
director,  either  personally  in  his  relations  with  his  staff  or  through  the  de- 
partmental heads,  should  guard  against  such  a  danger.  I  believe  that  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  get  a  considerable  body  of  young  men  who  are  fit,  and 
who,  while  they  are  not  trained,  are  on  the  road  to  better  training.  This 
problem  will  be  of  more  importance  in  the  next  ten  years  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  for  the  reason  that  the  training  of  men  who  are  entering  station 
work  is  constantly  getting  on  a  more  fundamental  basis.  Four  years  of 
undergraduate  instruction  are  altogether  inadequate  as  a  foundation  for 
scientific  work. 

I  think  that  Doctor  Jones  struck  the  keynote  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  migration.  We  will  not  employ  a  Wisconsin  graduate  in  a  pro- 
fessorial capacity  untU  he  has  gained  experience  elsewhere.  We  may  carry 
a  graduate  in  a  subordinate  capacity  as  an  assistant  or  an  instructor,  or 
half-time  relations  may  be  established  with  him  which  will  permit  his  begin- 
ning graduate  work  in  the  institution,  but  if  he  aspires  to  become  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  staff  we  insist  on  absentee  work. 

Some  of  the  i>est  research  work  by  our  younger  men  has  liecn  done  by 
student  assistants  under  immediate  direction.  Of  course,  the  ordinary 
baccalaureate  candidate  cannot  begin  a  piece  of  independent  research  work; 
but  where  the  work  is  done  in  close  connection  with  the  departmental  head 
it  is  possible  to  give  him  a  piece  of  research  work  which  has  its  economic 
relations  so  far  as  our  state  problems  are  concerned,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  may  adequately  serve  to  introduce  him  into  a  piece  of  graduate  re- 
search, the  results  of  which  ultimately  may  lead  to  the  fulfilling  of  the 
degree  requirements. 

Doctor  Lipman  has  raised  the  question  as  to  the  time  that  should  be 
required  before  a  man  should  secure  these  higher  degrees.  I  believe  he 
mentioned  two  years  for  the  master's  degree  and  four  years  for  the  doctor's 
degree.  We  must  be  very  careful  in  giving  the  students  any  idea  in  regard 
to  a  definite  time-limit  with  reference  to  the  securing  of  degrees.  It  should 
l>e  not  a  question  of  the  fulfillment  of  a  time  requirement,  but  a  question 
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of  the  character  of  the  work  performed;  and  while  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  two  years'  time  might  suffice  to  satisfy  the  requirements  with  reference 
to  the  master's  degree,  which  only  requires  one  year  of  graduate  work,  it 
is  questionable  whether  it  is  wise  to  allow  the  student  to  understand  that 
four  years  in  this  quasi-official  relation,  in  which  only  a  portion  of  his  time 
could  be  spent  in  research  work,  would  be  sufficient  to  permit  him  to  secure  • 
the  doctorate. 

H.  E.  Van  Norman  of  Californin.  We  separate  the  financial  and  the 
educational  rewards.  A  man  cannot  work  for  both  at  the  same  tune  on 
the  same  piece  of  work.  If  he  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  well  and  good. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  departments  need  part-time  assistants.  If  a  stu- 
dent wants  to  do  post-graduate  work  and  to  work,  let  us  say,  four  hours 
a  day  for  a  stipulated  wage,  the  departmental  head  and  the  student  may  do 
business,  separating  the  financial  reward  and  the  educational  reward. 

The  joint  session  then  adjourned  and  the  college  section  as  such 
continued  in  session. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  api)oints  as  nominating  committee  Presi- 
dent W.  M.  Riggs  of  South  Carolina,  Dean  H.  L.  Russell  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Chancellor  Samuel  Avery  of  Nebraska. 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Dean  W.  W.  Charters,  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  who  will  speak  on  the  subject, 
"Methods  of  Improvement  of  Teaching  in  Colleges  of  Agriculture." 

Methods  of  Impbovebusnt  op  Teaching  in  Collzgbs  of  Agriculture 
By  W.  W.  Charters 

It  requires  resolution  for  a  man  who  professedly  knows  nothing  about 
agriculture  to  appear  i>efore  a  group  of  specialists  in  that  subject  and  talk 
to  them  upon  methods  of  improving  the  teaching  of  their  own  subject.  I 
should  not  presume  to  do  this  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  last  summer  I 
spoke  before  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture  for  dye  days,  and  during 
that  time,  although  I  was  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  general  methods  of 
teaching  and  not  on  methods  of  teaching  agriculture,  I  discovered  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  problems  which  seem  to  be  troubling  the  professors 
of  agriculture  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  their  subject  were  exactly 
those  which  were  troubling  other  teachers  in  other  subjects.  Consequently, 
because  of  the  similarity  of  problems,  I  consented  to  talk  here  upon  the 
subject  of  methods  of  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

When  we  consider  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  any  subject, 
there  are  two  fields  which  differentiate  themselves  at  once.  Those  two  fields 
are  (first)  the  field  of  outcomes  or  functions  of  teaching,  and  (second)  the 
fidd  of  methods  of  teaching.  In  connection  with  the  first,  it  is  very  easily 
possible  that  our  teaching  of  a  subject  might  be  ineffective  l>ecause  our 
idea  of  the  outcome  of  the  subject  is  wrong.  We  may,  therefore,  improve 
the  teaching  of  the  subject  by  changing  the  idea  of  this  outcome.  For 
instance,  a  vocational  school  may  have  a  very  narrowly  vocational  attitude 
towards  the  vocation  to  be  taught.  The  outcome  as  a  result  will  be  that 
of  training  its  pupils  si>eci(ically  an<l  narrowly.  Now,  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  change  the  attitude,  or  ideal,  and  thus  to  make  our  teaching  more  effi- 
cient, if  we  believe  a  narrow  vocational  ideal  to  be  wrong.    If  we  discard 
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this  narrow  attitude,  and  adapt  a  broad  vocatioaal  view,  wc  will,  then,  not 
train  a  man  to  be  a  farmer,  Init  train  a  farmer  to  be  a  man,  so  to  speaic 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  training  a  man  not  simply  to  know  bow  to  plow 
and  to  raise  cattle,  but  to  know  also  bow  to  be  a  better  dUsen  in  his  com- 
munity; he  will  not  only  plow  and  raise  cattle  but,  in  addition,  he  will  vote 
>  intelligently  and  have  power  among  his  fellow  men.  I  say  that  we  may, 
then,  improve  the  teaching  of  a  subject  by  changing  its  outcomes  or  ideals. 

Hut  it  is  tlie  other  field  of  teaching  within  which  the  discussion  will  lie 
at  this  time.  I  shall  pay  attention  to  tlie  improvement  of  the  teaching  of 
Hgricidturc  by  attention  to  methods,  rather  than  by  the  improvement  of  the 
ideals  determining  its  subject  matter. 

Primarily,  I  believe  that  methods  of  teaching,  as  well  as  methods  of 
doing  anything  else-,  are  of  fundamental  importance  today.  The  waste  that 
we  have,  the  failure  to  reach  high  efficiency,  is  not  due  to  poor  ideals  so 
much  as  it  is  due  to  wasteful  methods.  That  is  true,  I  am  told,  in  agricul- 
ture. The  farmer  undoubtedly  has  good  ideals.  He  wishes  to  raise  large 
crops  and  have  fine  herds  of  cattle.  He  wishes  to  give  his  family  the  tjcst 
possible  education  and  to  provide  them  with  the  best  possible  social  environ- 
ment. Where  he  fails,  if  he  fails  at  all,  is  in  the  waste  of  his  methods,  in 
that  his  ideals  are  not  l)eing  carried  out  proi>erly.  As  I  see  it,  the  greatest 
problem  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  if  it  is  similar  to  the  other  great 
social  agencies  of  the  world,  is  to  improve  methods,  since  ickals  are  fairly 
well  established. 

The  present  condition  of  this  important  field  rev«ils  four  points  which 
I  wish  to  mention  definitely  but  rapidly. 

The  first  point  is  the  one  to  which  I  have  already  alluded:  namely,  that 
methods  of  teaching  are  very  important.  It  is  not  yet  fully  realiied  that 
administrators,  presidents  of  institutions,  deans,  t)oards  of  curators,  and 
legislators,  are  not  the  important  elements  of  an  educational  situation. 
The  imiwrtant  element  in  the  educational  situation  is  the  intercourse  tietween 
the  teacher  and  the  student.  The  wealth  of  an  institution  of  learning,  its 
buildings  and  its  equipment  are  of  little  value  if  in  the  classroom  itself 
improper  and  ineffective  methods  of  teaching  are  being  used. 

Unfortunately,  money,  buildings,  and  equipment,  are  things  that  wc 
have  had  in  the  past  to  work  for  with  great  intensity,  but  the  time  has  now 
come  when  public  support  is  somewhat  assured  and  colleges  of  agriculture 
as  well  as  educational  institutions  in  general  should  begin  to  turn  their 
attention  from  providing  material  equipment  to  the  improvement  of  methods 
of  teaching  within  the  classroom.  When  the  methods  of  teaching  are  un- 
satisfactory, 75  percent  of  the  efficiency  of  money,  building  and  equipment 
might  be  lost;  and  even  a  slight  modification  in  methods  of  teaching  would 
have  results  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  effort  put  forth. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  if  we  teach  principles  the  student 
will  make  his  own  application;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  principles  are 
the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  secure,  whereas,  the  methods  of  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  to  practical  situations  are  the  most  difficult  thing 
in  the  world  to  discover.  The  Golden  Rule  was  promulgated  1900  years 
ago,  and  he  who  runs  may  read;  any  person  may  understand  it;  but  to  find 
methods  by  which  to  apply  the  Golden  Rule  to  every  day  situations  is  still 
one  of  the  hardest  problems  we  have  to  solve.  Teachers  cannot  content 
themselves  by  saying  "We  shall  give  to  students  the  principles  of  the  sub- 
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ject,  and  let  them  make  their  own  applications,"  because  we  would  selfishly 
thus  leave  to  them  the  most  difficult  part  of  tlieir  task. 

I  say  that  the  methods  of  teaching  are  the  most  important  of  ail  the 
factors  of  the  educational  situation.  Deans  and  presidents  are  simply 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  teachers  engaged  in  teaching 
the  students  in  the  classroom.  That  is  to  say,  administrators  are  simply 
the  men  who  make  the  conditions  proper,  who  set  the  stage  so  that  the 
work,  the  contact  between  tiie  teacher  and  the  pupil,  may  be  the  best* 
possible. 

The  second  point  is  this — that  we  find  great  unevenness  in  the  use  of 
efficient  methods  of  teaching.  My  experience  at  last  summer's  graduate 
school  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  faith  and  interest  in  what  the  men  in 
the  colleges  of  agriculture  are  doing  in  working  out  methods  of  instruction. 
It  was  a  revelation  to  me  in  this  respect — that  in  the  college  of  agriculture 
the  teachers  are  attacking  and  solving  problems  which  the  elementary  school 
and  the  high  school  have  been  attempting  to  solve  with  indifferent  success 
for  50  years.  Some  teachers  of  agriculture  are  solving  these  problems 
better  than  are  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  But  while  we  ftnd  some 
teachers  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  who  are  using  the  best  methods,  side 
by  side  with  them  we  find  other  teachers  who  evidently  know  nothing  of 
these  improved  methods,  and  are  working  things  out  in  less  efficient  ways. 

A  third  point  in  connection  with  the  present  conditions  is  this:  one 
reason  why  the  subject  of  methods  of  teaching  is  not  given  the  place  it 
ought  to  have  is  that  teaching  ability  is,  for  the  most  part,  unrecognized  in 
all  institutions  of  collegiate  rank.  The  man  who  gets  the  promotion, 
usually,  is  the  research  man,  the  man  who  publishes.  I  say  "usually."  If 
there  are  two  men  side  by  side  in  a  department  earning  an  equal  amount 
of  money,  one  of  them  an  excellent  teacher  and  the  other  a  good  research 
man,  the  man  who  is  most  likely  to  be  called  to  a  higher  position  is  the 
man  who  has  made  himself  most  widely  known  in  his  profession — i.  e.,  the 
man  who  publishes  the  results  of  research. 

I  believe  that  the  man  who  invents  a  new  method  of  teaching  in  col- 
leges of  agricultuiie,  where  the  primary  business  of  the  instructors  is 
teaching,  deserves  as  much  credit  as  the  man  who  invents  a  new  method  of 
mixing  rations.  The  man  who  is  able  to  find  a  way  to  increase  the  stu- 
dent's results  in  a  given  subject  by  50  percent  deserves  as  much  credit  as 
the  man  who  is  able  to  increase  the  farmer's  crop  by  50  jiercent. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  reason  for  the  difficulty  in  judging  a  man's 
teaching  ability  is  that  we  do  not  have  any  very  definite  system  or  method  of 
judging  teaching  results.  If  the  teacher  is  a  nice  fellow,  he  is  likely  to  be 
considered  a  rather  good  teacher.  If  you  add  to  that  the  fact  that  his 
students  think  he  is  a  good  man  and  good  teacher,  the  matter  is  settled. 
There  seems  to  be  no  definite  objective  method  by  which  we  can  say  that 
this  man's  method  of  teaching  is  better  than  that  man's.  Here  is  a  man 
who  laboriously  works  upon  a  method  of  teaching  and  finally  evolves  one 
which  is  adapted  to  his  work,  and  is  effective;  but  who  knows  about  it? 
He  has  no  way  to  advertise  his  teaching  ability.  Suppose  he  had  spent  an 
equal  time  upon  some  problem  in  the  experiment  stations;  he  would  publish 
such  experimental  results  and  everyone  would  know  about  them. 

A  president  does  not  often  go  into  a  classroom  to  observe  teaching; 
the  teacher  might  think  that  something  was  wrong  with  his  teaching.  Our 
ineffective  professional  ethics   forbids   any  person   from   listening  in   any 
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ofllcial  way  to  what  is  going  od  in  the  classroom;  and  yet  the  only  method 
by  which  we  are  able  to  get  information  about  methods  of  teaching  is 
either  by  having  the  man  advertise  what  he  does  himself — and  that  too  is 
unethical — or  by  having  somebody  watch  what  he  is  doing.  Consequently, 
because  of  this  professional  ethics,  many  of  the  methods  of  teaching  which 
arc  worked  out  with  excellent  results  by  instructors  are  not  carried  over  to 
other  people. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  pathetic  interest  to  me  to  listm  to  men  who 
would  tell  me,  in  their  enthusiastic  way,  about  some  method  they  had 
worked  out — a  method  that  they  do  not  talk  to  other  people  about;  a 
method  that  to  me  appeared  to  be  excellent — and  jret,  because  of  our  pro- 
fessional ethics  which  prohibits  an  authorized  person  from  seeing  it,  the 
method,  described  in  confidence,  will  probably  go  no  farther  than  the 
auditor. 

The  foregoing  are  four  of  the  cardinal  points  concerning  present  con- 
ditions in  teaching — first,  that  methods  of  teaching  are  very  important,  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  educational  process;  second,  that  the  teaching 
is  uneven;  third,  that  there  is  little  recognition  of  teaching  ability  as  such; 
and  fourth,  that  there  is  no  very  definite  way  of  judging  and  of  dissemi- 
nating effective  methods. 

Because  of  these  conditions  there  are  three  methods  of  making  certain 
improvements  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

The  first  method  in  which  I  am  interested  is  what  I  call  the  method  of 
description  and  dissemination.  This  method  of  improving  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  requires  some  person  to  visit  teachers  and  classes  to  discover 
good  methods  of  teaching  as  they  are  being  used,  and  then  to  disseminate 
this  information  among  other  teachers  of  agriculture.  We  may  draw  a 
parallel  with  farming.  One  method  of  improving  farming  is  to  go  from 
farmer  to  farmer,  and,  when  a  farmer  has  an  effective  method  of  solving 
some  problem,  to  describe  it  and  disseminate  it  through  bulletins  and  by 
other  means  to  other  farmers.  There  are  today,  within  the  walls  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  United  States,  enough  excellent  methods  being 
worked  out  here  and  there  to  keep  busy  a  staff  of  three  or  four  men  for 
three  or  four  years. 

It  was  surprising  to  me,  in  my  conferences  with  the  men  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Amherst,  to  find  how  many  things  were  being 
worked  out  here  and  there  by  men  who  came  and  talked  to  me  about  it 
casually.  Every  department,  every  college  of  agriculture,  has  within  Its 
own  walls  a  great  many  such  things  lying  there  undiscovered,  and  needing 
only  a  spectator  to  give  them  publicity. 

The  second  method  is  what  might  be  called  experimental  teaching. 
The  first  is  the  description  and  dissemination  of  methods;  the  second  Is 
experimental  and  differs  from  the  first  very  much  as  (drawing  a  parallel 
again  with  agriculture)  a  description  of  how  farmers  perform  their  labors 
would  differ  from  an  experimental  study  of  the  best  methods  of  carrying 
on  this  work.  Experimental  teaching  would  work  out  something  like  this. 
Certain  men  would,  under  controlled  conditions,  and  with  expert  teaching, 
try  out  devices  which  had  been  suggested,  to  find  out  whether  they  are 
effective  or  not  and  upon  the  basis  of  efficiency  would  decide  whether  or 
not  such  methods  should  be  disseminated. 

I  venture  to  say  that  within  the  next  10  or  15  years,  when  we  have 
become  convinced  nationally  of  the  importance  of  methods  of  teaching. 
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Federal  or  State  Governments  will  establish  experiment  stations  for  teach- 
ing, as  they  have  established  experiment  stations  for  poultry,  for  hogs,  for 
corn,  or  for  fish.  Surely  it  is  as  important  to  educate  our  children  better 
as  to  raise  better  corn,  or  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  fishes  in  the 
sea. 

The  third  method  is  one  which  I  have  defined  as  a  method  of  statistical 
analysis  and  scientific  measurement.  In  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  in  the 
extension  division  of  the  agricultural  department,  and  in  public  education 
in  general,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  being  spent  in  various  forms 
of  activity.  Rules  of  procedure  and  methods  have  been  laid  down  for  the 
direction  of  this  work;  but  we  have  no  very  definite  method  at  present  of 
judging  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  methods  that  are  applied.  The  strong 
presumption  is  that  this  work  can  be  best  measured  by  statistical  analysis 
and  scientific  measurement. 

One  illustration  taken  from  agricultural  education,  the  extension  divi- 
sion, may  perhaps  help  to  make  clear  what  I  mean  by  ^statistical  analysis 
and  scientific  measurement"  In  the  State  of  Missouri  last  year  there  were 
organised  331  sewing  clubs — a  form  of  long-range  teaching  carried  on 
under  conditions  not  so  good  as  we  have  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture  them- 
selves, but  still  with  a  primary  purpose  which  is  educational  in  character. 
Of  these  clubs,  91  met  only  for  organization;  117  met  once  or  twice, 
completed  one  or  two  of  the  lessons,  and  ceased;  and  133  of  them  lived 
to  maturity.  That  is,  133  clubs,  or  37  percent,  had  some  of  their  members 
finish  the  work  that  was  laid  out  for  them.  Out  of  the  total  number  of 
members  enrolled  30  percent  finished  their  work. 

Now,  a  number '  of  questions  would  arise  if  one  made  a  statistical 
analysis  of  this  situation.  Of  these  questions,  I  shall  specify  a  very  few. 
Why  was  there  such  a  large  mortality  among  the  clubs?  Over  63  per 
cent  died.  What  methods  were  used  by  the  leaders  of  the  133  clubs 
which  survived  different  from  the  methods  used  in  connection  with  the 
defunct  clubs?  The  successful  leaders  must  have  had  some  particular 
methods  by  which  they  could  make  their  work  persist.  What  methods  did 
the  other  clubs  faU  to  use?  This  information  is  not  available  anywhere  so 
far  as  I  know,  and  yet  it  is  information  that  can  be  obtained  in  these  par- 
ticular cases  or  might  be  obtained  if  the  thing  were  being  analyzed  statis- 
tically and  scientifically. 

Evidently,  to  answer  questions  such  as  these,  there  needs  to  be  set  up 
a  scientific  standard  of  what  success  means,  and  then  there  needs  to  be  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  methods  which  were  used  by  the  leaders  of  the 
successful  clul>s,  and  an  analysis  made  of  the  causes  of  such  a  large 
mortality.  The  superficial  statistical  examination  which  was  carried  on 
by  one  of  my  classes  demonstrated  nothing  except  a  method  of  attack. 
Statistical  examination  reveals  that  so  far  as  last  year's  work  was  con- 
cerned, of  those  clubs  which  finished,  those  that  had  seven  members  or 
less  retained  a  larger  percentage  of  their  membership  than  did  the  larger 
clubs.  In  fact,  they  were  more  likely  than  not  to  carry  through  their 
total  membership  enrolled.  It  was  found  that  the  larger  these  clubs,  the 
larger  the  percentage  of  membership  mortality.  In  other  words,  a  club  of 
five  members  was  less  likely  to  lose  one  member  than  a  club  of  50  was 
likely  to  lose  ten  members.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  that 
while  the  mortality  rate  in  the  successful  clubs  was  higher  the  larger  the 
club,  the  percentage  of  large  clubs  which  persisted  as  organizations  was 
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higher  than  for  small  clubs.  That  is  to  say,  a  dub  of  50  members  was 
more  likely  to  be  successful — that  Is,  to  have  some  of  its  members  cany 
through  to  the  end — than  was  a  club  of  seven  members;  but  if  one  of  the 
clubs  with  seven  members  persisted,  and  one  with  50  members  persisted,  the 
club  of  seven  members  carried  through  a  larger  percentage  of  its  enrolled! 
numbers.  Now,  It  is  possible  that  this  would  suggest  to  an  investigator  the 
advisability  of  dividing  a  club  of  30  or  40  members  into  three  or  four 
smaller  divisions  in  order  to  profit  by  the  lower  rate  of  membership  mor- 
tality found  in  small  groups. 

Again,  it  was  found  that  in  those  counties  in  which  a  campaign  was 
carried  on,  the  percentage  of  mortality  was  greater  than  in  those  counties 
in  which  a  campaign  was  not  carried  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total 
number  of  club  members  finishing  the  course  in  the  campaign  counties  was 
larger.  Here  arises  the  necessity  for  a  definition  of  success.  Is  success  in 
a  county  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  clubs  organised,  without 
consideration  of  their  persistence,  or  by  the  mortality  of  the  clubs  that  are 
organised,  or  by  the  total  number  of  members,  of  individuals,  in  the  county 
who  carry  the  thing  through  to  the  end?  That  is  a  question  which  has  to 
be  settled  by  investigation. 

Again,  we  sometimes  find  In  other  club  work  that  some  organisers 
have  a  higher  percentage  of  mortality  among  their  clubs  than  do  others. 
One  organiser  may  organise  50  clubs  of  which  50  percent  persist  to  the 
end.  Another  organiser  may  organise  50  clubs  of  which  ^  percent  persist 
to  the  end.  A  basis  of  determination  of  the  success  of  organisers  is  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  every  institution,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly 
how  to  measure  an  organiser's  success;  but  it  may  be  determined  by  statis- 
tical investigation  and  l)y  scientific  measurement. 

1  might  continue  the  description  of  problems  indefinitely.  The  prob- 
lems that  arise  In  connection  with  even  such  a  thing  as  this  ciubwork  are 
interminable.  My  object  has  been  simply  to  indicate  here  in  a  general 
way  that  in  the  extension  work,  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
are  being  spent,  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  this  kind  of  analysis  and 
examination  on  a  very  large  scale  over  the  whole  country  in  order  that 
success  may  follow  effort,  and  In  order  that  waste  may  be  eliminated. 

How  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  an  elal)oration  or  differentiation  within  the  agricultural  education 
departments  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  That  is  to  say,  it  seems  to  me 
that  certain  men  within  that  department  or  elsewhere  have  to  be  detailed  to 
this  work.  These  men  must  give  their  sole  attention  to  the  examination  of 
such  questions.  They  may  teach,  undoubtedly,  they  ought  to  teach,  some 
of  the  courses  in  education;  but  their  primary  business  should  be  that  of 
collecting  facts  and  data  such  as  these. 

It  will  be  claimed  by  some  that  work  of  this  sort  should  be  done  by  the 
field  forces  In  the  extension  division  and  by  the  teachers  of  agriculture  in 
the  colleges;  but  I  think  it  is  evident  to  those  who  study  the  facts  carefully 
that  the  teachers  and  extension  forces  cannot  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done, 
in  a  large  way,  because  in  the  first  place,  they  are  too  busy  teaching  and 
in  the  second  place,  they  frequently  do  not  have  the  statistical  and  judicial 
type  of  mind  that  is  necessary  in  every  case.  A  good  efficiency  man  such 
as  I  have  mentioned  here  would  not  usually  make  a  rousing  propagandist  in 
organising  boys'  clubs,  and  the  man  who  could  organise  clubs  most  success- 
fully is  frequently  bored  by  statistics;  and  perhaps  in  a  way  he  ought  to 
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be — in  part,  at  least.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  of  the  enthusiastic  type,  the 
man  who  has  the  social  impulse,  who  likes  to  get  in  touch  with  people  and 
put  his  ideas  across;  and  for  him  to  sit  down  and  analyze  what  he  does  is 
▼ery  much  lilce  a  mother,  after  she  has  had  a  strong  emotional  experience 
of  loving  her  daughter,  trying  to  sit  down  and  psychologize  her  emotion  to 
determine  exactly  how  it  felt.  I  grant  that  every  teacher  ought  to  do 
something  of  this  sort,  but  in  order  that  it  may  be  done  comprehensively 
it  must  be  the  particular  business  of  some  one  man. 

If  the  United  States  of  America  were  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, the  United  States  of  America  would  have  a  whole  army  of  men  who 
would  be  examining  into  the  output,  and  into  the  methods  of  production, 
to  find  out  where  waste  might  be  eliminated  and  the  product  improved 
with  less  effort.  If  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  were  spending 
for  education  as  much  as  the  United  States  of  America  is  spending,  you 
may  be  sure  that  such  an  investigation  of  waste  would  be  going  on. 

We  are  belated  in  the  introduction  of  work  of  this  sort  into  the  field 
of  education;  but  some  men  should  be  detailed  immediately  for  this  kind 
of  thing. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture,  then,  in  my  mind,  can  be  improved  by  the 
description  and  dissemination  of  methods  of  teaching,  by  experimental  in- 
vestigation of  effective  methods,  and  by  statistical  analysis  and  scientific 
measurements.  It  is  of  such  paramount  importance  that  research  men 
should  be  appointed  to  give  their  whole  attention  to  it. 

Samuel  Avery  of  Nebraska.  I  do  not  think  the  speaker  intended  to 
draw  a  sharp  line,  but  possibly  some  of  his  hearers  may  have  inferred  that 
he  was  putting  one  man  against  another,  the  teacher  and  the  investigator, 
as  though  they  were  perhaps  two  different  species  and  had  very  little  in 
conunon.  Now,  I  think  if  any  of  us  will  go  back  over  our  educational 
experience  we  will  realize  that  generally  those  who  were  the  best  teachers 
in  the  broad  sense,  those  who  built  us  up  the  most  and  whom  we  remember 
longest,  were  also  good  investigators ;  and  on  the  other  hand  those  who  were 
rather  poor  and  indifferent  teachers  were  generally  those  who  had  no 
standing  in  the  world  of  research.  I  know  that  is  true  in  many  cases  and 
believe  that  it  is  generally  true.  Some,  of  course,  are  excellent  teachers 
and  have  no  power  of  research;  others  are  good  research  men  and  have  no 
power  of  teaching;  but  I  believe  that  the  two  more  commonly  go  together 
than  we  are  apt  to  assume. 

R.  J.  Ai^Y  of  Maine.  1  liave  been  interested  for  many  years  in  the 
matter  of  improving  college  teaching.  I  have  much  sympathy  with  the 
common  notion  that  the  poorest  teaching  in  the  world  may  be  found  in 
colleges.  It  is  my  experience  that  the  great  majority  of  college  men  resist 
the  sort  of  proposals  made  by  the  speaker.  They  insist  that  a  mere  profes- 
sor of  education  cannot  speak  with  authority  in  any  field  of  instruction. 
The  professor  of  biology  is  generally  sure  that  he  knows  more  al)out  teach- 
ing biology  than  does  any  professor  of  education.  The  professor  of  agron- 
omy is  confident  that  he  can  teach  agronomy  without  the  assistance  of 
any  investigator  of  statistics  or  experimental  teaching.  The  professor  of 
Latin  scorns  the  idea  that  suggestions  looking  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  teaching  of  I^tin  may  come  from  the  pedagogical  laboratory.  This 
is  the  difficulty  that  confronts  most  of  our  colleges  in  the  matter  of  improv- 
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ing  teachers — that  you  meet  there  with  a  resistance  that  you  cannot  over- 
come. If  as  a  college  executive  yon  seek  to  improve  the  teaching  in  any 
department,  you  have  got  a  full-siied  row  on  your  hands.  The  union 
rules  are  carefully  and  loyally  obeyed.  If  the  teaching  in  Bnglish  is 
distressingly  bad,  and  the  professor  of  lAtin  privately  knows  it  is  bad, 
and  you  undertake  to  improve  it,  you  are  against  a  solid,  reinforced  con- 
crete wall  of  I^atin  and  English  and  biology  and  physics  and^  everything 
else.     How  can  we  break  down  that  wall? 

C.  A.  Ix)BV  of  Colorado.  We  have  succeeded  in  breaking  through  that 
wall.  For  some  years  past  we  have  been  convinced  that  college  teaching 
was  not  up  to  standard.  The  teachers  on  their  part  vigorously  contended 
that  they  were  not  recognized  as  were  the  station  men  and  the  extension 
people,  and  that  no  one  was  interested  in  their  teaching.  We  acknowledged 
the  force  of  their  argument  but  stated  that  they  themselves  were  to  blame; 
that  if  they  would  push  the  work  of  instruction  as  earnestly  as  the  station 
men  were  pushing  the  work  of  investigation  and  as  enthusiastically  as  the 
extension  workers  were  pushing  the  work  in  their  field,  we  would  pay  more 
attention  to  the  teachers.  We  also  stated  that  we  were  quite  as  ready  to 
recommend  salary  increases  for  good  teachers  as  for  good  research  men  and 
good  extension  workers,  but  only  for  teachers  who  were  good  teachers. 

So  we  earnestly  set  ourselves  on  a  definite  plan  to  try  and  solve  the 
problem  of  improving  our  teaching,  and  we  have  been  at  it  now  for  two 
years.  Last  year  it  was  agreed  that  we  would  make  a  study  of  the  teach- 
ing in  all  departments.  We  formulated  a  plan  in  each  department  and 
tried  it  for  a  month  and  reported.  These  reports  proved  very  bdpfuL 
We  found  that  we  had  some  excellent  teachers  and  that  some  teachers  were 
using  methods  that  others  could  use  to  advantage.  We  also  found  that 
there  really  was  a  field  for  improving  the  teaching,  and  we  succeeded  in 
damaging  this  concrete  wall  a  little  by  getting  a  somewhat  different  point 
of  view. 

This  study  is  now  going  forward  with  this  addition.  Last  year  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  investigate  the  teaching  methods.  It  naturally 
got  into  trouble,  because  in  making  a  study  of  teadiing  methods  the  per- 
sonal element  inevitably  enters;  and  for  a  time  I  did  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  president  to  play  the  part  of  diplomat  or 
referee;  but  diplomacy  won.  This  year's  committee,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  survey  method,  searches  for  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  reports 
upon  them  monthly  in  a  general  faculty  meeting.  In  brief,  some  scheme 
for  the  improvement  of  teaching  is  presented  monthly.  The  wall  is  crum- 
bling piecemeal  and  bids  fair  ultimately  to  be  overthrown. 

I  am  frankly  committed  to  the  proposition  that  teaching  shall  be 
placed  upon  the  same  or  a  better  basis  than  research  or  extension;  if  any- 
thing, to  over- reward  the  exceptional  teacher  for  the  time  being  in  order 
to  assist  in  bringing  the  teaching  service  up  to  the  standard  now  set  by  the 
other  lines  of  work. 

K.  L.  BuTTEariELD.  How  would  you  outline  any  test  of  teaching  effi- 
ciency? 

C.  A.  I-ory.  We  worked  on  this  matter  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 
finally  took  it  up  with  some  of  the  men  who  supervise  city  leaching.  We 
then  outlined  a  project  in  our  faculty  council  dealing  with  the  study  of 
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our  methods  of  teaching.  We  called  upon  our  departmental  heads  to  out- 
lihe  their  work  a  week  ahead,  to  make  reports,  etc.  We  used  a  score-card. 
Then  each  department  carried  through  this  outline  for  a  month,  studied  its 
own  work  on  the  basis  of  this  outline  and  made  a  free  and  frank  and  full 
report. 

In  some  departments  the  workers  were  half-hearted;  in  others,  they 
were  very  enthusiastic.  We  are  now  getting  a  very  good  reaction.  Our 
men  appreciate  learning  each  month  about  something  that  somebody  is 
doing  somewhere.  We  find  the  published  reports  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  very  helpful. 

The  Chairmak.  We  have  escaped  the  condemnation  which  was  sug- 
gested by  Dean  Charters'  paper.  We  have  given  three-fourths  of  our  time 
to  the  teaching  problem,  and  must  devote  the  remaining  fourth  to  the 
problem  that  appeals  so  much  to  us  as  administrators — the  problem  of 
organization  and  administration. 

May  I  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  call  attention  to  one  point  in  this  con- 
nection? It  is  the  matter  of  publicity.  I  think  it  is  very  important,  right 
within  the  faculty  itself,  to  have  good  methods  brought  to  light.  Then, 
for  another  thing,  it  would  give  faculties  something  to  do  at  faculty 
meetings  which  is  worth  while.  Faculties,  I  have  observed,  like  to  spend 
their  time  in  legislating  about  administrative  details  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  the  administrative  officers  concerning  whom  they  complain;  and  if 
they  could  really  get  interested  in  the  problems  of  teaching  and  have  some 
publicity  within  the  faculty  of  the  school  or  college  itself,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely helpful,  regardless  of  whether  a  score-card  or  some  other  method 
were  used  in  checking  up  the  results. 

We  have  a  problem  facing  all  of  our  educational  institutions  with 
reference  to  the  length  of  the  academic  year,  its  division  into  terms,  and 
the  like.  A  paper  dealing  with  this  subject  will  be  presented  by  President 
H.  J.  Waters  of  Kansas. 

The  Advantaoes  akd  Disadvaktages  of  the  Division  of  the  College  Year 
INTO  Four  Terms  op  Twelve  Weeks  Each 

By  H.  J.  Waters 

The  American  school  system  is  organised  on  the  plan  of  approximately 
3(5  weeks  of  work  and  16  weeks  of  vacation.  In  some  cases  teachers  devote 
a  part  of  their  vacation  to  research  work  in  order  to  advance  the  world's 
knowledge,  to  study  the  better  to  fit  themselves  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  teachers,  or  to  teaching  in  a  summer  school  for  additional  com- 
p^isation;  but  for  the  most  part  college  teachers  have  a  comparatively 
unprofitable  vacation  of  nearly  a  third  of  a  year. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of  such  vital  public  concern  as  to  what 
the  teachers  do  during  this  vacation  period,  for  with  few  exceptions  they 
are  employed  for  only  nine  months  in  the  year;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  vital 
concern  to  society  as  to  how  efficiently  the  half  billion  dollar  college  plant 
is  being  used  and  as  to  how  the  third  of  a  million  college  students  employ 
their  time  during  the  interim  of  nearly  four  months  between  college  years. 
Society  has  even  a  deeper  concern  in  this  matter  and  that  is  as  to  what 
effect  the  example  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  the  division  of  the  year  into  work  periwl  and  vacation  j>eriod 
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has  upon  the  high  schools  and  the  graded  schools  in  the  division  of  their 
respective  school  years  into  work  period  and  play  period.  Our  public  school 
system  is  interlocking  from  kindergarten  to  university.  It  is  too  much, 
therefore,  to  hope  that  the  high  schools  and  graded  schools  will  take  upon 
themselves  burdens  which  the  colleges  have  not  first  imposed  upon  them- 
selves. 

If,  therefore,  it  should  be  found  that  the  work-year  of  the  college  may 
l>e  extended  to  45  weeks  with  profit  to  the  students  and  with  advantage 
to  the  teachers,  and  with  a  substantial  increase  in  the  degree  of  efficiency 
with  which  the  school  plant  is  utilised,  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until  we 
shall  have  the  working  period  in  the  lower  schools  correspondingly  increased. 

THE    I^NO    VACATION    A    WASTE 

The  present  plan  of  dividing  the  year  into  school  period  and  vacation 
period  has  long  been  out  of  date.  It  has  come  down  from  a  time  when 
i\6  weeks  was  as  much  time  as  the  student  could  be  conveniently  spared 
from  the  duties  of  the  home,  the  farm,  or  the  local  workshop.  Now,  with 
our  industries  centralized,  with  the  duties  of  the  home  reduced  to  the 
.minimum,  and  with  opportunities  for  emplojrment  in  vacation  brought  to 
the  lowest  point  in  history,  there  no  longer  exists  the  economic  need  there 
once  was  for  closing  the  educational  institutions  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
I  venture  the  opinion  that  a  majority  of  the  young  men  and  young  women 
in  American  colleges  today  have  no  opportunity  to  use  the  time  while  the 
college  is  closed  with  profit  to  themselves  or  to  their  families. 

The  question  which  presses  itself  upon  us  as  college  administrators  Ls, 
whether  or  not  these  young  people  may  not  remain  in  college  during  a 
larger  part  of  the  year  than  they  now  do  with  greater  profit  to  themselves 
and  at  a  relatively  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  institu- 
tions. 

Can  the  teacher  of  undergraduate  students  carry  his  present  load  of 
from  14-  to  16  credit  hours  a  week  for  45  weeks  instead  of  36  weeks  a  year, 
without  lowering  the  standards  of  college  teaching,  and  without  injury  to 
the  teacher's  health? 

Can  the  undergraduate  student  carry  an  assignment  of  from  15  to 
IH  ore<lit  hours  a  week  through  the  present  college  year  and  through  another 
ses»ion  of  nine  weeks  without  lowering  his  standards  of  sclwlarship  and 
witliout  undermining  his  health? 

Is  the  weather  during  the  summer  months  such  as  to  enable  the  teacher 
and  tlie  student  to  carry  a  normal  load  and  to  do  standard  work  without 
injury  to  health  or  without  the  lowering  of  vitality  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
interfere  with  work  the  following  year? 

The  only  way  in  which  these  questions  can  be  answered  with  any  degree 
of  definiteness  is  by  actual  trial,  and  we  have  been  trying  them  ever  since 
Dr.  Harper  began  teaching  Hebrew  in  the  summer  because  there  was  not 
time  enough  in  which  to  teach  it  in  the  winter.  The  results  of  the  trials 
thus  far  made  indicate  that  both  the  teacher  and  the  student  can  on  the 
average  put  forth  a  well  sustained  effort  over  a  substantially  longer  period 
of  lime  than  is  covered  by  our  present  school  year.  So  far  there  have  been 
no  general  complaints  of  teachers  or  students  being  overworked,  except 
such  complaints  as  they  themselves  make,  and  there  have  not  been  among 
either  teacliers  or  students  a  sufficient  numl>er  of  cases  of  ner\'ous  break- 
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down  due  to  overwork,  to  attract  public  attention.  CJoUege  and  university 
teachers  are  considered  to  be  among  the  very  best  risks  which  life  in- 
surance companies  take. 

When  the  University  of  Chicago  began  the  experiment  of  teaching  four 
quarters  a  year  instead  of  three,  the  institution  was  careful  to  safeguard 
its  standards  by  permitting  each  teacher  to  teach  only  three  quarters  a 
year.  Whatever  may  have  been  President  Harper's  personal  opinion  regard- 
ing the  need  of  the  teacher  to  rest  nearly  a  third  of  the  year  to  be  in  fit 
condition  to  teach  the  other  two-thirds,  he  realized  that  both  educational 
tradition  and  public  opinion  approved  the  long  period  of  idleness  and  that 
it  was  advisable  under  the  circumstances  to  respect  both. 

So  far  as  I  know  no  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  student  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  terms  a  year  he  might  attend  school  and  I  believe 
that  from  the  outset  he  was  left  free  to  pursue  his  studies  four  quarters  a 
year,  and  year  after  year  if  he  so  chose. 

Soon  it  came  about  that  the  teachers  were  permitted  to  teach  four 
quarters  consecutively  for  a  limited  time  and  thereby  accumulate  a  leave  of 
absence  for  a  half  year,  or  for  a  year  as  the  case  might  be.  The  theory 
was  that  this  earned  half  year  or  year  would  be  used  in  part  for  rest  and 
in  part  for  the  purpose  of  studying  to  gain  what  had  been  lost  during  tlie 
years  of  heavy  teaching.  But  it  actually  happened  that  in  most  casc^  these 
men  did  not  feel  the  need  of  more  rest  than  the  six  or  seven  weeks  of  vaca- 
tion and  the  holidays  each  college  year  afforded  and  they  felt  that  they 
had  been  able  to  keep  up  in  their  respective  subjects  by  studying  while 
they  taught.  During  this  earned  leave  of  absence,  therefore,  they  accepted 
offers  to  teach  in  other  institutions,  to  deliver  public  lectures,  to  write 
books,  or  to  engage  in  other  occupations  that  were  quite  as  strenuous  as 
teaching. 

At  first  to  safeguard  standards,  most  institutions  had  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  teachers  in  more  than  one  sumiher  school  with- 
out a  prolonged  vacation  or  without  an  opportunity  to  get  fresh  inspiration 
by  study  elsewhere.  But  sooner  or  later  this  provision  fell  into  disuse 
under  the  pressure  of  the  rapid  development  of  summer  work  and  of  the 
desire  to  have  the  best  teachers  of  the  institutions  teach  during  the  summer 
session.  A  few  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  have  attempted  to  safe- 
guard their  standards  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  research  among  their 
teachers  by  having  no  summer  session,  but  their  gains  in  these  directions 
have  been  small  because  their  best  teachers  have  generally  accepted  employ- 
ment in  the  summer  schools  of  other  institutions. 

THE   COLLEGE   YEAB   HAS  BEEN    LENGTHENED  THROUGH   THE    SUMMER   SCHOOL 

The  result  of  the  wide-spread  experience  with  the  summer  school  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  two  decades  does  not  indicate  that  there 
is  any  injurious  effect  upon  the  teacher  or  upon  the  student  arising  from 
doing  work  at  that  season  of  the  year  or  from  extending  substantially  the 
length  of  the  college  year.  The  results  thus  far  attained  also  fail  to  in- 
dicate that  the  standards  of  work  are  lower  in  the  summer  school  than  in 
the  regular  season. 

After  25  years  the  University  of  Chicago  stands  practically  alone  in 
maintaining  a  college  year  of  45  weeks  divided  into  four  terms,  or  quarters. 
But  there  are  many  universities  and  colleges  in  the  country  in  which  courses 
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are  o}>en  to  college  students  during  as  many  months  of  the  year  as  at 
Chicago.  As  yet,  however,  the  college  year  in  such  institutions  is  of  the 
traditional  length,  36  weeks;  and  the  extra  teaching  is  done  in  a  so-called 
summer  school. 

In  the  beginning,  college  summer  schools  were  designed  primarily  for 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  and  the  courses  offered  were  for  the  most 
part  reviews  of  high  school  subjects.  Now  the  patronage  of  the  summer 
session  is  quite  evenly  divided  t>etween  high  school  teachers  and  the  students 
of  the  regular  sessions,  and  nearly  all  are  doing  work  for  credit  toward 
graduation.  Courses  which  do  not  carry  college  credit  are  largely  neglected. 
Thus  the  summer  school  has  become  in  fact  a  definite  part  of  the  college 
work  quite  as  much  as  has  any  other  session  of  the  college,  but  in  the  col- 
lege organisation  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  a 
thing  apart  from  the  regular  year's  work.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get 
far  enough  away  from  the  old  notion  that  the  smnmer  school  is  a  distinct 
entity  to  think  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  regular  college  year.  We  need  to 
drop  the  term  "summer  school"  from  our  college  nomenclature  and  to  con- 
sider the  summer  work  as  one  session  of  the  regular  college  year. 

The  proposal  we  frequently  hear  made  to  lengthen  the  college  year, 
therefore,  is  only  apparent  and  not  real,  for  the  college  year  in  most  in- 
stitutions has  already  been  lengthened.  The  principal  thing  yet  remaining 
io  be  done  is  to  bring  all  the  teaching  into  a  unified  college  year  and  to 
divide  the  year  into  such  terms  or  periods  as  will  be  best  adapted  to  the 
local  conditions  of  climate,  and  the  convenience  of  the  students  and  teachers. 

THE   SUMMER  AS  A   8EA80X   FOR  TEACHIKO  AlTD  STUDT 

Whether  or  not  the  summer  is  a  suitable  time  in  which  to  teach  and  to 
study,  we  are  teaching  and  studying  more  and  more  at  this  season  and  we 
are  doing  both  without  any  deleterious  results.  The  summer  semester  in 
the  German  university  is  quite  as  important  as  the  winter  semester. 

An  interesting  light  has  recently  been  thrown  on  the  influence  of  the 
season  of  the  year  upon  the  mental  activity  of  college  students  by  the 
results  of  a  very  painstaking  inquiry  made  by  Dr.  Ellsworth  Huntington,  of 
Yale  University.*  The  tests  made  were  with  students  at  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  and  at  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  where  students 
lead  extremely  regular  lives  with  the  minimum  of  outside  distractions  and 
where  recitations  are  graded  with  great  severity  and  regularity.  The 
marks  are  handed  to  the  heads  of  departments  at  frequent  intervals  and  are 
posted  where  the  students  can  see  them.  No  class  is  taught  in  divisions  of 
more  than  10  or  12,  so  that  every  student  has  a  full  opportunity  to 
show  each  day  how  well  he  is  prepared.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  favorit- 
ism the  instructors  do  not  keep  the  same  division  throughout  the  term,  but 
change  every  few  weeks. 

The  results  summarised  (Figure  I)  are  those  in  mathematics  for  the 
entering  classes  at  Annapolis  for  six  academic  years  from  1907-08  to  1915- 
13,  and  those  of  the  first  year  in  English  at  Annapolis  for  the  year  1915-13. 
The  records  in  mathematics  at  West  Point  are  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
entire  number  of  students  whose  records  have  been  studied  is  between 
1,700  and  1,800,  or  the  equivalent  of  1,900  students  for  a  full  college  year. 


*  Ellsworth    Huntington.    "Civilization    and    Climate."    Yale    Press,    1916.    pp. 
77-82. 
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Weekly  average  grades  are  compared  at  different  seasons  of  the  school 
year. 

The  three  curves  of  mental  activity  (Figure  I)  agree  in  their  general 
trend  and  show  two  principal  maxima,  one  in  the  fall  and  one  in  the  spring, 
with  an  extended  minimum  in  midwinter.  No  mental  records  were  kept  in 
the  midsummer  months,  but  the  form  of  the  curves  indicates  that  had  such 
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tests  been  made  another  minimum  would  have  been  shown  for  that  season. 
The  seasons  of  highest  mental  efficiency,  according  to  these  studies,  are 
during  November  and  during  March  and  April  for  the  climates  of  West 
Point  and  Annapolis.  At  these  seasons  the  mean  temperature  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  is  about  40°  F.    The  maximum  efficiency  is  reached 
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earlier  in  the  fall  and  later  in  the  spring  at  West  Point  tlian  at  Annapolis, 
the  differencf  in  this  respect  corresponding  approximately  to  the  differwKse 
in  mean  temperature  of  the  two  places. 

The  relatively  long  period  of  low  mental  efficiency  shown  to  exist  in 
midwinter  is  a  surprise.  It  has  lieen  generally  supposed  that  the  season 
of  lowest  mental  efficiency  in  the  academic  year  is  in  the  early  fall  or  in 
the  late  spring.  These  results  show  it  to  occur  in  midwinter — in  the  very 
lieart  of  the  school  year,  lender  a  system  of  rigid  examinations  at  the  end 
of  each  semester  we  are  holding  these  examinations  at  the  two  seasons 
when  the  students  are  least  capable  of  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

MKNTAI.   AND   PIIV8ICAI.    ACTlVrTY   aeSPOND   ALIKE   TO   SEASONAL    INFLUENCES 

No  mental  tests  were  made  during  the  season  corresponding  to  that 
of  tiie  summer  school  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  direct  means  of  determin- 
ing how  low  the  curve  would  fall  in  June,  July,  and  the  first  half  of  August. 
Dr.  Huntington*  has  made  a  very  exhaustive  study  of  the  physical  activity 
of  factory  operatives  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  curve  at  the  bottom  of 
l*'igure  I  shows  the  physical  activity  of  410  factory  operatives  in  Connect- 
icut for  tlH"  seasons  c<»vered  by  tlie  college  year.  As  the  climate  of  West 
Point  Hn<l  ('oiuie<'tirut  are  fairly  ct>niparable,  if  the  mental  curve  for  West 
Point  l)e  compared  with  the  physical  curve  for  Connecticut,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  agree  in  general.  The  factory  o|>eratives  in  Connecticut  reached 
tlieir  maximum  efficiency  a  few  days  earlier  in  the  fall  and  more  than  two 
months  later  in  the  spring  than  did  the  students  at  West  Point.  The  same 
marked  depression  in  activity  shown  in  midwinter  for  students  is  also  shown 
for  factory  operatives. 

As  an  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  summer  season  upon  mental  ac- 
tivity, the  results  of  the  studies  made  by  Dr.  Huntington  on  the  physical 
activity  of  factory  operatives  are  shown  in  Figure  II. 

The  operatives  studied  were  piece  workers  and  were  paid  according  to 
the  amount  of  work  done  and  not  at  a  fixed  rate  per  day.  No  restrictions  as 
regards  the  amount  of  output  was  imposed  by  the  employers  or  by  labor 
organizations.  The  operatives  were  doing  essentially  the  same  kind  of  work 
each  day  and  the  studies  for  the  most  part  extended  through  the  year  with 
the  same  persons. 

A  study  of  Figure  II  shows  that,  in  a  climate  such  as  Connecticut 
affords,  there  are  two  periods  of  low  efficiency,  one  extending  through 
January,  February  and  March,  and  another  in  July  and  August  The 
depression  in  midsummer  was  slight,  however,  compared  with  that  of  mid- 
winter. Essentially  the  same  results  were  obtained  at  Columbia,  Smith 
Carolina,  except  that  the  summer  depression  was  slightly  lower  and  ex- 
tended over  a  greater  period  than  did  that  of  the  midwinter. 

At  Jacksonville,  Florida,  the  curve  still  shows  two  minima,  but  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  is  reversed  from  that  of  the  curve  of  operatives  in  Con- 
necticut and  a  long  major  low  depression  occurs  in  summer  and  a  short 
minor  low  in  February.  At  Tampa,  Florida,  there  is  but  one  high  during 
the  year  and  it  occurs  during  the  cool  months  of  winter  and  there  is  one 
low  which  occurs  during  the  summer  months. 


•Ibid,  p.   114  ff;   289  f. 
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THE  IIOXUENCE  OF  SEASON    UPON  STUDENT   HEALTH 

The  general  health  of  the  community  is  best  in  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  in  the  fall,  and  is  poorest  in  midwinter  and  in  midsummer.  Midwinter 
is  the  season  when  contagious  diseases  such  as  measles,  whooping  cough, 
diphtheria,   scarlet    fever   and   mumps   are   most   prevalent   and    the   only 
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season  when  they  are  usually  epidemic.  Midwinter  and  midsummer  are 
the  seasons  when  gastric  disturbances  due  to  overeating  and  i>oor  elimina- 
tion most  frequently  occur. 

At  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  a  careful  record  is  kept  of 
the  health  of  students.  Each  student  pays  a  compulsory  fee  which  ])rovides 
a  fund  for  the  employment  of  two  college  physicians.     An  accurate  record 
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is  kept  of  the  number  of  oiBce  and  bedside  cttUs  made  by  each  physician 
each  day  and  the  nature  of  the  illness.  In  Figure  III  the  physicians' 
records  by  months  for  the  year  1915-16  are  gtren.  The  upper  curve  shows 
the  total  number  of  cases  for  which  treatment  was  required.  The  lower 
curve  shows  the  number  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  such  as  noeasles, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  la  grippe  which  occurred.  In  constructing 
these  curves  correction  has  been  made  for  differences  in  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  so  that  the  curves 
show  the  number  of  cases  for  each  thousand  students  enrolled.  The  curves 
scarcely  require  conmient  The  difference  between  autumn  and  spring  on 
the  one  hand,  and  midwinter  and  midsummer  on  the  other,  is  very  striking 
in  respect  to  the  total  number  of  cases  of  illness  and  much  more  striking 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  cases  of  contagious  disease. 

Stp^mtmr  Ocfooer    fUMmtar  Deoamotr  January   ^kOrvary  htarch      Apr  it         htoy        Jufm       JUiy 
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FIGURE  III 

Kvery  thinlcing  person  will  admit  that  in  nearly  all  the  climates  of  the 
United  States,  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  months  are  the  best  parts 
of  the  year  for  the  work  of  children  in  the  grades  and  that  winter  is  the 
worst  season.  In  winter  the  attendance  and  character  of  the  work  of  the 
children  are  affected  by  many  such  causes  as  colds,  contagions  diseases, 
inclement  weather  and  bad  roads.  If  children  need  an  extended  vacation, 
the  winter  term  is  the  time  when  it  could  be  given  with  the  least  interrup- 
tion of  their  school  work.  Of  course  the  winter  season,  when  the  children 
cannot  play  in  the  street  or  the  park,  is  an  exceedingly  inconvenient  time 
to  place  the  complete  responsibility  upon  the  mothers.  It  is  better  perhaps 
to  let  them  attend  school  a  part  of  each  day  even  though  their  mental 
progress  be  slow. 

Obviously  we  have  been  expecting  too  much  of  our  students  in  mid- 
winter and  have  been  inclined  to  overemphasize  the  depressing  influence  of 
summer  heat  upon  the  activity  of  mind  and  body. 
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METHODS  OF  OVERCOMIKO  THE    DISADVANTAGES   OF  SUMMER    HEAT 

University  work  in  summer  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  facts  to  be  entirely  feasible  from  the  latitude  of  Chicago  north- 
ward. South  of  this  parallel  there  are  di£Bculties  to  be  overcome,  but  these 
difficulties  are  not  insurmountable.  The  recitation  and  laboratory  periods 
are  spent  in  reasonable  comfort  in  the  large,  well-aired  brick  or  stone 
buildings.  Almost  anywhere  in  the  Central  and  Southern  States,  the  study 
hour  in  midsiunmer  in  an  upstairs  room  in  a  frame  lodging  house  beside  an 
artificial  light  is  well-nigh  unbearable. 

It  is  entirely  feasible,  however,  to  provide  artificially  cooled  study  halls 
of  sufficient  number  and  capacity  to  accommodate  all  the  students  who  will 
attend  the  institutions  during  the  summer  quarter.  The  library  and  a  few 
improvised  study  rooms  would  fully  meet  such  requirements.  In  those 
institutions  which  have  ample  dormitory  facilities  it  would  be  feasible  to 
undertake  to  cool  the  sleeping  rooms  by  artificial  means  during  the  short 
periods  of  excessive  heat.  The  cost  of  artificially  cooling  the  study  halls 
in  the  evening  and  even  of  cooling  the  sleeping  rooms  at  night  in  summer 
would  be  slight  compared  with  that  of  heating  the  entire  college  plant 
during  the  winter  months.  With  these  points  of  objection  removed,  work 
in  the  summer  quarter  would  become  a  pleasure  and  a  profit. 

THE    WOBLD    DEMANDS    YOUNGER    GRADUATES 

By  lengthening  the  college  year  a  fourth,  it  would  be  possible  to  enrich 
the  curriculum  and  to  send  graduates  to  their  life  work  educated  more 
broadly  and  more  thoroughly  than  we  now  educate  them  and  that  without 
detaining  them  in  college  longer  than  we  now  do. 

By  extending  the  school  year  in  the  grades  and  the  high  school  as  well 
as  in  the  college,  we  should  be  able  to  educate  our  children  better  than  we 
are  now  educating  them  and  yet  set  them  at  their  life  work  substantially 
earlier  than  we  now  do.  The  testimony  of  the  largest  users  of  the  college 
output  is  that  the  product  reaches  them  too  late  for  the  best  results.  These 
users  of  the  college  product  would  regard  it  as  a  distinct  advantage  to 
secure  the  graduates  at  least  a  year  earlier  than  they  now  receive  them. 

THE  SCHOOL  SHOULD   KEEP  THE   PUPIL  BUSY  THE   YEAR  THROUOIf 

In  the  lengthening  of  the  college  year,  however,  the  principal  advan- 
tage is  not  to  lie  found  in  the  increased  degree  of  efficiency  with  which  the 
school  plant  may  be  utilized.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  saving  of  time 
of  the  pupils,  and  enabling  them  to  begin  their  life's  work  a  year  earlier 
than  now  with  a  better  education;  but  the  advantage  clearly  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  school  system  has  provided  a  means  of  keeping  the  young 
people  profitably  employed  throughout  the  most  of  the  year  up  to  a  point 
where  they  enter  the  industries  and  professions. 

K.  L.  BuTTERPiELD.  This  year  we  have  gone  on  to  a  new  plan  of  divid- 
ing the  year.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  a  four-term  plan  or  a  three-term 
plan,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  not  yet  committed  ourselves  to  a  summer  term 
containing  the  regular  schedule  that  obtains  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  but 
we  have  divided  the  period  of  36  weeks  into  three  terms. 

Our  present  thought  about  the  use  of  the  summer  is  that  we  can  develop 
by  this  system,  better  than  under  the  old  one,  a  considerable  amount  of 
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summer  field  work  for  students.  We  then  hope  that  we  can  develop  seasonal 
work  in  the  field  for  agricultural  schools  running  sometimes  from  about 
April  1  to  about  October  1,  in  part  for  freshmen  from  the  cities  but  more 
particularly  for  men  who  are  speciali£ing  in  some  form  of  agriculture  or 
horticulture.  It  is  likely  that  before  long  we  will  be  graduating  some 
men  In  April,  so  that  they  can  get  out  into  work  when  the  season  begins. 

The  tliought  aniong  our  faculty  at  present  is  rather  against  developing 
a  summer  term  of  the  same  sort  as  the  other  three  terms,  though  we  have 
not  worked  out  our  ideas  on  any  such  scientific  basis  as  has  been  presented 
by  President  Waters. 

When  I  was  a  student  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  regular 
college  work  continued  all  summer.  The  long  vacation  occurred  during  the 
winter.  This  system  does  not  now  obtain.  There  were  two  things  to  be 
noted  al)out  it.  One  was  that  many  students  worked  during  the  winter 
teaching  school  for  19  to  16  weeks  in  a  14  weeks*  vacation;  some  leaving  a 
week  early  and  returning  a  week  late.  That  meant  a  pretty  strenuous 
year,  but  they  stmxl  it.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  both  work 
and  environment  were  changed.  Then  too,  in  those  days  we  worked  two 
and  a  half  hours  every  afternoon  in  the  open  during  the  summer,  and 
also  drilled  three  hours  a  week.  My  impression  ever  since,  during  a  period 
of  25  years,  has  been  unfavorable  towards  a  solid  summer  of  work  of  col- 
lege grade,  for  the  student  who  is  in  school  the  other  three  terms. 

I  attended  a  six-weekj>*  summer  school  for  three  different  summers  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  some  years  after  my  undergraduate  work.  The 
general  impression  among  both  teachers  and  students  was  that  the  ma- 
chinery was  running  at  about  60  to  75  percent  of  maximum  efficiency  during 
the  summer;  a  concession,  in  other  words,  to  the  idea  that  you  can  not 
ex|>ect  to  do  the  same  quality  of  work  during  the  summer  that  you  can  do 
at  other  seasons. 

A  practical  factor,  not  a  decisive  yet  a  serious  factor,  stands  with  us 
in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  a  four-term  plan.  Over  half  of  our 
men  have  to  earn  their  way,  and  the  chance  for  earning  money  during  the 
summer  in  New  England  is  good.  However,  without  committing  ourselves 
definitely  to  a  48-weeks'  year,  we  have  made  a  sufficient  start  so  that  if  it 
seems  wise  to  go  on  in  this  direction  we  can  do  so. 

H,  J.  A  LEV.  I  was  born  and  reari^d  in  an  Indiana  community  that  had 
neither  a  high  school  nor  an  academy.  In  1872  there  was  founded  in  the 
northern  sectitm  a  norniul  school  that  wa.s  open  50  weeks  in  the  year.  By 
teaching  a  rural  school  for  five  or  six  months  and  attending  this  nomial 
school  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  I  secured  ray  secondary  education  and 
two  years  of  college  work.  This  50-week  year,  begim  as  a  boy,  has  been 
kept  up  to  the  present  time. 

My  experience  is  counter  to  that  of  President  Butterfleld  in  one  respect 
For  a  number  of  years  I  taught  in  the  summer  session  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. It  was  the  current  opinion  on  that  campus  of  both  teachers  and 
students  that  in  the  summer  we  were  speeded  up  to  about  130  percent 
instead  of  being  slowed  down  to  60  or  70  percent.  I  secured  with  all  ray 
classes  far  better  results  than  I  got  in  the  regular  terms. 

Schools  of  all  kinds  ought  to  tie  open  throughout  the  year.  Perhaps 
my  own  habit  has  warped  my  judgment;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  why  the  business  of  study  or  directing  the  study  of  others  is 
more  strenuous  than  the  work  of  directing  a  steel  mill,  a  banking  corpora- 
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tion,  a  department  store,  or  a  farm.  It  is  simply  the  custom  to  work  only 
three-fourths  of  the  year  in  intellectual  pursuits.  This  custom  has  great 
momentum,  so  that  the  attempt  to  make  a  change  will  meet  with  great 
resistance.  Those  who  for  years  have  enjoyed  a  three  months'  vacation  are 
not  likely  to  give  It  up  easily.  Possibly  if  I  were  accustomed  to  a  long 
vacation  I  would  not  be  talking  as  I  now  am.  In  common  with  many  other 
college  executives,  I  am  unable  to  find  more  than  a  week's  vacation  during 
the  year. 

I  like  the  term  much  better  than  the  semester.  I  think,  however,  I  am 
the  only  representative  of  my  faculty  that  has  any  use  for  it.  We  waste 
time  and  lose  motion  in  the  Christmas  vacation,  which  occurs  only  a  month 
before  the  mid-year  examinations.  There  would  certainly  be  great  gain  if 
our  terms  ended  just  preceding  a  vacation. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  see  this  Association  stress  two  ideas,  namely: 
a  longer  college  year,  and  four  terms  of  19  weeks  each. 

A.  R.  Makk  of  New  York.  We  held  the  first  long  summer  term  in 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  in  1914,  a  term  co- 
ordinate with  the  regular  semesters.  We  now  divide  the  19  months  of 
the  calendar  year  into  three  terms  of  academic  work.  Students  and  faculty 
alike  have  approved  the  plan  and  with  increasing  experience  like  it  better. 
We  had  41  students  the  first  summer  and  2(J2  this  past  summer.  The 
students  like  the  arrangement  because  they  receive  more  individual  atten- 
tion. Perhaps  the  summer  term  would  lose  some  of  its  value  if  the  classes 
were  to  become  as  large  as  they  are  at  other  times  of  the  year.  The 
students  like 'it  also  because  there  is  adequate  opportunity  for  the  field 
work.  We  established  this  third  term  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  plant 
departments,  and  thus  far  the  work  given  has  been  largely  that  of  the  plant 
departments,  the  animal  departments  not  yet  making  much  contribution. 
We  make  our  third  term  coordinate  with  the  other  two  terms,  and,  there- 
fore, the  student  can  lessen  the  length  of  time  required  for  his  degree 
by  attending  the  summer  term.  The  faculty  like  this  arrangement  be- 
cause they  are  on  the  nine-months'  basis.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of 
this  system  they  were  expected  to  serve  12  months.  We  did  not  regard 
12  months'  term  of  service  desirable,  and  since  we  have  gone  on  the 
nine-months'  basis  we  are  more  than  ever  convhiced  that  it  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. With  the  three  terms,  we  can  rotate  the  time  of  employment  of 
the  staff  members  so  that  they  can  go  elsewhere  to  take  work  during  the 
time  other  institutions  are  in  session.  At  this  particular  time  we  have  men 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  Columbia,  and  elsewhere,  who  will  teach  during  the 
summer  term.     We  have  found  such  an  arrangement  a  decided  advantage. 

T.  D.  Boyd  of  Louisiana.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  question  of  hold- 
ing summer  schools  was  first  broached  in  Louisiana,  the  older  educators 
declared  that  the  plan  would  be  a  failure;  that  it  was  useless  to  undertake 
it  on  account  of  the  heat.  It  was  undertaken,  however,  and  the  situation 
there  today  is  this:  The  Tulane  University  has  a  regular  six-weeks'  sum- 
mer session  with  over  1,000  students.  The  State  University,  which  enrolls 
about  850  students  during  its  regular  session,  has  a  nine-weeks'  summer 
session  attended  by  about  600  students.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  declines  to  serve  during  the  summer  session,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  works  during  the  summer  at  a  lower  rate  of  com- 
pensation  than  he   receives  during  the  regular  academic  year.    This  ex- 
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pcricnce  in  a  section  where  the  summers  arc  long,  and  supposed  to  be  de- 
pressing and  enervating,  shows  conclusively  that  any  college  can  if  it  will 
continue  its  sessions  for  a  longer  term  than  36  weeks.  We  are  in  session 
at  the  Louisiana  State  University  for  45  weeks  every  year. 

EuoEME  Davenpoit  of  Illinois.  I  have  been  asked  to  present  the 
following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  there  be  created  by  the  college  section  of  this  "Associa- 
tion a  division  of  home  economics,  to  consist  of  the  heads  of  departments  of 
home  economics,  or  their  accredited  representatives." 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  will  provide  a  division  of  this  section 
in  which  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  the  departments  of  instruction 
in  home  economics  in  the  land-grant  institutions  may  confer,  and  an  avenue 
whereby  they  may  reach  this  section,  and,  therefore,  the  general  Association. 
I  understand  that  this  proposed  division  would  be  established  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  division  of  engineering  of  the  college  section,  and  that  it  will 
work  with  and  report  to  this  section. 

E,  C.  Pe«i8ho  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  reason  that  we  cannot  adequately  develop  the  agriculture  of  a 
state  without  developing  its  homes.    The  two  must  go  together. 

A.  F.  WooiM.  The  home  economics  organisation  in  our  institution  has 
reached  the  point  where,  administratively,  it  must  consider  its  own  prob- 
lems very  largely,  although  closely  in  connection  with  the  other  general 
problems  of  the  college  The  problems  of  home  devdopmenfare  so  large, 
so  important  and  so  dliferent  in  many  ways  from  the  agricultural  problems 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  should  recognijie  them  in  some  sudi 
way  as  this. 

S.  AvKRY.  Home  economics  is  a  subject  that  is  not  logically  a  part  of 
agriculture,  or  of  engineering,  or  of  any  of  our  grand  divisions.  It  is  a 
subject  that  will  ultimately  logically  stand  by  itself  as  an  important  part 
in  our  land-grant  college  work,  indeed  in  all  collegiate  work.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  give  at  this  time  formal  expression  of  our  approval  as  to  the  great 
and  growing  character  of  this  work  by  granting  this  request. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Chair  seeks  information  touching  the  status  of 
tlie  engineering  division.  It  was  createtl  at  the  1915  Convention  (Twenty- 
ninth  Proceedings,  pp.  156,  168,  194)  so  far  as  the  action  of  this  section  is 
concerned,  and  "the  details  of  the  merger  *  *  ♦  with  the  college  section  *  *  * 
were  referred  (by  the  Land-Grant  College  Engineering  Association)  to* 
(its)  executive  committed  with  power"  (Twenty-ninth  Proceedings,  p.  997). 
The  Chair  is  not  informed  what  definite  action,  if  any,  has  been  taken  by 
this  committee,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  engineering  men  are  regis- 
tering as  delegates  to  this  Convention  of  this  Association,  and  that  their 
representatives  are  listed  upon  and  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  program 
of  this  Convention,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  the  invitation  extended  last 
year  has  been  accepted. 

However,  the  Land-Grant  College  Engineering  Association  still  seems 
to  exist.  The  program  of  this  Convention  provides  for  a  discussion  as  to 
the  "relation  which  should  exist  between  the  Land-Grant  College  Engineer- 
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ing  Association  and  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  (Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations."  As  the  Chair  understands  it,  so  far  as  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  is 
concerned,  the  Land-Grant  College  Engineering  Association  does  not  exist; 
it  has  become  simply  a  division  of  this  section,  assuming  that  actions — 
that  is  to  say,  registration  and  participation — speaks  louder  than  words. 

Now,  the  oflScers  of  this  section  have  not  been  consulted  as  to  the 
program  of  the  division.  No  replies  have  been  received  to  letters  sent  by 
sectional  oflScers  in  reference  to  the  divisional  program  to  the  secretary  of 
the  division.  The  divisional  officers  have  dealt  directly  with  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  has  printed  the  divisional  program  as  submitted  without 
referring  it  to  the'  sectional  officers.  A  joint  session  of  the  section  and  the 
division  has  been  arranged  by  the  divisional  officers.  Where  are  we  at.' 
Will  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  enlighten  us? 

W.  O.  Thompsok.  It  has  been  my  custom,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  to  write  at  an  early  date  to  the  program  committee  of  each 
section  with  a  view  of  securing  sectional  programs.  I  found  on  corre- 
spondence with  the  engineering  people  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Engineering  Association  did  not  seem  to  have  disbanded  as 
a  separate  organization;  that  the  name  still  held;  that,  as  the  Chair  has 
remarked,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  organization  should  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  such  was  scheduled  for  discussion  upon  this  year's  pro- 
gram. Now,  if  the  engineering  people  of  their  own  volition,  in  response  to 
the  invitation  of  this  section,  entered  the  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  I  cannot  see  that  the  question 
of  the  continuance  of  their  former  organization  is  at  all  pertinent.  The 
question  of  a  withdrawal  from  this  organization  might  be  discussed,  but 
that  of  continuance  in  this  organization  seems  to  me  entirely  inappropriate. 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  the  question  has  actually  been  listed  on  this  year's 
program.  I  am  forced  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  these  people  do  not 
understand  exactly  what  they  did  at  Berkeley.  Possibly  by  the  end  of  this 
Convention  they  may  see  more  clearly  what  their  status  is  and  put  an  end 
to  an  anomalous  situation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  some  question  as  to  the 
exact  situation  and  in  order  that  the  matter  may  be  correctly  understood, 
may  I  say  that  there  are  three  sections  to  this  Association — the  College 
Section,  the  Station  Section  and  the  Extension  Section;  that  these  have 
been  definitely  and  specifically  designated  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
as  "Sections."  Now,  the  Constitution  permits  any  section  to  make  as  many 
divisions  as  it  pleases,  and,  acting  in  accordance  with  this  constitutional 
provision,  the  college  section  at  the  1915  Convention  constituted  the  en- 
gineering division  and,  a  few  minutes  ago,  it  has  constituted  the  home 
economics  division.  The  college  section,  therefore,  now  consists  of  the  sec- 
tion as  such,  the  engineering  division  and  the  home  economics  division. 
When,  therefore,  the  meeting  is  held  on  Friday  afternoon  next,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  engineering  division,  the  meeting  will  really  be  that  of  the 
college  section,  considering  questions  dealing  with  engineering  instruction. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  made  by  its  chairman  and, 
on  motion,  was  received  and  adopted  (see  page  167). 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  9  p.  m.,  Friday,  November  17,  to 
meet  in  session  with  the  engineering  division. 
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ENGINEERING  DIVISION  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  COLLEGE 
WORK  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Aftcinoon  Sesbiok,  Wedkesoat,  Novbxkr  15,  1916 

The  division  was  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M^  by  the  chairman,  G.  W. 
h'lsseW  of  Michigan. 

The  Chaibman.  The  report  of  the  secretary  sets  forth  in  brief  tlic 
history  of  the  campaign  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  in  connection  witli 
the  engineering  experiment  station  bill.  Dean  A.  A.  Potter  of  Kansas  will 
present  this  report. 

Report  of  the  Secretarv 
A.   A.   PoiTEB 

At  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Land-Grant  College  Engineering 
Association,  Dean  O.  L.  Waller  of  Washington  presented  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  for  mechanic  arts  experiment  stations,  its  phraseology  being 
based  upon  that  of  the  Hatch  Act.  On  motion,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  association  was  authorised  to  take  such  steps  as  seemed  advisable  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  campaign  to  secure  federal  aid  in  the  interests  of 
engineering  experiment  stations. 

Authorised  by  the  executive  conmiittee,  the  secretary  has  made  a  study 
of  proposed  measures  in  the  interests  of  such  experiment  stations  and, 
on  October  26,  1915,  issued  a  brief  setting  forth  their  objects.  This  brief 
was  sent  to  the  officers  and  tK)ards  of  all  national  engineering  societies  and 
many  state  and  local  societies,  to  engineering  periodicals,  government  en- 
gineering bureaus  and  to  many  prominent  engineers.  It  elicited  many 
valuable  suggestions.  ITie  national  engineering  societies  as  a  whole  were 
found  to  be  opposed  to  the  proposed  bill  and  to  favor  the  establishment  of 
several  large  experiment  stations. 

While  endeavoring  to  overcome  opposition  and  to  work  up  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  the  secretary  made  an  investigation,  through  consulates 
and  friends  in  foreign  countries,  of  the  aid  given  by  foreign  governments 
to  engineering  research.  The  results  of  this  investigation  were  published  as 
Senate  Documents  Nos.  353  and  446,  of  the  64th  Congress,  1st  session  and, 
also,  in  the  April,  1916,  bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  En- 
gineering Education. 

The  bill  was  prepared  in  several  forms  and  submitted  for  criticism  to 
the  executive  committee,  to  former  officers  of  the  Land-Grant  College  En- 
gineering Association  and  to  others  interested  in  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  such  research  stations.  In  one  of  the  later  forms  which  the  pro- 
posed measure  took,  the  supervision  of  the  stations  was  vested  in  a  com- 
mittee which  included  representatives  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  War 
Department  and  the  Navy  Department.  This  proposition  provoked  con- 
siderable criticism. 

The  chairman  and  secretary  of  this  division  met  in  Chicago  on  January* 
2S,  1916,  and,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  objections  and  suggestions, 
drafted  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  employing  the  term  "engineering" 
throughout  as  implying  a  branch  of  the  mechanic  arts.    The  bill  was  again 
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widely  circulated  and  an  effort  was  made  to  interest  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions in  working  up  a  sentiment  in  its  favor.  Each  institution  was  urged 
to  appoint  a  committee  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  canvass  the  industries, 
the  influential  political  leaders,  engineering  societies  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations. Senator  Newlands  of  Nevada  introduced  this  bill  March  10, 
1916,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

During  this  campaign  the  secretary  sent  nine  circular  letters  and  briefs 
to  the  executives  of  the  several  land-grant  institutions,  and  carried  on  a 
lively  correspondence  with  the  executive  committees  of  the  National  En- 
gineering Societies,  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  Land-Grant  College  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation, and  with  influential  people,  with  a  view  of  combatting  opposition, 
converting  hostile  interests  and  securing  support  Every  opportunity  was 
seized  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  last  named  organization  to  interest 
state  and  local  engineering  societies.  Many  prominent  alumni  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  of  Cornell  University,  several  state 
and  local  engineering  societies  and  commercial  organizations  gave  to  tlie 
measure  their  active  support. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  June  24. 
This  hearing  is  reported  as  a  Senate  Document  of  the  64th  Congress,  1st 
session.  The  land-grant  institutions  of  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  Nebraska, 
Illinois  and  Kansas  were  represented;  but  it  must  be  said  that  most  of  the 
land-grant  institutions  took  little  interest  in  the  measure. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Whitney,  director  of  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  has  valiantly  served  us,  has  combatted  strong 
opposition  and  endeavored  to  create  favorable  sentiment.  Senate  Document 
No.  446  of  the  64th  Congress,  1st  session,  evidences  his  effective  work  in 
behalf  of  the  Newlands  bill. 

Our  experience  in  this  campaign  leads  us  to  believe  that  engineering 
experiment  stations  at  land-grant  institutions  can  be  made  a  reality  if  the 
college  administrations  will  actively  campaign  in  the  interests  of  such  legis- 
lation. If  the  bill  is  to  pass  Congress,  we  must  have  the  cooperation  of  all 
those  interested. 

In  October,  1916,  the  secretary  canvassed  the  opinion  of  the  executive 
committee  and  of  many  members  of  the' Land-Grant  College  Engineering 
Association  regarding  the  advisability  of  maintaining  its  identity  as  a 
sepanite  organization.  The  majority  were  strongly  in  favor  of  its  continu- 
ance as  a  separate  association,  which  should  be  affiliated  with  the  College 
Section  of  the  Association  of  .American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations.    This  question  is  listed  on  the  program  of  this  division. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  appoints  as  nominating  committee  Dr. 
H.  W.  Tyler  df  Massachusetts,  and  Deans  A.  Marston  of  Iowa  and  A.  W. 
Richter  of  Montana. 

"The  Appropriate  Field  in  Engineering  Extension  for  the  Separate 
Land-Grant-CoUege  and  the  State  University"  will  be  discussed  by  Dean 
D.  W.  Spence  of  T^exas. 
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The   ApraopEiATK   Fulo  ik    EKOiirmiNO   Extsxuon   fok  the   Sepaeaiz 
Ijimd-Gbaxt  Collboe  and  the  State  Ukiteesitt 

By  D.  W.  Spehce 

It  is  sperlAed  in  the  Morrill  Act  that  the  leading  object  of  the  Lamt- 
Grant  Colleges  shall  be,  *Vithout  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  anf)  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  m  the  several  pur- 
suits and  professions  of  life." 

The  second  Morrill  Act  referred  to  the  colleges  established  under  the 
first  Morrill  Act  as  colleges  established  **for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.**  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  no- 
where any  inhibition  against  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  offering  work  in  any 
and  all  lines  of  engineering.  Certainly  the  catalogs  of  the  various  institu- 
tions indicate  that  in  their  intra-mural  instruction  nearly  every  field  in 
engineering  is  covered  by  one  or  more  colleges. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  conceded  that  the  State  Universities  occupy 
more  particularly  the  fields  of  liberal  arts,  law  and  medicine,  and  the 
charters  of  the  leading  universities  speak  particularly  of  those  fields.  The 
constitution  of  Texas  provides  for  the  establishment  of  *'a  university  of 
the  first  class  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  in- 
cluding an  agricultural  and  mechanical  department,"  and  the  Land-Grant 
College  of  that  State  is  by  the  same  constitution  declared  to  be  the  tech- 
nological branch  of  the  university.  Nowhere  have  I  found  any  inhibition 
against  any  of  the  universities  offering  work  in  any  line  of  engineering, 
and  the  catalogs  of  the  various  universities  show  that  they,  too,  are  cover- 
ing nearly  all  fields  of  engineering  work. 

Until  recently,  the  universities  and  the  colleges  confined  their  activities 
to  work  within  their  own  walls ;  but  now  their  fields  has  broadened  and  they 
are  all  reaching  out  to  render  greater  service  to  their  several  States;  and 
three  definite  lines  of  work  are  now  recognized  as  being  the  legitimate 
functions  of  both  the  universities  and  the  colleges:  First,  thoroughly  and 
well  to  teach  students  on  the  campus  in  all  branches  of  learning;  second,  to 
foster  and  promote  the  spirit  of  research  on  the  part  of  its  own  professors 
and  instructors;  and,  third,  to  reach  out  over  tl»e  State  and  render  in  all 
branches  such  public  service  as  will  tend  to  make  the  State  better  and  more 
prosperous,  and  to  help  it  in  every  possible  way. 

When  we  come  hack  then  to  our  first  principle,  that  the  field  of  the 
universities  is  that  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  that  the  I.and-Grant 
Colleges  were  established  to  promote  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  question  at  once  arises,  to  what  extent 
shall  one  institution  be  justified  in  duplicating  the  engineering  work  of  an- 
other institution  in  the  same  State.  This  question  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  in  the  past  several  years,  but  I  think  no  argument  has  been 
brought  forward  strong  enough  to  refute  the  following  statement,  which  I 
copy  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1912,  "The  waste  due  to  duplication  of  faculty,  equipment  and  building  is 
frequently  overestimated.  While  it  may  be  temporarily  noticeable  in  weak, 
new  commonwealths  which  have  distributed  their  Institutions,  the  perma- 
nence of  this  defect  in  a  given  state  system  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
rapidity  of  the  growth  of  population  and  the  upward  reach  of  the  work 
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undertaken.  The  work  done  at  the  present  time  by  the  three  higher  insti- 
tutions supported  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  the  two  supported  by  the 
State  of  Indiana  would  not  gain  in  efficiency  if  they  were  all  combined  in 
each  state  in  one  place  and  under  one  management,  while  the  economies 
would  be  confined  to  a  few  administrative  salaries  save  by  the  process  of 
centralization.** 

If  each  institution  is  to  serve  its  State  and  its  patrons  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  duplication  in  undergraduate  work  cannot  be  avoided,  for  both 
institutions  must  offer  such  fundamei|tal  subjects  as  chemistry  and  physics 
and  possibly  certain  other  subjects  necessary  to  the  proper  development  of 
its  students.  Frequently,  too,  both  institutions  find  it  desirable  to  offer  in- 
struction in  the  same  branches  of  engineering. 

I  have  found  by  observation  extending  through  a  number  of  years,  that 
there  are  parents  who  l)clieve  in  university  education,  and  who  under  no 
circumstances  would  send  their  sons  to  a  land-grant  college;  while  there 
are  other  parents  who,  on  the  contrary,  believe  thoroughly  in  the  education 
offered  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  who  under  no  consideration  would 
send  their  sons  to  a  State  University.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  duplication  in 
the  undergraduate  work  in  the  various  lines  of  engineering  is  absolutely 
essential,  if  the  State  University  and  the  separate  Land-Grant  College  are 
to  reach  the  fulfillment  of  their  highest  endeavor  and  to  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  their  several  States. 

If  then  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  inhibition  against  either  the  State 
University  or  the  Land-Grant  College  offering  imdergraduate  work  in  any 
or  all  lines  of  engineering,  and  if  it  is  admitted  further  that  the  work 
within  the  college  may  duplicate  the  work  of  the  university,  the  question 
naturally  arises  how  could  there  be  any  objection  to  one  institution  dup- 
licating the  engineering  extension  work  of  the  other. 

Generally  speaking,  the  engineering  extension  work  of  an  institution 
falls  under  two  heads ;  first,  the  extension  of  the  courses  of  instruction ;  and, 
second,  the  carrying  to  the  communities  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
State  the  information  available  and  of  peculiar  interest  to  them  either  by 
means  of  bulletin,  special  lecture  or  otherwise. 

Naturally,  if  there  is  duplication  in  the  teaching  at  the  University  and 
at  the  Land-Grant  College  there  will  be  duplication  in  the  extension  of  the 
teaching,  whether  it  be  by  correspondence  courses  or  otherwise,  and  prob- 
ably the  best  way  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  is  for  the  two  institu- 
tions to  agree  that  where  one  institution  is  serving  one  community,  the 
other  will  refrain  from  going  into  that  community  with  the  same  character 
of  work.  When  it  come  to  the  other  branchs  of  extension  work,  there  is 
no  way  to  avoid  difficulty,  unless  one  institution  voluntarily  declines  to  enter 
a  field  already  occupied  by  the  other.  Certainly  it  were  wise  for  the 
authorities  of  the  two  institutions  to  agree  among  themselves  just  what 
branches  or  what  lines  should  be  entered  upon  by  either. 

I  am  informed  that  Kansas  has  a  general  principle,  approved  by  its 
State  Board  of  Administration,  whereby  the  Land-Grant  College  devotes  its 
attention  to  problems  incident  to  the  rural  districts,  while  the  University 
stresses  the  problems  of  the  cities  and  large  towns.  In  accordance  with 
this  idea  the  entire  university  engineering  staff  carries  on  technical  work 
for  the  State  Board  of  Health,  while  other  departments  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  water  testing  laboratory.  The  University  also  studies  most  of  the 
municipal  electrical  lighting  problems   and   gives   proper  attention  to  all 
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manufacturing  industries,  especially  flour  milling  and  a  few  other  enter- 
prises which  are  closely  identified  with  the  agricultural  interests.  The 
engineering  staff  at  the  Land-Grant  College  has  very  definite  connection 
with  the  highway,  irrigation  and  drainage  problems  and  takes  an  active  part 
in  cooperating  with  agencies  which  have  to  do  with  the  many  extensive  ap- 
plications of  agricultural  machinery.  I  understand  that  this  general  divi- 
sion works  very  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  two  schools  are  cooperating 
everywhere  when  there  is  occasion  for  it. 

Ordinarily  problems  of  the  rural  communities  and  the  agricultural  en- 
gineering problems  fall  naturally  to  the  I.And-Grant  College,  while  the  Uni- 
versity takes  care  of  the  questions  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  more 
populous  conununities— ^uch  questions  as  municipal  government,  sanitary 
regulation  and  refuse  destruction,  and  questions  not  ordinarily  covered  by 
the  work  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges.  I  find  that  such  questions  as  sewage 
disposal  for  rural  districts,  the  lighting  of  country  homes,  water  supply  for 
farms,  gas  engines  and  tractors,  and  the  various  engineering  questions  that 
arise  on  the  farm  are  those  generally  looked  after  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges. While  there  can  be  no  particular  objection  to  the  State  Universi- 
ties handling  similar  questions,  it  appears  reasonable  at  least  to  suggest 
that  they  refrain  from  undertaking  the  solution  of  these  and  similar  ques- 
tions which  have  already  been  assumed  by  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  and 
to  confine  their  attention  solely  to  questions  pertaining  more  particularly 
to  the  larger  communities. 

The  Chaibmak.  Dean  E.  S.  Keene  of  North  Dakota  will  continue 
the  discussion. 

E.  S.  Keene.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  now  obtaining  in  North 
Dakota,  I  have  written  a  longer  paper  than  otherwise  I  would  have  pre- 
pared; but  certainly  you  are  all  interested  in  the  condition  which  confronts 
us  at  this  time. 

Every  institution  maintained  at  public  expense  should  return  in  use- 
fulness the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people.  To 
apply  this  truism  to  our  state  educational  system,  every  educational  in- 
stitution should  offer  courses  of  instruction  such  as  will  return  to  the  State 
the  greatest  usefulness  in  cltisenship  to  the  greatest  number  of  people. 
Furthermore,  the  cost  for  providing  the  necessary  facilities  should  be  the 
minimum,  commensurate  with  the  best  means  of  instruction. 

The  educational  system  which  has  grown  up  in  the  United  States  and 
is  recognized  by  many  as  the  leading  form  of  higher  education,  began 
when  the  Morrill  Act  made  possible  a  type  of  useful  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts.  From  time  immemorial  the  universities  had  pre- 
sented a  single  type  of  education  and  when,  after  centuries  of  inbred  weak- 
ness, circumstances  demanded  a  recognition  of  industrial  achievement,  its 
encroachment  was  resented  with  indignation.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
established  universities  ever  had  any  inclination  or  desire  to  dignify  the 
industries  as  worthy  of  professional  courses  of  study  until  the  Morrill  Act 
became  a  law.  At  the  dedication  of  the  engineering  building  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper  said: 

"From  the  time  when  the  light  of  the  star  of  Bethlehem  penetrated  the 
darkness  and  superstition  of  Europe,  fired  the  hearts  and  liberated  the 
thoughts  of  the  people,  started  the  nations  into  motion,  lighted  the  fire  of 
revolution,  and  then  set  up  the  schools,  the  universities  have  been  founded 
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on  three  great  bodies  of  learning,  namely:  theology,  medicine  and  law. 
Down  through  the  ages  these  learned  and  honorable  professions  have  been 
the  bone  and  sinew,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  universities,  the  most  potent 
agencies  in  giving  freshness  and  virility  to  the  world  of  thought.  Our 
nineteenth  century  life  has  added  other  honorable  professions  to  this 
great  triumvirate." 

Very  conspicuous  among  the  new  professions  added  in  the  nineteenth 
century  were  those  of  engineering.  Even  after  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  had  risen  "to  the  dignity  of  professions",  they  were  not  welcomed  to 
company  with  the  great  educational  triumvirate.  It  was  only  after  the 
land-grant  institutions  had  shown  by  their  achievements  the  inmiense  popu- 
larity of  this  new  type  of  education  that  the  established  universities 
awakened  to  their  desirability.  There  was  little  inclination  to  dignify 
either  of  these  industries  as  worthy  of  professional  courses  of  study,  until 
long  after  the  Morrill  Act  came  into  effect.  When  large  sums  of  money 
were  to  be  obtained  and  a  rich  endowment  of  land  secured  for  mere  estab- 
lishment of  such  courses,  they  were  made  a  part  of  the  curricula  offered; 
but  in  most  cases  the  available  funds  were  welcomed  rather  than  the  desire 
for  service. 

In  lamenting  this  new  order  of  things  the  late  Harry  Thurston  Peck 
once  said — ^"The  time  was  when  a  university  graduate  was  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar,  but  today  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  university  graduate 
is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  or  merely  a  sublimed  tinker." 

There  are  probably  few  things  educational  that  have  received  more 
attention  in  late  years  than  the  innermost  meaning  of  the  Morrill  Act, 
especially  as  to  mechanic  arts.  It  has  become  thoroughly  recognised  by  the 
discerning  and  accepted  as  a  fact,  that  mechanic  arts  means  every  form  of 
mechanic  arts  and  all  of  its  developments.  There  are  no  menial  and  no 
aristocratic  forms  of  mechanic  arts.  They  may  be  dignified  as  various 
forms  of  engineering  but  they  are  all  mechanic  arts;  just  as  agronomy, 
plant  physiology  and  pathology  are  a  part  of  agriculture.  The  professional 
courses  of  engineering  are  only  general  courses  of  technical  subjects  that 
are  intended  to  cover  among  them  as  completely  as  possible  the  field  of 
engineering.  Industrial  courses  are  those  adapted  to  special  industries 
and  may  be  completely  technical  or  semi-technical;  again,  instruction  may 
be  given  only  as  service  courses;  in  all  cases,  however,  they  are  mechanic 
arts. 

In  those  States  where  the  Land-Grant  College  has  been  integrated  with 
and  become  a  part  of  the  University,  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
correlation  of  courses  of  study;  but  in  the  State  where  the  University  and 
the  Land-Grant  College  have  been  constituted  as  separate  institutions,  strife 
has  arisen  as  was  k)ound  to  be  the  case. 

In  North  Dakota  the  state  institutions  are  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Regents.  Technical  engineering  is  offered  at  the  State  University  and  also 
at  the  Agricultural  College,  At  the  University  the  work  is  confined  to 
degree  courses.  At  the  latter  institution,  mechanic  arts  includes  service 
courses,  semi-technical  courses  and  degree  courses.  The  same  faculty  and 
equipment  which  serves  the  degree  courses  serves  the  others  also.  It  has 
been  the  aim  to  supply  such  courses  as  will  serve  the  greatest  number  of 
people  at  the  minimum  cost. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Department  of 
Education,  has  during  the  past  year  conducted  a  survey  of  the  state  educa- 
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tional  system  with  the  object  of  assigning  to  each  institution  its  future 
sphere  of  activity.  The  report  of  the  survey  committee  has  not  yet  been 
made  public,  but  a  preliminary  report  has  been  made  to  the  Board  of 
Regents.  Early  this  fall  its  secretary  publicly  stated  that — ^"in  ail  prob- 
ability the  survey  report  would  recommend  that  all  professional  engineering 
courses  be  taught  at  the  State  University." 

The  educational  survey  has  probably  so  divided  the  work  of  engineering 
that  in  all  likelihood  it  will  recommend  that  the  State  University  alone  be 
given  the  privilege  of  granting  degrees  in  mechanical,  civil,  electrical  and 
mining  engineering,  the  four  general  subjects  under  which  might  be  clas- 
sified every  type  of  engineering  endeavor.  To  the  Agricultural  College  may 
be  assigned  agricultural  and  industrial  engineering  with  the  privilege  of 
granting  degrees  in  such  branches  as  have  direct  bearing  on  agriculture. 

This  division  is  made  regardless  of  the  fact  that  engineering  was 
established  at  the  Agricultural  College  eight  years  before  the  State  Univer- 
sity deemed  it  worthy  of  consideration;  that  the  State  Constitution  enumer- 
ates the  mechanic  arts  as  a  portion  of  its  field  of  instruction  and  mentions 
specifically  civil  engineering  as  one  of  the  subjects  that  shall  be  taught;  and 
that  the  Morrill  Act  grants  to  the  I^nd-Grant  College  the  right  to  teach 
mechanic  arts  in  all  its  branches. 

The  Morrill  Act,  in  establishing  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  provided  for 
two  definite  branches  of  industrial  training  *'for  the  teaching  of  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agp'iculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.** 
**These  stand  in  the  law  as  separate  and  distinct  types  of  education  thoagh 
not  necessarily  independent  of  each  other."  They  are  coordinate  and  of 
equal  rank.  Neither  can  be  subordinated  to  the  other.  If  agriculture  is 
of  college  rank,  mechanic  arts  also  must  be  of  college  rank. 

The  fact  that  in  1869  a  clerk  in  the  United  States  Senate  unwittingly 
and  as  a  matter  of  convenience  used  the  term  ** Agricultural  Colleges"  as  a 
designation  of  the  institutions  provided  for  in  the  Morrill  Act;  or  that-the 
North  Dakota  Constitutional  Convention  named  the  institution  *Tbe  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College",  in  no  way  subordinated  engineering  (which  is 
meant  by  **mechanic  arts")  to  agriculture.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Morrill 
Act  that  can  be  construed  as  placing  the  educational  standards  that  are 
applied  to  engineering  below  those  that  are  applied  to  agriculture.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  every  kind  of  engineering  from  the  most  elementary 
to  the  highest  professional  grade  is  closely  and  immistakably  a  coordinate 
function  of  the  I^nd-Grant  CoUegfe.  Mechanic  arts  or  engineering  stands 
out  clear  and  distinct  and  upon  equal  terms  with  agriculture. 

Technical  engineering,  as  we  know  it,  was  born  of  the  Morrill  Act 
and  fostered  by  its  bounty  whether  taught  in  connection  with  a  university 
or  a  separate  institution.  The  University  of  Illinois  claims  the  first  college 
mechanical  shops  and  Andrew  White  in  his  autobiography  attempts  to 
prove  that  Sibley  College  was  the  leader  in  all  technical  education.  He 
tells  also  with  equal  frankness  of  wrecking  the  State  Agricultural  College 
in  order  to  keep  intact  the  endowment  of  the  Morrill  Act 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  President  Ladd  of 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  sent  out  a  circular  letter  relating  to 
the  work  of  that  institution  in  which  appear  these  statements:  * 

''In  addition  to  the  practical  and  professional  courses  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  there  are  to  be  offered  degree  courses  in  civil  and  median- 
ical   engineering   as   growing   out   of   agriculture   and   the   industries.    In 
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civil  engineering,  the  degree  courses  will  be  offered,  with  emphasis  on  road 
building,  farm  surveying,  drainage,  sanitation,  irrigation  and  refrigeration. 
In  mechanical  engineering,  there  will  be  degree  courses  emphasizing  farm 
mechanics,  power  machinery,  farm  machinery,  mill  work  and  industrial 
engineering  in  all  its  phases:** 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  general  technical  engineering 
will  be  taught  only  at  the  State  University  and  that  the  B.  S.  degree  of 
civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  etc.,  may  be  given  only  at  that 
institution,  but  that  the  B.  S.  degree  may  be  given  at  the  State  Agricultural 
College  in  highway  engineering,  refrigeration  or  any  other  branch  of  in- 
dustrial engineering;  furthermore,  that  semi- technical  courses  will  continue 
to  be  offered  in  power  machinery,  traction  engineering,  draftsman  and 
builders,  etc  and  that,  in  addition,  service  courses  will  be  presented  in 
traction  engines,  forging,  woodworking,  etc.  as  has  been  the  custom  since  the 
foundation  of  the  college. 

The  inference  drawn  from  President  Ladd's  letter  is  that  road  making, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  highway  engineeering,  will  be  taught  as  a  pro- 
fessional course,  on  completion  of  .which  the  baccalaureate  degree  will  be 
given,  but  not  in  civil  engineering.  Let  us  now  see  to  what  condition  this 
will  lead. 

Sometime  since  there  was  sent  out  by  the  National  Automobile  Cham- 
ber of  Onnmerce,  a  circular  entitled:  "Subjects  for  Inclusion  in  Civil  En- 
gineering Courses  to  Qualify  for  Graduates  for  Highway  Engineering."  It 
was  prepared  by  Professor  Arthur  A.  Blanchard,  who  is  in  charge  of  high- 
way engineering  at  Columbia  University.  It  sets  forth  a  general  course 
'of  civil  engineering  in  which  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  history, 
investigation,  design  and  constniction  of  highways.  Of  course  it  includes 
the  investigation  of  all  materials  and  special  features  as  in  any  way  may 
influence  their  construction  and  maintenance  as,  for  example,  sanitation  of 
streets,  car  tracks,  pipe  systems,  highway  economics,  administration  and 
legislation;  It  is  an  admirable  outline  for  such  a  course  and  no  doubt  will 
prove  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  will  be  noticed,  liowever,  that  it  is  in  a  course 
of  civil  engineering  in  which  the  graduates  receive  a  degree  in  civil  en- 
gineerings such  as  is  required  by  Federal  Government  and  others  who 
employ  highway  engineers. 

Engineering  is  the  development  of  mechanic  arts  and  industrial  engi- 
neering represents  the  specialized  application  of  this  development.  A  man 
receiving  a  degree  in  road  making  alone  would  find  his  services  are  not  in 
demand,  no  matter  what  his  ability  might  be,  because  the  general  require- 
ment of  road  making  is  that  recognized  in  the  civil  engineer.  The  Federal 
Government  demands  civil  engineers  as  designers  and  superintendents  of 
highways. 

A  B.  S.  degree  in  road  making,  following  a  college  course  in  that  sub- 
ject, would  not  be  recognized  in  the  engineering  world.  It  would  not  be 
recognized  in  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering  as  a  quali- 
fication equal  to  the  degree  given  after  a  general  course  of  civil  engineering. 
In  order  to  present  this  course,  that  is  granted  to  the  agricultural  college  as 
one  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree,  it  will  be  necessary  to  conform  to  some 
such  model  as  the  Blanchard  outline,  so  that  its  graduates  may  seek  employ- 
ment on  equal  terms  with  graduates  from  other  institutions.  In  order  to 
teach  the  subject5  enumerated  in  this  course  in  an  acceptable  manner,  an 
able  and  numerous  faculty  must  be  maintained  to  present  the  subjects  in 
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professional  form.  Shops  and  laborutories  such  as  are  required  in  any 
course  of  civil  engineering  are  a  vital  necessity,  as  well  as  such  special 
facilities  as  the  course  dcnmnds. 

In  no  less  degree  are  affected  the  subjects  of  drainage,  irrigation, 
sanitation,  refrigeration,  etc.,  when  presented  as  industrial  subjects.  Sani- 
tary' engineering  is  only  a  specialized  course  of  civil  engineering.  No 
sanitary  engineer,  holding  a  degree  in  that  subject  alone,  can  hope  to  com- 
pete with  g^raduates  who  have  made  sanitation  a  part  of  a  general  civil 
engineering  course. 

In  mechanical  engineering,  the  industrial  courses  of  power  machinery, 
milling  and  all  other  phases  of  industrial  engineering  are  so  coordinated 
with  the  technical  course  that  to  teach  the  industrial  subject  in  an  accept- 
able manner  requires  the  faculty  and  facilities  necessary  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  technical  subject  into  which  it  has  developed. 

The  original  conception  of  mechanic  arts  was  solely  industrial.  From 
this  humble  position  it  grew  immediately  into  technical  engineering.  It  has 
broadened  and  expanded  to  include  the  technology  necessary  for  any  de- 
mand. It  has  provided  the  superintendents,  directors  and  managers  in 
every  field  of  engineering,  but  it  has  failed  in  most  cases  to  prepare  the 
foremen,  contractors  or  Industrial  workers  in  the  fields  of  usefulness  re- 
quiring the  same  technical  knowledge  in  special  fields. 

If  the  conditions  descrit>ed  go  into  effect,  students  pursuing  the  Blanch- 
ard  course  of  study  at  the  State  University  would  receive  the  baccalaur^te 
degree  as  a  specialized  course  of  civil  engineering,  and  would  be  recognized 
by  the  Federal  (jovernment  as  competent  road  engineers.  At  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  graduates  would  receive  the  degree  for  the  same  course, 
but  as  road  builders,  because  the  University  is  gi^-en  the  sole  right  to  pre- 
sent civil  engineering  as  a  professional  course.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
distinction  between  industrial  engineering  and  technical  or  professional 
engineering  is,  in  effect,  determined  in  the  name  of  the  institution. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  President  Ladd's  letter  stat<£s  that  the 
Agricultural  College  will  teach  all  industrial  engineering,  **milling^  t)eing 
mentioned  as  a  specific  subject.  In  the  Northwest  this  is  not  only  the  lead- 
ing industry  but  one  that  at  the  present  time  is  of  far  more  than  passing 
importance.  Milling  is  a  specialized  course  of  mechanical  engineering, 
bearing  the  same  relations  to  that  general  course  as  road  engineering  does 
to  civil  engineering.  Graduates  of  such  a  course  naturally  desire  to  be 
known  as  mechanical  engineers;  but  again  the  difficulty  of  the  designation 
of  the  institution  prevents  proper  recognition.  Similar  discriminations 
occur  throughout  the  industries;  the  privilege  is  given  to  present  the  in- 
dustrial subjects  as  degree  courses,  but  the  title  by  which  the  en^neering 
world  recognizes  the  subject  is  withheld. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  that, 
being  the  I^and-Grant  College  of  that  State,  it  has  carried  out  the  spirit  of 
the  Morrill  Act  in  all  of  its  work.  Its  engineering  instruction  has  pre- 
sented the  mechanic  arts  as  required  by  general  workers,  the  artisans,  the 
contractors  and  the  professional  engineers.  In  the  assemblage  of  all  of 
the  arts,  crafts  and  technicalities  of  the  engineer,  lies  its  greatest  useful- 
ness. It  is  the  institution  In  which  the  spirit  of  Industry  is  foremost,  where 
all  engineering  from  the  simplest  arts  to  the  highest  development  of  tech- 
nical skill,  rightfully  belongs. 
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The  Chaiemak.  The  paper  dealing  with  this  subject  by  Dean  C.  H. 
Benjamin  of  Indiana  will  be  read  in  his  absence  by  President  W.  E.  Stone 
of  Indiana. 

The   Appropriate   Field  in   Enoineeung   Extension   for  the   Separate 
Land-Grant  College  and  the  State  University 

Bv  C.  H.  Benjamin 

I  have  always  taken  the  position  that  university  extension  is  not  prop- 
erly so-called  and  is  not  a  function  of  the  university  unless  it  involves 
work  of  university  grade.  I  am  not  now  and  never  have  been  in  sympathy 
with  kindergarten  and  secondary  work  for  universities,  whether  in  the 
university' or  out  of  it,  and  believe  that  all  extension  work  which  is  not  of 
university  grade  should  be  relegated  to  the  charge  of  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  secondary  work  throughout  the  State,  whether  they  be  known 
as  school  boards,  supervisors  or  what  not.  I  feel  that  the  university  should 
take  an  interest  in  this  work  as  it  does  in  all  secondary  education,  and 
perhaps  should  be  consulted  in  regard  to  this  general  tendency,  but  that 
the  actual  administration  and  working  out  of  details  should  be  put  where  it 
properly  belongs.  This  limits  what  I  can  say  in  the  present  discussion  to 
those  fields  in  engineering  extension  which  correspond  to  the  work  done  at 
the  several  colleges  and  universities. 

Unfortunately  in  some  of  our  states,  the  work  of  education  has  been 
divided  between  the  State  University  and  the  Land-Grant  College  in  a 
manner  which  is  productive  of  considerable  duplication  and  is  hurtful  to 
both  institutions.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  same  conflict  in  extension 
work  must  necessarily  arise  as  in  the  curricula.  Referring,  however,  to 
cases  where  there  is  a  more  rational  division  of  the  work,  as  in  my  own 
State,  the  problem  is  a  simple  one.  In  Indiana  we  have  reached  a  general 
agreement  by  which  certain  branches  of  education  are  undertaken  by  the 
State  University  while  agriculture  and  engineering  are  taught  only  at  the 
land-grant  institution.  This  leaves  extension  work,  as  far  as  engineering  is 
concerned,  entirely  in  the  bands  of  Purdue  University  and  means,  as  we 
understand  it,  merely  the  affording  to  those  who  can  not  come  to  college  a 
certain  amount  of  college  education  at  home,  assuming  that,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  one  sort  of  education  shall  be  as  good  quality  and  high  a  grade  as  the 
other.  I  can  only  regard  it  as  unfortunate  that  in  some  States  engineering 
is  taught  at  the  State  University  as  well  as  at  the  I^and-Grant  College.  I 
fail  to  see  how  the  latter  can  omit  engineering  from  its  curriculum  and  carry 
out  the  intentions  of  the  original  act,  while  there  are  no  obligations  to  teach 
engineering  at  the  State  University  except  such  as  come  from  past  practice 
and  precedent.  Unless  the  two  institutions  in  such  cases  can  come  to  some 
rational  agreement  for  the  division  of  engineering  work  between  them. 
I  see  no  possibility  of  any  rational  division  in  the  extension  work.  One  is 
but  a  reflection  of  the  other  and  must  conform  to  it.  Any  attempt  to 
degrade  the  work  of  the  Land-Grant  College  so  that  it  occupies  an  inferior 
position  in  the  educational  field  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  act. 
The  engineer  who  graduates  from  the  Land-Grant  College  should  have  just 
as  good  an  education  as  he  who  graduates  from  one  of  our  older  universi- 
ties and  the  extension  work  should  be  of  equal  grade  in  l)oth  institutions. 

W.  E.  Stone.  Permit  me  to  add  a  word  to  what  Dean  Benjamin  has 
stated.    It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  logical  division  between 
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the  work  of  the  Stmtc  University  mod  the  Laod-Grant  CoUcge  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  their  degree-granting  departments  or  schools.  A  cer- 
tain duplication  in  fundamental  subjects,  like  mathematics,  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, English,  etc^  is  essential  because  they  underlie  practically  all  courses 
leading  to  degrees.  To  administer  these  in  both  institutloiis  is  In  no  sense 
unnecessary  duplication.  But  to  duplicate  departments  in  winch  degrees 
are  given,  ih  in  practically  all  cases  unnecessary  and  pndesirable.  So  far  as 
1  know,  there  does- not  exist  in  any  state  a  sound  reason  why  two  state  In- 
stitutions should  offer  the  same  professional  courses.  One  institution  may 
give  instruction  leading  to  degrees  in  the  arts,  in  law  and  medicine,  and  the 
other  in  like  manner  prepare  for  degrees  in  science,  agriculture  and 
engineering.  For  both  institutions  to  give  €legrees  in  engineering  or  law 
or  any  other  subject  is  wasteful  duplication.  The  evident  purpose  of  the 
op|>onents  of  our  I^nd-Grant  Colleges,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  kind  of 
education  given  in  the  latter  is  inferior,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted^  The 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  has  taken  the  at- 
titude that  instruction  in  the  I.4md-Grant  Colleges  was  intended  to  be  of 
secondarj'  character,  and  1  regret  very  much  to  see  any  further  crystallisa- 
tion of  that  idea  in  our  states.  I  lielieve  it  can  be  maintained  that  instruc- 
tion given  in  most  of  these  institutions  is  of  as  high  grade  as  that  admin- 
istered in  many  of  those  which  style  themselves  ••universities.''  Few  of 
them  have  all  the  departments  which  belong  to  a  real  university  and  few 
have  any  more  departments  than  have  many  of  the  Land-Grant  Cc^leges. 
I  see  no  reason  for  the  assumption  sometimes  expressed  that  the  Univer^tics 
should  teach  one  grade  of  engineering  and  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  another. 
In  each  state  its  best  endeavor  should  be  exercised  In  one  institution  In  any 
given  subject,  and  what  the  logical  subjects  to  be  administered  by  the  In- 
stitutions we  represent  are,  is,  I  think,  well  established  by  the  law  and  by 
practice. 

Incidentally,  1  will  say  that  we  have  not  attempted  engineering  exten- 
sion at  Purdue.  It  may  be  that  we  should  do  so,  but  such  an  undertaking 
should  not  be  entered  upon  for  the  mere  sake  of  pul>licity.  Our  engineer- 
ing professors  say,  when  approached  on  this  subject,  that  a  little  knowl- 
edge is  a  dangerous  thing,  that  the  engineer  has  to  do  with  the  safety  and 
lives  of  people  and  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  impart  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  engineering  to  half  trained  persons.  They  hold  rather 
that  an  engineer  should  have  a  well  trained  mind  and  not  simply  a  smatter- 
ing of  knowledge  which  will  induce  him  to  assume  the  function  of  the 
engineer  without  the  ability  to  perform  it 

The  Chairman.  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Dean  F.  E. 
Turneaure  of  Wisconsin. 

F.  E.  TcBNEAURE.  Being  connected  with  an  institution  where  the  Land- 
Grant  College  is  combined  with  the  State  University,  I  have  given  little  at- 
tention to  this  problem.  I  take  it  that  it  is  assumed  that  both  institutions 
are  doing  work  of  a  college  grade  in  engineering  education — ^that  is,  both 
are  provided  with  engineering  faculties.  The  question  is.  If  both  institu- 
tions are  to  do  extension  work,  shall  such  work  be  of  the  same  kind  in  both 
cases  ? 

I   l»elicvt'   that   t!»c  evils  of  duplication.   In   some  cases,  have  l»cen   ex- 

uggeratetl.     When  we  think  of  the  ex|>ense  of  duplication  we  must  bear  in 

.  mind  that  whenever  an  institution  reaches  a  certain  sise  much  of  its  work 
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must  be  duplicated  in  any  case,  and  such  duplication  often  extends  to  all 
departments;  hence  where  engineering  is  taught  at  both  the  Land-Grant 
College  and  the  State  University,  the  expense  of  duplication  involved  is 
likely  to  be  less  than  is  commonly  thought.  Unquestionably,  in  the  case  of 
expensive  equipment,  there  will  be  considerable  extra  cost  if  all  laboratories 
are  fully  developed  in  both  institutions,  and  this  is  a  point  which  deserves 
consideration.  In  extension  work  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  probability 
that  duplication  -will  involve  larger  additional  expense  than  in  connection 
with  resident  teaching. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  first  point  to  consider  in  attempting  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  extension  work  of  the  two  institutions  is  the  nature  of  the 
associated  departments  of  the  respective  institutions.  In  the  I^nd-Grant 
Colleges  we  have,  for  example,  the  presence  of  the  agricultural  department 
side  by  side  with  the  engineering  department,  while  in  the  University  we 
have  the  departments  of  law  and  medicine.  Wherever  cooperation  between 
the  engineering  department  and  the  other  departments  of  the  institution  is 
important,  this  factor  would  naturally  guide  the  character  of  the  extension 
work.  In  the  Land-Grant  College,  for  example,  extension  work  in  engineer- 
ing should  certainly  cover  all  matters  relating  in  any  way  to  agriculture, 
such  as  highways,  drainage,  sewage  disposal  plants  for  creameries  and 
cheese  factories,  and  other  similar  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  the  en- 
gineering department  of  the  University  might  be  able  to  carry  on  to  better 
advantage  those  lines  of  extension  work  relating  more  particularly  to  prob- 
lems of  city  life.  Of  course  there  are  certain  to  be  many  problems  which 
can  be  handled  almost  equally  well  by  both  institutions,  and  unless  the 
field  is  carefully  divided  at  the  outset  there  is  certain  to  be  much  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  Correspondence  instruction  is  a  phase  of  extension  work 
which  certainly  ought  not  to  be  duplicated.  It  is  expensive  work,  involving, 
as  it  does,  the  prepariation  of  instruction  papers  on  which  a  great  amount 
of  time  must  be  spent.  Furthermore,  many  years  may  elapse  before  the 
returns  from  correspondence  course  fees  are  of  much  financial  assistance. 

I  am  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  Dean  Benjamin's  point  of  view 
that  a  college  or  university  should  not  do  work  of  sul)-collegiate  grade.  That 
subject  has  been  frequently  discussed,  and  I  hold  that  a  university  or  land- 
grant  college  can  often  very  profitably  carry  on  work  of  sub-collegiate  grade 
if  there  is  no  other  institution  prepared  to  do  it.  The  short  course  in 
agriculture  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  was  developed  years  ago,  in 
accordance  with  this  principle,  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able lines  of  development  that  has  ever  been  undertaken.  .  The  same  prin- 
ciple holds  true  in  extension  work,  especially  in  such  work  as  is  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  manufacturing  industries.  The  college  can  very  profit- 
ably carry  on  extension  work  of  sul>-collegiate  grade  until  some  other  agency 
is  l)etter  prepared  to  do  it.  Should  such  an  agency  be  organized  later,  the 
college  can  properly  transfer  the  work  which  it  is  doing.  The  development 
of  industrial  education  is  an  important  phase  of  educational  development  in 
which  the  engineering  school  can  exert  a  very  helpful  influence,  but  it  is 
quite  likely  that  as  this  work  is  taken  up  more  generally  by  industrial 
centers,  the  work  of  the  state  institution  should  be  discontinued.  On  the 
whole,  the  particular  institution  which  should  carry  on  extension  work  will 
depend  very  much  upon  local  circumstances.  In  some  coses  it  will  be  the 
I>and-Grant  College  and  in  some  cases,  undoubtedly,  the  State  University. 
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A.  A.  Form.  The  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  should  protest  against  the  action  taken  in  North 
Dakota.  It  should  protest  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education,  and  to 
the  governing  bodies  of  its  several  constituent  institutions.  No  such  divi- 
sion of  work  as  is  proposed  should  be  permitted  >¥ithout  protest,  for  to 
allow  such  a  procedure  would  tend  to  weaken  the  entire  Morrill  Act  system. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Dean  Spence  with  reference  to  conditions  in  Kansas. 
TIhtc  is  no  division  of  the  extension  duties  between  the  State  University  and 
I  Ik*  I^nd-Grant  College.  The  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  former  is 
in  touch  with  urban  engineering  and  the  latter  with  rural  engineering,  is 
without  basis  in  fact.  Such  a  divLslon  would  belittle  or.  minimise  our  work. 
At  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  we  are  doing  extension  work  with 
several  hundred  operating  engineers,  including  not  only  demonstration  work 
but  actual  service  work.  We  are  doing  extension  work  in  connection  with 
flour  mills,  municipal  electric  light  plants,  natural  gas  properties,  with 
practically  every  industry,  urban  as  well  as  ruraL  We  are  publishing  en- 
gineering bulletins  of  direct  value  and  interest  to  urban  as  well  as  to  rural 
communities. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  learn  that  in  1915- 
1916,  MJ:^i  students  were  receiving  engineering  instruction  at  133  institu- 
tions. Of  these,  16,62;?  or  47.9  percent  were  enrolled  in  the  48  land-grant 
institutions;  5,147  or  10.8  percent  in  the  21  state  institutions  other  than 
I«and-Grant  Colleges  (these  include  schools  of  mines) ;  19,954  or  37.3  percent 
in  54  privately  endowed  universities,  colleges  and  technical  schools. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  the  48  Land>Grant  Colleges  are  pre- 
paring for  the  engineering  professions  one-half  of  the  total  number  of 
students  pursuing  engineering  courses  in  the  United  States.  The  31  state 
Institutions  which  are  not  land-grant  institutions  are  educating  barely  one- 
tenth  of  the  entire  number  of  engineering  students;  and  the  land-grant 
institutions  are  playing  now  a  much  greater  role  in  the  pre|>aration  of 
engineers  than  are  the  54  privately  endowed  institutions. 

D.  W.  Spence.  In  regard  to  the  statement  that  has  been  called  into 
question,  may  I  say  that  my  information  was  so  positive  and  clear-cut  that 
I  did  not  feel  It  necessary  to  verify  it.    I  used  it  as  it  was  given  me. 

A.  A.  Potter.  Should  not  the  engineering  division  of  the  college 
section  express  its  disapproval  of  the  stand  which  it  is  alleged  has  been 
taken  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  In  connection  with  the  relations 
between  the  State  University  and  the  Agricultural  College  of  North  Dakota? 
Should  not  its  protest  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education?  I 
do  not  understand  that  as  yet  it  has  been  publicly  announced  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  taken  the  alleged  stand,  but  that  it  has  taken 
this  stand  seems  certain.  Hence  I  feel  that  we  should  draw  up  resolutions 
to  the  effect  that  the  contemplated  division  of  the  work  is  absolutely  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  the  Morrill  Act  and  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  as  well  as  to  various  state  boards. 

Howard  Edwardb  of  Rhode  Island.  May  I  suggest  that  it  seems 
unwise  for  this  division  to  protest  against  action  in  any  individual  state? 
It  may  protest  against  action  in  general,  but  directly  to  protest  in  a  spedftc 
instance  will  inevitably  do  more  harm  than  good,  because  states'-rights 
ideas  are  quite  as  prevalent  in  the  North  and  West  as  they  were  formerly  in 
the  South. 
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Furthermore,  I  deprecate  the  direction  of  the  protest  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education,  because  it  appears  to  recognise  a  control  which  that 
bureau  exercises  only-  indirectly,  and  which  I  should  object  to  recognizing  at 
alL  The  bureau's  present  function  is  simply  to  gather  and  disseminate  in- 
formation with  regard  to  education,  save  in  so  far  as  it  exercises  a  general 
oversight  over  the  use  of  the  Morrill  and  Nelson  funds.  It  has  no  power  to 
control  the  action  of  any  individual  state  as,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of 
this  proposed  division  in  North  Dakota.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  part 
of  its  legitimate  function  to  write  an  advisory  letter  touching  administra- 
tion in  North  Dakota;  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  desire  that  it  should  have  any 
such  power. 

With  regard  to  the  general  matter  of  division  between  university  and 
college,  I  thoroughly  favor  such  an  amicable  arrangement  in  each  state  as 
may  be  made  in  accordance  with  local  conditions,  subject  only  to  one  gen- 
eral principle,  to  which  I  would  hold  tenaciously,  namely,  that  the  Land- 
Grant  College  and  the  State  University  are,  in  no  sense,  subordinate  the  one 
to  the  other;  that  they  are  two  equal,  coordinate  powers;  that  it  is  incum- 
bent on  them  as  coordinate  powers  to  serve  the  State  in  the  best  way 
possible  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Therefore  1  heartily  favor  an  expression 
of  opinion  by  this  division  as  to  the  coordination  of  power  and  rank  between 
these  two  educational  establishments  in  the  same  State,  and  as  heartily 
deprecate  directing  this  resolution  towards  any  one  state. 

A.  Marstok.  Whether  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  or  has  not  a  right 
to  exercise  the  power  of  making  an  education  survey  in  our  States,  it  is 
exercising  that  power.  It  has  associated  representatives  of  other  institu- 
tions with  it  in  its  effort.  Its  power  in  each  case  seems  to  be  derived  from 
state  authorization.  Commissioner  Claxton  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Education  is 
to  discuss  this  very  proposition  before  us  on  Friday  afternoon.  In  his 
paper,  an  advance  abstract  of  which  he  has  permitted  me  to  see,  he  out- 
lines the  various  recommendations  which  have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  one  of  them  is  practically  the  same  as  the  reconunendation 
stated  here  to  have  been  made  for  North  Dakotfi. 

I  hardly  know  what  we  should  do  under  these  circumstances,  but  feel 
that  we  can  hardly  do  less  than  to  protest  against  any  action  or  recom- 
mendation which  will  tend  to  imperil  the  tjrpe  of  education  provided  for  by 
the  Morrill  Act  Perhaps  we  should  not  say  "North  Dalcota,"  or  •*The 
Bureau  of  Education";  but  we  should  express  our  opinion  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

Howard  Edwards.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  Bureau  of  Education 
is  seeking  to  enlarge  its  powers,  that  it  is  making  these  surveys,  and  that 
they  have  been  made  under  some  form  of  state  authority.  I  would  welcome 
a  resolution  directed  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  protesting  against  its 
exercise  of  such  powers,  but  not  one  protesting  against  its  action  in  a  par- 
ticular state. 

E.  O.  Holland  of  Washington.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  motion  and 
also  with  the  point  of  view  expressed  by  the  last  speaker.  I  think  that  the 
two  are  not  irreconcilable.  I  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
review  this  matter  and  to  report  tomorrow  afternoon. 

On  motion,  the  suggestion  of  Dean  A.  A.  Potter  (page  210)  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  consisting  of  President  Howard  Edwards  of  Rhode 
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Island,  and  Deans  O.  V.  P.  Stout  of  Nebraska  and  L.  S.  Randolph  of 
Virginia  for  future  report  (sec  pages  940-^1). 

H.  W.  Tyuea.    May  I  offer  a  resolution? 

Resolved,  That  it  Ls  the  sense  of  this  division  that  in  every  State  the 
land-grant  institution  should  be  expected  to  conduct  work  of  college  grade 
in  l>oth  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Paesidcnt.  **Mechanics  Arts  of  Sub-CoUegiate  Grade  at  Land- 
Grant  Colleges'*  will  be  discussed  by  Dean  C.  E.  Hewitt  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mechanic  Aits  op  Scb-Colleoiatb  Gsadb  ix  Lakd-Gsaxt  Coixeoss 
By  C.  E.  Hewitt 

The  Morrill  Land-Cirant  Act  created  a  distinctive  type  of  Institution 
for  higher  learning,  which,  among  other  things,  sought  so  to  adapt  Its  curric- 
ulum that  local  needs  might  be  met  Hence,  while  in  certain  fundamental 
subjects  the  land-grant  college  curricula  are  alike.  In  non-fundamentals 
they  are  apt  to  differ.  Thus,  for  example,  Nevada  very  properly  teaches 
mining,  whereas  for  obvious  reasons  the  New  England  colleges  do  not 
This  paper  deals  more  particularly  with  conditions  met  in  the  writer's  New 
Hampshire  experience,  which  he  believes,  however,  may  not  be  entirely 
foreign  to  those  obtaining  elsewhere. 

Time  was  when  business  men  held  that  a  college  course  bore  little 
relation  to  practical  affoirs,  when  the  colleges  felt  that  the  business  world 
was  but  remotely  related  to  academic  Interests.  This  situation  is  changing 
and  educational  institutions  are  studying  into  business  matters.  For  ex- 
ample, "big  business"  now  recognizes  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Harvard  Bureau  of  Research,  established  in  1911.  This  bureau  has  been 
investigating  market  distribution  with  special  reference  to  the  retail  trade, 
the  particular  commodity  taken  for  study  being  shoes.  Shoe  dealers,  realiz- 
ing that  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  collection  and  com- 
parison of  the  records  of  many  retailers  might  be  helpful,  were  willing  to 
furnish  the  needed  data.  As  a  result,  the  Harvard  system  of  accounts  for 
shoe  retailers  has  been  adopted  by  several  hundred  stores,  many  of  which 
heretofore  had  used  no  sort  of  accounting  system.  For  example,  several 
retailers  did  not  charge  their  business  with  their  own  salaries;  several 
owning  their  stores  failed  to  charge  rent;  others  kept  no  books  whatever 
save  a  memorandum  of  due  bills;  many  could  not  tell  what  their  annual 
sales  totalled.  The  bureau's  uniform  accounting  syston  enabled  maiiy  re- 
tailers for  the  first  time  to  know  where  they  stood  and  to  get  their  busi- 
nesses upon  firm  bases.  Similar  research  into  the  situation  as  related  to  the 
grocery  trade  has  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  a  system  of  accounting 
for  retail  grocers  that  is  being  widely  adopted.  And  other  problems,  for 
example,  the  creation  of  a  model  stock  keeping  system,  are  in  hand.  All 
retailers  are  interested  in  such  efforts  designed  to  standardize  the  retail 
trade  and  to  establish  definite  principles  for  its  guidance,  since  they  tend  to 
make  their  enterprises  more  certain  and  failures  less  probable. 

The  Land-Grant  Colleges  have  always  realized  their  great  practical  pos- 
sibilities. Indeed,  Senator  Morrill  himself  probably  had  them  in  mind 
when  he  prepared  the  two  Morrill  bills. 
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The  Legislature  of  1S95  authorized  the  establishment  jof  a  two-year 
course  in  agriculture  at  New  Hampshire  College.  It  has  proved  very  ^help- 
ful to  mi^ny  young  men  who  were  either  unprepared  or  financially  unable 
to  enter  upon  a  four-year  course.  Its  graduates,  having  spent  two  years 
of  life  in  a  college  atmosphere,  are  on  that  account  more  successful  farm- 
ers and  better  citizens.  Seventy-seven  percent  of  them  are  practical 
farmers  within  state  borders. 

Since  it  has  been  possible  to  perform  so  signal  a  service  for  farm  boys, 
the  query  naturally  arose  whether  the  doors  of  the  New  Hampshire  College 
might  not  swing  open  to  young  men  interested  in  industrial  arts;  whether 
it  was  not  in  duty  bound  to  offer  every  facility  to  this  important  work,  to 
contribute  so  far  as  possible  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  State.  The  number 
of  our  industrial  workers  greatly  exceeds  that  of  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  There  are  80,000  operatives  in  our  shops,  mills  and  fac- 
tories and  our  output  totals  $164,000,000.  So  large  a  number  of  people,  so 
vast  a  volume  of  business,  command  our  attention  and  incite  our  desire  to 
serve  along  definite  and  practical  lines. 

Commercial  prosperity  depends  so  largely  upon  the  skill  and  well  being 
of  wage  earners  that  more  must  be  done  for  them  than  has  been  done  in  the 
past.  Opportunity  must  be  afforded  them  to  increase  their  eflficiency  and 
to  better  their  chances  in  life.  This  social  obligation  cannot  be  avoided  by 
our  colleges. 

It  is  stated  in  the  admirable  report  of  the  Committee  on  National  Aid 
to  Vocational  Education  that  the  American  manufacturer  has  prospered  in 
the  past  because  of  four  fadtors,  namely:  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
raw  material;  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people;  our  organizing  ability 
leading  to  production  on  a  large  scale;  and  the  great  body  of  cheap  foreign 
bom  labor  of  the  first  generation,  working  its  way  upwards  in  our  midst 
towards  civic  and  industrial  worth. 

President  E.  T.  Fairchild  of  the  New  Hampshire  College,  in  an  address 
before  the  legislature,  setting  forth  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
inception  of  a  two-years  industrial  course  in  engineering,  said:  **With  the 
opening  of  new  sources  of  supply  in  foreign  countries  and  with  the  gradual 
depletion  of  our  own  virgin  resources  in  many  lines,  our  advantage  from 
an  abundance  and  cheapness  of  raw  material,  at  least  so  far  as  respects 
conunercial  competition,  is  a  decreasing  one.  We  cannot  continue  to  draw 
indefinitely  on  Europe  for  cheap  labor,  nor  will  cheap  labor  in  the  imme- 
diate future  meet  the  urgent  demand  in  American  industry  for  the  more 
intelligent  service  necessary  if  we  are  to  satisfy  the  rising  demand  for  a 
better  product  for  our  domestic  as  well  as  our  foreign  markets.  In  the 
proportion  that  our  resource  factor  fails  we  must  increase  the  efficiency  of 
human  labor  in  the  shop  as  well  as  on  the  farm. 

The  conservation  and  full  utilization  of  our  natural  resources  caq  be 
accomplished  only  in  proportion  as  we  train  those  who  handle  them.  We 
must  have  an  industrial  education  which  will  teach  our  workers  in  shops 
and  factories  how  to  use  material  without  waste  and  how  to  turn  the 
products  of  our  fofests  and  our  mines  into  articles  of  higher  and  still 
higher  value. 

We  have  become  a  great  industrial  as  well  as  a  great  agricultural 
nation.  Each  year  sees  a  less  percentage  of  our  people  on  the  farms  and 
a  greater  percentage  in  the  cities.  Ordinary  justice  demands  that  this 
ever  growing  army  of  wage  earners  shall  receive  better  educational  oppor- 
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tunities  that  h^ve  constantly  in  view  the  definite  needs  of  those  whom  it  is 
thought  to  benefit. 

It  is  highly  important  to  provide  some  form  of  vocational  training  for 
every  young  man  who  can  afford  to  spend  even  a  year  or  two  beyond  that 
which  is  required  by  law.  The  knowledge  of  a  typical  factory  worker  of 
today  ordinarily  goes  no  farther  than  his  own  operation  or  machine.  He 
has  little  if  any  understanding  of  the  relation  of  his  work  to  that  of  others 
engaged  in  the  same  industry  and  no  understanding  of  the  business  as  a 
whole.  Unfortunately,  too,  his  conception  of  his  duty  to  the  community, 
the  State  and  the  Nation  is  often  most  limited." 

Such  a  course  should  seek:  first  to  increase  the  general  intelligence  of 
young  wage  earners  and  lead  them  the  better  to  understand  their  social 
and  civic  duties;  second,  to  increase  their  industrial  intelligence  and  skill 
and  to  develop  their  capacity  for  adjustment  within  a  given  trade  when- 
ever opportunity  exists,  or,  when  it  does  not  exist,  to  prepare  for  skilled 
and  remunerative  work  in  other  lines.  It  seems  fitting,  in  view  of  its  special 
function  in  relation  to  state  development,  that  the  I..and-Grant  College 
should  offer  every  facility  to  ambitious  youth. 

The  success  of  such  a  course  will  depend  largely  upon  the  character  of 
the  work  offered  and  the  type  of  instructors  offering  it  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  furnish  a  professional  training.  It  should  be  frankly  practical, 
simple  and  fundamental,  of  the  same  sort  as  that  offered  in  the  agricultural 
short  course.  Yet  a  firm  foundation  should  be  built,  one  which  imparts  a 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles.  The  simple  and  pregnant  facts 
of  industrial  history  should  be  developed,  leading  to  a  consideration  of 
present  industrial  conditions,  social,  ethical  and  economic.  Manual  dex- 
terity should  be  sought  as  well  as  a  primary  knowledge  of  the  business 
side  of  the  work.  Stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  need  of  cooperation  and 
the  mutuality  of  economic  interests,  of  fellow  citixens,  the  State  and  the 
Nation.  And,  finally,  the  student  should  be  led  to  see  the  necessity  of 
obeying  the  higher  laws  of  health  and  sanitation  in  order  that  he  may  fully 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

The  great  body  of  young  men  who  annually  enter  our  mills  and  fac- 
tories possess  as  capital  little  save  their  muscular  equipment;  but  their 
undeveloped  skill  and  vocational  possibilities  are  beyond  computation.  We 
may  be  able  thus  to  help  but  a  small  proportion  of  this  vast  multitude,  but 
the  call  is  none  the  less  imperative  on  that  account.  Such  a  course  should 
appeal  to  and  inspire  ambitious  but  handicapped  young  men. 

Those  who  take  such  a  course  will  gain  in  manual  skill  and  productive 
power;  they  will  gather  a  certain  store  of  industrial  knowledge;  better  still 
they  will  acquire  a  certain  initiative,  a  power  of  construction  that  will  add 
indefinitely,  to  their  earning  power;  and,  best  of  all,  they  will  find  them- 
selves. The  atmosphere  of  the  college  will  enlarge  their  views,  give  them 
vision,  arouse  ambition  and  make  them  leaders  in  their  several  occupa- 
tions. 

The  needs  of  such  men  are  sufficiently  peculiar  that  it  seems  advisable 
to  provide  a  special  corps  of  teachers  for  this  purpose.  Instructors  in  the 
professional  courses  should  not  be  asked  to  spend  time  and  energy  in  teach- 
ing this  grade  of  work,  nor  can  they,  as  a  rule,  handle  it  successfully.  It 
requires  men  with  peculiar  adaptations  to  deal  with  sub-collegiate  work. 

The  sub-collegiate  course  in  mechanic  arts  course  at  New  Hampshire 
College  includes: 
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First  year:  industrial  application  of  electricity,  industrial  physics, 
applied  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  shop  work,  practical  mathematics, 
English,  military  science  and  drill  and  instruction  in  American  citizenship. 

Second  year:  industrial  application  of  electricity,  electrical  controlling 
devices,  electrical  design,  shop  work,  power  plant  design,  economics  of  busi- 
ness enterprises,  military  science  and  drill,  sanitation  and  hygiene  for  self, 
home  and  shop. 

Thk  Presidknt.  Dean  W.  N.  (Hadson  of  Arkansas  will  continue  the 
discussion. 

Mechanic  Arts  or  Sub-Collegiate  Grade   in    Land-Grant  Colleges 
By  W.  N.  Gladson 

The  author  of  the  Act  which  granted  land  in  the  various  States  for  the 
founding  of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  evidently  had  in 
mind  building  such  institutions  as  would  give  instruction  in  the  mechanic 
arts  as  they  existed  in  this  country  at  that  time.  That  improvement  in  the 
mechanic  arts  would  result  from  such  teaching,  is  a  natural  conclusion.  In 
all  probability  no  one  at  that  time  had  any  idea  of  the  final  development  of 
certain  lines  of  mechanic  arts  into  engineering  professions.  This  fact  is 
evident  from  the  general  terms  used  in  describing  the  subjects  to  be  taught 
in  Land-Grant  Colleges.  It  &eems  from  the  wording  of  the  original  Morrill 
Act  that  the  intentibn  of  its  author  was  not  to  limit  the  grade  of  teaching 
in  these  institutions,  but  rather  to  outline  broadly  certain  lines  of  in- 
struction which  should  be  carried  out '"not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  sub- 
jects." Therefore  in  the  original  act  we  have  the  authority  to  teach 
mechanic  arts  which  are  now  considered  to  be  of  sub-collegiate  grade. 
With  the  development  of  these  colleges,  the  establishment  and  growth  of 
manual  training  and  continuation  schools,  and  state  legislation  in  many 
states  encouraging  industrial  education,  the  question,  "shall  Land-Grant 
Colleges  continue  to  teach  mechanic  arts  of  sub-collegiate  grade,"  seems 
timely. 

There  is  no  sharply  defined  dividing  line  between  mechanic  arts  of 
collegiate  and  sub-collegiate  grade.  Some  high  schools  are  teaching  as 
advanced  work  in  the  mechanic  arts  as  are  some  of  our  colleges,  the  essen- 
tial difference  being  in  the  class  of  students  instructed,  especially  in  point 
of  age  and  training  in  other  lines.  The  high  school  student's  general  edu- 
cation is  usually  inferior  to  that  of  the  average  college  student.  If  grade 
schools,  high  schools  and  all  other  institutions  preparing  students  for  college 
were  of  the  same  standard  of  efficiency  and  gave  the  same  amount  and  char- 
acter of  training  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  if  all  colleges  receiving  these 
students  began  their  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  at  the  same  grade, 
w<^  might  draw  a  definite  line  which  should  mark  the  boundary  between  such 
collegiate  and  sub-collegiate  teaching.  However,  this  idea  is  not  attainable 
even  if  it  were  desirable.  The  environment  and  wealth  of  schools  vary 
widely  in  different  localities  as  does  the  average  age  of  the  students  in  a 
given  grade.  Our  preparatory  schools  are,  improving  and  pushing  their  in- 
struction into  the  realm  of  the  first  years  of  college  work.  The  ambitious  col- 
lege graduate  who  goes  into  preparatory  school  work  is  quite  likely  to  want 
to  introduce  into  his  school  instruction  of  a  more  advanced  grade  than  has 
previously  been  taught,  thus  putting  his  school  on  the  map  and  bringing 
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himself  to  the  attention  of  Ms  board,  forgetting,  as  a  rule,  that,  as  a 
result,  important  ground  work  is  often  neglected.  Mechanic  arts,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  maj  be  begun  as  early  in  a  student's  train- 
ing as  his  physical  strength  will  allow  him  to  handle  tools  and  may  be 
pushed  just  as  far  and  rapidly  as  the  student  develops  physically.  There- 
fore, instruction  which  might  be  considered  of  sub-coUegiate  grade  in  one 
section  of  the  country,  would  be  classed  as  college  work  in  another  section. 

In  iny  opinion  the  ideal  plan  is  to  offer  to  every  boy  during  his  school 
days  training  in  the  mechanic  arts  of  as  advanced  a  grade  as  he  may 
profitably  undertake.  If  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  equipped 
training  schools  and  high  schools  in  any  state  to  offer  instruction  in  the 
mechanic  arts  up  to  a  certain  average  grade,  then  this  should  be  the  start- 
ing point  for  the  land-grant  college's  teaching  of  mechanic  arts,  thus  avoid- 
ing duplication  and  correlating  the  work  of  the  public  school  system  of 
which  the  Land-Grant  College  is  the  head.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  however, 
that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  teaching  mechanic  arts  in  preparatory 
schools  any  more  than  there  is  in  colleges.  For  instance,  an  ambitious 
school  superintendent  in  a  town  or  city  which  liberally  supports  its  high 
schools,  will  provide  an  equipment  for  manual  training  equal  to  that  found 
in  the  colleges  of  the  State  and  offer  instruction  of  a  grade  equal  to  that 
given  in  the  colleges,  the  only  difference  probably  being  found  in  the  age 
of  the  students  receiving  the  instruction.  Other  schools  who  maintain 
manual  training  departments,  but  whose  superintendents  and  directors  are 
more  interested  in  other  lines  of  teaching,  will  be  satisfied  if  the  boys 
spend  a  few  hours  a  week  in  the  basement  destroying  material  with  a  few 
rusty  hand  tools.  Students  from  both  of  these  schools  go  to  college  and 
register  for  engineering  work.  If  we  begin  instruction  in  mechanic  arts 
where  the  student  from  the  first  school  left  off,  students  from  the  second 
class  of  school  will  suffer.  Evidently  then  we  must  gauge  our  college  work 
by  the  quality  of  raw  material  received;  either  admit  that  some  preparatory 
schools  do  work  in  the  mechanic  arts  of  college  grade  or  that  colleges  offer 
instruction  in  mechanic  arts  of  sub-collegiate  grade. 

A  division  of  the  work  might  be  made,  the  Land-Grant  College  devoting 
its  time  to  teaching  the  more  advanced  subjects  relating  to  mechanic  arts 
of  strictly  collegiate  grade,  leaving  to  high  schools,  continuation  schools 
and  trade  schools,  instruction  below  college  grade.  In  localities  where 
schools  of  both  classes  are  provided  and  sufficiently  endowed  and  the 
work  correlated  so  that  progress  of  students  might  be  continuous,  such  a 
plan  would,  I  believe,  be  satisfactory.  The  schools  of  sub-collegiate  grade 
would  give  valuable  industrial  training  to  many  who  are  not  candidates  for 
a  college  education  and  who  would  otherwise  fall  into  the  common  labor 
class.  They  would  also,  if  properly  conducted,  inspire  many  boys  to  con- 
tinue their  education  in  college. 

With  the  continually  increasing  numbers  of  young  Americans  who  seek 
college  training,  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  other  state  educational  in- 
stitutions will  become  large  and  unwieldy  unless  branches  are  established 
in  different  localities,  or  students  are  taught  by  some  form  of  extension. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  advantage  in  keeping  the  higher  education  of  a 
state  under  one  management,  but  college  presidents  and  boards  of  regents 
make  mistakes,  and  the  larger  tlie  institution,  the  more  serious  tl»e  result. 
Tliis  is  a  day  of  sj>ecialisls  and  si)ecialization,  and  colleges  and  universities 
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may  find  sufficient  outlet  for  their  energies  by  confining  their  teacliing  to 
subjects  of  collegiate' grade. 

On  the  other  band  many  of  our  states,  especially  in  the  South  and 
some  parts  of  the  West,  have  few  or  no  industrial,  trades  or  continuation 
schools,  and  a  very  limited  number  of  high  schools  adequately  equipped 
for  teaching  mechanic  arts.  Arkansas,  the  state  of  my  adoption,  may  be 
used  as  an  example  among  the  Southern  States.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
the  Union  in  agricultural  lands,  but  one  of  the  poorest  in  farmers.  It  is 
no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  harvester,  thrashing  machine  or  plow  in  mid- 
winter, standing  unprotected  from  the  weather  in  the  field  where  it  was  last 
used.  The  single  or  double-shovel  plow  and  one  mule  is  too  often  the 
standard  equipment  in  farm  machinery.  Some  training  in  farm  mechanics, 
even  of  sub-coUegiate  grade,  would  save  our  farmers  thousands  of  dollars 
annually.  Aricansas  ranks  third  in  the  Union  in  timber  products,  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  properly  milled  dry  lumber  for  building  purposes,  and 
the  average  carpenter  appears  to  have  learned  his  trade  on  a  farm  with  a 
foot  adz  and  double  bit-ax  for  tools.  Seventy-ftve  percent  of  the  bauxite 
produced  in  the  United  States  comes  from  Arkansas,  but  not  one  ounce  of 
aluminum  is  refined  there,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
horse-power  of  hydraulic  energy  are  uselessly  rolling  rocks  and  eroding 
the  banks  of  a  stream  90  miles  from  the  bauxite  mines.  We  are  shipping 
our  natural  resources  out  of  Arkansas  in  the  form  of  raw  materials,  for 
want  of  skilled  artisans  to  manufacture  them  at  home.  In  our  state,  as 
well  as  in  others,  where  there  are  practically  no  manual  training  schools, 
many  of  the  present  generation  of  school  boys  are  going  into  vocational 
employment  without  special  training.  The  parents  of  these  boys  pay  taxes 
to  support  the  Land-Grant  College  and  are  entitled  to  its  benefits  and 
privileges.  Should  we  not  then  provide  instruction  at  these  colleges  to  meet 
the  educational  demands  of  this  class  until  state  or  privately  endowed 
schools  are  developed  to  furnish  the  training? 

The  University  of  Arkansas  was  originally  established  as  the  Arkansas 
Industrial  University  and  has  maintained  from  the  beginning  mechanic  arts 
courses  in  which  instruction  of  sub-coUegiate  grade  is  given.  We  do  not 
find  that  the  presence  of  these  sub-collegiate  students  on  the  campus  inter- 
feres in  any  way  with  college  work  nor  does  it  influence  the  teaching  of  col- 
legiate classes.  On  the  other  hand  a  considerable  number  of  the  meclianic 
arts  students,  after  finishing  one  or  two  years  in  a  trades  course,  make  up 
their  entrance  deficiencies  and  register  in  a  college  course.  Others  enter 
trades.  One  man,  for  instance,  who  completed  a  two-years  course  some 
eight  years  ago,  is  now  a  successful  contractor  in  Kansas  City,  doing  muni- 
cipal contracting.  Many  others  have  succeeded  as  manufacturers,  agents, 
general  contractors,  electrical  supply  men,  and  automobile  machinists 
operating  their  own  shops.  We  have  taught  these  men^not  only  mechanic 
arts  of  sub-collegiate  grade,  but  other  sub-collegiate  subjects  as  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics  and  English. 

The  object  of  the  Land-Grant  Engineering  College  is  to  train  men  for  a 
useful  citizenship.  Deriving  our  support  as  we  do  from  taxation  of  all  the 
people,  we  should  endeavor  to  do  the  greatest  service  possible  for  the 
largest  numbers.  Colleges  in  the  past  have  been  in  a  great  measure  in- 
stitutions for  the  instruction  of  the  preferred  class.  This  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  I^nd-Grant  College.  We  should  gauge 
our  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  to  the  demands  of  the  masses  of  our 
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people;  and  If  this  demand  calls  for  sub-coUegiate  instruction  in  mechanic 
arts.  It  is  our  duty  to  provide  it. 

Thc  PftJciiDENT.  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Dean  A.  W. 
Richter  of  Montana. 

A.  W.  Richter.  I  heartily  favor  secondary  Instruction,  both  in  the 
University  and  the  high  school,  provided  it  does  not  lead  the  student  to 
believe  that  it  gives  him  a  preparation  for  college  work.  I  believe  that  Is  a 
grave  danger. 

The  shop  in  the  Butte  schools  probably  rivals  that  of  almost  any  state 
institution.  The  pupils  do  splendid  work.  Their  mechanical  drawing  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  which  we  secure  in  colleges.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  preparation  which  is  given  in  this  type  of  woric  is  equal 
to  that  which  a  student  obtains  in,  for  example,  high  school  history,  Latin 
and  mathematics. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed,  in  colleges  where  no  secondary  work  is  done, 
that  the  mere  presence  in  the  curriculum  of  secondary  courses  tends  to 
lower  the  standing  of  its  collegiate  work,  to  depress  the  registration  and 
to  embarrass  the  full-time  graduates.  I  need  not  say  that  such  a  claim  is 
unwarranted. 

It  is  said  that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  The  engineering 
department  of  the  University  of  Montana  began  its  secondary  work  a  few 
years  ago  in  connection  with  a  railroad.  The  railroad  employees  were 
much  interested  in  the  work  and  so  were  the  railroad  officials.  It  seemed 
beneficial  to  both  employee  and  employer,  and  had  no  ill  eflfect  upon  the 
college  work;  indeed  it  advertised  it  and  was  a  benefit  rather  than  an  in- 
jur}'. One  year  ago  we  began  to  train  men  who  wished  to  take  state  ex- 
aminations as  stationary  engineers.  Since  the  State  requires  such  exam- 
inations, we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  prepare  young  men  to  take  them.  Three 
examinations  are  required,  so,  naturally,  we  inaugurated  a  three-year  course, 
lasting  six  months  annually.  The  work  is  offered  during  the  academic  year. 
We  have  succeeded  in  separating  the  secondary  work  from  that  of  college 
grade.  The  two  classes  of  students  do  not  mingle  in  the  classroom  or 
otherwise,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  kindly  feeling  between  them.  The  second- 
ary grade  students  understand  that  they  are  not  doing  work  of  college 
grade,  that  they  cannot  become  engineers  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 
The  "license"  course  seems  to  be  successful.  Much  interest  is  taken  in  it 
The  yoimg  men  who  have  taken  the  years'  work  and,  also,  the  state  examina- 
tions, have  successfully  passed  them. 

We  ofl^er  a  new  course  in  mechanic  arts,  a  three- j'ears  course,  six 
months  annually,  for  young  men  who  wish  to  do  their  own  repair  work  on 
the  farm,  or  who  wish  to  become  shop  foremen  or  electrical  workers.  We 
cannot  yet  evaluate  this  course. 

Our  secondary  work  has  been  practically  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  was  outlined  by  Dean  Hewitt,  with  such  changes  as  would  make  H 
apply  in  one  case  to  the  work  which  is  required  of  licensed  stationary  en~ 
gineers,  and  in  the  other  case  to  the  work  which  is  required  of  those  who 
expect  to  become  farmers. 

We  have  found,  on  the  whole,  that  our  secondary  work  was  very  profit- 
able to  the  faculty.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  call  upon  college  instructor?  who 
teach  the  regular  engineering  work  to  teach  secondary  grade  work  as  well, 
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to  deal  with  men  who  have  been  thinking  of  their  problems  all  their  lives 
and  are  ready  to  ask  many  questions  relating  to  their  work. 

The  Chauiman.  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Dean  £.  S.  Keene 
of  North  Dakoto. 

E.  S.  Keene.  From  the  very  beginning,  our  colleges  have  desired  to 
offer  technical  courses;  and  in  order  to  attain  professional  standing,  to 
enable  their  students  to  secure  positions  in  competition  with  graduates  of 
any  other  institution,  these  courses  have  had  to  be  of  full  collegiate  grade. 
College  catalogs  are  critically  compared  by  would-be  students  and  choices 
made  accordingly.  Therefore,  all  colleges  of  our  sort — and  others — offer 
technical  courses  of  study,  whether  they  are  or  arc  not  well  equipped  for 
its  purpose. 

There  seems  to  be  a  desire  to  jump  from  elementary  mechanic  arts  to 
the  highest  form  of  professional  engineering.  The  middle  ground  is  rarely 
touched  or  considered.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  we  can  graduiite  hun- 
dreds of  technical  graduates  yearly  and  give  them  jobs.  These  jobs  arc 
not  now  as  plentiful  as  they  were.  There  are  now  more  technical  gradu- 
ates than  jobs.  In  the  meantime,  here  is  all  this  territory,  between  the 
lowest  and  the  highest  forms  of  mechanic  arts  in  almost  all  our  institu- 
tions, that  receives  little  or  no  consideration.  The  apprenticeship  system 
is  gone,  never  to  return.  Where  are  t)oys  going  to  find  the  means  to  earn  a 
livelihood?  There  is  no  institution  in  North  Dakota  where  a  boy  can  learn 
a  trade;  it  may  be  so  elsewhere.  The  Land-Grant  Colleges  must  take  hold 
of  this  situation  and  work  out  the  problem  for  their  several  States. 

In  some  respects  we  have  succeeded  in  meeting  this  situation.  I  am 
not  sure  that  all  institutions  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  what  we  have  done. 
But  we  who  are  west  of  the  Mississippi,  have  a  right  to  teach  everything 
from  blacksmithing  to  machine  shop  work,  traction  engineering  and  steam 
engineering  work  as  well  as  technical  engineering.  In  all  that  territory  the 
Land-Grant  Colleges  should  offer  sub-collegiate  or  semi-technical  grade  in- 
struction of  an  engineering  nature.  These  courses  may  and  do  include 
power  plant  engineering,  the  semi-technical  training  required  by  drafts- 
men an4  contractors,  the  preparation  of  electrical  artisans  for  work  in 
the  care,  repair  and  management  of  electrical  machinery,  and  many  other 
forms  of  useful  effort  that  constitute  neither  trades  nor  professions. 

In  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  there  is  a  school  of  automobile  engineering; 
but  nowhere  else  in  that  State  is  there  offered  a  course  of  study  required 
by  men  who  have  opportunity  to  establish  repair  shops  and  garages  for 
automobiles.  Attempts  are  being  made  in  many  public  schools  to  estab- 
lish just  such  courses  as  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  engineering  work  of  the 
western  I^nd-Grant  Colleges. 

The  Chairman.  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Dean  R.  L. 
Wales  of  Rhode  Island. 

R.  L.  Wales  of  Rhode  Island.  The  experience  which  I  have  had  in  sub- 
collegiate  work  has  left  certain  definite  impressions  on  my  mind.  This 
whole  matter  should  be  considered  in  two  distinct  phases,  namely,  the 
so-called  short-course  work  and  extension  work.  The  latter  enlists  my 
hearty  support  and  enthusiastic  hopes;  the  former  is  my  despair.  I  speak 
from  personal  experience  which  possibly  has  been  unlike  that  of  others. 
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I  ho\ie  that  no  one  will  infer  that  I  am  not  responsiTe  to  the  rights  of 
those  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  college  course.  Certainly 
I  am  not  a  disciple  of  that  school  of  intellectual  aristocrats  who  fear 
lest  they  soil  their  fingers  by  reaching  down  into  the  shops  to  help  those 
there  to  rise.  Personally,  I  am  democratic  in  my  views.  I  cannot  concur 
in  the  idea  that  has  hern  expressed  that  the  engineering  college  has  no 
right  to  undertake  work  of  a  sub-collegiate  grade.  We  would  not  be  fulfill- 
ing our  full  functions  under  the  law  if  we  dealt  only  with  the  higher  tech- 
nical coursfN  and  if  we  absolutely  neglected  that  other  and  possibly  more 
important  field  which  is  the  subject  of  our  discussion.  My  whole  thought 
and  contention  are  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  this  very 
desirable  end  can  best  be  accomplished. 

You  will  all  admit  that  for  work  in  engineering  of  any  grade,  some 
sort  of  a  foundation  is  necessar\'.  It  may  take  the  usual  shape  of  formal 
high  school  training  in  elementary  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry; 
or  it  may  take  the  form  of  the  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
acquircfd  by  the  rough  knocks  of  shop  experience.  Which  type  of  founda- 
tion is  preferable  I  do  not  say.  Personally,  I  believe  that  both  are  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  the  engineer. 

We  can  divide  those  who  apply  for  sub-collegiate  training  in  engineer- 
ing into  three  classes. 

There  are,  in  the  first  place,  tliose  who  have  had  this  more  or  less 
formal  preparation  1  have  s|>oken  of  in  high  school.  Very  few  such  men 
apply  for  the  lower  grade  of  engineering  instruction.  They  have  usually 
reached  the  point  where  they  see  that  it  is  possible  and  desirable  as  a 
business  proposition  to  continue  in  the  line  in  which  they  have  started,  and 
obtain  a  complete  college  training. 

There  are,  in  the  second  place,  those  people  for  whom  sub-coUegiate 
work  should  really  be  designed — those  who  have  lost  their  opportunities  in 
early  youth  and  have  been  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  forego  a 
formal  training  and  to  go  to  work.  These  people  possess,  not  mathematical, 
physical,  theoretical  knowledge,  but  an  actual,  sound,  practical  knowledge 
of  things  acquired  by  hard  experience.  Such  a  knowledge  is  a  type  of 
foundation  for  an  engineering  course.  The  unfortunate  thing  about  the 
situation,  however,  is  that  in  the  course  of  acquiring  this  foundation  these 
men  have  usually  taken  upon  themselves  duties  and  obligations  which  make 
it  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  abandon  their  jot>s  and  to  spend  two 
years  away  from  their  homes  and  employment,  in  carrying  out  any  formal 
course  of  study.  Consequently  this  class  is  practically  eliminated  from  this 
ty|K»  of  sub-collegiate  work. 

There  is,  in  the  third  place,  the  class  which  most  commonly  applies  for 
the  so-called  short  course  work,  made  up  of  individuals  who,  through  in- 
dolence, or  possibly  lack  of  capacity,  have  neither  completed  a  high  school 
course  nor  had  shop  experience.  These  men  are  imbued  ¥dth  the  notion, 
which  they  have  acquired  somewhere,  that  by  attending  a  technical  school 
for  two  years  they  thereby  will  become  engineers.  We  know  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  get  anything  like  an  engineering  training  under  the 
circumstances  and  in  that  time;  but  somehow  or  other  they  cannot  seem 
to  get  the  proper  point  of  view.  My  observation  indicates  that  these  men 
do  not  as  a  rule  realize  the  truth  of  the  situation  until  they  are  well  along 
in,  or  perhaps  through,  their  course.  Then  they  see  that  they  have  been 
following  a   false  hope;  that  they  thought  they  were  taking  engineering 
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when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  taking  something  that  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  engineering.  They  are  disappointed  and  their  instructors  are 
disheartened. 

Now  these  are  the  types  which  apply  for  sub-collegiate  worlc.  In  my 
experience,  two  of  the  classes  are  practically  eliminated  from  the  short- 
course  form  of  work,  and  the  third  class  is  not  worth  the  effort  that  is  put 
upon  them,  because  they  lack  the  foundation  necessary  to  make  that  effort 
effective. 

This  is  the  situation.  What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  The  short  course 
idea  seems  to  be  impracticable.  Yet  we  have  in  the  second  class  of  men 
much  good,  sound  material — men  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  training, 
but  who  need  it,  want  it  and  ought  to  have  it.  These  men  have  lost  their 
school  opportunities,  but  they  have  secured  good  fundamental  training 
with  men  and  things.  Perhaps  they  cannot  solve  problems  in  calculus, 
but  they  often  know  more  alK>ut  some  particular  phases  of  engineering  work 
than  we  do.  On  account  of  their  lack  of  theoretical  training,  they  have 
reached  the  sticking  point  in  their  particular  specialized  line  of  endeavor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  engitieering  extension  service,  that  second 
phase  of  sub-collegiate  work  that  I  mentioned  at  the  t>eginning  of  my  re- 
marks, is  just  the  channel  through  which  we  can  carry  our  engineering 
trainuig  to  the  particular  men  who  need  it  and  who  will  profit  by  it. 
Here  is  a  man  who  through  his  experience  has  come  upon  some  definite 
problem,  or  who  wants  assistance  along  some  definite  line  of  work.  The 
university  man  through  extension  work  can  fill  that  particular  need,  not 
by  asking  the  man  to  give  up  his  job  to  take  some  more  or  less  formal 
course  covering  a  lot  of  unnecessary  ground  not  closely  related  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  chief  interest,  but  by  taking  the  desired  specific  information  to 
the  man.  If,  as  it  appears,  it  is  not  feasible  to  bring  the  men  to  the  work, 
the  work  should  be  taken  to  them. 

I  know  of  no  type  of  training  which  is  so  direct,  and  consequently  so 
efficient,  as  this  extension  work  in  engineering.  This  is  why  this  phase  of 
sub-collegiate  work  enlists  my  hearty  support. 

We  tried  short  course  work  for  several  years  in  Rhode  Island,  with 
the  experience  that  I  have  indicated.  We  also  tried  extension  jvork  in  an 
informal  way,  having  no  funds  available  for  this  service.  What  was  ac- 
complished was  done  simply  on  the  initiative  of  some  of  our  faculty,  but 
the  results  were  very  promising. 

W.  F.  M.  Goss.  My  purpose  in  attempting  to  discuss  this  [»aper  is 
to  voice  a  note  of  caution.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  problem  as  it  is 
presented  to  the  I-rand-Grant  Colleges  of  the  several  States  is  one  of  vary- 
ing character.  The  problem  of  the  West  is  not  the  problem  of  the  East. 
Each  institution  must  meet  the  requirements  of  its  situation.  While  I  am 
much  interested  in  the  development  of  sub-collegiate  work  as  it  is  described, 
I  question  whether  the  support  of  such  work  constitutes  a  good  use  of  the 
resources  which  are  given  for  the  development  of  engineering  education  in 
the  Land-Grant  Colleges.  The  Land-Grant  College  in  most  States  should  up- 
hold high  ideals  of  engineering  education.  If  they  do  not  do  this,  the  ideals 
wftl  not  be  established.  There  is  no  other  instrumentality  which  in  every 
community  can  do  it.  If  they  sacrifice  this  chance  and  conunit  themselves 
to  work  involving  greater  numbers  of  students,  but  of  lower  grade,  and 
by  so  doing  permit  the  absorption  of  their  resources,  a  great  chance  is  lost. 
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Again,  is  it  necessary  that  this  sub-grade  work  be  done?  If  it  were 
not  done  by  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  what  would  the  young  men  who  are 
profiting  l^  it  do?  The  answer  to  this  is,  I  think,  plain.  I  fancy  that 
many  of  them  would  go  on  with  their  high  school  work,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  long  run  the  educational  eifect  created  by  the  high 
school  would  be  quite  as  satisfactory  as  that  which  would  result  from  the 
land-grant  sub-coUegiate  work.  Even  though  a  particular  group  of  students 
to  whom  were  denied  the  privileges  of  the  sub-collegiate  work  should  refrain 
from  continuing  in  the  high  school  and  should  prefer  to  enter  early  upon  the 
work  of  self-support,  and  even  though  the  number  in  the  group  were  large, 
the  educational  loss  would  be  small  when  compared  with  results  produced 
upon  a  smaller  number  who  would  immediately  and  for  many  years  to  come 
profit  by  the  maintenance  of  standards  and  ideals  which  would  make  the 
sub-grade  work  impossible  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

It  is  Well  to  keep  in  mind  that  many  of  our  problems  are  of  a  tem- 
porary sort.  In  every  community  there  are  many  things  which  need  to  be 
done.  We  are  conscious  of  these  needs,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  duty 
is  u]>on  us  to  attempt  to  do  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  Agreeable  tt»  tlie  uiidcrstHiiding  reaclietl  earlier  in 
the  afternoon,  ycMir  attention  is  now  invited  to  lie  given  to  a  discussion 
among  ourselves  of  the  paper  of  Dean  Marston  on  the  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  engineering  experiment  stations  (pages  96-33),  The  Chair  is 
informed  that  Dean  Ooss  has  t)een  asked  to  speak  on  this  matter. 

W.  F.  M.  Go«8.  In  the  discussion  of  the  Newlands  bill  in  the  general 
Association  this  morning  (pages  96-44),  a  number  of  different  points  of 
views  were  presented.  I  have  the  feeling  that  we  are  likely  to  become  con- 
fused concerning  the  real  issue.  What  is  it  that  those  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  engineering  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  desire 
to  secure? 

The  Newlands  bill,  as  originally  framed,  followed  the  lines  of  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887,  and  presents.  In  my  opinion,  the  safest  and  wisest  form  which 
can  be  given  a  measure  designed  for  the  purpose  indicated.  Objections 
were  raised,  to  the  form  of  the  bill,  and  its  friends  sought  to  amend  it  in 
order  that  these  objections  might  be  overcome.  I  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  these  proposed  amendments  may  not  pass  the  line  of  safety. 

This  question  is  especially  pertinent  at  this  time,  since  just  now  en- 
gineering research  and  scientific  research  are  terms  to  conjure  with.  Yes- 
terday I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  National  Research  Council  and  became 
much  unpressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  plans  which  are  in  the  minds  of 
men  for  promoting  research,  and  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  me  to  understand 
that  many  men,  sincerely  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Nation,  are  ready 
to  welcome  all  movements  which  promise  to  give  useful  results  in  scientific 
work.  As  a  consequence,  the  proposed  amendments  of  this  bill  easily 
find  justification  and  very  considerable  support. 

I  desire  now  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  proposition  to  promote  re- 
search regardless  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  proposed  is  one  thing,  while  a 
proposition  to  strengthen  and  upbuild  the  I^nd-Grant  Colleges  through  re- 
search is  distinctly  another  thing.  Now  the  question  is,  is  this  Association 
primarily  interested  in  the  development  of  research,  or  is  it  interested  in 
strengthening  and  upbuilding  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  through  federal  ap- 
propriations designed  to  support  research?    I   have  assumed  and  I  shall 
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continue  to  assume,  that,  regardless  of  our  personal  interest  and  sympathies, 
the  purposes  of  this  organisation  is  to  exalt  the  Land-Grant  Colleges.  For 
the  present,  I  am  speaking  through  the  channels  of  the  organisation,  and 
I  am  hound  to  emphasise  this  phase  of  the  problem. 

It  has  happened  that  a  bill  which  was  fostered  by  the  Land-Grant 
College  Engineering  Association  was  in  danger  of  falling  by  the  wayside. 
Senator  Newlands,  whose  name  it  iiears,  went  to  the  newly  appointed 
chairman  of  the  newly  organized  National  Research  Council  and  said, 
"Here  is  a  proposed  bill.  It  is  probably  a  worthy  measure,  but  it  does  not 
seem  likely  to  pass.  If  the  National  Research  Council  approves  it,  it 
would  be  well  for  its  members  to  get  behind  the  bill  and  help  it  through." 
The  purposes  of  the  National  Research  Council  are  to  promote  research, 
and  its  chairman.  Dr.  George  Hale,  after  his  interview  with  Senator 
Newlands,  appointed  a  committee  to  determine  what  amendments,  if  any, 
could  be  made  in  order  that  objections  to  the  bill  might  be  overcome.  It  hap-< 
pened  that  the  three  men,  who,  as  members  of  the  National  Research  Council, 
were  appiointed  to  resuscitate  tlie  bill,  were  not  representatives  of  I^and- 
Grant  Colleges  or  of  this  Association  and  as  as  consequence  they  did  not 
at  all  have  the  point  of  view  which  many  of  us  here  entertain.  It  was  this 
committee  that  proposed  the  two  amendments  which  are  now  pending,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  federal  appropriations  to  be  expended  by 
local  boards  to  be  organised  in  the  several  States  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards.  If  the  amendments  pre-^ 
vail  the  bill  ceases  to  be  a  source  of  benefit  to  the  I^and-Grant  Colleges.  It 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  institution  for  the  administration  - 
of  new  functions. 

I  wish  it  distinctly  under^stood  that  I  am  not  necessarily  hostile  to  a 
proposition  of  this  sort,  assuming  that  Congress  desires  to  promote  the 
research  work  of  the  country  by  such  means.  I  do  want  it  understood, 
however,  that  in  so  doing  Congress  does  not  definitely  or  specifically  con- 
tribute to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  and,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  and  of  the  organisation  which  is  here 
represented  is  to  achieve  for  these  colleges. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  by  action  of  the  general  Association  this  morn- 
ing, the  whole  matter  has  now  been  referred  to  its  Executive  Committee. 
That  Committee,  as  I  understand  it,  will  be  the  jutlge  as  to  whether  it  is 
possible  to  bring  this  bill  back  to  its  original  lines  and  in  that  form  to 
secure  its  passage.  If  it  decides  that  it  is  probable  that  this  can  lie  done, 
further  progress  will  be  marked  by  the  full  support  of  the  general  Asso- 
ciation. If  it  decides  that  it  probably  cannot  be  done,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  nothing  which  we  can  do  but  to  await  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. I  am  hoping  that  the  outcome  of  conferences  now  pending  will 
result  in  all  parties  in  interest  recognizing  the  legitimacy  of  a  movement 
by  and  for  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  and  I  shall  hope  that  if  a  bill  which 
provides  for  this  can  not  be  passed,  the  matter  will  for  the  present  be 
dropped. 

L.  S.  Randolph  of  Virginia.  We  do  not  seek  to  do  ill-defined  and 
extensive  investigation,  but  to  carry  on  research  work  in  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  and  small  manufacturers  of  our  respective  states  who  are  con- 
stantly asking  us  to  help  them.  I  look  upon  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  this  aim  as  I  would  on  an  attempt  to  inii>edc  our  resident  work.     This 
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proposed  eodeavor  is  as  legitimately  our  woric  as  is  any  of  our  classroom 
instruction.  We  simply  wish  to  be  enabled  more  extensiTely  and  more  suc- 
cessfully to  do  what  we  are  now  doing  and  to  answer  calls  which  have  been 
made  upon  us  from  the  beginning. 

H.  W.  TviJEa.     May  I  present  a  resolution  which  I  have  prepared? 

Retolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  engineering  division  of  this  Asso- 
ciation that  the  question  of  federal  aid  for  engineering  experiment  stations 
is  distinct  from  that  of  such  aid  to  research  in  general. 

We  aim  to  rectify  an  omission  in  previous  legislation  favoring  agricul- 
ture instead  of  both  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  We  claim  no 
monopoly  of  research  or  of  federal  aid,  but  we  do  not  deem  it  our  duty  to 
aslc  aid  for  any  other  class  of  institutions  or  to  seek  a  combination  which 
would  involve  new  questions  as  to  an  extension  of  federal  support  beyond 
the  range  of  previous  legislation.  We  do  not  oppose  the  development  of 
research  at  state  or  private  institutions  and  we  welcome  such  development 
wherever  the  best  facilities  and  conditions  can  be  found. 

In  our  judgment,  however,  the  first  obligation  of  the  national  treasury 
in  the  support  of  research  lies  towards  those  colleges  which  have  been 
founded  and  developed  under  the  national  land-grants. 

We  deprecate  delaying  or  radically  changing  the  scope  of  the  New- 
lands  bill,  which  we  regard  in  substantially  its  present  form  as  an  imme- 
diately practicable  step  in  the  promotion  of  research. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  adopted  and  the  cliairman  instructed 
to  present  it  to  the  general  session  during  the  further  discussion  of  the 
Newlands  bill  (pages  69-54). 

On  motion.  Deans  W.  F.  M.  Goss  of  Illinois  and  G.  W.  Bissell  of 
Michigan  were  designated  to  lead  the  general  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
Convention  in  connection  with  the  Newlands  bill  at  the  evening  session  (see 
pages  52-54). 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  talcen  until  2  P.  M.,  Thursday,  November  16. 


AfTERNOON  Session,  Thubsdav,  Novembki  16,  1916 

The  division  was  called  to  order  at  9  P.  M.  by  the  chairman.  Dean 
G.  W.  Bissell  of  Michigan. 

The  Cuair&lax.  A  paper  will  be  read  by  Dean  R.  L.  Saclcett  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  *'The  Field  of  Engineering  Experimentation." 

The  Field  of  Enoikeerino  Experimextatiox 

By  R.  L.  Sackett 

The  field  of  engineering  experimentation  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  funds  available;  on  the  south  by  the  problems  most  insistent  for  solu- 
tion in  a  particular  state;  on  the  east  by  the  activity  of  the  engineering 
faculty  in  research;  and  on  the  west  by  industrial  and  economic  reaction 
to  research. 
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This  remark  contains  certain  elements  of  truth.  In  the  abstract,  the 
field  of  useful  engineering  research  is  limited  by  just  these  factors  of 
funds,  of  local  demands,  of  alertness  by  the  faculty  in  finding  new  fields 
of  usefulness,  and  of  response  by  the  industrial  and  economic  constituency 
to  efforts  of  this  nature.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  each  engineering  faculty 
of  a  I^nd-Grant  College  has  been  asked  to  undertake  the  solution  of  many 
problems  for  which  it  did  not  have  means,  men  or  equipment. 

Perhaps  we  should  inquire  first  whether  the  congressional  acts  upon 
which  Land-Grant  Colleges  are  founded  empower  them  to  cultivate  the 
field  of  engineering  experimentation.  ' 

The  author  of  the  Morrill  Act  could  not  foresee  the  progress  which 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  would  make  in  the  interval  of  54  years 
between  the  passage  of  the  original  act  and  the  present  time.  The  wording 
of  the  original  bill,  which  is  repeated  in  the  amendment  of  1883,  gives  rea- 
sonable latitude  for  the  development  of  new  lines  of  usefulness,  imless  in- 
terpreted by  unfair  and  unsympathetic  minds.  The  purpiose  of  the  newly 
created  college  was  stated  thus:  **The  leading  object  shall  be,  without  ex- 
cluding other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

*'To  promote  the  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  of  life,"  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  with  industrial  progress 
and  to  assist  in  making  such  progress.  To  invent  and  to  adapt  methods  to 
new  conditions  seems  a  proper  function  in  the  promotion  of  practical 
education. 

To  improve  the  soil  and  to  improve  the  seed  for  that  soil  have  been 
accepted  as  legitimate  lines  of  study  in  agricultural  education.  To  dis- 
cover how  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  brick  made  in  a  given  locality, 
or  to  find  and  to  make  public  information  concerning  deposits  of  better 
material,  is  practical  education  in  industr}\ .  To  assist  in  the  development 
of  a  better  mechanical  source  of  power  for  farm  use  is  similar  in  purpose 
to  the  development  of  better  stock  for  the  farm.  To  test  oil,  kerosene  and 
gasoline  driven  plows,  to  see  which  costs  the  least  in  operation  and  main- 
tenance, is  as  valuable  as  to  test  the  relative  efficiency  of  different  animals 
under  tiie  same  conditions.  To  compare  the  annual  cost,  service,  repairs 
and  upkeep  of  animal  with  mechanical  power,  would  seem  a  rational  field 
of  investigation. 

There  has  been  no  particular  objection  raised  to  experimentation  in 
agriculture  nor  to  its  localisation,  as  it  is  agreed  that  soils,  meteorological, 
geological  and  topographical  conditions,  vary  from  one  state  to  another  so 
materially  that  one  central  bureau  could  not  handle  eflTectively  and  with 
intimate  contact  the  great  variety  of  problems  presented. 

Is  a  similar  position  regarding  engineering  experimentation  logical  or, 
as  some  contend,  is  there  such  a  uniformity  of  materials  and  problems  that 
a  single  testing  station,  located  in  New  York  or  Washington,  would  serve 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  equally  well  and  with  sufficiently  intimate 
acquaintance  with  and  distribution  of  knowledge  to  those  most  interested? 

There  is  a  certain  similarity  of  engineering  problems,  materials  and 
conclusions,  just  as  there  are  similarities  in  agricultural  problems.  But 
there  is  no  greater  likeness  in  the  engineering  questions  that  arise  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  than  in   the  agricultural  questions  which  are 
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being  urged  for  solution.  A  close  analysis  will  show  widely  different  ques- 
tions  and  answers  in  the  different  geographic  divisions  of  our  country.  The 
problems  of  the  South  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  North.  The 
North  Atlantic  States  differ  widely  in  a  multitude  of  engineering  features 
from  those  located  on  the  plains  especially  in  the  materials  available.  The 
North  is  interested  in  the  use  of  concrete  on  the  farm,  good  roads,  the  use 
of  auto  trucks  and  small  tractors,  in  stream  pollution  by  trade  wastes,  and 
also  in  the  economic  prevention  of  such  wastes.  The  South  Is  interested  in 
swamp  drainage,  river  control,  levee  construction,  reclamation,  pumping 
machinery,  in  cane  and  cotton  harvesting  machinery  and  in  water  power 
development.  The  West  is  interested  in  irrigation,  devices  for  measuring 
water,  pumping  water,  reclaiming  alkali  lands  and  in  large  tractors,  heavy 
harvesting  machinery,  oil  engines  and  electricity  for  farm  use.  The  Pacific 
Coast  States  need  engineering  advice  on  a  category  of  problem  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  importance  to  their  neighbors  in  the  mountain  districts. 

The  problem  of  the  gas  tractor  for  farm  use  is  very  different  in  Kansas 
from  the  same  problem  in  Pennsylvania.  One  state  is  level  with  large 
fields  of  a  rather  uniform  soil.  The  other  is  mountainous  and  rocky  with 
a  very  different  soil,  small  fields  and  relatively  small  farms.  The  type 
of  tractor  adapted  to  one  is  unfit  for  the  other.  If  we  consider  ad- 
jacent staters,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  we  shall  find  conditions  very  dif- 
ferent. An  automobile  truck  adapted  to  use  over  the  level  roads  of  one 
does  not  determine  that  it  is  suitable  to  the  other.  The  materials  avail- 
able for  concrete  are  very  different  in  these  two  states.  The  problems  in 
mining,  in  water  supply  for  small  municipalities,  and  of  country  roads  are 
very  different  in  the  rocky  or  clay  districts  of  Pennsylvania  from  those 
which  arise  in  level,  sandy  New  Jersey. 

So  far  as  it  has  been  cultivated,  the  breadth  of  the  field  of  engineering 
experimentation  is  best  illustrated  by  examining  the  bulletins  which  have 
already  been  issued  with  the  meagre  funds  and  inadequate  equipment  of 
the  engineering  departments  of  several  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

One  institution  has  issued  80  bulletins  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
indicated  by  the  following  random  selection  of  titles:  tests  of  timber; 
tests  of  reinforced  concrete  beams  and  columns;  the  holding  power  of 
railroad  spikes;  tests  of  house  heating  boilers;  smokeless  consumption  of 
coal;  analysis  of  Illinois  coals;  the  effects  of  boiler  scale;  locomotive 
tests. 

Another  institution  has  issued  51  bulletins  of  which  the  following  are 
representative  titles:  tests  of  local  sands  for  mortar  and  concrete;  farm 
water  supplies;  sewage  dis}>osal  for  country  homes;  plumbing;  boiler  room 
operation;  economy  of  farm  tractors. 

A  third  has  published  the  result  of  experimentation  on  or  the  study 
of  earth  pressures  on  culverts;  transmission  of  heat  through  insulating 
materials;  staining  wood  by  steam  treatment;  vocational  education;  heat 
treatment  of  iron  alloys;  electric  lighting  for  country  homes;  concrete 
on  the  farm. 

Other  subjects  from  various  land-grant  college  engineering  experiment 
studies  are:  Minnesota  stone  and  gravel  for  concrete  road  making;  ttie 
effects  of  heat  on  Missouri  granite;  the  protection  of  buildings  from  light- 
ning; cost  of  producing  power  in  Iowa  with  Iowa  coals;  road  legislation  ami 
administration  in  Iowa;  dredging  by  the  hydraulic  method;  electric  power 
on  the  farm. 
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The  wide  variety  of  subjects  already  investigated  may  be  divided  into: 

a,  A  study  of  local  raw  materials,  such  as  clay,  coal,  sand,  rock,  tim- 
ber and  iron. 

6.  A  study  of  fabricated  materials,  such  as  brick,  concrete,  glass,  as- 
bestos, iron  alloys. 

e,  A  study  of  machines  and  apparatus,  such  as  house  boilers,  electric 
lighting,  steam,  gas  and  oil  tractors,  hydraulic  apparatus. 

d.  A  study  of  processing,  such  as  wood  staining,  road  making,  pottery 
making,  heat  treatment  of  steel,  etc. 

Besides  the  diversity  of  conditions,  not  only  between  sections  but 
between  states,  there  remains  an  even  more  important  reason  for  locating  an 
engineering  experiment  station  in  each  State.  A  part  of  the  eflBciency  of 
each  agricultural  experiment  station  has  been  its  intimate  contact  with  the 
citixens  of  its  own  State  and  a  clear  comprehension  of  their  difficulties. 
**Seeing  is  believing"  as  truly  in  rural  engineering  as  it  is  in  agricul- 
ture. There  are  state  highway  commissions  which  construct  and  repair  the 
main  arteries  of  travel.  Few,  if  any  of  them,  demonstrate  to  the  farmer 
sufficiently  to  convince  him  how  necessary  it  is  properly  to  make  and  mani- 
tain  a  country  road  over  which  50  percent  of  all  produce  must  travel  a  mile 
or  more  on  its  way  to  market.  An  intimate  contact  with  the  man  who 
knows,  and  demonstrations  of  how  to  maintain  local  roads,  build  culverts, 
mix  and  lay  concrete,  provide  adequate  drainage,  are  necessary  to  accelerate 
progress  along  economic  lines.  We  have  in  each  State  a  board  of  health, 
and  in  many  instances  their  power  is  great.  They  do  not  act  as  engineers 
for  cities  but,  rather,  pass  upon  unsanitary  conditions.  Engineering  experi- 
ment stations  may  do  much  work  which  is  of  an  advisory  nature  and  does 
not  encroach  on  the  work  of  the  private  engineer.  Take  such  questions  as 
the  probable  quantity  and  quality  of  ground  water  and  its  desirability  for 
domestic,  boiler  and  irrigation  uses.  Questions  of  sewage  disposal  for 
small  communities  are  subjects  concerning  which  an  experiment  station  staff 
may  give  general  advice. 

The  above  discussion  suggests  two  ]>oints  of  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  engineering  experimental  work  at  the  I^nd-Grant  Colleges.  First, 
that  many  of  the  problems  are  intimately  connected  with  agriculture  and 
the  interests  of  the  farmer.  In  consequence  there  should  be  intimate  co- 
operation between  the  agricultural  and  engineering  experimentation  staffs  in 
the  prosecution  of  such  work  and  in  the  dissemination  of  the  conclusions. 
Secondly,  the  most  important  engineering  problems  pressing  for  imme- 
diate solution  are  local  and  to  these  should  in  general  be  given  first  attention. 
Many  of  the  subjects  mentioned  do  not  require  research — using  the  proper 
definition  of  that  word — but  rather  a  practical  study  having  for  its  chief 
purpose  the  economics  of  engineering  and  the  application  of  well  known 
principles  to  local  materials  and  problems.  After  the  pressing  local  prob- 
lems have  been  solved,  we  may  look  for  evolution  in  the  engineering  ex- 
perimental field  and  the  attack  of  truly  research  problems. 

To  define  the  field  of  engineering  experimentation,  then,  seems  impos- 
sible, further  than  to  say  that  it  may  properly  include  the  problems  re- 
lating to  engineering  and  industry  involving  the  development  of  new 
processes,  new  materials,  better  methods  and  greater  economy  and  the  en- 
gineering problems  of  community  life  where  they  are  not  now  solved  by 
other  forces. 
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This  definition  is  very  brood;  and  thereby  hang  the  chief  dangers. 
These  are  two:  first,  conflict  with  national  bureans  or  state  departments 
already  in  operation  and  Jealous  of  their  field;  and»  second,  duplication  of 
work. 

Instead  of  conflict  the  wise  director  of  an  experiment  station  will  co- 
oi>erate  with  such  forces.  At  Pennsylvania  State  College  we  are  at  present 
conducting  an  investigation  jointly  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There 
is  the  very  be<st  of  cooperation  and  no  duplication  of  worlc. 

The  (MKShible  re]>etition  of  investigations  at  different  stations  and  tlie  re- 
sulting increase  in  the  expense  have  been  discussed  before  this  body.  The 
criticisms  are  well  understood.  A  clearing  house  is  necessary  where  the 
work  which  each  state  has  done  and  is  doing  will  be  recorded  and  the  results 
of  finished  projects  or  of  progress  are  available.  A  national  bureau  would 
seem  to  be  the  logical  centre.  Furthermore,  a  greater  harmony  of  state  and 
national  effort  would  result,  and  at  the  same  time  unnecessary  duplication 
would  be  avoided,  if  a  national  bureau  was  made  the  supervising  offic«^  Dean 
J.  G.  Scrugham  of  Nevada  foresaw  the  difficulty  and  suggested  both  co- 
operation and  the  protection  of  the  State  from  unnecessary  interference 
wlien  he  said  **I  deem  it  very  necessary  to  secure  the  federal  bureau's 
supiwrt  and  c(N)|)cration.  They  must  he  shown  that  we  will  not  infringe 
on  tlieir  prerogatives  and  that  the  state  engineering  experiment  stations  will 
strengthen  their  work.  A  practicable  system  of  cooperation  roust  be  de- 
vised in  which  the  right  of  the  State  to  select  its  projects  will  be  recog- 
nized" (Twenty-Ninth  Proceedings,  p.  995).  The  latter  clause  is  important 
since  the  initiative  should  come  from  the  State  in  the  solution  of  local  prob- 
lems. A  federal  bureau  may  very  properly  advise  or  designate  a  State  to 
undertake  a  problem  of  interest  to  several  States  or  to  the  Nation.  The 
Newlands  bill,  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  places  the  super- 
vision of  the  proposed  engineering  experiment  station  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  without  defining  the  nature  of  the  supervision  or  the 
function  of  the  federal  authorities  in  the  matter.  This  subject  needs 
further  attention. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  definition  of  the  field  of  engineering 
experimentation  for  the  I.And-Grant  Colleges  seems  to  be  very  well  stated  in 
broad  terms  in  section  two  of  the  Newlands  bill  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experiment  sta- 
tions to  conduct  original  researches,  to  verify  experiments,  and  to  compile 
data  in  engineering  and  in  the  other  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  as 
applied  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
of  such  as  are  engaged  in  the  industries;  also  to  conduct  researches,  in- 
vestigations and  experiments  in  connection  with  the  production,  trans- 
portation, extraction,  and  manufacture  of  substances  utilised  in  the  ap- 
plication of  engineering  and  of  other  branches  of  the  medianic  arts  to 
industrial  pursuits;  water  supplies  as  to  potability  and  economic  distribu- 
tion; sewage  purification  and  its  ultimate  inoffensive  disposal;  economic 
disposal  of  urban  and  manufacturing  wastes;  flood  protection;  architecture; 
road  building;  engineering  problems  connection  with  transportantion,  man- 
ufacturing, and  public  utilities;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments 
bearing  directly  on  the  various  industries  and  occupations  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due 
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regard  to  the  varying  conditions,  resources,  and  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  respective  States  and  Territories. 

C.  E.  Ferris.  The  engineering  experiment  station  has  to  do  with  local 
as  well  as  with  state-wide  problems;  and  when  we  begin  to  study  the 
former  we  need  to  be  associated  with  the  agricultural  experiment  station 
people,  for  the  reason  that  our  local  engineering  problems  are  interwoven 
with  the  agricultural  problems. 

The  last  speaker  has  recounted  many  questions  that  confront  the 
farmers,  the  building  of  roads,  the  care  of  household  wastes,  the  purifying 
of  water  supplies;  questions  which  are  as  much  agricultural  problems  as 
they  are  engineering  problems,  problems  which  must  be  solved  locally,  prob- 
lems best  solved  by  the  men  of  our  engineering  colleges  working  in  harmony 
with  the  men  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture. 

There  is  ample  opportunity  for  research  in  the  big  affairs  of  govern- 
ment The  engineer  attacks  the  waste  of  the  last  generation  and  converts 
it  into  the  raw  material  of  this  generation.  These  wastes  abound  every- 
where. For  instance,  I  have  one  industry  in  mind  which  daily  acciunulates 
1,500  tons  of  broken  stone,  rich  in  magnesia,  an  excelleht  material  for 
concrete  purposes.  Its  economic  usage  is  a  big  problem  in  Tennessee, 
covering  a  wide  area.  For  every  cubic  yard  of  good  Tennessee  marble, 
])erhups  five  yards  cannot  be  shipped ;  yet  it  is  a  valuable  stone,  if  we  knew 
best  how  to  use  it  When  I  contemplate  the  increasing  usage  of  automobiles 
and  the  diminution  of  the  liquid  fuel  supply,  I  dream  of  the  time  when  we 
shall  raise  our  supply  of  liquid  fuel  and  of  the  South  as  the  field  wherein 
that  supply  might  be  raised.  Its  chemists,  engineers  and  agricultural  re- 
search men,  working  together,  may  find  out  how  to  produce  cheap  alcohol. 
There  are  water  falls,  water  powers  of  immense  sixe,  available  in  the 
southern  Appalachian  region.  Think  of  the  possibilities,  the  potentialities 
of  that  power  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer  and  of  the  chemist  who  know 
how  to  make  that  immense  amount  of  energy  available  to  national  uses. 
Surely  the  field  of  an  engineering  experiment  station  in  each  State  is 
limitless. 

O.  V.  P.  Stout  of  Nebraska.  In  the  discussions  and  treatises  dealing 
with  efficiency  and  scientific  management,  a  term  has  frequently  recurred 
which  we  can  use  in  this  connection;  and  that  is  ''standardization."  The 
field  of  engineering  experimentation  can  be  defined  as  the  establishment  of 
standards.  Concerning  "men,  machines,  methods  and  materials,"  we  are 
to  establish  standards,  standards  of  quality,  of  method,  and  of  achievement 
or  performance;  standards  by  which  these  are  to  be  measured,  and  by  com- 
parison with  which  we  can  obtain  some  idea  as  to  whether  in  industry  we 
are  accomplishing  what  ought  reasonably  to  be  accomplished. 

The  field  of  engineering  experimentation  in  relation  to  agriculture  has 
been  stressed.  I  believe  it  has  been  overstressed.  I  am  distinctly  a  friend 
of  agricultural  engineering;  but  I  query  whether  in  connection  with  this 
proposed  legislation  for  engineering  experiment  stations  it  should  loom  so 
large.  If  I  may  judge  from  my  own  home  situation,  agricultural  en- 
gineering activities  both  deserve  to  and  are  able  to  secure  support  for  ex- 
perimentation. It  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  will  continue  to  receive  such 
support.  I  contend  therefore  that  under  the  new  disi>ensation  something 
supplementary,  something  entirely  new,  should  be  sought.    I  have  held  that 
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the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  do  for  industries  other  than  agriculture  what 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  have  done  for  agriculture. 

We  should  not  forget  the  reaction  on  instruction.  One  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  striking  effects  of  this  new  work  will  be  that  it  will  bring 
students  into  contact  with  research  work,  that  it  will  bring  our  departments 
in  closer  touch  with  our  constituent  Industries,  and  through  such  connec- 
tions bring  our  students  into  appreciative  contact  with  these  industries, 
and  the  industries  into  appreciative  contact  with  our  departments  and  the 
training  which  they  afford. 

Other  tenns  may  be  derived  from  the  same  source  from  which  I  intro- 
duced the  term  "standardisation."  One  is  the  idea  of  •*line  and  staff." 
Our  function  in  connection  with  our  constituent  industries  is  largely  a  staff 
function.  One  of  the  basic  ideas  of  scientific  management  is  enlargement 
of  the  importance  of  staff  function,  the  enlargement  of  the  personnel  of  the 
staff  in  industry;  a  reduction,  on  the  whole,  of  the  number  of  direct  pro- 
ducers and  an  enlargement  of  the  number  of  instructors,  advisers  and 
planners.  It  is  largely,  though  not  altogether,  in  preparation  for  this  staff 
function  that  our  work  is  consciously  directed.  We  have  argued  that  en- 
gineering training  was  })erhaps  the  liest  training  for  executive  positions  in 
industry,  but  we  will  agree  that  to  a  considerable  extent  the  type  of  man 
who  fits  himself  readily  into  thi>sc  |>ositions  is  different  from  the  ty|>e  of 
man  who  l>econirs  a  pn»fessional  engineer.  The  man  who  readily  and  rather 
completely  assimilates  the  training  that  we  are  giving,  belongs  rather  on 
the  staff  than  in  the  line.  The  field  of  engineering  experimentation,  so  far 
as  subject  matter  is  concerned,  has  been  there  all  the  time,  but  has  been 
partly  fenced  off.  The  present  tendency,  the  present  ideas,  including  those 
based  on  scientific  management  and  preparedness  and  the  development  of 
a  scientific  and  technical  staff,  are  in  the  direction  of  letting  down  the  bars 
which  to  some  extent  have  fenced  off  this  field  of  subject  matter. 

The  CnAiiMAN.  The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service,  who  is  very  much  interested  in  this  subject,  is  with  us  as  our  guest. 
May  we  hear  from  Director  A.  P.  Davis? 

Arthtr  p.  Davis  of  Washlngrton,  D.  C.  I  think  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  speak  too  highly  of  the  suggestion  embodied  in  the  Newlands  bill.  There 
is  hardly  a  better  field,  or  one  more  needing  cultivation,  than  that  which 
this  bill  attempts  to  cover,  of  completing  by  federal  funds,  effort  and 
sanction,  the  investigation  leading  to  the  betterment  of  methods  and  the 
increase  of  knowledge  along  the  line  proposed.  No  better  selection  could 
have  been  made  of  the  hands  in  which  to  lodge  the  proposed  investigation 
than  those  which  have  been  conducting  similar  work  in  a  much  more  re- 
stricted field,  the  I^nd-Grant  Colleges. 

It  may  be  of  interest  if  I  review  some  of  the  possibilities  or  facilities 
of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  along  these  lines. 

The  Reclamation  Service  was  organized  alK>ut  14  years  ago  for  the 
investigation  and  construction  of  irrigation  works  with  the  use  of  the  funds 
received  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  16  Western  States.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  original  act,  Texas,  which  has  no  federal  public  lands,  has 
been  added  to  the  list,  making  17  states  in  which  the  work  is  authorized. 
In  16  of  these,  irrigation  works  have  been  constructed,  and  there  are  now 
in  operation  works  capable  of  delivering  water  to  about  1,500,000  acres 
of  land,  about  two-thirds  of  which  is  under  actual  irrigation.     The  works 
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themselves  comprise  a  large  variety  of  structures,  most  of  them  hydraulic, 
and  furnishing  large  opporthnities  for  much  needed  experimentation  to 
increase  the  knowledge  of  hydraulics.  Of  course  other  problems  enter, 
such  as  the  strength  of  materials.  The  works  comprise,  among  other  things,^ 
over  10,000  miles  of  canals,  with  capacities  all  the  way  from  about  10  to 
2,500  cubic  feet  per  second;  382  miles  are  over  800  cubic  feet  per  second 
capacity.  These  canals  are  located  in  almost  all  conceivable  classes  of  soil 
or  material;  243  miles  are  lined  and  many  of  them  are  partially  lined. 
They  are  of  all  practicable  grades.  Many  dams  have  been  erected  of 
loose  rock,  of  earth,  and  of  concrete  or  masonry.  Five  or  these  are  over 
200  feet  high,  three  are  over  300  feet  high,  and  from  that  they  grade  on 
down  to  the  diversion  dam  which  raises  the  stream  only  a  few  feet.  The 
masonry  dams  have  a  total  content  of  2,371,000  cubic  yards;  the  earth 
dams  of  9,685,000  cubic  yards ;  the  rock  fill  and  other  dams  of  984,000  cubic 
yards.  There  are  about  93  miles  of  dikes  or  levees.  Structures  on  the 
canals  number  19,648  of  concrete,  and  52,915  of  wood.  This  includes  those 
structures  which  are  actually  a  part  of  the  canal,  such  as  head  works, 
flumes,  turnouts,  drops  ands  various  structures  of  that  kind  as  well  as 
bridges.  We  have  altogether  5,184  bridges,  with  a  total  length  of  116,000 
feet.  There  are  6,426  culverts,  with  a  total  length  of  217,000  feet.  There 
are  1,873,000  feet  of  pipe  used  in  the  works  already  constructed.  About 
one-third  of  the  pipe  is  built  of  concrete,  one-eighth  each  of  metal  and 
wood,  and  the  remainder  of  terracotta  tile.  There  are  altogether  2,170  feet 
of  flumes.  You  will  see  that  while  the  field  covered  by  these  structures  is 
not  very  comprehensive,  the  variety  in  the  particular  field  is  very  g^eat,  and, 
within  the  limits  mentioned,  might  be  said  to  be  practically  comprehensive. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  experiments  already  in  hand,  experiments 
and  observations  which  are  being  made  for  our  own  uses.  The  available 
material  and  that  which  by  a  moderate  amount  of  work  might  be  made 
available,  furnish  us  with  much  information  which  we  have  found  to  be 
serviceable  and  which  might  be  made  more  useful  to  the  general  public 
if  collected,  digested  and  published.  The  reclamation  act,  however,  pro- 
vides that  all  expenditures  made  under  its  provisions  are  to  be  returned  to 
the  United  States  by  the  settlers  who  have  benefited  by  the  works.  It  is  a 
peculiar  act,  about  the  only  one  I  know  of  that  limits  the  functions  of  the 
service  to  such  things  as  can  be  properly  charged  to  those  using  the  works. 
Of  course,  to  protect  ourselves  both  morally  and  legally,  we  are  careful  to 
keep  out  any  other  charges.  That  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  expend 
anything  upon  purely  scientific  work  that  is  not  actually  required  by  the 
work  itself  as  it  progresses.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  that  line, 
but  even  that  has  followed  along  special  lines,  and  within  restricted  bounda- 
ries, so  that  it  is  not  now  suflSciently  comprehensive,  nor  is  it  put  in  proper 
sha])e  for  publication,  nor  have  we  any  funds  available  for  its  publication, 
if  it  were  properly  shaped.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  as  proper, 
without  in  any  way  modifying  the  bill  providing  for  experimentation  and 
observations  at  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  to  add  thereto  a  provision  for  a 
small  appropriation,  authorizing  the  Reclamation  Service  to  utilize  its  works 
for  making  available  this  information;  and,  without  any  reflection  what- 
ever upon  any  other  existing  works  or  upon  any  other  existing  organization, 
I  do  not  think  of  any  of  th^ni  could  equal  or  could  go  beyond  the  results 
that  the  Reclamation  Service  might  obtain  within  a  few  years  by  using 
the  same  funds.     Of  course  the  field  could  be  to  a  large  extent  exhausted 
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within  a  period  of  years,  so  that  it  would  not  have  the  advantages  I  men- 
tion after  they  had  been  fully  exploited;  but  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
do  that,  and  of  course  we  have  not  full  knowledge  by  which  we  can  realiie 
the  full  value  of  these  existing  structures  for  experimental  purposes.  So 
far  as  we  can,  we  are  putting  the  information  we  have  secured  into  sliape 
for  our  own  uses,  and  are  standardising  our  structures.  There  are  so  many 
of  ttiem  that  we  have  been  enabled  as  a  result  of  experience  gained  to 
introduce  great  economies.  We  are  getting  together  data  and  plans  by 
which  we  are  perfecting  the  standard  plans  under  which  these  numerous 
structures  are  now  being  built,  and  to  a  certain  extent  always  modifying, 
along  the  lines  that  seem  best,  the  policies  that  we  have  pursued  in  con- 
struction work.  For  example,  we  now  find  that  the  flow  of  water  in  open 
and  closed  channels,  as  published  in  the  books  issued  previous  to  our  ex- 
perience, is  somewhat  in  error  in  two  or  three  points.  In  general  we  have 
given  our  earthem  channels  too  high  a  coefficient  of  roughness.  The  fric- 
tion in  roughened  channels  is  somewhat  less,  and  that  in  concrete  channels 
perhaps  as  much  greater,  under  ordinary  conditions,  than  we  judged  it  to 
be  from  the  previous  experience  and  the  advice  contained  in  the  earlier 
engineering  works.  If  we  had  all  of  our  projects  to  build  again  we  would 
largely  increase  the  proportion  of  lined  canal  in  orde^  to  prevent  seepage, 
and  otherwise  to  cheapen  them.  They  could  be  built  smaller,  and  many 
structures  could  be  eliminated. 

We  have  always  been  glad  to  cooperate  with  any  one  authorised  to 
make  experiments  along  the  lines  that  our  structures  covered.  Several  have 
been  made  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with 
its  irrigation  investigations.  It  is  clear  that  the  organisation  using  the 
works  and  having  years  of  experience  with  their  use  as  compared  with 
one  not  thus  advantaged,  is  better  equipped  to  get  results,  provided  it  lias 
the  proper  authority  and  the  funds  with  which  the  work  could  be  directed 
along  purely  scientific  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Formal  discussion  of  the  topic  before  us  will  be 
completed  by  Dean  H.  S.  Boardman  of  Maine. 

Control  of  Knginerrino  Rxprrimentatiok  in  the  Ij^nd-Grant  Colleges 
bv  h.  s.  boardhav 

The  engineering  experiment  station,  except  in  a  few  scattered  sections, 
is  of  very  recent  origin.  A  report  submitted  to  this  Association  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914,  shows  that  19  I^nd-Grant  Colleges  were  at  that  time  maintaining 
stations.  Only  three  of  this  number  had  been  in  operation  ten  years  or 
more,  and  the  majority  were  only  three  to  five  years  of  age.  Although 
during  the  past  two  years  more  or  less  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
development  of  stations,  there  is  still  no  organisation  which  can  coordinate 
the  work  and  no  national  appropriation  of  funds.  Some  of  the  stations 
are  given  adequate  appropriations  by  the  State  or  college,  but  a  large 
number  have  no  special  funds  and  so  have  not  made  much  progress. 

The  agricultural  experiment  stations  were  placed  upon  a  firm  founda- 
tion by  the  Hatch  Act  in  1887,  and  were  further  endowed  by  the  Adams 
Act  in  1906.  Since  the  establishment  of  these  stations,  their  growth  has 
been  steady  and  their  service  has  been  great.  It  would  appear  that  there 
is  at  least  as  large  a  field  for  the  service  of  the  engineering  experiment 
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station.  It  would  also  appear  that  in  the  establishment  of  a  control  of 
these  stations,  we  may  well  benefit  by  the  experience  of  the  agricultural 
stations  in  their  development.  Both  stations  have  many  points  in  common, 
although  the  character  of  work  is  radically  different.  The  work  of  each 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes— conservation  and  construction.  The 
problems  of  each  are  nation-wide,  although  each  state  has  many  problons 
which  must  be  considered  by  themselves  and  which  are  largely  influenced 
by  local  conditions.  An  experiment  station,  unlike  a  state  college,  need  not 
attempt  to  serve  all  the  people  but  may  confine  its  attention  along  more 
narrow  lines  and  restrict  its  work  to  the  study  of  a  few  problems  in  a 
thorough  manner. 

The  Newlands  bill,  wtiicli  was  presented  to  Congress  last  spring,  pro- 
posed that  the  control  of  each  station  should  rest  in  the  Land-Grant  College 
of  each  State,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Opposition  has  arisen  from  those  who  think  that  provision  has  not  been 
made  for  adequate  supervision  and  correlation  of  the  work  contemplated, 
and  who  claim  that  the  funds  will  be  largely  wasted.  Furthermore,  in 
some  states,  institutions  which  are  rivals  to  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  feel 
that  they  should  receive  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  proposed  federal  funds. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  objections  it  has  been  proposed  to  create 
in  each  state  an  industrial  research  board,  consisting  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  Federal  Secretary  of  Conmierce  and  two  members  appointed  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  this  board  to  have  full  power  to  expend 
the  appropriation  and  control  the  location  and  activities  of  the  station. 
This  scheme  seems  unwise  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  likeli- 
hood of  serious  waste  of  funds  is  not  great.  To  be  sure,  some  waste  will 
probably  occur  in  making  a  start  in  some  of  the  States  where  no  definite 
steps  have  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  station,  and  other  so-called 
wastes  will  doubtless  happen.  A  movement  of  this  Idnd,  however,  will 
develop  the  highest  efficiency  of  service  to  the  people,  if  it  is  allowed  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  particular  locality  in  which  it  is  to  operate.  This  ad- 
justment can  be  made  by  a  process  of  cut  and  fit  under  the  direction  of  an 
institution  of  the  type  of  the  Land-Grant  College  much  better  than  by  the 
method  proposed,  where  an  iron  hand  would  be  likely  to  hold  back  every 
activity  unless  it  appeared  to  be  a  good  thing  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 
An  attempt  by  any  central  governing  body  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  in  station  work  would  be  likely  to  result  in  a  failure  to  adapt 
the  work  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  particular  section.  Extended  scientific 
investigation  controlled  from  a  central  source  is  a  legitimate  function  of 
station  work,  but  this  control  may  be  exercised  by  common  consent  of  the 
stations  acting  together.  These  investigations,  although  of  great  impor- 
tance, should  be  secondary  to  the  consideration  of  local  problems. 

In  regard  to  the  supervision  and  correlation  of  the  work  we  may  again 
refer  to  the  experience  of  the  agricultural  stations.  The  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  only  federal  relation 
which  exists  with  these  stations.  It  does  not  seek  to  control  but,  rather, 
to  advise.  It  is  in  fact  a  great  clearing  house  for  the  experiment  stations 
of  the  country.  Each  station  has  its  own  control  and  works  out  its  own 
problems  benefiting  by  the  work  of  all.  Meetings  are  held  by  common 
consent  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  ideas,  but  no  action  taken  Is  held  to 
be  binding,  but  each  station  is  informed  of  the  work  of  the  other  stations 
and  it  is  found  that  in  many  instances  that  duplication  is  advisable.    This 
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plan  has  been  suocrssful  with  the  agricultural  ittations  and  it  should  work 
as  well  with  the  engineering  stations. 

In  regard  to  the  rivals  of  the  I.And-Grant  Colleges  in  some  states  desir- 
ing to  benefit  by  the  bill,  it  would  appear  that  their  claim  Is  not  justified  by 
past  history.  The  Federal  Government  has  never  appropriated  funds  to 
collegiate  institutions  other  than  the  l^nd-Grant  Colleges.  If  it  is  decided 
wise  to  depart  from  this  rule,  it  would  appear  unwise  to  frame  a  bill  to 
apply  to  whrtt  is  really  an  exception.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  four- 
fifths  of  the  States,  under  the  proposed  amendment,  the  stations  would 
nnt  II  rally  Iw  located  at  the  I^nd-Cirant  Colleges,  and  in  the  other  fifth, 
where  the  State  College  and  State  University  are  separate  institutions,  it 
would  go  to  the  latter  or  the  work  would  be  divided  between  them. 

Politics  is  almost  sure  to  play  a  part  under  the  proposed  research  board, 
which  includes  the  Governor.  The  results  of  an  institution  trying  to  play 
politics  have  been  disastrous  wherever  it  has  been  attempted.  In  Maine, 
the  endeavor  has  always  been  to  eliminate  political  influence  in  dealing  with 
the  liCgislature,  and  so  far  the  University  is  considered  non-partisan.  How- 
ever, Maine  has  had  Governors  who  were  distinctly  antagonistic  to  the  State 
I^niversity  and  who  would  not  have  been  friendly  to  it.  Under  this  scheme, 
then,  in  four-fifths  of  the  States  of  the  country,  a  situation  will  develop 
which  will  invite  discord  where  friendly  relations  exist  at  present  If 
institutions  other  than  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  must  be  considered  in  the 
remaining  States,  the  legislatures  of  these  States  should  decide  cmce  and  for 
all  time  which  institution  shall  receive  the  grant.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  for  taking  this  fight  into  peaceful  territory. 

Efficient  work  can  not  be  done  unless  the  station  has  a  permanent  home 
where  it  may  develop  year  by  year  in  the  same  manner  as  our  agricultural 
stations  have.  To  be  sure,  a  laboratory  in  some  other  institution  may  be 
l)etter  equipped  for  some  special  investigation,  but  even  then,  let  it  l>c 
under  the  direction  of  the  permanent  station.  Each  station  should,  how- 
ever, gradually  accumulate  its  own  working  equipment  as  far  as  possible, 
for  laboratories  should  not  be  the  common  working  ground  for  both  station 
and  student  use. 

To  sum  up,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  establishment  of  engineering 
experiment  stations  we  may  well  imitate  the  successful  organization  of 
the  agricultural  stations,  and  vest  the  central  power  of  each  station  in 
the  directors  of  some  engineering  institution,  preferably  the  Land-Grant 
College,  in  each  State.  A  central  advisory  board  should  be  established, 
probably  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  should  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  clearing  house,  and  which  should  be  only  advisory  in  its  function,  except, 
of  course,  that  it  should  see  that  the  terms  of  the  act  are  complied  with. 

L.  S.  Randolph  of  Virginia.  The  engineering  experiment  station  prop- 
osition appeals  keenly  to  me,  for  I  have  organized  two  such  institutions  for 
trunk  line  railroads  and,  having  seen  the  effective  results  obtained  there,  I 
am  anxious  that  our  agricultural  and  industrial  fields  may  t)e  similarly 
l)enefitted. 

Further  developments  in  agriculture  will  be  likely  to  occur  along  the 
line  of  the  use  of  farm  machinery.  Engineering  graduates  who  enter  upon 
farming  operations  find  their  technical  training  of  especial  use  in  this 
connection. 
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Engineering  experiment  stations  are  needed  not  only  for  purposes  of 
investigation  relative  to  questions  of  military  preparedness,  or  of  interest 
to  the  country  at  large,  but  in  order  that  the  small  problems  constantly 
arising  on  the  farm,  as  to  machinery,  apparatus,  etc.,  may  adequately  be 
solved;  in  order  that  the  small  industries,  particularly  those  in  which  the 
farmer  has  direct  interest,  may  possess  a  scientific  laboratory  sufficiently 
near  them  to  which  their  problems  may  be  submitted  to  the  careful  study  of 
experienced  men.  Countless  sums  are  lost  or  wasted  by  the  use.  of  inade- 
quate machinery;  industries  have  gone  down  for  the  lack  of  scientific  ad- 
vice, or  of  experimentation  beyond  the  financial  ability  of  their  backers. 
For  example,  not  long  ago  a  sample  of  material  was  submitted  to  me  which 
possessed  all  the  chemical  qualities  necessary  for  cement;  but  we  had 
no  apparatus  wherewith  to  test  its  cement-making  qualities,  the  owner 
lacked  funds  and  the  matter  stands  today  a  possible  but  lost  opportunity. 

The  main  field  of  these  stations  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  of  the  agricul- 
tural communities  and  the  small  towns,  and  not  the  prosecution  of  scientific 
studies  of  world-wide  interest.  The  farm  is  a  factory  and  should  be  treated 
as  such,  and  its  mechanical  processes  need  careful  study. 

The  private  engineering  experiment  stations  operating  in  the  interests 
of  our  large  trusts  and  corporations  have  advantaged  them  in  comparison 
with  their  competitors.  Many  small  plants  go  down  in  the  face  of  such 
competition. 

S.  FoETiER.  According  to  the  last  census  there  are  over  six  million  farms 
in  the  United  States,  the  average  value  of  which  is  «^,444.  This  average 
value,  including  a  mortgage  indebtedness  of  $1,715,  is  made  up  of  land 
valued  at  $4,476,  live  stock  at  $774  and  buildings,  improvements  and 
machinery  valued  at  $1,194.  A  consideration  of  these  general  average 
values  of  farm  property  reveals  how  large  a  part  pertains  to  mechanics, 
the  value  of  structures,  implements  and  machinery  compared  with  that  of 
live  stock,  for  instance,  being  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  65,  Enormous  sums  of 
money  in  the  aggregate  have  been  expended  in  the  improvement  of  live 
stock  and  farm  crops  while  relatively  small  sums  have  been  expended  for 
betterments  in  property  pertaining  to  farm  engineering.  To  my  mind  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Hatch  Act  should  be  carried  out  by  a  more  general 
application  of  engineering  principles  and  practice  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

R.  J.  A  LEY.  The  Land-(.irant  Colleges  are  supported  by  all  the  people. 
1  should  be  very  sorry  if,  when  the  engineering  experiment  stations  are 
established,  the  major  part  of  their  energy  should  be  devoted  to  serve  the 
same  class  of  people  that  has  profited  by  the  work  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations.  We  have  not  done  much  for  the  farmers  thus  far, 
except  in  comparison  to  what  we  have  done  for  other  classes  of  our  citizens. 

In  this  proposed  measure,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  render  good 
service  to  pianufacturers  and  people  engaged  in  industries  other  than  agri- 
culture. To  my  mind,  the  importance  of  the  Newlands  bill  lies  in  this 
fact.  Unless  tax-supported  institutions  begin  ministering  to  all  the  people 
instead  of  to  a  single  class,  a  day  of  reckoning  will  come. 

Maine  is  a  rural  state,  and  yet  its  manufacturing  products  exceed  in 
value  its  farm  products.  Those  engaged  in  manufacturing  have  a  right  to 
ask  for  help.  They  are  as  eager  for  help  as  are  the  farmers.  We  can- 
not at  present  meet  their  demands.  I  urge  the  passage  of  the  Newlands 
bill  because  it  will  enable  us  to  enter  a  new  and  larger  field  of  service. 
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C  R.  JoKKi.  West  Virginia  lias  approximately  100,000  fanns  and  pre- 
sents a  fertile  field  for  the  experiment  station  along  agricultural  lines, 
but  she  is  not  classed  as  an  agricultural  state  and  the  value  of  her  farm 
products  falls  far  short  of  the  annual  production  of  both  her  manufactur- 
ing and  mining  industries.  The  relatiye  importance  of  these  great  in- 
dustries vary  in  different  states;  in  West  Virginia,  mining  is  the  most 
prominent  We  should,  therefore,  not  unduly  emphasise  the  agricultural 
side  nor  should  we  minimise  it  Stress  should  be  lain  rather  on  the  needs 
of  each  state  for  an  engineering  experiment  station  in  order  to  promote  all 
the  industrial  activities  peculiar  to  itself,  including  agriculture,  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  transportation  and  communication.  By  making  the  purpose  of 
the  station  general,  it  will  aid  agriculture  more  than  if  the  work  were  con- 
fined strictly  to  engineering  problems  relating  to  agriculture. 

L.  S.  Raxdolph.  I  am  surprised  to  note  how  many  manufacturers 
and  farmers  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  these  stations,  feeling 
that  they  would  profit  by  their  work. 

Our  large  industries  owe  their  strategic  advantages  almost  entirely  to 
their  strong  research  laboratories.  They  can  make  better  products  and 
sell  them  at  less  prices  than  can  their  weaker  competitors  who  do  not  iiave 
access  to  extensive  laboratories.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  for  instance,  pur- 
sues a  line  of  research  to  the  very  end,  discover  new  products  and  by- 
products, and  new  uses  for  old  products.  If  small  manufacturers  and 
farmers  had  access  to  our  laboratories,  they  could  secure  assistance  in  tlie 
solution  of  their  problems  and  be  enabled  the  better  to  compete. 

I  distinctly  recollect  seeing  a  Floridian,  unscientific,  untrained,  blindly 
experiment  for  years  attempting  to  utilise  palmetto  fiber.  An  engineering 
experiment  station  might  have  helped,  or  at  least  guided  him. 

A  Delegate.  In  the  beginning  engineering  in  the  Land-Grant  College 
was  a  strong  factor;  then  the  agriculturalists  became  organised  and  de- 
veloped their  work  successfully.  Now  their  friends  want  everything  done 
for  the  farmers;  and  they  want  the  fanner's  boy,  no  matter  what  his  trend, 
to  learn  agriculture.  Engineering  in  a  measure  is  eclipsed.  If  we  are  to 
get  this  bill  enacted,  we  must  strike  hands  with  our  friends  the  agricul- 
turalists. We  must  play  up  not  the  manufacturers'  end  but  the  fanners' 
end.  The  character  of  the  work  which  an  experiment  station  should  under- 
take is  a  factor  of  the  nature  of  the  state's  industries.  Rhode  Island's  and 
Iowa's  problems,  for  example,  may  well  be  very  unlike. 

C.  L.  Cory  of  California.  The  income  from  taxes  in  California  is  de- 
rived from  a  proportional  tax  of  the  income  of  the  public  utility  corpom- 
tions.  The  state  support  received  by  the  University  primarily  comes  from 
this  tax.  In  other  words,  our  people  in  effect  pay  their  state  taxes  as  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  service  rendered  them  by  the  public  utilities. 

The  last  speakers  have  well  pointed  out  that  the  work  of  an  experiment 
station  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  principal  industries  in  a  state. 
I^t  me  visualise  this  proposition  to  you  by  setting  forth  conditions  existing 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast  and  particularly  in  California.  There  is  now  ac- 
tually developed  and  used  between  250,000,000  and  560,000,000  horse-power, 
entirely  generated  from  water  power.  The  total  cost  of  the  hydraulic 
and  electric  equipment  necessary  to  render  available  this  power  is  approx- 
imately $100,000,000.    It  may  be  said  that  a  horse-power  is  equivalent  to 
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the  physical  or  manual  work  of  ten  men.  Men,  however,  work  8  hours  a 
day  whereas,  the  hydro-electric  plant  may  work  24  hours  daily.  In  other 
words,  in  California  with  a  population  of  about  3,000,000,  the  actually  de- 
veloped hydro-electric  power  will  continuously  supply  energy  equivalent  to 
the  work  of  8,000,000  people  365  days  in  the  year.  Singularly  enough  the 
Chinese  are  still  willing  to  use  the  human  being  to  do  all  necessary  manual 
labor,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  generally  use  their  brains  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  which  are  made  to  do  this  character  of  work  for  them. 

What  is  the  actual  yearly  cost  of  such  hydro-electric  power?  Fixed 
charges,  including  interest,  depreciation,  etc.,  represent  about  10  percent 
upon  the  total  investment,  and  the  necessary  maintenance,  operating  costs, 
etc.,  an  equal  sum.  We  have,  then,  an  expenditure  annually  of  $20,000,000 
which  is  the  cost  of  the  manual  work  which  could  be  done  by  8,000,000 
people.  As  a  machine,  therefore,  in  competition  with  hydro-electric  power, 
an  individual  is  worth  $2.50  a  year,  which,  if  capitalized  at  6  percent,  gives 
the  worth  of  the  man  as  about  $40. 

Another  phase  of  this  subject  applies  particularly  to  the  West.  Or- 
dinarily 2,000  pounds  of  ore  are  mined,  transported,  crushed,  and  handled 
in  order  to  recover  the  values  therein  contained,  the  weight  of  which  will 
rarely  exceed  six  pounds,  and  if  the  ore  is  gold  not  to  exceed  one  ounce; 
and  power  is  required  to  carry  on  all  these  operations. 

A  similar  analysis  is  possible  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Every  type  of 
modem  mechanism,  such  as  tractors,  automobiles,  electric  motors,  and 
electric  lighting  appliances,  tend  to  minimise  the  necessary  amount  of 
physical  labor  to  be  performed,  and,  of  course,  in  competition  with  the 
human  being  these  devices  are  far  suf>erior. 

The  manufacturing  interests  should  support  this  proposed  engineering 
experiment  station  plan.  Engineering  investigations  would  be  of  as  great 
service  to  the  farmer  as  an  individual,  directly  and  indirectly,  as  to  the 
manufacturing  enterprises.  The  agricultural  problems  of  today  increas- 
ingly are  requiring  engineering  development,  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
agriculture  and  engineering  should  continue  progressing  together. 

A.  Marstok.  The  Land-Grant  Colleges  were  organized  with  a  twofold 
purpose  in  view,  namely:  instruction  in  agriculture  and  instruction  in 
mechanic  arts«  I  take  it  that  the  field  of  these  proposed  engineering  ex- 
periment stations  is  mechanic  arts. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
remind  you  that  the  Land-Grant  College  Engineering  Association  has  al- 
ready adopted  an  official  definition  of  the  term  'hnechanic  arts,'*  in  the 
following  words: 

**The  term  'mechanic  arts'  is  not  derived  from  'mechanics'  as  meaning 
'artisans,'  but  goes  back  to  its  use  in  connection  with  the  laws  of  mechanical 
science,  as  distinguished  from  the  laws  of  granmiar,  logic,  philosophy,  etc., 
which  the  ancients  thought  higher;  an  opinion  not  admitted  by  the  moderns. 

"A  correct,  concise  definition  of  mechanic  arts  as  arts  is: 

•The  mechanic  arts  are  those  which  are  characterized  by  applications  of 
the  science  of  mechanics.' 

"Examples  of  mechanic  arts  include  manufactures,  mining,  the  proc- 
esses of  working  metals,  woods,  the  ceramic  materials,  and  the  other 
materials  of  construction,  and  the  design,  construction  and  operation  of 
roads,   pavements,    railways,    bridges,   water   supply    and    sewer   systems. 
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power  and  lighting  and  heating  plants,  telephone  and  telegraph  systems, 
buildings  harbors,  canals  and  other  public  works,  besides  numerous  trades."* 

That  is  our  definition  of  ''mechanic  arts." 

Agriculture  is  to  a  certain  degree  a  mechanic  art.  The  farmer  oper- 
ates machinery  of  various  descriptions,  and  the  design,  the  manufacture  and 
tlie  operation  of  such  machinery  are  really  mechanic  arts.  If  a  farmer  is 
operating  such  mechanical  devices  merely  as  an  adjunct  to  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  soil  and  harvesting  and  marketing  its  products,  the  opera- 
tion is  agriculture;  but  if  he  should  stop  farming  for  himself  and  under- 
take to  earn  a  livelitiood  by  owning  and  operating  these  same  tilling  devices 
for  other  farmers  for  compensation  in  money,  then  his  occupation  would 
be  a  mechanic  art.  Indeed,  agriculture  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  some  of  the  most  important  fields  for 
our  engineering  experiment  station  work  arc  those  branches  of  mechanic 
arts  which  are  related  to  agriculture. 

Iowa,  for  example,  Ls  an  agricultural  state.  You  could  not  buy  the 
average  Iowa  farm  for  less  than  about  six  times  the  amount  named  here 
by  Dr.  Fortier  as  the  average  value  of  a  farm  in  the  United  States.  You 
could  not  put  the  improvements  on  the  average  Iowa  farm  for  the  total 
amount  named  by  him  as  the  average  value  of  a  farm  in  the  United  States. 
This  subject  is  of  great  importance  in  Iowa.  We  have  105,000  miles  of 
country  roads,  and  are  spending  over  $13,000,000  per  year  in  their  construc- 
tion and  maintenance.  We  are  spending  many  millions  annually  for  drain- 
age. The  manufacture  of  farm  implements  is  of  much  state  importance. 
Milling,  tlie  manufacture  of  cereal  foods,  of  beet  sugar,  of  packing  house 
products,  and  of  other  farm  products  bulk  large  in  our  mechanic  arts 
industries.  All  these  are  lines  of  experiment  station  acti\ity  which  are 
properly  included  under  the  term  **mechanic  arts." 

But  the  extent  of  our  field  is  not  bounded  by  these  lines  alone.  It 
includes  all  manufacturing  enterprises.  We  have  stated  the  purpose  of 
our  Iowa  engineering  experiment  station  to  include  three  special  lines 
of  work;  first,  the  development  of  manufacturing  and  the  kindred  indus- 
tries; second,  the  solution  of  the  engineering  problems  of  rural  life;  third, 
the  solution  of  tlie  engineering  problems  of  urt>an  life.  Although  Iowa  is 
preeminently  an  agricultural  state,  about  54  percent  of  her  people  live 
within  the  limits  of  incorporated  villages  and  towns,  and  work  in  their 
interest  is  proi>erly  includecl  within  our  experiment  station  field. 

This  definition  of  our  field  has  tteen  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  induce 
the  Iowa  legislature  to  provide  the  sum  of  $:25,000  annually  for  our  en- 
gineering experiment  station  work,  an  amount  considerably  larger  than  is 
now  proposed  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government  for  each  state. 

In  endeavoring  to  secure  the  establishment  of  engineering  experiment 
stations  at  the  land-grant  institutions  we  are  simply  trying  to  round  out 
our  line  of  educational  and  research  work  so  that  all  mechanic  art  indus- 
tries shall  be  placed  once  more  on  a  par  with  agriculture. 

O.  V.  P.  Stout  of  Nebraska.  The  industry  with  which  we  have  come 
into  closest  relation  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  is  that  represented  by 
the  Brick  and  Tile  Makers'  Association.  Its  program  last  year  was  fur- 
nished mostly  by  the  university  departments,  and  it  is  now  more  interested 


*T^and-Grant  College   Engrineerinir  Association.   Third  ProceedingTB   (1914),  ppw 
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in  and  appreciative  of  our  department  of  agricultural  engineering  than  of 
any  other  department  that  has  contributed  to  its  program.  That  depart- 
ment has  been  working  on  the  problem  of  permanent  farm  buildings,  a  line 
that  relates  very  closely  to  the  interests  of  the  brick  and  tile  makers;  so 
it  appears  that  even  if  we  mean  to  make  it  our  concern  to  deal  with  indus- 
tries other  than  agriculture,  notwithstanding  we  get  back  to  agriculture. 
We  can  depend  on  the  agricultural  people  taking  care  of  themselves  and 
of  their  interests.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  make  a  mistake  if  we 
do  not  ourselves  look  after  the  interests  of  non-agriculturists. 

W.  F.  M.  Goss.  If  we  can  get  our  engineering  exi>erinient  stations 
established,  the  service  which  they  will  render  will,  I  abi  sure,  prove  satis- 
factory to  the  people.  Justification  is  to  be  found  in  service  rendered.  In 
formulating  our  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  service  rendered  by  an  en- 
gineering experiment  station,  we  must  be  controlled  by  a  broad  view. 
Service  of  the  highest  importance  is  not  always  immediate  or  direct.  For 
example,  the  engineering  experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
has  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  investigating  the  laws  governing 
the  design  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  results  of  these  investigations  have 
probably  been  of  highest  service  to  the  great  corporations,  and  especially 
to  the  railroads.  It  would  not  be  unfair  for  the  people  of  Illinois  to  ask 
why  their  money  is  spent  in  doing  work  which  seems  to  be  of  benefit  in  the 
main  to  the  railroads.  The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find.  Any  contribu- 
tion to  knowledge  which  will  permit  great  corporations  to  increase  the 
permlmency  of  their  structures  or  to  reduce  the  cost  of  repairs,  will  ulti- 
mately contribute  to  their  more  economical  administration,  and  economies 
thus  secured  must  in  the  long  run  be  transmitted  as  a  return  to  all  the 
people  which  the  corporations  serve.  If  the  railroads  are  helped,  the 
shippers  will  also  be  helped,  the  industries  of  the  State  served  by  the  rail- 
roads will  be  helped,  and  the  people  who  ride  will  ultimately  be  heli>ed. 
The  truth  is  that  in  this  modem  world  of  oiirs,  a  fact  established  is  very 
likely  to  have  a  much  broader  effect  than  some  of  us  at  first  suppose. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  made  and,  on  motion, 
was  received  and  adopted  (see  page  167).* 

The  Chairman.  The  next  order  on  the  program  is  a  discussion  of 
**The  Relation  to  Exist  between  the  I^nd-Grant  College  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations." 

A.  A.  Potter.  I  sent  out  a  letter  canvassing  the  opinions  of  the  various 
members  of  the  I^nd-Grant  College  Engineering  Association,  and  of  others, 
regarding  the  desirability  of  retaining  its  identity  as  a  separate  organiza- 
tion. It  is  quite  evident  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  retaining  its  identity. 

Robert  J.  Aley.  I  can  not  conceive  that  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  will  discriminate  against 
mechanic  arts  that  stand  on  a  parity  with  agriculture  in  the  fundamental 


*The  ofTlcers  of  the  Land-Grant  College  Englneerlnir  Association  for  the 
romlnff  year  wore  elected,  at  the  same  time,  as  follows;  President,  W.  H.  S. 
Demarest  of  New  Jersey;  vice-presidents.  J.  G.  SoruRham  of  Nevada  and  C.  R. 
Jones  of  West  Virginia:  secretary-treasurer,  A.  A.  Potter  of  Kansas;  executive 
committee,  the  officers  above  named,  together  with  E.  E.  Sparlcs  of  Pennsylvania, 
W.  F.  M.  Goss  of  Illinois,  and  D.  W.  Spence  of  Texas. 
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charter  of  all  its  constituent  institutions.  In  most  cases  the  college  of  en- 
gineering is  on  a  par  with  the  college  of  agriculture  and  in  many  cases, 
in  the  number  of  its  students  and  in  the  strength  of  its  faculty,  it  is  the 
superior  of  the  two.  The  larger  body  surely  neither  desires  nor  expects 
to  discriminate.  It  is  as  sympathetic  with  your  work  as  with  that  of  any 
other  line.  I^oolcing  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  a  college  ex- 
ecutive, I  consider  that  the  legitimate  place  for  this  IxMly  is  as  a  division 
of  the  college  section.  We  ought  all  of  us  to  meet  together  occasionally. 
Wc  have  many  mutual  problems.  I  have  never  understood  why  the  en- 
gineers should  huve  foniied  a  separate  association. 

I  am  as  much  or  more  interested  in  engineering  than  in  agriculture.  I 
grant  you  that  the  vXssociation  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Kx}>eriment  Stations  is  poorly  named.  The  suggestion  made  by  Conmiis- 
sioner  Claxton  that  it-  be  called  the  I^nd-Grant  College  Association  would 
be  an  improvement;  but  we  have  no  authority  to  discuss  that.  I  do  not 
attend  merely  as  the  president  of  an  Agricultural  College,  but  as  the  presi- 
dent of  a  I^nd-Grant  College,  and  I  think  that  is  true  of  most  college 
executives. 

I  understand  that  another  division  of  the  college  section  has  been 
formed,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  home  economics  instructional  depart- 
ments in  the  various  colleges.  Frankly,  I  am  appalled  at  the  growth  of  the 
Association.  Personally,  I  should  like  to  have  its  membership  confined  to 
college  and  university  presidents,  the  deans  of  agriculture  and  of  engineer- 
ing, the  directors  of  experiment  stations,  and  the  directors  of  extension 
work.  This  Association  should  discuss;  not  the  problems  of  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  or  mere  academic  questions,  but  the  larger  admin- 
istrative questions  in  which  we  are  all  interested.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
members  of  the  faculties.  There  are  other  associations  that  cover  their 
needs,  dealing  with  problems  in  which  they  are  interested.  This  body  of 
men  now  before  me  should  constitute  simply  an  integral  part  of  the  larger 
Association,  a  division  holding  its  meeting  as  it  has  done  this  year,  its 
proceedings  printed  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  larger  Association 
in  regular  course,  on  a  parity  with  those  of  its  other  sections.  I  pledge  you 
whatever  influence  I  have  that  this  division  shall  have  all  the  privileges  and 
all  the  opportunities  and  all  the  consideration  of  any  portion  of  the  larger 
Association. 

A.  Maistox.  The  less  we  discuss  or  agitate  this  question,  the  better. 
We  have  received  generous  treatment  and  enjoy  autonomy  and  liberty, 
having  been  made  a  division  of  the  general  Association  without  hampering 
restrictions  or  regulations.  The  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  has  not  said  that  we  shall  not  call  our- 
selves the  Land-Grant  College  Engineering  Association.  It  has  not  said 
that  we  must  change  our  constitution  or  list  of  officers. 

The  Chaamax.  The  committee  dealing  with  the  suggestion  made  by 
Dean  A.  A.  Potter  of  Kansas  (page  910)  will  now  make  its  report 

Howard  Edwards.  The  committee  reports  In  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Kxi>eriment  Stations,  basing  its  action  on  the  strong  conviction  that  such 
measures  as  come  within  the  scope  of  this  resolution  arc  contrary  both 
to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Morrill  Acts,  does  hereby  respectfully 
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protest  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  against  any  action  al- 
ready taken  or  in  contemplation  by  said  bureau,  tending  to  subordinate  in 
grade  or  in  scope  the  character  of  the  engineering  education  offered  by  the 
land-grant  institution  in  any  of  the  States. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  part  of  the  division  and 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Howard  Edwards.  Tlie  Land-Grant  College  Engineering  Association 
seems  to  have  still  a  coherent,  inclei>cndent  existence,  so  far  as  it  chooses 
to  exercise  the  privileges  of  that  existence.  It  earnestly  sup|K»rts  and 
endorses  this  resolution.  I^t  us  assume  that  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  concludes  not  to  report  this  resolution  to  the  general  session,  What 
is  its  status? 

E.  S.  Keene.  I  supposed  that  this  resolution  was  intended  to  embody 
the  opinion  of  this  body,  not  that  we  were  asldng  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  as  to  our  opinions.  Dean  Potter  made  a  sugges- 
tion and  then,  in  order  to  crystallize  it,  it  was  committed  to  be  phrased  as 
an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  this  body. 

The  Chairman.  The  reference  was  made  in  the  belief  that  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  the  Association  would  carry  more  weight  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  than  that  of  our  particular  division. 

A.  Marstok.  I  understand  that  the  resolution  will  be  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Association.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  division 
will  hold  a  session  on  Friday  afternoon  after  the  Association  has  adjourned 
siH0  die,  we  may  then  take  up  the  matter  again  if  we  chose  to  do  so.  In- 
deed, we  have  a  paper  on  our  program  which  in  a  sense  invites  us  to  take 
up  this  very  subject. 

On  motion,  the  division  took  a  recess  until  9  P.  M.  Friday  afternoon, 
November  17. 

Afternoon  Session,  Friday,  November  17,  1916. 

The  division  was  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M.  by  the  chairman.  Dean 
G.  W.  Bissell  of  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  on  the  program  is  an  address  by  Presi- 
dent R.  J.  Aley  of  Maine,  on  the  subject  **The  Cooperation  of  Teachers  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering  in  the  Agricultural  and  Engineering  Curri- 
culum." 

The  Cooperation  of  Teachers  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  in  the 
Agricultural  and  Engineering  Curriculum 

By  R.  J.  Aley 

The  original  act  establishing  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  contemplated 
close  cooperation  between  all  the  teachers  in  these  colleges.  In  fact,  co- 
operation of  the  teachers  in  the  various  departments  of  any  institution  is 
absolutely  essential  to  good  results.  Desirable  ends  can  hardly  t>e  secured 
if  cooperation  fails   between  medical   teachers,   law  teachers,   engineering 
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teachers,  arts  teachers,  and  so  on  through  the  entire  list.  The  institution 
has  an  interest  in  all  the  work  that  is  going  on,  and  that  work  cannot  reach 
a  high  level  unless  that  interest  Is  cooperative. 

Coming  to  the  specific  subjects  or  departments  of  agriculture  and 
technology,  we  find  that  they  nucct  in  all  our  schools  in  several  common, 
fundamental  subjects,  which  open  a  splendid  field  inviting  cooperation. 
Students  in  Iwth  of  these  colleges  must,  of  course,  study  English,  modem 
languages,  history  and  economics,  fundamental  sciences  and  mathematics 
and  possibly  some  other  things  necessary  to  the  development  of  a  student 
in  either  field.  The  kinds  of  Knglish  studied  are  the  same  in  botli  colleges. 
Tlie  modern  language  instruction  should  be  identical,  affording  a  working 
knowledge  of  some  living  tongue.  Certainly  in  both  colleges  the  students 
ought  to  know  the  fundamental  facts  of  history  and  ought  to  have  the 
jKJwer  adequately  to  interpret  historical  facts.  They  should  be  made 
familiar  with  the  established  principles  of  economics,  and  the  common 
facts  of  sociology.  'They  should  know  the  basic  ideas  of  chemistry  and 
physics  as  a  foundation  for  the  knowledge  needed  in  either  of  the  two 
fields.  The  elementary  part  of  the  higher  mathematics  is  the  same  for 
both. 

I  believe  that  through  these  common  subjects  there  might  be  a  co- 
o})eration  which  would  result  in  standardizing,  or  at  least  greatly  improving, 
the  methods  of  teaching.  These  subjects  are  to  be  the  tools  used  in  which- 
ever field  of  work  the  student  may  decide  to  enter.  Our  students  in  agri- 
culture and  technology  do  not  study  English  in  order  to  become  profes- 
sional writers  of  English,  but  in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  appreciate 
what  is  good  in  literature,  in  order  that,  by  the  study  of  composition  and 
the  understanding  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric,  they  may  ht  able  to  express 
themselves  accurately,  clearly,  and  definitely.  The\'  are  not  studying 
modem  language  in  order  to  tjecome  philologists,  but  so  that  they  may  know 
at  first  hand  the  progress  of  their  particular  subject  of  study  in  other 
countries.  And  so  with  all  these  subjects.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  cooperation  of  teachers  of  agriculture  and  teachers  of  engineering  is 
necessary  to  produce  improvement  in  these  fundamental  required  subjects. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  recently  to  adapt  these  fundamental  sub- 
jects to  special  needs.  We  find  in  some  institutions  that  the  English  de- 
partment has  worked  out  a  course  that  is  designed  especially  for  ag^ricul- 
tural  students,  and  another  specifically  intended  for  engineering  students. 
The  same  tendency  is  found  sometimes  in  the  modern  languages,  and  in  a 
good  many  cases,  I  think,  in  economics;  less  often,  ]>erhaps,  in  mathematics, 
chemistry  or  physics.  These  very  specialized  courses  by  cooperation  might 
profitably  be  discouraged.  The  engineer  or  the  agriculturist  who  can  stand 
before  an  audience  and  talk  so  that  we  understand  what  he  says  is  putting 
into  application  precisely  the  same  sort  of  rhetorical  principles  and  the 
same  ideas  in  English  that  the  diplomat  uses  when  he  is  making  a  con- 
vincing argument.  Good  English,  the  ability  to  say  what  you  mean  so  that 
it  may  be  understood,  rests  upon  fundamental  and  unchanging  principles. 
I  have  little  patience  with  the  idea  that  you  can  train  a  freshman  to  write 
agricultural  English  or  technological  English.  It  does  not  often  happen 
that  he  is  trained  to  write  even  simple  English. 

There  is  great  need  in  all  of  our  I^nd-Grant  Colleges  for  a  standard 
freshman  year.  It  would  be  of  value  if  we  could  cooperate  in  the  two 
colleges  and  establish  a  course  for  the  freshman  year  that  would  be  -the 
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same  for  both.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  they  can  be 
overcome.  It  often  happens  that  a  student  who  starts  in  one  college  finds 
by  the  end  of  his  first  year  that  there  are  things  there  that  he  did  not 
know  about,  and  becomes  convinced  that  he  should  change  into  another 
field.  It  happens  both  ways.  These  movements  should  be  encouraged 
rather  than  discouraged.  We  should  try  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible 
for  a  student  who  gets  into  the  wrong  pew  to  find  the  right  one.  If  the 
two  colleges  should  cooperate  in  establishing  a  standard  freshman  year,  a 
year  made  up  of  studies  common  to  both,  which  it  is  recognised  that  all 
students  in  either  field  must  have,  it  would  result  in  a  valuable  educational 
advance.  Few  freshmen  are  ready  to  make  a  start  in  the  field  of  scientific 
agriculture  during  the  first  year.  In  most  institutions,  there  is  not  much 
real  engineering  work  in  the  first  year,  mechanical  drawing  being  usually 
the  only  subject  of  an  engineering  nature. 

The  cooperation  between  agriculture  and  technology  would  be  greatly 
simplified,  and  all  problems  would  be  made  very  much  easier,  if  the  men  of 
the  two  faculties  knew  each  other  better,  more  intimately,  and  each  had 
some  little  understanding  of  the  problems  and  of  the  field  of  work  in 
which  the  other  man  is  engaged.  It  would  tend  to  reduce  friction ;  it  would 
develop  confidence  which  would  make  the  whole  work  of  the  university 
smoother,  easier.  Acquaintance  removes  many  causes  of  friction.  Charles 
Lamb  was  sitting  one  day  in  his  London  club  talking  to  a  friend,  and  there 
stepped  into  the  room  a  man  of  considerable  note.  Lamb  said  to  his 
friend,  "I  hate  that  fellow."  He  said,  "You  do?  Why,  he  is  a  pretty 
good  fellow.  Do  you  know  him?"  "Oh  no,"  said  Lamb,  **I  don't  know 
him.  If  I  did,  I  wouldn't  hate  him."  There  is  a  whole  lot  of  philosophy 
wrappe<l  up  in  that  remark. 

As  a  result  of  the  rapid  development  of  agriculture  and  technology,  our 
college  curriculum  is  loaded  with  a  large  number  of  one  and  two  hour 
courses.  The  fight  against  these  short  courses  has  already  beg^n  in  many 
institutions  and  some  of  them  have  been  eliminated.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
argue  against  them.  Without  doubt,  such  courses  are  not  worth  while.  It 
is  too  long  between  recitations.  Students  forget  preceding  lessons  and  lack 
interest.  The  faculties  of  the  two  colleges  could  cooperate  here  to  good 
advantage  in  the  elimination  of  many  of  these  short  courses.  For  a  student 
to  load  his  registration  card  with  a  succession  of  these  courses  is  folly. 
He  might  as  well  buy  a  Chautauqua  lecture  course  ticket.  The  subject 
changes  too  often.  Emphasis  should  be  put  upon  the  long  courses,  the 
courses  that  are  essential,  the  courses  that  embody  the  very  core  of  the 
subject.  In  engineering  there  is  already  a  strong  movement  against  the 
short  course.  Leaders  in  this  field  of  education  are  agreed  that  the  em- 
phasis should  be  upon  the  big  fundamental  topics.  The  student  who 
knows  these  things  will  have  but  little  trouble  in  mastering  the  details  of 
some  specialized  development.  The  same  is  becoming  true  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.    There  are  many  short  minor  courses  that  ought  to  be  scrap]>ed. 

The  agricultural  college  faculty  has  developed  extension  work  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  taken  over  by  another  division  organized 
for  the  particular  purpose.  The  demand  is  growing  for  extension  work  in 
the  field  of  engineering,  a  demand  as  insistent  as  that  for  agricultural  ex- 
tension work,  a  demand  that  must  be  met.  The  agricultural  faculty  should 
cooperate  with  the  engineering  faculty  by  giving  it  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
periences that  have  been  found  profitable  in  developing  agricultural  exten- 
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sion  work.  The  two  fields  may  not  be  the  same,  the  methods  may  not  be 
alike,  yet  doubtless  much  has  been  learned  in  the  older  field  that  would  be 
of  advantage  in  the  newer  one. 

We  are  ail  hoping  that  within  the  next  year  we  may  have  legislation 
that  will  establish  engineering  experiment  stations.  Here,  again,  the  en- 
gineers ought  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  agricultural 
faculty  to  gain  from  them  wliatever  experiences  may  be  of  profit.  Many 
mistakes  were  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
Many  of  these  we  may  avoid'  in  engineering  if  we  will  seek  the  cooperation 
and  help  of  the  men  who  have  had  the  experience. 

In  the  improvement  of  teaching  there  might  be  very  great  cooperation 
between  the  teachers  of  agriculture  and  of  engineering.  Those  of  you  who 
heard  Dean  Charters'  address  on  this  subject  (pages  177-183)  will  probably 
agree  with  him  that  the  problems  of  teaching  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
subject  The  man  who  can  teach  English  well,  if  you  could  fill  him  full  of 
electricity,  would  teach  electricity  well;  or  if  you  could  fill  him  full  of  a 
knowledge  of  agronomy,  he  could  teach  agronomy  well;  or  vice  versa. 
Teaching  is  a  universal  process,  resting  upon  principles  that  are  inde> 
pendent  of  the  subjects  taught. 

College  teachers  are  said  to  be  the  poorest  teachers  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  severe  criticism,  but  has  basis  in  fact.  We  all  know  that  some  of  the 
teaching  in  the  schools  we  represent  ij  of  such  poor  quality  that  if  it  were 
done  in  a  high  school  or  grammar  school  it  would  not  be  tolerated.  When 
we  attempt  to  improve  teaching  in  colleges,  we  meet  the  resistance  of  the 
college  men  themselves.  You  college  deans  know  the  resistance  you  meet 
if  you  make  suggestions  to  a  teacher,  particularly  if  he  be  in  the  field 
of  engineering  in  which  you  have  not  specialised.  He  will  not  admit  that 
you  know  anything  about  teaching  the  subject  and  be  will  deny  your  right 
to  judge.  The  cause  of  education  is  suffering  because  we  resent  the  judg- 
ment of  our  work  by  the  standards  used  in  Judging  other  work. 

The  faculties  of  agriculture  and  engineering  might  cooperate  in  estab- 
lishing a  reasonable  time  value.  We  all  know  men  who  have  no  apprecia- 
tion of  the  number  of  hours  in  a  day  and  who  feel  that  their  subjects  are 
so  important  that  they  are  absolutely  essential.  A  man  would  not  be 
worthy  of  a  professorship  if  he  did  not  believe  his  subject  was  important 
He  has  no  right,  however,  to  think  it  so  important  that  his  assignments 
require  an  excessive  part  of  a  student's  time.  I  remember  when  my  son 
was  in  college  he  had  a  two-hour  course  in  which  he  was  required  to  do 
assigned  work  of  from  29  to  25  hours  per  week.  He  was  carrying  16 
hours  a  week.  If  the  requirements  in  each  pair  of  hours  in  the  other 
14  had  been  as  severe,  it  would  have  t>een  necessary  for  him  to  have  put 
in  on  his  college  work  from  176  to  200  hours  per  week,  or  from  25  to  29 
hours  daily.  Cooperation  in  this  field  might  have  as  one  of  its  results  the 
development  of  a  proper  perspective  on  the  part  of  the  entire  teaching 
force. 

I  still  have  faith  that  most  students  come  to  college  with  a  serious  pur- 
pose. I  have  little  faith  in  the  dictum  of  recent  years  that  a  teacher  must 
fail  a  certain  number,  that  so  many  must  receive  a  low  grade,  so  many  a 
medium  grade,  and  so  many  a  very  high  grade.  The  law  of  averages  may 
be  all  right  in  some  fields,  but  so  far  as  college  students  are  concerned  it 
should  be  greatly  modified  by  the  character  of  the  teaching.  Some  years 
ago  I  asked  an  instructor  as  to  the  progress  of  a  certain  dass.    He  said. 
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"I  have  35  in  that  class,  and  shall  fail  98  of  them."  I  said,  **Is  that  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  class  or  on  the  teacher?"  I  left  him  without  waiting  for  an 
answer.  When  the  reports  were  in,  I  found  that  2S  of  that  class  had  passed, 
and  only  seven  failed.  I  do  not  know  what  brought  about  the  change  of 
heart.  Careful  attention,  consideration  of  principles,  discussion  ^nth  our 
fellow  faculty  members,  may  result  in  saving  a  much  larger  number  of 
college  students  than  are  now  saved.  Sometimes  a  little  careful  teaching 
will  adjust  a  student  and  he  will  find  himself,  whereas  careless  teaching 
would  result  in  a  complete  failure  and  he  would  be  dropped  from  the  col- 
lege rolls.  The  best  piece  of  cooperation  that  can  be  done  between  the 
faculties  of  agriculture  and  engineering  is  cooperation  in  the  improvement 
of  teaching. 

L.  S.  Randolph.  There  appears  to  be  much  demand  for  cooperation 
between  the  engineering  and  agricultural  departments;  Indeed  in  some 
colleges  cooperation  needs  must  occur  because  of  the  necessity  of  jointly 
considering  the  locations  in  the  hour  plan  of  cultural  studies  taught  in  both 
departments. 

W.  F.  M.  Go88.  The  problem  of  effective  teaching  is  one  in  which  we 
have  a  common  interest.  Where  the  teaching  organization  is  one  of  con- 
siderable size,  there  are  many  things  that  can  be  done  which  will  hnprove 
the  average  quality  of  the  work.  We  have  found  at  Illinois  that  commit- 
tee organizations,  especially  when  made  up  of  our  younger  men,  having 
regular  meetings  which  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  problems  peculiar  to 
a  department  or  to  the  administration  of  a  single  subject,  have  been  most 
serviceable.  In  a  group  of  six  or  eight  young  men,  there  is  likely  to  be 
at  least  one  who  has  given  sufficient  thought  to  the  subject  to  make  him 
an  inspiring  leader.  Our  college  of  engineering  has  sought  to  discover  also 
whether  the  expert  staff  of  the  school  of  education  might  not  be  serviceable 
in  improving  teaching  in  engineering.  We  have  assumed  that  we  of  the 
engineering  college  are  experts  in  engineering,  and  that  they  of  the  school 
of  education  are  experts  in  education.  We  have  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  as  teachers  of  engineering  may  not  gain  much  by  drawing  to 
cur  assistance  the  summarized  experience  of  the  university's  experts  in 
education.  An  experiment  is  being  worked  out  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  departments  of  our  college,  the  instructors  of  which  are  'organized  for 
group  study  under  the  general  direction  of  an  instructor  frohi  the  school  of 
education. 

The  tendency  in  university  work  is  to  segregate  effort,  whereas  we 
need  the  broadest  sort  of  sympathies.  The  college  of  engineering  sometimes 
criticises  the  teaching  which  is  done  in  general  subjects,  such  as  mathe- 
matics and  language,  which  are  administered  by  another  college,  but  in- 
vestigations have  generally  shown  that  the  average  quality  of  the  service 
rendered  in.  these  other  colleges  is  quite  equal  to  that  which  is  attained 
in  the  college  of  engineering.  The  spirit  of  affiliation  has  been  promoted 
at  Illinois  in  various  ways.  For  example,  the  dean  and  faculty  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  invited  the  dean  and  faculty  of  the  college  of 
engineering  to  be  their  guests  on  a  certain  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the 
visitors  were  shown  through  the  laboratories  and  barns  and  over  the  fields 
of  the  college  of  agriculture;  and  in  due  time  the  dean  and  college  of  en- 
gineering and  his  associates  invited  the  instructors  in  the  college  of  agri- 
culture to  be  their  guests,  when  the  visitors  were  shown  through  the  labora- 
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tories,  libraries  and  drafting  roorn^  of  the  college  of  engineering.    Such 
things  as  these  undoubtedly  aid  in  improving  the  quality  of  teaching. 

R.  A.  Peaeson.  a  year  ago  our  department  of  education  arranged  for 
a  special  course  of  lectures  upon  methods  of  teaching,  which  would  be  open 
only  to  faculty  members,  one  hour  per  week.  The  leading  minds  of  neigh- 
l>oring  institutions  were  invited  to  come  in  by  turn  and  to  talk  on  different 
phases  of  the  question  which  had  been  assigned  to  them.  We  drew  from 
the  Universities  of  Chicago,  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  the  head  of  our  own 
staff  contributed.  The  lectures  were  well  attended,  the  subjects  were  well 
handled  and  the  course  this  year  is  being  continued  with  some  modifications. 

As  to  the  relations  between  different  branches  of  work,  we  have  tried 
to  make  some  progress  along  that  line  by  electing  to  regular  membership, 
for  example,  in  the  agricultural  faculty,  certain  members  of  the  engineering 
faculty  who  have  something  to  do  with  the  instruction  of  agricultural 
students;  and,  vice  versa.  Three  men  are  recommended  by  the  one  dean 
and  accepted  by  the  other  dean,  and  the  appointments  are  ratified  by  the 
board  of  deans;  and  we  are  careful  to  encourage  attendance  upon  the  other 
faculty  meetings.  Thus  you  see  we  get  the  experience  of  both  faculties 
when  either  one  is  in  session. 

The  Chaikmak.  The  next  topic  upon  the  program  deals  with  ^The 
Status  of  the  I^nd-Grant  College  as  outlined  in  Reports  of  Surveys  Re- 
cently Made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Rducation,*^  and  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Doctor  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education  of  the  Federal 
Bureau. 

The    Status  of  the   I^Ni>-CiftANT  College   as   Oittlined   in    Reposts  of 

SrivEYs  Recently  Made  by  the  United  States  Bihieau 

of  Education 

By  S.   p.  Capen 

The  relation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  the  I^and-Grant  Colleges 
Ls  of  long  standing.  It  is  a  statutory  relation  and  as  such  perfectly 
definite.  Through  the  limitation  of  its  resources  the  bureau  has  not  always 
lieen  able  to  cultivate  this  relation  to  the  full.  It  has,  however,  from  year 
to  year  endeavored  to  meet  its  legal  obligations  more  completely,  and  in 
this  effort  it  h*ft  had  the  cordial  support  of  the  Ijind-Grant  Colleges  them- 
selves. This  old  and  rather  formal  relation  l>etween  the  bureau  and  the 
I^and-Grant  Colleges  is  perfectly  familiar  to  your  Associatk>n.  It  lias,  in- 
deed, been  several  times  discussed  at  your  meetings. 

Requests  of  various  stale  official  bodies  during  the  past  15  months  have 
brought  about  an  altogether  new  relation  between  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  individual  I^nd-Grant  Colleges.  The  requests  referred  to  are  those 
for  higher  educational  surveys.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  completed 
such  surveys  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Iowa,  Washington,  North  Dakota, 
and  Nevada  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association.  Surveys  are  also 
projected  in  five  other  States.  In  certain  of  these  States,  the  Land-Grant 
College  is  separate  from  the  State  University.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
survey  in  such  states  has  been  to  determine  the  appropriate  functions  and 
relationships  of  these  two  institutions;  that  is,  to  devis^  a  remedy  for 
expensive  duplication  of  courses  and  departments.  It  is  in  connection  with 
its  recommendations  on  these  matters  that  the  Bureau  of  Elducatlon  has 
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made  important  pronouncements  concerning  the  status  of  the  Land-Grant 
Colleges. 

First  of  all  it  has  emphasized  the  complete  educational  equivalence  of 
the  work  done  in  the  collegiate  departments  of  the  Land-Grant  College  to 
that  done  in  the  State  University,  provided  the  entrance  requirements  and 
scholastic  standards  of  tlie  two  institutions  are  the  same.  It  has  pointed 
out  that  States  with  separate  Land-Grant  Colleges  have  established  what  is 
substantially  a  university  system  operated  from  several  centers.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  report  on  the  survey  of  educational  institutions 
of  the  State  of  Washington  (now  in  press)  presents  the  bureau's  interpre- 
tation of  this  situation: 

"Unquestionably  the  State  University  was  at  first  intended  to  be  the 
ranking  institution  in  the  State.  It  was  assumed  that  all  higher  training 
«vould  center  in  it.  But  most  State  Universities  were  established  before  the 
differentiation  of  higher  education  into  separate  specialized  fields  of 
subject  matter.  Ths  development  has  taken  place  within  50  years.  The 
same  period  has  seen  the  rise  of  the  Land-Grant  College.  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges have  indeed  borne  an  important  part  in  the  great  modem  movement 
which  has  led  to  the  elevation  of  applied  science  among  the  learned  pro- 
fessions; they  have  contributed  largely  to  the  differentiation  of  profes- 
sional lines  which  marks  present-day  higher  education. 

"In  the  beginning  the  Land-Grant  College  was  undoubtedly  not  of  equal 
standing  wtih  the  University.  In  some  States  it  is  still  on  a  lower  aca- 
demic level,  but  in  States  where  higher  education  in  twth  the  applied  sub- 
jects and  the  older  scholastic  subjects  has  been  best  supported  and  most 
wisely  administered,  the  disparity  between  these  two  types  of  institutions 
has  wholly  disappeared.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  it  remains  with  the 
institutions  and  with  the  States  to  establish  the  full  educational  equivalence 
of  the  Land-Grant  College  and  the  University.  If  the  Land-Grant  College 
has  as  high  entrance  requirements,  as  severe  educational  standards,  and  as 
able  a  corps  of  instructors,  it  is  a  university  (no  matter  what  it  is  called), 
doing  work  of  equal  rank  with  that  offered  by  the  University  proper.  More 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  which  have  developed 
graduate  courses  and  encouraged  research  in  the  applied  sciences.  •  ♦  • 

"Those  states  which  maintain  separate  I>and-Grant  Colleges  have  in 
effect  divided  their  universities  and  have  created  a  university  system.  If 
they  have  been  wise  enough  early  enough  to  differentiate  the  function  of  the 
two  institutions,  they  have  assigned  to  one  the  liberal  arts  and  the  learned 
professions,  to  another  the  applied  sciences  and  agriculture,  or  they  may 
have  made  some  other  division;  but,  unfortunately,  few  States  have  possessed 
this  wisdom.  In  any  event  it  must  be  recognized  that  where  a  state  uni- 
versity system  exists  instead  of  a  single  institution,  the  field  of  the  univer- 
sity proper  is  likely  to  be  abbreviated.  This  is  entirely  just  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  State  may  not  be  a  disadvantage.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
istence of  two  or  more  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  undoubtedly  in- 
creases the  total  number  of  students  who  avail  themselves  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Every  institution  exerts  a  strong  magnetic  pull  on  its  immediate 
environment." 

After  the  educational  equivalence  of  the  work  in  the  applied  sciences 
to  that  done  in  the  pure  sciences  and  liberal  arts  has  l)een  conceded,  the 
problem  of  the  State  is  to  determine  the  distribution  of  the  functions  of 
the  two  institutions  in  accordance  first  with  state  needs  and  second  with 
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tlic  equipiuent  and  location  of  the  institutions  concerned.  The  competence 
of  the  State  to  determine  the  function  of  each  institution  is  clear.  Even 
the  federal  grants  for  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  are  grants  to  the  State 
and  not  to  any  institution  of  tlie  State.  The  State  has  at  all  times  the  right 
to  redistribute  the  allotment  or  to  withdraw  it,  if  it  chooses,  from  any  insti- 
tutional benefldary.  The  State  is  indeed  expressly  authorised  by  the  terms 
of  the  Morrill  Act  to  provide  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  •*in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  pre- 
hcribe."  State  and  federal  courts  have  handed  down  decisions  on  this 
IK>lnt  too  often  to  leave  any  ground  for  doubt 

The  full  authority  of  the  State  in  the  premises  being  admitted,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  maintained  that  the  determination  of  the  ftdd  of 
each  of  the  separate  institutions  should  be  based  on  a  clear-cut  conception 
of  the  justifiable  extent  of  duplication.  The  bureau  has  discussed  this 
question  several  times  and  has  also  enunciated  a  principle  of  differentiation. 
I  quote  from  the  report  on  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State  of 
Washington  (now  in  press)  and  from  the  report  on  state  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Iowa  which  has  just  been  published.  In  the  Wash- 
ington report  the  following  statement  is  made  concerning  duplication: 

"The  word  'duplication'  has  become  a  bogy.  Many  believe  it  desig- 
nates what  is  tantamount  to  a  crime  in  public  institutional  management 
Duplication,  however,  is  of  two  kinds.  One  of  them  is  pcrfectiy  harmless, 
justifiable,  desirable,  necessary.  The  other  is  exceedingly  undesirable,  first 
on  the  ground  of  expense  and  second  on  the  ground  of  the  animosities 
which  it  engenders. 

•*What  is  the  extent  of  harmless  necessary  duplication?  First  of  all 
the  fundamental  subjects,  such  as  English,  a  limited  amount  of  noodem 
languages,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  history  and  economics,  and  many 
more,  must  be  taught  in  every  institution  of  collegiate  grade.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  college  without  them  is  unthinkable,  even  if  it  is  a  strictiy 
technical  institution.  These  subjects  form  a  sort  of  universal  groundwork. 
Moreover,  the  allegation  so  often  made  that  duplication  is  expensive  and 
wasteful  is  probably  untenable  as  applied  to  such  subjects  as  have  just 
been  mentioned.  Work  in  elementary  mathematics,  in  chemistry,  or  in 
English  composition  may  be  just  as  economically  carried  on  in  two  or 
three  places  as  in  one,  if  the  instructors  are  paid  at  the  same  rate,  the 
classes  are  of  the  same  size,  and  each  plant  is  full  to  the  point  of  saturation. 
Similarly,  laboratory  space  for  several  hundred  elementary  students  in 
biology  or  physics  may  as  well  be  provided  in  two  places  as  in  one.  Dupli- 
cation of  this  sort  is  not  unlike  that  which  prevails  among  all  high  schools. 
It  constitutes  neither  an  educational  nor  a  fiscal  problem  for  the  State. 
The  important  thing  is  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  distinction  between  such 
duplication  as  this  and  the  kind  of  duplication  discussed  in  the  next  para- 
graph. 

"In  any  but  the  most  populous  and  most  wealthy  States  the  proposition 
that  the  State  should  establish  out  of  hand  two  or  more  schools  of  law  or 
medicine  or  dentistry  would  not  be  seriously  considered.  •  The  demand  for 
men  trained  in  these  professions  would  not  warrant  it  and  the  expensci 
unless  justified  by  the  demand,  would  be  an  inexcusable  extravagance. 
Probably  no  state  would  at  present  think  of  establishing  two  graduate 
jjchools  to  conduct  costly  research  in  the  same  departments  for  a  few 
students  each.    In  the  same  way  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  state  not  al- 
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ready  having  two  or  more  schools  of  engineering  would  seriously  con- 
template the  establishment  of  more  than  one.  Engineering  education  con- 
stantly becomes  more  expensive  and  involves  constant  additions  to  institu- 
tional equipment  in  the  shape  of  costly  applicances.  Training  in  these  and 
other  professional  lines  is  largely  a  thing  by  itself.  It  builds  to  some 
extent  (in  some  lines  more  than  in  others)  on  the  fundamental  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  does  not  itself  constitute,  how- 
ever, a  component  part  of  the  training  for  some  other  pursuit.  In  other 
words,  one  may  have  to  study  chemistry  and  mathematics  before  one  can 
study  medicine,  but  one  does  not  have  to  study  medicine  in  order  to  study 
chemistry  or  law.  If  the  [Bureau]  were  to  make  a  sweeping  generaliKation, 
it  would  say  that  duplication  in  professional  lines  (except  teacher-training, 
for  which  few  states  provide  su£9cient  opportunities)  is  highly  undesirable." 

The  principle  of  differentiation  in  accordance  with  which  it  believes 
unwarranted  duplication  may  be  avoided,  is  presented  by  the  bureau  in  the 
report  on  the  state  higher  educational  institutions  of  Iowa  (Bulletin  1916, 
No.  19).    It  is  stated  as  follows: 

"In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  duplication  as  manifested  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Iowa  state  institutions,  the  commission  [appointed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education]  has  been  guided  by  what  may  be  described  as  the  principle 
of  *major  and  service  lines'  of  work.  In  accordance  with  this  principle  .  .  . 
each  state  institution  should  have  assigned  to  it  certain  major  fields  which 
it  may  be  expected  to  develop  to  their  fullest  extent.  Agriculture  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  is  such  a  major  line. 
Latin,  German,  French,  history,  political  science,  psychology  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  are  such  major  lines.  Service  lines  are  such  subor- 
dinate subjects  as  are  essential  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  a  major  line. 
The  amount  required  is  generally  not  very  large.  English  is  such  a  service 
line  for  engineering  and  agriculture  at  the  State  College.  Institutions  may 
well  overlap  as  regards  the  relation  of  their  service  lines  to  one  another  and 
more  particularly  as  regards  the  relation  of  their  major  to  their  service 
lines.  English  is  a  major  line  at  the  State  University,  a  service  line  at  the 
State  College.    But  there  should  be  no  material  overlapping  of  major  lines. 

In  many  parts  of  the  educational  field  such  a  division  affords  a  ra- 
tional and  practicable  principle  of  administration.  Between  the  State 
University  and  the  State  College  this  division  would  nt  present  reserve  as 
major  lines  to  the  institution  at  Ames,  agriculture,  veterinary  medicine, 
home  economics,  and  certain  departments  of  engineering  to  be  later  de- 
termined. It  would  make  all  other  subjects  at  Ames  service  subjects,  in  no 
case  to  be  developed  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  needs  of  the  major 
subject  are  supplied.  In  the  actual  working  of  this  principle  it  would  re- 
sult that  a  moderate  amount  of  elementary  collegiate  work  might  be  given 
at  the  State  College  in  the  languages  and  humanities  and  certain  of  the 
sciences,  but  that  they  would  presumably  never  go  beyond  these  rudimentary 
stages.  At  the  State  University,  agriculture  and  certain  fields  of  engineer- 
ing, if  cultivated  at  all,  would  in  the  same  way  have  a  place  only  as  service 
subjects  contributory  to  the  major  lines  allotted  to  the  institution. 

'•Certain  subjects  do  not  fall  readily  into  line  on  such  a  principle  of 
division.  .  .  .  Such  cases  of  overlapping,  however,  provided  the  main  prin- 
ciple is  accepted,  are  all  obviously  capable  of  amicable  settlement  by  means 
of  a  conference  consisting  of  some  convenient  number  of  representatives  of 
the  faculties  of  the  institutions  affected. 
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**Oncc  this  principle  of  major  and  service  lines  is  adopted,  the  whole 
situation  clears  up,  not  only  as  regards  intramural  work  but  also  as  re- 
gards extension  work.  An  institution  would  be  permitted  to  do  extension 
work  only  in  a  major  line." 

ITndoubtedly  the  most  critical  question  arising  at  present  in  connec- 
tion with  the  distribution  of  functions  of  higher  institutions  in  those  States 
having  separate  I^nd-Clrant  Colleges  and  Universities  relates  to  tiie  disposi- 
tion of  the  work  in  engineering.  The  separate  Land-Grant  College  has 
claimed  the  development  of  all  branclirs  of  engineering  as  its  special  right. 
The  State  University  in  those  States  supporting  institutions  of  both  types 
has  generally  made  the  same  claim.  Neither  has  been  willing  to  concede 
the  claims  of  the  other.  The  resulting  rivalry  has  led  to  intolerable  mutual 
jealousies  and  antagonisms,  to  factional  strife  between  alunuii  and  faculty 
bodies,  to  waste  of  high-class  men  and  equipment,  to  the  infusion  of 
politics  into  higher  educational  affairs.  The  problem  involved  is  therefore, 
perhaps  the  most  vexed  problem  in  higher  educational  administration  in 
the  United  States.     Is  it  capable  of  solution? 

The  bureau  believes  that  with  the  aid  of  the  principles  just  enunciated 
a  solution  may  in  each  case  be  found.  The  bureau  recognizes  that  the 
I^nd-Grant  C-olleges  are  under  obligations  to  develop  instruction  in  me- 
chanic arts,  and  that  the  term  mechanic  arts  has  usually  been  interpreted  as 
synonymous  with  engineering.  It  maintains,  however,  that  the  development 
of  advanced  work  in  engineering  (senior  college  or  graduate  work)  should 
be  decided  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  State,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  location  of  each  institution  for  such  work,  and  the  equipment  of  each. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  an  institutional  question  but  a  question  of  state 
policy.  No  institution  should  attempt  to  maintain  a  particular  branch  of 
training  when  it  can  be  proved  that  greater  benefit  would  accrue  to  the 
State  if  this  branch  were  cultivated  elsewhere. 

In  the  effort  to  suggest  settlements  of  the  problem  in  different  states 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  major  and  service  lines,  and  having 
regard  solely  for  the  interests  of  the  State,  the  Bureau  of  EUlucation  has 
offered  four  different  types  of  recommendations  on  this  subject. 

In  the  report  on  the  state  higher  educational  institutions  of  Iowa  the 
bureau  proposed  three  possible  methods  of  readjustment.  One  of  these, 
lieing  judged  at  present  impracticable,  will  not  be  mentioned  here.  Of 
the  other  two  recommendations  suggested  as  alternative  propositions,  the 
first  looks  toward  the  consolidation  of  all  engineering  work  at  the  I^nd- 
(jrant  College.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  {commission]  suggests  the  union  of  the  two  schools  in  one  place 
under  highly  expert  direction.  The  commission  is  unanimously  convinced 
that  this  is  the  method  by  which  engineering  work  under  state  support  in 
Iowa  could  best  be  maintained  and  developed.  No  other  method  will  so 
certainly  insure  the  permanent  elimination  of  the  causes  of  friction,  irrita- 
tion, unwholesome  competition,  and  wasteful  duplication  .  .  .  The  com- 
mission is  not  unmindful  of  the  weight  of  arguments  which  may  be  adduced 
in  support  of  the  unification  of  [engineering]  work  at  the  State  Universitjs 
where  it  would  enjoy  the  stimulation  of  other  high-grade  professional 
schools,  wlwre  it  would  have  a  strong  backing  in  the  pure  sciences  and  help- 
ful contact  with  the  liberal  arts,  and  where  it  could  l)e  maintained  on  a 
high  level,  free  from  the  tug  of  artisanship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mission does  not  forget  the  fact  that  the  I^nd-Grant   Colleges  are  quite 
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as  much  bound  by  their  essential  character  to  develop  mechanic  arts  on  an 
equal  footing  with  agriculture.  In  view  of  this  necessity  for  the  joint 
development  of  agriculture  and  engineering,  the  commission  believes  that 
such  union  of  schools,  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  should  be  made  at  the 
Iowa  Stete  College." 

The  second  recommendation  shows  the  possibility  of  the  avoidance  of 
duplication  in  expensive  engineering  courses  by  the  assignment  of  certain 
branches  of  engineering  to  the  University  and  certain  otlier  branches  to  the 
I^nd-Grant  College.     I  quote: 

**If  this  method  (discussed  above)  is  adjudged  impracticable  of  appli- 
cation, considering  the  present  condition  of  institutional  and  popular  senti- 
ment in  Iowa,  the  commission  recommends  that  a  definite  vertical  (or 
topical)  division  of  engineering  should  be  carefully  worked  out  by  the 
board  of  education  in  conference  with  a  small  group  of  expert  engineers, 
wholly  unconnected  with  either  institution,  each  of  whom  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  one  or  another  of  the  four  American  societies  of  civil,  electrical, 
mechanical,  and  mining  engineering  ...  In  such  a  division  it  appears  likely 
that  the  work  in  municipal  and  sanitary  engineering,  hydraulic  engineering, 
and  perhaps  structional  engineering,  should  be  condu<*ted  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  that  the  work  in  highway,  transportation,  electrical  and 
mechanical  engineering  should  lie  developed  at  the  State  College." 

In  Washington  a  totally  different  local  situation  was  found.  The 
bureau,  therefore,  conceded  the  present  desirability  of  continuing  under- 
graduate work  in  the  fundamental  engineering  branches  at  both  the  Land- 
Grant  College  and  the  University  and  of  restricting  the  development  of  cer- 
tain highly  specialised  lines  to  one  or  the  other  institution.  The  recom- 
mendations follow: 

"The  more  the  committee  (appointed  by  the  bureau  to  make  the  sur- 
vey) has  studied  the  question  the  more  it  has  been  impressed  with  the 
strength  of  the  ]>osition  of  at  least  the  fundamental  branches  of  engineer- 
ing in  the  curricula  of  both  institutions.  It  is  believed  that  while  a  college 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  may  be  maintained  with  engineering  on 
a  lower  basis  than  full  professional  courses,  nevertheless,  in  Washington 
this  seems  to  be  exceedingly  undesirable.  Unquestionably  also  engineering 
has  established  itself  as  one  of  the  vital  departments  at  Pullman.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  committee  is  equally  convinced  that  the  fundamental  devel- 
opment of  courses  in  engineering  at  the  university  represents  the  dynamic 
drive  of  a  real  demand,  a  demand  which  could  not  be  met  by  an  institution 
400  miles  away,  a  demand  which,  unless  all  signs  and  portents  fail,  will 
continue  to  increase. 

"In  view  of  these  considerations  the  committee  recommends  that  civil, 
mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering  be  continued  as  major  lines  at  both 
institutions.  It  is  the  more  reconciled  to  this  recommendation  for  two 
reasons:  First,  because  the  plants  and  engineering  equipment  of  both  in- 
stitutions are  now  used  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  their  full  capacity.  The 
concentration  of  both  schools  at  a  single  point  would  entail  considerable 
expense  for  new  equipment.  It  is  probable  that,  while  it  costs  somewhat 
more  to  give  the  training  in  two  places  than  in  one,  the  added  expense  is, 
under  these  circumstances,  not  very  great.  Second,  because  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  of  Washington  has  already  called,  and  will  undoubtedly 
in  the  future  call,  for  a  larger  percentage  of  trained  engineers  than  are 
needed  in  most  other  states.    The  maintenance  of  two  schools  of  engineer- 
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ing  (somewhat  differentiated  as  is  suggested  below),  while  an  unwarranted 
extravagance  for  a  State  like  Iowa  or  North  Dakota,  may  be  justified  in 
the  SUte  of  Washington. 

*Kxranting  tlie  justification  of  duplication  of  tlie  tliree  fundamental 
branches  of  engineering,  the  committee  recommends  certain  limitatioas 
which  will  prevent  tlie  most  sweeping  future  duplications,  as  follows: 

1.  Chemical  engineering,  already  established  at  the  University,  should 
he  restricted  to  that  institution. 

:i.  Graduate  work  in  engineering  branches,  when  developed,  should 
l>e  developed  at  the  University  and  not  at  the  State  College. 

3.  The  establislunent  of  new  lines  of  engineering  at  either  institu- 
tion should  be  authorised  t>y  the  regents  only  after  a  joint  conference  of 
representatives  of  both  faculties  and  both  boards. 

4.  The  committee  is  persuaded  that  only  one  school  of  mining  ^i- 
gineering  is  needed  in  the  State  of  Washington.** 

In  another  state,  report  on  which  has  not  yet  been  made  public,  still 
another  set  of  local  conditions  led  the  bureau  to  make  another  type  of 
recommendation,  which  is  believed  to  be  in  harmony  wtih  the  principles 
already  laid  down.  These  recommendations  urge  the  concentration  of  all 
senior  college  and  graduate  work  in  engineering  (except  agricultural  and 
industrial  engineering)  at  the  State  University  and  the  development  of  only 
junior  college  courses  in  engineering  branches  (exception  l>eing  made  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  engineering  again)  at  the  Land-Grant  College. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  bureau's  position  in  these 
matters  should  commend  itself  unqualifiedly  to  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. It  has,  however,  done  its  best  to  make  a  non-partisan  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  this  very  critical  administrative  question.  It  has  held 
constantly  in  view  the  fact  that  the  service  of  the  State  is  the  touchstone 
by  which  every  educational  policy  should  be  tested.  It  is  convinced  that 
its  recommendation  will,  if  adopted,  be  the  means  of  saving  some  future 
expense  in  each  of  these  States.  But  more  especially  does  it  believe  that 
the  application  of  the  principles  here  set  forth  will  effect  a  unity  both  of 
organisation  and  of  purpose  in  state  systems  of  higher  education  that  has 
not  always  characterized  these  systems  thus  far.  In  a  matter  so  vital  to 
the  interests  of  numerous  institutions  in  your  tx>dy,  however,  it  invites  the 
frank  criticism  of  this  Association. 

H.  W.  Tyxeb.  a  relation  "altogether  new"  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
about  between  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Individual  I^and-Grant  Col- 
leges; a  relation  not  required  by  any  existing  law,  open  to  question  and 
discussion  as  a  matter  of  educational  policy  and  public  interest.  In  de- 
termining the  appropriate  functions  and  relationships  of  permanent  in- 
stitutions, it  is  obviously  most  important  to  consider  all  phases.  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  the  equivalence  of  land-grant  and  other  institutions  is 
recognized.  This  is  in  accord  with  our  resolution  that  in  every  State  the 
land-grant  institution  should  do  work  of  collegiate  grade,  twth  in  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts.  To  fall  short  of  this  would  be  unworthy  of  our 
status  as  a  class. 

It  is  said  that  the  State  has  "at  all  times  the  right  to  redistribute  the 
allotment,  or  to  withdraw  it  if  it  chooses  from  any  institutional  beneficiary." 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  venture  to  question  the  legal  correctness  of  this 
proposition.     In   view,   however,  of  the   importance  of   the  continuity  of 
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policy  in  such  matters,  I  should  maintain  that  no  state  has  a  moral  right 
to  make  such  redistribution  or  withdrawal  so  long  as  the  land-grant  in- 
stitution is  carr3ring  out  the  work  entrusted  to  it  with  eflficiency  and 
economy.    To  do  so  would  sometimes  be  contrary  to  its  own  true  interests. 

In  attempting  to  deal  with  these  problems,  I  am  convinced  that  con- 
siderations of  duplication  and  economy  are  too  often  exaggerated.  I  ven- 
ture to  maintain  that  our  institutions  of  higher  education  as  a  class  are  so 
economically  conducted  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  against  any  charge  of 
wasteful  duplication.  Again,  for  the  best  development  of  any  institution 
of  education  a  high  degree  of  freedom  is  inmiensely  important.  External 
control  may  conceivably  be  wiser  in  the  abstract,  yet  less  wise  in  the  par- 
ticular instance.  This  applies  both  to  issues  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  several  States,  and  to  relations  between  state  authorities  and 
the  institutions  within  state  borders.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  imply  any 
l(M90z  faire  alternative,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  real  and  permanent  remedy 
can  rarely  be  accomplished  by  drastic  measures  or  by  outside  intervention, 
or  by  emphasis  on  arbitrary  educational  boundaries,  horizontal  or  vertical. 
It  seems  to  me  our  best  hope  lies  in  an  appeal  to  the  patriotic  cooperation, 
on  equal  terms,  of  the  institutions  in  question.  This  course  may  be  less 
speedy,  but  its  gains  should  be  durable. 

Finally,  I  should  wish  to  emphasise  the  time  factor.  We  have  here 
and  there  undoubtedly  too  many  institutions,  not  in  proportion  to  our  area 
but  in  proportion  to  our  present  population  and  our  present  resources. 
Population  and  resources  are,  however,  continually  tending  to  overtake  in- 
stitutional supply.  This  will  largely  and  increasingly  justify  such  duplica- 
tion as  exists  in  work  of  collegiate  grade.  Such  really  costly  and  un- 
justifiable duplication  as  may  exist  in  undergraduate  work  can  be  eliminated 
by  the  steady  emphasis  on  institutional  cooperation  in  the  loyal  public 
service  we  are  all  trying  to  render. 

The  President.  The  formal  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Dean 
Marston  of  Iowa. 

A.  Mahstox.  Dr.  Capen's  report  contains  much  which  is  of  such  great 
interest  and  value  to  the  representatives  of  the  land-grant  institution  as 
obviously  to  deserve  commendation  and,  hence,  to  require  no  particular  dis- 
cussion. A  few  of  his  statements  of  fact,  however,  and  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations which  he  describes  cannot  be  accepted. 

Dr.  Capen  states  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  shown  that  the 
federal  grants  for  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  are  of  such  nature  that 
the  State  has,  at  all  times,  the  right  to  redistribute  the  allotment  or  to 
withdraw  it,  if  it  chooses,  from  any  institutional  beneficiary.  The  only 
instances  in  which  the  point  has  been  made  an  issue,  so  far  as  is  known 
to  the  writer,  were  those  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  In  both  of 
these  cases,  the  State  paid  indemnity  to  the  institution  from  which  the 
grant  was  removed ;  namely,  $135,000  to  Yale  and  $40,000  to  Brown  Univer- 
sity. It  would  seem  that  institutions  may,  by  state  action,  acquire  rights 
to  the  federal  grants  which  amount  in  each  case  to  a  contract  between  the 
State  and  the  institution,  or  between  the  State  and  citizens  who  donated 
land  or  money  to  found  the  institution,  a  contract  which  cannot  legally  be 
broken  by  the  State  alone,  even  though  it  be  a  fact  that  the  national  grant 
was  made  to  the  State  and  not  to  the  institution. 
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Dr.  Capen  states  that  the  most  critical  qaestion  arising  at  present 
in  connection  with  the  redistribution  of  functions  of  higher  institutions 
(in  the  States  having  separate  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities)  re- 
lates to  the  disposition  of  work  In  engineering.  I  feel  sure,  however,  that  the 
investigators  cannot  have  overlooked  the  numerous,  widespread  and  un- 
mistakable signs  of  impending  duplication  in  agriculture.  In  Illinois,  for 
example,  one  of  the  state  normal  schools  In  reported  to  offer  a  quite  exten- 
sive course  in  agriculture  and  to  own  a  large  farm  as  part  of  its  agricul- 
tural equipment.  In  Iowa,  the  State  Teachers'  College  already  offers  con- 
siderable instruction  in  agriculture,  and  even  the  University  of  Iowa  has 
made  a  beginning  in  the  same  lines  in  its  summer  session.  Moreover,  the 
denominational  colleges  are  developing  agricultural  departments.  The 
movement  towards  very  great  extension  of  both  collegiate  and  secondary 
agricultural  education  throughout  the  country  in  the  near  future  is  so 
widespread  and  so  irresistible  as  to  resemble  some  great  process  of  nature. 

It  seems  quite  possible  that  duplication  in  agriculture  may,  at  a  not 
distant  date,  become  much  more  important  than  duplication  in  engineer- 
ing in  the  states  mentioned  by  Doctor  Capen.  No  educational  surveys  which 
neglect  this  subject  in  those  states  can  be  considered  complete  or  adequate. 
Future  generations  may  very  probably  come  to  speak  of  our  present  neglect 
of  this  subject  in  much  the  same  terms  used  by  Doctor  Capen  in  condemning 
the  duplication  in  engineering  inaugurated  fifty  years  ago. 

Doctor  Capen  states  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  recognises  in  tlie  sur- 
vey reports  that  I^nd-Grant  Colleges  are  under  obligations  to  develop  in- 
struction in  mechanic  arts  and  that  **the  term  Mechanic  arts'  has  usually 
been  interpreted  as  synonymous  with  'engineering.'"  This  is  not  a  correct 
statement  of  the  interpretations  in  question.  The  term  **mechanic  arts" 
is  much  broader  than  the  term  ^^engineering."  Mechanic  arts  includes  en- 
gineering as  one  of  its  branches.  Engineering  is  the  professional  or  col- 
legiate phase  of  mechanic  arts.  Sub-collegiate  work,  usually  carried  on 
by  extension  methods,  is  also  included.  The  terms  ''mechanic  arts"  and 
"engineering"  were  carefully  defined  in  1914  as  the  result  of  an  extensive 
investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  Land-Grant  College  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation, on  which  the  Commissioner  of  Education  himself  served  as  a  mem- 
ber*. The  definitions  recommended  by  the  committee  were  adopted  unan- 
imously and  were  conclusively  supported  by  many  citations  of  authorities 
and  practice.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  quote  from  the  1915 
presidential  address  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  the  following  paragraphs  by  President  E.  A. 
Bryan: 

"Permit  an  aside  here  to  deprecate  the  lack  of  a  proper  use  of  that 
great  and  inclusive  phrase  'the  mechanic  arts'  and  the  substitution,  therefor, 
in  common  parlance  and  college  curriculums,  of  the  subordinate  term,  'en- 
gineering.' The  term  'engineering*  by  no  means  fills  the  concept  of  the 
'mechanic  arts,'  and  a  broad  field  of  future  development  in  this  direction 
lies  even  yet  unexplored.  There  are  the  fine  arts  and  the  liberal  arts;  there 
are  also  agricultural  arts  and  household  arts;  and  there  are  the  mechanic 
arts,  which  relate  to  all  constructive  work  of  whatever  kind,  and  to  the 
manipulation  of  all  materials,  whether  of  clay,  or  wood,  or  metal  or  what 
not.    Most  of  us  have  judged  all  too  narrowly  in  the  use  which  we  have 


*Land-Grfint  CoUecre  Engineering  Association  3rd  Proc.   (1914).  pp.   13S-136. 
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made  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  technique  of  the  mechanic  arts  as  they 
lend  themselves  to  an  educational  program." 

Doctor  Capen  states  that  the  bureau's  report  on  engineering  instruction 
at  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  separate  State  Universties  contain  four  dif- 
ferent types  of  recommendations,  as  follows:* 

"1 — Recommendations  looking  toward  the  consolidation  of  all  engineer- 
ing work  at  the  Land-Grant  College." 

**2 — Recommendations  showing  the  |M>Ksibility  of  the  avoidance  of  du- 
plication in  expensive  engineering  courses,  by  the  assignment  of  certain 
branches  of  engineering  to  the  l^niversity  and  certain  other  branches  to  the 
Land-Grant  College." 

**3 — Recommendations  admitting  the  present  desirability  of  continuing 
undergraduate  work  in  the  fundamental  engineering  branches  at  both  the 
Land-Grant  College  and  the  l^niversity,  and  restricting  the  development  of 
certain  highly  specialized  lines  to  one  or  the  other  institution." 

"4 — Recommendations  urging  the  concentration  of  all  senior  college 
and  graduate  work  in  engineering  (except  agricultural  engineering)  at  the 
State  l^niversity,  and  the  development  of  only  junior  college  courses  in  en- 
gineering branches  (exception  being  made  of  agricultural  engineering 
again)  at  the  Land-Grant  College." 

The  writer  is  forced  to  say  that  he  believes  all  recommendations  of 
types  2,  3  and  4  to  be  fundamentally  wrong. 

First. — Any  restriction  of  the  land-grant  college  engineering  work  to 
less  than  the  best  and  most  complete,  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act.  As  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the 
Act  says  "college,"  not  "junior  college."  Both  senior  college  and  graduate 
work  are  proper  functions  of  colleges  and  hence  are  required  by  the  Land- 
Grant  Act.  As  to  the  spirit  of  the  law;  Senator  Morrill  himself  has  written, 
in  opposing  attempts  to  restrict  land-grant  college  instruction  to  less  than 
the  highest,  that  "Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  should  be  the  foremost 
to  be  provided  with  the  best  instruction  of  all  the  ages,"  and  again,  that  "It 
was  hoped  to  be  particularly  valuable  to  the  industrial  classes,  but  it  never 
intended  to  exclude  education  of  the  highest  dignity."t  Graduate  work  of 
one  generation  becomes  undergraduate  in  the  next.  The  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges must  progress  with  the  age.  Engineering  educators,  the  world  over, 
are  agreed  that  half-baked  engineering  education  at  any  school  is  an  edu- 
cational crime.  We  trust  our  lives  to  engineers  as  well  as  to  doctors.  We 
should  give  the  best  engineering  education  possible  or  abolish  the  school. 

Second. — All  recommendations  which,  like  those  of  types  2,  3  and  4, 
provide  for  teaching  incomplete  engineering  work  at  one  or  both  institu- 
tions, are  fundamentally  wrong,  because  they  involve  serious  educational 
inefficiency.  An  engineering  school  is  a  costly  manufacturing  plant.  The 
initial  and  aifnual  cost  of  general  engineering  equipment  and  of  the  general 
engineering  instruction  common  to  all  courses,  and  necessary  for  under- 
graduate or  even  junior  college  work,  is  high,  as  with  any  manufactur- 
ing plant,  the  cost  of  giving  additional  engineering  instruction  is  relatively 
low.  Hence,  the  fundamental  principles  of  educational  efficiency  call  for 
essentially  complete  engineering  schools  or  none.    The  loss  of  educational 


•The  quotations  are  from  Dr.  Tapen's  advance  abstract. 

tSee  letters  from  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill  written  in  1890  and  1891.  Just  after 
the  passage  of  the  second  Morrill  Act.  T^and-Orant  College  Engineering  Associa- 
tion 2nd  Proc.  (1913).  pp.  24-25. 
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efficiency  doe  to  incomplete  engineering  schoc^  is  greater  than  that  due  to 
duplication.  As  Doctor  Capen  himself  so  justly  points  out,  it  is  not  dupli- 
cation per  se  which  is  objectionable,  but  the  greater  cost  of  engineering 
education  per  student  due  to  duplication,  and  the  recommendations  for 
incomplete  engineering  schools  would  perpetuate  the  high  cost  Worse 
than  that  they  would  degrade  the  quality  of  at  l^ast  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional work. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  in  spite  of  Doctor  Capen's  position,  that  the  em- 
ployees of  the  bureau  may  have  been  influenced  unconsciously  by  mistaken 
popular  prejudice,  and  have  fixed  their  attention  too  much  upon  doing  away 
with  duplication  rather  than  upon  educational  efficiency  and  high  quality  of 
educational  work,  which  are  the  true  governing  considerations. 

Since  we  should  educate  good  engineers  or  none,  and  since  the  Land- 
Grant  Act  requires  that  engineering  be  held  on  a  par  with  agriculture,  only 
two  types  of  recommendations  as  to  engineering  instruction  in  the  case  of 
the  I^and-Grant  Colleges  and  separate  State  Universities  can  be  justified 
as  fundamentally  correct. 

1.    Consolidate  all  engineering  work  at  the  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

9,  Maintain  essentially  complete  and  well  equipped  under-graduate 
and  graduate  collegiate  engineering  schools  at  both  institutions. 

The  latter  may  be  advisable  in  some  states,  owing  to  large  population, 
special  industrial  needs,  geogri4>hical  conditions  or  the  lack  of  private 
engineering  schools,  but  incomplete  engineering  schools  and  low  grade 
engineering  instruction  are  crimes  against  educational  efficiency  and  edu- 
cational morality  and  can  never  be  justified. 

The  Cuaibman.  Dean  £.  F.  Coddington  of  Ohio  will  close  the  formal 
discu.ssion. 

£.  F.  CoDDiKOTOK.  Is  wss  easy  to  predict  that  the  storm  center  of  this 
discussion  would  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  separate  land-grant  institutions. 
I  do  not  represent  this  type  and  cannot  intelligently  or  with  propriety 
enter  upon  this  phase  of  its  discussion.  I  may  properly  consider  one  point 
^made  by  Dr.  Capen,  namely:  the  efficiency  or  lack  ot  efficiency  in  institu- 
tions, due  to  organization. 

The  bureau  is  endeavoring  to  assist  the  separate  Land-Grant  Colleges  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  educational  policies  and  conditions  of  their  re- 
si>ective  States,  in  order  that  they  may  work  in  harmony  with  tiieir  sister 
institutions,  the  State  Universities;  a  valuable  service  and  deserving  of  high 
commendation.  It  can  render  another  service  to  the  Land-Grant  Colleges 
that  are  connected  with  the  State  Universities,  which  I  will  attempt  to  define. 
The  State  Universities  have  developed  along  the  lines  of  and  with  the  same 
ideals  as  the  traditional  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.  In  such  institutions 
practical  studies  are  largely  excluded,  the  desire  often  being  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  "the  infonna- 
tion  thus  acquired  will  be  of  service  to  humanity.  It  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  these  boundaries  will  extended  further  in  such  an  institution  than 
in  one  where  only  useful  information  is  sought;  but  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  much  of  this  knowledge  has  little  or  no  practical  value. 

Now  this  would  not  be  objectionable  if  it  did  not  lead  to  certain  other 
tendencies.  In  such  an  institution  each  instructor  not  only  endeavors  to 
add  his  mite  to  this  increase  in  his  chosen  field,  but  also  tries  to  prepare 
his  students  and  instil  into  their  mind  the  desire  to  continue  work  in  this 
same  field.     Professors  of  mathematics  attempt  to  make  mathematicians. 
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and  professors  of  physics,  physici^s.  The  hoi  polloi  are  weeded  out  of  its 
elementary  mathematics  classes  and  the  more  promising  students  en- 
couraged to  take  advanced  courses.  A  professor  of  mathematics  who  is 
also  a  departmental  head  and  dean  of  his  college  rejoices  that  he  is  no 
longer  connected  with  an  engineering  institution,  because  enginereing  stu- 
dents learn  no  mathematics.  I  believe  his  opinion  is  not  well  founded. 
However,  even  if  his  opinion  is  not  justified,  surely  he  could  not  have  been 
an  efficient  instructor  for  engineering  students.  If  the  facts  were  known, 
perhaps  he  left  the  engineering  institution  because  he  had  these  ideas  as  to 
the  mathematical  field,  and  the  question  arises,  how  many  such  instructors 
in  mathematics  may  there  be  left  in  engineering  institutions?  That  there 
are  others  is  quite  evident  I  recently  asked  an  instructor  in  mathematics 
this  question:  "Do  you  professors  endeavor  to  make  mathematicians  of 
your  engineering  students  or  do  you  recognise  that  that  is  impossible,  with 
at  least  90  percent  of  them,. and  therefore  do  what  you  can  to  teach  them 
practical  mathematics?"  He  stated  that  one-third  of  the  instructors  did 
recognise  the  impossibility  of  producing  mathematicians,  and  were  endeavor- 
ing so  to  adapt  their  teaching  that  engineering  students  might  get  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  and  espe- 
cially of  calculus,  and  that  the  other  two-thirds  were  still  endeavoring  to 
produce  mathematicians,  and  that  their  students  failed  to  get  any  working 
conception  of  calculus. 

If  these  tendencies  are  to  be  found  in  separate  Land-Grant  Colleges, 
where  applied  rather  than  pure  mathematics  are  inferentially  at  least  the 
goal,  what  may  we  expect  to  find  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  that  are  con- 
nected with  the  State  Universities  where  the  ambition  of  most  of  the  in- 
structors in  mathematics  is  to  become  eminent  in  some  branch  of  pure 
mathematics?  Professor  C.  R.  Mann,  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education,  states  (Ames  meeting,  page  77)  that  of  200  stu- 
dents graduated  at  10  institutions  of  state  university  grade,  52  percent 
barely  passed  in  physics;  45  percent  in  mechanics;  51  percent  in  foreign 
languages;  35  percent  in  calculus;  35  percent  in  English;  22  percent  in 
chemistry.  It  would  appear  that  the  chemists  are  doing  better  work  with 
their  students  than  the  mathematicians.  That  statement  certainly  estab- 
lishes inefficiency. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  able  to  ascertain  that  its  follow- 
ing statement  4s  true,  namely:  that  "first  of  all  it  has  emphasized  the  com- 
plete educational  equivalence  of  the  work  done  in  the  collegiate  department 
of  the  Land-Grant  College  to  that  done  in  the  State  University,"  then  it  can 
certainly  obtain  evidence  to  show  whether  or  not  the  fundamental  sciences 
are  efficiently  taught  to  engineering  students.  This  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  we  have  to  content.  It  is  a  hard  problem  to  solve.  Per- 
haps an  outside  agency  could  help  us.  Some  institutions  complain  that 
they  cannot  get  mathematics  or  physics  taught  in  the  arts  department, 
and  have  established  separate  departments.  Perhaps  this  is  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is.  My  object  in  this 
statement  is  to  show  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  separate  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  to  take  hold  of  this  problem,  and  without  difficulty  to  handle 
it;  whereas  in  some  of  the  combined  institutions  the  proposition  is  much 
more  difficult.  There  the  department  is  autonomous,  and  if  such  a  depart- 
ment is  not  doing  good  work,  and  we  cannot  convince  it  of  this  fact,  we  are 
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helpless;  hot  if  we  could  get  help  from  the  Boreaa  of  EducatkMiy  it  would 
be  of  great  benefit. 

H.  J.  Watebs.  I  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  the  task  which  the  Bureau 
of  Education  entered  upon  when  it  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  authority 
of  some  of  tlic  States  to  give  definite  and  detailed  advice  regarding  the 
adjustment  of  differences  (between  the  state  educational  institutions.  The 
large  and  important  official  relation  which  the  bureau  sustains  to  our  state 
institutions  makes  the  undertaking  of  which  I  have  Just  spoken  all  the 
more  delicate  and  difficult 

Frankly,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education 
cannot  go  further  than  to  lay  down  general  principles  and  let  the  people 
of  each  state  undertake  the  task  of  applying  these  principles  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  differences  existing  among  their  educational  institutions.  For 
the  bureau  or  any  other  outside  agency  to  undertake  to  adjust  these  dif- 
ferences without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  local  traditions  and  local 
needs,  is  certain  to  result  unfortunately. 

I  was  much  interested  in  Dr.  Capen*s  paper.  He  has  aided  mc  in  my 
thinking  regarding  some  of  the  phases  of  the  general  situation.  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  have  the  Bureau  of  Education  recognise  that  the 
work  done  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  is  equivalent  to  that  done  in  the 
State  Universities  in  the  major  and  important  lines.  The  latter  named 
institutions  have  been  slow  to  recognise  this  fact. 

I  welcome  the  suggestion  to  divide  the  field  of  these  rival  institutions 
into  major  and  minor  lines.  It  cannot  fail  greatly  to  simplify  the  prot>- 
lem  of  differentiating  l>etween  these  institutions,  once  we  agree  on  what 
are  the  major  lines  for  each  and  which  are  the  minor  activities.  I  maintain 
that  under  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  Morrill  Act  and  according  to 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts, 
and  household  arts  are  major  lines  for  that  group  of  institutions.  All 
other  subjects  must  be  regarded  as  of  minor  importance.  The  Land-Grant 
College  has  no  reasonable  ground  for  objection  to  the  State  maintaining 
other  institutions  in  which  these  subjects  are  taught,  but  it  can  reasonably 
object  to  any  of  these  lines  being  developed  as  major  lines  at  any  other 
state  institution.  Within  the  needs  and  the  means  of  the  State  there  should 
l)e  no  limit  imposed  to  the  development  of  work  in  these  three  major  lines 
at  the  Stute  Oillej^e. 

I  do  not  l<now  whether  those  who  made  the  survey  to  which  Dr.  Capen 
referred  in  which  it  was  reconiniended  that  engineering  be  split  horizontally 
and  only  the  first  two  years  of  the  work  in  this  line  be  given  at  the  I.And- 
Grant  College,  while  work  extending  over  the  full  college  course  be  given 
at  the  State  University,  realized  fully  the  effect  of  putting  such  a  sugges- 
tion into  effect.  The  effect  would  be  completely  to  destroy  professional 
engineering  at  the  Agricultural  College  and  to  transfer  all  of  this  work  to 
the  University.  It  were  far  better  to  meet  the  issue  squarely,  by  advising 
the  transfer  of  the  engineering  division,  root  and  branch,  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity than  to  accept  the  principle  that  one  of  the  major  lines' at  the  Land- 
Grant  College  may  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  minor.  Such  a  recommenda- 
tion is  in  effect  a  contradiction  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  first  part 
of  Dr.  Caj)eirs  paper  that  the  two  classes  of  institutions  are  equal  in  their 
major   lines   and   would    give   the   State   University   tlie   authority   of  the 
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Federal  Bureau  of  Education  for  claiming  superiority  in  rank.  I  hope 
sincerely  that  the  report  may  be  modified  before  it  is  promulgated. 

I  regret  also  to  learn  from  Dr.  Capen's  paper  that  it  is  proposed  by  the 
board  of  education  to  restrict  graduate  work  in  engineering  in  the  State 
of  Washington  to  the  University.  The  effect  of  this  suggestion,  if  accepted, 
would  be  to  weaken  the  undergraduate  work  in  engineering  at  the  Wash- 
ington State  College.  If  we  do  only  undergraduate  work  in  the  I^and-Grant 
Colleges,  it  is  sure  to  be  weak  undergraduate  work.  This  is  true  of  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  as  well  as  of  engineering. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  be  left 
free  to  develop '  along  their  major  lines  without  restriction,  vertically  as 
well  as  horizontally.  The  minor  lines  in  these  institutions  should  receive 
only  such  encouragement  and  development  as  is  necessary  to  give  these 
students  a  sound  education  in  agriculture,  engineering,  and  home  economics. 
Beyond  this  point  the  Land-Grant  College  has  no  right  to  attempt  to  develop 
its  work,  but  in  this  field  there  should  t>e  no  restrictions  imposed. 

HowAmo  Edwardb.  The  Land-Grant  College  originated  not  with  the 
State  but  with  the  Federal  Government,  from  which  the  State  accepted 
certain  proposals.  Those  proposals  carried  with  them  certain  obligations  on 
the  part  of  the  State.  Now,  in  consideration  of  this  subject  so  far,  em- 
phasis has  been  laid  not  on  the  obligation  of  the  State  toward  the  Federal 
Government,  but  on  local  conditions  within  the  State.  I  maintain  that 
these  I^nd-Grant  Colleges  are  not  separate,  disassociated,  independent,  un- 
connected, uncorrelated  institutions.  The  welfare,  the  general  prosperity, 
and  certainly  the  character  of  each  individual  institution  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  full,  combined,  organised  body  of  Land-Grant  Colleges.  The 
State,  when  it  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  Federal  Government  in  regard 
to  these  schools,  also  accepted  a  duty  to  the  idea  itself,  towards  the  devel- 
opment of  what  we  may  call  college  education  directed  towards  industrial 
pursuits.  Now  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  Land-Grant  College  is 
united  with  another  institution  and  made  a  State  University  on  the  land- 
grant  basis  in  part,  or  whether  it  is  established  as  a  separate  Land-Grant 
College,  the  obligation  is  the  same,  and  that  obligation  is  to  allow  a  just 
development  vertically  on  the  land-grant  foundation.  The  institutions 
created  were  colleges.  Collegiate  rank  is  even  emphasized  in  the  Morrill 
Act  of  1890  by  the  implications  created  in  the  statement  that  in  the  several 
states  where  the  division  of  the  funds  was  possible  desired,  "institutions" — 
the  word  "college"  is  not  used  in  that  connection — for  colored  students 
might  be  created  and  the  funds  might  be  divided;  but  in  the  general  course 
of  the  acts  under  which  the  States  accepted  the  grants  from  the  Federal 
Government,  the  word  "college"  with  all  its  implications,  is  consistently 
used.  Now,  if  a  procedure  is  adopted  in  any  state  which  virtually  lowers 
the  activities,  the  dignity  and  the  standing  of  the  Land-Grand  College  of  * 
that  State,  implications  are  created  which  extend  over  the  whole  series  of 
land-grant  institutions  throughout  the  United  States.  It  may  be  that  in- 
stitutions in  some  stronger  states,  like  Iowa,  for  instance,  can  withstand 
such  implications;  but  those  of  the  smaller  states  might  not  be  able  to  resist 
the  influences  thus  brought  to  bear. 

While,  therefore,  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  its  ex-cathedra  recom- 
mendations as  the  result  of  its  surveys,  seems  to  be  considering  merely 
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a  local  situatk>ii«  it  really  is  unfavorably  affecting  the  standing  of  a  great 
educational  organiiwtion  throughout  the  entire  country. 

W.  M.  Rjoof.  This  question  of  educational  surreys  is  perhaps  even 
more  pertinent  to  conditions  in  the  South  than  to  conditions  elsewhere, 
because  in  almost  every  Southern  State  there  exists  a  Land-Grant  College 
and  a  separate  State  University. 

The  principle  objection  to  this  form  of  investigation  is  in  the  opinion 
generally  held,  I  believe,  by  the  I^nd-Grant  Colleges,  that  the  Bureau  of 
Kducation  is  not  as  well  equipped  to  evaluate  their  work  as  it  is  that  of 
the  State  Universities. 

Of  course  I  assume  that  the  bureau  brings  to  its  aid  experts  in  tech- 
nical and  industrial  education;  and  yet,  beginning  with  a  most  unfortunate 
publication  of  some  years  ago  which  sought  to  classify  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country — a  publication  promptly  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation and  in  a  sense  apologized  for — ^the  bureau  has  never  shown  quite 
the  sympathy  for  the  I^and-Grant  Colleges  that  it  has  manifested  towards 
the  strictly  classical  institutions. 

Unfortunately,  too,  these  investigational  surveys  have  usually  been  an 
outcome  of  a  controversy  t>etween  institutions  in  the  State  "surveyed." 
While  I  am  sure  the  bureau  has  never  entered  a  state  without  an  invitation, 
yet  too  often  there  was  the  suspicion  tlwt  the  request  or  legal  authority 
was  inspired  by  one  party  to  the  controversy. 

If  a  survey  is  to  be  made,  both  the  parties  at  interest  should  have  a 
voice  in  selecting  the  jurymen  who  are  to  sit  on  the  case.  From  opinions 
freely  expressed  in  some  of  the  States  surveyed,  it  would  seem  that  the 
investigators  have  not  been  regarded  as  altogether  competent  in  the  sense 
that  they  were  not  equally  familiar  with  the  purposes  and  methods  of  the 
several  institutions  coming  within  the  scope  of  their  investigations. 

Dr.  Capen's  paper  is  certainly  a  classic  in  expression,  and  contains 
some  fine  truths  and  very  clear  generalisations  of  principles  we  have  all 
vaguely  held.  I  trust  that  its  value  in  clarifying  issues  and  in  generalizing 
certain  important  fundamental  principles  will  not  be  obscured  by  specific 
recommendations  that  can  only  pour  oil  on  the  fires  of  controversy  already 
raging  in  some  of  the  States  which  have  been  surveyed. 

K.  O.  Holland.  During  my  educational  experience  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  l)oth  a  separate  university  and  a  separate  land-grant  institution. 
I  have  seen  both  sides.  I  have  come  into  direct  vital  touch  in  the  State  of 
Washington  with  some  of  the  difficulties  that  attend  a  so-called  educational 
survey.  1  l)elie<'e  from  what  1  have  seen  in  Indiana,  that,  while  the  charge 
of  duplication  in  many  res])ects  is  false  and  futile,  much  saving  may  be 
made  by  eliminating  certain  kinds  of  duplication. 

In  a  large  state  like  Washington,  450  miles  square,  its  population 
divided  into  two  large  districts,  certain  exceptional  difficulties  must  be  con- 
sidered and  overcome.  Doubtless  t>oth  institutions  have  erred  in  bygone 
years  in  the  formulation  of  their  curricula,  in  failing  to  recognize  their 
proper  major  line  developments. 

I  heartily  endorse  President  Waters'  point  of  view  that  we  in  the  land- 
grant  institutions  should  prosecute  our  work  along  the  large  lines,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Junior  college  work  will  not  prove  satisfactory. 
If  any  reorganization  is  brought  about  in  Washington  it  should  be  along 
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the  lines  of  restriction  within  major  subject  lines.  Economy  and  efficiency 
cannot  otherwise  be  obtained. 

We  feel  in  Washington  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  engineering  instruc- 
tion is  recommended  hy  the  experts  to  be  curtailed  at  the  State  College 
while  no  such  restrictions  are  set  for  the  State  University;  that  as  much 
latitude  is  given  to  the  University  as  is  given  to  us  in  home  economics.  The 
only  major  field  left  to  us  is  agriculture,  and  even  here  attempts  to  dupli- 
cate our  work  have  been  made. 

I  believe  that  had  a  little  more  care  been  given  to  the  survey  recently 
conducted  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  would  have  been  modified.  Six  or  seven  weeks  is  entirely  too 
short  a  time  for  a  group  of  experts  to  devote  to  a  great  state  when  they 
must  consider  both  present  conditions  and  future  developments.  Dr.  Capen 
had  a  very  difficult  and  in  some  respects  an  impossible  task  to  do  in  this 
brief  time. 

The  President.     I  will  ask  Doctor  Capen  to  close  the  discussion. 

S.  P.  Capex.  I  regret  that  Doctor  Claxton  is  not  able  to. make  this 
final  statement,  not  only  on  account  of  his  health  but  because  there  are 
some  general  ideas  that  he  has  in  respect  to  this  matter  that  I  wish  might 
be  expressed  today  to  your  body. 

(>n  certain  {joints  that  the  discussion  has  brought  out,  however,  we 
ought  for  own  sake  to  make  our  position  clear.  I  seem  to  have  sensed 
the  implication  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  intruding  upon  the 
States  in  the  guise  of  an  investigator,  and  that  the  propriety  of  its  action 
in  so  doing  is  questioned.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  never  of  its  own  initiative  attempted  to  make  any 
sort  of  investigation  in  any  state.  We  have  been  urged,  with  an  insistency 
of  which  perhaps  you  gentlemen  are  not  aware,  to  assist  15  or  20  States  in 
making  educational  surveys  of  one  kind  or  another.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
educational  suFveys  are  now  the  fashion.  At  any  rate,  many  people  believe 
that  they  want  them  very  badly  and  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  is 
peculiarly  qualified  to  render  this  service,  since  it  has  no  direct  connection 
with  local  administrative  agencies.  I  think  they  are  entirely  right  in  this 
view.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  peculiarly  qualified,  both  by  reason  of 
its  aloofness  from  partisanship  and  by  reason,  of  its  knowledge  of  educa- 
tional conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  have  a  hand,  at  least,  in 
educational  surveys. 

Our  position  has  been  that  of  a  judge  before  whom  a  case  is  tried.  It 
will  probably  be. admitted  by  those  who  have  spoken  this  afternoon  that 
there  is  a  very  serious  controversy  in  all  the  States  into  which  we  have 
entered  as  university  surveyors.  As  we  see  it  from  the  outside,  it  is  more 
serious  than  you  gentlemen  believe.  It  is  a  condition  highly  deleterious  to 
educational  progress  in  the  United  States  that  there  should  be  so  much 
animosity  as  commonly  exists  between  the  two  types  of  institutions  con- 
cerned. A  tremendous  amount  of  evidence  is  submitted  to  every  sflrvey 
conunittee  bearing  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  We  are  expected 
to  pass  on  this  evidence.  We  may  not  be  experts  in  the  particular  line 
under  discussion,  but  we  are  supposed  to  have  general  knowledge  of  the 
field  and  to  be  non-partisan;  and  we  are  asked  to  give  an  opinion.  In 
effect,  as  I  have  said,  the  case  is  tried  before  us  as  judges.  In  nearly  every 
survey,  also,  we  have  associated  with  ourselves  persons  outside  of  the  bureau 
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staff.  Generally  there  have  been  more  outsiders — acceptable  in  each  case 
to  the  state  officials  who  have  asked  for  the  surrey — ^than  representatives 
of  the  bureau  itself.  Thus  our  judgment  has  been  diluted  or  reinforced, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  by  that  of  persons  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  educational  administration. 

In  the  beginning  the  Bureau  did  not  plan  to  publish  the  results  oi 
surveys.  The  report  of  the  first  university  survey,  that  of  the  University 
of  Oregon,  was  published  by  the  institution  concerned.  Later  on  it  ap- 
peared, however,  that  a  survey  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  study  of  current  edu- 
cational conditions.  It  has  more  than  local  interest.  It  is  similar  to  the 
studies  we  are  publishing  all  the  time.  For  the  information  of  the  country, 
therefore,  these  documents  ought  to  be  circulated.  We  ought  to  be  put  on 
record,  also,  and  made  to  be  consistent  as  far  as  possible.  For  these 
reasons  the  commissioner  has  ruled  that  all  other  educational  surveys  made 
by  the  bureau  should  be  published  by  the  bureau  and  circulated  as  widely 
as  possible. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  divinely  inspired,  nor  do  we  wish  to  assume  a 
papal  attitude  towards  education,  and  certainly  not  towards  the  Land-Grant 
Colleges.  All  that  we  have  attempted  to  do  is  to  be  of  assistance  in  what 
the  States  themselves  have  regarded  as  an  emergency.  It  may  be  that  we 
were  wrong  In  yielding  to  state  demands.  I  am  not  yet  convinced,  even 
by  this  discussion,  that  we  were.  I  think  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  service 
that  we  ought  to  render,  and  if  it  meets  with  criticism  and  opposition  we 
ought  to  take  these  as  part  of  our  general  responsibility  as  public  servants. 
I  f  you  can  prove  to  us  that  we  have  l>een  entirely  mistaken  in  the  principles 
we  have  proposed,  undoubtedly  we  shall  change  both  principles  and  applica- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  every  survey  stands  on  its  own  bottom  as  a  piece 
of  work  primarily  of  a  scientific  nature,  done  by  the  scientific  method  and 
in  the  scientific  spirit.  We  put  it  forward  as  something  which  the  facts 
themselves  justify.    If  they  do  not  justify  it,  it  is  of  itself  condemned. 

I  have  not  prepared  this  rebuttal  beforehand  and  it  is  rather  random. 
My  principal  point,  however,  is  that  we  have  attempted  nothing  at  all  in 
the  way  of  control  or  direction  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  as  such.  We 
have  simply  served  as  judges,  or  as  surgeons  if  you  choose,  in  cases  of  state 
difficulties. 

I  should  like  to  mention  one  or  two  other  questions  raised  in  the 
discussion.  Dean  Marston  questioned  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  that 
a  state  has  a  right  to  re-distribute  the  allotment  of  government  money  to 
educational  institutions,  or  to  discontinue  its  support  of  any  particular  in- 
stitution. The  bureau  has  the  legal  decisions  on  that  point.  I  presume  you 
do  not  wish  to  be  Iwred  by  a  full  reading  of  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  decisions  in  the  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  cases,  which  were  men- 
tioned, confirm  my  assertion.  This  right  is  even  more  vigorously  stated 
in  several  other  court  decisions,  notably  in  the  cases  of  Wyoming  and 
Florida.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  in  regard  to  this  point,  which  I  do  not 
regaifl  as  particularly  important.  I  allude  to  it  now  merely  that  the  argu- 
ment may  be  complete  and  that  you  may  understand  the  basis  on  which  the 
statement  was  made. 

I  am  not  certain  that  President  Waters  may  not  be  jright  fundamentally 
in  his  proposition  that  it  is  the  place  of  the  bureau  to  enunciate  general 
principles  and  not  to  make  specific  application  of  them.  However,  you 
cannot  enunciate  general  principles  that  are  worth  the  paper  they  arc 
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written  on  without  a  minute  study  of  local  conditions.  The  principles 
laid  down  in  all  our  survey  work  have  arisen  out  of  a  study  of  local  con- 
ditions such  as  the  bureau  was  never  before  in  a  position  to  make,  such 
as  we  never  could  make  from  our  office.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  just 
exactly  the  type  of  detailed  study  which  we  have  undertaken,  faulty  thpugh 
it  is,  as  I  know — I  accept  President  Holland's  criticism  that  we  have 
often  been  forced  to  work  too  hastily — will  be  of  assistance  to  the  educators 
of  the  country. 

If  you  do  not  like  our  solution  of  a  particular  problem,  you  do  not 
need  to  adopt  it;  and  if  you  can  convince  us  that  we  are  wrongs  we  will 
never  suggest  that  solution  again.  But  the  facts  on  which  the  conclusions 
are  based  are  after  all  the  most  important  result  of  a  survey.  These,  if 
they  can  be  documented,  must  be  acknowledged,  however  painful  they 
may  be. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this  matter  to  you. 
I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  setting  forth  the  spirit  in  which  we  have  under- 
taken this  work.  It  is  not  a  task  which  one  would  engage  in  for  any  pur- 
pose except  to  be  of  service.  Quite  the  most  disagreeable  job  in  the 
world  is  to  attempt  to  make  an  educational  survey.  One  is  certainly  not 
persona  grata  while  it  is  being  made,  and  one  meets  very  few  state  officials 
with  whom  any  measure  of  popularity  whatsoever  is  afterwards  preserved. 

On  motion,  the  division  adjourned. . 
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SECTION   ON    EXPERIMENT   STATION   WORK 

AfTEIXOOX   SESfTOK,   WEDKCgDAT,   NOVKMBBE    15,   1916 

The  station  section  was  called  to  order  at  3  p.  m^  by  the  chairman, 
B.  W.  Kilgorc  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Chaibman.  Director  R.  I*  Watts  of  Pennsylvania  will  discuss  the 
""Shaping  Results  of  Experiment  Station  Work  for  Extension  Uses." 

Shaping  Resultc  op  Rbk aech  Wobk  por  ErrEKsiox  Uses 
Br  R.  L.  Wattb 

The  achievements  of  agricultural  extension  depend  mainly  upon  four 
factors:  (1)  adequate  financial  support;  (9)  properly  trained  specialists; 
(3)  information  of  vital  importance  on  production  and  marketing;  (4)  the 
effective  presentation  of  data  relating  to  farm  practices. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  extension  workers  as  well  as  farmers  must 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  new  and  important  lessons. 
Our  whole  extension  service  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  results  obtained 
by  the  various  research  institutions.  Never  before  have -these  institutions 
had  such  opportunities  and  such  effective  machinery  to  utilize  *Ho  cash  in," 
data  of  real  value.  In  this  connection,  should  we  not  bear  in  mind  that 
facts  rarely  speak  for  themselves?  Somebody  must  speak  for  them.  The 
results  and  the  value  of  their  application  may  be  perfectly  clear  to  the 
investigator  himself,  and  perhaps  to  other  well-trained  scientists,  but  unless 
they  are  reshaped,  translated,  clarified  and  popularised  they  will  not  be 
heeded  by  the  millions  of  people  who  help  defray  the  expenses  of  the  in- 
vestigations and  for  the  benefit  of  whom  investigations  are  conducted. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  conduct  an  experiment  and  to  arrive  at 
satis  factor}'  conclusions;  but  as  an  economic  proposition,  its  completion 
merely  marks  the  beginning  of  the  project  The  experiment  may  be  prac- 
tically useless  unless  special  and  perhaps  unusual  efforts  are  made  to  convey 
the  results  to  the  fields  and  barns  where  they  can  be  applied. 

At  this  point,  it  seems  desirable  to  raise  the  question,  ""who  should  be 
the  translator  of  experimental  data?"  Is  this  the  business  of  the  teacher 
or  of  the  extension  specialist,  or  should  the  experimenter  himself  determine 
and  execute  the  plan  which  is  to  be  used?  There  are  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  employment  of  specialists  for  this  task  who  may  be  connected  with 
either  the  extension  service  or  the  experiment  station.  Such  men  should 
know  the  relative  merits  of  different  methods  of  presentation — bulletins, 
charts,  graphs,  photographs,  tables  and  curves.  They  should  also  be  ex- 
perts in  the  technic  of  making  and  presenting  graphic  illustrations.  The 
services  of  such  an  expert  in  each  institution  would  be  of  inestimable  value. 
But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  experimenter  should  know 
the  results  better  than  anyone  else,  and  that  he,  too,  is  most  anxious  to 
have  the  results  benefit  the  people  for  whom  the  experiment  was  made. 
It  is  imi>ortant,  then,  for  him  to  study  methods  of  presentation,  and  to 
translate  his  data  into  the  most  effective  form,  which  perhaps  can  be 
improved  on  by  the  special  translator. 
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Most  of  the  institutions  now  publish  technical  bulletins  or  papers 
which  are  not  intended  primarily  for  extension  uses.  In  the  preparation  of 
all  other  material,  whatever  its  form,  we  should  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  intended  for  farmers  and  that  most  farmers  have  not  had  technical 
training.  The  number  of  college  men  engaged  in  practical  agricultural 
pursuits  is  rapidly  increasing,  but  the  proportion  of  such  men  to  the  total 
population  of  farmers  will  remain  small  for  many  years.  This  makes  it 
imperative  to  shape  research  results  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  be 
readily  understood  by  the  farmer  whose  education  perhaps  has  not  ex- 
tended beyond  the  grade  school  of  the  rural  district.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  bulletin  or  chart  should  be  stripped  of  the  simpler,  well-known 
and  commonly  used  terms,  as  nitrogen,  protein,  etc.,  but  that  technical 
terms  and  expressions  should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible. 

The  farmer  is  a  business  man.  He  earns  a  living  by  producing  and 
selling  farm  products.  He  thinks  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  and  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact  should  be  taken  whenever  possible  in  the  presentation 
of  experimental  data  for  his  consideration.  The  dollar  method  appeals 
to  him  and  is  most  likely  to  hold  his  attention.  The  farmer,  too,  is  a  busy 
man.    He  seldom  has  time  to  study  massive  material. 

Although  material  is  prepared  primarily  for  the  farmer,  extension 
specialists  and  county  extension  representatives  can  use  the  same  material. 
In  the  majority  of  instances,  presentations  which  are  satisfactory  for  the 
farmer  will  also  meet  the  needs  of  extension  workers. 

The  working  plan,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  conform  to  a  few  funda- 
mental principles,  which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  The  eye  is  more  receptive  of  knowledge  than  the  ear.  We  remem- 
ber what  we  see  better  than  what  we  hear.  Every  school  teacher  realizes 
this  fact.  In  recognition  of  this  principle,  photographs,  graphs,  maps  and 
curves  are  important  means  of  presenting  results. 

9.  Simplicity  is  an  essential  element.  A  simple  presentation,  what- 
ever the  form,  is  always  the  most  forceful. 

3.  Brevity  counts  for  effectiveness.  The  value  of  a  bulletin  or  chart 
does  not  depend  upon  a  large  anM>unt  of  material  crowded  into  it.  It 
is  better  to  present  a  few  facts  in  a  striking  manner  rather  than  many 
without  prominence  given  to  any  of  them. 

4.  Clarity  is  absolutely  essential.  This  may  require  the  use  of  graphic 
illustrations  and  explanations  which  may  seem  longer  than  necessary  to 
the  investigator  who  made  the  experiment  and  who  understands  the  minute 
details  of  the  project  and  its  results. 

5.  A  popular  style  of  presentation  is  necessary.  Photographs^  are 
particularly  valuable  and  the  language  itself  should  be  of  a  style  which 
will  be  pleasing  to  the  reader. 

The  bulletin  and  circular  method  of  presentation  is  popular  with  the 
investigator.  After  conducting  an  experiment  for  months  or  perhaps  years, 
he  is  anxious  to  report  results.  He  has  been  deeply  absorbed  in  the  in- 
vestigation. He  believes  that  the  results  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
State  and  perhaps  to  the  Nation,  and  he  is  certain  that  a  comprehensive 
report  should  be  prepared.  A  great  mass  of  data — figures,  descriptions 
and  explanations — all  apparently  important  are  before  him.  He  begins  to 
write.  Page  after  page  is  prodnced,  and,  finally,  after  covering  a  ream  of 
paper,  more  or  less,  the  manuscript  is  completed,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  satisfaction,  he  submits  the  paper  to  the  director  of  the  experiment 
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station.  It  may  or  may  not  be  reduced  in  volume  l)efore  being  sent  to 
the  printer.  In  too  many  instances,  we  fear,  graphic  presoitation,  sim- 
plicity, brevity,  clarity  and  style  receive  very  little  consideration.  If  an 
investigator  has  discussed  a  truth  that  is  worth  while,  it  should  be  pre- 
sented in  a  convincing  manner.  The  author  should  have  a  conference  with 
the  station  director  and  the  editor  about  the  sise  of  the  bulletin  and 
methods  of  presentation  before  he  begins  to  write.  There  seems  to  be  an 
agreement  of  opinion  among  station  worlcers  that  most  bulletins  are  too 
long.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  however,  to  convince  the  author  that,  gen- 
crfllly  speaking,  a  16-page  bulletin  is  more  effective  than  one  double  that 
.si»c.  The  old  saying  that  few  souls  are  saved  after  the  first  SO  minutes 
of  a  sermon  probably  applies  equally  well  to  preaching  the  gospel  of 
good  farming  by  bulletins  that  contain  more  than  30  pages,  unless  they  are 
for  reference  purposes  only. 

Tabh9  in  bulletins  and  on  charts  are  indispensable.  They  make  it 
possible  to  present  a  mass  of  data  in  the  most  condensed  form.  But  tables 
are  not  attractive.  Farmers  seldom  have  the  interest  or  the  patience  to 
sift  information  from  them,  especially  if  they  are  massive.  Extension 
workers  are  too  busy  to  spend  the  time  necessary  to  pick  the  kernels  from 
a  great  array  of  statistics.  This  work  should  be  done  for  them  as  wdl  as 
for  the  farmers.  Massive  tables  are  necessary  in  keeping  records,  but 
they  should  not  be  used  in  bulletins,  nor  on  lantern  slides  or  charts,  unless 
there  are  special  reasons  for  doing  so.    Condensed  tables  may  be  effective. 

Photographs,  if  good  and  appropriate,  are  always  effective.  They  at- 
tract attention  and  present  results  in  a  striking  manner.  It  is  not  always 
necessary  to  use  full  page  or  even  half-page  illustrations.  A  large  number 
of  small  pictures  may  be  better  than  a  few  large  ones,  but  they  must  be 
first  class.     Many  a  good  bulletin  is  spoiled  by  poor  illustrations. 

Charts  of  various  descriptions  are  generally  employed.  Those  with 
photographs  (which  may  be  colored),  formulas  and  short  sentences  are 
highly  effective.  There  is  a  large  field  for  the  use  of  skilfully  designed 
charts. 

Graphs  are  exceedingly  useful  in  the  preparation  of  bulletins,  circulars, 
charts  and  lantern  illustrations.  They  appeal  to  the  vision  and  present 
facts  in  a  striking  manner  and  in  their  true  proportion.  A  properly  de- 
signed chart  is  easily  analyzed,  perhaps  without  any  mental  effort,  and 
the  interpretation  may  be  almost  instantaneous.  By  an  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  bulletins  and  circulars,  wc  are  convinced  that  graphs  of 
various  forms,  especially  horizontal  bars,  squares  and  circles,  are  not  cm- 
ployed  as  generally  as  they  should  be.  Colors  may  bt»  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  making  of  graphs. 

Maps  can  be  employed  in  presenting  results  of  economic  importance 
to  certain  counties  and  districts.  When  the  results  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  as  applied  to  different  areas,  maps  will  prove 
especially  valuable. 

Curves  are  used  to  a  large  extent  in  bulletins  and  on  charts.  Some  of 
them  serve  their  purpose  very  well,  while  others  must  seem  complicated  to 
the  average  farmer.  The  curve,  although  easily  read  and  understood,  has 
a  technical  appearance.  However,  it  facilitates  the  charting  of  a  mass 
of  material  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  In  many  instances  the  curve  is 
superior  to  tables  as  a  method  of  presentation,  and  not  infrequently  it  is 
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better  than  horizontal  bars  and  other  forms  of  graphs.    It  also  permits  of 
finer  interpretation  than  any  other  metlK>d. 

E.  A.  Burnett  of  Nebraska.  Posters  have  been  used  with  success  in 
many  instances  in  presenting  experimental  data  for  extension  purposes. 
For  example,  potato  posters  showing  the  effects  of  scab,  dry  rot,  and 
other  diseases,  with  suggested  treatment,  are  more  effective  than  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  experiments  themselves. 

Many  authors  seem  unwilling  to  present  a  summary  of  their  work 
giving  practical  instructions  to  the  farmer,  but  feel  that  they  must  discuss 
methods  in  detail  for  the  benefit  of  scientific  workers  even  though  the  bul- 
letin is  designed  for  popular  use.  For  example,  a  SOO-page  bulletin  from 
Nebraska  shows  in  detail  the  methods  by  which  much  experimental  work 
was  done,  the  data  being  tabulated  in  technical  form.  This  bulletin  is 
suitable  for  the  use  of  technical  experimenters  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
but  entirely  unsuitable  for  popular  use.  It  represents  an  extensive  piece 
of  research  work  which  protmbly  will  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  author 
among  men  interested  in  his  subject.  Where  a  bulletin  of  this  nature  is 
published,  some  person  acquainted  with  the  practical  application  of  the 
experiment  should  take  the  results  and  place  them  in  graphic  form  for 
popular  use.  We  try  in  our  popular  bulletins — in  fact,  in  all  of  our 
publications  other  than  research  bulletins — to  draw  conclusions  when  war- 
ranted, placing  them  on  the  front  pages  preceding  the  general  discussion. 
We  formerly  were  opposed  to  placing  the  results  before  the  discussion  of 
the  methods,  but  now  feel  that  this  is  warranted,  since  farmers  do  not 
care  for  a  discussion  of  methods  as  much  as  for  concrete  results  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  can  be  adapted  to  their  uses. 

Some  of  our  bulletins  are  only  four  pages  long.  Where  a  publication 
of  this  length  can  be  used  to  convey  practical  instruction,  it  is  more  use- 
ful to  the  farmer  than  a  longer  one.  While  it  is  difficult  to  establish  an 
arbitrary  limit  as  to  length,  all  popular  bulletins  should  be  brief,  clear  and 
free  from  intricate  details.  We  believe  that  no  extension  bulletin  should 
exceed  16  pages  in  length. 

In  the  presentation  of  extensive  investigations,  it  is  advisable  to  pub- 
lish limited  editions  for  the  use  of  other  station  workers.  Comprehensive 
publications  are  justified  in  order  that  the  field  covered  and  the  methods 
used  by  an  investigator  may  be  clearly  shown,  obviating  the  necessity  of 
other  investigators  covering  the  same  field.  Such  bulletins  should  be 
printed  in  limited  editions  for  the  use  of  station  workers  only.  Where 
extensive  bulletins  are  published  covering  methods,  popular  editions  should 
also  be  published  for  the  use  of  the  general  public  if  the  practical  results 
warrant  it    These  should  rarely  exceed  16  to  90  pages  in  length. 

In  organizing  experimental  projects,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  practical  problems  which  are  pressing  for  immediate  answer.  Such 
investigations  can  generally  t>e  completed  and  reported  upon  with  a  reason- 
able time.  Other  more  technical  projects  must  be  continued  for  many  years. 
In  this  case,  reports  of  progress  should  be  made  from  time  to  time  and, 
when  the  project  is  completed,  a  final  report  should  be  made  for  the  use 
of  station  workers.  This  report  may  of  necessity  be  long  and  technical. 
•  It  should  not  be  sent  to  farmers  or  to  the  general  public,  but  only  to  those 
interested  in  technical  investigation. 
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Graphic  methods  should  be  used  to  present  practical  lines  of  experi- 
mental work.  Bulletins  should  be  timely  and,  if  the  material  is  at  hand, 
should  be  frequent  enough  to  retain  public  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
station.  Sometimes  our  best  investigators  withhold  publication  until  the 
people  have  lost  interest  in  the  results.  They  repeat  experimental  work  in 
an  effort  to  eliminate  all  possible  error,  and,  when  the  results  are  published 
they  ftnd  that  others  have  anticipated  their  results  to  an  extent  which 
frequently  makes  them  devoid  of  public  interest 

When  experimental  projects  are  under  consideration,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber having  a  strictly  economic  bearing  should  be  carried  so  that  popular 
interest  will  be  maintained  in  the  work  of  the  station.  This  relieves  it 
of  public  criticism  for  expending  large  sums  of  money  on  very  technical 
lines  of  work  which  have  little  economic  interest. 

B.  YouNOBLOoD  of  Tcxas.  We  look  upon  the  extension  service  as  an 
effective  means  of  getting  station  work  directly  before  the  people;  and  we 
look  upon  the  station  as  the  fountain  head  of  correct  information.  If, 
however,  station  workers  remain  in  their  laboratories  and  on  their  farms 
and  do  not  see  to  it  that  their  work  is  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 
people,  the  extension  service  may  so  overshadow  the  station  that  it  cannot 
secure  adequate  appropriations. 

The  extension  service  finds  problems  for  the  station.  A  considerable 
number  have  been  discovered  by  our  extension  men  within  the  past  two 
years,  problems  in  which  our  station  men  have  been  interested  but  to  which 
they  had  paid  little  attention  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

The  Texas  station  issues  three  types  of  publication,  namely,  technical 
bulletins,  popular  bulletins  and  circulars.  The  extension  service  bulletins 
now  in  a  measure  replace  the  circulars.  We  realize  that  a  clear  and  graphic 
and  effective  presentation  of  a  subject  is  essential,  whether  the  publication 
is  technical  or  popular  in  character,  and  we  realize  that  we  must  appeal  to 
our  constituents  not  only  for  their  sakes  but  for  our  own  sakes,  lest  we 
become  so  little  known  that  popular  interest  in  us  wanes  and  our  oppor- 
tunities become  curtailed. 

Promptness  of  publication  is  also  important  Some  station  workers 
tend  to  keep  going  along  with  their  work  and  seem  as  afraid  of  printer's  ink 
as  the  devil  is  said  to  be  of  holy  water.  How  can  a  station  director  handle 
such  cases? 

F.  S.  HARais  of  Utah.  Experiment  station  workers  should  be  some- 
what careful  not  to  over-popularize  their  work.  Their  chief  function  is 
the  discovery  of  truth.  The  results  of  experiments  should  be  presented  in 
a  graphic  manner  in  order  that  they  may  be  easily  interpreted;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  past  station  work  has  lost  prestige  among  scientific 
men  largely  because  of  the  hybrid  nature  of  the  publications,  in  which 
attempts  are  made  to  combine  reports  of  technical  experimental  work  and 
popular  teaching  of  well-known  facts  in  one  issue,  so  intermingled  that 
neither  has  been  properly  presented. 

The  primary  function  of  the  station  worker  is  to  collect  and  present 
data  that  are  in  whole  or  in  part  scientific.  If  that  is  done  we  need  not 
worry  about  the  work  getting  out  to  the  farmers.  We  now  have  a  good 
means  of  accomplishing  this  through  the  extension  service.  Our  respon- 
sibility as  station  workers  is  to  see  to  it  that  our  data  are  presented  clearly. 
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concisely  and  accurately  so  they  will  have  a  standing  among  scientific  work- 
ers.   Let  us  not  sacrifice  accuracy  to  diction. 

C.  P.  GnJLEiTE  of  Colorado.  It  sometimes  happens  that  extension  men 
do  not  correctly  set  forth  the  results  that  have  been  reached  in  station 
investigations.  For  example,  I  am  certain  that  technical  information  con- 
tained in  some  of  our  bulletins  has  not  been  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
extension  men  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  their  ability  as  carriers  of  this 
information  has  been  limited.  Station  and  extension  men  should  get  to- 
gether to  the  end  that  the  latter  shall  properly  and  fully  understand 
station  results.  Some  sort  of  school  should  be  held  in  order  that  exten- 
sion men  may  not  teach  heresies.  If  this  cannot  be  brought  about,  then,  in 
self-defense  and  in  the  interest  of  truth,  the  investigator  should  be  the 
interpreter  of  his  own  work. 

F.  B.  I^iNFiELD  of  Montana.  We  consider  that  the  extension  specialist 
is  a  member  of  a  department.  We  expect  him  to  prepare  all  its  informa- 
tional circulars.  The  printed  matter  should  not,  however,  be  solely  his 
own  product  but  should  represent  its  best  thought  and  experience.  Con- 
sequently whatever  he  prepares  is  passed  upon,  criticised,  modified  and 
unified  and,  in  its  final  form,  expresses  the  point  of  view  of  the  department 
and  not  that  of  any  one  man.  This  practice  may  also  be  a  large  factor 
in  his  training.  Extension  workers  are  gathered  from  all  over  the  country 
and  often  are  unfamiliar  with  local  problems  or  local  methods.  The  prep- 
aration of  printed  matter  which  must  pass  the  scrutiny  of  departmental 
heads  would  be  of  much  help  in  enabling  the  extension  worker  to  get  the 
right  point  of  view.  It  will  also  make  for  consistency  of  teaching  through- 
out the  institution. 

E.  W.  AixEN,  Washington,  D.  C.  May  I  refer  to  a  plan  which  is 
being  worked  out  at  several  of  the  institutions,  namely,  the  connection  of 
extension  specialists  with  various  departments?  These  specialists  are  located 
in  the  departments  representing  their  subject  matter,  and  are  thus  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  work  which  the  experiment  station  investigators 
are  carrying  on.  They  are  in  a  strategic  position  to  make  use  of  that 
work,  in  the  preparation  of  popular  publications  which  summarize  the 
results  in  a  particular  field,  in  meetings  of  county  agents  where  instruc- 
tion is  given,  and  in  answering  the  large  number  of  inquiries  that  come  by 
correspondence.  We  recognize  that  there  are  limitations  to  what  an  ex- 
periment station  man  can  do.  In  many  stations  the  inauguration  of  the 
extension  service  has  relieved  from  much  routine  and  expository  work  the 
men  on  whom  reliance  must  be  placed  to  furnish  the  accurate  information 
which  is  to  be  extended. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  the  station  worker  is  entitled  to  present 
his  results  to  the  public  in  a  way  which  will  appeal  and  be  understood, 
and  will  retain  the  public  interest  in  his  work.  Therefore  I  favor  the  pop- 
ular presentation  in  station  publications  of  non-technical  station  work, 
phrased  in  a  concise  manner,  with  clearcut,  brief  conclusions.  It  is  some- 
times worth  while  to  present  the  results  of  investigation  in  more  than  one 
form,  i.  e.,  in  their  popular  or  practical  aspects  on  the  one  hand  and  in 
technical  detail  on  the  other.  Large  amounts  of  data  are  accumulated  in 
the  course  of  investigation  which  are  of  very  special  Interest  to  men  work- 
ing in  similar  lines  and  valuable  in  the  advancement  of  science;  and  these 
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bhould  be  recorded.  But  the  regular  bulletin  series  does  not  seem  the  place 
for  this  matter.  There  are  ample  and  suitable  channels  through  which 
such  material  can  be  published,  the  practical  outcome  being  issued  in  a 
more  popular  and  concise  form. 

R.  A.  BuBNETT  of  Nebraska.  Do  I  understand  Doctor  Allen  to  ad- 
vocate the  publication  of  the  popuiarijEed  results  of  station  work  in  the 
form  of  station  bulletins?  Some  of  us  seem  to  feel  that  such  publications 
should  be  issued  as  extension  tmlletinSy  but  more  station  directors,  I  am 
sure,  feel  that  the  populariaed  results  of  station  work  should  be  published 
as  station  bulletins. 

E.  W.  Axucx.  That  is  my  idea  exactly.  I  think  there  is  danger  in 
cutting  off  the  investigators  entirely  from  contact  with  the  farming  public. 
If  the  stations  are  to  publish  only  technical  bulletins  and  large  publications 
which  are  not  suited  to  the  general  reader,  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
hold  on  the  people.  Station  workers  ought  to  be  better  able  than  outsiders 
to  digest  the  work  which  they  have  done,  and  to  state  the  results  in  the 
terms  of  the  practical  man. 

It  is  now  being  suggested  that  when  a  station  is  issuing  a  bulletin  suited 
in  substance  and  style  to  the  needs  of  extension  workers,  the  extension  de- 
partment or  division  should  order  a  sufficient  edition  to  satisfy  its  require- 
ments at  the  time  the  bulletin  goes  to  press.  For,  manifestly,  the  experi- 
ment stations  can  not  issue  their  bulletins  in  sufficient  edition  to  give 
the  wider  distribution  that  is  often  needed  in  extension  work.  I  am  not 
referring,  of  course,  to  popular  summaries  but  to  popular  accounts  of 
work  which  the  issuing  station  has  Itself  accomplished.  As  a  general  rule, 
I  do  not  favor  the  reporting  of  the  station  work  in  its  original  form  in  the 
extension  series,  even  though  the  work  and  results  are  primarily  of  popular 
practical  interest  The  station  is  entitled  to  publish  its  work  under  its 
own  name  and  in  its  own  series. 

W.  M.  Jakdine  of  Kansas.  Since  the  extension  idea  has  grown  so 
greatly  in  Kansas  and  since  the  station  workers  have  had  so  little  oppor- 
tunity to  get  out  among  the  people  with  their  information,  the  station 
seems  to  be  fighting  a  losing  game.  It  seems  likely  that  our  appropria- 
tions will  be  decreased  because  our  people  lack  familiarity  with  our  work. 
Practically  all  station  information  of  late  has  been  carried  to  the  farmers 
by  extension  workers.  Kxtension  workers  are  human  beings  and  naturally 
stress  the  importance  of  their  own  jobs.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  special  effort  to  keep  the  experiment  station  t)efore  the  people  in 
order  that  we  may  get  our  share  of  the  appropriations  and  keep  abreast, 
or,  as  we  should,  in  advance,  of  the  extension  workers.  Special  lectures  with 
lantern  slides  showing  the  most  important  lines  of  work  under  way  at  the 
station  and  results  obtained  of  unusual  practical  value,  were  prepared  to 
give  before  the  farmers  that  they  might  perceive  the  real  situation;  that 
they  may  know  that  we  have  an  experiment  station  and  that  it  constitutes 
a  very  vital  part  of  an  agricultural  college;  that  they  may  come  to  per- 
ceive that  if  it  is  not  properly  supported,  all  other  work  in  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  must  sooner  or  later  become  more  or  less  superfidaL  Wher- 
ever I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  presenting  this  point  of  view  to  an 
audience,  interest  has  l)een  aroused  and  more  information  has  l)een  re- 
quested. 
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Generally  speaking,  there  are  no  better  men  to  carry  facts  to  the 
farmers  than  those  who  dig  them  out.  When  our  station  workers  appear 
before  audiences  of  farmers  they  almost  invariably  make  a  favorable  im- 
pression, because  they  present  material  obtained  from  their  own  investiga- 
tion and  experience.  I  do  not  disparage  the  extension  workers,  but  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  connected  directly  with  the  digging  out  of  the  facts 
makes  them  less  sure  of  their  ground.  We  require  our  investigators  to 
get  out  among  the  farmers  occasionally,  to  become  acquainted  with  them, 
to  learn  their  problems,  to  mingle  with  the  county  agents,  and  so  maintain 
close  connections  with  actual  farm  conditions. 

A  few  years  ago  our  extension  workers  were  not  even  located  in  our 
department  of  agriculture.  Now  our  extension  specialists  are  in  the  same 
office  with  station  men  in  their  special  lines,  and  we  rotate  and  alternate 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  that  everyone  may  be  enabled  to  familiarize 
himself  with  what  is  going  on  alike  in  station  and  in  extension  lines.  While 
we  may  not  be  accomplishing  as  much  as  is  desirable  in  the  way  of  popu- 
larizing the  results  of  station  research,  we  feel  that  distinct  advance  is  being 
made  yearly.  The  fact  that  our  constituency  is  constantly  growing  is  evi- 
dence of  our  success. 

W.  L.  Carlyle  of  Oklahoma.  As  time  goes  on  and  extension  work 
grows,  the  number  of  county  agents  and  extension  men  will  increase.  We 
have  in  Oklahoma  65  county  agents  as  well  as  many  specialists.  We  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  bringing  all  these  coimty  agents  to  the  station  and 
college  twice  a  year,  once  in  the  winter  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  they 
are  in  consultation  with  our  station  and  research  men  in  the  laboratories, 
and  once  in  the  summer  when  they  spend  most  of  the  time  they  are  with 
us  in  the  experiment  plots  and  with  the  stock. 

The  county  agents  are  expected  to  spend  the  time  with  the  station  men 
and  with  the  college  instructors.  The  research  men  interpret  their  results 
to  the  field  representatives  while  the  extension  men  bring  problems  met  with 
in  the  State  to  the  station  men.  Through  this  medium  the  results  of  station 
work  are  placed  before  the  farmers.  The  county  agents  get  in  touch  with 
the  experiments  while  they  are  in  progress  and  follow  them  until  they  are 
completed,  bringing  in  criticism  from  the  field  that  is  often  most  helpful. 
They  are  the  fingers  with  which  the  station  man  gets  in  touch  with  the 
farmer. 

The  Ciiaibman.  After  the  program  was  made  up  and  distributed, 
with  great  sorrow  we  learned  of  the  death  of  Director  J.  H.  Kastle,  who 
was  to  have  taken  part  and  at  this  place  in  the  program.  Dr.  A.  M.  Peter, 
long  connected  with  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station,  and  an  associate 
of  Dr.  Kastle,  is  present  with  us  today,  and  will  say  a  few  words  to  the 
section  in  memory  of  our  departed  associate. 

DiBSCTOR  Joseph  H.  Kastle 
By  a.  M.  Peter 

On  September  94th  of  this  year,  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  untimely  death,  after  a  short  illness,  of 
its  director,  Doctor  Joseph  H.  Kastle. 

As  a  chemist  his  researches  had  made  notable  progress  in  the  field  of 
biological  chemistry;   as   director   his   ability  in   conducting   investigation 
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was  showing  itself  in  the  increased  activity  along  many  lines  of  agricultural 
research  at  the  Kentucky  station,  thus  making  his  loss  a  severe  one  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  It  Is,  therefore,  appropriate  that  we 
pause  in  the  program  of  this  section  to  recall  briefly  some  of  the  principal 
facts  in  Doctor  Kastle's  life  and  work. 

Joseph  Hoeing  Kastle,  only  son  of  Daniel  and  Thane  Vallandingham 
Kastle,  was  born  in  I>exington,  Kentucky,  January  95,  1864.  His  t&rly 
education  wan  acquired  in  private  schools  in  Lexington.  He  was  gradu- 
ate<l  from  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky  with  the 
di'grce  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1884,  receiving  his  Master's  degree  two 
years  later  from  that  institution.  He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1888,  where  he  was  a  favorite  pupil 
of  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  diemistry  being  his  major  study.  The  same  year  he 
w^  placed  at  the  head  of  the  chemical  department  of  the  State  College  of 
Kentucky,  which  position  he  filled  with  distinction,  producing  much  original 
work,  under  great  difficulties,  until  1905,  when  he  became  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1909  to  accept  the  chair  of  chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  he  filled  until  1911.  His  official  con- 
nection with  the  Kentucky  station  t)egan  July  1,  1911,  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  chemical  research  which  had  just  been  established  by  Director 
Scovell.  At  the  death  of  Doctor  Scovell,  Doctor  Kastle  was  elected  director 
of  the  station  and  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  He  held  the  com- 
bined position  until  only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  when  he  was  relieved 
of  the  duties  of  the  deanship  on  account  of  failing  health. 

Doctor  Kastle  was  married  in  1895  to  Miss  B.  Callie  Warner,  who 
survives  him,  with  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  is  now  a  senior  in 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Time  does  not  permit  us  to  recount  Doctor  Kastle's  adiievements  in 
chemistry  nor  to  list  his  numerous  scientific  publications.  A  catalog  of  his 
more  formal  papers  comprises  some  110  titles  and  he  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  farm  journals  and  to  the  daily  press.  Perhaps  his  most  strik- 
ing work  was  that  on  oxidases,  begun  while  he  was  professor  of  chemistry 
of  the  State  College  of  Kentucky.  This  was  then  a  new  subject,  but  one 
which  has  proved  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  chemistry  of  plant 
and  animal  life. 

Doctor  Kastle's  position  in  the  field  of  American  research  at  this  period 
was  unique,  in  that  he  brought  to  the  work  a  keen  intuitive  vision;  great 
skill  in  device  and  adaptation ;  unusual  industry  and  enthusiasm ;  and  a  firm 
belief  that  early  publication  is  an  essential  part  of  every  problem.  Trained 
as  a  chemist,  his  success  was  due  to  the  application  of  the  exact  methods 
of  chemical  and  physical  research  to  the  complex  problems  of  biological 
chemistry  which  had  so  far  baffled  human  endeavor.  His  work  was  soon 
followed  by  important  results.  More  than  one-third  of  the  total  number 
of  his  formal  papers  dealt  with  biological  subjects  and  these  papers 
thoroughly  awakened  the  scientific  world  to  the  fact  that  metabolic  activi- 
ties are  of  the  nature  of  fermentations. 

The  demonstration  of  the  reversible  action  of  lipase  was  of  special 
importance  for  the  reason  that  lipase  acts  on  all  the  fats  proper,  and  the 
results  obtainwl  a])plied  to  all  foml  fats.  Moreover,  he  eipployed  this 
reversible  action  to  demonstrate  the  jiresence  of  lipase  in  various  tissues. 
Throughout  his  life  and  to  the  very  end,  work  was  his  constant  inspiration. 
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The  following  subjects  may  be  mentioned  as  having  occupied  his  at- 
tention, in  collaboration  with  other  members  of  the  station  staff,  during  the 
time  of  his  connection  with  the  experiment  station:  Parturient  paresis  and 
eclampsia;  the  toxic  character  of  the  colostrum  in  parturient  paresis;  the 
internal  secretion  of  the  mammae  as  a  factor  in  the  onset  of  labor;  calcium 
salts  and  the  onset  of  labor;  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  sap,  leaves 
and  stem  of  the  Wild  grape  vine;  simplified  methods  of  water  analysis  for 
sanitary  purposes;  evidence  of  the  action  of  oxidases  within  the  living 
plant;  translocation  of  mineral  constituents  of  seeds  and  tubers  of  certain 
plants  during  growth ;  tlie  amino-acid  content  of  certain  feeding  stuffs ;  and 
the  feeding  of  young  chicks  on  grain  mixtures  of  high  and  low  lysine 
content. 

Doctor  Kastle  was  a  teacher  of  eminent  ability.  He  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  that  inborn  faculty  of  inspiring  his  students  with  the  ddbire 
to  think  out  and  work  out  for  themselves  to  the  uttermost  analysis,  the 
problems  put  before  them.  The  example  of  his  contagious  enthusiasm  and 
untiring  industry  was  as  irresistible  as  his  scientific  foresight  was  remark- 
able. In  short,  he  was  a  never  failing  inspiration  to  his  associates  and 
fellow  workers.  But  of  himself  he  spoke  with  becoming  modesty  and  his 
point  of  view  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  closing  this  paper  with  a 
quotation  from  an  address  he  delivered  only  a  short  time  before  his  death: 

"And  so,  if  my  own  life  affords  any  satisfaction  to  you  or  to  anyone 
it  is  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  afforded  some  opportunity  to  hold  up 
before  many  generations  of  men  younger  than  myself,  the  high  ideals  of 
hard  work  and  unceasing  application,  as  the  great  fundamental  requirement 
of  happiness  and  success.  The  idler  has  always  been,  and  ever  will  remain, 
the  great  malcontent  in  the  world's  civilisation,  and  it  is  only,  the  busy  and 
industrious  man  who  has  the  remotest  chance  at  real  happiness.  .To  have 
preached  this  gospel  and  to  have  practiced  it,  at  least  in  some  degree,  I 
regard  as  the  greatest  contribution  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  to  the 
world's  progress  and  advancement,  in  the  humble  sphere  in  which  I  have 
lived." 

The  Chairmax.  The  section  is  indebted  to  Doctor  Peter  for  his 
presentation  of  this  tribute  to  our  late  associate,  which,  unless  some  other 
course  is  suggested,  will  become  a  part  of  the  sectional  proceedings. 

Director  A.  F.  Woods  of  Minnesota  will  now  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
Relation  of  the  Experiment  Stations  to  Regulatory  Work. 

Relation  of  the  Experiment  Stations  to  Regulatory  Work 
By  a.  F.  Woods 

We  had  looked  forward  today  to  a  discussion  of  this  important  subject 
by  Director  Kastle.  His  keen  analysis  and  synthesis  would  have  brought 
the  factors  involved  clearly  before  us  and  he  would  have  suggested  a  con- 
structive solution.  His  loss  is  deeply  personal  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  friendship  and  his  wise  counsel.  By  reason  of  his  departure  from 
among  us,  I  have  been  asked  to  present  the  subject  for  discussion. 

I  shall  have  to  present  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  an  investiga- 
tion that  I  made  two  years  ago  as  part  of  the  work  of  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  Minnesota,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  reorganizing 
the  civil  government.    It  was  first  necessary  to  find  out  how  the  different 
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states  were  providing  for  such  work.  Through  our  bureau  of  agricultural 
economics  we  corresponded  with  the  various  state  organisations  and  received 
reports  from  most  of  them.  A  sunmiary  of  these  reports  shows  that  nearly 
three- fourths  gf  the  States  have  distinct  departments  of  agriculture,  whereas 
the  remainder  combine  this  work  with  that  of  immigration,  commerce,  labor, 
and  industries.  These  organisations  were  established  in  tiie  main  by  legis- 
lative enactment  and  only  exceptionally  in  the  constitution. 

While  the  purpose  of  these  state  departments  has  l)ecn  to  promote  agri- 
cultural interests  in  general,  the  main  incentive  at  the  outset  was  to  provide 
a  >)ody  that  could  conduct  a  state  fair.  Tlie  two  departments  organised 
in  the  forties  and  the  half  dosen  staried  during  the  fifties  of  the  last  century, 
were  created  largely  in  response  to  this  need.  Even  now,  the  whole  function 
of  the  boards  of  agriculture  in  several  states  appears  to  l>e  that  of  managing 
a  state  fair,  and  the  supervision  of  county  fairs.  The  importance  of  addi- 
tional functions  has  gradually  developed  until  these  departments  have  now 
become  leading  administrative  bodies  in  many  states.  They  publish  informa- 
tion and  enforce  laws  designed  to  further  agricultural  development 

While  the  growth  in  numl>ers  has  been  fairly  uniform  from  decade  to 
decade,  there  has  been  no  uniformity  established  in  the  forms  of  organisation 
adopted  in  the  various  States  except  that  a  tioard  system  was  generally  re- 
sorted to  prior  to  the  seventies.  These  boards  were  usually  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  governor,  from  congresstonal  districts  or 
county  agricultural  fair  societies,  or  members  appointed  by  the  latter  or- 
ganisations.   Such  k>oards  now  exist  in  upwards  of  90  States. 

In  about  half  of  the  States  regular  departments  of  agriculture  exist 
with  a  commissioner  of  agriculture  in  charge.  In  most  of  the  Southern 
States  this  official  is  elected  with  a  popular  vote.  In  many  of  the  Northern 
States  he  is  appointed  by  the  governor  or  by  the  state  legislature.  Besides 
boards  and  departments,  we  have  combinations  of  ttiese,  where  a  state  de- 
pariment  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  ixmrd  of  agriculture,  and  bureaus 
which  are  similar  to  k>oards  but  which  also  include  immigration,  statistics, 
mines,  labor,  and  industry.  Michigan  differs  from  all  other  states  in  having 
a  state  board  of  agriculture  created  solely  to  look  after  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  The  funds  used  in  supporting  the  state  organisations  for 
agriculture  are  secured  in  the  main  through  legislative  appropriations, 
although  revenues  from  the  insj)ection  of  fertilisers  and  of  receipts  from 
the  state  fair  are  used  in  a  few  instances. 


The  functions  exercised  by  the  various  agricultural  organisations  vary 
from  state  to  state  and  are  largely  determined  by  local  conditions.  Where 
bureaus  have  been  established,  the  scope  of  the  work  is  largely  statistical. 
In  Arkansas,  the  bureau  deals  with  agriculture,  mines,  and  manufacturing; 
in  Florida  with  immigration  and  agriculture,  including  the  supervision  of 
public  lands  and  state  prison;  in  Idaho  and  Montana  with  the  interests  of 
immigration  and  labor  as  well  as  general  statistical  work;  in  Kentucky  with 
seed  distribution  and  institute  work  as  well  as  general  statistical  work;  in 
Tennessee  and  Washington  with  immigration  and  statistics. 
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The  boards  of  agriculture  are  not  connected  with  state  departments  in 
such  States  as  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
and  New  Jersey.  Such  boards  are  usually  made  up  of  a  group  of  men 
prominently  identified  with  agricultural  development  in  various  sections, 
whose  services  are  secured  gratuitously.  Matters  of  administration,  how- 
ever, must  needs  be  done  by  a  salaried  secretary  devoting  full  time  to  such 
work.  As  long  as  the  function  of  the  board  is  limited  to  a  few  undertak- 
ings and  largely  involves  questions  of  policy,  the  board  system  serves  a  very 
useful  purpose,  but  as  soon  as  the  promotion  of  agricultural  interests  is 
made  a  definite  program,  the  administrative  duties  connected  therewith 
make  necessary  the  employment  of  salaried  officials. 

STATE    DEPARTMENTS   OF   AGRICULTURE 

In  a  few  States,  such  as  Idaho,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  Washing- 
ton, the  commissioner  of  agriculture  simply  collects  and  publishes  statistics 
bearing  on  agricultural  resources,  while  independent  boards  are  vested  with 
policing  powers.  Most  state  departments,  however,  vest  in  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  certain  policing  functions;  such  as  state  inspection  of 
orchards  in  Texas;  inspection  of  pure  feeds  and  foods  and  factories  in 
South  Carolina;  inspection  of  pure  food,  feed  stuffs,  fertilizers,  drugs, 
orchards,  nurseries,  apiaries,  oils,  etc,  and  the  prosecution  of  offenders  of 
the  laws  relating  to  agriculture,  in  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina;  con- 
trol of  the  live-stock  sanitation  and  fertiliser  inspection  in  Mississippi; 
whereas  in  Georgia  a  state  chemist,  entomologist,  geologist,  pure  food 
commission,  oil  inspection  department,  and  veterinary  boards  all  report  to 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture. 

WORK   DISTRIBUTED  BETWEEN   STATE   DEPARTMENTS,   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGES,   AND 
EXPERIMENT   STATIONS 

Where  a  state  department  of  agriculture  is  created,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  line  of  demarcation  between  its  work  and  that  of  the 
agricultural  college  and  experiment  station.  Where  one  of  the  above  agen- 
cies, however,  lacks  suitable  facilities,  it  often  happens  that  certain  of 
its  functions  are  partially  met  by  one  of  the  other  bodies.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  in  a  majority  of  the  States  in  order  to  establish  a  logical  dis- 
tribution of  functions  such  as  is  indicated  above.  The  following  summary, 
touching  on  14  important  activities,  illustrates  the  haphazard  arrangement 
adopted  among  the  various  States: 

Live  Stock  Sanitation. — This  is  rarely  handled  by  experiment  stations 
or  agricultural  colleges.  The  work  is  about  evenly  divided  between  state 
departments  and  separate  boards.  In  some  cases  the  stations  cooperate  in 
diagnosis  and  research  work. 

Nwnery  Inspection, — Most  of  the  nursery  inspection  is  handled  by 
state  departments.  In  a  third  of  the  states,  it  is  left  to  experiment  stations 
and  agricultural  colleges,  between  which  it  is  almost  evenly  distributed. 

Stallion  Repietration.— Most  of  the  States  have  made  no  provision  for 
stallion  registration.  Half  a  doxen  states  leave  it  to  separate  boards.  In 
but  one  or  two  states  do  we  find  such  work  connected  with  the  agricultural 
college,  experiment  station,  or  the  state  department. 
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Feed  and  Fertilizer  Inspection.— This  work  is  almost  evenly  divided 
between  state  departments  and  experiment  stations.  In  some  instances 
where  the  state  exercises  police  control  the  chemical  analyses  are  made 
by  the  experfanent  stations  or  agricultural  colleges. 

Dairy  and  Food  Inspection. — A  few  states  handle  this  through  the 
ex|>eriment  station.  A  larger  number  of  states  have  no  law  controlling  this 
work.  Legislation,  wherever  adopted,  usually  leaves  it  to  a  state  depart- 
ment  or  a  state  board. 

Forestry. — In  a  few  states  it  is  handled  by  the  experiment  station. 
Where  forestry  laws  have  been  passed,  it  has  been  customary  to  place  this 
work  in  charge  of  a  state  department  or  state  board.  More  than  a  doscn 
states  have  no  such  legislation. 

Farmers*  Institutes. — In  a  dosen  states  the  farmers*  institutes  are  con- 
ducted under  the  management  of  the  agricultural  college.  A  larger  num- 
ber of  commonwealths  have  placed  this  work  under  a  state  department  or  a 
state  board.  In  some  instances  such  states  cooperate  with  the  agricultural 
college.     Iowa  has  an  independent  county  plan. 

Drainage. — Most  of  the  States  have  made  no  provision  along  this  line. 
I  .ess  than  half  a  doien  leave  it  to  the  experiment  station  arid  as  many  more 
report  to  separate  boards.  It  is  exceptional  to  ftnd  a  state  vesting  such 
control  with  a  state  department  or  a  state  board. 

Hiffku>atfs,  State  Lands,  Immigration,  Oams  and  Fish. — Where  legisla- 
tion has  dealt  with  the  above,  it  almost  invariably  places  the  work  with 
state  departments  and  state  commissions.  No  legislation  along  these  lines 
exists  in  a  number  of  states. 

Grain  Inspection. — Most  States  have  no  legislatkin  bearing  on  this 
matter.  Where  laws  have  lieen  passed,  the  control  has  usually  been  placed 
with  a  state  department 

Soil  Surveys. — Nearly  half  the  States  have  done  nothing  along  this  line. 
Where  attempts  have  been  made  the  Federal  Government  has  often  h^ped 
the  State,  as  well  as  the  college  and  station.  In  some  instances  the  State 
cooperates  with  its  own  college  and  station.  It  is  work  with  which  the 
station  should  be  closely  identified. 

PLAN    St^OORSTF.D 

No  single  plan  will  be  adapted  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  several 
States.  In  all  cases,  however,  certain  fundamental  principles  of  organiza- 
tion must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  demands  of  efficiency  make  imperative  a 
centralization  of  administrative  authority  and  a  correlation  of  functions. 
The  former  points  to  a  state  department  with  a  commissioner  in  charge; 
the  latter  implies  the  need  of  coordinate  bureaus  within  the  state  depart- 
ment 

The  plan  recommended  by  the  Minnesota  commission  included  a  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  coordinate  with  five  other  departments,  under  a 
director  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  department  was  divided  into  the 
following  groups:  (1)  dairying,  (2)  animal  industry,  (3)  plant  industry, 
(4)  exhibits  (5)  immigration.  An  advisory  board  of  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  was  also  reconunended.  All  appointments,  except 
that  of  the  director,  were  to  be  under  a  strict  civil  service.  Experience 
everywhere  has  shown  this  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  honest  and  efficient 
work.    The  plan  provided   for  the  closest  cooperation  between  the  state 
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department  and  the  university  and  provided  that  police  powers  in  reference 
to  agriculture  shall  be  exercised  by  the  department  and  that  the  university 
shall  retain  its  present  powers  and  duties  in  obtaining  and  disseminating 
information  and  conducting  agricultural  research  and  shall  retain  the  cus- 
tody of  scientific  collections. 

While  the  recommendation  has.  not  as  yet  become  law,  it  is  in  actual 
operation  between  the  university  and  the  live  stock  srfhitary  board,  the 
state  dairy  and  food  commission,  the  stallion  registration  board,  the  state 
inspector  of  apiaries,  the  state  entomologist,  the  state  forestry  service,  and 
several  other  bureaus.  The  present  law  provides  that  the  station  ento- 
mologist shall  be  state  entomologists  His  budget  and  operations  are  other- 
wise entirely  independent  of  the  experiment  station,  except  as  above  de- 
scribed. 

When  the  volume  of  work  is  not  large,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  eco- 
nomical way.  Scientific  and  research  contacts  between  police  and  admin- 
istrative bureaus  are  valuable  to  both.  It  makes  avaUable  to  the  state 
bureau  the  most  eflRcient  means  of  solving  research  problems  by  a  disin- 
terested third  party  at  a  minimum  expense.  It  brings  the  laboratory  men 
in  touch  with  the  vital  state  problems  but  takes  away  from  the  laboratory 
the  expense  of  routine  inspection,  the  preparation  of  court  cases,  and  the 
odium  of  conducting  prosecutions,  all  of  which  are  research-killing  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  consumption  of  time,  energy,  and  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  police  bureau  that  is  obliged  to  depend  upon  itself 
for  the  solution  of  its  research  problems,  is  diverting  its  energy  from  its 
real  function  and  will  therefore  be  less  efficient. 

In  brief,  the  better  type  of  organization  is  specialiKation  and  coopera- 
tion. 

I  believe  this  should  apply  to  our  great  government  departments  and 
bureaus  as  well  as  to  the  colleges  and  stations.  If  we  are  ever  to  have  a 
University  of  the  United  States,  I  believe  it  will  come  by  combining  all  of 
the  educational  and  research  functions  into  a  university  group  independent 
of  but  cooperating  with  the  police  and  administrative  bureaus. 

Since  completing  this  analysis  of  the  situation  from  the  data  secured 
in  my  own  investigation  of  the  subject,  I  have  received  from  Acting 
Director  Alfred  M.  Peter  of  the  Kentucky  station,  the  data  collected  by 
the  late  Doctor  Kastle.  A  letter  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  the  directors  of 
the  49  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States.  Replies  were  received 
from  all  but  three.  The  results  in  general  correspond  closely  with  those 
secured  in  the  investigation  which  I  have  reported.  Several  important 
points  have  been  especially  emphasized  in  this  correspondence.  The  Ken- 
tucky station  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  regulatory  work  may  be  handled 
by  a  station  successfully.  I  quote  from  Doctor  Peter's  letter  transmitting 
the  correspondence. 

"As  far  as  Kentucky  is  concerned,  the  experiment  station  does  practi- 
cally all  of  the  regulatory  work,  including  the  inspection  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  foods  and  drugs,  nursery  stock  and  field  seeds. 
We  manufacture  and  distribute  hog  cholera  serum,  but  its  administration 
is  under  the  control  of  the  state  live  stock  sanitary  board  which  looks 
after  the  diseases  of  live  stock  generally,  though  with  more  or  less  coopera- 
tion from  the  experiment  station.  The  sanitary  inspection  of  dairies, 
bakeries,  and  slaughterhouses  is  done  by  our  food  department,  which  also 
tests  insecticides  and  fungicides,  these  being  regarded  as  coming  under  the 
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provision  of  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  drags.  The  experiment  station 
cooperates  in  tlie  state  forestry  work,  hat  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
administration  tliereof,  there  being  a  state  forester  entirdy  independent  of 
tlie  station. 

**In  regard  to  the  question  whether  regulatory  work  is  helpful  or  inimi- 
cal to  the  best  interests  of  the  work  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
general,  I  will  say  that  while,  as  a  general  proposition,  such  work  has  no 
direct  connection  with  the  experiment  station  work  proper,  I  do  believe 
that  it  is  practically  helpfuL  I  think  that  I  can  say,  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  that  such  work  has  been  exceedingly  beneficial  to  tlie 
Kentucky  station.  Indeed  it  was  founded  upon  the  law  regulating  the 
sale  of  commercial  fertilisers  in  the  first  place,  t>efore  the  passage  of  the 
Hatch  Act;  and  without  the  provisions  of  tha^  law,  which  allowed  the 
station  to  use  money  accruing  from  fees,  there  would  have  been  no  funds 
with  which  to  conduct  our  work.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  our  regu- 
latory departments  are  practically  independent  of  the  departments  of  in- 
vestigation. Conducted  in  this  way,  the  several  departments  can  be  mutu- 
ally helpful  without  interfering  with  each  other's  work.  I  would  not  be 
in  favor  of  having  regulatory  and  investigation  work  conducted  by  the 
same  men.  Although  we  do  this  in  one  of  our  departments,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  desirable,  and,  in  the  case  referred  to,  the  head  of  the  department 
merely  supervises  the  inspection  work,  which  is  carried  on  by  separate 
assistants. 

"Another  feature  of  inspection  work  which  has  been  very  helpful  to  us 
is  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  us  of  making  friends  for  the  station  all 
over  Kentucky.  We  have  tried  to  handle  the  regulatory  work  in  such  a  way 
as  to  settle  differences  by  conferences  and  arbitration  rather  than  by  pro- 
secution. Although  it  was  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  food  work  to 
prosecute  many  cases,  we  have  found,  in  all  lines  of  our  inspection  work, 
a  general  disposition  among  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  conform  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  prosecutions  are  becoming  fewer  every 
year. 

'^here  is  one  other  phase  of  our  work  that  brings  us  in  touch  with  the 
people  of  the  State,  which  is  in  a  sense  disadvantageous.  We  are  asked  to 
do  a  great  deal  for  the  people  in  the  way  of  testing  things  that  are  of  in- 
terest to  the  individual  and  not  strictly  in  the  line  of  investigation.  For 
example,  we  test  a  great  many  waters,  ores,  minerals,  and  the  like,  and  make 
quite  a  number  of  examinations  for  poisons,  without  charge  to  the  indi- 
vidual or  to  the  court  requesting  the  examination.  This  is  not  properly 
regulatory  work,  neither  is  it  station  work,  but  it  brings  the  station  favor- 
ably before  the  people.  That  was  of  considerable  advantage  in  the  early 
days,  but  it  is  possible  that  after  a  station  has  become  well  established, 
and  with  the  proper  cooperation  of  the  extension  department,  such  activi- 
ties ought  to  be  discontinued.'* 

Similar  views  were  expressed  by  several  of  the  station  directors. 

There  was  a  general  concensus  of  opinion  that  regulatory  work  could 
be  honestly  and  efficiently  carried  out  only  under  conditions  free  from 
politics  and  frequent  change  of  policy.  These  can  be  found  outside  the 
station  in  general  only  where  a  strict  civil  service  is  in  force.  The  directors 
expressed  themselves  as  a  whole  as  favoring  the  assignment  of  regulatory 
work  to  state  departments  or,  in  cases  where  it  was  necessary  that  the 
station  handle  it,  the  organization  of  distinct  units. 
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T.  P.  Cooper  of  North  Dakota.  I  shall  merely  attempt  in  my  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  to  present  a  new  form  of  organization  that  has  taken 
place  in  North  Dakota  this  year  in  relation  to  our  regulatory  work,  believ- 
ing that  possibly  it  may  be  of  interest. 

Regulatory  work  has  generally  been  developed  either  as  a  specific^ 
function  of  state  government,  or  as  a  function  that  has  been  assigned  to 
the  experiment  station,  although  in  many  instances  the  police  duties  of 
a  state  have  been  divided,  a  part  being  assigned  to  the  experiment  sta- 
tion while  still  other  features  are  relegated  to  some  state  department,  the 
two  often  showing  no  relationship.  Such  a  condition  offers  opportunity 
for  differences  of  opinion  and  possible  conflicts  which  may  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  development  of  control  duties.  Exi>erience  in  several 
states  would  seem  to  indicate  that  while  a  certain  relationship  should  exist 
between  the  experiment  station  and  control  worlc,  it  is  questionable  whether 
control  work  should  be  carried  on  by  or  through  the  experiment  station. 
It  is  my  opinion  tK&t  such  a  relationship  should  exist  as  will  not  affect  the 
fundamental  work  of  the  experiment  station  or  create  a  situation  which 
will  lead  to  the  overtaxing  of  the  station's  finances  or  laboratory  resources. 

Control  work,  in  some  instances,  has  prover  more  popular  than  inves- 
tigational work.  It  has  offered  an  opportunity  to  bring  about  contacts  with 
the  people  and  to  develop  departments.  In  consequence,  a  tendency  has 
developed  upon  the  part  of  some  station  departments  to  create  features 
of  control  work  within  themselves.  Such  developments  may  at  the  outset 
seem  advisable,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  experiment  station  is  the  only 
organization  which  is  in  a  position  satisfactorily  to  handle  such  work.  How- 
ever, it  sometimes  happens  that  with  the  development  of  control  work 
resources  become  strained  and  laboratory  room,  equipment  and  service  funds 
diverted,  often  to  the  detriment  of  research  work  for  which  the  experiment 
station  was  organized. 

Efforts  satisfactorily  to  solve  the  relationship  that  police  work  should 
bear  to  the  experiment  station  have  varied  from  definitely  developing  con- 
trol work  under  the  State  Government,  with  or  without  the  cooperation  of 
tlie  experiment  station,  to  bringing  about  a  closer  relationship  of  this  work 
within  the  experiment  station  itself.  This  has  developed  to  an  extent  where 
frequently  men  are  employed  in  the  dual  capacity  of  employees  in  the 
control  department  and  investigators  in  agricultural  research.  The  latter 
named  condition  sooner  or  later  appears  to  cause  administrative  diflSculties. 
Regulatory  work  makes  definite  demands  upon  one's  time.  Attention  must 
be  given  to  problems  of  law  enforcement,  or  of  control  of  a  product,  as 
the  situation  arises.  Investigational  work,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  make 
an  appointment  with  the  man  which  cannot  be  avoided  or  relegated  to  a 
later  date.  As  a  consequence  research  work  suffers  and  police  work  is  ad- 
vantaged. 

EXPERIENCE     IN     NORTH     DAKOTA 

An  attempt  has  been  made  at  the  North  Dakota  station  to  place  control 
work  upon  an  improved  basis.  Sundry  lines  of  regulatory  duties  at  various 
times  have  been  made  a  part  of  its  work.  Two  years  ago  the  first  attempt 
was  made  to  differentiate  the  work  of  men  between  control  duties  and  agri- 
cultural research.  During  the  present  year  a  new  relationship,  involving 
greater  differentiation,  has  been  worked  out  and  put  into  effect.  The  several 
lines  of  control  work  imder  the  authority  of  the  board  of  regents,  relating  to 
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pure  food,  beverages  feed  stuffs,  nursery  inspection  and  pure  seed  and  the 
like,  have  been  grouped  as  regulatory  work.  This  group  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  a  director  and  made  coordinate  with  the  station  or  the  extension 
work.  This  form  of  organisation  has  resulted  in  definite  lines  of  demarca- 
tion. Men  are  employed  either  for  control  service  or  for  investigaUonal 
work,  but  not  for  both  services.  laboratories  are  separately  equipped, 
although  in  the  same  building.  The  funds  of  the  experiment  station  become 
fully  available  for  research  work  and  are  not  assisted  by,  nor  do  they  assist, 
tlie  funds  appropriated  for  regulatory  work.  The  control  work  stands  upon 
its  own  feet.  It  is  expected  that  future  control  duties  which  may  be  de- 
vclojied  will  be  assigned  to  this  group. 

This  system  of  organisation  has  been  in  effect  since  July  1  and  gives 
promise  of  satisfactorily  solving  the  problem  of  relationships  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  station.  It  is  our  opinion  that  control  work  should  not 
be  dependent  upon  the  station,  but  that  the  relationship  may  be  close,  pro- 
viding lines  of  demarcation  are  clearly  established  and  men  are  emj^oyed 
solely  for  the  one  purpose  or  the  other.  Frequently  laboratories  may  be 
used  in  conunon.  Equipment  may  be  made  available  to  the  regulatory 
service  at  no  material  loss  to  the  station. 

The  Ciiaibman.  The  Chair  appoints  as  committee  on  nominations 
Directors  U.  A.  Morgan  of  Tennessee,  Arthur  Goss  of  Indiana,  and  C.  P. 
(iillette  of  Colorado. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  Thursday,  November  16,  at  9  p.  dl 
Aptebkoon  Session,  TuutsoAT,  NovEMasa  16,  1916 

The  section  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  by  the  chairman,  B.  W. 
Kilgore. 

The  Chaibmak.  The  topic  before  the  section  this  afternoon  is  the 
"Correlation  of  Work  of  Experiment  Stations  in  Regions  with  Similar  Con- 
ditions. The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Director  J.  C.  Kendall  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Cobrelation    of  the    Wobk   of   Expebiment   Statioks   in    Regioks   with 
Si  MI  LAB  Conditions 

By  J.  C.  Kendall 

We  live  in  an  age  of  specialization,  in  a  time  when  efficiency  is  the  key- 
note of  business  and  manufacturing  and  when  agriculture  has  felt  its  in- 
fluence. Our  agricultural  experiment  stations,  too,  are  reflecting  the  trend 
of  public  opinion.  Administrative  ofllcers  and  governing  boards  are  con- 
scientiously studying  the  state  and  federal  laws  creating  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  are  regulating  their  activities  with  a  view  of  placing  them  on  an 
efficient  basis.  Not  only  do  station  standards  and  ideals  seem  higher  than  in 
former  days  but  recent  fundamental  changes  have  made  it  possible  to  effect 
modifications  in  station  policies  which  were  not  to  be  considered  a  few 
years  ago. 

Probably  no  single  movement  since  their  establishment  has  exerted 
such  an  influence  upon  tht*  type  nnd  character  of  their  work  as  the  develop- 
ment of  extension  activities  which  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  recognizing  for  the  first  time  the  parity  of  non-resident  teaching 
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as  a  national  movement  with  those  of  teaching  and  research.  Its  passage 
has  brought  about  many  readjustments  of  functions  aud  duties,  most  of 
which  permit  greater  specialisation  in  teaching,  research  and  extension 
activities,  thus  enabling  the  several  institutions  we  represent  more  effectively 
to  serve  their  constituencies.  Station  staff  members  need  not  devote  as 
much  time  and  energy  as  formerly  to  classroom  and  non-resident  work. 
If  they  are  well  trained  and  effective  research  workers,  they  should  not  be 
burdened  with  administrative  duties,  general  correspondence,  classroom 
work  and  miscellaneous  effort.  Good  teachers  and  extension  workers  are 
more  easily  secured  than  are  good  research  men.  To  be  sure,  extension 
activities  seem  temporarily  to  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage,  but  research 
will  in  time  come  to  its  own  again;  for  only  by  continued  experimentation 
can  agriculture  progress. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  these  generalities  because  of  their  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  this  paper.  I  did  not  issue  the  customary  questk>n- 
naire,  out  of  sympathy  for  my  co-workers.  The  statements  made  and 
opinions  expressed  are  based  upon  personal  observation.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  in  detail  to  cover  this  assigned  subject.  A  few  instances 
only  are  cited  and  a  few  suggestions  offered  as  to  possible  correlation. 

Not  many  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  stations  to  correlate  their 
work  with  that  of  other  stations  located  in  regions  with  similar  condi- 
tions. Attention  may  be  called,  however,  to  the  fact  that  for  33  years  the 
directors  of  the  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  stations  have 
conferred  annually  in  early  March.  At  the  outset  these  meetings  were 
called  to  consider  the  matter  of  trade  values  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and 
for  many  years  the  discussions  were  confined  to  this  one  topic.  The  de- 
sirability of  establishing  uniform  values  in  this  region  of  similar  trade 
conditions  was  early  recognised.  As  the  years  went  on  the  scope  of  these 
conferences  was  enlarged  and  administrative  and  technical  matters  were 
discussed.  There  has  been  a  tendency  during  later  years  still  further  to 
broaden  the  range  of  discussion  and  to  consider  to  some  extent  the  various 
research  and  regulatory  projects  that  are  in  hand  in  the  several  stations 
in  this  region.  At  the  1916  meeting  each  director  agreed  to  send  a  list 
of  his  active  projects  to  the  other  directors  before  the  March,  1917,  meeting. 
This  action  clearly  indicated  an  interest  in  regional  problems  and  will 
doubtless  lead  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  several 
station  staff  members  in  these  eight  states  of  what  is  being  done  in  research 
lines  at  their  seven  sister  stations.  It  may  be  remarked,  parenthetically, 
that  the  station  chemists  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  have  met  with  the 
directors  for  several  years  and  that  they  have  been  working  cooperatively 
upon  questions  dealing  with  the  availability  of  organic  nitrogen  in  com- 
mercial fertilisers. 

At  a  recent  special  meeting  held  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  several 
directors  discussed  with  a  representative  of  the  Federal  Weather  Bureau 
the  advisability  of  attempting  more  closely  to  correlate  some  of  their  field 
work  with  the  weather  records  obtained  in  the  several  States,  and  of  at- 
tempting to  make  a  special  study  of  a  few  leading  crops  of  the  North 
Atlantic  region  in  respect  to  their  meteorological  relations.  If  such  work 
is  undertaken,  clearly  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  carried  on 
in  the  several  States  during  the  same  season  with  the  same  crop  and  under 
as  nearly  as  may  be  the  same  conditions.  This  is  an  excellent  and  concrete 
illustration  of  the  matter  now  under  discussion. 
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The  work  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  is  a  case 
in  point  Its  chemical  methods  may  not  have  proren  satisfactory  in  all 
respects,  but  at  least  they  have  become  to  a  large  degree  unified  and 
standardised  as  a  result  of  their  coUaboration,  and  new  contributions  are 
being  made  yearly  and  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  attained.  ^ 

This  Association,  in  convention  assembled,  illustrates  the  advantages 
that  may  be  derived  from  nation-wide  cooperative  effort  It  would  be 
sheer  waste  of  time  in  this  presence  to  do  more  than  mention  the  mere  fact 
Its  manifold  advantages  suggest  themselves  and  further  suggest  the  benefits 
which  might  be  derived  with  sectional  conferences  dealing  with  local  prob- 
lems. The  authors  of  the  Hatch  Act  clearly  realised  the  desirability  of 
establishing  close  relationships  between  the  Federal  Department  and  the 
new  born  stations;  for  that  enactment  prescribed  that  ''in  order  to  secure, 
as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  of  methods  and  results  in  the  woric  of 
said  stations  *  *  *  (the  Secretary  shall)  ♦  ♦  •  furnish  forms,  as  far  as 
practicable,  for  the  tabulation  of  results  of  investigations  or  experiments; 
*  *  *  indicate  from  time  to  time  such  lines  of  inquiry  as  to  him  shall  seem 
most  important,  and,  in  general,  •  ♦  •  furnish  such  advise  and  assistance 
as  will  best  promote  the  purpose  of  this  act.^ 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  by  many  years  of  careful  and  tact- 
ful supervision,  has  thoroughly  justified  its  existence.  The  satisfactory 
status  of  the  station  enterprise  today  in  no  small  measure  is  due  to  its 
wise  counsel  and  assistance.  The  Smith-Lever  Act  could  not  have  come 
into  being  had  the  stations  been  false  to  their  trust  Had  they  yielded 
unduly  to  popular  pressure  and  to  the  demands  made  upon  them  to  do 
demonstration  and  miscellaneous  extension  work,  its  passage  would  have 
l>een  delayed  and  the  enactment  of  satisfactory  legislation  imperilled. 

The  New  Hampshire  station  encourages  its  research  men  to  visit  other 
stations,  universities,  technical  schools  and  commercial  plants  and  to  meet 
and  consult  with  investigators  working  along  similar  lines.  The  smaller 
stations  obviously  cannot  secure  the  services  of  many  high  grade  specialists 
scientists  with  as  wide  training  and  experience  as  are  possessed  by  some 
of  the  men  at  the  larger  institutions.  There  seems  no  good  reason  why 
a  free  exchange  may  not  occur  between  stations  dealing  with  similar  prob- 
lems within  a  given  region. 

The  Adams  fund  can  **be  applied  only  to  paying  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  conducting  original  researches  or  experiments  bearing  directly  on 
the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States.*'  Agricultural  research  has 
l)een  defined  as  "an  effort  at  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental  facts  and 
principles  underlying  agricultural  practice."  If  we  accept  this  definition 
and  try  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  Adams  Act,  we  will  not  emphasise 
state  lines  but  under  the  right  conditions  freely  cooperate  with  a  view  of 
"doing  our  bit"  to  best  advantage. 

Attention  has  been  called  by  one  of  the  "elder  statesmen"  among  us  to 
the  far  reaching  possibilities  which  would  result  were  we  able  to  pool  all 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  stations  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  and 
to  establish  one  station  with  ample  facilities  and  a  full  corps  of  well- 
trained  men,  leaders  in  their  several  specialties.  His  statement  is  sig- 
nificant. Of  course  such  a  plan  is  now  impracticable;  but  we  can  in 
smaller  measure  realize  its  potentialities  if  we  get  together  more  with  a 
view  of  promoting  regional  correlation. 
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May  I  make  two  direct  suggestions  as  to  possible  phases  of  correla- 
tion in  regions  where  the  agriculture,  topography  and  general  climatic 
conditions  are  sufficiently  similar  to  warrant  attempts  at  cooperation. 

I  •suggest: 

(1)  Annual  conferences  of  directors  for  the  consideration  of  admin- 
istrative problems,  the  development  of  plans  for  further  cooperative  work, 
the  review  of  active  or  proposed  research  projects  and  the  inauguration  of 
regional  enterprises.  May  I  develop  this  latter  proposition  to  some  extent. 
The  successful  prosecution  of  a  project  frequently  involves  the  active  co- 
operation of  two  or  more  station  departments.  Some  may  be  well  equipped 
and  others  ill-equipped  to  handle  the  work.  Now,  if  the  project  were  estab- 
lished on  a  regional  biwis  it  might  be  better  prosecuted.  If,  for  example, 
the  X  and  Y  stations  cooperated  in  a  project  involving,  let  us  say,  botanical 
and  forestry  investigation,  and  if  at  the  X  station  the  botanical  department 
was  relatively  strong  and  its  forestry  department  relatively  weak,  whereas 
the  situation  was  reversed^t  the  Y  station,  it  is  clear  that,  theoretically  at 
any  rate,  an  attempt  at  regional  collaboration  would  be  advisable  in  the 
interests  of  the  completion  of  a  well  rounded  piece  of  research  work. 

(3)  Joint  publication  of  certain  bulletins.  Much  duplication  exists 
ill  our  literature,  particularly  in  our  extension  publications,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which,  in  many  states,  station  men  are  more  or  less  used.  If  the 
executives  of  the  stations  within  a  given  region  were  well  advised  as  to 
each  other's  plans  touching  publication,  it  might  often  occur  that  bulletins 
prepared  for  one  station  could  be  used  to  advantage  at  another,  thus  sav- 
ing time,  effort  and  money.  Indeed,  in  a  special  case  a  year  or  two  ago  in 
New  England,  this  proposition  was  discussed  and  nearly  brought  to  the 
point  of  adpption;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  not  eventuate.  However, 
something  of  this  kind  will  be  worked  out  some  day  and  to  mutual  ad- 
vantage. 

E.  H.  Jenkins  of  Connecticut.  There  may  be  at  least  two  kinds  of 
correlations,  as  I  understand  the  word.  Stations  in  two  or  more  states 
which  have  taken  up  a  common  problem  in  any  one  of  the  provinces  of  our 
work — in  feeding,  or  crop  production,  for  instance — might  correlate  their 
work  by  agreement,  each  taking  a  separate  phase  of  the  problem,  thus  divid- 
ing the  work  between  them  without  duplication.  Such  an  arrangement  as- 
sumes a  previous  agreement  as  to  the  scope  of  the  work  but  not  necessarily 
as  to  the  method  of  study.  Each  station  may  be  left  to  devise  its  own  way 
of  handling  its  phase  of  the  matter. 

A  second  kind  of  correlation  might  consist  in  a  common  definition  or 
statement  of  the  problem,  as  in  the  first  case;  but  instead  of  dividing  the 
problem  into  its  phases  or  parts  by  assigning  one  part  to  this  station  and 
another  to  that,  there  might  be  a  further  discussion  and  agreement  as  to 
the  method  of  study,  and  the  plan  and  detail  of  experiment,  so  that  the 
work  of  two  or  more  stations  would  be  a  good  deal  like  the  duplicated  work 
of  two  chemists  following  the  same  method  and  expecting  results  differing 
only  by  the  faults  inherent  in  the  method  and  what  we  call  the  **personal 
equation."  This  kind  of  correlation  works  seems  to  me  less  promising  than 
the  first. 

Such  cooperation  in  work  as  results  from  an  informal  gathering  and 
conference  of  the  station  directors  of  one  small  section,  the  northeastern 
states,  including  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  we  have  prac- 
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ticed  for  many  years  and,  I  believe,  to  our  great  advantage.  It  is  a  gather- 
ing without  constitution,  by-laws,  or  rules  of  order.  Its  members  are 
personal  friends,  who  can  debate  a  matter  with  absolute  disagreement  and 
with  a  high  heat  of  conviction,  but  a  quite  perfectly  insulated  temper*  Yet 
in  all  this  time,  any  actual  correlation  of  our  work  has  never  been  sug- 
gested, that  I  now  remember,  by  any  of  us,  unless  in  some  particulars  of 
analytical  method.  Our  whole  thought  has  been  of  things  which  the  special 
interests  of  leading  agricultural  industries  required,  and  of  research  which 
the  men  and  means  arailable  to  us  could  undertake.  We  have  not  thought 
of  a  similarity  of  conditions  in  our  several  states. 

Even  in  our  small  area,  such  **similarity  of  conditions'*  as  is  suggested 
in  the  title  of  this  discussion  is  not  easy  to  find.  For  instance,  tliere  is  a 
difference  of  climate  even  between  the  southern  and  northern  part  of  Con- 
necticut, which  makes  certain  crops  or  varieties  that  are  safely  grown  in 
tlie  soutliem  part,  of  doubtful  value  in  the  northwestern  part.  Our  soils, 
too,  are  as  various  as  the  vagaries  of  the  stream#in  the  glacial  age. 

But  it  may  be  that  some  of  our  questions  can  be  better  solved,  or 
more  economically  solved,  by  some  form  of  correlated  effort,  and  I  have 
hoped  that  some  stations  represented  here  might  give  us  facts  from  their 
experience,  bearing  on  thLs  matter. 

Tliere  is  just  a  single  matter  of  personal  opinion  which  I  might  add 
tu  this  discussion,  not  by  way  of  objection  or  criticism  of  any  plan  of  cor- 
related effort  in  investigation  work  but  ratlier  by  way  of  caution;  In  the 
higher  forms  of  research  work,  I  have  a  feeling  that  separate  individual 
initiative  and  thought  in  the  execution  of  a  particular  piece  of  work  will 
in  the  aggregate  go  further  and  do  more  in  advancing  knowledge  than  work 
done  after  mutual  discussion  and  agreement  as  to  particulars  of  method 
and  details;  that  is,  two  competent  men  attacking  a  problem  sepiM^tely, 
with  their  own  habits  of  thought  and  ways  of  handling  their  mental  equip- 
ment, will  in  the  end  advance  knowledge  more  than  the  same  men  influenced 
and  to  some  extent  controlled  by  each  other's  habit  of  mind  in  the  planning 
of  the  work  and  in  the  emphasis  laid  on  its  different  features.  In  one  case, 
you  will  have  in  the  end  two  different  distinct  pictures  of  the  matter;  in 
the  other,  a  composite  picture,  somwhat  softened,  but  not  so  clear  and 
suggestive. 

A  patriot  in  one  of  our  cities  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  selection  of 
a  design  for  a  soldiers'  monument  told  me  that  he  got  photographs  of  a 
great  number  of  soldiers'  monuments  and  combined  the  best  features  of 
each  in  his  design.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  his  creation  **looked  the 
part,"  and  will  stir  feelings  of  pain  and  pity  in  a  suffering  public  for  long 
generations. 

The  one  thing  which  seems  to  me  important  in  any  correlation  of  work 
is  not  to  abridge  the  freedom  or  hamper  the  originality  of  the  individual, 
if  he  has  the  mind  and  method  of  an  investigator. 

The  Chairman.  Director  W.  M.  Jardine  of  Kansas,  will  continue 
the  discussion. 

W.  M.  Jardine.  If  I  had  taken  the  time  to  think  clearly  through  this 
question  beforehand,  I  would  not  have  consented  to  discuss  it.  I  know  very 
little  about  the  subject,  and  can  cite  no  concrete  examples.  I  can  see 
clearly  that  stations  may  get  together  to  advantage,  that  they  may  cooper- 
ate in  their  attack  on  some  of  the  large  problems  of  wide  application.  Yet 
I  appreciate  that  any  measures  looking  toward  cooperation  or  correlation 
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should  be  carefully  considered  lest  the  usefulness  of  our  investigators  be 
impaired  by  too  much  red  tape  or  smothered  in  an  officially  deoxygenated 
atmosphere. 

My  conception  of  the  probable  trend  of  this  discussion  was  unlike  that 
of  my  predecessors.  I  had  thought  it  had  to  do  with  the  investigational 
work  carried  on  by  the  station  in  its  laboratory  rather  than  with  outside 
work;  and  my  remarks,  therefore,  are  to  that  end. 

coaaelatlon   of  the   wobk   of   experiment  stations   in    regions   with 
Similar  Conditions 

By   W.   M.  Jardine 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  business  man  or  a  governing  board  it  would 
seem  that  investigational  work  carried  on  by  experiment  stations  operating 
in  similar  regions  should  be  more  or  less  closely  correlated  in  order  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  and  waste  of  funds,  as  well  as  to  add 
most  effectively  to  the  present  fund  of  agricultural  knowledge.  However, 
a  close  analysis  of  the  conditions  that  surround  and  control  experiment 
stations  and  their  staffs  demonstrates  that  experiment  stations  differ  from 
commercial  or  other  institutions.  A  desirable  plan  of  operations  for  a 
commercial  institution  will  usually  fail  utterly  to  produce  results  in  an 
experiment  station. 

The  promotion  of  research  and  investigation  involves  two  things — (1) 
the  abolition  of  as  much  red  tape  as  possible,  and,  (9)  the  development  of 
an  environment  tending  to  make  individual  effort  as  free  as  possible.  The 
great  discoveries  of  the  past  which  have  really  added  to  the  store  of  agri- 
cultural information  have  been  the  result  of  individual  rather  than  of  co- 
operative effort  and  this  is  as  certain  to  be  true  in  the  future  as  it  has 
l)een  in  the  past. 

In  organizing  the  work  of  th|  experiment  station,  the  promotion,  of  in- 
dividual effort  should  be  constantly  in  mind  lest  investigations  of  high 
quality  be  hampered.  Attempts  at  standardisation  of  methods  of  research 
tend  towards  repression.  While  the  systematic  planning  and  standardiza- 
tion of  experimental  work  would  undoubtedly  advance  the  quality  of  the 
investigations  of  the  weaker  workers,  it  would  hamper  the  men  who  really 
make  the  advances  in  this  field.  It  would  tend  to  make  each  investigator  a 
mere  cog  in  a  large  machine,  a  mere  routine  worker,  and  would  eliminate 
the  love  and  enthusiasm  for  research  on  the  part  of  the  strongest  men. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  under  way  at  most  experiment  stations  has  been 
])lanned  only  after  a  thorough  review  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject and  after  as  much  first  hand  information  as  possible  has  been  obtained 
from  woricers  in  similar  fields.  The  societies  representing,  for  example, 
the  agronomists  of  the  country,  or  the  workers  in  animal  nutrition,  give 
much  of  their  time  to  the  discussion  of  methods  of  correlation  and  experi- 
mentation. Each  agronomist  is  quite  fully  advised  as  to  what  every  other 
agronomist  of  consequence  is  doing.  The  same  is  true  of  workers  in  the 
fields  of  animal  husbandry',  dairy  husbandry,  plant  pathology,  horticulture 
etc.  Investigations  are  being  carried  on  with  a  rather  complete  knowledge 
of  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  valuable  if  each  station  could  be  completely  in- 
formed of  the  experiments  under  way  at  other  stations  in  advance  of  the 
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publication  of  rrsults,  or  if,  in  planning  new  lines  of  work,  the  experiences 
and  mistakes  of  previoiis  investigators  in  similar  fields  were  available. 
A  certain  amount  of  duplication,  however,  tends  towards  exactness.  Because 
a  certain  investigator  has  determined  that  the  cafeteria  system  of  feeding 
hogs  Is  the  roost  economical  one  under  certain  conditions,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  in  fact  it  has  been  shown,  that  it  is  not  the  most  economical 
method  under  other  conditions.  These  are  so  dissimilar  even  in  stations 
l(»ratrd  under  apparently  similar  regions,  as  for  example,  the  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Oklahoma  stations,  as  to  make  it  almost  necessary  that  the 
work  of  each  be  more  or  less  independent  of  the  work  of  the  other  in  order 
to  solve  the  problems  most  acute  in  their  respective  territories.  Even  within 
the  State  of  Kansas  it  is  necessary  to  try  out  the  results  along  the  lines  of 
most  consequence  to  Kansas  farmers  in  many  places. 

The  best  investigators  have  minds  of  their  own,  and  likes  and  ambitions. 
They  will  do  their  best  work  when  they  are  able  to  plan  experiments  based 
on  problems  in  which  they  have  a  personal  interest  They  will  never  be 
satisfied  to  aUow  a  committee  to  detail  to  them  a  particular  line  of  in- 
vestigation to  carry  on,  either  as  a  whole  or  as  a  part  of  an  investigation 
embodying  the  coo))eration  of  many  stations.  It  looks  as  if  the  future  of 
agricultural  investigation  would  resemble  the  past,  each  workman  working 
more  or  less  inde|)endently  of  the  other,  wasting  a  little  money  here  and 
tiiere  |>erhaps,  but  in  the  aggregate  accomplishing  the  greatest  good  for 
agriculture  in  proportion  to  the  amount  spent. 

It  is  the  individual  worker  who  will  bring  to  light  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture knowledge  that  will  be  fundamental  and  worth  while.  An  un- 
hampered opportunity  for  individual  effort  should  be  the  paramount  con- 
sideration. No  investigator  should  tie  granted  station  money  for  a  project 
until  he  has  thoroughly  familiarised  himself  with  the  work  done  along 
similar  lines  elsewhere,  and  if  station  directors  will  see  to  it  that  staff  mem- 
bers do  thus  inform  themselves,  duplication  will  practically  be  eliminated 
and  correlation  promoted.  Then  the  societies  for  agronomists,  horticul- 
turists, animal  husbandmen,  and  others  can  talk  things  over  together  to  still 
better  advantage.  While  they  may  not  have  committees  appointed  to  plan 
work  for  each,  they  will  all  go  iKHne  with  a  more  or  less  common  point  of 
view  and  sympathy  of  understanding.  As  one  investigator  in  animal  nutri- 
tion has  said,  competition  Ls  human,  cooperation  is  divine.  Most  of  those 
engaged  in  animal  nutrition  work  are  only  normal  human  beings,  as  are  ttie 
investigators  in  every  field.  Correlation,  the  watchword  of  today,  sounds 
good,  and  on  the  surface  it  seems  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  work  together 
more  closely;  yet  I  cannot  look  optimistically  upon  such  a  plan. 

I  do  not  feel  that  cooperation  is  impossible,  but  that  it  is  a  local  issue. 
I  cannot  see  wherein  we  would  be  advantaged  in  Kansas,  where  conditions 
differ  in  one  county  as  compared  with  another.  Our  important  problems 
may  be  of  little  account  in  Illinois  or  New  England.  We  are  riding  this 
word  "cooperation"  pretty  hard  at  present,  especially  if  we  attempt  to 
enforce  cooperation  upon  our  experiment  stations. 

The  Chaibman.  Clearly  we  are  getting  into  the  spirit  of  cooperation, 
actually  cooperating  perhaps  without  knowing  it.  I  am  told  that  two-thirds 
of  the  stations  have  filed  project  lists  with  our  joint  committee  on  projects 
and  correlation  of  research.  We  could  hardly  have  done  this  a  few  years 
ago.    The  fact  that  we  are  letting  other  people  know  what  we  arc  doing  in- 
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dicates  that  we  are  getting  into  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  becoming 
more  liberal  in  our  ideas. 

F.  B.  MuMfX)ED  of  Missouri.  Our  agricultural  experiment  stations  have 
not  developed  any  significant  cooperation.  They  work  independently  and, 
it  must  be  said  in  general,  efficiently.  There  is  little  of  the  spirit  of  com- 
petition among  them,  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  there  exists  a  certain 
amount  of  rivalry  in  the  development  and  completion  of  important  projects. 

Through  this  lack  of  cooperation  much  duplication  has  resulted.  In 
some  cases  this  has  been  unnecessary-  and  could  have  been  avoided.  When 
one  station  has  investigated  and  published  a  complete  life  history  of  the 
hessian  fly,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  another  station  in  the  same 
region  should  make  the  same  investigation  and  publish  the  same  facts. 

If  some  plan  of  cooperation  could  be  devised,  it  would  be  possible  for 
one  station  to  concentrate  its  efforts  upon  a  smaller  number  of  subjects 
and  thus  become  an  authority.  It  could  afford  to  secure  a  more  complete 
equipment  and  better  trained  investigators.  It  is  not  necessary  that  each 
station  in  a  given  region  should  undertake  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
agriculture.  In  the  study  of  regional  problems,  several  stations  could  co- 
operate in  a  combined  attack  which  would  result  in  greater  economy  and 
yield  more  conclusive  results. 

The  station  organisation  itself  may  cooperate  within  itself.  Lack  of 
cooperation  exists  among  the  departments  of  some  stations.  They  are  not 
doing  good  team  work.  The  solution  of  agricultural  problems  can  seldom 
be  completed  by  chemical  studies  alone,  or  by  bacteriological  investigations 
or  any  other  single  phase.  A  more  complete  and  a  more  convincing  piece  of 
work  can  usually  be  done  if  departmental  interrelations  are  established. 

E.  Davenpobt.  We  are  over-impressed  by  what  we  feel  to  be  lost 
effort  in  the  experiment  stations.  As  a  matter  of  fact  great  discoveries 
do  not  occur  frequently,  and  every  one  of  them  is  attended  by  much  loss 
of  time  and  effort,  expended  along  lines  which  do  not  prove  fruitful  of 
results.  The  wreckage  and  waste  in  all  great  inventions  is  extreme;  but  we 
do  not  see  it.  We  regard  only  the  results  and  forget  the  loss  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  final  product.  Our  experiment  stations,  however,  work- 
ing with  definite*funds,  have  records  of  the  total  outlay,  profitable  as  well 
as  nnprofitnble.  Even  so,  let  us  not  l>e  frightened  at  the  unproductive 
increment. 

It  is  inevitable  that  sonje  loss  should  occur,  for  money  and  effort 
liestowed  upon  research  is  like  bread  cast  upon  the  water  or  seed  sown 
broadcast.  Much  is  bound  to  be  wasted,  but  the  rest  yields  an  hundredfold. 
It  is  easily  possible  to  lose  the  main  harvest  by  looking  too  closely  after 
that  which  has  fallen  by  the  wayside. 

J.  G.  LiPMAK.  There  is  an  apparent  conflict  in>  what  has  been  said. 
Evidently,  we  have  been  considering  the  same  subject  from  somewhat  dif- 
ferent angles.  Perhaps  I  can  make  my  point  of  view  a  little  clearer  if  I 
cite  an  instance  of  research  that  supports  the  theory  of  those  who  favor 
cooperation.  The  University  of  California,  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  are  studying  in  cooperation  the 
effect  of  climate  on  soils,  a  very  fundamental  problem.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  are  to  study  regional  problems  where  conditions  are  similar.  We 
want  the  broadest  and  brightest  light  on  fundamental  problems  where  con- 
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ditions  are  dissimilar.  We  want  to  know  whether  there  ^  such  a  thing  as  a 
soil  biological  flora,  we  want  to  know  what  available  phosphorus  or  nitrogen 
may  mean  as  affected  by  climate  rather  than  by  soil  composition.  There 
are  any  number  of  fundamental  problems  which  cannot  be  understood  in 
all  their  bearings  because  we  are  circumscribed  by  a  rather  narrow  horizon. 
When  we  discuss  cooperation  we  ought  to  realize  that  none  of  us  favor 
any  curtailment  of  individual  initiative  or  the  lessening  of  individual  inde- 
pendence. No  one  of  us  would  claim  that  the  large,  complex  organization 
is  more  effective  in  human  progress  than  the  smaller  institution  where  the 
individual  has  much  freedom;  but  after  all  is  said  and  done,  there  are 
certain  fundamental  problems  dealing  with  knowledge  that  is  universal, 
that  can  only  be  solved  by  cooperation.  I  believe  that  there  is  room  for 
cooperation  among  institutions  like  those  we  represent. 

R.  W.  TuATCHiE  of  Minnesota.  I  have  this  minute  returned  from  at- 
tendance at  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  stations  of  four  adjoin- 
ing states,  looking  toward  the  formulation  of  a  plan  for  the  cooperative 
study  of  a  problem  which  is  peculiar  to  the  spring  wlieat  district  as  a  whole. 
That  is  concrete  evidence  of  our  belief  that  effective  cooperation  can  be 
secured.  Then  there  is  another  type  of  less  formal  cooperation  which  may 
operate  beneficially.  For  example,  one  of  the  members  of  our  staff  spent 
some  time  at  the  station  in  an  adjoining  state  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
certain  methods  of  technlc  which  were  in  excellent  operation  there,  and 
returned  with  the  belief  that  this  same  technic  might  be  profitably  applied 
to  the  solution  of  some  of  our  problems.  The  question  immediately  arose 
whether  we  should  duplicate  at  our  laboratory  the  special  equipment  which 
was  available  in  the  adjoining  state.  We  were  invited  at  once,  by  our 
neighbor,  to  send  to  him  our  material  to  be  tested  out  with  his  equipment 
and  experienced  operators.  Such  a  procedure  involves  no  formal  admin- 
istrative direction,  but  informally  it  permits  us  to  carry  on  a  certain  type 
of  research  at  much  less  expense  and  at  little  or  no  additional  expense  to 
the  neighboring  station. 

J.  H.  Skiknee  of  Indiana.  The  animal  husbandry  men  of  several  sta- 
tions in  the  Middle  West  as  a  result  of  informal  conferences  have  elimi- 
nated much  unnecessary  work  and  improved  their  method<^of  procedure  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  correlate  results. 

11.  K.  Van  Norman  of  California.  Out  on  the  Pacific  coast  we  arc 
constantly  reminded  of  the  fact  that  other  institutions  are  not  working  upon 
the  same  problems  with  which  we  are  confronted.  Most  of  our  problems 
are  peculiar  to  our  own  section,  and  there  can  be  no  cooperation  under 
such  circumstances.  Oregon's  rainfall  is  higher  than  ours;  Arizona's  less 
than  ours;  Nevada's  elevation  is  out  of  proportion  to  ours.  Many  of  our 
far  Western  states  have  their  own  different  isolated  conditions,  and  co- 
operation is  thus  difficult  or  impossible. 

E.  W.  Allen  of  Washington,  D.  C.  A  thorough  understanding  lies  at 
the  basis,  or  must  be  the  beginning,  of  every  attempt  at  correlation.  I 
have  no  fear  of  duplication  in  strictly  original  research,  but  much  of  the 
work  of  our  stations  is  not  of  that  class.  We  really  know  little  of  the 
work  in  progress  among  our  stations,  t)ecause  our  projects  have  not  been 
published  and  because  in  many  instances  the  work  is  years  behind  in  its 
publication.     Hence  there  is  lack  of  information  as  to  projects  which  are 
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being  pursued  from  much  the  same  point  of  view,  and  as  a  result  there  is 
repetition  or  duplication  of  experiments,  frequently  with  slight  variations 
which  prevent  their  being  compared  or  correlated.  There  is  often,  moreover, 
a  failure  to  determine,  or  at  least  to  state,  the  exact  terms  of  the  separate 
experiments.  Such  procedure  not  infrequently  leads  to  confusion  in  the 
results  of  the  work,  because  differences  are  found  which  can  not  be 
harmonized,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  the  exact  relation  between  cause 
and  effect  The  soil  or  the  climate,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  apparent  differences  in  results,  and  in  other  cases  the  cur- 
rent prices  or  economic  conditions  largely  determine  the  conclusions. 

One  remedy  for  the  shortage  of  funds  which  is  being  felt  is  to  make 
the  station  money  go  as  far  as  possible;  and  some  measure  of  correlation, 
or  the  avoidance  of  the  need  of  duplication  or  repetition,  impresses  me  as 
a  natural  and  quite  feasible  first  step  in  that  direction.  Beyond  this,  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  nature,  scope,  and  results  of  work  done  at 
other  stations  would  tend  to  make  the  experiments  more  progressive  and 
effective.  There  are  many  examples  of  successful  collaboration  in  research, 
and  of  a  division  of  effort  in  a  given  field.  Opportunity  for  extending  this 
practice  in  many  lines  has  come  to  my  attention,  and  I  have  noted  a  more 
liberal  attitude  toward  cooperation,  if  there  were  some  effective  means  of 
bringing  investigators  closer  together  or  of  keeping  them  posted.  I  believe 
this  thought  was  behind  the  formation  of  the  joint  committee  on  projects 
and  correlation  of  research  some  few  years  ago. 

T.  L.  Lyok  of  New  York.  I  have  been  interested  in  noting  the  cases 
of  experimentation  in  which  cooperation  and  correlation  are  effected  be- 
tween the  different  stations.  The  successful  cases  seem  to  cover  the  class 
of  experiments  that  are  rather  simple  in  nature,  that  class  of  experiments 
the  outcome  of  which  to  a  certain  extent  can  be  foreseen  and  a  definite  plan 
for  a  long  period  devised  when  the  experiments  are  started.  That  is  only 
one  class  of  experimentation,  and  by  no  means  the  most  important  class. 
We  have  a  very  different  problem  if  we  attempt  correlation  with  the  higher 
and  more  difficult  kinds  of  research.  In  such  cases  the  individual  must  be 
the  means  by  which  the  end  is  to  be  reached,  and  the  outcome  is  a  factor 
of  his  ability  as  an  investigator.  In  our  efforts  to  save  money  and  to 
attain  efficiency  of  the  kind  that  can  be  reported  upon,  one  is  tempted  to 
adopt  those  plans  which  show  well  on  paper,  that  indicate  a  considerable 
degree  of  economy.  The  tendency  is  to  divert  our  station  work  into  trials 
of  that  nature,  and  that  is  an  unfortunate  tendency. 

The  initiation  of  research  work  must  lie  with  the  experimenter.  If 
cooperation  is  to  be  really  effective,  it  nfust  be  the  outgrowth  of  consulta- 
tion between  the  experimenters.  Opportunity  for  much  consultation  is  af- 
forded by  meetings  of  scientific  societies,  and  in  this  way  and  through  the 
scientific  journals  communication  is  established  between  the  workers  in  the 
various  lines.  Thus  one  can  tell  the  lines  of  work  in  which  he  may  receive 
help  from  other  men.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  true  cooperation  can 
take  place.  Cooperation  cannot  be  effected  by  station  directors  getting 
together  and  deciding  upon  a  plan  of  work.  If  the  plan  is  not  approved 
by  and  congenial  to  the  men  who  are  to  do  the  work,  it  is  of  no  avail;  for 
in  the  last  analysis  a  piece  of  experimentation  to  be  successful  must  have 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  men  who  are  to  do  the  work. 
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£.  H.  Jenkins.  I  think  all  who  have  been  charged  with  a  station  ad- 
ministrative work  will  realise  that  a  research  man  cannot  l>e  ticketed  and 
labeled  so  that  he  will  be  recogniied  anywhere;  that  the  number  of  degrees 
he  has  taken  or  the  amount  of  time  that  he  has  spent  in  preparation  does 
not  Ax  his  status  as  an  investigator;  and  Uiat  in  every  station  there  are 
some  mm  who  are  good  for  certain  kinds  of  research,  who  need  and  are 
helped  by  a  definite  plan  and  by  some  restriction  upon  their  efforts  to  keep 
them  to  the  task  which  is  set  before  them,  wheteas  there  are  others  who 
need  to  be  given  their  heads  and  allowed  to  do -exactly  as  they  please.  If 
a  man  has  the  real  spirit,  the  mind  and  imagination  of  an  investigator,  after 
a  time  his  problem  will  lead  him,  and  he  must  go  whither  his  problem  leads 
him,  and  he  will  do  his  most  efficient  work  in  that  way.  I  should  be  willing 
to  make  a  modest  bet  that  these  investigators  whom  Dr.  Upman  has 
described  in  the  course  of  their  work  would  l>e  led  off  into  certain  side 
paths,  and  that  some  one  of  those  side  issues  might  in  the  end  prove  more 
profitable  than  the  special  object  they  had  set  before  them  at  the  outset. 

F.  B.  LiNFiELD.  Cooperation  and  some  differentiation  of  work  in  deal- 
ing with  certain  problems,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  control  of  insect 
pests  and  plant  and  animal  diseases,  seem  entirely  practicable  and  desirable 
in  our  western  country.  In  these  fields  of  work  where  certain  definite 
problems  are  to  be  met,  division  of  work  tietween  institutions  will  accelerate 
our  conquest  of  the  problems. 

Again,  certain  stations  do  not  cover  the  whole  field  of  agriculture. 
They  specialise  along  certain  lines  of  work.  With  the  limited  funds  which 
are  available  it  would  be  better  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  for  one  station 
to  concentrate  on  a  certain  problem  or  group  of  problems  and  for  another 
station  to  take  up  some  other  line  of  work.  This  is  an  administrative 
matter.  The  older  and  smaller  states  may  be  better  able  to  do  this  than  can 
we  in  the  West,  although  in  some  ways  our  need  is  greater. 

The  problems  of  eastern  agriculture  have  been  studied  for  50  years  or 
more.  We  of  the  West  have  just  l>egun  our  work.  Many  surface  problems 
are  still  unanswered  and  deeper  problems  of  research  are  also  pressing. 
Our  farmers  are  calling  for  information  on  many  practical  problems,  the 
answers  to  which  are  necessary  to  their  success.  The  more  we  can  divide 
the  field  with  our  neighbors  the  sooner  will  the  answers  be  ready.  We  have 
found  conferences  of  men  working  along  similar  lines  wonderfully  helpful. 
We  have  held  many  such  conferences  with  our  neighbors,  although  they  are 
400  to  600  miles  away.  We  find  it  profitable  occasionally  to  send  workers 
to  Colorado,  Washington,  Idaho,  Utah  and  elsewhere  to  sec  what  is  being 
done,  how  it  is  being  done;  and  we  find  our  neighbors  are  reciprocating. 

Alfred  Atkinson  of  Montana.  As  a  concrete  instance  of  cooi>eration, 
may  I  mention  that  the  Cornell  station  and  the  Montana  station  are 
together  conducting  studies  on  the  inheritance  of  oats.  Five  years  ago  both 
started  with  the  same  pure  lines,  and  like  measurements  have  been  made  on 
the  five  crops  that  have  been  harvested  at  each  location.  The  results  should 
show  the  effect  of  environmental  influences. 

W.  M.  Jardine.  Our  specialists  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  attend  meetings  of  their  societies.  Some  of  these  are  doing  constructive 
work.  For  example,  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy  Ls  engaged  in 
classifying  various  cereals.     A  splendid  piece  of  constructive  work  along  this 
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line  was  presented,  recently  to  this  organization  by  E.  G.  Montgomery. 
We  believe  in  paying  the  expenses  of  a  reasonable  number  of  our  specialists 
in  attending  these  meetings,  but  this  generous  attitude  does  not  seem  to 
obtain  everywhere.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  curtail  rather  than  to 
expand  in  this  direction.  If  specialists  cannot  get  together,  our  research 
work  will  inevitably  suffer. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations  was  made  and,  on  motion, 
was  received  and  adopted  (see  page  167). 
On  motion,  the  section  adjourned. 
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SECTION  ON  EXTENSION  WORK 
ArriBifooN  Sewion,  Thubsoay,  Novbxbbe  16,  1916 

The  section  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  K.  L.  Hatch  of 
Wisconsin,  at  9  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chaxemak.  The  Chair  appoints  as  the  committee  on  resolutions. 
Directors  C  It  Titlow  of  West  Virginia,  A.  J.  Meyer  of  Missouri,  and 
H.  J.  Baker  of  Connecticut;  as  the  committee  on  nominations.  Directors 
C.  S.  Wheeler  of  Ohio,  A.  C  Cooley  of  New  Mexko,  and  A.  D.  Wilson  of 
MiniicMita^ 

The  fraiiiers  of  the  Smith-I^ver  Act  evidently  l>elicved  that  rural 
development  of  necessity  was  bound  up  with  that  of  the  individual  farm 
and  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  This  idea  is  incorporated  in  tiie 
act  which  provides  for  extension  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics. One  of  this  morning's  speakers  suggested  that  the  American  farm 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  unit  which,  like  any  working  unit — like  an  army 
corps,  if  you  please — had  its  workers,  its  commissary  department,  its  engi- 
neering corps,  its  medical  corps,  all  elements  entering  into  an  effective  work- 
ing organization.  It  Ls  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  we  will  proceed  to  the 
discussion  of  tlie  fomial  pajiers  on  the  program,  the  first  number  of  which 
is:  ^llonie  Economics  Extension  in  its  Relation  to  Woman's  Work  in  the 
Home."    This  subject  will  be  presented  by  Miss  Edna  White  of  Ohio. 

Home  Economics  Extension  in  its  Relation  to  Woman's  Woak  ix  the 

Home 

By  Miss  Edna  White 

Extension  work  along  home  economics  lines  lias  l>een  of  comparatively 
late  origin,  and,  in  consequence,  its  aims  and  methods  are  not  very  clearly 
defined.  The  desirability  of  undertaking  a  systematic  study  of  homes  with 
the  idea  of  their  improvement  is  quite  generally  recogniied.  The  beginnings 
were  made  in  cities  and  grew  out  of  the  work  of  philanthropic  societies  in 
attempting  to  relieve  in  some  measure  the  results  of  home  deterioration. 
Most  of  this  work  was  spasmodic  and  unsatisfactory,  but  was  undertaken 
in  an  effort  to  direct  reform. 

That  such  degenerate  conditions  exist  also  in  the  rural  districts  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  cannot  t>e  denied.  We  have  tenant  problems,  for 
instance,  in  Ohio,  as  in  many  other  places;  large  groups  of  people  who  are 
not  settled  in  the  particular  region,  but  change  more  or  less.  But  there  is 
great  danger  of  confusing  tliis  particular  demand  for  the  amelioration  of 
unfortunate  social  conditions  with  the  aim  and  scope  of  extension  work  in 
its  largest  sense.  The  aim  of  extension  work  in  agriculture  has  been  to 
develop  l)etter  farms  by  bringing  to  the  farmers  and  helping  them  to  ap- 
ply the  results  of  scientific  investigations.  If  the  work  had  been  confined 
to  the  group  of  men  who  for  any  reason  were  unsuccessful  in  their  busi- 
ness, the  usefulness  of  the  work  would  have  been  hampered,  to  say  the 
least.  The  attitude  of  too  many  of  our  workers  would  seem  to  imply  that 
home  economics  extension  work  is  intended  only  as  a  reforming  scheme. 
To  speak  so  constantly  of  the  **farm  women  and  their  problems"  seems 
often  to  single  them  out  as  the  only  group  of  women  who  have  failed  to 
solve  their  particular  problems.    This  is  surely  an  unfair  inference, 
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To  read  many  of  the  popular  articles  about  tha  home  and  to  listen  to 
some  of  the  talks  given  by  extension  workers,  one  would  gain  the  impres- 
sion that  most  of  our  work  is  carried  on  with  the  missionary  idea  of  up- 
lifting in  the  foreground.  For  example,  the  attitude  of  town  and  city  club 
women  along  this  line  can  justly  be  criticised.  Last  year  an  Ohio  city  club 
woman  asked  me  what  her  club  could  do  to  uplift  the  farm  women  in  their 
vicinity.  I  did  not  want  to  say  very  much,  but  those  farm  women  were  a 
very  progressive  lot,  and  certainly  were  in  no  need  of  being  uplifted  in  that 
sense. 

Now  most  people  of  intelligence,  whether  highly  educated  or  not,  arc 
not  asking  to  be  uplifted  by  the  efforts  of  some  one  else.  Their  homes 
are  personal  and  private  and  they  wish  to  express  and  develop  their  in- 
dividuality there.  Even  the  man  of  the  house  feels  that  such  efforts  at 
reformation  are  more  or  less  a  reflection  on  the  ability  of  the  woman  he  has 
selected  to  manage  his  home,  and  from  his  loyalty  to  her  comes  a  little 
feeling  of  resentment;  and  loyalty  being  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  the 
family  it  is  not  to  be  lightly  tampered  with.  Tact  and  Judgment  and  an 
understanding  of  the  difficulty  are  necessary  so  that  we  may  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  evil. 

In  addition  to  this  difficulty,  we  find  everywhere  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  what  home  economics  means.  To  the  average  person  it  means  one 
phase  of  the  food  problem,  namely,  cooking;  and  the  average  man  is  sure 
that  his  wife  understands  this  part  of  her  job,  or  at  least  will  maintain 
that  she  cooks  to  suit  him.  When  it  is  once  understood  that  home  economics 
covers  as  well  the  problems  of  nutrition,  clothing,  housing,  household  en- 
gineering and  management,  relation  of  business  of  the  household  to  the 
business  of  the  farm,  division  of  income,  care  of  children,  family  and  com- 
munity relationships,  home  economics  extension  becomes  less  simple.  Most 
men  and  women  are  willing  to  admit  that  a  study  and  discussion  of  these 
problems  will  help  in  the  development  of  the  home  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  study  and  discussion  of  agricultural  subjects  help  in  the  development 
of  the  farm.  But  we  are  not  always  anxious  to  face  new  problems.  New 
ideas  are  painful  to  most  of  us  and  the  solution  of  many  problems  usually 
brings  us  returns  only  in  comfort  and  happiness  which  are  often  less  ap- 
preciated than  is  the  financial  reward  that  comes  to  the  farmer.- 

The  home  problems  of  any  group  might  be  classified  under  the  heads 
of  health  problems,  labor  problems,  social  problems,  economic  problems, 
and  problems  connected  with  children.  Those  of  the  rural  woman  differ 
to  some  extent  and  degree  from  those  of  the  city  woman,  because  of  the 
environment.  The  health  problem  is  probably  more  complicated,  due  to 
lack  of  remedial  agencies;  the  labor  problem  is  more  pressing  and  difficult, 
because  of  isolation  and  lack  of  conveniences.  In  each  case  the  environment 
affects  the  problem  and  the  remedies  to  be  applied.  As  extension  workers 
what  arc  we  doing  to  help  in  the  solution  of  tiiese  problems? 

The  first  and  most  easily  developed  methods  of  reaching  the  women 
are,  of  course,  the  talks  and  demonstrations  that  make  up  a  large  part 
of  all  our  extension  programs.  These  are  valuable  in  so  far  as  they  go 
and  in  many  ways  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  results  of  these  efforts  in  the 
adoption  of  new  and  better  standards.  TMs  fact  was  well  illustrated  by 
a  recent  experience  at  one  of  our  fairs.  Having  judged  a  large  number  of 
exhibits  we  were  told  that  if  we  judged  our  products  according  to  score 
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card  standards  no  more  exhibits  would  be  sent;  whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  received  a  request  this  year  from  those  same  people  for  a  judge,  they 
specified  that  the  Judging  should  be  done  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  here- 
tofore, and  the  exhibit  was  larger  than  they  had  ever  had  before.  So  we 
do  see,  once  in  a  while,  a  concrete  evidence  that  our  standards  are  making 
their  way. 

Not  the  least  of  the  service  rendered  is  the  development  of  interest  in 
home  prol)lems.  A  task  that  we  regard  as  important  and  interesting  is 
iiiit  drudgery.  Through  this  agency-  the  rural  engineer  has  an  oi)portunily 
ti»  reach  IIm'  men  as  well  as  the  women  and  to  show  them  the  desirability  of 
installing  modern  conveniences  which  have  more  to  do  with  family  welfare 
than  is  sometimes  recognized.  Right  l»ere  it  might  be  said  that  there  is  no 
inherent  reason  why  much  of  this  teaching  should  not  be  done  by  men,  pro- 
viding they  have  the  personality  and  training  to  understand  the  problems. 
This  teaching  is  a  matter  of  individuality  and  not  of  sex,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  work  regarding  the  care  of  children,  and  even  here  a 
male  physician  of  the  right  sort  would  be  probably  as  acceptable  as  a 
woman.  Indeed,  instead  of  restricting  the  work  to  women,  it  is  in  many 
cases  desirable  to  bring  the  masculine  mind  to  l)ear  on  home  problems. 
Most  homes  are  partnerships.  Just  as  the  man  may  help  in  the  solution  of 
home  problems  so  the  woman  may,  many  times,  contribute  to  tlic  solution 
of  the  fa  nil  problems.  We  have  an  illustration  of  that  point  in  some  of 
our  fann  management  problems,  the  question  of  keeping  accounts.  The 
farmer  who  has  been  in  the  field  all  day  rarely  has  the  energy  to  keep  ac- 
counts. Our  farm  management  people  have  been  trying  to  interest  the 
women  of  the  household  in  keeping  the  farm  accounts.  Perhaps  if  the 
women  keep  the  farm  accounts  and  know  at  first  hand  as  to  the  financial 
situation,  a  more  rational  consideration  will  be  given  to  all  the  family  needs 
and  pieces  of  labor-saving  apparatus  may  sometimes  be  purchased  instead 
of  farm  machinery.  The  fact  that  latwr-saving  apparatus  is  not  purchased 
is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  men.  The  women,  if  they  really  acknowledge 
the  situation,  often  have  the  feelmg  that  the  piece  of  farm  machinery  ought 
to  come  first,  not  stopping  to  consider  the  whole  situation. 

Because  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  given  by  the  instructor  as  well 
as  the  lack  of  the  personal  touch  desirable  in  good  teachibg,  there  are 
decided  limitations  to  the  extension  method  of  instruction,  and  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  develop  closer  relations  with  the  individual 
women. 

Just  as  in  the  work  in  agriculture  it  has  been  found  that  limiting  the 
work  to  smaller  areas  has  given  better  and  more  definite  results,  so  there  is 
the  growing  tendency  to  develop  the  women's  work  as  well  as  the  men's 
through  county  units.  In  the  South  this  work  of  women  county  agents  has 
developed  rapidly  through  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  but  because  of 
the  differences  in  economic  conditions  and  the  general  types  engaged  in 
rural  work,  the  problem  of  the  woman  county  agent  in  the  North  is  not  the 
same.  It  must  l^  remembered,  too,  that  the  problem  of  the  man  county 
agent  and  woman  county  agent  differ  very  materially.  It  is  one  thing  to 
consult  and  advise  the  farmer  about  his  business;  it  is  another  and  infinitely 
more  difficult  thing  to  invade  the  privacy  of  the  home  and  be  of  real  assist- 
ance. 

The  agent  who  is  to  work  directly  with  the  home  must  be  a  tactful, 
sympathetic,  broad-minded  woman  of  training,  who  is  familiar  with  rural 
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conditions.  The  problem  of  selecting  women  for  such  work  is  not  an  easy 
one,  and  many  times  superficial  qualifications  have  turned  the  scale  as 
against  adequate  training.  A  woman  of  the  right  type,  well  trained,  can  be 
of  much  help  in  many  problems — advising  regarding  selection  of  furniture 
and  clothing,  and  as  to  convenient  arrangement  and  equipment,  teaching 
utilization  of  food  and  desirable  household  practices,  planning  for  club 
work,  and,  in  general,  helping  to  improve  the  educational  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  community.  However,  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  the  entrance 
to  the  home  itself  in  the  capacity  of  a  trusted  friend  and  counselor.  That 
is  the  aim  and  hope  of  most  of  the  county  agents  and  has  been  more  or  less 
successfully  accomplished. 

At  present,  definite  data  giving  results  of  such  work  seem  difficult  to 
secure.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  newness  of  the  method,  but  it  seems 
also  to  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  main  the  situation  is 
an  artificial  one.  This  visitor,  no  matter  how  sympathetic  she  may  be, 
does  not  come  in  to  take  a  definite  place  in  this  group,  to  assume  any  well 
defined  relation  except  that  of  critic.  There  is  frequently  no  way  of 
demonstrating  to  this  family  that  she  is  any  better  qualified  to  solve  their 
problem  than  is  the  woman  of  the  household.  On  the  farm  the  question  of 
dollars  and  cents  frequently  settles  the  status  of  the  man  county  agent;  it 
cannot  often  be  the  measure  of  the  woman's  success  or  failure.  A  pos- 
sible solution  of  the  problem  might  be  the  addition  to  her  home  economics 
training,  of  the  training  of  a  nurse.  That  would  not  mean  that  she  would 
spend  her  time  nursing  the  sick,  but  from  a  psychological  standpoint  to 
most  people,  the  nurse  and  the  doctor  speak  with  authority.  The  housewife 
does  not  feel  that  she  is  as  well  qualified  as  is  a  nurse  to  judge  of  food 
and  problems  in  general.  The  definite  problems  relating  to  the  health  of 
the  family  would  undoubtedly  be  more  freely  discussed  with  a  woman  who 
had  had  a  nurse's  training  and  her  advice  would  surely  in  most  cases  be 
heeded.  However,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  a  woman  who  had  only 
a  nurse's  training.  A  woman  of  such  training  would  not  be  capable  of 
instructing  in  home  problems  in  general,  her  training  is  not  broad  enough. 
As  a  means  of  approach  to  the  ordinary  home,  this  combination  of  training 
ought  to  be  of  assistance. 

There  might  be  a  tendency  to  overemphasize  the  health  phase,  but 
that  is  a  matter  that  could  l)e  adjusted  and  it  would  give  this  home  visit- 
or definite  status  in  tlie  family  group  and  insure  her  suggestion  a  re.s|>ect- 
ful  hearing  without  an  antagonistic  attitude. 

Of  the  indirect  methods  of  approach  we  feel  that  the  children's  work 
is  by  far  the  most  eifectivc.  Sometimes  we  may  feel  that  it  is  slow,  but 
the  impressions  made  on  a  child  are  more .  lasting  and  they  are  not 
set  in  bad  habits.  There  has  been  some  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  federal  workers  that  this  work  should  be  handled  by  a  particular  group 
and  should  not  be  undertaken  by  the  county  worker.  I  presume  this  is 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  this  work  is  so  fascinating  that  one  is  apt  to 
become  engrossed  in  it  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  interest,  but  surely 
to  deny  Ihtm  the  opportunity  of  working  with  the  childrn  is  a  real  handicap. 
Many  homes  can  l>e  reached  through  the  children  that  would  otherwise 
never  be  open  to  the  county  agent.  The  children  ofl'er  an  easy  and  natural 
approach  to  most  homes  and  in  many  cases  the  mothers  will  follow  the  lea<l 
of  the  children.  In  this  way  many  conditions  will  be  remedied  that  could 
l>e  reached  in  no  other  way. 
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I  have  in  mind  a  situation  that  existed  in  a  small  conmiunity  where 
we  happened  to  have  a  school  lunch.  There  was  one  home  in  the  nelgtibor- 
hood  that  was  much  better  than  any  other.  The  daughter  of  the  h^msehold 
was  going  to  the  country  school,  and  was  interested  in  the  school  lunch; 
and  I  presume,  from  the  things  we  have  been  told,  that  none  of  the  neigh- 
borhood children  had  ever  been  in  this  home.  The  mother  became  inter- 
ested in  the  work  and  asked  the  school  girls  to  come  to  her  house  and 
prepare  supper.  Twelve  little  girls  thus  bad  an  opportunity  of  working  in 
a  well-equipped  'kitchen  and  setting  a  good  table.  They  learned  many 
lessons  in  this  way  which  otherwise  they  would  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
learn ;  and  the  method  of  approach  in  that  case  was  by  way  of  the  children. 
If  the  children  are  in  school  they  may  be  reached  through  work  planned 
for  rural  needs.  There  Is  a  dearth  of  material  along  home  economics  lines 
adapted  to  rural  communities.  In  Ohio  we  have  attacked  the  problem 
through  the  school  lunch  and  we  have  been  surprised  and  gratified  at  the 
number  of  mothers  we  have  reached  as  well  as  children.  We  find  that  the 
mothers  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  school  on  the  days  they  have 
this  school  lunch  lesson  presented,  and  tliey  carry  home  a  good  many  hints. 

For  children  outside  of  school  as  well  as  for  many  in  school  we  have 
the  bo3r8*  and  girls*  club  work.  The  possibilities  of  training  and  develop- 
ment through  this  work  properly  handled  need  no  discussion. 

So  far  it  seems  that  our  indirect  work  has  in  some  ways  brought  the 
largest  returns,  but  the  tendency  seems  to  be  at  present  to  try  to  develop 
the  direct  method  dependent  on  personal  contact.  There  are  many  stum- 
bling blocks  in  the  way  and  we  need  to  proceed  slowly  in  order  to  avoid  as 
many  as  possible. 

We  need  to  realise  that  reforms  that  are  real  and  lasting  must  come 
from  the  women  themselves.  Our  part  in  the  work  is  education,  changing 
the  attitude  of  mind  regarding  work,  and,  we  might  add,  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  the  men  as  well  as  of  the  women.  Many  of  the  difficulties,  such  as 
overwork  and  bad  environmental  conditions,  are  due  to  the  lack  of  under- 
standing and  respect  for  women's  work.  Until  the  woman  herself  realises 
the  importance  of  her  job  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  herself  in  condition 
to  attend  to  it,  we  will  have  this  lack  of  adjustment  This  is  one  reason 
that  the  work  with  children  brings  the  results.  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it"  The  new 
generation,  l>ecause  of  the  training  it  receives  in  home  problems,  will  have  a 
different  attitude  of  mind  and,  therefore,  less  difficulty  in  adjusting  itself 
to  its  environment.  We  need  clearly  to  define  our  aim  and  then  to  measure 
our  methods  by  it 

Any  work  is  drudgery,  if  the  elements  of  it  are  isolated  and  detached. 
It  is  only  interesting  and  inspiring  if  it  is  viewed  in  its  deeper  relations 
to  other  things.  It  has  been  well  said  that  ^a  woman  who  sees  the  detail 
of  her  home  work  in  the  light  of  broad  knowledge  no  longer  knows  it  as 
drudgery.''  A  method  that  has  not  back  of  it  this  idea  of  teaching  people 
to  see  things  in  their  relations,  no  matter  what  the  illustration  selected, 
will  not  have  lasting  effect.  The  worker  must  seek  to  develop  .the  right 
attitude  toward  the  work  and  induce  each  household  to  study  its  own 
problems. 

So  much  emphasis  may  be  laid  on  the  particular  and  incidental  that 
one  loses  sight  of  the  fundamentals.  Principles  must  often  be  taught  by 
particular  problems.     If  the  worker  has  the  larger  idea  she  will  not  fall  to 
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communicate  it  to  the  pupil.    We  can  only  point  out  the  way;  each  house- 
hold must  work  out  its  own  salvation. 

Thb  CHAniMAK.  The  subject  of  the  next  paper  is  "Home  Economics 
Extension  in  its  Relation  to  Rural  Engineering  and  Architecture,"  by 
Director  R.  J.  Baldwin  of  Michigan. 

Home  Economics  Extension  in  its  Relation  to  Rural  Enoinbering  and 

Architecture 

By  R.  J.  Baldwin 

The  field  of  rural  engineering  and  architecture  embraces  a  great  num- 
ber of  problems  which  are  of  first  importance  to  the  home  as  well  as  the 
farm.  In  this  discussion  only  those  things  will  be  included  which  relate 
most  closely  to  the  home  and  the  condition  which  home  economics  extension 
aims  to  improve.  Briefly  enumerated,  the  problems  of  rural  engineering 
and  architecture  which  are  related  to  the  home  economics  field  are — farm 
sanitation,  including  water  supply  anad  sewage  disposal  systems,  lighting 
plants  for  the  house  and  other  farm  buildings,  heating  systems,  power  for 
home  use  and  house-planning.  Other  things  might  be  mentioned,  but 
these  will  give  definiteness  to  the  discussion. 

The  relationship  of  each  of  these  problems  to  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  home  is  very  close  indeed.  For  example,  the  plan  and 
method  of  pursuing  daily  tasks  within  the  home  is  established  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  location  of  the  various  units  of  the  water  and  sewerage  sys- 
tem. The  location  of  the  kitchen  sink  largely  determines  what  system  of 
kitchen  management  shall  be  adopted;  establishes  the  relative  location  of 
other  equipment  within  the  room,  and  the  paths  which  will  have  to  be 
traversed  countless  times  during  a  year  of  household  work.  Kitchen-plan- 
ning has  been  given  careful  study  by  home  economics  workers,  and  the  most 
efficient  arrangements  are  a  matter  of  record.  In  replanning  a  kitchen, 
which  is  done  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  when  a  water  system  is  in- 
stalled, the  new  plan  should  agree  with  what  is  known  of  these  better  meth- 
ods. The  height  of  kitchen  sinks,  tables,  tubs,  etc.,  most  convenient  for 
women  of  various  heights,  has  been  worked  out  in  home  economics  research, 
and  new  equipment  should  agree  with  these  rules. 

The  system  of  laundry  work,  which  includes  sources  of  water,  heat, 
power,  and  drainage,  is  also  largely  determined  by  the  original  plans  fur- 
nished by  the  rural  engineer.  In  the  majority  of  rural  homes,  this  task  is 
still  done  in  the  kitchen,  but  great  numbers  of  modernised  rural  homes, 
through  the  advice  of  extension  workers,  are  providing  separate  rooms  and 
equipment  for  this  purpose.  Even  with  such  equipment  the  amount  of 
energy  expended  in  washing  will  largely  be  determined  by  the  location  of 
the  room  and  the  relative  position  and  heights  of  the  equipment  used. 

It  seems  now  that  one  of  the  g^eat  problem  of  home  economics  exten- 
sion is  to  reduce  the  total  amoimt  of  labor  required  in  each  day's  housekeep- 
ing. In  this  the  first  step  is  one  of  rural  engineering  as  well  as  home 
economics;  namely,  to  induce  rural  people  to  provide  themselves  with  labor- 
saving  equipment.  The  importance  of  this  may  be  appreciated  from  data 
which  shows  that  even  in  the  better  regions,  approximately  90  percent  of 
farm  homes  are  without  water  and  sewerage  systems.  To  accomplish  tiie 
greatest  results   from  a  demonstration  of  these  things,  the   right  advice 
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mu&t  be  given  not  only  on  the  mechanics  of  InstaLiation,  but  also  on  Itind, 
quality,  location,  and  height  of  all  units  of  equipment  used.  Here  is  the 
point  where  there  is  great  need  for  a  close  association  and  cooperation 
between  the  rural  engineer — or  as  some  of  us  have  chosen  to  say  •'household 
engineer,"  and  the  home  economics  workers. 

The  relationship  of  this  work  to  home  economics  extension  cannot  be 
tlioroughly  appreciated  until  a  somewhat  careful  review  is  made  of  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  household  engineer.  Farmers  are  found  to  be 
slow  to  decide  in  favor  of  new  things  unless  they  can  see  them  in  actual 
o|M*ration  and  talk  with  other  farmers  about  them.  The  problem  must, 
therefore,  be  approached  through  tlie  demonstration  methofl,  and  when  a 
family  has  become  interested  to  the  point  of  desiring  to  purchase  and  in- 
stall equipment,  it  is  highly  important  to  have  the  entice  job  successfully 
done  in  order  that  it  shall  continue  to  be  a  permanent  demonstration  to 
the  people  of  that  community.  His  second  thought  is  to  have  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  neighbors  observe  the  installation  of  the  system  from  time 
to  time— or,  better  still,  assist  in  doing  the  things  which  it  is  necessary  to 
know,  when  improvements  are  to  l)e  made  at  their  own  homes.  This  means 
that  personal  supervision  must  be  given  to  the  work,  with  careful  atten- 
tion to  all  details — such  as  the  location  and  construction  of  the  septic 
tank;  the  laying  and  joining  of  sewer  tile,  drainage  tile,  and  soil-pipes; 
the  fitting  of  water  pipes,  and  (he  working  of  valves  and  overflow  drains* 

Farmers  are  not  as  a  rule  skilled  in  the  use  of  plumk>ers'  tools,  and 
plumbers  are  not  usually  available.  It  then  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
the  household  engineer  to  conduct  his  demonstration  as  a  class  of  Instruc- 
tion on  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  pipes;  packing  joints  in  sewer-tile  and 
soil-pipes;  hanging  sinks  and  a  large  number  of  details  encountered  in 
setting  and  connecting  the  various  units  of  the  system.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  construction  of  a  septic  tank  which  is  a  cement  structure.  The 
principles  of  cement  construction  must  be  known  and  carried  out  accurately 
before  a  successful  tank  can  be  built.  Many  farmers  do  not  know  how 
to  mix  cement  properly,  and  the  household  engineer,  to  make  his  work  a 
success,  must  often  give  instruction  on  building  forms,  reinforcing,  and  the 
proportioning  and  mixing  of  cement,  sand  and  gravel.  This  should  not  be 
done  in  competition  with  local  mechanics,  but  rather  in  cooperation  with 
them.  Such  tradesmen  as  are  found  in  rural  communities  and  towns  are 
anxious  to  observe  demonstrations  of  this  kind  and  take  part  in  the  work; 
thus  preparing  themselves  to  take  such  jobs  for  other  farmers  in  that  re- 
gion. Hardware  merchants,  plumbers,  and  other  dealers  in  such  supplier; 
are  attracted  by  the  opportunities  for  sales,  when  it  is  shown  that  these 
modern  improvements  are  practical,  and  will  come  into  general  use. 

After  the  entire  water  and  sewerage  system  has  been  completed,  and 
before  the  sewer,  septic  tank,  drainage,  tile  and  waterpipes  have  been 
covered,  the  household  engineer  finds  an  unusually  fine  opportunity  for  a 
demonstration  meeting,  at  which  the  neighbors  will  he  shown  the  details  of 
the  whole  system,  and  will  ask  questions  about  its  operation  and  expense. 
It  has  been  interesting  to  observe  that  such  meetings  have  been  equally 
well  attended  by  men  and  women.  What  they  see  is  enough  to  convince 
both  the  man  and  the  woman  that  even  the  simplest  water  system  will  be 
most  valuable  in  the  home.  This  is  most  im|>ortant,  because  it  is  the  man 
on  the  farm  to  whom  we  must  look  for  action  in  bringing  such  improvement 
about.    When  such  problems  have  been  approached   from  the  home  eco- 
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nomics  standpoint,  through  instruction  to  the  housewife  only,  results  seem 
to  be  long  delayed.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  the  household  engineer 
gives  attention  to  men's  meetings  as  well  as  women's  meetings,  at  extension 
schools  and  institutes. 

Practically  every  problem  with  which  the  household  engineer  has  to 
deal,  bears  relation  to  the  farm  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  farm  building  group. 
The  farm  water  system  is  incon^plete  without  providing  a  supply  for  the 
farms  as  well  as  the  home.  The  electric  lighting  plants  always  include 
leads  to  the  stables,  garage,  and  other  buildings.  The  problem  of  power 
for  use  in  the  home,  must  largely  be  solved  as  one  factor  in  the  problem  of 
power  for  the  whole  group  of  farm  buildings.  In  designing  and  re- 
modelling buildings,  the  adviser  must  deal  with  the  farm  as  a  whole,  con- 
sidering location,  financial  condition,  relation  to  other  buildings,  etc.  For 
such  reasons,  it  seems  that  the  service  for  the  home  cannot  be  separated 
from  that  for  the  farm,  and  the  household  engineer  must  consider  the  farm 
with  its  buildings  and  its  farm  house  as  the  home  unit  on  which  his  project 
is  based.  The  results  sought  will  constantly  be  home  improvement,  and 
in  every  sense  the  project  will  be  one  of  home  economics,  but  the  associa- 
tions in  the  work  as  regards  methods,  subject  matter,  and  persons  dealt 
with  in  the  field,  are  even  closer  to  agricultural  engineering  than  to  home 
economics.  This  will  undoubtedly  influence  the  location  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  work  within  the  institutions  which  the  specialist  represents, 
and  place  him  with  the  departments  of  agricultural  engineering.  This 
should  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  a  maximum  amount  of  cooperation 
with  the  home  economics  workers.  A  formal  understanding  on  this  point 
can,  of  course,  be  provided  for  through  the  project  drawn  to  cover  the 
work,  and  it  can  be  coordinated  through  the  office  of  the  extension  director. 

In  discussing  this  topic,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  county  agent 
is  a  very  active  power  in  accomplishing  results  in  matter  of  rural  engineer- 
ing. He  is  not,  in  most  cases,  a  trained  rural  engineer;  nor  does  he  know 
how  to  associate  the  new  equipment  with  the  modern  teachings  of  home 
methods  within  the  house;  but  he  does  know  where  the  need  exists,  and 
where  the  communities  are  in  which  successful  demonstrations  can  be  worked 
out.  In  bringing  the  household  engineer  and  home  economics  workers  in 
touch  with  such  communities,  he  becomes  an  active  agent  in  furthering  the 
purpose  of  home  economics  extension  work. 

Plans  are  already  in  sight  for  this  kind  of  a  project  in  the  junior 
extension  clubs.  Boys  who  have  completed  the  first  lessons  of  home  handi- 
craft may  take  up  the  installation  of  modern  conveniences  in  their  work 
of  home  improvement. 

The  household  engineering  project  has  been  under  way  for  two  years 
in  Michigan,  and  while  the  extension  specialist  in  charge  of  the  work  has 
been  responsible  to  the  professor  of  agricultural  engineering,  the  project 
provides  for  a  cooperative  relationship  to  the  department  of  home  eco- 
nomics. In  carrying  out  his  work,  the  household  engineer  has  made  a 
practice  of  submitting  house-plans,  kitchen  and  laundry-plans,  etc.,  to  the 
home  economics  workers,  for  correction  and  suggestions.  The  home  eco- 
nomics workers,  including  women  county  agents,  give  lectures  on  the  need 
for  water  and  sewerage  systems,  fete,  leaving  the  follow-up  work  to  be  done 
by  the  household  engineer. 

It  has  been  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  quick  results  in  pro- 
moting the  use  of  these  modern  Improvements,  and  such  success  as  has  been 
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accomplished  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  specialist  in  charge  has 
been  a  man  who  is  not  only  a  graduate  engineer,  but  experienced  in  building 
involving  carpentry,  plumbing,  electric  wiring,  and  in  the  use  of  all  kinds 
of  power,  heating  and  lighting  systems.  The  home  economics  workers 
welcome  such  assistance  on  this  phase  of  their  problems,  knowing  that  the 
work  should  be  carried  out  through  the  demonstration  method. 

Ths  Chaiemak.  **Home  Economics  Extension  in  its  Relation  to  Rural 
Health  and  Personal  Hygiene,"  will  be  discussed  by  Dean  H.  L.  Russell 
of  Wisconsin. 

Home   Ecokokics   ExTENSioy   ix   m   Rslatiok   to   Rural   Health  and 
Peesokal  Htoieke 

Bt  H.  L.  Russell 

The  prominence  which  has  been  given  in  this  program  to  the  considera- 
tion of  home  economics  problems  justly  signifies  the  importance  of  this 
subject  It  is  not  often  that  an  educational  association  devotes  a  com- 
plete session  of  its  necessarily  short  life  to  the  consideraticm  of  a  single 
question.  But  I  think  those  of  us  who  are  Interested  in  extension  work 
recognise  that  in  this  development  of  home  economics  extension  there  is  a 
most  important  problem,  one  which  requires  the  most  careful  planning  in 
order  that  the  proper  foundations  for  permanent  development  may  be  laid. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  people  who  have  felt  that  an  agricultural 
college  should  give  a  large  share  of  its  attention  to  production  and  market- 
ing problems;  but  those  of  us  who  have  been  most  interested  in  this  work 
realise  that  agriculture  and  rural  life  are  synonymous  terms,  and  whatever 
makes  for  better  agriculture  tends  also  towards  better  rural  life.  In  con- 
nection with  rural  life  problems,  those  of  the  home  are  dominant 

I  do  not  like  the  nomenclature  **home  economics  extension."  As  under- 
stood by  most  people  it  is  too  narrow  a  term.  To  me  the  term  "home" 
is  better  than  **horoe  economics,"  because  in  the  administration  of  college 
affairs  we  have  come  to  consider  that  home  economics  work  is  primarily 
woman's  work.  The  home  problems,  however,  are  not  wholly  women's  prob- 
lems. It  is  of  course  true  that  as  she  is  the  center  of  the  home,  the  woman's 
work  is  the  nucleus  around  which  everything  else  is  built  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  extension  workers  should  look  at  this  matter  from  a  broader 
[)oint  of  view.  We  should  carefully  consider  all  of  those  problems  which 
are  connected  with  home  operations.  These  may  concern  woman's  work  or 
they  may  involve  some  of  those  problems  to  which  the  efforts  of  other 
subject-matter  departments  in  the  college  may  contribute,  and  perhaps 
contribute  more  effectively  than  they  could  if  that  work  were  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  home  economics  department  itself. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  to  have  a  department  of  home  economics  which 
includes  practically  everything  of  this  sort  However,  if  this  were  done 
we  would  at  once  and  in  a  needless  way  duplicate  the  other  subject-matter 
departments  in  our  agricultural  colleges.  To  take  this  attitude  would  be  a 
mistake,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  expenditure  of  money  and  in  dupli- 
cating lines  of  work  which  are  in  progress  in  other  departments. 

Those  problems  which  concern  health  afford  the  best  opportunity  in 
my  opinion  for  us  to  introduce  the  home  extension  work.  We  all  know 
that  the  farm  woman,  in  general,  is  a  good  cook;  that  in  the  main  she  is 
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accomplished  in  needlecraft ;  that  she  knows  how  to  handle  the  ordinary 
home  affairs.  There  are  problems,  however,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  that 
she  cannot  touch  in  a  way  that  the  home  extension  worker  can,  provided  this 
is  done  by  approaching  the  home  through  the  medium  of  something  which 
the  mother  may  not  thoroughly  understand — namely,  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  children,  particularly  of  the  infant. 

Of  course  most  mothers  know  more  or  less,  as  experience  comes  to 
them,  about  matters  of  this  nature;  but  sickness  and  disease  and  the  im- 
pending dangers  which  accompany  them  always  strike  terror  into  the  heart 
of  any  parent.  I  believe  that  in  the  organisation  of  our  work  this  is  the 
best  way  in  which  we  can  gain  an  entrance  into  the  home.  Assistance  of 
this  kind  is  most  readily  accepted  by  the  mother.  The  dietetic  problems 
in  connection  with  child  rearing,  while  frequently  simple,  are  so  cogent  and 
so  imminent  in  her  mind  that  the  woman  worker  can  reach  the  home 
through  this  medium  and  establish  herself  in  a  relationship  which  is  much 
like  that  of  the  old-fashioned  family  doctor  who  has  now  disappeared. 

By  this  statement,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  woman 
extension  worker  to  undertake  the  treatment  and  the  remedial  handling  of 
disease.  Her  work  should  be  more  in  the  nature  of  warding  off  disease. 
We  are  coming  to  recognize  more  and  more  that  the  problems  of  public 
health  are  preventive  rather  than  curative.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  any 
contact  with  the  large  universities  that  have  maintained  clinical  depart- 
ments, where  the  end  in  view  is  to  prevent  rather  than  cure  disease,  know 
the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  approach.  We  further  know  that  if  proper 
channels  are  provided  for  such  work,  it  is  possible  to  prevent  a  large  part 
of  disease  which  normally  would  occur. 

If  your  woman  extension  worker  is  well  informed  as  to  health  matters 
so  she  can  speak  with  emphasis,  with  knowledge,  with  foresight,  and  with 
tact,  she  can  enter  the  home  as  she  could  not  in  any  other  way.  After 
having  established  herself  in  this  connection,  it  becomes  a  perfectly  easy 
matter  to  move  from  the  problems  of  the  child  over  to  the  broader  prob- 
lems of  the  home.  Through  the  medium  of  these  problems,  she  may  enter 
the  kitchen  and  perhaps  give  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  dietetic  treat- 
ment of  the  child,  or  the  infant,  or  perhaps  the  growing  children  in  the 
family.  In  this  way  she  comes  in  contact  naturally  with  those  conditions 
which  enable  her  to  branch  out  from  that  particular  point  of  view  into 
others. 

These  health  problenis  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  and  some 
of  them  are  of  much  more  importance  in  the  country  than  they  are  in  the 
city.  In  our  public  health  work  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  them  as  belonging 
largely  to  the  city.  In  fact,  the  public  health  expenditures  in  our  various 
states  are  evidence  of  this,  as  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  larger  portion  of 
such  funds  is  spent  among  our  urban  populations.  And  yet  there  are 
distinctively  rural  diseases  which  often  take  heavy  toll  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion. 

Typhoid  fever  is  usually  regarded  as  an  urban  disease.  This  is  because 
a  city  epidemic  spreads  with  such  rapidity,  through  the  medium  of  an  in- 
fected milk  or  water  supply,  that  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of 
persons  fall  sick  almost  simultaneously.  Such  a  condition  does  not  obtain 
under  rural  conditions  because  the  total  number  that  are  susceptible  and 
that  can  be  reached  through  any  single  focus  of  infection  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  number  under  urban  conditions;  and  yet  we  know 
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that  in  the  aggregate,  typhoid  fever  is  a  more  important  disease,  nameri- 
rally  speaking,  in  the  country  than  it  is  in  the  dty.  If  the  woman  worker 
Is  armed,  not  with  scientific  information  which  would  enable  her  to  make 
the  Widal  diagnostic  test  for  typhoid  fever,  but  with  general  knowledge 
relative  to  the  problems  which  revolve  around  the  question  of  the  Incidence 
of  typhoid,  she  very  frequently  could  be  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance. 

Tuberculosis  is  not  a  city  disease,  as  many  of  us  liave  been  led  to 
believr.  A  bulletin  published  by  an  anti-tuberculosis  association  giving 
the  tubercular  history  of  a  Wisconsin  county  shows  13  townships  in  that 
county  to  have  a  larger  ratio  of  tubercular  disease  than  the  state  average. 
This  is  not  an  Isolated  case,  as  many  others  might  he  mentioned.  Of  neces- 
sity the  work  of  anti-tuberculosis  associations  has  been  carried  on  very 
largely  in  the  congested  centers.  Now,  who  will  take  their  message  to 
the  35  or  40  percent  of  our  population  that  resides  under  rural  and  not 
under  urban  conditions?  The  Public  Health  Service  may  in  time  do  this; 
but  in  our  extension  service  we  have  an  organisation  that  is  in  immediate 
and  direct  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  rural  field.  If  the  women  workers 
who  are  going  to  engage  in  this  work  are  armed  with  a  fraction  of  the 
knowledge  that  the  ordinary  trained  nurse  now  possesses  as  to  these  ques- 
tions of  communicable  diseases,  they  will  be  worth  an  untold  amount.  We 
cannot  figure  their  work  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  for  we  cannot  weigh 
questions  of  public  health. 

Many  will  say  that  this  problem  should  l>e  relegated  entirely  to  the 
medical  field,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  this  should  be  done.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary' that  the  woman  extension  worker  have  a  medical  education.  You  have 
only  to  look  at  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  decline  in  death  rates 
from  tuberculosis  in  order  to  appreciate  the  enormous  value  of  simple 
educational  propaganda.  The  doctors  knew,  treated,  and  handled  tuber- 
cular patients  for  generations,  and  in  spite  of  this  the  death  rate  con- 
stantly increased,  until  it  became  **the  captain  of  the  men  of  death."  When 
these  anti-tuberculosis  associations  were  formed,  however,  the  tide  of  this 
steady  increase  was  stemmed  and  in  the  last  decade  the  mortality  rates  in 
tuberculosis  have  decreased  25  percent  This  has  been  brought  about,  not 
through  the  medium  of  the  medical  men  or  of  those  organisations  trained 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  medical  colleges,  but  very  largely  through 
this  health  propaganda  which  has  been  carried  on  by  common  people, 
people  who  have  seen  the  enormous  importance  of  this  question  and  have 
taken  hold  of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  public  service.  Many  of  those  men 
in  the  anti-tuberculosis  associations  have  been  medical  men;  but  there  have 
been  more  lay  workers  than  physicians. 

This  class  of  problems,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes  the  most  effective 
way  in  which  we  can  introduce  the  work  of  women.  The  attitude  which 
our  Wisconsin  home  economics  department  has  taken  with  reference  to 
this  work,  both  the  general  department  and  the  extension  workers,  has  been 
admirable.  We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  the  wife 
of  one  of  our  professors  who  by  good  chance  had 'had  a  nurse's  training  in 
her  earlier  years.  She  has  gone  out  with  missionary  seal  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Wisconsin,  at  great  personal  sacrifice  so  far  as  com- 
fort is  concerned,  in  order  to  carry  to  mothers  information  on  those  prob- 
lems that  are  of  such  great  importance  to  them.  She  is  in  almost  weekly 
correspondence  with  many  mothers  all  over  Wisconsin  who  are  making  in- 
quiries in  regard  to  dietetic  problems,  inquiries  which  never  would  have 
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been  made,  even  of  the  country  doctor,  had  it  not  been  for  the  extension 
service.  You  can  readily  see  that  the  entire  atmosphere  in  the  home  with 
reference  to  this  work  from  the  outside  is  completely  changing. 

The  last  speaker  mentioned  the  word  "uplift."  I  feel  as  she  does 
that  if  there  is  one  thing  concerning  which  we  must  be  exceedingly  careful 
and  in  which  we  must  exercise  the  greatest  caution,  it  is  this  question  of 
"uplift."  We  can  expect  a  decline  in  our  l)eneficial  influence  the  moment 
that  we  go  before  our  farm  |)eople  and  say  that  we  are  going  to  "uplift" 
them.  We  must  go  to  them  with  something  that  meets  them  as  man  to  man 
.and  woman  to  woman,  and  we  must  present  to  them  something  which  they 
need  and  which  they  themselves  see  that  they  need. 

The  great  hulk  of  this  work,  so  far  as  personal  relationship  is  con- 
cerned, whether  it  relates  to  the  health  of  the  child  or  of  the  entire  family, 
will  revolve  around  the  woric  of  woman.  But  it  would  be  exceedingly  short 
sighted  for  us  to  take  the  attitude  that  it  is  to  be  confined  largely  and  en- 
tirely to  woman's  work.  The  remarks  made  by  the  preceding  speaker  with 
reference  to  sanitation  involve  problems  which  in  my  mind  can  be  much 
more  effectively  transmitted  to  the  country  districts  through  the  medium 
of  our  agricultural  and  engineering  departments  than  they  can  by  the 
woman  extension  worker.  It  is  true  that  the  woman  representative  may 
stimulate  the  consideration  of  these  advantages  in  the  home,  but  after  all 
they  are  primarily  engineering  problems.  The  subjects  of  ventilation,  house 
construction,  sewage  disposal,  and  water  supply,  are  distinctively  projects 
of  this  nature.  Subjects  relating  to  horticulture  or  landscape  design  like- 
wise bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  farm  home.  Many  of  our  colleges  also 
have  departments  of  rural  sociology  which  are  directly  concerned  with 
problems  relating  to  women  as  well  as  men.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  us 
to  attempt  to  have  this  work  entirely  handled  by  a  woman  representative, 
because  we  will  very  soon  reach  the  point  where  there  will  be  a  cross-fire 
with  the  other  subject-matter  departments  that  are  concerned  with  certain 
aspects  of  these  same  problems. 

By  working  in  close  cooperation,  the  woman  extension  representative, 
whether  she  is  the  resident  representative  in  the  community  or  whether  she 
is  the  district  representative  going  to  and  fro,  upon  call,  through  this  or 
that  district,  can  serve  to  stimulate  and  create  a  demand  which  can  be 
supplied,  so  far  as  technical  information  is  concerned,  by  these  other  sub- 
ject-matter departments.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done  effectively  it  is 
highly  important  that  there  be  a  close  correlation  among  them. 

The  Chairmak.  Agricultural  college  people  sometimes  boast  that 
the  courses  in  agriculture  have  developed  in  a  manner  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  They  can  no  longer  claim  that  distinction,  because 
the  development  in  the  courses  in  home  economics  has  been  of  equal  rapidity. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  late  with  reference  to  the  extension  phase  of 
home  economics  work.  , There  seem  to  be  two  ways  of  meeting  this  need: 
One  through  the  resident  representative  sent  out  from  the  college  who  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  geographical  area;  the  other  through  the 
location  of  a  resident  representative  in  a  particular  place.  Each  of  these 
two  types  of  work  has  its  merits.  It  is  with  a  view  of  hearing  from  l)oth 
of  these  kinds  of  workers  that  the  next  two  numbers  on  our  program  are 
presented  dealing  with  **The  Function  of  the  Woman  Extension  Worker." 
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Miss  Agnes  E.  Harris  of  Florida,  wiU  tdl  us  about  *aiie  Woman 
County  Agent" 

The   FuKcnoK  or  the   Womam   ExnEKsiON   Woazim — (a)   The   Oouictt 

AOEMT 

Br  Mias  Agnes  E.  Habeis 

In  tlic  15  S<iuth(-rn  States,  60,000  girls  and  30,000  women  now  receive 
instruction  under  the  su|>ervision  of  46^  women  county  agents. 

The  w<mian  county  agent  has  lieen  the  important  factor  in  home  eco-  - 
iiomics  exlenbion  work  in  tlie  South.  As  the  funds  which  were  available  for 
this  work  have  increased,  the  county  agents  have  l)een  better  trained  and 
their  tenures  lengthened.  State  specialists  have  been  used,  thus  decidedly 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  The  best  results,  however,  have  been 
.secured  as  a  result  of  concentrating  upon  the  development  of  the  county 
organisation,  with  the  woman  county  agent  as  the  leader,  and  of  employ- 
ing as  many  state  workers  as  are  necessary  to  assist  her  in  carrying  on  tier 
work. 

The  women  county  agents  organize  the  girls  and  women  into  clut>s  and 
instruct  them  in  gardening,  poultry  raising,  home  making  and  the  manu- 
facture of  fruit  and  vegetable  products  for  home  use.  Work  for  the  sake 
of  service  and  work  for  the  purpose  of  production  are  thus  combined. 

Our  chief,  Bradford  Knapp  says:  •^hcrc  is  a  striking  difference 
between  the  rural  home  and  the  town  home.  The  rural  home  is  a  part,  and 
a  very  important  part,  of  the  organized  effort  to  produce  wealth,  that  is 
to  produce  things  which  can  l)e  sold  or  exchanged  for  money.  The  country 
home  fs  a  necessary  part  of  the  farm,  whereas  tlie  town  home  is  not  a 
necessary  part  of  the  business  in  which  those  who  live  In  the  home  are 
engaged." 

The  home  demonstration  work  of  the  South  has  k)een  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  women  and  girls  of  the  southern  country  homes  and  *Ho 
give  the  women  upon  the  farms  a  real  business  of  tlieir  own,  which  in  many 
cases  elevates  them  from  the  drudge  to  a  real  partner  in  tlie  whole  farm 
undertaking." 

OIELS'    WOEK 

Home  demonstration  work  as  carried  on  in  the  Soutliern  States  in- 
cludes work  with  both  girls  and  women.  Girls  from  10  to  18  years  of  age 
are  taught  simple  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  inspired  with  a 
love  for  gardening,  canning  and  home  making.  Their  interest  in  country  life 
is  thus  augmented.  The  woman  county  agent  explains  the  work  to  the 
girls  in  school,  and  leaves  membership  cards.  If  a  girl  wishes  to  join,  she 
and  her  parents  sign  a  card  and  send  it  to  the  county  agent.  Girls  in  a 
school  or  community  are  organized  into  a  club  which  chooses  it  own  officers 
and  hold  regular  meetings.  The  woman  county  agent  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  the  clubs  and  the  school  teachers  assist  in  the  conduct  of  their 
meetings. 

The  work  done  by  the  girls  exhibits  many  phases.  Among  these  may 
lie  mentioned: 

1.  Agricultural.  This  project  is  based  on  the  production  and  use  of 
vegetables.     Each  girl  selects  a  tenth-acre  garcVen.     First-year  girls  plant 
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entire  tenth-acres  in  tomatoes;  second  and  tliird  year  girls  start  perennial 
gardens  of  small  fruits  or  vegetables;  while  fourth-year  girls  select  some 
special  product  with  which  they  have  made  a  reputation.  With  the  tenth- 
acre  as  a  working  basis,  the  girls  secure  considerable  practical  instruction 
along  agricultural  lines.  Records  are  kept  and  credit  is  given  for  all  the 
products  of  the  tenth-acre  for  the  year.  The  gardens  of  our  club  girls 
furnish  fresh  vegetables  throughout  the  year.  The  clubs  meet  for  study 
from  8  to  39  times  annually  and  the  public  schools  now  give  credit  for  this 
work. 

9.     Home  economics. 

a.  Canning  for  home  use  and  market.  The  first-year  girls  can  toma-. 
toes,  put  up  soup  mixtures,  purees,  etc.;  and  the  second-year  girls  can  their 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

6.  The  study  of  the  food  values  of  vegetables  and  of  their  preparation 
for  the  table  is  made  a  prominent  feature  of  club  meetings. 

c.  The  construction  and  use  of  the  fireless  cooker  in  preparing  cereals, 
soups,  pilaus,  etc.;  and  the  construction  and  use  of  other  household  con- 
veniences. 

d.  The  study  of  bread  making.  Some  clubs  own  bread  mixers  which 
are  taken  home  and  used  by  the  merat>ers.  As  a  result,  several  families 
have  procured  bread  mixers  and,  consequently,  make  better  bread. 

0.  Sewing.  The  most  practical  sewing  lessons  are  those  in  which  the 
girls  are  taught  to  make  the  holders  and  towels  needed  in  their  canning 
operations,  as  well  as  the  club  uniforms,  which  consist  of  a  pink  or  blue 
chambray  dress,  cap,  and  apron  bearing  the  uniform  emblems.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  note  how  the  standard  of  dress  in  the  country  districts,  from 
which  these  club  girls  come,  is  favorably  affected  by  the  influence  of  the 
simple,  plain  uniform  costume  of  the  club  girl;4iow  not  only  skill  in  sewing 
has  been  emphasised  but  an  example  set  as  to  the  proper  kind  of  clothing. 
At  one  Floridian  contest,  a  simple,  well  selected  outfit  including  under- 
clothes, shoes  and  dress  to  be  worn  by  a  fifteen-year  old  girl,  was  on  ex- 
hibition. It  was  carefully  studied  during  the  entire  short  course  and  was 
given  as  a  price  to  one  of  the  successful  contestants. 

3.  Educational.  At  least  three  phases  of  the  work  are  strictly  edu- 
cational in  character  and  bear  a  close  relationship  to  school  work.  These 
are: 

a.  Account  keeping.  A  record  book  is  given  to  each  club  member  at 
the  opening  of  the  crop-year.  She  keeps  a  close  record  of  all  the  work 
which  is  done,  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  producing  the  crop,  in  buying  the 
cans,  in  harvesting,  marketing,  etc.  These  records  improve  from  year  to 
year,  thus  indicating  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  work. 

6.  Essay  writing.  To  the  written  essay,  dealing  with  the  year's  work, 
is  accorded  twenty  percent  of  the  total  score  which  determines  the  location 
of  prizes.  Some  of  the  girls  commence  to  write  their  essays  a  year  before 
the  contest  occurs.  Their  interest  in  composition  writing  is  sharpened  and 
the  grade  of  their  English  work  is  materially  improved. 

c.  Agricultural  and  home  economics  literature.  The  girls,  their 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters  tend  to  form  the  reading  habit.  Books,  news- 
papers, federal  and  state  bulletins,  dealing  with  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics, are  more  appreciated  than  is  ordinarily  the  case. 

4.  Social.  Community  gatherings  are  lield  and  home  demonstrations 
arc  given.    The  people  of  the  whole  countryside  are  brought  together  at 
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these  club  meetings,  hinging,  playing  of  gauHS  and  manifesting  a  most  ex- 
cellent community  spirit. 
5.    Short  courses. 

a.  The  county  short  course.  No  feature  of  this  work  is  more  valuable 
than  the  county  short  course.  The  leading  club  girls  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  come  together  for  three  or  four  days  study  in  the  county  high  schooL 
We  have  had  20  such  courses  this  year,  with  an  attendance  of  534  girls. 
The  women's  chilis,  church  and  school  societies  entertained  the  club  girls 
ill  tlicir  h<Mncs,  tlie  schools  lend  the  use  of  their  laboratories,  teachers, 
and  auditoriums  the  iNmrds  of  trade  their  offic'es  and  rooms,  and  they 
Uhually  give  a  banquet  for  tlic  club  girls  and  com  club  Iwys  who  join  them 
on  tlic  last  day  for  the  annual  contest,  or  a  dinner  for  the  country  visitors 
on  contest  day.  The  faculty  of  these  short  courses  usually  consists  of  the 
county,  district  and  state  home  demonstration  ag^ts,  the  state  poultry 
agent,  the  district  nurse,  and  from  the  town,  members  of  the  high  sdiool 
faculty,  the  leading  doctor  and  dentist.  Demonstrations,  laboratory  woiic, 
talks  and  instructive  visits,  make  the  visit  to  the  short  course  of  great 
value  to  the  club  girl. 

b.  The  state  short  course.  The  winner  of  the  first  prixe  in  each  county 
attends  the  state  short  course,  all  her  ex|>enses  being  paid.  Sixty-nine  girls 
attendcMl  the  short  course  and  33  will  attend  one  this  year  for  two  weeks. 
CJirls  who  have  attended  these  state  short  courses  say  that  they  have 
acquired: 

1.  A  keen  desire  to  return  to  or  to  enter  college. 

9.  An  increased  interest  in  school  work  at  home. 

3.  A  marked  improvement  in  their  abilities  along  home-making  lines. 

4.  An  increased  interest  in  club  work. 

When  the  work  with  girls  was  first  organized,  high  yields  and  profits 
were  emphasised;  but  as  it  has  advanced,  it  has  been  found  that  it  were 
better  that  many  girls  learn  simple  gardening  operations  than  that  a  few 
girls  should  make  extraordinary  high  profits.  Hence,  the  plan  of  work  has 
been  changed.  The  women  and  girls  are  now  organised  into  clubs  and 
follow  definite  courses  of  study.  These  girls'  clubs,  meeting  regularly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  woman  county  agent,  have  resulted  in: 

1.  The  introduction  of  definite  improvements  into  thousands  of  homes. 

2.  An  increased  attendance  of  girls  at  the  colleges  and  high  schools. 

3.  An  increased  interest  in  home-making. 

4.  The  improvement  of  poorly  selected  and  insufficient  dietaries  in 
many  Floridian  homes. 

5.  A  marked  increase  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  home  canning 
and  preserving. 

Concerning  this  last  item  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  of  ttie  woman 
county  agent  has  lead  many  families  to  can  and  preserve  for  home  use 
and  for  market  where  none  canned  before.  Thousands  of  families  now 
possess  their  own  canning  machines  and  are  utilising  surplus  fruits  and 
vegetables.  An  interest  in  canning,  preserving  and  the  making  of  jelly  is  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  this  work.  Not  only  has  the  output  of  canned  goods 
been  greatly  increased  both  in  home  and  factorj',  but  new  and  more  accurate 
recij)es  have  been  developed.  Scientific  methods  are  now  being  used  by  our 
housewives.  Theriiioineters  have  l>een  Imught  in  great  niunbers.  Tlic  term 
"pectin"  is  now  in  common  use  and  its  meaning  and  applicability  are  ap- 
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preciated.  Better  products  are  put  up  in  better  containers.  Jellies  are 
made  from  the  white  portion  of  the  orange  peel,  marmalades  from  the 
sour  and  bitter  oranges,  paste  and  jellies  from  the  guava;  these  are  a  few 
examples  of  the  products  developed  as  a  result  of  this  work.  The  reports 
of  club  members  indicate  that  they  have  put  up  $55,000  worth  of  such 
products,  during  the  past  four  years.  Indeed,  expanding  for  a  moment  to 
the  entire  South,  we  may  say  that  **There  were  14,810  girls  (in  15  Southern 
States)  who  reported  (in  1915)  a  yield  of  5,023,305  pounds  of  tomatoes, 
1,963,953  pounds  of  other  vegetables  and  fruits  with  a  total  of  903,569  con- 
tainers packed,  and  an  average  profit  of  $94  per  tenth-acre.  More  than 
9,000  girls  did  work  in  poultry  clubs  and  3,000  undertook  bread  demon- 
strations." 

women's  wokk 

The  results  which  were  obtained  with  the  girls  created  such  great 
interest  that  a  demand  arose  from  the  women;  and  this  demand  has  been 
met  by  means  of  home  demonstration  work.  The  women  county  agents 
give  individual  instruction  by  means  of  home  demonstrations  in  butter- 
making,  care  of  eggs,  poultry  raising,  selection  of  proper  food  for  the 
family,  in  making  some  home  improvement,  such  as  the  installation  of  an 
inexpensive  water  system,  or  screening  of  porches.  Following  successful 
home  demonstrations,  club  meetings  have  naturally  developed.  These 
women's  clubs  meet  under  the  supervision  of  the  woman  county  agent. 
They  adopt  constitutions  and  by-laws  wEch  they  are  at  liberty  to  change, 
keep  rolls  and  records,  and  hold  regular  meetings.  In  some  states,  for 
example  South  Carolina  and  Virgina,  monthly  lesson  sheets  are  furnished 
by  the  central  office,  and  all  the  clubs  over  tlie  entire  State  study  the  same 
lesson  each  month.  In  Florida,  however,  each  club  appoints  a  committee, 
which,  with  the  woman  county  agent,  selects  the  topics  to  be  studied,  plans 
the  program  for  each  meeting,  and  assigns  topics.  Definite  home  courses 
are  being  carried  on  by  these  clubs.  At  Homestead,  Florida,  a  circle  or- 
ganized last  year,  with  a  home  economics  graduate  as  leader,  canned  cull 
tomatoes  from  a  packing  house,  putting  up  900  cans  per  member  at  a  cost 
of  9^  cents  per  can.  It  holds  monthly  meetings  and  plans  to  plant  an  acre 
of  tomatoes  for  its  own  canning.  Such  interest  has  been  aroused  that  a 
second  circle  has  been  formed  in  the  same  community.  A  Polk  county  club 
is  taking  a  correspondence  course  in  home  economics.  A  club,  950  miles  ' 
from  the  State  College,  plans  to  send  five  representatives  to  its  annual  short 
course  for  housekeepers. 

A  report  made  this  fall  by  a  I^eon  county  club  member  is  typical  of  the 
spirit  manifested  by  these  club  women.     It  reads: 

''Following  my  graduation  from  a  southern  normal  school,  I  taught 
two  years  and  then  married  a  widower  and  undertook  the  burdens  of 
farm  home-making  for  his  family.  For  15  years,  uninterested  and  unhap- 
pily, I  carried  on  the  necessary  work  of  the  farm  home  which  seemed 
drudgery.  Since  I  have  worked  in  the  home  demonstration  club,  attended 
the  short  course  for  home-makers,  I  am  making  a  study  of  my  home,  im- 
proving the  conditions  and  now  I  am  intensely  interested  in  home-making." 

The  women  in  their  clubs  study,  under  the  close  supervision  of  the 
•county  agents  representing  our  home  economics  department: 

1.    The  raising  of  poultry. 

9.    The  sale  of  eggs. 
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3.  The  manufacture  of  jelly,  preserves,  etc. 

4.  The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market  and  for  home 
consumption. 

5.  The  construction  and  management  of  fail  and  winter  gardens. 

6.  Nutrition,   home   managament,   household   sanitation   and  clothing. 

Furthermore,  the  women  are  installing  inexpensive  water  systems,  mak- 
ing household  conveniences  of  various  kinds,  rearranging  the  kitchens  for 
greater  efficiency  in  home  work,  and  studying  better  methods  of  home- 
making. 

The  first  reports  of  definite  home  demonstration  woric  from  the  women 
of  the  15  Southern  States,  have  come  since  1915,  and  are  most  conservative. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  county  agents  last  year  reported  that  tliey 
enrolled  6,871  women,  gave  3,379  demonstrations,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
74,335,  and  organised  950  rural  community  clubs.  The  womoi  demon- 
strators reported  that  they  had  made  1^,181  fireless  cookers,  599  iceless 
refrigerators,  101  wheel  trays,  1,493  fly  traps,  screened  661  homes,  installed 
194  water  works  systems  and  had  138  sanitary  closets  built 

THl    COUKTY    AOENT 

Since  the  woman  county  agent  work  was  introduced  in  Florida  in  1919, 
40  counties  have  been  organized  and  33  of  these  are  in  this  year's  or- 
ganisation. During  this  time  80  different  county  agents  have  been  em- 
ployed. Of  the  47  who  are  not  now  at  work  with  us,  90  have  married;  a 
few  have  become  students;  a  few  classroom  teachers,  having  found  the 
necessarily  varied  work  irksome,  have  returned  to  their  classrooms;  and 
others  for  various  reasons  have  been  unable  to  continue.  The  33  woman 
county  agents  now  at  work  are  under  the  supervision  of  two  district  agents, 
a  state  poultry  club  leader,  and  a  state  home  demonstration  agent,  who  is 
also  director  of  the  home  economics  department  of  the  Florida  State  Col- 
lege for  Women.  The  cooperative  agency-  is  the  county  t>oard  of  education, 
and  the  work  is  carried  on  under  its  supervision.  The  women  receive  an 
average  salary  of  $100  per  month  and  are  employed  for  an  average  term 
of  nine  months.  Twenty  are  graduates  of  colleges  or  normal  schools,  nine 
have  taken' short  courses  in  home  economics,  four  have  state  life  certificates 
for  teaching  and  have  specially  prejSared  for  their  work.  Twenty  of  these 
agents  use  tlieir  own  automobiles.  Two  county  boards  furnish  and  pay 
the  running  expenses  and  up-keep  of  a  car. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  success  of  this  line  of  work  is  largely 
if  not  wholly  dejjendent  upon  the  personality,  training,  tact  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  woman  county  agent  who  is  chosen,  the  following  statement,  in  which 
the  three  distinct  types  which  have  been  met  in  our  work  arc  set  forth, 
seems  pertinent. 

The  first  type  is  the  pioneer  woman  who  introduced  this  work  into 
Florida. 

None  of  these  women  are  on  our  present  staff.  They  are  usually 
married  women,  strong  in  leadership,  with  years  of  practical  experience, 
a  keen  s^-mpathy  with  women  and  children,  and  a  great  desire  to  be  of 
service.  We  found  women  for  this  work  who  either  did  not  have  a  home 
to  manage,  or  else  could  leave  their  homes  in  the  care  of  someone.  We 
gathered  them  together  at  the  College  and  the  University,  and  gave  them 
instructions  in  the  simple  lessons  necessary  to  introduce  the  work.    It  was 
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not  necessary  to  have  trained  leaders  in  the  beginning.  We  could  teach 
only  a  few  simple  facts  in  home  economics  and  agriculture  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  country.  We  were  interested  in  getting  a  great  num- 
ber to  do  one  thing  well.  That  the  simple  process  of  canning  vegetables  in 
tin  was  chosen,  was  particularly  wise,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
process  and  because  it  furnished  a  means  for  making  a  profit  easily.  Tliese 
pioneer  women  mastered  this  process  in  a  short  time,  then  went  into  hun- 
dreds of  homes  and  instructed  the  people.  These  same  people  who  became 
interested  through  the  work  of  these  agents,  have  organized  the  permanent 
clubs  which  are  now  systematically  studying  home  economics. 

The  second  type  is  the  strong  efficient  woman  who  has  successfully 
taught  country  and  town  schools  in  the  county  in  which  she  is  given  the 
home  demonstration  work.  This  woman,  as  a  rule,  is  devoted  to  her  county, 
has  unbreakable  ties  there,  and  has  a  great  ambition  to  accomplish  much 
for  her  county.  The  people  know  her  and  she  knows  the  people.  She  or- 
ganizes well.  She  has  been  accustomed  to  study.  Short  courses,  summer 
schools  and  annual  meetings  give  her  an  opportunity  for  more  study  and 
greater  knowledge  than  the  home-makers  of  her  county  can  have.  She 
can  lead;  she  knows  metliods  of  teaching;  she  also  sympathizes  keenly,  and 
inspires  great  love  for  the  work  among  her  girls  and  women.  She  knows 
the  county  educators  and  she  gets  the  entire  educational  force  behind 
her  work.  The  county  agents  of  this  type  have  been  thus  far  most  suc- 
cessful. They  have  secured  greater  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the 
girls  and  women.  More  girls  have  been  better  educated,  more  homes  show 
definite  improvement,  more  study  clubs  are  organized  under  their  leader- 
ship. A  woman  of  this  type  is  far  more  likely  to  succeed  than  the  home 
economics  graduate  with  no  experience. 

The  third  type  is  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  normal  school  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  home  economics.  She  of  course  is  ideal  if  she  has 
the  foUowmg  characteristics:  1.  A  love  of  and  belief  in  home  demonstra- 
tion work  as  a  factor  in  improving  country  life  and  adding  to  the  happiness 
of  farm  home  life.  A  teacher  may  sometimes  successfully  do  class-room 
and  laboratory  work  when  she  is  not  deeply  interested,  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  county  agent  attain  any  degree  of  success,  unless  she  believes  in  her 
work,  unless  she  loves  it,  and  unless  she  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  it. 
S.  Experience  in  handling  people  and  in  organization.  3.  Ability  as  a  leader. 
4.  Creative  ability.  There  is  little  precedent  for  a  county  agent  to  follow. 
There  are  unforeseen  conditions  in  practically  every  day's  work.  No  book 
or  other  person  can  be  of  assistance.  Unless  the  county  agent  can  take 
hold  of  unexpected  situations  and  plan  work  to  fit  conditions,  she  loses 
many  valuable  opportunities  of  getting  results.  5.  Both  moral  and  physical 
bravery.  She  is  able  to  carry  through  any  project  she  believes  in  and  is 
unafraid  to  travel  through  the  country,  running  her  own  automobile  and 
ready  to  meet  the  emergencies  that  may  arise  on  the  road. 

It  is  as  necessary  to  increase  the  health,  happiness  and  thrift  of  the 
women  in  the  farm  home  as  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  farm. 
The  home  demonstration  county  agent,  sent  to  the  home  from  the  state 
college  with  the  home  economics  extension  faculty  immediately  behind  her, 
is  a  prime  factor.  The  country  women  who  are  availing  themselves  of  this 
chance  to  study  are  making  very  definite  and  effective  improvements  in 
their  homes. 
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This  work  has  sncomled  brcau^  the  covntj  agent  spends  ail  of  bcr 
timr  and  thoaicbt  on  the  women  in  her  oonntj.  She  pares  the  way,  plans 
mertinfr^  and  as>ists  thr  state  workers;  b«t  she  follows  ap  the  work  of  the 
women  in  the  homes  and  assists  them  in  carrying  oat  the  instmctioDs  of 
the  hoD»e  economics  specialLst^w 

The  CiiAimsiAX.  Mi^s  Alma  I.  Garvin  of  Indiana  will  discuses  the  work 
of  "The  State  Ddcgatr  at  I^rgr." 

The  Frxcnox  or  the  Womax  Rxtkwsiov  Woasn — (6)  The  State  Dbue- 

6ATE   AT  LaBSC 

Bt  Maa  Alxa  L.  Gaktik 

The  extension  work  for  the  women  has  certainly  taken  great  strides 
since  all  authorities  and  all  people  are  beliering  that  the  success  of  the 
farm  lies  in  having  a  gvmd  home  back  of  it.  We  can  have  nothing  unless 
we  have  a  good  home,  because  the  profession  of  home  making  is  back  of 
everything.  Consequently  we  have  taken  greater  interest  in  developing  the 
profevsion  of  homrmaking. 

The  aim  of  our  home  extension  work  is  to  arouse  the  women  to  an 
interest  in  better  homemaking  and  better  housekeeping,  to  arouse  them  to 
the  point  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  of  wanting  to  help  themselves, 
not  to  uplift  them  but  to  lead  them  to  want  to  do  better  things  and  cherish 
higher  ideals. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  thing  that  we  need  to  do  in  extension 
work  is  to  seek  to  increase  the  net  income  of  the  farm,  for  then  more  money 
will  be  available  to  spend  in  the  farm  home.  It  is  not  always  the  raan*s 
fault  that  there  is  not  more  money  spent  in  the  home.  The  women  are 
prone  to  think  that  it  matters  little  how  much  time  it  takes  them  to  do  their 
work  and  how  much  energy  they  need  to  spend  in  doing  their  work;  just  as 
long  as  the  husband  has  enough  money  to  buy  new  things  on  the  farm,  the 
wife  seems  perfectly  satisfied,  or  at  least  feels  that  the  money  is  needed 
to  be  spent  could  not  be  spent  upon  the  home.  She  does  not  reallxe  that 
her  work  is  professional,  and  that  there  are  methods  which  will  enable  her 
to  have  the  work  done  in  the  easiest  possible  manner  in  doors  as  well  as  out 
of  doors. 

I  rememl>cr  going  into  an  Indiana  farm  house  in  a  good  farming 
district.  The  husband  was  called  a  progressive  farmer  and  had  been  on 
the  farm  for  ten  years.  It  was  well  stocked  with  tools.  The  wife  found 
that  of  the  money  which  the>-  had  spent  on  the  premises  during  ten  years, 
eighty  cents  had  been  spent  on  the  farm  and  twenty  cents  for  the  home. 
Twenty  cents  is  a  very  small  half  of  one  dollar. 

The  woman  must  grasp  the  idea  that  she  must  have  more  conveniences 
and  better  methods  of  doing  her  work;  and  therein  lies  the  part  that  the 
state  delegate  at  large  can  do.  It  is  her  place  to  interest  the  women  in 
this  new  work  and  in  using  as  many  efficiency  methods  as  possible. 

A  comparatively  new  and  effective  phase  of  the  work  is  the  home 
visitation.  This  deals  with  the  individual  problems.  Whenever  the  dele- 
gate at  large  goes  into  the  individual  homes,  she  can  find  out  exactly  what 
the  needs  are.  The  women  can  be  made  to  see  how  their  work  can  bt 
changed  to  advantage,  their  kitchens  made  more  convenient  at  small  out- 
lay, etc.    A  woman  often  wants  better  things  but  does  not  know  how  to 
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go  to  work  to  get  them,  but  the  delegate  at  large  often  sees  what  to  do 
more  clearly  than  does  the  person  living  in  the  house  all  day  long.  She  can 
help  her,  perhaps,  by  moving  one  or  two  articles  of  furniture  to  make  a 
more  truly  efficient  kitchen  out  of  one  that  seemed  impossible.  Through 
home  visitation  work  the  people  can  be  organized  into  classes  and  clubs  so 
that  forces  may  be  put  at  work  to  better  conditions  even  after  the  extension 
worker  has  gone.   < 

The  home  tours  work  well.  We  select  various  homes  in  the  county 
that  have  good  things,  a  well  arranged  kitchen,  an  attractive  dooryard,  a 
fine  vegetable  garden,  an  exceptionally  pleasant  living  room,  things  that 
almost  every  home  in  the  county  could  have.  We  enlist  two  or  three  work- 
ers from  the  outside  who  help  in  conducting  these  tours.  People  assemble 
at  a  certain  point  and  go  by  auto  or  by  team.  Four  or  Ave  stops  are 
made  during  the  day.  The  tourists  nearly  always  stay  until  the  very 
end.  The  numbers  always  increase  during  the  day  until,  at  the  last  stop, 
quite  a  group  has  assembled.  Such  a  home  demonstration  in  the  home 
county  is  more  effective  than  having  somebody  tell  about  conditions  else- 
where. The  women  feel  that  if  their  neighbors  "can  have  these  things  they 
can  have  them  also.  We  thus  strive  to  interest  people  in  having  better 
things,  in  beautiful  landscape  gardening,  more  water  systems,  more  heating 
plants,  better  wall  coverings,  better  home  decorations,  better  kitchen  equip- 
ments, better  kitchen  arrangements,  so  that  the  homemaker  may  have  time 
for  other  things  than  mere  housework  drudgery. 

Publications  are  helpful,  both  state  and  federal.  It  would  help  a  great 
deal  if  some  unification  of  publications  could  be  brought  about,  one  state 
working  on  one  subject  and  another  state  on  another.  Then  there  would 
be  less  duplication.  The  state  delegate,  being  out  among  the  people  and 
knowing  the  needs  of  the  community,  oftentimes  understands  better  how  to 
present  these  things  than  do  those  who  stay  at  home  on  the  college  campus. 

The  most  effective  way  we  have  of  reaching  the  people  is  through  the 
woman  county  agent,  who  is  located  in  the  county  all  the  time  to  help 
direct  the  working  forces.  She  knows,  or  should  know,  better  than  any 
outsider  can  know  how  the  people  in  her  own  locality  live,  what  are  their 
ideals,  and  how  they  can  be  inspired,  and  she  can  do  more  by  personal  help 
than  can  anybody  else. 

The  farm  woman  needs  more  time  than  she  now  has  for  recreation 
and  self-development.  Too  often  she  works  from  morning  to  evening  and 
more.  She  has  but  little  time  to  spend  with  her  family  or  with  the  com- 
munity. Many  farm  women  have  but  little  chance  to  be  out-of-doors  with 
nature,  and  really  know  but  little  of  the  beauties  of  country  life.  They 
spend  their  days  in  drudgery.  We  need  to  impress  upon  them  that  work  is 
not  all  of  life;  that  in  order  to  be  good  homemakers  they  must  have  out- 
side interests;  they  must  have  some  time  for  reading.  In  a  great  many 
homes  we  find  but  one  or  two  books,  perhaps  the  Bible  and  the  story-t)ook 
of  the  Bible.  We  find  no  newspapers,  nothing  to  broaden  them  out,  to 
show  them  what  others  are  thinking  about.  They  live  within  themselves. 
We  want  to  do  what  we  can  to  give  them  some  sense  of  the  higher  life. 
This  can  be  secured  to  some  extent  by  organization,  by  home  economics 
classes,  by  girls'  clubs  and  the  like.  These  home  economics  classes  are  a 
decided  help  in  unifying  the  community.  Many  community  organizations 
are  related  to  a  church  or  a  lodge,  and  people  who  do  not  belong  to  that 
particular  church  or  lodge  feel  that  they  can  take  no  part  in  these  com- 
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intuiity  gatherings.  This,  of  course,  is  a  mis  taken  notion.  The  lioaie  is  the 
unit  in  these  home  economics  classes.  Everyone  can  and  does  come  in  and 
work  in  such  an  organisation.  The  communities  where  these  home  economics 
classes  are  organized  are  the  strongest  we  have  and  are  doing  the  most 
good. 

The  home  economics  class  of  60  women  in  a  southern  Indiana  town 
of  800  people  secured  the  erection  of  a  consolidated  school.  Their  former 
schoolhouse  had  been  condemned  for  years,  but  tlie  town  did  nothing  until 
this  women's  club  took  up  the  matter.  The  women  "put  it  over"  and  put  it 
up.  It  is  a  large  building  with  an  auditorium  seating  900  people.  That 
schoolhouse  is  going  to  be  the  social  center  for  that  town.  It  has  a  gym- 
nasium, a  manual  training  room,  an  agricultural  room,  two  home  eomomlcs 
rooms,  and  everything  that  a  modem  schoolhouse  should  have.  This  club, 
with  the  help  of  other  organisations,  has  secured  a  Carnegie  Library  when 
there  was  no  library.  And  in  other  ways  it  is  a  force  for  rural  righteous- 
ness. 

The  delegate  at  large  has  a  much  wider  field  than  has  the  county  agent 
If  but  little  money  is  available  for  liome  economics  extension  woric  it  should 
be  placed  in  her  hands,  because  with  her  commission  she  is  able  to  make  that 
money  go  further  and  can  reach  more  people.  If  ample  funds  are  available, 
the  ideal  condition  would  be  to  have  a  woman  county  agent  in  each  county 
to  direct  helpful  worldng  forces,  their  supervision  tieing  entrusted  to  the 
state  delegate  at  large  in  the  interests  of  the  greatest  eflkiency. 

Miss  Mabtha  Vak  Revmblabb  of  New  York.  It  has  been  proposed 
in  New  Yorlc,  subject  to  adoption  in  the  counties,  that  there  shaU  be 
within  the  county  a  farm  bureau  association  consisting  of  an  agricultural 
department  and  a  home  economics  department;  that  the  agricultural  de- 
partment shall  be  made  up  of  persons  in  the  county  who  are  interested  in 
agriculture,  and  that  the  home  economics  department  shall  be  made  up  of 
women  and  possibly  men  who  are  interested  in  home  economics;  that  each 
shall  have  an  executive  conmilttee  of  seven;  that  the  14  shall  make  a 
general  executive  committee  from  whose  number  a  president  and  treasurer 
and  secretary  shall  be  elected;  and  that  that  general  executive  committee 
shall  take  care  of  the  entire  interests  of  the  organisation.  This  scheme 
may  or  may  not  be  adopted  by  a  county  as  it  elects. 

Dean  Russell  queried  whether  the  home  economics  workers  could  teach 
rural  engineering,  for  example.  Is  not  this  easily  taken  care  of  by  inter- 
departmental courtesies?  We  hardly  expect  that  a  home  economics  worker 
would  represent  a  department  of  rural  engineering,  or  would  deal  with 
questions  of  poultry  raising,  dairy  husbandry  or  horticulture.  If  a  horti- 
culturist cared  to  speak  upon  the  care  and  feeding  of  children,  he  naturally 
does  it  through  the  courtesy  and  with  the  understanding  of  the  department 
of  home  economics. 

I  believe  in  anybody  teaching  any  subject  who  can  do  it  well,  whether 
that  person  is  a  man  or  a  woman.  It  is  not  a  question  of  sex  but  of 
preparation.  We  must  rememl)er  that  much  of  this  subject-matter  widch 
applies  to  the  household  has  been  evolved  and  worked  out  by  men  in  various 
laboratories — ^physiological,  bacteriological,  chemical  and  tlie  like.  How- 
ever, home  economics  extension  teachers  are  quite  apt  to  keep  witliin  their 
spheres  I>erause  of  inter-departmental  courtesies. 
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The  Chaieman.  I  imagine  that  Dean  Russell  probably  had  in  mind 
the  plan  of  a  unit  organisation  for  extension  work  rather  than  a  dual 
organization  for  extension  work;  that  he  wanted  to  indicate  that  the  dual 
organization  would  necessitate  duplication  in  certain  departments  where 
the  work  overlapped,  as  in  the  cases  cited. 

Miss  Vak  Rensselaeb.  I  do  not  believe  in  dual  organizations.  We 
are  all  working  under  a  dean  or  a  director  of  extension.  There  is  a  dual 
organization — ^perhaps  you  might  so  construe  it — in  that  we  each  follow  our 
own  subject-matter;  but  we  cooperate,  one  department  with  another,  and 
we  have  a  business  organization  which  is  not  a  dual  organization  but  a  unit. 

Miss  Vdioikia  P.  Moobe  of  *  Tennessee.  We  have  found  that  it  is  an 
ideal  arrangement  to  have  a  man  and  his  wife  as  county  agents,  or  a  woman 
county  agent  who  is  the  wife  of  tlie  county  superintendent  of  education. 
We  have  found,  furthermore,  that  some  women  county  agents  can  run  their 
own  houses  and  do  county  work  at  the  same  time.  However,  a  woman  must 
possess  rare  executive  ability  to  do  both  successfully.  A  woman  who  is 
acquainted  at  Arst  hand  with  the  problems  she  is  teaching  is  on  that  account 
more  effective. 

A  Delegate.  What  percentage  of  our  counties  is  served  by  women 
county  agents? 

Beadfobd  Kkapp.  There  are  between  3,800  and  3,000  agricultural 
counties  in  the  United  States.  About  1,300  agricultural  counties  are  located 
in  the  South,  463  of  which  now  have  women  county  agents.  I  believe  there 
are  17  women  county  agents  in  nine  Northern  States  where  this  work  is 
just  being  introduced.  In  the  15  Southern  States  their  work  is  directly 
supervised  by  women  district  supervisors. 

Miss  Flore kce  £.  Ward  of  Washington,  D.  C.  In  each  of  the  Northern 
and  Western  States  where  regular  home  demonstration  agents  (women 
county  agents)  are  being  employed  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  these  workers  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
state  leader  of  home  demonstration  agents  who  has  general  charge  of  the 
woman's  work  in  counties  thus  organized.  She  stands  practically  coordinate 
with  the  state  leader  of  men  county  agents  in  her  relation  to  the  extension 
director.  Her  work  is  primarily  that  of  organization  within  the  field  of 
women's  work.  She  confers  with  the  home  economics  department  of  the 
college  on  all  points  involving  subject  matter  and  methods  of  teaching  and 
refers  matters  of  general  organization  affecting  all  groups  (men,  women 
and  children)  to  the  state  leader  of  men  county  agents. 

The  work  within  the  county  is  planned  on  a  similar  basis.  The  home 
demonstration  agent  who  is  responsible  to  the  state  leader  of  home  demon- 
stration agents  Vorks  cooperatively  with  the  man  county  agent  and  on  an 
equal  footing  with  him  so  far  as  her  professional  service  to  the  county  is 
concerned,  but  refers  all  matters  of  general  office  administration  and  county 
work  organization  to  the  county  agent  as  the  head  of  the  extension  activities 
in  his  county.  In  other  words,  the  same  plan  that  is  in  vogue  with  refer- 
ence to  the  man  county  agent  has  been  adopted  for  the  organization  of  the 
woman's  county  agent  work;  and  as  in  the  South,  a  woman  state  leader  of 
women  county  agents  has  been  chosen  save  in  those  States  where  the  or- 
ganization has  not  yet  been  perfected. 
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C.  R.  TiTLOir  of  Wcbt  Virginia.  I  am  much  interested  in  the  thought 
brought  out  by  previous  speakers  relative  to  the  care  of  rural  health  and 
disease  prevention.  Has  there  been  any  extension  service  work  along  this 
line?  Has  it  been  found  advisable  to  engage  men  who  are  as  experienced 
and  as  well  trained  in  medicine  or  nursing  as  are  women  to  do  this  work; 
or  do  women  only  fit  in  here?     Which  of  the  two  seems  the  more  advisable? 

Miss  Elicabkth  Kellct  of  Wisconsin.  The  woman  who  is  working  with 
us  in  Wisconsin  is  Dr.  Dorothy  Reed  Mendenhall,  a  graduate  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  medicine,  for  ten  years  a  practising  physician, 
during  three  of  which  she  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Holfs  Baby  Hospital  in  New 
York.  She  is  eminently  fitted  to  do  this  work.  The  fact  that  she  is  married 
and  has  children  of  her  own  carries  conviction  to  the  farm  women.  While 
this  statement  does  not  answer  the  question,  it  serves  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  I  wish  brought  out,  namely,  that  Dr.  Mendenhall  is  not  a  nurse  but  a 
doctor;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  are  using  her  as  we  do  in  this  line  of 
extension  work.  Her  method  is  as  follows:  After  the  lecture  in  which  she 
states  verj'  clearly  her  points  she  holds  a  conference  with  those  specially 
interested,  at  which  there  is  a  free  discussion.  It  is  from  such  con- 
ferences that  this  correspondence  work  arose.  We  have  used  men  phy- 
sicians but  we  found  that  the  women  were  more  reticent  than  they  were 
with  Dr.  Mendenhall. 

Mu8  IsABiL  Bevieb  of  lUinois.  "I  am  only  asking  for  information 
because  we  have  a  nurse,  not  a  physician,  doing  extension  work,  and  the 
question  comes  whether  we  ought  not  rather  to  encourage  these  rural  people 
to  strengthen  their  boards  of  health  and  let  the  medical  profession  take 
care  of  public  health  work  as  such.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  fair  -question  as 
to  who,  professionally,  shall  take  care  of  the  health  of  the  community." 

The  CuAiRALAK.  This  is  a  ver^'  pertinent  question,  and  it  is  entitled 
to  free  discussion. 

J.  A.  Wilson  of  Oklahoma.  We  employ  a  woman  physician  who  holds 
the  position  of  rural  sanitationist.  She  has  had  18  years'  experience  in 
the  practice  of  her  profession.  She  works  under  our  state  woman  agent. 
She  has  created,  in  a  little  over  a  year,  tlie  greatest  possible  interest  in 
nieuns  whereby  the  public  health  may  l>e  improved  and  maintained.  Her 
husband  is  a  practicing  physician,  and  she  is  a  very  practical,  hale  and 
hearty,  well-met  woninn,  with  children  of  her  own.  She  does  not  try,  in 
any  sense,  to  practice  Iter  profession;  she  takes  no  fees.  She  is  called  in 
considtation  frequently  by  the  state  and  local  boar<ls  of  health  and  by  local 
physicians  who  consider  her  work  to  l)e  essential.  The  medical  profession 
welcomes  her  help  and  <*t>operation  for  the  reason  that  our  physicians  have 
so  many  contagious  troubles  and  epidemics  to  deal  with  th^t  they  are  get- 
ting tired  of  it  in  some  sections.  She  works  along  preventive  lines.  She 
carries  charts  with  her  and  she  has  got  fly-traps  made  all  over  Oklahoma. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  cooperating  with  her  in  trying  to  get  rid  of  the 
house-fly  and  the  mosquito.  She  has  a  great  field  of  work  which  interferes 
with  no  one. 

C.  R.  TiTLOw  of  West  Virgina.  Will  Miss  Bevier  state  her  question 
again?  I  did  not  understand  her  to  imply  that  the  extension  worker  was 
going  into  the  sick  room  as  a  practicing  physician. 
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Miss  Isabel  Bevieb.  Following  a  lecture,  docs  the  extension  worker  for 
a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  hold  a  clinic  of  personal  service?  I  under- 
stand that  this  is  done  in  some  cases.  I  am  not  saying  what  is  right  or 
what  is  wrong.  I  am  simply  tr^'ing  to  find  out  where  the  line  is  to  be 
drawn. 

Mias  Elizabeth  Kelley  of  Wisconsin.  In  answer  to  Miss  Bevier's 
question  may  I  say  that  we  might  urge  the  same  criticism  against  the  work 
of  the  engineers  or  veterinarians?  It  also  is  professional.  Are  we  going 
to  prevent  the  country  j)eople  from  securing  free  advice  from  the  engineer 
or  the  veterinarian? 

D.  J.  Cbosby  of  New  York.  We  have  made  a  beginning  in  New  York 
along  the  line  of  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Health  through 
the  farmers'  institute  service.  One  of  the  departmental  district  supervisors 
offered  his  services  to  the  director  of  farmers'  institutes,  and  will  be 
scheduled  in  each  institute  held  in  his  district.  His  talk  or  demonstration, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  upon  local  health  conditions,  how  the  local 
physician  sees  the  locality,  the  things  that  may  be  done  there  to  improve 
health  conditions,  and  the  like. 

This  fear  of  interfering  with  the  medical  profession  by  the  use  of 
medical  advisers  or  of  people  who  discuss  medical  questions  at  our  insti- 
tutes or  in  our  schools  or  in  our  extension  work,  is  unwarranted.  Some  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  not  to  give  instruction  in .  veterinary  science  in  our 
extension  work,  because  it  will  interfere  with  the  profession  of  the  veteri- 
narian. If  we  may  use  a  parallel  illustration,  we  ought  not  to  give  instruc- 
tion concerning  the  care  of  the  teeth,  because  it  will  interfere  with  the 
work  of  the  dentists;  but  everybody  knows  that  the  more  we  talk  about 
the  care  of  the  teeth,  the  more  business  the  dentist  has.  We  may  well  co- 
operate with  existing  agencies,  like  the  boards  of  health,  in  carrying  to  the 
people  this  message  concerning  rural  health. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  this  work  been  reduced  to  project  form  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Federal  Department  for  its  approval  as  a  Smith-Lever 
project? 

D.  J.  Cbosby.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Smith-Lever  activities. 
It  is  state  farmers'  institute  work  which  is  not  tied  up  with  Smith-I^ver 
work. 

M188  Isabel  Bevieb.  I  heartily  approve  of  all  the  instruction  in  rural 
sanitation  that  we  can  get.  I  think  anybody  who  has  worked  in  the  country 
at  all  knows  that  bringing  home  the  need  of  sanitation  to  the  people  is  one 
of  our  most  difficult  tasks.  I  still  feel,  however,  that  my  question  remains 
unanswered. 

M188  A.  L.  Mablatt  of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Mendenhall  does  not  displace 
any  physician.  You  must  remember  that  she  goes  to  the  remote  towns 
where  very  often  the  country  woman  is  50  miles  from  a  physician.  Out  of 
the  goodness  of  her  heart,  after  she  has  done  her  educational  work  and 
tried  to  arouse  interest  in  good  sanitation,  in  good  personal  hygiene,  and 
in  what  can  be  done  by  going  to  the  towns  where  they  can  get  in  contact 
with  a  hospital  or  with  good  physicians,  she  does  do  personal  service  work; 
but  she  receives  no  pay  for  it  whatever,  and  not  enough  compensation  to 
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pay  for  tbe  nurse  that  she  has  to  pat  in  her  own  home  to  take  charge  of 
her  children  while  slie  is  away.  While  this  is  personal  service  work  it  is 
of  the  highest  type  of  educational  work,  because  she  is  working  to  arouse 
interest  in  rural  nursing,  in  the  need  for  better  educated  country  physicians, 
for  county  hospitals,  for  a  central  county  hospital  where  these  women, 
living  under  pioneer  conditions,  can  be  helped. 

BiADFoio  Knapp.  The  very  pertinent  question  which  Miss  Bevier  has 
a.skcd  ought  to  be  answered  and  rather  definitely.  The  question,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  this:  Is  it  legitimate  for  extension  workers  to  do  that  which  is 
a  niere  iierson^I  service  with  yiat  object  in  view  alone;  or  should  they  con- 
fine their  attention  to  those  matters  which  relate  to  educating  the  people 
to  do  the  thing  themselves? 

The  personal  service  element  always  enters  into  all  kinds  of  extension 
work.  A  large  amount  must  be  done  in  order  to  get  the  lesson  across; 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  the  line  where  the  educational  work  ceases 
and  the  mere  personal  service  begins. 

I  wish  Mr.  Crosby  had  carried  his  example  a  little  further.  We  have, 
for  example,  this  kind  of  a  situation  in  county  ^agent  work:  The  county 
agent  can  make  himself  very  busy  and  very  useful  as  a  sort  of  public-service 
agency.  If  hog  cholera  breaks  out  in  his  county,  he  can  absolutely  take 
over  all  the  functions  of  the  veterinary'  surgeons  of  his  county,  and  treat 
hogs  for  the  cholera  free  of  charge.  By  doing  so  he  may  be  performing  a 
very  excellent  service  to  the  individuals  whose  hogs  he  has  treated,  but  he 
may  be  doing  a  very  poor  piece  of  extension  work.  As  as  extension  worker 
he  should  take  hold  of  the  conununities  and  organfate  them,  get  the  veter- 
inarians there  to  assist  these  people  to  treat  their  own  hogs,  or  help  or- 
ganize the  county  for  a  clean-up  campaign  against  the  hog  cholera,  utilinng 
the  services  of  these  people  who  are  trained  in  the  doing  of  that  work. 

I  believe,  just  as  Miss  Bevier  has  said,  in  this  kind  of  work  that  teaches 
sanitation  and  prevention.  As  Miss  Kelly  has  described  the  work,  it  may  be 
entirety  instructional  work;  but  if  it  goes  to  the  point  of  setting  up  at 
each  of  these  places  a  clinic  where  the  matter  comes  down  to  personal 
service  in  individual  cases,  then  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  extension  work. 

D.  J.  Crosby.  There  must  be  the  demonstration  of  ability  to  do  what 
you  are  talking  about,  or  else  your  words  do  not  carry  confidence.  The 
extension  physician  who  talks  about  what  she  would  do  and  what  other 
people  ought  to  do,  and  does  not  demonstrate  her  ability  to  give  advice 
personally,  will  not  get  very  far  in  having  her  lessons  carried  to  the  people. 
And  this  holds  for  all  lines  of  extension  work. 

C.  W.  PuGSLEY  of  Nebraska  (Chairman  of  committee  on  extension  or- 
ganization and  policy).  In  accordance  with  arrangements  made  in  former 
years  the  report  of  the  committee  on  extension  organization  and  policy 
will  now  be  submitted  to  the  members  of  this  section  in  advance  of  its 
presentation  before  the  general  session. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations  was  received  and  adopted. 
(See  page  167). 

The  Chahimak.  The  section  will  now  listen  to  the  very  important 
report  of  the  association  committee  on  extension  organization  and  pcHicy. 
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(For  report  in  final  form  see  pages  134-139). 

D.  J.  CioflBY  of  New  York.  I  move  approval  of  the  report  and  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  this  section  that  a  reprint  shall  be  made  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  supply  extension  workers. 

(The  motion  was  seconded). 

The  Chairman.    Are  there  any  remarks? 

Fred  Mutculer  of  Kentucky.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  live  percent 
clause  (Item  6).  Is  it  meant  that  five  percent  of  all  extension  funds 
should  be  held  as  a  contingent  fund? 

C.  W.  PuosLEY.  Of  course  the  Federal  Department  has  nothing  to  say 
about  funds  other  than  Smith-Lever  funds  and  those  which  are  used  as  an 
offset  They  have  agreed  to  permit  five  percent  of  the  Smith-Lever  and 
offsetting  funds  to  be  set  aside  as  a  contingent  fund  for  emergency  projects, 
or  for  use  on  projects  already  in  hand,  at  the  discretion  of  the  extension 
director — ^the  total  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000  in  any  state. 

Fred  Mutculer.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "other  subject-matter 
sj)ecialists"? 

C.  W.  Puosley.  It  was  the  contention  of  the  committee  that  the  States 
Relations  Service  as  such  had  no  excuse  for  employing  its  own  subject- 
matter  specialists  for  use  among  the  people  of  any  state  to  give  Instruction 
in  soils,  crops,  or  other  subject-matter  ordinarily  taught  in  and  by  the 
colleges. 

Bradford  Kxapp  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (of  States  Relations  Service). 
I  am  anxious  that  we  should  have  the  most  hearty  accord,  and,  therefore,  I 
want  to  explain  what  I  explained  to  the  committee.  The  Department  in  its 
different  subject-matter  divisions  has  had  specialists  going  to  the  States, 
but  the  States  Relations  Service,  or  at  least  my  division  of  it,  has  been 
diligently  working  thoroughly  to  coordinate  into  the  general  plans  any  or 
all  persons  who  go  from  the  Department  to  the  States;  and,  therefore,  there 
will  appear  in  the  list  that  I  sent  to  the  15  Southern  States  the  names  of 
certain  persons  listed  as  specialists  responsible  to  subject-matter  divisions 
of  the  Department  for  subject-matter.  Their  salaries  are  paid  from  those 
sources,  but  they  are  subject  to  the  States  Relations  Service  for  their  ad- 
ministration in  the  field  and  responsible  to  it  for  their  conduct  with  the 
state  divisions  of  extension.  These  persons  are  not  intended  to  and  do  not 
take  up  the  primary  work  of  instruction  of  farmers.  They  do  go  to  the 
States.  For  instance,  the  dairy  specialist  representing  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  comes  in  contact  through  the  extension  director 
With  the  state  dairy  extension  worker,  who,  in  most  of  the  Southern  States, 
already  represents  the  dairy  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  dairy  division  of  the  State.  These  people  will  do  no  work  within  the 
State  except  by  agreement  with  the  director.  Would  this  be  considered  a 
violation  of  the  memorandum  as  now  outlined  by  Director  Pugsley? 

C.  W.  PuosLET.  The  procedure  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Knapp  docs  not 
in  any  way  violate  the  agreement  as  stated  in  this  report.  It  states  that 
subject-matter  specialists  will  not  be  employed   by  the  States   Relations 
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Service  to  do  work  among  the  people  in  any  state  except  as  agreed  with 
the  extension  director. 

BftADFoaD  Kmapp.  You  speak  of  uniformity  of  apportionment  of  funds 
among  the  States.  I  wonder  if  you  have  thought  far  enough  to  realise  that 
that  is  a  physical  impossibility.  For  example.  Congress  may  appropriate, 
as  it  has  appropriated,  money  for  work  in  the  cane  sugar  area.  How 
can  such  funds  be  equally  xlistribu ted  among  the  States?  Other  instances, 
such  as  work  in  the  citrus  sections,  or  for  tick  eradication,  may  be  cited. 

C.  W.  PirosLCY.  These  are  special  matters  and  taken  care  of  by  the 
tenns  of  the  enactment  appropriating  the  money. 

W.  D.  HuKD  of  Massachusetts  (member  of  extension  committee).  A 
word  of  explanation  further  in  relation  to  Director  Mutchler's  question 
regarding  subject-matter  specialists.  This  agreement  represents  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  that  the  States  Relations  Service  is  an  administra- 
tive body  and  not  a  teaching  body.  There  seems  to  be  some  indication  of  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  certain  directors  that  there  were  likely  to  be  engaged 
in  the  States  Relations  Service  a  large  number  of  subject-matter  specialists 
who  would  be  sent  into  the  States  to  tell  us  what  to  teach  and  how  to 
teach  it.  Now  this  agreement  simply  stipulates,'  as  our  conmiittee  under- 
stands it,  that  if  the  States  Relations  Service  has  money  to  put  into  the 
employment  of  subject-matter  specialists,  instead  of  engaging  these  men 
in  and  sending  them  out  from  the  Washington  office,  the  fonds  should  be 
used  through  the  agencies  of  the  several  States  in  cooperative  projects  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  men  located  at  the  colleges  and  woridng  under 
the  cooperative  agreement. 

Fred  Mutchler.  Concerning  the  clause  stating  that  there  shall  be 
no  communication  between  the  States  Relations  Service  and  the  State 
except  through  the  director  of  extension  (Item  1).  Am  I  to  understand 
that  if,  for  example,  a  Kentucky  farmer  writes  for  information  to  the 
Federal  Department  his  letter  will  be  referred  to  my  office  for  answer,  or 
does  this  agreement  deal  solely  with  administrative  affairs? 

C.  W.  PuosLEY.  It  deals  with  administratiye  affairs.  In  the  preceding 
discussion  we  have  agreed,  I  think,  that  the  States  Relations  Service 
deals  only  with  administrative  affairs.  Its  subject-matter  work  is  carried 
on  by  agreements  with  the  various  extension  services. 

Bradford  Knapp.  The  States  Relations  Service  does  not  want  to  hold 
administrative  communication  with  anybody  except  the  director  or  through 
the  director. 

C.  W.  PuosLEY.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  States  Relations  Service 
should  hold  no  communication  of  any  kind  whatever  with  an  extension  sub- 
ordinate except  through  the  director,  unless  the  director  permits  it. 

Fred  Mutchler.  We  all  believe  in  that  doctrine,  but  in  order  to  pre- 
vent misunderstanding  I  believe  we  should  carefully  define  the  word  "ad- 
ministrative." 

C.  R.  TiTLOw  of  West  Virginia.  We  should  be  careful  in  our  termin- 
ology. The  word  "air  as  used  in  this  report  means  more  than  administra- 
tive. The  word  "administrative"  appears  in  our  project  in  some  such 
phraseology  as  "All  administrative  reports,  orders,  etc" 
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C.  W.  PuosuEY.  The  portion  of  the  report  now  in  question  is  worded 
as  follows: 

1.  Direct  commwHication.  It  was  agreed  that  all  work  within  the 
States  should  be  done  through  the  directors  of  extension  and  that  there 
should  be  no  communication  between  the  States  Relations  Service  and  the 
workers  within  the  States  except  as  delegated  by  the  directors;  that,  in 
brief,  the  principle  of  dealing  directly  with  and  through  the  extension 
directors  enunciated  in  the  general  memorandum  of  understanding  of 
1914  should  be  adhered  to. 

Bradford  Knapp.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  I  raised  the 
question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  clause.  As  I  understand  it  the  States 
Relations  Service  agreed  that  it  does  not  care  to  hold  communications  that 
vary  policy  or  direct  work  or  do  anything  of  that  sort  with  people  except 
as  they  request  information  from  the  Department  which  does  not  in  any 
way  concern  the  handling  of  the  work. 

C.  W.  PuotLEY.  It  is  the  contention  of  Uic  committee  on  extension  or- 
ganization and  policy  that  extension  service  subordinates  have  no  right  to 
approach  the  States  Relations  Service  people  concerning  the  organization 
and  administration  of  their  work  unless  the  extension  director  allows  them 
to  do  so. 

G.  I.  Christie  of  Indiana  (meml)er  of  extension  committee).  That 
statement  squares  with  my  understanding.  We  are  trying  to  carry  out  this 
plan.  We  consider  it  more  important  to  establish  the  right  relationships 
between  the  county  agent,  the  extension  director,  and  the  States  Relations 
Service  than  to  get  quick  action  on  some  matter  which  may  seem  of  im- 
portance, as,  for  example,  getting  inoculation  material  for  alfalfa.  The  pro- 
cedure of  Mr.  Smith's  office  has  been  to  send  such  requests  back  to  our 
office,  so  that  we  may  establish  a  procedure  according  to  the  rules.  County 
agents  as  well  as  others  cotnmunicate  through  the  director's  office.  Other- 
wise we  cannot  properly  direct  the  work. 

M.  S.  McDowell  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is  the  best  possible  way.  It 
leaves  no  loop  hole.  Director  Mutchler,  for  instance,  is  perfectly  free  to 
take  up  the  matter  and  arrange  it  in  any  way  that  is  satisfactory  to  him. 
His  sut)ordinates  may  write  directly  to  Washington  if  he  is  willing,  but  not 
otherwise. 

J  J,  A.  Clinton  of  Washington,  I).  C.  (of  States  Relations  Service). 
There  is  now  on  my  desk  a  letter  from  an  extension  worker  to  the  Division 
of  Publications  asking  that  a  certain  number  of  publications  be  sent,  and  a 
reply  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter  and  saying  that  these  publica- 
tions were  being  sent.  I  asked  the  Division  of  Publications  if  the  request 
came  through  the  extension  director,  and  found  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  original  correspondence  to  indicate  that  it  had  ever  come  through  his 
office.     I  then  advised  the  division  to  write  to  the  extension  director  saying 

**We  have  a  request  from  for  certain  publications,  and  we  are 

sending  to  you  herewith  the  publications  desired." 

This  episode  shows  how  we  are  trying  to  handle  little  matters  of  that 
kind.  But  when  a  state  extension  worker  writes  to  some  subordinate  in 
our  office,  sometimes  the  latter  writes  directly  back.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  question.     Extension  directors  should  look  after 
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their  subordinates  at  the  same  time  that  tlie  States  Relations  Serrice  at- 
tempts to  control  its  workers. 

C  W.  PuoiLBY.  The  mere  fact  tliat  you  sent  tiie  correspondence  to 
wliich  you  allude  directly  to  the  extension  director  is  a  very  wholesome 
Indication  of  the  departmental  attitude.  Furthermore,  it  helps  the  director 
to  check  up  his  workers.  Otherwise  he  might  not  know  of  the  infraction  of 
this  agreement  If  you  continue  this  policy  of  referring  such  matters  to 
the  director,  no  matter  with  whom  they  originate,  difficulties  will  soon  be 
ironed  out. 

BaADFoiD  Khafp.  We  have  found  extension  directors  themselves  writ- 
ing for  departmental  publications  directly  to  the  Department  or  to  the 
Division  of  Publications.  They  are  very  apt  to  deal  directly  with  de- 
partmental bureaus  other  than  with  the  States  Relations  Service,  and  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  do  this,  our  work  is  greatly  handicapped.  I  am 
in  very  substantial  agreement  with  all  that  has  been  done,  yet  I  feel  that 
the  language  used  is  susceptible  to  so  strict  an  interpretation  that  it  might 
handicap  the  work.  I  do  not  imagine  it  will  be  thus  construed,  but  it 
would  be  embarrassing  to  have  a  conversation  with  a  county  agent  con- 
strued as  a  communication.  We  have  worlced  hard  to  get  matters  so  ad- 
Justed  in  the  Department  that  this  cooperative  enterprise  would  work  out 
as  we  all  want  it  to  work.    All  we  seek  is  a  square  deal. 

C.  W.  PuofLtr.  It  has  been  said  that  extension  directors  often  take 
up  matters  directly  with  departmental  bureaus.  They  should  not  do  so 
when  the  question  in  hand  concerns  matters  that  the  States  Relations 
Service  has  in  charge.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  under  the  memorandum 
of  understanding  we  are  to  have  all  our  dealings  with  the  Departm^it  of 
Agriculture  concerning  extension  matters  through  the  States  Relations 
Service.  It  is  as  necessary  for  us  as  extension  directors  to  hold  our  cor- 
respondence through  the  States  Relations  Service  as  it  is  for  the  States 
Relations  Service  to  hold  their  correspondence  through  us.  May  I  cite  a 
specific  case?  Today  I  received  a  communication  from  a  certain  bureau 
of  tiie  Department  of  Agriculture  reading  something  as  follows:  •*We  are 
sending  you  herewith  five  projects  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
tlie  States  Relations  Service,  and  hope  that  you  will  sign  and  return  them 
promptly."  What  that  bureau  should  have  done  was  to  have  submitted  the 
project  to  the  States  Relations  Service  in  order  that  they  might  be  for- 
warded to  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  States  Relations  Service  had  not 
seen  the  project,  which  contemplated  a  procedure  which  it  does  not  coun- 
tenance. It  was  obviously  my  duty  to  return  these  projects,  either  signed 
or  with  my  comments,  to  the  States  Relations  Service  rather  than  to  the 
bureau.  As  we  have  said  in  this  report  this  work  is  not  a  one-sided  affair. 
The  extension  directors  have  duties  and  face  dan^rs  as  well  as  the  States 
Relations  Service. 

J.  F.  DuGOAR  of  Alabama.  We  ought  to  be  careful  that  the  language 
of  the  agreement  should  not  be  so  worded  as  to  preclude  extension  rep- 
resentatives from  direct  dealing  in  a  preliminary  way  with  any  depart- 
mental bureau.  For  example,  we  are  in  Washington  today.  Should  we  not 
l)e  allowed  the  privilege  of  sounding  some  bureau  official  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  some  contemplated  plan?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  properly  take 
preliminary  steps  through  the  bureau  concerned  and  then,  when  matters 
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are  thoroughly  in  hand,  take  up  the  proposition  with  the  States  Relations 
Service. 

Perhaps  I  do  not  appreciate  all  the  difficulties  that  have  led  us  to  make 
such  an  expression  as  we  seem  about  to  conunit  ourselves  to;  but  surely  we 
ought  to  preserve  two  things,  namely,  freedom  to  deal  directly  in  an  un- 
official way  up  to  the  point  of  consummation  with  the  several  departmental 
divisions,  and  freedom  to  render  the  greatest  and  most  immediate  possible 
service  to  our  constituents.  We  must  not  let  ourselves  become  so  tied  up 
with  red  tape  as  to  prevent  anyone  doing  anything  that  ought  to  be  done 
immediately. 

Of  course,  the  last  clause  of  the  agreement  reading,  **except  as  agreed 
to  by  the  extension  director"  is  a  saving  clause.  For  example,  an  extension 
director  might  say  that  all  matters  of  emergency,  such  as  disease  preven- 
tion, supplies,  etc.,  might  be  attended  to  by  the  most  direct  line  of  com- 
munication, or  that  a  county  agent  or  district  leader  might  get  into  imme- 
diate touch  with  departmental  officials  when  he  needs  at  once  hog  cholera 
serum,  publications,  etc. 

The  Chairmak.  As  I  understand  it  this  situation  is  met  by  the  elastic 
clause  which  states  that  these  agreements  may  be  abrogated  by  arrangement 
between  any  extension  director  and  the  States  Relations  Service. 

J.  F.  DuooAR.  May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  whether  he 
understands  that  an  extension  director  might  similarly  abrogate  that  sec- 
tion, which,  strictly  construed,  would  prevent  him  from  initiating  intro- 
ductory conversations  with  the  several  bureaus? 

C.  W.  PuosLEv.  There  is  nothing  in  the  agreement,  even  when  strictly 
construed,  which  prevents  introductory  conversations.  Introductory  con- 
versations are  not  administrative  communications.  Some  such  code  as  the 
one  proposed  by  the  committee  must  be  adhered  to  if  we  expect  to  secure 
effective  cooperation.  If  we  deal  directly  with  departmental  officers  with- 
out going  through  the  States  Relations  Service,  we  must  permit  the  States 
Relations  Service  and  departmental  workers  in  general  to  deal  directly 
with  our  subordinates;  in  which  case  we  had  better  revert  to  the  system 
that  was  in  vogue  several  years  ago.  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander. 

J.  F.  DuooAR.  Is  tliere  not  a  distinction  to  be  made  l>etween  tlie  cases 
of  the  departmental  men  dealing  with  subordinate  extension  workers  and  of 
our  own  dealing  as  extension  directors  with  departmental  bureaus? 

C.  W.  PuosLEY.  I  think  not.  Under  the  general  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding and  under  the  law  creating  the  States  Relations  Service,  it  is 
charged  with  the  oversight  of  ail  the  extension  work  6f  the  Department. 
Likewise,  I  believe  extension  directors  are  charged  with  the  oversight  of  all 
the  extension  work  of  their  several  States. 

J.  F.  Duggar.  The  point  I  seek  to  make  is  that  before  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  project,  it  is  not  extension  work.  I  want  to  get  ready  to  do  ex- 
tension work  in  any  way  that  seems  to  me  most  expedient;  and  then,  when 
it  comes  to  the  making  of  actual  contractual  relations,  I  am  ready  to  deal 
with  the  States  Relations  Service. 
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C.  W.  PuosLCY.  The  committee  believes  that  in  the  working  out  of 
any  project  agreement  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  take  with  yon  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  States  Relations  Service  when  you  approach  the  depart- 
mental officers  with  whom  you  contemplate  cooperative  relations. 

I^  A.  CuNTON.  Here  is  a  case  in  point  to  illustrate  how  the  arrange- 
ment worlds  out.  A  serious  insect  infection  of  wheat  occurred  in  a  state 
which  liad  no  entomological  specialists.  Instead  of  dealing  directly  with 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  the  extension  director  telegraphed  the  States 
Relations  Service.  We  took  it  up  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
secured  help  that  a  letter  of  telegram  sent  directly  never  would  have 
secured.  We  made  a  special  case  of  it  at  once  and  got  an  immediate 
response. 

C  W.  PuosLEY.  I  do  not  think  we  can  too  strongly  emphasise  the 
point  just  made  by  Mr.  Clinton.  Telegrams,  letters,  requests  of  all  sorts 
should  be  sent  to  the  States  Relations  Service  and  not  to'  any  departmental 
bureau  or  to  individuals.  If  they  are,  better  and  quicker  service  will  or- 
dinarily be  secured. 

A.  J.  Metce  of  Missouri.  We  had  a  similar  experience  in  Missouri. 
We  needed  a  man  in  a  hurry  to  help  in  fruit  padcing  demonstrations.  We 
took  it  up  through  the  States  Relations  Service  and  secured  our  man.  We 
could  not  have  secured  him  by  direct  communication. 

FaED  MuTCHLER.  I  favor  the  spirit  of  this  proposal,  but  wish  to  go 
on  record  as  opposed  to  its  letter.  I  understand  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  say  ttiat  preliminary  arrangements  may  be  held  with  departmental 
officials  other  than  through  the  States  Relations  Service,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  think  it  is  wise.     Did  the  committee  prepare  the  questionnaire? 

C.  W.  ProsLEY.  It  originated  with  the  committee  on  extension  organiza- 
tion and  policy  and  was  issued  at  the  request  of  several  extension  directors. 

W.  R.  DoDsoN  of  Ix>uisiana  (member  of  extension  committee).  The 
desire  of  the  committee  has  been  to  endeavor  to  prevent  little  things  from 
marring  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  purposes  wrapped  up  in  this 
work.  It  has  hoped  to  keep  small  sand  particles  out  of  the  bearings  lest  a 
hot-box  wreck  the  train.  It  hopes  through  this  agreement  to  obviate  mis- 
understanding. It  believes  that  if  all  the  departmental  activities  are 
directed  througli  one  channel,  namely,  the  States  Relations  Service,  and  all 
the  state  extension  activities  are  represented  by  the  extension  division  of 
the  college,  friction  will  be  avoided.  It  is  straining  at  a  gnat  to  read  mean- 
ings into  the  language  of  this  prepared  agreement  that  are  not  plain, 
common  sense  interpretations. 

D.  J.  Crosby  of  New  Yorlc  I  should  like  with  your  permission  to 
change  the  language  of  my  motion.  I  move  that  the  section  express  its  ap- 
proval of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  extension  organization  and  policy, 
and  ask  the  committee  to  seek  to  secure  from  the  Association  sufficient  re- 
prints to  supply  all  administrative  extension  officers. 

With  the  consent  of  the  second,  the  previous  question  was  ordered  and 
the  motion,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Chairman.     The  committee  on  resolutions  will  now  report. 
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C.  R.  TiTLow.    The  committee  offers  two  resolutions,  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  extension  organiza- 
tion and  policy  shall  serve  ex-officio  on  the  program  committee  of  the  sec- 
tion on  extension  work." 

Whereas,  there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  usage  of  the 
terms  "demonstration"  and  "project,"  therefore: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  special  committee  on  agricultural  terminology 
be  requested  to  define  the  terms  and  their  application,  to  the  end  that  all 
reports  of  extension  work  may  be  uniform  and  comparable. 

On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  section  took  a  recess  until  Friday  afternoon,  November 
17,  at  two  o'clock. 

Afternoon  Session,  Feidav,  November  17,  1916 

The  section  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  by  the  chairman,  K.  L. 
Hatch  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  indicated  during  this  Convention  that 
both  the  States  Relations  Service  workers  and  the  individual  extension 
directors  experienced  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  details  of  project  agree- 
ments. The  wisdom  of  the  adoption  of  a  system  whereby  such  difficulties 
may  be  obviated  has  been  stressed.  The  proposed  system  necessitates  the 
widest  possible  publicity  and  the  fullest  and  frankest  consideration.  Per- 
sonally, in  Wisconsin,  we  have  been  most  fortunate  in  our  relations  with 
the  States  Relations  Service.  We  have  had  our  minor  difficulties  but  have 
found  it  possible  satisfactorily  to  adjust  them.  We  have  realized  from 
the  beginning  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question  and  that  each 
party  should  strive  to  understand  the  other's  position,  and,  so  far  as  may 
be,  properly  to  adjust  their  differences. 

Your  chairman  had  this  thought  in  mind  in  the  shaping  of  this  pro- 
gram. He  knew  that  different  opinions  were  held  and  various  {>oints  of 
view  were  being  expressed  touching  the  project  system.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  persons  who  have  been  selected  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  will 
frankly  and  fully  present  both  sides. 

The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Director  W.  R.  Dodson  of  Louisiana, 
who  will  consider  "The  Written  Project  System  as  Affecting  Cooperative 
Relationships  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture." 

The  WRriTEN  Project  System  (a)  as  Affectino  Cooperative 
Relationships 

Bt  W.  R.  Dodson 

In  considering  the  written  project  system,  as  one  of  the  things  that 
might  influence  cooperative  relationships,  we  shall  discuss  two  things  that 
are  of  primary  importance:  Pirst,  the  spirit  in  which  the  project  is 
formulated  and  interpreted  by  the  cooperating  parties;  second,  the  under- 
standing of  the  parties  concerned  as  to  what  is  meant  by  cooperation. 

The  written  project  supposedly  represents  a  description  of  a  definite 
enterprise  that  is  to  be  undertaken,  including  a  statement  of  purpose, 
method  of  procedure,  sources  of  funds  for  support,  official  relationship 
of  cooperators,  etc.  This  written  expression  may  be  formulated  so  as  seem- 
ingly to  be  almost  perfect,  in  stipulating  the  relations  that  are  supposed  to 
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exist  between  the  cooperating  parties,  and  yet  be  interpreted  so  differently 
by  the  two  parties  as  to  give  rise  to  a  spirit  of  antagonism  that  may 
utimately  prove  fatal  to  any  good  that  might  otherwise  be  accomplished;  or 
it  may  be  so  straight-laced  and  specific  in  detail  as  to  prevent  needed 
elasticity,  and  become  galling  to  those  who  work  under  it,  thus  developing 
a  feeling  of  resentment  against  what  appears  to  be  the  attitude  of  exacting 
auditorship  or  approval  on  the  part  of  administrative  officials  who  demand 
rigid  and  literal  adherence  to  the  written  agreement.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  written  statement  may  be  ambiguous  and  incomplete,  and  even  subject 
to  severe  criticism,  if  one  were  disposed  to  make  a  technical  application  of 
principles  involved,  and  yet,  because  of  the  spirit  in  which  both  cooperating 
parties  interpret  it,  work  smoothly  with  the  most  l>eneficent  results.  Ap- 
prehension of  the  danger  of  setting  tmd  precedents,  of  course,  should 
he  given  some  consideration,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  a  degree 
indicating  distrust  of  either  of  the  cooperating  forces.  I  do  not  mean  to 
underestimate  the  value  of  a  clear  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
project,  for  ordinarily  the  effort  to  make  the  statement  clear  would  bring 
out  any  differences  of  understanding,  and  enable  both  parties  to  present 
their  views  for  adjustment  before  the  work  is  begun;  but  between  the  two 
extreme  cases,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  very  imperfectly  and  incompletely 
written  statement  l»ctween  two  c(N>i>erating  parties  who  understand  and  have 
faith  in  each  other  is  preferable  to  a  }>erfectly  written  stipulation  of 
legal  relHtionships  tlint  jireveiits  outwardly  expressed  friction,  because  of 
this  legal  restraint  Sympathy  in  purpose  is  at  the  foundation  of  coopera- 
tion. The  spirit  in  which  we  go  at  the  work  is  sometimes  largely  influenced 
by  our  interpretation  of  cooperation. 

Congress  has  not  defined  "cooperation"  as  used  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
It  seems  to  he  taken  for  granted  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
other  departmental  officials  and  the  college  executives  would  be  broad- 
minded,  unselfish  and  patriotic  enough  to  define  between  themselves  what 
would  constitute  cooperation  in  the  sense  hest  calculated  to  accomplish 
the  desired  purposes,  when  it  was  stipulated  that  the  work  should  be 
done  in  a  manner  agreed  upon  by  them.  The  term  ordinarily  implies  the 
idea  of  equality.  There  can  hardly  he  cooperation  in  this  sense  in  admin- 
istration between  a  superior  and  an  inferior  official.  Agreement  likewise 
denotes  the  idea  of  equality.  A  superior  and  a  subordinate  would  neither 
cooperate  nor  agree,  though  they  might  work  together  in  perfect  harmony, 
as  long  as  they  understand  that  their  relations  are  defined  as  being  those 
of  superior  and  subordinate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  either  party  believes 
that  lie  is  superior  and  the  other  believes  they  are  on  terms  of  equality, 
harmony  may  become  impossible.  Especially  is  this  true  if  one  of  them 
undertakes  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  the  superior. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  project,  therefore,  the  idea  of  relationships 
will  have  a  material  influence  upon  its  formation  as  well  as  upon  its 
execution.  The  language  of  the  bill  implies  that  the  colleges  shall  assume 
the  initiative  in  this  work,  when  it  stipulates  that  the  work  "may  be  in- 
augurated in  connection  with  the  college  or  colleges,"  etc.  In  Section  2, 
we  find — "and  this  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
nmtually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  or  colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act"  In  Section  3, 
the  Act  in  part  provides  that  "plans  for  the  work  to  he  carried  on  under 
this  Act  shall   be  submitted  by   the   proper  officials  of  each  college  and 
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approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture."  Sections  6  and  7  stipulate  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  to  Congress  the  expenditures  of  funds  appropriated,  the  progress  of 
the  extension  work,  etc.  The  written  project  system  is  the  best  method 
that  has  been  suggested  for  meeting  these  requirements.  It  was  presented 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  and  has  been  the  basis  of 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  nearly  all  the  States 
for  carrying  on  extension  work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  If  the  colleges 
approach  this  task  of  project  formulation  with  a  feeling  of  apprehension, 
whether  it  be  justified  or  not,  that  the  federal  officials  are  disposed  to 
restrict  their  legitimate  fields  of  extension  work,  or  to  remove  from  them 
the  privilege  of  initiation,  or  that  they  desire  to  build  up  within  the  De- 
partment a  strong  organization  that  shall  dominate  and  control  the  policies 
of  extension  work  in  the  States,  or  in  any  way  deal  unfairly  with  them  by 
abridging  their  rights  and  privileges,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  frame  and 
execute  a  project  that  would  meet  the  full  measure  of  efficiency  that  is 
expected  nor  would  it  be  likely  to  engender  that  happy  and  stimulating 
cordiality  between  the  workers  of  the  cooperative  institutions  which  is  so 
desirable. 

Considering  the  matter  from  the  other  side,  if  the  departmental  offi- 
cials approach  the  written  project  with  a  suspicion,  justified  or  unjus- 
tified, that  the  colleges  desire  to  hold  the  exclusive  privilege  of  interpreting 
the  Act,  and  of  sayuig  what  the  money  shall  be  spent  for,  and  that  their 
disapproval  as  to  the  subject-matter  or  method  of  procedure  will  be  re- 
sented by  the  colleges,  cooperation  in  the  proper  spirit  will  also  be  impos- 
sible. It  is  not  likely  that  Congress  thought  the  college  officers  would  be 
unwilling  to-  confer  or  work  in  harmony  with,  and  profit  by  the  advice  of, 
the  federal  officials,  but  that  they  could  counsel  and  plan  and  work  together 
as  a  unit. 

I  have  assumed  extreme  cases  because  extremes  serve  best  to  illustrate 
a  principle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  college  and  departmental  men  alike 
should  represent  the  highest  development  of  unselfish  and  patriotic  public 
service.  Surely  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  education  so  to  broaden  our 
sympathies  and  subdue  our  personal  ambitions. 

We  can  cite  within  our  personal  observation  business  men  who  have 
exhibited  a  practical  working  interpretation  of  cooperation  and  agreement. 
Two  men  become  partners  in  an  enterprise.  Both  are  honest,  both  are  able, 
one  perhaps  is  stronger  in  some  line,  the  other  in  another,  thus  balancing 
each  other.  They  work  together  in  confidence,  patience,  with  forbearance  in 
mistakes,  and  the  bonds  of  friendship  grow  strong  between  them,  because 
they  trust  and  honor  one  another.  This  is  the  business  man's  idea  of 
cooperation  and  agreement.  They  may  enter  into  a  written  contract  or 
agreement  defining  their  responsibilities  and  their  privileges,  but  the  busi- 
ness of  cooperation  proceeds  upon  their  mutual  understanding  gained  from 
conference  and  the  due  deference  each  shows  to  the  judgment  of  the  other, 
the  success  of  the  business  being  always  uppermost  in  their  minds. 

Congress  might  have  stipulated  conditions  and  have  made  rules  and 
regulation  for  safeguarding  the  plans  for  prosecuting  extension  work, 
but  the  details  were  entrusted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Agricultural  Colleges.  This  confidence  of  itself  emphasizes  the  responsi- 
bility placed  upon  those  directing  the  work  of  these  institutions.  It  is  a 
work  calling  for  broadmindedness  of  purpose  and  liberality  of  spirit. 
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The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  justly  enjoys  its  complete 
confidence.  We  are  proud  of  it  because  of  the  eminence  of  its  indiTidoal 
members  in  the  fields  of  science  and  education,  and  l>ecause  of  what  it  has 
done  in  our  interests.  Probably  no  other  group  of  men  is  so  conversant 
with  the  development  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  and  with  the  spirit  in  which 
Congress  interpreted  its  own  purposes,  as  is  this  Committee.  A  discussion 
of  the  administration  of  this  Act  appears  in  the  1914  Proceedings  of  this 
Association  (pages  111-1^9).  It  was  a  premeditated  discussion,  arranged 
for  on  the  program.  The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Director  A.  C.  True^  representing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  well 
MS  others  took  part.  Reviewing  these  discussions  one  is  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  a  full  agreement  was  made  as  to  the  manner  of  coojjeration 
l>etween  the  colleges  and  the  Federal  Department,  and  the  plan  was  gen- 
erally endorsed  with  happy  felicitations  upon  the  auspicious  inauguration 
of  the  Smlth-lwever  Act.  The  written  project  system  is  the  classified 
elaboration  of  the  way  of  carrjing  out  the  cooperative  plans,  and  there- 
fore must  vitally  affect  the  ultimate  outcome. 

It  must  lie  kept  in  mind  that  extension  work  is  of  great  magnitude. 
It  is  new.  It  is  different  from  any  other  work  we  have  done.  It  Is  sup- 
jKirted  by  large  contributions  of  funds  from  a  variety'  of  sources.  The 
distinction  between  and  the  separation  of  extension  work,  regulatory  serx'ice, 
and  other  duties  are  difficult  or  sometimes,  impossible  to  accomplish.  The 
organisation  for  handling  these  activities  is  large  and  involves  dealing  witli 
many  men  of  different  temperaments,  both  within  the  States  and  within  the 
IVpartment.  If  we  are  to  prove  worthy  of  the  trust  imposed  upon  us,  we 
must  maintain  an  attitude  of  patience  towards  seeming  violations  of  the 
written  agreement,  in  letter  or  in  spirit,  whether  it  is  through  thoughtless- 
ness, ignorance,  or  premeditation.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  men  employed 
on  both  sides,  are  honest,  sincere  and  trustworthy.  Surely  these  men  can 
maintain  their  onward  progress  in  helpful  cooperation,  if  all  complaints  are 
j>atiently  and  fairly  considered  and  investigated  without  prejudice  or 
favoritism,  and  disjwsed  of  without  lingering  bitterness. 

1  believe  that  the  present  basis  of  cooperation  is  such  that  every  difl^ 
culty  may  be  met  through  the  written  project  system.  I  recently  requested 
of  Doctor  True  a  statement  of  his  Interpretation  of  cooperation.  On 
Saturday  of  last  week  he  handed  me  the  following  memorandum  which  he 
had  previously  formulated: 

COOPERATION 

Department  College 

Smith-Lever 

Suggestions     for     improvement    of  Initiation  of  plans, 

plans.  (a)  Subject  matter. 

(«)  Subject  matter.  (6)  Methods. 

(6)  Methods.  Administration   of   approved   plans 

Study   of   methods    and    results   of  within  the  State. 

extension  work  in  all  the  States.  Giving  of   information   to   Depart- 

Furnishing   of   information    to    the  ment. 

States.  (a)  By  personal  conference, 

(a)  By  personal  conference.  (6)  By  correspondence  and  **re- 

(6)  By  correspondence.  fwrts." 

(r)  By  publications.  (c)  By  publications. 
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Use    of    department    organization,        Agreement   to   work   under  memo- 
personnel  and  funds  to  supple-  randum  of  understanding, 
ment    work    with    funds    from 
sources    within    the    States,    in 
accordance    with    memorandum 
of  understanding. 

Use  of  department  frank. 

It  would  seem  that  this  is  a  liberal  interpretation  and  should  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  colleges.  If  projects  are  written  and  carried  out 
in  the  spirit  of  this  memorandum,  the  larger  field  of  privilege  is  with  the 
college. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  incidents  that  have  marred  the  complete  harmony 
and  happy  relations  between  the  colleges  and  the  Department,  have  been 
due  to  matters  not  completely  under  the  control  of  the  States  Relations 
Service,  and  in  some  instances  were  evidently  not  understood  by  the  Secre- 
tary', or  were  due  to  conditions  within  the  States  which  are  difficult  to 
adjust.  1  believe  the  general  relations  today  are  better  than  they  have  ever 
been,  and  that  during  the  past  two  years  very  material  progress  has  been 
made  towards  putting  into  effect  an  organization  that  will  soon  bring  all 
agricultural  extension  activities  into  relationships  of  the  most  hearty  co- 
operation. The  written  project  system,  as  now  in  effect,  or  as  it  may  be 
modified  in  the  light  of  experience,  taken  in  connection  with  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  memorandum  of  understanding  as  recently  agreed  upon,  should 
largely  prevent  all  future  misunderstandings. 

The  members  of  the  committee  on  extension  organization  and  policy 
have  had  more  opportunity  to  measure  the  temperament  of  the  States  Re- 
lations Service,  in  regard  to  the  formation  and  the  execution  of  these 
written  projects,  than  would  have  been  afforded  them  in  considering  only 
the  projects  of  their  own  States.  As  a  member  of  that  committee,  my  per- 
sonal impression  has  been  that  the  States  Relations  Service  people  are  mak- 
ing every  reasonable  effort  to  facilitate  and  perfect  a  basis  of  cooperation 
that  will  be  fair  and  just  to  all  concerned,  and  that  they  are  looking  at  these 
matters  in  a  broadminded  way.  They  should  be  met  with  equal  candor  and 
breadth  of  comprehension  by  the  college  officials. 

Patience,  perseverance,  trustfulness  and  candor  must  characterize  our 
relationships  in  perfecting  the  machinery  for  this  work  of  such  tremendous 
magnitude.  Probably  no  one  piece  of  national  legislation  is  destined  to 
have  greater  influence  on  the  American  people  than  will  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Smith-L^ver  Act.  He  who  contributes  to  its  most  rapid  and 
effective  development  is  a  benefactor  to  mankind.  It  would  be  unfortunate, 
in  my  judgment,  if  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  pass  any  additional 
measures  interpreting  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  made  necessary  by  the  conten- 
tions and  disagreements  arising  in  connection  with  its  administration. 

I  believe  that  the  matters  that  have  to  some  extent  marred  the  complete 
harmony  between  the  colleges  and  the  Federal  Department  are  not  of 
sufficient  magnitude  seriously  to  threaten  the  cordial  relations  which  pre- 
dominate, and  which  will  become  intenslfled  with  the  better  understand- 
ing that  will  result  from  candid,  sincere  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  Director  A.  J.  Meyer  of  Missouri  will  continue  the 
discussion  on  this  subject. 
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The  Wirmic  Pioject  SmcM  («)  as  Affecitko  Coopebativb 
Relationships 

By  a.  J.  Metee 

Under  the  present  organ uuition  of  our  extension  activities,  there  are 
two  distinct  and  widely  different  types  of  so-called  "cooperative"  relation- 
ships exijiting  between  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  several  state  colleges.  In  the  one,  the  Federal  Department  and  the 
States  contribute  equally,  or  at  least  mutually,  to  the  support  of  the  work 
involved.  In  the  other,  the  State  does  all  the  work  and  pays  all  the  bills. 
In  Missouri  we  have  one  project  covering  a  relationship  of  the  first  type 
and  15  covering  relationships  of  the  second  type.  It  is  needless  for  roe  to 
say  that  we  regard  the  Smith-Lever  federal  money  as  a  state  fund,  not 
only  in  name  and  by  courtesy,  but  in  fact  and  by  law. 

In  order  that  we  may  differentiate  between  relationships  eslablLsbed 
by  ttie  written  project  system  and  those  established  by  law,  I  want  to  take 
just  a  minute  to  refer  to  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  I  need  not  quote  any  por- 
tion of  it.    We  are  all  familiar  with  its  provisions. 

The  Act  is  introduced  as  a  measure  providing  for  the  carrying  on  of 
extension  work  In  agriculture  and  home  economics  by  the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges of  the  several  States  **in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture."  And  that  cooperation  is  to  consist  of  what?  The 
only  relationship  defined  by  the  act  is: — On  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  approving  the  plan  of  work,  auditing  the  ac- 
counts, reporting  to  Congress;  on  the  part  of  the  States,  formulating  the 
plan  of  work,  doing  the  work,  paying  the  salaries  and  expenses  incident 
to  it.  How  can  we  designate  such  a  relationship  as  "cooperative"  and  re- 
tain our  respect  for  fhat  perfectly  good,  though  much  overworked,  term, 
"cooperation  ?" 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  in  operation  today  in  Missouri  is  not  the  act 
itself  but,  rather,  an  array  of  superimposed  interpretatk)ns.  Stripped  of 
these  the  State  would  be  as  free  to  work  out  its  own  extension  problems 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  as  it  has  been  free  these  many  years  to  work 
out  its  problems  of  research  and  investigation  under  the  Hatch  Act 

And  right  at  this  point,  may  I  venture  the  prediction  that  the  extension 
activities  in  the  various  states,  hedged  about  and  supervised  and  restricted 
l>y  a  small  army  of  administrative  officials  here  at  Washington,  will  never 
exceed,  if  it  ever  equals,  in  efficiency,  service  to  tlie  people  and  economy  of 
administration,  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  as  a  whole  under  the 
Hatch  Act,  with  practically  a  free  hand  by  the  various  States,  following  the 
masterful  leadership  of  Doctor  True  and  Doctor  Allen  with  few  assist- 
ants and  clerks. 

In  its  most  simple  application  the  Smith- Lever  Act  requires: 

First,  that  each  state,  each  year,  formulate  plans  of  work  and  present 
them  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  approval; 

Second,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sign  these  plans  indicating 
his  approval,  if  it  appear  that  they  provide  for  "the  giving  of  instruction 
and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  per- 
sons not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several  communities 
and  imparting  to  such  persons  information  on  said  subjects  through  field 
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demonstrations,  publications  and  otherwise,"  subject  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  Section  5  of  the  Act;  and 

Third,  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  audit 
the  accounts  and  formulate  a  report  to  Congress. 

Beyond  this,  the  Smith-Lever  Act  requires  nothing,  but  permits  much. 
It  is  within  the  field  of  what  the  Smith-Lever  Act  permits,  rather  than 
what  it  requires,  that  the  written  project  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
defining  relationships. 

Within  this  field,  three  relationships  merit  more  than  passing  comment, 
but  for  laclt  of  time  can  be  given  only  the  briefest  mention.  The  first  of 
these  relationships  has  reference  to  the 

PBOJECT  PER80MNBL 

Ttie  project  form  in  general  use  requires  that  the  name  of  tlie  leader 
be  given  as  well  as  •  the  names  of  all  other  persons  concerned  with  the 
project.  A  detailed  statement  of  salaries  is  also  required.  Thus  is  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  the  workers  in  extension  and  the  salary  scale  under 
which  they  work,  regardless  of  whether  such  workers  be  jointly  employed 
or  not,  are  subject  to  the  approval  of,  or  disqualification  by,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  all  of  our  Missouri  projects,  except 
one,  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  workers  are  paid  from  state  funds, 
their  equipment  is  furnished  from  the  same  funds,  they  are  housed  in 
offices  belonging  to  the  State  and  are  directed  in  their  work  by  state-em- 
ployed administrative  officers.  The  Department  contributes  nothing  to  the 
support  of  these  workers,  according  to  the  principle  established  by  the 
written  project,  yet  it  must  approve  their  appointment  l)efore  their  work 
can  begin. 

A  jsecond  relationship  is  that  of 

METHODS   IN    EXTENSION 

The  written  project,  according  to  the  form  which  I  believe  most  of  us 
are  following,  not  only  tells  what  work  is  contemplated,  but  is  required  to 
set  forth  in  considerable  detail  just  how  the  work  is  to  be  done.  This 
relationship  gives  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
right  to  sit  in  judgment,  not  only  upon  the  work  itself  but  upon  the  manner 
of  its  doing.  Whatever  our  opinion  of  this  relationship  may  be,  we  must 
concede  that  it  is  a  fortunate  one  for  states  that  need  to  be  forcibly  pro- 
tected against  their  own  incompetency. 

Finally,  the  written  project  establishes  a  third  important  relationship, 

THE    BUDGET 

Through  the  written  project  the  States  are  asking  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  approve  their  detailed  budgets  and  the 
Department  is  vigorously  accepting  the  responsibility.  The  only  budget 
actually  required  by  the  Smith-I^ver  Act  would  read  for  Missouri  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917: 

Smith-Lever  fund   $59,399  39 

State  oifset 49,999  39 

Total     $94,458  64 
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The  Act  concerns  itself  only  with  totals.  It  docs  not  define  extension 
work  In  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  terms  of  a  budget  The  amount 
which  is  expended  on  any  project  cannot  be  a  factor  in  deciding  whether 
the  work  proposed  does,  or  does  not,  consist  in  "the  giving  of  instruction 
and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  persons 
not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges"  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  Any  phase  of  extension  work  which  may  prop- 
erly be  financed  with  Sraith-I^ver  funds  or  with  state  offsets  continues  to 
lie   a   proper  charge   regardless  of   whether  much   or   little   be   expended. 

To  the  l)est  of  my  knowledge,  the  establishment  of  these  relationships 
ha.s  worked  no  particular  hardship  in  any  of  our  states.  As  Director  Dod- 
MMi  has  well  said,  it  is  not  of  what  is  written  into  the  projects  nor  what 
principles  are  established  in  the  projects  that  really  counts,  but  the  spirit  we 
put  into  the  work. 

A\'e  have  named  our  appointees,  outlined  our  plans  of  procedure  and 
prepared  our  budgets — ^yes  and  called  for  the  inevitable  readjustment  at 
the  close  of  the  year — all  without  serious  departmental  interfel-ence.  All 
the  Department  has  asked  is  that  the  principles  be  maintained.  This 
harmonious  situation  will  continue  so  long  as  those  parts  of  the  written 
project  which  have  to  do  with  personnel,  the  method  of  work  and  the  budget 
of  woric,  are  treated  as  so  much  blank  paper,  or  as  merely  conveying  in- 
formation for  the  enlightenment  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  not  as  matters  requiring  the  formal  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  "rub"  will  come  should  the  Department  accept  the 
written  project  at  its  actual  face  value,  and,  under  its  mutually  approved 
terms,  assume  authority  in  the  naming  of  state  employees,  in  dictating 
methods  of  doing  work  and  in  deciding  upon  the  distribution  of  funds 
l)etween  various  lines  of  extension  activit}%  The  question  arises:  **Should 
anything  be  included  in  the  written  project  other  than  the  details  which 
under  the  terms  of  the  Smith-I^ver  Act  require  the  formal  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  leaving  the  matter  of  information  and  minor 
details  to  reports  and  instruction  sheets,  rather  than  to  a  formal  project?" 
I  merely  raise  tlie  question.     I  do  not  seek  to  answer  it. 

Of  course  the  State  will  want  detailed  projects  and  budgets  as  a  part 
of  its  administrative  machinery.  In  the  minds  of  many  of  us,  however,  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  Department  has  the  right  to  pass  upon  these 
details  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  details  are  being  included 
in  projects  each  year,  and  that  projects  are  being  split  up  more  so  as  to 
make  each  budget  a  little  item  by  itself. 

All  extension  directors  can  appreciate  that  there  are  conditions  under 
which  departmental  domination — I  am  not  afraid  to  use  the  word — may  be 
of  assistance.  When,  for  example,  a  college  becomes  involved  in  politics  of 
the  peanut  type,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  the  "Great  Father  at  Washing- 
ton"— as  one  of  our  members  puts  it — ^step  in  and  administer  things.  Then, 
too,  I  have  it  from  one  of  the  department  men  who  ought  to  know,  that 
sometimes  collegiate  administrative  spectacles  get  so  badly  out  of  adjust- 
ment that  they  fail  to  reveal  the  line  of  demarcation  between  investigation 
and  extension,  or — which  is  even  a  finer  point — between  extension  and 
wSmith-I^ver  extension — two  types  tliat  most  of  us  have  come  to  recogniie. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  our  college  people  feel  that  in  their 
zeal  to  keep  extension  funds  from  contamination  by  too  close  association 
with,  or  even  proximity   to,  investigational  work,  the  extension  divisions 
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under  the  cooperative  influence  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, are  leaving  a  gap  between  the  point  at  which  investigation  ceases 
and  the  extending  process  begins.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the 
countercharge,  it  would  appear  that  an  outside  referee  might  be  of  service 
in  helping  discover  the  bounds  of  investigation  and  Smith-Lever  extension. 
So,  after  all,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  written  project,  establishing 
as  it  does  the  principle  of  departmental  dominance  in  intra-state  affairs, 
may  prove  to  be  a  life  insurance  policy  on  the  extension  work  in  some  of 
the  States  all  of  the  time  and  all  of  the  States  some  of  the  time? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bradford  Knapp  of  the  States  Relations  Service 
will  continue  the  discussion  in  its  relation  to  county  agent  work. 

The  Written  Project  System   (6)  as  Affecting  the  Work  of  County 

Agents 

By   Bradford  Knapp 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  written  project?  In  reality  we  mean  a  plan  of 
work  or  a  written  statement  of  what  the  county  agent  proposes  to  do  in  a 
county,  and  how  the  work  is  to  be  done.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  record 
of  what  the  parties  contemplate  shall  be  undertaken,  the  field  to  be  covered, 
the  problems  to  be  attacked,  the  method  of  procedure,  the  cooperation,  and 
any  other  details  including  a  possible  history  of  past  experiences  necessary 
to  complete  in  full  an  understanding  of  the  work  outlined  for  the  county. 

As  far  as  the  county  agent  is  concerned,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
he  either  have  or  rapidly  develop  a  plan  of  work  or  project  which  may  in- 
clude a  large  number  of  individual  projects.  The  county  agent  who  pro- 
ceeds in  his  county  without  duly  considering  the  problems  of  the  people 
and  making  out  a  written  plan  by  which  he  is  going  to  endeavor  to  teach  or 
educate  these  people  to  surmount  their  own  difficulties  and  solve  their  prob- 
lems, is  not  taking  due  care  in  the  administrative  carrying  on  of  his  work. 

Who  is  to  make  out  the  plan  of  work?  The  project  or  plan  of  work  of 
the  county  agent,  as  I  see  it,  is  made  up  of  the  thought  and  purpose  of 
many  persons  who  are  interested  in  what  he  is  going  to  undertake  to  do 
in  the  county.  The  county  agent  is  a  representative  of  the  extension 
service  permanently  located  in  the  county,  and  as  such  is  bound  to  impart 
to  its  rural  population  such  important  information  as  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture, state  experiment  station  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture possess  which  may  be  useful  in  the  solution  of  the  local  problems 
of  the  people.  He  must  render  such  eflFective  service  to  this  end  as  may 
be  outlined  in  the  written  plan  of  work.  It  follows  that  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, and  especially  the  director  of  extension  work,  is  an  interested  party 
in  the  formulation  of  this  project  or  plan  for  the  county.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  plan  should  not  be  prepared  without  consultation  with  the  people 
themselves  in  the  several  communities,  for  after  all  they  are  the  ones  chiefly 
interested  in  and  to  be  benefited  by  whatever  plan  may  be  adopted. 

There  have  been  statements  made  during  the  last  few  years  at  many  of 
these  conferences,  taking  extreme  views  regarding  the  origin  of  the  plan  of 
work;  some  holding  to  the  opinion  that  the  extension  workers  not  only 
should  plan  but  execute  the  work  to  be  pursued  in  a  given  community ;  others 
holding  to  the  opposite  opinion,  that  the  people  themselves  in  a  community 
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should  entirely  control  the  work  and  make  their  own  plan  or  project. 
Neither  of  these  views  is  entirely  correct  We  should  utilixe  the  thought  of 
both  ends  of  the  line  and  all  the  intermediate  points  of  contact.  The  final 
plan  should  be  the  result  of  conferences  between  the  community  organisa- 
tions of  farmers  and  others  interested  In  the  agricultural  and  economic 
progress  of  the  county,  and  the  representatives  of  the  extension  service. 
The  people  know  their  problems  and  their  own  desires,  but  they  do  not 
loiow  what  information  the  extension  service  may  have  to  impart,  and 
therefore  the  best  thought  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem, 
tK>th  from  without  and  within  the  community,  should  be  drawn  upon,  and 
especially  should  this  include  an  intelligent  study  of  the  situation  on  the 
part  of  the  extension  forces  as  a  whole. 

For  example,  in  some  sections  of  the  country  a  farm-management 
survey  would  accurately  analyse  the  situation  and  disclose  the  successful 
type  of  farming  as  contrasted  with  the  unsuccessful  type.  In  such  com- 
munities the  natural  tendency  of  the  farmers,  who  are  free  to  choose  the 
type  of  farming  they  desire  to  follow,  is  to  choose  the  most  profitable  type, 
and,  therefore,  the  most  profitable  type,  as  disclosed  by  the  survey,  consti- 
tutes a  safe  guide  to  others  of  the  community.  But  there  are  other  sections 
of  the  country  where  this  has  not  proven  true.  In  such  sections  there  are 
economic  factors  which  must  be  considered.  The  farmers  may  not  have 
been  free  ^o  choose  the  best  type  of  farming.  Such  regions  need  outside 
thought  and  outside  assistance,  not  only  in  the  solution  of  their  problems 
but  in  taking  up  the  right  type  of  extension  work  in  the  community  to 
disclose  the  needs  of  the  people.  These  needs  often  involve  a  very  intricate 
relationship  existing  between  farming,  marketing,  transportation,  tenantry, 
farm  ownership  and  rural  finance.  There  are  regions  where  even  the  most 
profitable  system  of  farming,  as  disclosed  by  the  survey,  will  not  prove  the 
safest  in  the  long  run.  Such  regions  need  the  steadying  influence  and 
careful  demonstration  of  safer  systems  of  farm  management 

In  the  county  agents'  work  we  ought  to  get  right  down  to  the  com- 
munity. I  believe  in  the  organization  of  communities  of  rural  people  as 
the  next  most  important  step  in  American  agriculture.  I  like  to  see  the 
community  taken  hold  of  and  brought  to  think  about  its  problems,  and  to 
organize  the  people  to  help  in  the  solution  of  these  problems.  In  quite  a 
number  of  the  States  the  plans  of  work  are  being  first  taken  up  in  com- 
munity organizations.  These  community  organizations  are  formed  in  from 
10  to  20  neighborhoods  in  the  county.  At  these  meetings  the  people  are  stim- 
ulated earnestly  to  think  about  the  work  which  is  to  be  done  for  the  next 
year.  The  county  agent  lays  before  them  such  suggestions  as  he  may  de- 
sire to  make.  In  the  States  I  have  referred  to,  one  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  county  projects  is  actual  demonstration  conducted  by  farmers.  In 
these  communities  the  people  often  elect  a  number  of  their  members  who 
shall  demonstrate  improved  methods  of  agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rest  of  the  community.  By  these  demonstrations,  I  mean  the  actual  putting 
into  practice  of  methods  advocated  by  the  county  agent,  by  the  farmer  or 
some  member  of  his  family  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home,  and  used  as  an 
object  lesson  for  the  rest  of  the  community,  thus  teaching  by  example 
rather  than  by  precept.  The  results  are  to  be  judged  after  all  by  the 
number  of  people  who  adopt  better  methods  and  not  by  the  number  who 
attend  meetings  or  manifest  some  other  casual  interest  in  agricultural  work. 
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The  main  thing  is  to  And  out  the  true  problem  of  the  community.  It 
may  be  a  problem  of  soil  fertility,  of  farm  management,  or  of  a  more 
self-supporting  system  of  farming.  Time  forbids  our  elaborating  upon  the 
variations  of  the  problems  of  the  community,  but  the  problems  must  be 
determined  and  some  work  should  be  done  which  will  show  the  people  a 
solution  of  these  problems  and  point  a  way  to  better  agriculture  and  to 
better  rural  life.  In  the  South  we  are  firm  believers  in  the  community  or- 
ganization of  farmers,  such  as  I  have  described.  The  county  organization, 
or,  as  we  have  often  termed  it,  the  county  council  of  agriculture,  consists  of 
delegates  elected  by  the  several  communities  meeting  with  the  county  agent 
and  other  representatives  of  the  forces  interested  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
county.  Each  community  representative  brings  with  him  the  plan  of  work 
or  project  of  his  community.  At  the  county  meeting  these  are  combined 
into  a  plan  of  work  or  project  for  the  entire  county.  I  have  endeavored 
to  describe,  in  this  brief  way,  how  county  projects  of  work  can  best  be 
secured. 

But  you  will  say:  "What  about  specialists  and  specialists'  projects?" 
I  will  endeavor  to  describe  how  the  work  of  specialists  is  woven  into  the 
county  project  A  specialist  is  one  appointed  under  a  project  to  carry  on 
work  in  some  particular  line  of  agriculture  with  the  whole  State  as  his 
field  of  operation.  If  he  understands  the  county  agent  system  properly,  he 
will  plan  definite  lines  of  work  to  be  illustrated  by  demonstrations  con- 
ducted by  farmers,  for  the  purpose  on  his  part  is  the  conveying  to  the 
people  the  best  information  on  the  particular  subject  to  which  he  is  assigned. 
Of  course,  as  a  whole,  his  work  is  planned  by  himself  and  the  director  of 
extension,  and  involves  numerous  duties.  I  am  speaking  now  particularly 
of  his  work  in  relation  to  county  agents  and  the  demonstrations  to  be  con- 
ducted by  farmers.  When  the  plan  of  work  suggested  by  the  specialist  has 
been  properly  revised  by  the  director  and  other  administrative  officers  at 
the  institution,  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the  county  agents. 

When  the  county  agent  goes  to  the  communities  of  his  county  to  make 
up  the  plans  of  work  for  the  next  year,  he  has  th^e  specialists'  plans  in 
mind,  and,  by  judicious  suggestion  to  the  people,  he  places  in  the  county 
plan  a  sufficient  number  of  demonstrations  of  the  character  outlined  to 
illustrate  the  work  contemplated  by  the  specialist;  thus  these  become  a 
part  of  the  county  plan  or  project. 

For  example,  a  horticultural  specialist,  in  one  of  the  Southern  States, 
took  up  a  plan  of  a  demonstration  in  an  all-year-round  home  garden.  This 
was  one  of  the  great,  needs  of  that  territory.  In  his  plan  he  outlined  a 
home  garden  and  its  management  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  in 
such  a  way  as  to  furnish  vegetables  yfor  the  family  the  largest  possible 
number  of  days  in  the  year.  His  written  plans  suggested  five  demon- 
strations of  this  character  for  each  of  a  number  of  counties.  He  agreed 
to  visit  the  county  agents  ]>eriodically,  to  furnish  literature,  and  to  assist 
the  county  agents  in  carrying  out  these  specific  demonstrations.  The 
county  agents  agreed  to  procure  or  place  the  demonstrations  upon  five 
farms  in  the  county.  The  farmers  selected  were  to  furnish  the  land,  tools, 
and  labor,  and  reap  the  benefits  of  the  instructions  which  they  were  to 
carry  out  as  directed  by  the  county  agent  with  the  assistance  of  the  spe- 
cialist. These  were  to  be  examples  for  five  communities  in  each  county. 
I  have  used  this  example  to  illustrate  my  thought,  and  could  easily  multiply 
the  number  of  illustrations  if  time  permitted. 
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The  county  agentVs  plan  or  project  of  work  for  the  year  should  be 
flexible.  Whoever  Anally  approves  the  county  ag«it*s  plan  of  work  roust 
have  constantly  before  his  mind  the  problem  of  its  balance.  It  Ls  a  plan 
for  the  year.  The  county  agent  should  not  be  permitted  to  overload  so  that 
the  extraordinary  duties  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  thrown  upon  him, 
cannot  )>e  assumed.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  people  will  call 
upon  the  county  agent  for  many  things  which  cannot  be  written  into  a 
project,  and  due  consideration  must  be  given  to  that  fact  in  shaping  his 
work  for  the  year.  The  main  features  of  the  plan  should  continue  through 
the  year,  but  time  must  be  allowed  for  extra  duties  and  the  incidental 
changes  which  may  be  made  necessary  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Sometimes  the  county  problem  is  more  than  the  mere  problem  of  the 
farm.  There  are  regions  where  extension  work  must  go  beyond  the  farmer, 
and  educate  those  who,  though  not  farmers,  are  nevertheless  the  most 
potent  factors  in  shaping  the  agriculture  of  the  county.  I  know  of  a  county 
in  a  certain  state  where  the  county  agent  has  felt  for  some  time  that  he 
was  not  accomplishing  a  great  deal.  The  vast  majority  of  farmers  in  his 
county  are  tenants.  Their  one  crop  is  tobacco.  Now  a  tenant  is  not  in- 
terested in  soil  improvement,  live  stock,  legumes,  or  in  many  other  things 
which  interest  the  progressive  land  owner.  The  tenant  expects  to  be  on  the 
farm  for  one  season,  to  take  all  he  can  get  from  it,  and  to  move  onto  an- 
other farm  the  next  year  and  repeat  the  operation.  It  seemed  as  though 
there  was  nothing  this  county  agent  could  undertake  which  would  break 
down  this  ruinous  system  of  soil  depletion.  The  fundamental  problem  in 
that  county  is  the  attitude  of  the  banker,  the  credit  merchant,  and  the  land- 
lord. If  the  county  agent,  under  such  circumstances,  will  devote  some  of  his 
time  in  the  next  few  years  to  demonstrate  to  these  people  that  a  different 
system  of  tenantry,  a  longer  term  and  better  tenant  conditions,  will  bring 
about  a  better  agriculture  and  a  better  rural  life,  he  will  be  doing  a  great 
piece  of  work.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  county  agent  could  do  that,  but  not 
by  leaving  the  selection  entirely  to  communities.  So  I  have  reconunended 
him  to  do  what  the  South  Carolina  extension  director  is  trying  to  do  for  the 
negro  tenants,  namely,  to  demonstrate  to  landlords  and  to  those  controlling 
the  short  time  credit  to  farmers,  the  benefits  of  a  better  system  and  longer 
lease,  better  living  conditions  and  a  plan  of  soil  improvement  which  will 
utimately  result  in  better  satisfied  tenants,  and  better  satisfied  landlords. 

In  many  instances  it  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  in- 
vestigation forces  to  find  out  what  is  the  problem  of  the  people  of  a  par- 
ticular section.  Investigational  work  in  farm  management  should  often 
accompany  extension  work  in  finding  out  the  real  problems  in  order  that 
the  county  agent  project  may  be  benefited  by  the  mast  up-to-date  knowledge. 

The  county  agent's  projects  or  plan  of  work  for  each  county,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  submitted  to  the  States  Relations  Service  as  are  the  project  agree- 
ments which  constitute  the  general  plan  of  work  for  the  State.  Under 
ideal  circumstances,  the  county  plan  of  work  ought  to  be  approved  by  the 
county  council  or  central  organization  representing  the  people,  by  the 
county  agent,  and  by  the  proper  administrative  officers  of  the  cooperative 
extension  service  in  the  State.  The  administrative  officers,  including  the 
director,  state  agent  or  leader,  and  his  assistants,  should  have  copies  of  the 
county  plan  in  order  that  they  may  know  what  is  going  on  and  keep  track 
of  the  county  agent's  activities.  As  a  part  of  the  plan  of  work  the  county 
agent  should  have  a  map  of  his  county  on  which  he  keeps  a  record  of  the 
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location  and  character  of  his  different  activities  by  tacks  or  symbols,  and  a 
copy  of  this  map  should  also  be  in  the  hands  of  the  director  of  extension 
or  in  the  central  office.  In  addition  to  this,  community  organizations  ought 
to  have  maps  showing  the  progress  of  the  work  in  their  communities.  The 
county  agent's  project  is  a  forecast  of  what  he  expects  to  do.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  he  should  make  a  report  showing  what  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  year.  Annual  projects  and  reports  should  constitute  the  most 
valuable  history  of  the  progress  of  the  work  in  each  county,  and  should  offer 
one  of  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  efficiency  of  the  county  agent. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  subject  which  I  have  not  time  now  to  con- 
sider, but  it  should  be  taken  into  account  in  every  full  consideration.  When 
we  come  to  have  a  man  as  county  agricultural  agent  and  a  woman  as  county 
home  demonstration  agent  in  every  county,  while  it  may  be  preferable  to 
keep  the  two  projects  or  plans  in  a  measure  separate,  they  must,  neverthe- 
less, be  drawn  with  due  consideration  for  each  other,  and  must  together 
constitute  the  consistent  and  united  plan  of  work. 

In  this  brief  way  I  have  tried  to  cover  the  chief  features  of  the  plan 
of  work  or  project  for  county  agents.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
county  agent  touches  in  his  work,  not  only  agricultural  instruction  but  also 
rural  betterment,  the  improvement  of  production,  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion of  food  products  of  the  country,  and  that  in  the  work  as  a  whole,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  development  of  rural  life  in  all  its  phases. 

The  Chairmax.  Director  R.  K.  Bliss  of  Iowa  will  continue  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Writtex  Project  System   (6)   as  Affecting  the  Work  of  County 

Agents 

By  R.  K.  Bliss 

In  discussing  the  written  project  system  as  affecting  county  agent  work 
I  desire  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  we  in  Iowa  have  not  as  yet  re- 
quired deAnite  projects,  as  that  term  is  commonly  understood,  covering  all 
lines  of  work.  Our  agents,  however,  plan  their  work  carefully  so  as  to 
eliminate  lost  motion  and  meet  the  actual  situation  in  the  most  practical 
way.  What  I  have  to  say,  therefore,  will  be  a  mixture  of  what  we  have 
done  and  what  we  hope  to  do. 

It  is  well  to  recall  briefly  the  probable  extent  of  county  agent  work, 
the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  forces  with  whom  the  county  agent  will  be 
expected  to  cooperate.  In  Iowa,  for  example,  there  are  99  counties.  The 
average  county  has  approximately  2,180  farms,  representing  about  $40,000,- 
000  of  agricultural  wealth.  Two-fifths  of  the  land  is  rented,  which  means, 
under  our  short-term  lease  system  of  renting,  a  large  shifting  population 
without  permanent  interest  in  the  community.  Organisations  such  as  farm- 
ers' club,  granges,  women's  clubs,  tax-payers  leagues,  commercial  clubs, 
farmers'  institutes,  cooperative  elevators  and  creameries  already  exist. 

It  is  proposed  to  place  a  county  agent  in  each  one  of  these  counties, 
with  its  different  kinds  of  farmers  and  farmers'  organizations,  for  the 
purpose,  primarily,  of  improving  the  agricultural  production  of  the  county 
and,  in  some  cases,  directing  or  redirecting  rural  life.  Obviously  the  ex- 
tension department  should  furnish  the  new  agent  with  as  much  concrete 
information  concerning  methods  of  doing  county  agent  work  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  procure.  It  should  be  especially  careful  to  furnish  information  as 
regards  successful  methods  or  organization  of  farmers  in  the  county. 
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As  I  view  iU  the  county  agent  conducts  a  branch  office  of  the  extension 
department  and  is  the  leader  of  the  agricultural  extension  work  in  his 
county.  As  leader  of  this  work  he  has  to  meet  much  the  same  problems 
in  the  county  that  the  director  of  extension  work  meets  in  the  State.  He 
has  both  organ iiation  and  teaching  work  to  do  and  he  should  cooperate  and 
work  with  existing  organisations.  His  officii  should  be,  in  fact,  the  center 
of  the  agricultural  educational  activities  of  the  county. 

The  county  agent  is  in  intimate  contact  with  keen  business  men;  hence, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  conduct  his  work  in  a  busincss4ike 
way.  Moretn'cr,  he  is  continually  advising  farmers  to  be  business-like,  to 
plan  tlieir  work,  to  keei>  accounts  and  know  what  they  are  doing  in  tlieir 
farm  operations.  The  agent  should  practice  exactly  what  he  preaches.  If 
he  follows  a  topsy-turvy,  hit  and  miss  method  of  work,  his  influence  is  likely 
to  be  against  carefully  directed  effort  rather  than  for  it.  The  very  nature 
of  his  work,  however,  touching  as  it  does  so  many  different  interests  and 
difficult  problems,  is  liable  to  lead  to  indefiniteness,  unless  outside  pressure 
compels  it  to  be  orderly  and  definite. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  agent  must  be  exact  in  his  arrange- 
ments. Misunderstandings  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Even  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  a  county,  the  agent  will  accomplish  the  most  who 
makes  in  writing  all  arrangements  involving  demonstrations,  short  courses, 
or  other  farmers'  meetings.  Verbal  agreements  are  a  continual  source  of 
trouble  and  annoyance.  Too  often  there  is  not  a  clear  understanding  as 
to  just  what  each  party  is  expected  to  do.  Important  details  will  be  omitted 
or  overlooked  in  a  verbal  understanding  that  will  be  readily  apparent  if 
written  down.  After  a  few  weeks'  time,  important  details  of  verbal  agree- 
ments are  often  forgotten  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  concerned. 
The  written  arrangement  is  the  best  way  of  preventing  friction  and  distrust 

A  written  project  is  simply  a  plan  or  a  course  of  action  or  an  ag^ree- 
ment  on  paper.  To  require  a  county  agent  to  submit  a  plan  covering  the 
work  of  the  year,  simply  means  that  he  is  required  to  do  careful  thinking 
and  planning  in  order  to  arrange  his  time  and  spend  the  mon^  at  his 
disposal  in  the  most  effective  way. 

I>est  I  be  misunderstood  later  on  in  regard  to  written  projects,  I  desire 
to  state  in  a  general  way  our  belief  in  regard  to  projects.  We  in  Iowa 
believe  in  definite  plans  or  projects,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  use 
them  without  being  encumbered  with  red  tape.  We  believe  that  each  in- 
dividual state  has  to  work  out  its  own  projects  to  suit  its  own  conditions. 
We  believe  that  each  county  organisation  with  its  agent  should  initiate 
projects  suitable  for  the  county.  In  other  words,  we  believe  in  treating 
the  county  as  we  would  like  to  be  treated.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  standardise  projects  either  for  states  or  counties.  If  this  is 
done  we  believe  that  more  will  be  lost  through  restricted  initiative  than 
will  be  gained  through  administrative  efficiency,  and  if  care  and  good  judg- 
ment are  exercised  the  initiative  and  administrative  efficiency  can  both  l>e 
retained.  In  other  words,  our  plan  is  to  encourage  the  county  organisation 
and  agent  to  assume  the  principal  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
movement.  We  want  the  people  in  the  county  to  feel  that  it  is  their  work; 
that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  make  the  movement  succeed;  that  if  the 
county  achieves  what  it  ought  to  achieve  agriculturally  the  development 
must  fonjc  from  the  inside  out  rather  than  the  outside  in. 
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We  believe  that  this  plan  of  procedure  will  in  tlie  course  of  time  de- 
velop an  agricultural  people,  strong,  resourceful,  self-reliant,  independent, 
able  to  cope  with  their  own  problems  and  will  in  the  long  run  achieve  a 
great  deal  more  for  the  cause  of  agricultural  development  than  will  a  sys- 
tem which  determines  what  the  agent  and  county  shall  and  shall  not  do 
and  furnishes  them  with  a  ready  made  plan  of  procedure. 

We  carry  out  the  same  idea  of  local  responsibility  and  local  develop- 
ment in  all  our  educational  work.  For  example,  a  community  wants  a  large 
short  course.  Definite  printed  instructions  are  sent  to  the  community  de- 
siring the  course,  which  outlines  carefully  how  to  organize  a  short  course 
and  how  to  go  about  it  to  get  it.  The  requirement  for  a  large  short  course 
is  either  an  advance  sale  of  75  or  100  tickets  or  a  pledge  guaranteeing 
the  expenses  of  the  course  signed  by  150  people,  mostly  farmers.  If 
a  county  agent  wants  a  small  three-day  course  he  is  required  to  procure  a 
request  for  such  a  course  signed  by  a  reasonable  number  of  his  people 
in  which  they  agree  to  take  charge  of  all  local  arrangements.  By  adhering 
to  this  policy,  local  leadership  and  the  ability  to  go  ahead  and  do  things  in 
the  community  irrespective  of  outside  Influence  will  be  developed. 

In  our  judgment  it  is  much  better  to  help  people  to  help  themselves 
than  it  |s  to  give  them  the  help  without  any  effort  on  their  part  We  feel 
that  local  people  ought  to  use  their  heads  in  working  out  plans  as  well  as 
their  heels  in  executing  them.  Our  supervision  of  counties,  therefore,  and 
the  plans  which  we  require  counties  to  draw  us,  are  designed  to  develop 
local  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  county  as  well  as  administrative  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  college  extension  office. 

My  observation  in  extension  work  is  that  if  you  can  get  into  a  commu- 
nity and  get  the  local  people  to  take  hold  of  a  proposition  and  push  it  them- 
selves, you  will  get  further  than  if  you  try  to  do  it  yourself.  I  have  seen 
a  community  revolutionized  through  the  influence  of  a  cow-testing  associa- 
tion, and  the  point  of  contact  that  brought  the  people  together  was  the 
cow.  That  community  accomplished  much  more  along  the  line  of  rural 
social  welfare  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  we  had  sent  an  extension 
man  in  there,  labeled  as  a  rural  sociologist,  to  work  with  the  people;  and 
they  did  it  without  knowing  it.  I  have  seen  cases  like  this  over  and  over 
again.  If  you  place  the  responsibility  upon  the  local  people  you  lead  them 
to  become  an  independent  people,  able  to  take  care  of  themselves;  if  you 
assume  the  responsibility  yourself,  it  leads  towards  paternalism,  and  the 
people  expect  the  government  to  look  after  them.  The  diflFerence  in  the 
two  methods  while  very  slight  in  the  beginning  may  be  very  important  in 
the  end. 

We,  therefore,  expect  each  county  agent  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
needs  of  his  county.  In  making  this  study  the  agent  is  expected  to  confer 
with  and  get  the  active  help  and  cooperation  of  his  executive  board  and  of 
farmers  in  the  county.  Then,  in  cooperation  with  his  board,  he  can  work 
out  general  plans  covering  the  work  of  the  year.  These  plans  should 
estimate  carefully  the  amount  of  time  that  can  be  given  to  different  lines 
of  crop  or  livestock  demonstration  work  in  the  county  and  should  state 
as  definitely  as  possible  how  educational  work  is  to  be  done.  I  do  not  see 
that  the  development  of  local  initiative  minimizes  in  any  material  degree  the 
definitcness  in  doing  this  work. 

It  is  impossible  under  our  conditions  to  make  very  definite  plans 
as  regards  educational  work,  for  the  reason  that  the  county  agent  cannot 
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anticipate  far  in  advance  just  what  his  county  will  need  He  cannot,  for 
example,  anticipate  hog  cholera,  or  a  cold  bad  summer  resulting  in  poor 
seed  com,  or  hessian  fly  or  other  emergencies  that  may  arise  and  alter 
carefully  laid  plans.  The  county  agent  should  submit  his  plans  to  the  state 
leader  and  director  of  extension  work,  but  in  my  judgment  they  should  not 
l)e  materially  changed  by  the  central  office  unless  the  agent  and  the  board 
of  directors  are  in  full  accord  with  the  change,  or  unless  they  are  so  poor 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  changes.  Judgment  and  good  sense 
should  dictate  the  action  taken. 

Kxtension  specialists  representing  different  subject  matter  departments 
of  tlie  college  should,  so  far  as  possible,  prepare  projects  covering  their 
various  lines  of  work  having  in  mind  the  needs  of  organized  counties 
with  agents.  The  agents  will  then  know  exactly  what  the  specialist  has  to 
offer  and  what  he  will  have  to  do  in  order  to  get  the  specialist's  services. 
These  projects  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  and  should  be  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  the  director  and  state  leader  and  should  then  be  submitted 
■to  the  agents  for  their  consideration  and  approval  These  projects  should 
not  l)e  forced  on  the  agents.  The  actual  preparing  of  the  projects  cover- 
ing the  work  of  specialists  and  agents  could  probably  be  accomplished  best 
in  conferences  held  for  that  purpose. 

Special  projects  should  be  prepared  for  special  campaigns  or  to  meet 
a  special  need.  In  the  recent  seed  com  campaign  through  the  schools  in 
Iowa,  a  project  was  drawn  setting  forth  clearly  a  plan  of  action  to  pursue 
in  putting  on  the  campaign.  This  plan  helped  all  the  agents,  and  espe- 
cially new  agents,  in  that  it  set  forth  an  exact  method  of  procedure  in 
order  to  attain  the  desired  results.  The  plan  suggested  that  each  agent 
get  a  number  of  his  own  farmers  to  help,  train  them  as  to  how  to  do  the 
work  and  then  with  their  help  visit  every  school  in  the  county.  Several  of 
the  agents  trained  from  15  to  30  of  their  farmers  who  entered  cordially  into 
the  program,  with  the  result  that  the  campaign  was  more  successful  than 
we  dared  to  hope  for.  That  is,  they  went  into  every  school  in  some  counties 
and  took  the  children  and  the  teacher  and  went  out  in  the  field  and  picked 
seed  corn  and  strung  it  up.  They  did  not  give  a  speech.  They  just  took 
the  pupils  out  there  and  did  the  work. 

The  agent  should  cooperate  as  much  as  possible  with  the  existing  school 
system,  and  he  should  have  a  project  mutually  agreeable  to  himself,  to  his 
board  of  directors,  and  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  covering 
that  work.  In  this  way  he  will  have  a  definite  written  understanding  which 
will  work  for  efficiency  and  ])roinote  harmony. 

A  written  project  or  plan  has  both  a  present  and  a  future  value.  Its 
present  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  outlines  a  definite,  clear-cut  plan  of 
action  and  prevents  the  agent  from  being  diverted  by  minor  matters.  Its 
future  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  exactly  similar  situation  to  that  which 
made  the  project  necessary  in  the  first  place  may  occur  again  in  the  same 
county  or  in  a  new  county  and,  if  so^  the  old  project  will  be  of  great  value 
in  fomiulating  a  new  one.  In  other  words,  if  a  project  is  drawn  for  each 
important  piece  of  work  in  a  county,  it  will  mean,  eventually,  an  accumula- 
tion of  valuable  material  in  the  central  office  which  can  be  used  most  ad- 
vantageously in  meeting  new  situations  and  in  helping  the  new  agents  get 
started  to  work. 

As  administrators  of  this  work,  we  must  devise  a  plan  which  will  work 
more  or  less  automatically.    That  is,  it  must  be  a  plan  which  a  new  agent 
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can  get  hold  of  quickly  and  by  its  help  proceed  intelligently.  When  each 
county  gets  an  agent,  it  will  roeah  considerable  changing  each  year.  Old 
agents  will  be  dropping  out  and  new  ones  taking  their  places.  It  will  be  no 
small  problem  properly  to  train  these  men  so  that  they  can  start  in  where 
their  predecessors  left  off  and  know  exactly  what  their  predecessors  did 
and  how  they  did  it.  In  order  to  do  this  efficiently  the  people  in  the  county 
should  have  trained  leadership  and  there  roust  be  on  file,  in  the  county  and 
in  the  central  office,  previous  reports  and  plans  for  the  county. 

Finally,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  county  agent  work  is  developing 
into  a  big  business.  One  agent  to  each  county  in  Iowa  means  an  annual 
expenditure  of  from  $300,000  to  $500,000.  Many  other  states  will  spend 
more.  To  permit  this  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  without  carefully 
worked  out  plans,  would  simply  invite  carelessness,  inefficiency,  and  waste 
of  public  funds,  and,  ultimately,  defeat  the  very  purpose  which  it  is  hoped 
to  accomplish.  The  business  of  those  charged  with  the  expenditure  of  this 
money  is  to  see  to  it,  so  far  as  it  is  humanely  possible,  that  every  cent 
is  not  only  accounted  for  but  is  effectively  used.  I  know  of  no  way  that 
this  can  be  done  better  than  by  requiring  of  each  agent  a  carefully  worked 
out  plan  of  procedure. 

The  Chaiemax.  There  is  in  the  office  of  the  States  Relations  Service 
a  man  who  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  a  study  of  the  relation- 
ship between  economic  conditions  existing  in  rural  communities  and  the 
education  within  those  communities.  Mr.  E.  Merritt,  of  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service,  will  discuss  some  of  these  factors. 

EcoKOMic  Factom  to  be  Considered  in  Connection  with  the  Project  for 
Extension    Work    Among    Farm    Women 

By  E.  Merritt 

Since  there  is  very  little  information  regarding  the  economic  position  of 
the  farm  woman,  it  is  necessary  to  approach  the  problem  by  the  indirect 
method  and  use  such  material  as  will  point  out  some  of  the  factors  in- 
fluencing her  life.  It  has  been  assumed  in  many  of  the  discussions  of  our 
rural  problems  that  social  influences  were  predominant.  However,  a  study 
of  those  influences  which  affect  the  farm  woman's  life,  her  happiness,  and 
prosperity,  are  found  to  have  an  economic  basis.  The  economists  tell  us 
that  there  is  a  flow  of  labor  from  one  class  of  occupation  to  another,  similar 
to  the  flow  of  money  or  gold  from  the  different  money  markets  in  the 
world.  Anything  that  tends  to  upset  the  supply  or  demand  of  labor  sets  in 
motion  the  migration  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  or  from  one 
country  to  another. 

Among  the  factors  upsetting  the  equilibrium  of  the  supply  of  female 
labor  in  our  rural  and  urban  districts,  are  difference  in  death  rate,  differ- 
ence in  birth  rate,  increased  efficiency,  and  migration.  When  we  compare 
the  death  rate  for  females  of  the  same  age,  we  find  that  the  rate  is  higher 
in  urban  than  in  rural  districts,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  in  the 
middle  life.  The  influence  of  the  higher  death  rate  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country  is  also  evident  when  we  compare  the  average  age  at  death  of  the 
persons  in  the  rural  and  urban  districts.  We  find,  for  example,  when 
we  compare  the  average  age  at  death  of  males  for  the  native  born  of  native 
parentage,  that  it  is  38j8  years  in  the  rural  districts,  and  in  the  city  31.4 
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years.  If  wc  consider  that  the  average  person  becomes  productive  at  15 
years  of  age,  this  would  roean  that  the  average  male  in  the  rural  district 
would  have  a  productive  life  of  23.i  years  in  the  rural  district  and  16.4 
years  in  the  city,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  person  living  in  the  rural 
district  of  over  40  percent.  In  the  case  of  females,  we  find  also  that  the 
difference  between  the  average  age  at  death  Is  5.5  years.  The  average 
length  of  the  productive  life  of  the  woman  in  the  country  being  23.7  years 
and  in  the  city  90.9  years,  indicates  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  over  90  percent.  The  returns  also  indicate  that  the  difference 
between  the  males  and  females  in  rural  districts  is  9.5  years  in  favor  of  the 
females,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  males  and  females  in  urban  districts, 
it  is  3.6  years  in  favor  of  the  females.  In  other  words,  the  conditions  under 
which  women  work  and  live  in  the  rural  districts,  when  compared  with  the 
conditions  under  which  the  men  work  and  live  in  the  same  districts,  ap- 
parently more  closely  correspond  as  to  healthfulness  than  the  conditions 
for  men  and  women  in  the  city.  This  difference  in  the  healthfulness  of 
the  rural  and  urban. districts  has  a  marked  influence  upon  those  who  have 
reached  the  productive  age  period.  We  And  that  the  average  age  at  death 
of  those  who  have  reached  15  years  of  age  is  59.1  years  for  the  females, 
native  bom  of  native  parentage  in  rural  districts,  as  compared  with  55.3 
years  in  the  urban  districts.  This  difference  in  the  average  age  at  death  of 
women  has  an  important  economic  bearing  not  only  upon  the  length  of  her 
working  life  but  upon  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  number  of  children 
that  may  lie  born  to  her. 

A  second  factor  to  l»e  considered  is  the  difference  in  the  birth  rate.  We 
find  that  the  average  ninnl>er  of  children  born  to  women  under  45  years 
of  age  and  married  from  10  to  19  years,  who  are  native  born  of  native 
parentage,  living  in  urban  Ohio  and  Minnesota,  was  9.4.  In  other  words,  if 
these  cities  were  entirely  dependent  upon  the  children  of  the  native  stock 
they  would  fall  90  percent  short  of  reproducing  their  kind.  However, 
when  we  turn  to  the  rural  sections  of  these  states,  we  find  that  the  average 
number  of  children  born  is  3.4  indicating  that  the  rural  women  are  not 
only  maintaining  their  own,  but  adding  10  to  15  percent  to  the  population. 
To  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  urban  population  and  to  increase  the  sup- 
pfj'  of  labor  necessary  to  carry  on  their  growing  industries,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  cities  to  import  lal>or  from  the  rural  districts  and  from  foreign 
countries,  and  even  after  the  foreigner  comes  into  the  city,  apparently  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  city  tend  to  make  the  foreigner  have 
a  lower  birth  rale  than  the  same  class  in  the  rural  districts.  That  the  city 
has  a  marked  sterilieing  influence  upon  its  women  is  evident  when  we  com- 
pare the  i)ercentage  of  those  bearing  no  children.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
these  women  have  been  married  from  10  to  19  years,  we  find  that  in  the 
case  of  urban  Ohio,  one  out  of  seven  failed  to  bear  any  children  and  m  urtuin 
Minnesota,  one  out  of  eight.  However,  when  we  turn  to  the  rural  parts  of 
these  states,  we  find  that  only  one  out  of  18  or  19  failed  to  have  children. 
Since  the  women  in  the  rural  districts  marry  at  younger  ages  and  in  greater 
numbers,  and  live  longer  lives,  this  offers  an  explanation  in  part  for  the 
higher  birth  rate,  but  when  we  compare  the  average  number  of  years  mar- 
ried per  child  born,  we  find  that  as  a  rule  the  rate  is  much  higher  in  the 
city  than  in  the  country. 

The  third  factor  to  be  considered  Is  increased  eificlency.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  50  percent  of  those  who  were  gainfully  employed  were 
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engaged  in  agriculture,  whereas  today  about  one-third  of  those  '*gain- 
fully  employed"  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  the  meantime,  there  has 
been  an  increased  per  capita  production  of  crops  and  vegetables,  and  live 
stock  produce  has  maintained  its  own  or  increased  slightly  as  regards  cer- 
tain items.  The  farmer,  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery,  the  better 
distribution  of  his  labor  throughout  the  year,  and  the  more  economical 
employment  of  horse  and  other  power  on  the  farm,  has  increased  his  effi- 
ciency so  that  15  percent  of  those  formerly  employed  in  agriculture  are 
released  to  go  into  other  occupations.  Of  course,  this  has  affected  equally 
the  males  and  females. 

If  we  examine  the  curve  made  by  determining  the  percentage  of  per- 
sons of  the  same  age  and  sex  living  in  rural  districts,  we  will  find  that  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  percentage  at  10 
years  of  age  to  be  slightly  higher  than  at  five  years.  Apparently,  the  higher 
death  rate  in  the  city  than  in  the  country  causes  a  larger  proportion  of 
those  who  are  five  years  of  age  to  survive  in  the  rural  districts,  with  the 
result  that  the  percentage  tends  upward.  Beginning  with  10  years  of  age, 
the  migration  from  rural  districts  sets  in,  the  women  migrating  in  larger 
numbers  and  at  earlier  ages.  At  36  years  of  age  the  migration  practically 
ceases  and  the  higher  death  rate  in  the  city  than  in  the  country  causes  the 
curve  to  rise  again.  This  curve  is  more  or  less  typical  for  all  of  the 
geographic  divisions.  However,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  pro- 
portion living  in  the  city  and  in  the  country  in  determining  the  trend  of  the 
curve.  For  example,  in  the  New  England  States,  where  apparently  only  one 
out  of  five  persons  live  in  the  rural  districts,  the  higher  death  rate  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country  has  quadrupled  effect,  with  the  result  that  between  five 
and  36  years,  the  curve  is  practically  a  straight  line.  However,  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  where  four  persons  are  living  in  rural  districts  to  one 
in  the  city,  the  influence  of  the  migration  from  rural  districts  in  sufficiently 
strong  to  cause  the  curve  to  tend  downward.  If  we  plot  a  similar  curve 
for  conditions  in  England  and  Wales  we  will  find  that  it  has  the  same 
characteristics  in  showing  that  the  women  are  leaving  the  rural  districts 
faster  than  the  men  and  that  the  minimum  is  reached  between  95  and  36 
years  of  age.  However,  when  we  plot  the  curve  for  conditions  in  Austria 
and  Germany,  it  indicates  that  the  men  are  leaving  the  country  faster  than 
the  women. 

Another  method  of  indicating  what  the  influence  of  the  migration  of 
women  is,  is  to  determine  the  percentage  of  males  in  the  rural  and  urban 
population.  We  find  that  at  five  years  of  age,  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  there  is  an  excess  of  males  in  the  rural  and  urban  districts  and  that 
this  excess  is  greater  in  the  rural  districts.  The  women  migrating  faster 
and  at  earlier  ages  than  the  men  causes  the  curve  to  tend  upward,  but  as 
soon  as  the  migration  of  the  men  is  in  full  sway,  the  curve  comes  back  to 
normal  The  migration  of  women  is  sufficiently  larger  than  that  of  the  men 
to  cause  an  excess  of  females  in  our  cities  after  the  15-year  age  period  is 
reached.  A  striking  exception  to  this  condition  is  found  in  the  Southern 
States.  Among  the  native  whites,  we  find  that  there  is  an  excess  of  females 
in  the  middle  age  groups.  If  we  determine  the  counties  which  have  an 
excess  of  females  in  the  rural  districts,  we  will  find  that  they  are  few  and 
scattered  for  the  whites,  whereas  for  the  negroes  the  majority  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  Southern  States  have  an  excess  of  females  in  the  rural  popula- 
tion, and  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  sexes  by  ages  reveals  the  fact 
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that  thiA  excess  is  due  to  an  excess  of  females  in  the  middle  age  groups. 
Thus,  it  is  evident  that  apparently  the  same  conditions  that  cause  an  excess 
of  females  in  the  middle  age  groups  among  the  native  whites,  is  having 
an  even  stronger  effect  upon  the  negroes. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  importance  of  women  in  the  agricultural  sys- 
tems of  the  different  countries,  the  percentage  of  those  gainfully  employed 
in  agriculture  was  ascertained.  It  was  found  that  in  Austria  and  Germany 
between  45  and  50  percent  of  those  gainfully  employed  in  agriculture  were 
women,  and  in  the  case  of  the  East  South  Central,  South  Atlantic,  and 
West  South  Central  States,  between  90  and  25  percent,  and  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  geographic  divisions,  only  three  or  four  percent  were  so  em- 
ployed. In  England  and  Wales,  the  percent  was  33.  In  other  words,  the 
economic  importance  of  women  in  the  system  of  farming  tends  to  influence 
her  movement  from  the  rural  to  the  urban  districts.  Thus,  if  it  is  consid- 
ered advisable  to  keep  a  larger  proportion  of  women  on  our  farms,  it  wiU 
lie  necessary  to  malce  farming  as  ebonoroically  attractive  as  the  nearby 
towns. 

The  employment  of  women  in  agriculture  may  influence  the  standard 
of  living  as  well  as  the  standard  of  farming.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  standard  of  farming  are  represented  l^  an 
income  of  $1,000.  Let  it  be  further  assumed  that  the  woman  by  her  efforts, 
produces  $100  worth  of  produce.  The  standard  of  farming  can  be  reduced 
to  the  $900  grade  and  the  $1,000  standard  of  living  maintained,  or  the 
standard  of  farming  may  be  maintained  and  the  standard  of  living  raised 
to  the  $1,100  grade. 

Both  of  these  tendencies  are  taking  place  in  the  United  States.  In 
connection  with  the  growing  of  beets,  onions  and  other  intensive  crops, 
women  are  being  employed  in  the  field  to  the  detriment  of  their  health  and 
that  of  their  children  and  of  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  developmoit. 
The  employment  of  negro  women  in  the  cotton  fields  in  the  South  is  bringing 
about  a  type  of  farming  which  results  in  economic  and  social  conditions 
under  which  the  whites  will  not  live,  with  the  result  that  there  is  developing, 
wherever  the  negro  is  getting  extensive  hold  of  the  land,  a  black  belt  in 
the  South.  In  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  foreign 
farmer,  with  his  cheap  source  of  labor  in  his  wife  and  children,  is  able  to 
outbid  the  native  fanner  for  the  possession  of  the  land,  so  that  during  the 
last  30  years  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  in  the  native  born  popula- 
tion, the  foreigner  and  his  children  increasing  from  10  to  40  percent  In 
the  Middle  West,  the  extensive  use  of  agricultural  machinery  and  the  better 
distribution  of  the  labor  throughout  the  year,  has  taken  away  from  woman 
her  economic  importance  in  the  type  of  agriculture  which  is  being  carried 
on,  with  the  result  that  in  these  regions  she  is  leaving  the  farm  more  rapidly 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States;  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  probably  the  farm  incomes  are  higher  in  these  regions  than  elsewhere. 

Another  economic  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  relationship  of  the 
management  of  the  home  and  the  management  of  the  farm.  It  is  con- 
sidered good  farm  economy  to  produce  on  the  farm  the  raw  material  to 
feed  the  animals  and  to  produce  this  material  in  the  proper  proportions  to 
give  the  live  stock  a  balanced  ration.  It  should  also  he  considered  good 
farm  economy  to  produce  on  the  farm  the  necessary  articles  to  comprise 
the  food  of  the  farm  family  and  this  in  proportion  to  make  a  suitable  diet. 
We  have  no  definite  information  regarding  what  the  farm  contributes  to 
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the  farmer's  living,  except  a  few  studies  made  by  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement These  indicate  that  the  farms  visited  purchased  one-fourth  of  the 
animal  products,  one-third  of  the  fruits,  one-ftfth  of  the  vegetables.  The 
value  of  these  purchases  equalled  the  income  received  by  two-ftfths  of  those 
who  had  cooperated  with  the  Northern  and  Western  office  in  their  farm 
management  demonstrations.  In  other  words,  if  these  represent  the  average 
condition,  two-ftfths  of  the  farmers  spent  their  entire  labor  income  in  pur- 
chasing those  things,  the  greater  part  of  which  they  might  have  produced. 
Thus,  it  seemed  important  to  examine  the  census  to  ascertain  what 
light  it  could  give  regarding  the  relationship  of  the  farm  and  the  home 
supply  of  meat,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  It  can  be  assumed  that  if  a  certain 
animal  is  not  slaughtered  on  a  farm  that  there  is  not  present  this  home 
supply  of  meat.  Pork,  which  comprises  one  of  the  principal  meats  con- 
sumed on  farms,  apparently  is  absei^t  in  a  marked  degree  from  the  system 
of  farming  as  now  carried  on.  In  the  New  England  States,  apparently 
only  one  out  of  three  farms  report  swine  slaughtered.  In  other  words,  two 
out  of  three  farms  purchased  all  the  pork  consumed.  In  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States,  three  out  of  ftve  reported  animals  slaughtered  and  even  in 
those  regions  having  the  largest  proportion  of  farms  reporting  swine 
slaughtered,  one  out  of  three  failed  to  report  this  source  of  food  supply. 
In  the  far  Western  States,  only  one  out  of  four  reported  swine  slaughtered. 
When  we  come  to  the  dairy  cow,  we  fi^nd  that  she  is  present  on  most  of  the 
farms.  However,  even  in  the  most  favorable  regions,  she  is  absent  on  one 
out  of  10  farms.  Since  the  home  dairy  industry  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  farm  woman,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  16  percent 
of  the  farms  reported  raw  milk  sold,  whereas  75  percent  of  the  farms  re- 
porting dairy  cows  reported  butter  made  on  those  farms.  Apparently,  the 
farm-made  butter  comprises  60  i>ercent  of  the  butter  made  in  the  country 
and  40  percent  of  the  butter  of  commerce.  Poultry,  although  present  on 
practically  all  of  the  farms,  occur  in  such  small  numbers  as  to  be,  as  a  rule, 
but  a  small  source  of  income.  Farm  management  studies  indicate  that  a 
flock  of  100  head  with  a  little  extra  care  and  attention,  can  be  made  a 
good  source  of  minor  income  for  a  farm.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
value  of  the  home-made  butter  and  the  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  on 
the  farm  are  exceeded  in  value  by  only  four  crops;  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  hay 
■and  forage.  Yet,  in  our  extension  work  these  do  not  seem  to  be  receiving 
the  attention  their  importance  would  indicate. 
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PKBCENTAOI  OP  ALL  PABMS  UPOSTIMO  AXTMALS  8LAU0HTSBED,  DAIBY   OOW8  AKD 

fOWLt 


Animals  slaughtered 


-^    Dairy 


Division 


New    Kngland 9.0  5.7 

Middle   Atlantic    15.6  ^9 

East   North   Central....  10.5  .     63 

West  North  Central....  17.8  5.7 

South  Atlantic   4.7  1.9 

East  South  Central 4.5  IS 

West  South  Central....  5.0  1.7 

Mountain  12.5  5.0 

Pacific    9.1  13.0 


$wine 

Sheep 

cows 

Fowls 

% 

% 

% 

%  Average 

number 

35.4 

1.8 

77.9 

79.8 

47 

57.2 

13 

85.5 

91.5 

61 

65.8 

1.2 

89.9 

93.1 

69 

64.5 

1.3 

89.1 

90.8 

88 

60.0 

1.0 

71.5 

87.4 

29 

573 

0.9 

78JI 

86.1 

30 

51.8 

0.3 

76.6 

85.7 

39 

26.5 

3.0 

65.6 

e9s 

45 

27.2 


1.6        73.6 


78.1 


Another  important  source  of  the  farm  food  supply  is  vegetables. 
l*c»tatocs,  a  crop  which  we  consider  as  universally  grown  and  eaten,  were 
absent  on  one  out  of  four  farms  in  the  New  England  States;  on  one  out  of 
seven  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  in  the  far  West,  or  one  out  of 
three.  We  also  find  that  the  conditions  were  similar  regarding  the  vege- 
table garden. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FABMS  REPOBTIMG  POTATOES  AMD  VEGETABLES 


Vegetables,  (ex- 
Potatoes  Sweet  Potatoes    eluding  potatoes) 
1909          1899         1909         1899         1909         1899 


Division 


New  England    79.1  81.7 

Middle  Atlantic    85.5  863 

East  North  Central....  77.0  72.9 

West  North  Central...  70.5  68.1 

South  Atlantic 31.5  28.1 

East  South  Central....  29.5  22.9 

West  South  Central. . . .  20.1  19.1 

Mountain 35.5  35.1 

Pacific    36.6  38.2 

United   States    50.0  49.4 

*I.ess  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 


The  third  great  source  of  food  on  the  farm  is  the  fruit  trees.  How- 
ever, in  regions  favorable  to  their  production,  we  find  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  farms  failed  to  report  any  trees.  Apples,  a  crop  that  can  be 
almost  universally  grown  in  the  northern  group  of  States,  are  absent  as  a 
rule  on  one  of  three  or  four  farms,  as  were  the  other  principal  fruits  such 
as  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  cherries.  Even  in  the  regions  which  would 
seem  most  favorable  to  their  production  only  about  one  out  of  three  report 
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78.5 

62.1 

4.0 

5.9 

813 

70.1 

3.5 

5.7 

75.0 

63.1 

4.2 

5.4 

64.4 

57.6 

43.5 

43.9 

70.9 

66.1 

353 

32.0 

71.4 

66.2 

173 

18.5 

50.5 

53.7 

0.2 

0.2 

37.6 

32.2 

0.6 

0.4 

49.9 

393 

17.6 

17.5 

67.0 

613 
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this  source  of  food  for  the  home.  Grapes,  another  important  source  of 
food,  even  in  the  most  favorable  regions,  are  only  present  on  one  out  of 
four  farms. 

PERCENT   OF   THE    TOTAL    NUMBER   OF   FARMS    REPORTING    TREES    OF    BEARING    AGES 

Division  Apples     Peaches     Pears      Plums   Cherries    Grapes 

New  England    72.1  6.8  25.6  13.2  8.4  10.1 

Middle  Atlantic 80.8  23.9  46.0  31.8  38.4  26.6 

East  North  Central  . . .  60.0  33.8  32.1  13^  38.9  25.0 

West  North  Central...  50.7  27.8  14.4  22.8  26.2  18.4 

South  Atlantic 44.7  32.5  18.1  10.3  12.9  12.5 

East  South  Central. ...  34.8  32.9  12.4  8.9  7.2  7.1 

West  South  Central. . . .  16.1  29.0  9.8  11.4  4.6  5.5 

Mountain     19.8  8.2  8.2  11.2  9.5  2.2 

Pacific    37.2  19.2  28.2  29.1  243  13.0 


Thus,  in  drawing  up  thfe  extension  projects,  it  would  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary that  the  person  in  charge  of  the  extension  work  for  women  should  call 
into  conference  the  farm  management  specialist  in  order  that  he  might 
advise  her,  or  cooperate  with  her,  in  changing  the  system  of  farming  where- 
by the  crop  system  might  be  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year, 
so  that  the  women  and  children  will  not  be  forced,  during  the  rush  season, 
to  work  in  the  fields  beyond  their  strength  or  to  a  point  which  will  injure 
their  health.  She  might  also  need  his  advice  in  developing  a  farm  industry 
which  would  give  women  a  source  of  income.  Such  studies  as  have  been 
made  indicate  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  farmers  yearly  receive 
an  income  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  pay  expenses  6f  living  and  introduce 
extensive  improvements  in  their  homes. 

Thus,  if  the  specialist  in  charge  of  the  work  for  the  farm  woman 
wishes  to  improve  the  home,  it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  industry 
into  the  system  of  farming  or  so  to  improve  the  farm  conditions  that  the 
money  will  be  made  available;  and  in  some  instances  this  work  may  have  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  farm  woman  herself.  Further,  if  it  is  considered 
advisable  to  retain  more  women  on  the  farms  in  a  given  community,  a  new 
industry  may  be  required  to  give  her  employment. 

In  addition  to  the  farm  management  specialist,  the  animal  husbandry 
specialist  should  be  consulted  in  order  that  tliere  may  be  introduced  a  sys- 
tem of  farming  whereby  the  farm  would  at  least  produce  its  own  supply 
of  pork.  The  dairy  specialist  should  be  consulted  in  order  that  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  home-made  butter  may  be  increased.  The  poultryman's 
advice  should  be  sought  in  order  to  increase  and  make  profitable  the  farm 
flock.  There  should  also  be  called  into  consultation  the  horticulturist  in 
order  that  the  farm  may  have  sufficient  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
produce  a  balanced  diet  for  the  family  and  to  provide  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  the  entire  year.  Many  of  the  operations  advised  by  these  men  would 
probably  mean  that  the  farm  woman  should  take  them  up  herself;  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  activities  of  the  woman,  outside  of  her  home,  do 
not  lead  to  a  condition  whereby  the  farmer  may  shirk  his  resposibility  in 
maintaining  his  present  standard  of  farming.   This  can  generally  be  avoided 
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if  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  the  farm  woman  can  retain  absolute  control 
over  the  products  of  her  labor. 

Miss  V.  I.  Paradih  of  Washington,  D.  C.  What  is  meant  by  giving 
women  employment?  As  farm  laborers,  or  is  it  included  in  the  work  of 
farmers'  wives? 

K.  MEaarrr.  The  ''gain fully  employed**  definition  Is  the  one  adopted 
by  the  census  office.  If  the  women  spends  perhaps  more  than  half  of  her 
time  in  field  labor,  she  will  be  considered  as  gainfully  employed  in  agri- 
culture; but  it  does  not  include  her  duties  as  a  housewife. 

Mias  Paeadise.  Does  the  birth  rate  take  into  account  the  whole  United 
SUtes?       ' 

E.  Mebbitt.  No.  The  charts  related  solely  to  a  special  investigation 
made  in  Minnesota  and  Ohio. 

The  Chaiiman.  The  second  general  topic  for  discussion  this  after- 
noon deals  with  "National  Conferences  on  Extension  Projects — Their  Ad- 
visability and  Necessity."  The  first  speaker  will  he  Mr.  C.  B.  Smith  of  the 
States  Relations  Service. 

NaTIONAI.    CoNPEaENCES    ON    EXTENSION    PaOJECTS — (fl)     ThEIR    AoViaABILITY 

AND   NBCEaSITY 

By  C.  B.  Smith 

In  their  extension  work  the  I^nd-Grant  Colleges  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  engaged  in  a  very  great  enterprise.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  a  cooperative  enterprise,  made  so  by  federal  law  and  by 
mutual  agreement.  This  work  on  a  systematic  nation-wide  basis  is  new. 
The  cooperative  relationships  in  it  are  new.  Ih  initiating  a  new  work  and 
taking  on  new  relationships,  even  in  a  small  enterprise,  frequent  confer- 
ences and  considerable  adjustments  are  necessary  before  the  enterprise 
runs  smoothly.  How  much  more  necessary  is  it  then  in  an  enterprise 
nation-wide  in  scope,  involving  millions  of  dollars,  thousands  of  employees, 
great  diversity  of  subject  matter,  and  most  complex  relationships,  that 
conferences  lie  held. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  colleges  are  responsible  for 
the  plans  in  extension  work  and  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  extension 
woric  carried  on  eitlier  with  Smith-I^ever  or  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  funds.  If  these  two  cooperating  parties  knew  just  what  exten- 
sion plans  to  approve  for  the  good  of  the  State  as  a  unit  and  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  no  conferences  of  any  kind  would  be  necessary;  but  unfortu- 
nately that  knowledge  is  not  yet  present  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  colleges  or  any  other  agency,  and  will  not  be  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  is  because  the  extension  work  supported  by  Smith-Lever  and  de- 
partment funds  is  cooperative,  because  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
administratively  responsible  to  Congress  for  it,  because  the  work  is  new 
and  complex  and  of  great  magnitude,  and  because  the  cooperating  parties 
are  unacquainted  with  each  other  and  do  not  yet  know  just  what  to  do  or 
just  how  best  to  do  the  work,  it  seems  necessary  that  there  be  national 
conferences    in    wliich   departmental    officers    and    extension    directors    and 
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leaders  of  projects  in  the  ftcld  will  take  counsel  together  and  work  with 
each  other  in  the  interests  of  this  great  cooperative  enterprise. 

In  a  cooperative  work,  above  all  others,  if  there  is  to  be  harmony  of 
purpose,  unanimity  of  action,  mutual  confidence  and  strong  united  team 
work,  there  must  be  that  intimate  acquaintance  and  belief  in  each  other 
that  comes  only  through  personal  contact  and  counsel  together,  such  as 
national  and  sectional  conferences  make  possible. 

We  may  consider  for  a  moment  the  kinds  of  national  extension  con- 
ferences the  Department  has  called  in  the  near  past  and  the  kind  it  may  de- 
sire to  call  in  the  future,  with  the  idea  of  showing  its  point  of  view  with 
reference  to  these  matters.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  deal  with  the  con- 
ferences called  to  consider  extension  work  relating  to  the  Northern  and 
Western  States.  The  conferences  called  on  a  nation-wide  basis  have  dealt 
with  (1)  County  Agent  Work;  (9)  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work,  and  (3) 
Farm  Management  Demonstrations,  respectively.  In  each  of  these  lines  of 
work  the  Department  of  Ag^culture  has  been  spending  large  sums  of 
nwney,  given  to  it  directly  by  Congress,  and  for  which  it  is  administratively 
responsible.  The  county  agent  work  was  initiated  as  an  extension  project 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  first  year  of  its  development  in 
the  Northern  and  Western  States  it  was  largely  financed,  in  so  far  as  the 
colleges  and  the  Department  were  concerned,  with  funds  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was  a  new  work;  conditions  varied  greatly 
in  the  different  States;  leaders  of  the  work,  both  state  and  federal,  were 
evolving  methods  of  organization  and  administration.  A  conference  at 
that  time  of  the  leaders  who  were  carrying  on  the  work  in  the  field  was 
deemed  absolutely  essential  to  an  intilligent  understanding  of  the  problems 
in  the  field  and  efficient  administration  of  that  work.  During  the  five 
years  in  which  the  county  agent  work  has  been  developing  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States  there  have  been  four  national  conferences,  two  in 
Washington  and  two  in  the  Central  West.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
each  conference  has  justified  itself  in  the  results  accomplished  in  unify- 
ing and  stabilising  the  movement  as  a  whole,  and  giving  administrative 
officers  of  the  colleges  and  the  Department  a  correct  point  of  view  of  the 
work  and  of  its  place  in  the  extension  field.  I  am  not  certain  that  this 
phase  of  the  work  has  yet  reached  a  stage  where  it  will  be  desirable  to 
discontinue  national  conferences,  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  hold 
such  a  conference  each  year.  Now  that  general  principles  are  pretty  well 
settled,  sectional  conferences  may  suffice.  In  this  work  the  Department  has 
gone  on  the  principle  that  the  college  men  working  on  this  common  prob- 
lem could  arrive  at  fundamental  policies  and  plans  sooner  by  counseling 
together  and  with  the  departmental  men,  than  would  be  possible  other- 
wise. 

The  reasons  cited  for  calling  a  national  conference  of  county  agent 
leaders  may  be  applied  equally  to  the  national  conferences  on  club  work 
and  farm  management  demonstrations.  The  Department  has  large  sums  of 
money  invested  in  both  these  projects.  It  wants  to  assure  itself  through 
counseling  with  the  men  in  the  field  conducting  the  work  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  handling  its  end  of  the  cooperation  in  a  satisfactory,  helpful  way, 
and  if  not,  how  it  may  do  so.  It  wants  to  find  out  first-hand  the  difficulties 
being  encountered  in  this  new  work,  the  stops  being  taken  to  meet  these 
difficulties,  the  reception  of  the  work  by  people  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
and   the   probable  desirable   organization    for   the   work   in    the   different 
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sections.  That  is  simply  common  sense  in  administration.  The  Depart- 
ment regards  it  also  as  good  administration  ttiat  the  States  should  coansd 
together  on  such  a  common  problem  as  much  for  their  own  information  as 
for  that  of  the  Department  With  the  commcm  understanding  usually 
reached  at  such  a  conference  the  handling  of  the  extension  work  from  an 
administrative  standpoint  is  greatly  simplified  on  the  part  both  of  the 
State  and  of  the  Department 

For  the  first  time  since  the  work  was  launched,  the  Department  will 
not  call  for  a  national  conference  on  farm  management  this  year.  Its 
representHtives  however,  will  want  to  visit  the  farm  management  demon- 
strators in  cverj-  state  in  which  it  is  cooperating  in  order  to  study  that 
work  in  the  field.  Now  the  farm  management  demonstrators  are  engaged 
in  a  new  line  of  work.  The  way  has  not  been  blaied  for  them.  They  arc 
eager  for  help.  In  the  national  conferences  heretofore  called  they  have 
secured  counsel  and  help  from  each  other.  This  year  the  department's 
agent  will  be  the  only  common  carrier  of  ideas  in  tliat  woi^.  There  is  much 
more  probability  that  the  work  will  follow  along  narrower  lines  as  a  result 
than  would  be  the  case  were  a  national  conference  called  where  all  could 
counsel  together  and  sha|>e  up  their  plans. 

So  much  for  tlie  reasons  for  holding  national  conferences  where  the 
l)ci>artnient  has  money  invested.  Will  it  desire  sectional  or  national  con- 
ferences where  no  direct  departmental  appropriations  are  involved,  nothing 
but  Smith-I^ver  funds,  and  if  so,  on  what  grounds?  Answering  the  query 
In  part  I  may  say  it  may  desire  conferences,  even  when  only  Smith-Lever 
funds  are  involved,  because  it  has  administrative  relations  to  these  projects 
and  is  responsible  to  Congress  for  the  proper  expenditure  of  these  funds. 
It  must  agree  to  the  projects  and  approve  them  before  funds  are  avail- 
able to  the  States  for  their  prosecution.  In  this  manner  the  Department  is 
a  partner  with  the  States  in  such  extension  work.  If  it  is  a  partner  in  that 
work  and  must  pass  upon  those  projects  from  year  to  year,  it  is  essential 
that  it  do  so  understandingly.  Anything  else  would  not  be  dealing  justly 
with  the  States  or  satisfactory  to  itself.  The  reasons  then  for  desiring  a 
national  or  sectional  conference  of  extension  workers  on  Smith-Lever  funds, 
would  be  as  an  administrator,  first  to  inform  itself  so  that  it  might  do  its 
part  wisely  and,  second,  to  facilitate  exchange  of  thought  among  the  States 
themselves  and  thus  hasten  the  standardizing  of  the  moventent 

This  exchange  of  ideas  among  extension  workers  along  a  common  line 
facilitated  by  a  national  conference  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
from  a  federal  administration  standpoint  It  will  be  appreciated  that 
some  states  when  they  take  part  in  a  national  conference  may  accept 
promptly  and  wholeheartedly  lessons  which  other  states  have  to  teach  which 
they  might  not  so  readily  accept  did  they  come  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone. 

I^t  me  illustrate  by  a  specific  example  why  the  Department  might 
desire  a  conference  on  a  Smith-I^ver  project.  We  will  say  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  no  direct  appropriations  to  put  into  home  eco- 
nomics extension  work,  but  that  every  state  is  carrying  on  extension  work 
in  home  economics  with  Smith-Lever  funds.  Since  the  States  are  using 
Smith-Lever  funds  in  this  phase  of  extension  work  their  projects  must 
necessarily  be  approved  each  year  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We 
will  say  that  the  Department  has  had  little  or  no  experience  in  extension 
work  in  home  economics.     It  has,  however,  a  great  deal  of  subject  matter 
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available  for  extension  work  amoftg  farm  women  and  is  greatly  interested 
in  the  organization  and  coordination  of  that  work.  I>et  us  suppose  that  the 
projects  submitted  to  the  Department  on  home  economics  from  the  various 
States  are  exceedingly  miscellaneous  in  character — plans  for  this  work  be- 
ing as  diverse  as  the  States  from  which  they  come.  Now  the  Department 
at  the  outset  must  tentatively  pass  on  those  projects  as  best  it  can,  but  it 
can  not  with  satisfaction  to  itself  or  with  justice  to  the  movement  continue 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  those  projects  without  some  adequate  knowledge  of 
how  the  matter  is  working  out  in  the  field.  It  may  send  its  agents  to  the 
field  and  inform  itself  as  to  what  is  being  done,  and  find  there,  as  it  us- 
ually does,  both  strong  and  weak  features  of  work  in  the  different  States. 

The  Department  by  such  a  study  may  reach  a  conclusion  for  itself  and 
could  perhaps  follow  its  findings  in  passing  on  projects  for  the  succeeding 
year.  Its  position  would  be  much  stronger,  however,  and  the  findings 
receive  much  more  ready  acceptance,  if  the  States  conferred  together  and 
reached  that  same  conclusion  as  a  result  of  their  joint  deliberations.  When 
the  leaders  of  a  project  come  together  after  a  year's  experience  in  the  field 
and  present  their  methods  and  results,  followed  by  a  questioning  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  strong  and  weak  features  of  the  work,  it  is  possible  usually 
to  draw  a  far  safer  general  conclusion,  very  helpful  in  an  administrative 
way,  in  passing  intelligently  upon  such  projects  when  presented  for  con- 
sideration. 

Of  course  national  conferences  in  the  jmst  and  as  contemplated  for  the 
future  are  desired  only  in  the  case  of  new  and  undeveloped  lines  of  work. 
There  is  little  occasion  for  national  conferences  on  old,  well  established 
lines  of  work,  but  relatively  new  extension  work,  such  as  county  agent  work, 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  and  women's  work,  all  involving  matters  of  or- 
ganisation and  relationship,  will  undoubtedly  need  to  be  considered  in  a 
national  way  a  number  of  times  in  the  future  before  the  work  will  reach 
such  a  stage  that  conferences  of  extension  directors  alone  will  be  sufficient 
to  handle  the  work. 

We  may  summarize  then  by  saying  that  national  conferences  on  ex- 
tension work,  carried  on  with  both  departmental  and  Smith-I-«ever  funds, 
are  believed  essential — the  letter  of  information  or  the  circular  can  not  take 
the  place  of  the  living  conference — both  for  the  information  of  the  De- 
partment and  for  the  information  of  the  States.  They  are  essential  be- 
cause the  work  is  new  and.  because  administrative  responsibility  both  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  and  the  State  necessitates  intelligent  readjustment 
of  the  ])rojects  as  rapidly  as  new  and  sound  information  is  available,  and 
because  upon  the  proper  adjustment  of  these  major  organization  projects 
depends  in  large  measure  the  success  of  all  other  extension  work  of  both  the 
college  and  the  Department. 

Finally,  national  conferences  are  desirable  because  the  extension  work  is 
cooperative,  not  only  cooperative  between  the  I.And-Grant  Colleges  and  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  may  we  not  regard  it  €is  cooi>era- 
tive  between  the  States  themselves. 

Is  not  attendance  at  a  national  conference  the  least  that  a  State  can 
contribute  towards  a  cooperative  enterprise?  A  State  may  be  so  well  or- 
ganized along  extension  lines  that  it  has  nothing  to  learn  from  a  national 
conference,  but  when  it  arrives  at  that  happy  state  ought  it  not  attend  and 
give  freely  of  its  abundance  for  the  benefit  of  its  less  fortunate  sister  states? 
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It  U  desirable  that  the  State  think  not  merely  of  itself  in  the  cooperative 
work  but  of  what  it  can  contribute  to  the  common  good. 

The  chieT  thought  that  I  would  leave  with  you,  however,  is  that  national 
conferences  give  opportunity  for  the  extension  forces  of  the  States  and  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  to  get  together  and  talk  things 
over  fis  frirndK  in  a  friendly  way  and  as  cooperators,  both  desirous  of 
understanding  each  other  and  of  contributing  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability 
toward  the  success  of  a  common  enterprise  for  which  both  are  responsible. 

The  (^iiairmak.  A  Plan  for  Reducing  the  Number  and  for  Ketain- 
ing  the  Value  of  National  Conferences  will  be  presented  by  Director  M.  S. 
McDowell  of  Pennsylvania. 

National  Comfekences  on  Extcnsion  Projects — (6)  A  Plan  ixm  Redcciko 
TUEim  NrMBcas  and  Retaining  theie  Value 

By  M.  S.  McDowell 

Tlie  value  of  carefully  planned  and  well  conducted  conferences  coni- 
|N»Ncd  of  those  engaged  in  different  forms  of  extension  activities,  such  as 
leaders  in  county  work,  club  leaders,  home  economics  workers,  etc.,  is  fully 
rccogniie<l.  Country-wide  conferences  involving  so  large  a  variety  of  proj- 
fTts  naturally  present  many  difficulties.  The  responsibility  of  extension 
directors  to  their  institutions  for  proper  use  of  funds  requires  careful 
consideration  of  the  question  of  expenditure  for  conferences.  This  ques- 
tion involves  not  only  extent  of  funds  but  of  time  of  staff  memliers,  and 
adequate  recompense  for  both  time  and  money. 

The  extension  director  is  directly  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  all 
phases  of  extension  activities.  In  other  words,  he  must  assume  a  distinct 
and  direct  responsibility  in  connection  with  conferences  relating  to  various 
]>hases  of  extension  work.  It  is  desirable  that  he  attend  as  many  of  these 
conferences  as  possible  in  order  that  he  may  keep  in  touch  with  all  exten- 
sion activities.  Effective  conferences  require  first  of  all  a  proper  organiza- 
tion.    Valuable  results  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise. 

It  is  important  and  essential  that  proper  relationships  be  recogniied 
and  maintained.  The  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  experiment  stations  in 
particular,  must  be  recognised  as  playing  a  most  important  role  in  the 
development  of  extension  work.  In  the  final  analysis  the  research  work 
is  the  basis  upon  which  extension  activities  must  be  built  The  extension 
organisation  is  the  channel  through  which  the  practical  results  of  the  re- 
searches of  the  experiment  stations  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  carried  to  the  people  of  the  several  States.  These  research 
institutions  are  responsible  for  the  character  and  authenticity  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  taught  by  extension  instructors. 

There  are,  therefore,  some  questions  which  cannot  well  be  decided  and 
should  not  be  determined  except  by  consultation  with  the  colleges  and  cx- 
|)eriment  stations.  An  illustration  may  tiest  illuminate  this  point.  The 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
has  a  committee  on  extension  organisation  and  policy.  From  time  to  time 
this  committee  has  made  reports  dealing  with  descriptions  and  definitions  of 
terms  used  in  connection  with  extension, work.  Last  year  there  were  adopted 
at  a  conference  representing  one  phase  of  extension  activity,  definitions  of 
some  of  the  same  terms  already  defined  by  the  Association;  but  they  were 
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unlike  those  heretofore  determined.  To  those  engaged  in  that  particular 
field  of  service  those  definitions  apparently  bore  all  evidences  of  authority. 
In  other  words,  one  set  of  definitions  is  likely  to  be  circulated  by  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  and  another  set,  relating  to  the  same  terms  but  differing  in  char- 
acter, by  a  conference  composed  of  certain  employees  of  colleges  and  sta- 
tions.   Such  a  situation  is  intolerable. 

The  program  of  the  county  agent  leaders'  conference  this  year  names 
a  committee  on  legislation  to  consider  existing  state  laws,  and  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  general  committee  a  model  state  law;  also  a  committee 
on  relationships,  to  consider  the  relationships  of  county  agricultural 
agent  work  to  boys*  and  girls'  club  work,  farm  management  demonstrations, 
farmers'  institutes,  extension  schools  and  extension  specialists.  It  is  proper 
that  these  questions  be  discussed  by  such  a  conference,  and  that  action  be 
taken  setting  forth  the  views  of  the  conference,  if  so  desired ;  but  the  action 
of  the  conference  should  not  determine  general  extension  policies.  These 
are  for  the  extension  services'  to  determine.  Again,  there  are  questions  con- 
cerning which  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations  must  determine  the 
policy  to  be  pursued. 

Although  each  phase  of  work  is  a  separate  entity,  all  phases  are,  or 
certainly  should  be,  a  part  of  one  extension  organization,  and  they  must  be 
so  regarded  in  working  out  any  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  extension 
practices  and  methods. 

Another  point  to  be  regarded,  in  the  endeavor  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
scheme  for  conferences,  is  the  attitude  of  mind  to  be  engendered  among 
those  engaged  in  extension  activities.  The  rights  and  relationships  of  the 
'  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  phases  of  work  in  which  it  is 
cooperating  with  departmental  funds  should  be , considered  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  necessity  of  having  the  extension  workers  in  individual  states 
recognize  the  college  by  whom  they  are  employed  as  the  source  of  direction 
must  also  be  considered.  Circumstances  should  be  such  that  extension 
instructors  will  be  led  to  feel  that  the  college  is  the  institution  to  which 
they  must  first  show  fealty.  In  what  direction  does  the  present  method  of 
managing  these  conferences  tend  to  lead  the  minds  of  workers  in  the  several 
fields? 

We  do  not  believe  that  an  annual  country-wide  conference  of  the  various 
lines  of  extension  workers  is  necessary  or  fruitful  of  helpful  results.  With 
so  large  a  conference  the  discussion  is  likely  to  be  too  general  and  fre- 
quently without  application  or  value  to  the  conditions  of  a  large  number  of 
those  present.  Periodic  national  conferences,  every  three  to  five  years, 
would  probably  be  sufficient.  District  conferences,  however,  may  be  held 
annually.  We  believe  district  conferences  offer  more  desirable  opportuni- 
ties for  helpful  discussion. 

The  workers  in  the  several  fields  should  have  freedom  of  initiative 
and  action.  So  far  as  conferences  are  concerned  it  would  seem  that  in  each 
instance  the  conference  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  workers  themselves. 
They  should  have  their  own  organization,  make  their  own  programs  and 
carry  out  their  own  arrangements,  subject  only  to  limitations  in  such 
matters  as  have  a  bearing  beyond  the  particular  field  of  work  in  which 
tliey  are  engaged,  as,  for  instance,  finances  and  certain  general  policies. 
The  workers  in  the  several  fields  should  know  their  own  problems  best 
and  therefore  be  in  a  better  position  to  determine  questions  regarding  con- 
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ferences.  Furthermore,  we  belkTe  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  the  success  of  their  conferences  directly  upon  them.  Conflict  in  the 
arrangement  of  programs,  which  sometimes  occurs,  would  also  be  thus 
avoided. 

With  all  these  factors  in  mind  I  would  suggest,  as  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion: 

(1)  That  national  conferences  of  the  several  groups,  such  as  county 
leaders,  club  leaders,  home  economics  leaders,  etc^  be  placed  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  the  inmiediate  responsibility  resting  with  its 
extension  section.  The  Association  represents  all  allied  agricultural  in- 
terests and  it  is  the  only  organisation  which  offers  a  center  for  cooperative 
effort  which  involves  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

(9)  That  a  country-wide  conference  of  only  one  group  of  workers 
be  held  each  year,  such  conference  to  recur  only  when  all  groups  have  met 
In  other  words,  those  in  charge  of  county  work  would  meet  one  year,  the 
next  year  the  club  leaders  and  so  on  until  each  group  had  met.  Further- 
more, It  seems  to  the  writer  that  such  conferences  should  be  held  at  the  same 
place  as  and  immediately  preceding  the  meeting  of  this  Association.  This 
would  make  it  possible  for  extension  directors  to  attend  these  conferences 
at  very  little  additional  expense  and  also  give  the  general  Association  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  any  recommendations  or  suggestions  that  might  be  made 
by  the  conference. 

(3)  That  the  country  be  divided  into  districts  composed  of  from  six 
to  eiglit  (or  such  number  as  may  seem  best)  contiguous  states  in  which  dis- 
trict annual  conferences  may  be  held.  States  outside  these  several  districts 
may  send  representatives  if  they  so  desire  and  speakers  may  be  brought  in 
from  outside,  if  deemed  advisable. 

(4)  That  the  extension  section  of  the  general  Association  be  authorised 
to  appoint  a  conference  committee  consisting  of  a  representative  from  each 
district  heretofore  suggested.  Tliis  committee  would  Approve  the  program 
of  the  general  conferences  of  the  different  groups  of  workers.  Necessary 
reports  and  recommendations  could  be  made  through  this  committee  by 
the  several  conferences  to  this  section,  and,  after  approval,  be  passed  on  to 
the  general  Association  for  action. 

District  conferences  can  l>e  cared  for  by  tlie  member  of  the  conunittee 
representing  each  district.  In  the  same  way  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions from  any  district  conference  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Association.  It  is  possible  that  the  main  points  brought  out  in  these 
district  conferences  could  be  printed  or  multigraphed  and  distributed  to 
those  desiring  them  so  that  helpful  points  developed  would  be  available  to 
everyone  who  might  be  interested.  It  is  not  the  thought  that  this  com- 
mittee direct  the  conference  except  in  a  very  general  way,  but  that  it  would 
serve  as  a  point  of  contact  between  the  conferences  and  those  next  higher 
in  authority  who  must  assume  responsibility  regarding  questions  which  have 
a  bearing  outside  the  field  of  activity  covered  by  the  several  conferences. 
Although  this  plan  may  at  first  seem  complicated,  it  actually  simplifies 
the  whole  scheme  by  providing  one  organization,  namely,  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  which  becomes, 
as  it  should,  the  clearing  house  for  tfie  various  branches  of  work. 
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Alfeed  Viviak  of  Ohio.  One  clause  in  the  report  of  the  coaimittee 
on  extension  organisation  and  policy,  presented  this  morning  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, provided,  in  case  differences  of  opinion  arose,  that  they  should  be 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.  I  understand  that  as  the  report 
was  originally  drawn  up,  these  differences  of  opinion  were  to  be  taken  up 
first  with  the  committee  on  extension  organisation  and  policy;  but  this  last 
named  committee,  being  composed  of  very  modest  men,  did  not  presume  to 
ask  that  these  matters  be  presented  to  them,  and  so  suggested  tliat  they  be 
presented  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

I  am  authorised  by  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  say 
that  that  committee  is  already  so  loaded  with  duties  that  it  does  not  care 
to  take  up  matters  of  this  kind,  except  as  a  court  of  last  resort.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  suggested  by  that  gentleman  that  all  grievances  be  referred 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  committee  on  extension  organisation  and  policy, 
and  that  only  in  the  event  that  a  grievance  cannot  be  properly  adjusted 
through  the  good  ofSces  of  that  committee  it  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  latter  named 
committee  cares  to  have  formal  action  taken  upon  this  matter,  but  desires 
that  this  statement  be  made  to  the  members  of  the  section  for  their 
guidance. 

On  motion,  the  section  adjourned. 
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Oraduats  8tnd}f 
For  three  years,  H.  P.  Aeksst  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman,  and  Euoixi 
DAvsKPoar  of  Illinois;  for  two  years,  F.  B.  MmcFoan  of  Blissouri  and 
H.  J.  WiBBiR  of  California;  for  one  year,  W.  O.  Thompsov  of  Ohio 
and  Browv  Atiss  of  Tennessee. 

ColUge  Orffanizatian  and  PoHcy 

For  three  years,  Samubl  Atket  of  Nebraska  and  W.  M.  Riooa  of  South 
Carolina;  for  two  years,  R.  A.  Pkaisok  of  Iowa  and  A.  R.  Hiix  of 
Missouri;  for  one  year,  K.  L.  BuTTEanBu>  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman, 
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For  three  years,  Raymond  Pearl  of  Maine,  Chairman;  for  two  years,  H.  P. 

Aemsbt  of  Pennsylvania;  for  one  year,  E.  M.  Febeman  of  Minnesota 
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The  Land-Grant  Colleges,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  and  Agricultural  Extension  Services 

ALABAMA — Auibaica  Polytechnic  iKsrmmE,  Auburn,  C.  C.  Thach, 
President;  B.  B.  Ross,  Dean  Faculty  of  AffHoultural  Sciencee;  J.  F. 
Dtiggar, 'Director  Experiment  Station,  Director  Exteneion  Service;  J.  J. 
Wilmorc,  Dean  Faculty  of  Engineering  and  Mines, 

AORICULTUEAL  AKD   MECHANICAL  COLLEGE   FOS   NeOROES,   Normal.      W.   S. 

Buchanan,  President, 

TusKEOEE  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee  Institute. 
R.  R.  Moton,  Principal;  G,  W,  Carver,  Director  Experiment  Station; 
G,  R.  Bridgeforth,  Director  Agricultural  Department, 

CANkBRAKE     AGRICULTURAL     EXPERIMENT     STATION,     UnUmtOVm.      .f.     M. 

Burgess,  Director. 

ALASKA — Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  Sitka,  Kodiak, 
Rampart,  Fairbanks  and  Matanuska,  C  C.  Georgeson,  Agronomist  tn 
Charge  (Sitka). 

ARIZONA — Uniybrsitt  op  Arusona,  Tucson.  R.  B.  von  KleinSmid, 
President;  It  H.  Forbes,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Ex- 
periment  Station;  E.  P.  Taylor,  Director  Agricultural  Extension 
Service;  6.  M.  Butier,  Dean  College  of  Mines  and  Engineering; 
DeRossette  Thomas,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economies. 

ARKANSAS— UNivBRsmr  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  J.  C.  Futrall,  Presi- 
dent; M.  Nelson,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment 
Station;  W.  C.  Lassetter,  Director  of  Extension  Work;  W.  N.  Glad- 
son,  Dean  College  of  Engineering;  Ruth  Speerstra,  Acting  Head,  Home 
Economics. 
Branch  Normal  College,  Pine  Bluff.    J.  O.  Ish,  Jr.,  Superintendent. 

CALIFORNIA— Universitt  op  Californli,  Berkeley.  B.  1.  Wheeler, 
President;  T.  F.  Hunt,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experi- 
ment Station;  W.  T.  Clarke,  Professor  Agricultural  Extension;  C.  h. 
Cory,  Dean  College  of  Mechanics;  Jessica  Peixotto^  Chairman  of 
Study  List  Committee  on  Home  Economics. 

COLORADO — ^The  State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado,  Fort  Col- 
lins. C.  A,  Lory,  President;  C.  P.  Gillette,  Director  Experiment  Sta- 
tion; H.  T.  French,  Director  Extension  Service;  Inga  M.  K.  AlUsoiiy 
Acting  Head  Department  of  Home  Economics. 

CONNECTICUT— Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs.  C.  L. 
Beach,  President;  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Director  Storrs  Experiment  Station; 
H.  J.  Baker,  Director  Extension  Service;  Maud  E.  Hayes,  Director  of 
Home  Economics. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Experimei{t  Station,  New  Haven.  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  Director. 

DELAWARE— Delaware   College,  Newark.    S.   C.  Mitchell,  President; 
H.  Hayward,  Dean  Department  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment 
Station,  Director  Extension  Service;  Myrtle  V.  Caudell,  Professor  of 
Home  Economics,  Women's  College. 
State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Dover,    W.  C  Jason,  President. 

FLORIDA — Univbrsttt  op  Florida,  Oainesville,  A.  A.  Murphree,  Presi- 
dent; P.  H.  Rolfs,  Deem  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment 
Station,  Director  Extension  Division;  J.  R.  Benton,  Dean  College  of 
Engineering. 
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Flo&ioa  AoRicuLTumAi.  A2CD  Mechakical  Colleoi  fob  Neoboes,  TaUa- 

has$§4,    N.  B.  Yoaiig»  Pr49id0iU, 
OEOROIA-~Gboboia    State    College    or    AoKicuLTumE,    Uxivebert    ar 

Geoboia,  Ath§%$.    A.  M.  Soul^  PreM^nt;  J.  P.  Campbell,  Dir§ctor  Ex- 

t§n$Um  D0partwMnL 

Geoboia  Expeeimemt  Station,  Experiment.    J.  D.  Price,  Director, 

Geobaia  State  Ikdvetbial  College  fob  Colobed  Youthb,  Ukttxbsitt 

OP  Geoboia,  Savannah,    R.  R.  Wright,  PreeidUnt. 
GUAM,  ISLAND  OF— <Suam  A<»icvltubal  Expebimext  Station,  Gnam, 

C.  W.  Edwards,  Awimkal  Huehandmtm  in  Charge. 

HAWAII— College    op    Hawaii,    Honolulu.     A.    L.    Dean,    President; 
Elisabeth  Matthews,  Professor  of  Domestie  Science. 
Hawah  Aobicultubal  Ezpebikbnt  Statiox,  Honolulu,    J.  M.  West- 
gate,  Agronomist  m  Charge;  F.  G.  Kraoss,  Suferimtsndsnt  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Work,  (Haiku). 

SzpEBiMEXT   Station   op  the   Hawahan   Suoab   Plantsbs*   Abbocia- 
TiON,  Honolulu.    H.  P.  Agee,  Director. 

IDAHO— Unitebstty  op  Idaho,  Moscow.  E.  H.  Lindley,  President;  E.  J. 
Iddings,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture;  J.  8.  Jones,  Director  Experiment 
Station;  L.  W.  Fluharty,  Director  Extension  Service  (Boise);  C.  N. 
Little,  Dean  College  of  Engineering;  Jessie  M.  Hoorer,  Professor  of 
Home  Economics, 

ILLINOIS — Univbbsitt  op  Illinois,  Urbitna.  E.  J.  James,  President;  E. 
Davenport,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment  Station, 
Director  Extension  Service;  W.  F.  Handschin,  Vice-Director  of  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service;  C  R.  Richards,  Dean  College  of  Engineer- 
ing; Isabel  Berier,  Director  of  Household  Science. 

INDIANA— PuBOUE  Univebsitt,  LaPagette.  W.  E.  Stone,  President; 
J.  H.  Skinner,  Dean  School  of  Agriculture;  C  G.  Woodbury,  Director 
Experiment  Station,  G.  I.  Christie,  Superintendent  of  Agricultural 
Extension;  C.  H.  Benjamin,  Dean  Schools  of  Engineering;  Mary  L. 
Matthews,  Professor  in  Charge  of  Home  Economics. 

IOWA — Iowa  State  College  op  Agbicultubb  and  Mechanic  Abts,  Ames. 
R.  A.  Pearson,  President  (on  leave  in  service  of  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture);  E.  W.  Stanton,  Acting  President;  C  F.  Curtiss, 
Dean  Division  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment  Station;  R.  K. 
BUss,  Director  Agricultural  Extension;  A.  Marston,  Dean  Dimsion  of 
Engineering;  Catherine  J.  MacKay,  Dean  Division  of  Home  Economict. 

KANSAS — Kansas  State  Agbicultubal  College,  Manhattan.  H.  J. 
Waters,  President;  W.  M.  Jardiae,  Dean  Division  of  Agriculture 
Director  Experiment  Station;  E.  C  Johnson,  Dean  Extension  Division, 
A.  A.  Potter,  Dean  Division  of  Engineering;  Mary  P.  Van  Ziie,  Dean 
Division  of  Home  Economics. 

KENTUCKY— The  Univebsitt  op  Kentucky,  Lexington.  F.  L.  McVey, 
President;  T.  P.  Cooper,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Ex- 
periment Station;  F.  Mutchler,  Director  Agricultural  Extension;  F.  P. 
Anderson,  Dean  College  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering; 

D.  V.  Terrili,  Acting  Dean  College  of  Civil  Engineering. 

The  Kentucky  Nobmal  and  Industbial  Institute  fob  Colobed  Pee- 
SONS,  Frankfort.    G.  P.  Russell,  President. 
LOUISIANA — Louisiana     State     Univebsity     and     Aobicultubal    and 
Mechanical  College,  Baton  Rouge.    T.  D.  Boyd,  President;  W.  R. 
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Dodson,  Dean  College  of  AgricuUwe,  Director  Experiment  StatUme; 
W.  R.  Perkins,  Director  Affriculturtil  BxteneUm  Department;  T.  W. 
Atkinson,  Dean  College  of  Bngitneering ;  Nellie  Fitigerald,  Director  of 
Home  Economice.  Suoab  Expsinakr  Statiok,  Audmbon  Park,  New 
Orleans;  Stats  Expeeibiekt  Statiox,  Baton  Rouge;  Nobth  Louisiana 
ExpsmiKiNT  Station,  Calhoun;  Rick  Experiment  Station,  Crowley, 
W.  R.  Dodson,  Director. 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collbob 
OP  THE  State  op  Louisiana,  Scotland  Heights,  Baton  Rouge,  J,  8. 
Clark,  President, 

MAINE — Univbrsitt  op  Maine,  Orono,  R.  J.  Aley,  President;  L.  S. 
Merrill,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Agricultural  Extensiom 
Service;  C  D.  Woods,  Director  Experiment  Station;  H.  S.  Boardman, 
Dean  College  of  Technology;  Frances  R.  Freeman,  Professor  of  Home 
Economics, 

MARYLAND — ^Maryland  State  College  op  Agriculture,  College  Park, 
A,  F.  Woods,  President;  H.  J.  Patterson,  Director  Experiment  Station; 
T.  B.  Symons,  Director  of  Extension  Service;  T.  H.  Taliaferro,  Dean 
Division  of  Engineering, 

Princess  Anne  Acadejct  for  Colored  Persons,  Eastern  Branch 
OP  THE  Maryland  Statb  College  op  Agriculture,  Princess  Anne, 
T.  H.  Kiah,  Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  AmhersL 
K,  L.  Butterfleld,  President;  W.  P.  Brooks,  Director  Experiment  Sta- 
tion; W.  D.  Hard,  Director  Extension  Service  {on  leave  in  service 
of  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture) ;  A,  D.  Kilham,  Acting 
Director  Extension  Service, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.  R.  C.  Maclaurin, 
President, 

MICHIGAN — Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing,  F.  S. 
Kediie,  President;  R.  S.  Shaw,  Dean  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experi- 
ment Station;  R.  J.  Baldwin,  Director  of  Extension  Work;  G.  W.  Bis- 
sell.  Dean  of  Engineering;  Georgia  L.  White,  Dean  of  Home  Economics 
Division, 

MINNESOTA — University  op  Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  College  op  Agri- 
culture, University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  M.  L.  Burton,  President;  R.  W. 
Thatcher,  Dean  Department  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experiment  Sta- 
tion; E.  M.  Freeman,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Home 
Economics;  A.  D.  Wilson,  Director  Extension  and  Farmers'  Institutes; 
J.  R.  Allen,  Dean  College  of  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

MISSISSIPPI — ^Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Agri- 
cultural College.  W.  H.  Smith,  President;  J.  C.  Robert,  Director 
School  of  Agriculture;  E.  R.  Lloyd,  Director  Experiment  Station, 
Director  Extension  Work;  B.  M.  Walker,  Director  School  of  Engineer- 
ing. 

MnsissiFPi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Agricultural  College; 
McNeill  Branch  Experiment  Station,  McNeill;  Delta  Branch 
Experiment  Station,  StoneviUe;  Holly  Springs  Branch  Experiment 
Station,  Holly  Springs.    E.  R.  Lloyd,  Director. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Alcorn.  L.  J.  Rowan, 
President, 
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MISSOURI— UxivEigiTT  c(w  MiaK>umi,  Columbici,  A.  R.  Hill,  Presidemi; 
F.  B.  Mmnford,  D04m  ColUg^  of  Agriculture,  Director  Bwperimemt 
Station;  A.  J.  Meyer,  Director  Agricultural  EmteneUm  Service;  E.  J. 
McCaustland,  Dean  Faculty  of  Engineering;  Louise  Stanley,  Chairman 
Department  of  Home  Economics, 

UxiTCKsmr  or  Mrasoumi,   School  op  Minbs  and   Mbtallubot,  Rolla, 
A.  L.  McIUe,  Director, 

Minoni  SrtATE  Fruit  ExpcumEKT  Statioh,  Mountain  Grove,   P.  Bvans, 
Director. 
LiKCOLK  iNrmrm,  Jefereon  City.    B.  F.  Allen,  Preeident. 

MONTANA — Montana  State  Colleoi  of  Aoeicultuee  and  Mechanic 
AmTf,  Bozeman,  J.  M.  Hamilton,  President;  F.  B.  Linfleld,  Doom  of 
Agriculture,  Director  Experiment  Station;  F.  S.  Cooley,  Director  Ez- 
teneion  Service;  A.  W.  Richter,  Dean  of  Engineering;  lilla  A.  Haridns, 
Professor  of  Home  EoonowUee. 

NEBRASKA — Univbuitt  of  Nebkaska,  Lincoln,  Samnel  Avery,  Chan- 
cellor; E.  A.  Burnett,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Experi- 
ment Station;  C.  W.  Pugsley,  Director  Agricultural  Extension  Service; 
O.  V.  P.  Stout,  Dean  College  of  Engineering  (on  leave  Army  service); 
O,  J,  Ferguson,  Acting  Dean  College  of  Engineering;  Alice  M.  Loomis, 
Head  Department  of  Home  Economics  (on  leave.  Federal  Board  Voca- 
tional Education);  Julia  Vance,  Acting  Head  Department  of  Home 
Economics, 

NEVADA— UNivEisriT  of  Nevada,  Reno,  W.  E.  Clark,  President;  C  S. 
Knight,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture;  S.  B.  Doten,  Director  Experi- 
ment Station;  C.  A.  Norcross,  Director  Agricultural  Extension;  J.  G. 
Scrugham,  Dean  College  of  Engineering  (on  leave  Army  service); 
Millicent  L.  Sears,  Professor  of  Home  Economics, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — New  Hampshiee  Colleoe  of  Aobicultueb  and  the 
Mechanic  Abtb,  Durham,  R.  D.  Hetzel,  President;  J,  C  Kendall, 
Director  Experiment  Station,  Director  Extension  Work;  F.  W.  Taylor, 
Dean  of  Agriculture;  C.  E.  Hewitt,  Dean  of  Engineering;  Helen 
Knowlton,  Head  Home  Economics  Department, 

NEW  JERSEY — Rutoebs  College  and  the  New  Jebset  State  Univeb- 
8ITY,  New  Brunswick,  W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  President;  J,  G.  Lipman, 
Dean  of  Agriculture,  Director  College  and  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations;  A,  Agee,  Director  Division  of  Extension  in  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics;  A.  A.  Tltsworth,  Dean  of  Engineering, 

NEW  MEXICO — New  Mexico  College  of  Agricultube  and  Mechanic 
Abts,  State  College.  A.  D.  Crile,  President;  F.  Garcia,  Director  Ex- 
periment Station;  A,  C.  Cooley,  Director  Extension  Service;  A,  F. 
Barnes,  Dean  of  Engineering ;  Pearl  C.  Miller,  Professor  of  House- 
hold Economics. 

NEW  YORK — Cornell  UNivERarrr,  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 
TT7RE,  Ithaca.  J,  G.  Schunnan,  President;  A.  R.  Mann,  Dean  College 
of  Agriculture,  Director  (Cornell)  Experiment  Station  and  of  Ex- 
tension; E.  E.  Haskell,  Dean  College  of  Civil  Engineering;  A.  W. 
Smith,  Dean  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  the  Me' 
chanic  Arts;  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Flora  Rose,  In  Charge  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics. 

New    York    Agricultural    Experiment    Station,    Geneva,     W.    H. 
Jordan,  Director. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA— The  North  Casouita  Stats  College  of  Aoucul- 
TUBE  AKD  Enoikeeeiko^  We$t  RaMffk.  W.  C.  Riddick,  President; 
B.  W.  Kilgore,  Director  Agrieultwral  Experiment  Staticne  (Raleigh 
and  Weet  Raleigh),  Director  Bxteneion  Service, 

The  Nboeo  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  Greensboro,  J.  B. 
Dudley,  President. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Agricultural 
College.    E.  F.  Ladd,  President;  C  B.  Waldron,  Dean  of  Agriculture; 

. ,  Director  Experiment  Station,  Director  Extension  Work; 

E.  S.  Keene,  Dean  Department  of  Engineering  and  Physics;  Katherine 
Jensen,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

OHIO— Ohio  State  Univermtt,  Columbus.  W.  O.  Thompson,  President; 
A.  Vivian,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture;  C  S.  Wheeler,  Director  Agri- 
cultural  Eastension  Work;  E.  F.  Coddington,  Acting  Dean  College  of 
Engineering;  Edna  N.  White,  Head  Home  Economics  Department. 
Ohio  Agricultural  Exfbriicbnt  Station,  Wooster.  C.  E.  Tborne, 
Director. 

OKLAHOMA — Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Still^ 
water.  J.  W.  Cantwell,  President;  H.  G.  Knight,  Dean  School  of  Agri- 
culture, Director  Experiment  Station;  J.  A.  Wilson,  Director  of  B^ten- 
sion;  A.  Boyd,  Dean  School  of  Engineering;  Ruth  Michaels,  Dean 
School  of  Home  Economics  (on  leave). 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  Unitersitt,  Langston.  I.  E.  Page, 
President. 

OREGON — Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis.  W.  J.  Kerr, 
President;  A.  B.  Cordlcy,  Dean  School  of  Agriculture,  Director  Ex- 
periment Station;  O.  D.  Center,  Director  Extension  Service;  G.  A. 
Covell,  Dean  School  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts;  Ava  B.  Milam, 
Dean  School  of  Home  Economics. 

PENNSYLVANIA— The    Pennsylvania    State    College,   State   College. 

E.  E.  Sparks,  President;  R.  L.  Watts,  Dean  School  of  Agriculture, 
Director  Experiment  Station;  M.  S.  McDowell,  Director  Agricultural 
Extension;  R.  L.  Sackett,  Dean  School  of  Engineering;  Sara  C.  I/>ve- 
joy.  Director  Department  of  Horns  Economics. 

Institute  op  Animal  Nutrition  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College.    H.  P.  Armsby,  Director. 
PORTO  RICO— UNivERsmr  or  Porto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras  and  Mayaguez. 

F.  G.  Miller,  President;  R.  S.  Garwood,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture, 
Mayaguez;  Grace  J.  Ferguson,  Superintendent  of  Home  Economics, 
Rio  Piedras. 

Porto  Rico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Mayaguez.  D.  W. 
May,  Agronomist  in  Charge. 

Porto  Rico  Insular  Experiment  Station,  JBto  Piedras.    , 

Director. 

RHODE  ISLAND— Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston.  H.  Edwards, 
President;  G.  E.  Adams,  Dean  Department  of  Agriculture;  B.  L.  Hart- 
well,  Director  Experiment  Station;  A.  E.  Stene,  Director  Extension 
Service;  R.  L.  Wales,  Dean  Department  of  Engineering;  Bessie  E. 
Bemis,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA — ^The  Clemson  Agricultural  College  of  South 
Carolina,  Clemson  College.  W.  M.  Riggs,  President;  F.  H.  H.  Cal- 
houn, Director  Agricultural  Teaching;  H.  W.  Barre,  Director  Experi- 
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m§nt  Station;  W.  W.  Long,  Director  Exteimon  Departm^ut;  S.  B. 
Earle,  Director  Engineering  Defkartment. 

Thi  Colobkd  KoftMAL,  iNDUfimiAL,  Agkicultubal  and  Mbchavical 
CoLLioi  OF  South  Caeouxa,  Orangeburg.    R.  S.  WiUdnson,  PreeidsnL 

SOUTH  DAKOTA---S0UTH  Dakota  State  Coluob  or  AomicuLTUBS  avu 
Mechanic  Aets,  Brookings,  £.  C  Perisho,  President;  J.  W.  Wilson, 
Director  Experiment  Station;  G.  W.  Randlett,  Director  of  Ex^^neion 
Division;  Mabel  Ward,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

TENNESSEE— The  UimrEEaiTT  or  Tbnkemee,  Knoxviile.  Brown  Ayres, 
President;  H.  A.  Morgan,  Dean  ColUge  of  Agriculture,  Director  Ex- 
periment Station;  C.  A.  Keffer,  Director  Ptowton  of  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension; C  E.  Ferris,  Dean  College  of  Engineering. 
State  Aoeicultueai.  and  iNOUiTEiAL  Noemai.  School  foe  NEouxt, 
NashvUle.    W.  J.  Hale,  President. 

TEXAS — Aoeicultueai.  and  Mechanical  Collboe  or  Texas,  College 
Station.  W.  B.  Binell,  President;  E.  J.  Kyle,  Dean  School  of  Agri- 
culture; B.  Youngblood,  Director  Experimont  Station;  C  Onsley, 
Director  Extension  Service  (on  leave  in  service  of  Unitod  States  Do* 
partment  of  Agriculture);  T.  O.  Walton,  Acting  Director  Extension 
Service;  J.  C.  Nagle,  Dean  School  of  Engineering. 
Peaieie  View  State  Noemal  and  Indubteial  Collboe,  Prairie  Viem, 
I.  M.  Terrill,  Principal. 

UTAH — The  Aoeicultueal  Collboe  or  Utah,  Logan.  E.  O.  Peterson, 
President;  6.  R.  Hill,  Jr^  Director  School  of  Agriculture;  F.  S.  Harris, 
Director  Experiment  Station;  Jolin  T.  Caine,  HI,  Director  Extension 
Division;  R.  B.  West,  Director  School  of  Agricultural  Engineoring; 
C.  W.  Porter,  Director  School  of  Home  Economics  {on  have);  A.  H. 
Saxer,  Acting  Director  School  of  Home  Economics. 

VERMONT — UNivBEsrrr  or  Veemont  and  State  Aoeicultueal  College, 
Burlington.  G.  P.  Benton,  President  (on  leave  in  European  service, 
National  War  Work  CoumcU);  G.  H.  Perkins,  Acting  PresideiU; 
J.  L.  Hills,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director ^Experimont  Station; 
T.  Bradlee,  Director  Extension  Service;  J.  W.  Votcy,  Dean  College  of 
Engineering;  Bertha  M.  TerriU,  Profeesor  of  Home  Economics. 

VIRGINIA — The  Vieoinia  Aoeicultueal  and  Mechanical  College  and 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg.  J.  D.  Eggleston,  President; 
H.  L.  Price,  Dean  Agricultural  Department;  A.  W.  Drinkard,  Jr^ 
Director  Experiment  Station;  J.  M.  Jones,  Director  Extension  Division; 
L.  S.  Randolph,  Dean  Engineering  Department. 

Vieoinia  Teuck  Expeeimbnt  Station,  Norfolk.  T.  C  Johnson, 
Director. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Aoeicultueal  Institute,  Hampton.  G.  P. 
Phenix,  Acting  Principal;  C.  K.  Graham,  Director  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment and  Extension  Work. 

WASHINGTON— State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  E.  O.  Hol- 
land, President;  G.  Severance,  Acting  Director  Experiment  Station; 
W.  S.  Thornber,  Director  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics  Extension;  Agnes  H.  Craig,  He<id  College  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

WEST  VIRGINIA— West  Vieginla  UniteeSitt,  Morgantown.  F.  B. 
Trotter,  President;  J.  L.  Coulter,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director 
Experiment  Station;  C   R.  Titlow,  Director  Extension  Department; 
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C  R.  Jones,  Detm  College  of  Engineertng;  Rachel  H.  Colwell,  Head 
Home  Eeonomici  Department, 

The  West  Viboikia  Collegiate  Ixstitcte,  Inetitute,    B.  Prillerman, 
President;  A.  W.  Curtis,  Director  Agricultural  Department, 

WISCONSIN— UxivERsiTY  OP  WiscoNsiK,  Madison,  C.  R.  Van  Hise, 
President;  H.  L.  Russell,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Ex- 
periment Station,  Director  Agricultural  Extension  Service;  K.  L. , 
Hatch,  Assistant  Director  Agricultural  Extension  Service;  F.  E. 
Tumeanre,.  Dean  College  of  Engineering;  Abby  L.  Marlatt,  Director  of 
Home  Economics, 

WYOMING — University  op  Wyomiko,  Laramie,  Aven  Nelson,  Acting 
President;  A.  D.  Faville,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Director  Ex- 
periment Station; ,  A,  E.  Bowman,  Director  Extension  Work  in  Agri- 
culture and  Home  Economics;  J.  G.  Fittcrer,  Chairman,  College  of 
Engineering;  Emeline  S.  Whitcomb,  Professor  of  Home  Economics, 
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List  of  Delegates  and  Visitors  in  Attendance 


Alabama t    C  C.  Thach,  J.  F.  Duggar,  delegates;  G.  K.  Malooey,  C  M. 

Mouldin,  visitors. 
Aeicoma:    £.  P.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Jasamine  Chapman  Williams,  visitors. 
AasAifiAs:    J.  C.  Fatrail,  Martin  Nelson,  W.  N.  Oladson,  W.  C.  LASsetter, 

delegates;  J.  E.  McKell,  C  W.  Watson,  S.  P.  Weigart,  visitors. 
Caufobkia:    B.  I.  Wheeler,  T.  F.  Hunt,  C  L.  Cory,  C  B.  lipman,  dele- 
gates. 
CoLoaADo:    C.  A.  Lory,  C  P.  Gillette,  L.  D.  Crain,  H.  T.  French,  A.  A. 

Edwards,  delegates;  Mrs.  H.  T.  French,  C.  G.  Sargent,  visitors. 
CowxEcncuT:    C.  L.  Beach,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  H.  J.  Baker,  delegates;  W.  L. 

Slate,  Jr.,  visitor. 
Delawabk:     H.  Hayward,  A.  R.  CulUnan,  Myrtle  V.  Caudell,  delegates. 
FLoaiDAt    A.  A.  Murphree,  P.  H.  Rolfs,  J.  R.  Benton,  C.  K.  McQoarrie, 

A.   P.   Spencer,   delegates;   Agnes   E.   Harris,   Harriette   B.   Layton, 

Sarah  W.  Partridge,  visitors. 
GfcoioiAt    A.  M.  Soale,  C.  K.  McClelland,  J.  R.  Fain,  Mrs.  Bessie  S.  Wood, 

J.  P.  Campbell,  delegates;  Lois  P.  Dowdle,  Mrs.  Edith  M.  Andrews, 

G.  V.  Cunningham,  C.  G.  Gamer,  J.  K.  Giles,  J.  N.  Harper,  J.  G. 

Oliver,  Miss  Hoyle  Skinner,  J.  T.  Wheder,  visitors. 
Idaho:    E.  H.  Lindley,  L.  W.  Fluharty,  delegates. 
iLuxont    E.    J.    James,    E.    Davenport,    J.    W.    Lioyd,    A.    W.    Nolan, 

Isabel  Bevier,  delegates;  W.  F.  Handschin,  A.  J.-R.  Curtis,  visitors. 
IxDiAKA:    W.  E.  Stone,  J.  H.  Skinner,  C  G.  Woodbury,  G.  I.  Christie, 

delegates;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Stone,  Mary  L.  Matthews,  visitors. 
Iowa:    R.  A.  Pearson,  C  F.  Curtiss,  Catharine  J.  Mackay,  R.  K.  Bliss, 

delegates;  W.  H.  Stevenson,  visitor. 
Kansas:     H.  J.   Waters,  W.   M.  Jardine,  A.   A.   Potter,  E.  C.  Johnson, 

delegates;  I .  W.  Burly,  Walter  Burr,  Wilbur  N.  Mason,  visitors. 
Kbktucky:      F.  L.  McVey,  Geo.  Roberts,  T.  R.  Bryant,  Mary  E.  Sweeny, 

delegates;  W.  H.  Rochester,  visitor. 
Louisiaka:    W.  R.  Dodson,  delegate;  W.  R.  Perkins,  visitor. 
Maikb!    R.  J.  A  ley,  C.  D.  Woods,  H.  S.  Boardman,  delegates. 
Martlaxo:    A.  F.  Woods,  H.  J.  Patterson,  T.  H.  Taliaferro,  T.  B.  Symons, 

F.  B.  Bomberger,  P.  W.  Zimmerman,  Harry  Gwinner,  delegates;  H.  B. 

McDonnell,  P.  F.  Brookens,  R.  L.  Buchanan,  H.  M.  Conolly,  W.  R. 

Mattoon,  G.  P.  Springer,  visitors. 
Massachusetts:    K.  L.  Butterfield,  W.  P.  Brooks,  A.  V.  Osmun,  A.  D. 

Kilham,  W.  D.  Hurd,  H.  W.  Tyler,  delegates;  W.  J.  Beal,  Mrs.  K.  L. 

Butterfield,  Laura  Comstock,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Hurd,  E.  L.  Morgan,  F.  W. 

Rane,  R.  W.  Stimson,  F.  A.  Waugh,  H.  J.  Wheeler,  WUfrid  Wheeler, 

visitors. 
MicHiOAw:    F.  S.  Kedzie,  A.  M.  Brown,  R.  S.  Shaw,  G.  W.  Bissell,  W.  H. 

French,  R.  J.  Baldwin,  delegates;  Mary  E.  Edmonds,  E.  I.  Dail,  C.  E. 

Bement,  visitors. 
Minnesota:    R.  W.  Thatcher,  A.  D.  Wilson,  J.  R.  Allen,  A.  V.  Storm, 

E.   M.   Freeman,   Andrew   Boss,   Mildred   Weigley,   delegates;   J.   C 

Anthony,  Mrs.  A.  V.  Storm,  visitors. 
Mississippi:    W.  H.  Smith,  E.  R.  Lloyd,  delegates;  R.  S.  Wilson,  visitor. 
Missoubi:    a.  R.  Hill,  F.  B.  Mumford,  A.  J.  Meyer,  M.  F.  Miller,  Louise 

Stanley,  delegates;  W.  F.  Cramer,  Price  Lane,  visitors. 
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Montana:    F.  B.  Linfield,  delegate;  W.  J.  Rupert,  visitor. 
Nebeabka:    S.  Avery,  E.  A.  Burnett,  C.  W.  Pugsley,  O.  V.  P.  Stout,  dele- 
gates; Alice  M.  Loomis,  visitor. 
Nevada:    Walter  E.  Clark,  J.  G.  Scnigham,  C.  S.  Knight,    C  A.  Norcross, 

delegates. 
New   Hamwhiee:    R.   D.   Hetael,  J.   C.   Kendall,   C   E.   Hewitt,   Helen 

Knowlton,  F.  W.  Taylor,  delegates. 
New  Jersey:    W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  J.  G.  Lipman,  A.  A.  Titsworth,  Alva 

A  gee,  delegates. 
New  Mexico:    A.  D.  Crile,  Fabian  Garcia,  W.  L.  Elser,  delegates. 
New  Yoek:    W.  H.  Jordan,  A.  R.  Mann,  R.  A.  Emerson,  M.  C  Burritt, 

A.  A.  Johnson,  Alexander  Gray,  G.  A.  Bicker,  delegates ;  C.  W.  Burkett, 

D.  J.  Crosby,  Graham  Lusk,  E.  G.  Montgomery,  W.  C.  Smith,  Bertha  E. 

Titsmouth,  David  Robinson,  G.  A.  Works,  visitors. 
NoBTH  Caeolina:      W.  C.  Riddick,  B.  W.  KUgore,  0.  B.  WilUams,  C.  R. 

Hudson,  delegates;  T.   E.  Browne,  D.  T.  Gray,  J.  M.  Gray,  S.  G. 

Rubinow,  visitors. 
NoftTH  Dakota:    E.  F.  Ladd,  Thomas  Cooper,  delegates. 
Ohio:    W.  O.  Thompson,  C  E.  Thome,  Alfred  Vivian,  E.  T.  Coddington, 

C  S.  Wheeler,  Edria  N.  White,  delegates;   Herbert  Osborn,  A.   E. 

Waller,  visitors. 
Oki^ihoica:    J.   W.   Cantwell,  J.   A.   Wilson,  M.   A.   Beeson,   Emma   A. 

Chandler,  G.  W.  Vincent,  delegates;  C.  W.  Callarman,  F.  L.  Rounsevell, 

visitors. 
Obeoon:    W.  J.  Kerr,  A,  B.  Cordley,  G.  A.  Covell,  delegates;  O.  D.  Center, 

visitor. 
Pennsylvania:    E.  E.  Sparks,  R.  L.  Watts,  R.  L.  Sackett,  M.  S.  McDowell, 

Sara  C.  Lovejoy,  delegates;  William  Frear,  H.  P.  Armsby,  E.  W. 

Bacon,  L.  H.  Dennis,  R.  W.  Heine,  John  Hamilton,  John  D.  Toll, 

John  H.  Washburn,  visitors. 
Porto  Rico:    D.  W.  May,  B.  F.  Andrews,  delegates. 
Rhode   Island:    Howard  Edwards,  B.  L.  Hartwell,  R.  L.  Wales,  A.  B. 

Stene,  delegates. 
South  Carolina:    W.   M.  Riggs,   H.  W.   Barre,  S.  B.   Earle,  Edith  L. 

Parrott,  F.  H.  H.  Calhoun,  Gladys  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  Dora  D.  Walker, 

delegates;   B.    Breland,   Wilson   Gee,  Verd   Peterson,   W.   W.   Long, 

visitors. 
South  Dakota:    E.  C.  Perisho,  G.  W.  Randlctt,  Chas.  McCaffree,  Inc«  B. 

Perisho,  delegates. 
Tennessee:    Brown  Ayres,  H.  A.  Morgan,  C  E.  Ferris,  C.  A.   Keffer, 

Virginia  P.  Moore,  W.  A.  Schoenfcld,  Louise  G.  Turner,  Nellie  Crooks, 

delegates;  Mary  B.  McGowan,  visitor. 
Texas:    W.  B.  Biszell,  B.  Youngblood,  E.  J.  Kyle,  J.  C.  Nagle,  delegates; 

M.  L.  Hayes,  W.  B.  Lanham,  visitors. 
Utah:    E.tl  Peterson,  F.  S.  Harris,  John  T.  Caine,  III,  G.  R.  Hill,  Jr., 

L.  N.  Stohl,  Alice  Ravenhill,  delegates. 
Vermont:    J.  L.  Hills,  Thos.  Bradlee,  Bertha  M.  Terrill,  delegates;  F.  B. 

Jenks,  visitor. 
Virginia:    A.   W.   Drinkard,  Jr.,  L.   S.   Randolph,  J.   M.  Jones,  J.   R. 

Hutcheson.  C.  K.  Graham,  delegates;  C.  G.  Burr,  W.  B.  EUiott,  H.  W. 

Gilbertson,  E.  R.  Hodgson,  R.  W.  James,  R.  E.  Marshall,  R.  T.  Neal, 

C.  Woolsey,  visitors. 
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Waihivotov:    £.  O.  Hollmnd,  Geo.  Seyeranoe,  delegates;  W.  S.  Thomber, 

visitor. 
Wm  VnoixiAx    J.  L.  Coulter,  C  R.  Jones,  C.  R.  Titiow,  Sadie  Gosemao, 

Marion  Hepworth,  delegates;  S.  A.  Cody,  Rachel  H.  Colwell,  B.   B. 

Eidl,  T.  O.  Fling,  N.  T.  Frame,  W.  H.  Gill,  Byrd  PriUennan,  F.  W. 

Stemple,   H.   S.    Vandcrrort,   a    H.   Winkler,   W.    R.    WortUngtoo, 

visitors. 
Wisooxsiw:    H.    L.    Russell,   C    P.    Norgord,    Emma   Conley,   delegates; 

Abby  L.  MarUtt,  £.  D.  Ball,  H.  N.  Goddard,  visitors. 
Wtomino:    H.  T.  Knight,  A.  ^  Bowman,  delegates. 
Umrio  States  DsPARTiaeirT  op  AoaicuLTuiE:    A.  C  True,  delegate;  E.  W. 

Allen,  Mary  A.  Agnew,  C.  H.  Alvord,  H.  W.  Barber,  W.  H.  Beal,  Mrs. 

W.  H.  Beal,  O.  H.  Benson,  G.  A.  Billings,  C.  E.  Chambliss,  V.  K. 

Chestnut,  L.  A.  Clinton,  C.  P.  Close,  L.  C.  Corbett,  Emma  R.  Davisson, 

W.  H.  Evans,  David  Fairchild,  B.  R.  Flint,  C  L.  Goodrich,  A.  B. 

Graham,  D.  D.  Green,  A.  F.  Hawes,  F.  E.  Heald,  I.  W.  Hill,  £.  R. 

Hodson,  W.  A.  Hooker,  H.  B.  Joy,  Bradford  Knapp,  H.  L.  Knight, 

C.  £.  Leighty,  J.  D.  Luckett,  J.  D.  McVean,  O.  B.  Martin,  W.  B. 

Merder,  E.  A.  MiUer,  L.  A.  Miller,  Geo.  E.  Murrell,  £.  H.  Nollas, 

a  H.  Popenoe,  Helmer  RabUd,  R.  W.  Redman,  G.  M.  Rommel,  Marie 

Sayles,  F.   M.  Scales,  William  E.  Schneider,  H.  E.  Schuman,  J.  I. 
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Constitution 


NAME 


This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Association  of  American  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 


OBJECT 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  consideration  and  discussiOB 
of  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  successful  progress  and  administration  of 
the  colleges  and  stations  included  in  the  Association,  and  to  secure  to  that 
end  mutual  cooperation. 

MEMBiaSHIP 

(1)  Every  college  established  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
2,  186d,  or  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30, 
1890,  and  every  agricultural  experiment  statioYi  established  under  state  or 
congressional  authority,  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  last  named  Department  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in 
this  Association. 

(9)  Any  institution  a  member  of  the  Association  in  full  standing  may 
send  any  number  of  delegates  to  the  meetings  of  the  Association.  The  same 
delegate  may  represent  both  a  college  and  a  station,  but  shall  vote  in  only 
one  section,  and  shall  cast  only  one  vote  in  general  sessions.  Other  dele- 
gates may  be  designated  by  an  institution  to  represent  it  in  specified  divi- 
sions of  the  sections  of  the  Association,  but  such  delegates  shall  vote  only 
in  such  divisions  and  no  institution  shall  be  allowed  more  than  one  vote  in 
any  sectional  meeting. 

(3)  Delegates  from  other  institutions  engaged  in  educational  or  ex- 
perimental work  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  or  mechanic  arts  may,  by  a 
majority  vote,  be  admitted  to  conventions  of  the  Association  with  all 
privileges  except  the  right  to  vote. 

(4)  In  like  manner,  any  person  engaged  or  directly  interested  in 
agriculture  or  mechanic  arts  who  shall  attend  any  convention  of  this  Asso- 
ciation may  be  admitted  to  similar  privileges. 

SBCnOKi 

(1)  The  Association  shall  be  divided  into  three  sections:  (a)  a  section 
on  college  work  and  administration,  (6)  a  section  on  experiment  station 
work,  (e)  a  section  on  extension  work,  composed  of  directors  or  superintend- 
ents of  extension  departments  in  tlie  institutitms  in  this  Association,  or  the 
representatives  of  such  departments  duly  and  specifically  accredited  to  this 
section. 

The  section  on  college  work  and  administration  shall  be  composed  of 
the  presidents  or  acting  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities  represented 
in  the  Association,  or  other  representatives  of  such  institutions  duly  and 
specifically  accredited  to  this  section,  and  no  action  on  public  and  admin- 
istrative questions  shall  be  final  without  the  assent  of  this  section. 
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The  section  on  experiment  station  work  shall  be  composed  of  the 
directors  or  acting  directors  of  experiment  stations  represented  in  the 
Association,  or  of  other  representatives  of  such  stations  duly  and  specific- 
ally accredited  to  this  section. 

(9)  Members  of  these  three  sections  (and  no  others)  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  both  in  general  sessions  and  in  the  section  to  which  they  respectively 
belong. 

The  representative  appointed  by  the  United  States  Bareau  of  Educa- 
tion shall  be  assigned  to  the  section  on  college  work  and  administration; 
the  representative  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Station  to  the  section  oo 
experiment  station  work;  and  the  representative  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agricultare  to  either  section  as  he  may  elect  and  the  section 
by  vote  authorize;  but  such  election  once  made  and  authorized  may  not  be 
clu^gcd  during  the  sessions  of  a  given  convention. 

Each  section  may  create  such  divisions  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  find 
desirable,  and  shall  elect  its  own  chairman  and  secretary  for  sectional 
meetings,  whose  names  shall  be  reported  to  the  Association  for  record. 

(3)  Each  section  shall  conduct  its  own  proceedings,  and  shall  keep  a 
record  of  the  same,  and  no  action  of  a  section,  by  resolutk>n  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  valid  until  the  same  shall  have  been  ratifted  by  the  Association  in 
general  session,  and,  in  the  case  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
(1)  shall  also  have  been  approved  by  the  section  on  college  work  and 
administration. 


(1)  This  Association  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  in  every  calendar 
year,  to  be  designated  as  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association.  Special 
meetings  may  be  held  at  other  times,  upon  the  call  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, for  purposes  to  be  specified  in  the  call. 

(2)  The  annual  convention  of  the  Association  shall  comprise  general 
sessions  and  meetings  of  the  sections,  and  provision  shall  be  made  therefor 
in  the  program.  Unless  otherwise  determined  by  vote,  the  Association  will 
meet  in  general  session  in  the  forenoons  and  evenings  of  the  convention  and 
the  sections  in  the  afternoons. 


(1)  The  general  officers  of  this  Association,  to  be  chosen  annually, 
shall  be  a  president,  five  vice-presidents,  a  bibliographer,  and  a  secretary, 
who  shall  also  be  treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  five  members, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  by  the  section  on  college  work  and  adminis- 
tration and  two  by  the  section  on  experiment  station  work;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  a  member  chosen  by  either  section  need  not  be  a  member  of  that 
section.    The  Executive  Committee  shall  choose  its  own  chairman. 

(2)  Each  section  shall,  by  ballot,  nominate  to  the  Association  in  gen- 
eral session  for  its  action  a  chairman  and  a  secretary  for  such  section. 

(3)  The  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  bibliographer  of  this 
Association  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  upon  nomination  made  upon  the  floor 
of  the  convention,  and  shall  hold  office  from  the  close  of  the  convention  at 
which  they  are  elected  until  their  successors  shall  be  chosen. 

(4)  Any  person  being  an  accredited  delegate  to  an  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association,  or  an  officer  of  an  institution  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  in  full  standing  at  the  time  of  elecUon,  shall  be  eligible  to  office. 
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DTTTIEB   OF   OFFICEBS 

(1)  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  perform  the  duties  which 
usually  devolve  upon  their  respective  offices. 

(9)  The  president  shall  deliver  an  address  at  the  annual  convention 
before  the  Association  in  general  session. 

(3)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  determine  the  time  and  place  of 
the  annual  conventions  and  other  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  shall 
between  such  conventions  and  meetings  act  for  the  Association  in  all  matters 
of  business.  It  shall  issue  its  call  for  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation not  less  than  sixty  days  before  the  date  on  which  they  are  to  be 
held,  and  for  special  meetings  not  less  than  ten  days  before  such  date.  It 
shall  be  charged  with  the  general  arrangements  and  conduct  of  all  meetings 
called  by  it.  It  shall  designate  the  time  and  place  of  the  convention.  It 
shall  present  a  well-prepared  order  of  business,  of  subjects  for  discussion, 
and  shall  provide  and  arrange  for  the  meetings  of  the  several  sections. 
The  subjects  provided  for  consideration  by  each  section  at  any  convention 
of  the  Association  shall  concentrate  the  deliberations  of  the  sections  upon 
not  more  than  two  lines  of  discussion,  which  lines,  as  far  as  possible,  shall 
be  related.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  worlsing  time  of  any  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  shall  be  confined  to  miscellaneous  business. 

FIKAKCI8 

At  every  annual  convention  the  Association  in  general  session  shall  pro- 
vide for  obtaining  the  funds  necessary  for  its  legitimate  expenses  and  may, 
by  appropriate  action,  call  for  contributions  upon  the  several  institutions 
eligible  to  membership;  and  no  institution  shall  be  entitled  to  representa- 
tion or  participation  in  the  l)eneftts  of  the  Association  unless  such  institution 
shall  have  made  the  designated  contribution  for  the  year  previous  to  that 
in  and  for  which  such  question  of  privilege  shall  rise,  or  shall  huve  said 
payment  remitted  by  the  unanimans  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

AMEKDMEKTS 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  convention  of  the 
Association  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegates  present,  if  the  number  con- 
stitute a  quorum;  provided,  that  notice  of  any  proposed  amendment, 
together  with  the  full  text  thereof  and  the  name  of  the  mover,  shall  have 
been  given  at  the  next  preceding  annual  convention  and  repeated  in  the  call 
for  the  convention.  Every  such  proposition  of  amendment  shall  be  subject 
to  modification  or  amendment  in  the  same  manner  as  other  propositions, 
and  the  final  vote  on  the  adoption  or  rejection  shall  be  talcen  by  yeas  and 
nay?  of  the  institutions  then  and  there  represented. 

RUUSS    or    OBDER 

(1)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  charged  with  the  order  of  busi- 
ness subject  to  special  action  of  the  convention,  and  this  committee  may 
report  at  any  time. 

(9)  All  business  or  topics  proposed  for  discussion  and  all  resolutions 
submitted  for  consideration  of  the  convention  shall  be  read  and  then  re- 
ferred, without  debate,  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  be  assigned  positions 
on  the  program. 
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(3)  Speakers  invited  to  open  discassion  shall  be  entitled  to  tirentr 
minutes  each. 

(4)  In  i^neral  discussions  tlie  ten-minute  rule  shall  be  enforced. 

(6)  No  speaker  shall  be  recogniied  a  second  time  on  any  one  subject 
while  any  delegate  who  has  not  spoken  desires  to  do  so. 

(6)  The  boars  of  meeting  and  adjournment  adopted  with  the  general 
program  shall  be  closely  observed,  unless  changed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  delegates  present 

(7)  The  presiding  officer  shall  enforce  the  parliamentary  rules  usoal 
in  such  assemblies  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing. 

(8)  Vacancies  which  may  arise  in  the  membership  of  standing  com- 
mittees by  death,  resignation,  or  separation  from  the  Association  of  ; 
hers  shall  be  filled  by  the  committees  respectively. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Thirty- First  Annual  Convention 

of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 

Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 


MINUTES  OF  THE  GENERAL  SESSIONS 

MOENIKO    SE88IOK,    WEDNESDAY^    NOVEMBER    14,    1917 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9^  A.  M.  at  the  New  Wiiiard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  president.  President  K.  I^  Butterfieid  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  President  A.  D.  Crlle  of  the  New  Mexico  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  President.  The  Chair  knows  of  no  parliamentary  order  that 
gives  it  the  right  to  bring  up  a  question  of  personal  privilege,  but  its  oc- 
cupant wishes  to  state  at  the  outset  that  he  feels  that  in  one  sense  he  is 
here  under  false  pretenses.  The  fact  of  his  presence  came  about  pre- 
sumedly because  it  was  expected  that  the  Association  would  be  the  guests 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  October.  For  reasons  that 
hardly  need  explanation,  the  plans  for  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  college  reluctantly  were  given  up  and  necessarily  the  Associa- 
tion changed  its  plans.  We  had  looked  forward  not  only  to  our  celebration 
but  to  the  opportunity  of  greeting  you  as  our  guests.  We  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  this  postponed  celebration  may  be  held  and 
that  we  may  then  welcome  you. 

Unless  there  is  objection  the  Secretary  will  make  out  the  roll  of  the 
convention  from  registration  cards  and  credentials. 

The  first  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  will  be  submitted  by  its  chairman,  ^President  W.  O.  Thompson  of  the 
Ohio  State  University. 

W.  O.  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  the  Executive  Committee  has  no 
written  report  to  present  at  this  moment  but  will  present  such  from  time  to 
time. 

The  President.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  will  be  submitted  by 
Dean  J.  L.  Hills  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer 

November  15,  1916  to  November  14,  1917 

receipts 

To  balance  on  hand,  Washington  meeting $   193  93 

To  50  dues  from  colleges  at  $35 1,750  00 

To  50  dues  from  stations  at  990 1,000  00 

To  refund  by  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  on  account  of 

Graduate  School  of  Agriculture  30  93 

To  certificate  of  deposit  for  $1,000  of  February  18,  1916,  with 

15  months'  interest    1,050  89 

Totel   receipts    $3,955  05 

Disbursements  as  per  statement  3^1  98 

Balance  on  hand  November  14,  1917  $  673  07 
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UOfrnfllMINTi 

Executive  committee   $  T8S  88 

Joint  coomiittee  on  publication  of  research  683  17 

Secretary-treasurer     37  88 

Proceedings  thirtieth  convention   (printing,  stenographic  service, 

editing,  expressage,  postage,  badges,  placards,  etc) 1,797  67 

Total  disbursements   $3,981  98 


Cash  on  hand,  November  14,  1917 $  673  07 

Certiflcate  of  deposit  (City  Trust  Co.,  January  24,  1916) 3,000  00 

Twenty-two  months*  interest  at  4%  on  fS,000  (Nov.  24) 890  00 

Total  assets    $3,893  07 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  treasurer  was  referred  to  an  auditing 
committee  consisting  of  President  W.  J*  Kerr  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  and  Dean  Alfred  Vivian  of  the  Ohio  SUte  University,  which,  later, 
reported  as  follows  t 

RiFoar  or  Auutiko  Commtrsb 

The  auditing  conunittee  has  examined  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer 
and  found  the  same  to  be  correct  It  finds  all  vouchers  properly  receipted 
and  on  file.  It  also  finds  a  bank  balance  as  stated  of  $673.07,  and  finds  in 
the  treasurer's  hands  a  certificate  of  deposit  for  $3,000,  dated  January  94, 
1916,  bearing  simple  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  percent  per  annum. 

W.  J.  Kmr, 

ALFmiD  ViVIAK, 

AudiUt^  OommitU4t. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  auditing  committee  was  received  and 
adopted. 

The  PiKsnxKT.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  graduate  study  will 
now  be  presented  by  its  chairman.  Director  H.  P.  Armsby  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

Report  op  the  Commiitse  on  GmAouATE  Study 

In  its  report  to  the  Convention  of  1916  your  committee  called  attention 
to  the  decline  in  the  attendance  upon  the  Graduate  Summer  School  of  Agri- 
culture at  its  more  recent  sessions  and  attempted  to  indicate  some  of  the 
probable  causes  of  this  decline.  It  did  not  at  that  time,  however,  fed 
prepared  to  make  any  specific  recommendations  concerning  the  future 
policy  of  the  Association  as  regards  the  school,  but  did  recommend  that 
the  session  which  in  the  ordinary  course  would  have  been  held  in  the  summer 
of  1918  be  postponed  for  a  year. 

Since  that  time  the  situation  has  been  radically  changed  by  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  Large  numbers  of  the  faculties  of  tiie 
institutions  from  which  the  instructors  for  the  summer  must  be  chiefly 
drawn  are  engaged  in  war  activities  of  one  sort  or  another,  while  the  ranks 
of  the  potential  student  have  been  decimated  by  voluntary  enlistment  and 
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by  the  operation  of  the  so-called  "selective"  draft  It  seems  very  doubtful, 
therefore,  whether  a  successful  session  upon  the  old  plan  could  be  held 
under  existing  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand  this  does  not  seem  an  opportune  time  for  any 
radical  change  of  policy.  The  committee  has  considered  at  some  length 
several  suggestions  as  to  means  by  which  the  Association  might  promote 
graduate  study  and  research  in  agriculture.  It  fully  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  that  object.  The  net  result  of  its  discussions,  however,  has 
been  to  impress  upon  it  the  impossibility  of  forecasting  either  the  needs 
or  the  possibilities  of  the  immediate  future  and  in  particular  of  the  post- 
bellum  period.  Under  existing  conditions,  the  committee  believes  a  wait- 
ing policy  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom.  It,  therefore,  recommends  that  the 
subject  be  again  postponed  and  that  no  steps  be  taken  towards  holding 
another  session  of  the  Graduate  Summer  School  prior  to  the  next  conven- 
tion of  the  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  committee, 

H.  P.  Armsbt,  ChairTnan, 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  graduate  study  was  received. 

The  Pbesidext.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture will  now  be  presented  by  its  chairman.  Director  A.  C.  True  of  the 
States  Relations  Service  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Report  of  Committee  ox  Instructiok  ik  Agriculture 

Immediately  following  the  1916  meeting  of  the  Association,  the  com- 
mittee decided  that  during  the  ensuing  year  it  would  make  a  study  of 
**College  Teaching  in  Agriculture  with  Particular  Reference  to  the  Im- 
provement of  Methods,"  with  a  view  of  making  some  recommendations  to 
the  Association  at  this  Convention. 

Steps  were  promptly  taken  to  carry  out  the  contemplated  plan  and, 
after  considerable  correspondence  between  members  of  the  committee  as 
to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  investigation,  it  was  agreed  that  as  in 
former  years.  Professor  D.  J.  Crosby  of  Cornell  University  would  be 
asked  to  collect  the  necessary  data,  visit  such  institutions  as  were  found 
definitely  to  be  considering  measures  for  improving  the  quality  of  their 
teaching  and  assist  in  preparing  the  report.  In  accordance  with  this  plan, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  sent  questionnaires  to  the  executive  officers 
of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  many  of  whom  expressed  great  interest 
in  the  investigation  and  took  pains  to  compile  full  and  accurate  data. 

By  the  first  of  April  fully  one-third  of  the  institutions  had  sent  in  their 
replies  to  the  questionnaire  and  everything  looked  favorable  to  the  secur- 
ing of  much  valuable  material  for  the  use  of  the  committee.  Then  came 
the  declaration  of  war.  Immediately  the  work  of  all  of  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  was  to  a  large  extenf  changed.  Students  and  members  of  faculties 
were  volunteering  or  were  taking  up  emergency  agricultural  work.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  there  would  be  no  further  opportunity  for 
studying  the  methods  of  teaching  in  these  institutions  under  conditions 
anything  like  normal  ones.  Upon  the  advice  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, supported  by  the  opinions  of  other  members,  Mr.  Crosby  gave  up  the 
work  on  the  report  for  this  year. 

The  committee,  therefore,  has  no  report  to  offer,  except  to  urge  that 
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now  more  than  ever  before  it  is  important  that  careful  attention  be  given 
to  measures  for  improving  the  quality  of  the  teaching. 

The  committee  considers  such  measures  urgent  at  this  time  because 
of  the  greater  relative  burden  laid  upon  agriculture  since  the  dedaratioD 
of  war.  Agriculture  has  always  been  important,  but  it  has  never  before 
occupied  a  place  of  such  relative  prominence  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  people. 
In  this  country  and  abroad,  agriculture  is  now  recognised  to  be  of  im- 
portance second  only  to  the  military  service,  even  under  war  conditions. 
On  this  account  there  is  a  heavier  burden  of  responsibility  upon  the  young 
men  of  our  Agricultural  Colleges — students  and  graduates  alike — ^who  have 
not  been  called  to  military  service.  The  burden  is  greater  not  only  because 
of  the  demand  for  greater  production,  but  also  because  of  the  smaller 
number  of  young  men  available  for  positions  as  teachers,  as  specialists  and 
as  organisers  in  field  demonstration  work.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  impor- 
tant that  the  agricultural  college  students  who  are  not  yet  subject  to  the 
draft,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  excused  from  military  service,  remain 
in  college  and  make  the  best  of  every  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves 
for  these  heavier  burdens,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Colleges  of  Agri- 
culture not  only  to  urge  this  point  of  view  but  to  provide  for  these  young 
men  the  best  teaching  and  the  most  thorough  training. 

Attention  to  measures  for  improving  the  methods  of  teaching  are 
also  relatively  important  at  this  time  because  of  the  increased  demand  for 
trained  teachers  of  agriculture,  due  to  the  enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Vocational  Education  Bill.  The  new  work  in  schools  below  college  grade, 
growing  out  of  the  federal  aid  given  by  the  Smitli-Hugbes  Act,  will  create 
a  demand  for  several  hundred  teachers  of  agriculture  with  training  equiv- 
alent to  graduation  from  an  agricultural  college.  In  the  few  States  that 
have  been  giving  financial  aid  to  schools  employing  trained  teachers  of 
agriculture,  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  upwards  of  a  thousand 
trained  young  men  in  such  schools.  This  teaching  force  has  been  greatly 
depleted  as  a  result  of  voluntary  enlistment  and  of  the  military  draft, 
with  the  result  that  even  now  it  is  apparent  that  some  scho<ri  authorities 
have  been  forced  to  accept  lower  standards  of  training  than  were  formerly 
required  of  teachers  of  agriculture.  This  is  a  condition  that  imposes  a 
heavy  burden  upon  our  institutions  to  counteract  and  it  is  dout^tful  whether 
they  will  be  able  fully  to  counteract  it  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  ttiat 
tliey  can  immediately  fill  the  places  of  those  who  have  gone  into  military 
service  with  other  fully  trained  young  men,  but  they  can  do  much  to  pre- 
vent the  serious  lowering  of  standards  by  increasing  their  facilities  for 
training  undergraduates  for  the  teaching  profession,  by  conducting  emer- 
gency courses  for  teachers  now  in  service  and  by  the  intensive  training  along 
agricultural  lines  of  college  graduates  in  arts  and  science  courses. 

The  committee  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  not  within  a  decade  has 
there  been  a  time  so  favorable  for  giving  serious  attention  to  measures 
for  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  In  the  colleges  themselves  as  the 
present  war  emergency  affords.  During  the  past  15  or  00  years  nearly 
every  agricultural  college  in  the  country  has  been  worldng  at  high  pressure. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  been  growing  more  rapidly  in  enrollment  than  in 
teaching  staff  and  equipment  The  result  has  been  crowded  classrooms, 
large  laboratory  sections,  many  liours  in  class  and  laboratory  for  teachers 
with  correspondingly  few  hours  for  preparation,  and  too  much  of  a  tend- 
ency to  get  things  done  somehow,  whether  well  done  or  not    Just  now 
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there  seons  to  be  a  breathing  spell  so  far  as  the  resident  teaching  work  is 
concerned.  There  are  probably  30  percent  less  students  than  last  year; 
the  classrooms  are  less  crowded;  the  sections  are  smaller  and  the  number 
of  students  each  instructor  is  required  to  teach  has  in  many  cases  decreased. 
The  present  time  seems,  therefore,  to  be  opportune  to  consider  how  we 
have  been  doing  things  and  how  we  may  do  them  to  better  advantage. 

In  this  self-examination,  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  preparing  teachers 
of  agriculture  for  the  public  schools,  strong  departments  of  agricultural 
education  are  almost  indispensable.  Where  such  departments  are  now 
maintained  it  has  been  found  that  they  exert  a  very  wholesome  influence 
upon  the  college  courses  offered.  They  usually  hold  memberships  on  im- 
portant faculty  committees  dealing  with  educational  policy,  and  in  some 
of  the  colleges  they  have  been  asked  to  study  the  work  done  by  other  de- 
partments and  to  offer  suggestions  for  improvement  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing. Sometimes,  also,  the  students  who  have  had  work  in  these  departments 
and  have  thus  acquired  high  ideals  of  what  constitutes  good  teaching,  bring 
indirect  influence  to  bear  upon  other  departments  to  improve  the  quality 
of  tlieir  teaching. 

In  the  teaching  of  agriculture  there  are  three  aspects  that  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  view — ^the  practical,  the  scientific  and  the  professional. 
Most  of  the  instructors  in  the  agricultural  colleges  have  been  well  prepared 
in  the  practical  and  scientific  phases  of  agriculture,  but  no  particular 
attention  has  been  paid  to  their  professional  training.  Almost  any  bright 
young  man,  a  graduate  of  an  agricultural  college,  could  get  a  position  as 
instructor  in  an  agricultural  college  or  would  be  reconunended  for  a  teach- 
ing position  in  a  secondary  school.  A  fair  proportion  of  these  young 
graduates  have  done  well  as  teachers,  but  they  have  succeeded  in  spite  of 
the  lack  of  professional  training.  The  percentage  and  degree  of  successes 
might  have  been  much  larger  if  the  professional  training  had  been  pro- 
vided. No  matter  how  well  manned  and  equipped  the  subject-matter 
departments  of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  may  be,  they  need  the  help  of 
strong  departments  of  agricultural  education,  not  only  in  the  training  of 
undergraduates  for  teaching  positions  but  also  in  improving  the  quality 
of  teaching  within  the  subject-matter  departments. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  departments  of  education  that  are  charged  with 
teaching  methods  in  agriculture,  unless  closely  associated  with  strong 
subject-matter  departments  in  agriculture,  are  apt  to  stress  the  professional 
phases  and  lose  sight  of  the  scientific  and  the  practical.  They  need  and 
their  students  need  to  be  close  to  the  sources  of  inspiration,  close  to  the 
men  who  are  teaching  agriculture.  In  other  words,  it  will  not  be  a  good 
thing  for  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  agriculture  to  get  their 
scientific  and  practical  training  in  one  institution  and  their  training  in 
methods  of  teaching  in  another,  to  get  agriculture  in  a  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  teaching  methods  in  agriculture  in  an  arts  college  or  a  normal 
school. 

Strong  departments  of  agricultural  education  will  be  needed  under 
the  administration  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  order  to  give  the  Colleges 
of  Agriculture  the  position  they  sliould  occupy  in  the  training  of  teachers 
of  agriculture.  Unless  these  colleges  take  up  the  teacher-training  work 
actively  at  the  present  time,  the  funds  provided  for  this  work  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  are  likely  in  many  States  to  be  divided  among  a  number 
of  institutions,  including  some  of  relatively  low  grade  and  poor  equipment. 
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with  the  result  that  our  whole  system  for  training  teachers  of  agriculture 
will  be  fundamentally  weak.  Our  institutions  ought  to  possess  a  dear 
leadership  in  this  field  and  they  cannot  secure  this  unless  they  adequately 
equip  their  departments  of  agricultural  education. 

Briefly,  then,  the  committee  would  recommend  that  immediate  and 
serious  attention  be  given  to  means  for  improving  the  quality  of  teaching 
in  college  courses  in  agriculture,  and,  as  one  of  the  means  to  that  end,  it 
would  urge  the  development  of  strong  departments  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

A.  a  Tiua, 

J.   F.   DOOOAB, 

T.  F.  HuwT, 

A.    C    MOKAHAK^ 

A.  V.  Snmx, 
H.  J.  Watkbs, 

Commute. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture 
was  received, 

A.  C  Taui.  The  Association  has  usually  printed  separates  of  the 
report  of  this  committee  in  advance  of  the  issuance  of  the  Proceedings. 
In  this  instance  the  report  is  so  short  that  I  will  undertake  to  have  mimeo- 
graphed copies  prepared  and  sent  to  the  ditferent  institutions  throughout 
the  country. 

The  PiKsiDiNT.  The  report  of  the  bibliographer  will  now  be  offered 
by  Director  A.  C.  True. 

Repobt  of  the  BnuooEAPHEm,  1917 

AoiICITLTUmAL   LiTSmATUBI    AKD  THE   WaB 

In  November,  1916,  an  editorial  appeared  in  the  Experiment  Station 
Record  showing  the  changes  effected  by  the  war  in  the  work  of  agricultural 
institutions  and  in  the  character  and  quantity  of  foreign  sdentiflc  literature. 
The  year  that  has  since  elapsed  has  not  materially  altered  the  situation, 
whose  main  features  are  briefly  summarised  in  the  following  extracts.' 

'niie  standard  journals  come  less  frequently  and  some  have  been  sus- 
pended. Many  of  the  research  articles  now  published  relate  to  work  done 
prior  to  the  war,  rather  than  current  investigation;  and  summaries  of 
old  work  are  common,  to  point  out  the  practical  application  of  the  results. 
The  more  strictly  scientific  publications  ....  show  a  much  reduced  sixe. .... 
Nearly  all  the  Belgian  literature  has  ceased  entirely.  .  .  .  The  agricultural 
literature  from  France  has  considerably  diminished.  Practically  no  scien- 
tific literature  has  been  received  from  Germany  since  June;,  1916.  .  .  .  The 
Italian  literature  shows  less  variation  from  the  previous  subject-matter 
than  does  the  French,  German  and  English." 

As  far  as  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  concerned,  the  chief 
developments  of  the  past  year  have  been  an  increased  uncertainty  in  the 
receipt  of  scientific  literature  from  Europe  and  an  increased  use  of  review 
journals  published  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  in  those  sciences 
in  which  German  bibliographical  work  was  formerly  our  chief  reliance. 
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When  the  above  quoted  statement  was  made,  there  seemed  reason  to 
hope  that  more,  rather  than  fewer,  of  the  German  scientific  periodicals 
might  reach  this  country.  Through  occasional  reviews  in  such  organs  as 
those  published  bj  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  in  Rome,  it 
was  known  that  at  least  some  of  these  still  continued  publication  in  Ger- 
many. Our  entry  into  the  war,  however,  has  put  an  end  to  all  expectation 
that  any  exchanges  may  come  through  and  has  rendered  subscripticms  im- 
possible. Difficulties  of  transportation  have  added  to  the  uncertainty  of  ob- 
taining in  this  country  an  adequate  representation  of  the  material  actually 
published  in  Europe.  The  Smithsonian  Exchange  service,  through  which 
many  of  the  publications  of  European  scientific  societies  reach  this  country, 
suspended  shipments  in  1914  but  resumed  them  after  a  few  months  and  has 
recently  received  consignments  from  most  of  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe  except  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia.  Of  course  the 
quantity  and  frequency  of  these  receipts  are  much  diminished. 

Before  war  conditions  made  this  impossible,  German  scientific  review 
journals  could  be  counted  on  to  cover  the  current  world  literature  of  their 
special  subjects  in  minute  and  thorough  fashion,  but  while  the  final  numbers 
that  reached  this  country  in  1916  were  valuable  as  a  guide  to  Qerman  publi- 
cations, it  was  dear  that  even  should  they  continue  to  come  they  could  no 
longer  be  depended  on  to  cover  the  larger  field.  By  the  absence  of  these 
accustomed  guides  and  by  tlieir  inability  to  maintain  the  former  standard, 
the  production  and  use  of  similar  reviews  published  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England  have  been  greatly  stimulated.  **Chemical  Abstracts," 
for  example,  has  attained  a  place  even  more  important  than  before,  while 
"Abstracts  of  Bacteriology"  and  "Physiological  Abstracts"  have  made 
auspicious  beginnings.  The  absence  of  the  former  accustomed  channels  for 
publication  has  undoubtedly  also  contributed  to  the  success  of  a  number  of 
scientific  journals  recently  inaugurated  for  the  publication  of  original  woric 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England.  In  the  United  States  the  literature 
of  scientific  investigation  and  research  bearing  upon  agriculture  has  shown 
considerable  increase. 

While  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  scientific  literature  of  agriculture 
is  important,  yet  the  vitally  significant  change  in  agricultural  printing  has 
been  in  the  creation  of  a  mass  of  popular  "emergency"  literature  of  a  com- 
paratively new  sort,  exhortation  and  precept  cast  into  pictorial,  mimeo- 
graphed or  printed  form,  bulletins,  posters,  circular  letters  and  what  not, 
as  seemed  best  calculated  at  the  moment  to  arrest  attention  and  provolse 
Immediate  action.  That  such  methods  have  been  used  in  other  countries  as 
well  as  our  own  may  be  inferred  from  some  fragments  that  have  reached 
us.  Existing  institutions  have  adopted  or  intensified  emergency  methods 
of  presenting  facts  or  advice  concerning  food  production  and  conservation. 
State  councils  of  defense  and  public  safety  committees  have  joined  in  the 
work  and  many  local  organizations  which  have  sprung  into  existence  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  on  the  message  have  not  failed  to  contribute  their 
typographical  bit  to  the  good  cause.  The  daily  press,  too,  has  never  before 
been  used  to  so  great  an  extent  in  spreading  information  on  food  produc- 
tion and  conservation. 

Fortunately  the  moment  of  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  found  this  country  provided  with  a  machinery  organized  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  which  was  prepared  to  transmit  the  agricultural  message 
Id  an  authoritative  way  through  responsible  agents  to  the  man  and  woman 
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in  the  field  and  in  the  home.  Very  extensive  use  has  been  made  of  tbe 
•enioes  of  county  agricultural  and  home  demonstration  agents  in  pro- 
ducing unity  and  timeliness  of  action  tlirougbout  the  land.  Extensive  as 
they  are  printed  matter  and  multigraphed  material,  whether  issued  by  tlie 
alleges  and  stations*  state  or  county  councils  of  defense  or  other  or- 
ganisations, indicate,  rather  than  reveal,  the  varied  and  far  extending 
activities  of  tbe  colleges  and  stations  and  their  agents  in  safeguarding  and 
guiding  the  country  in  the  national  emergency. 

To  form  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  material  of  this  kind  that  has 
been  issued  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war  would  be  almost  im- 
possible and  an  etfort  to  make  such  a  collection  complete  would  hardly 
serve  a  useful  purpose  other  than  that  of  future  historical  interest  Yet 
no  one  who  has  bad  occasion  to  observe  recent  emergency  literature  of  food 
production  and  conservation  in  however  limited  a  way  can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  its  endless  variety  in  form  of  presentation  and  its  endless 
repetition  of  subject-matter.  Both  the  variety  and  repetition  have  been 
a  necessary  outcome  of  the  imperative  need  that  has  existed  for  vividness 
of  presentation  and  haste  in  distribution  in  order  to  secure  the  desired 
result  of  prompt  action.  Thus  far,  there  has  been  time  only  to  a/oae  ixpatk 
any  promising  medium  without  weighing  the  eiTectiveness  of  one  form 
against  another.  Nor  has  there  been  time  to  examine  what  one's  neighbors 
had  done  or  were  doing  with  a  view  to  avoiding  unnecessarj  under- 
takings. The  situation  has  in  fact  demanded  a  certain  measure  of  duplica- 
tion. 

It  is,  of  course,  inevitable  that,  issued  in  haste  and  distributed  broad- 
cast from  ditferent  sources,  some  of  this  literature  should  have  proved 
ineffective  for  its  purpose,  that  its  very  volume  has  been  bewildering,  and 
that  there  have  been  contradictory  statements  and  ill-considered  appeals 
which  have  produced  confusion  or  resentment  instead  of  enlightenment 
and  inspiration.  The  situation  fortunately  no  longer  justifies  tlie  same 
degree  of  duplication  of  effort  or  breathless  haste  of  issue  and  distribution. 
It  is  now  possible  to  foresee  for  a  sufficiently  extended  period  the  subjects 
which  will  claim  attention  and,  therefore.  It  will  be  possible  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  to  plan  for  the  advantageous  use  of  existing  and  available 
material  as  well  as  for  the  preparaticm  of  such  new  matter  as  may  be 
needed.  The  variety  in  form  and  subject  of  what  has  been  issued  gives 
ample  opportunity  for  mature  and  well  considered  selection  of  suitable 
forms  of  presentation  and  will  be  valuable  as  a  guide  to  the  formulation  of 
more  definite  principles  by  which  future  actirities  may  be  guided. 

On  motion,  tbe  report  of  tbe  bibliographer  was  received. 

The  PussTiHeNT.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Agricultural 
Librarians'  Section  of  the  American  Library  Association  is  now  in  order. 
(In  this  connection,  see  pages  159  and  101). 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Libraries'  Section  of  the 
American  Library  Association 

At  a  meeting  of  tbe  Agricultural  Libraries'  Section  of  the  American 
Library  Association  held  at  Louisville,  June  96,  1917,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  report  <m  certain  matters  and  to  submit  the  same  to 
the  Association  of  Amedcan  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta^ 
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tions  at  its  next  annual  meeting.  This  committee  does  not  regard  itself  as 
representing  an  alien  organisation  but  as  one  that  might  quite  properly 
be  affiliated  with  this  Association  rather  than  with  the  Library  Association 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  members  are  for  the  most  part  the  librarians 
of  the  state  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  Hence  in 
making  the  following  report  the  committee  feels  that  it  is  voicing  the 
opinions  of  the  librarians  of  these  institutions. 

Your  Association  has  in  previous  years  considered  matters  relating 
to  station  publications  as  vle¥red  from  the  standpoint  of  librarians,  and 
although  little  fault  was  found  with  their  recommendations,  not  much 
progress  has  as  yet  been  made  along  the  lines  they  have  suggested.  This, 
we  believe,  is  due  largdy  to  the  fact  that  no  committee  was  appointed  to 
give  these  matters  continuous  attention.  "Whatever  action  may  or  may 
not  be  taken  at  the  present  session  of  this  Association  with  reference  to 
our  recommendations,  we  hope  that  a  committee  of  this  Association  may 
be  appointed  to  take  these  matters  under  advisement,  to  cooperate  with 
representatives  of  the  libraries,  to  report  regularly  to  the  Association 
and  to  continue  its  efforts  until  at  least  a  majority  of  the  stations  and 
extension  divisions  give  serious  attention'  to  library  matters  and  reach 
more  or  less  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  their  publications  and  their 
distribution. 

The  subjects  on  which  the  present  committee  were  asked  to  approach 
the  Association  are  as  follows: 

1.  More  general  and  regular  distribution  of  station  and  extension 
publications  to  libraries.  The  publications  of  the  stations  have  not  been 
considered  in  the  past  as  of  great  value  to  the  public  library;  but  now, 
owing  to  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  scientific  and 
industrial  subjects,  this  attitude  has  been  radically  changed.  A  still  greater 
interest  will  be  shown  in  the  years  to  come,  stimulated  to  some  extent  by 
the  issuance  of  the  Agricultural  Index,  a  publication  beg^un  in  1916  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Agricultural  Libraries'  Section  of  the  American  library 
Association.  This  publication  receives  a  large  part  of  its  support  from 
the  purely  agricultural  libraries,  but  it  is  also  securing  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  subscriptions  from  among  the  public  libraries.  This  publi- 
cation indexes  practically  all  station  and  many  extension  bulletins  and 
circulars.  In  time  all  issues  of  this  type  will  be  included  within  its  scope. 
The  result  will  be  an  increasingly  large  number  of  requests  from  libraries 
for  given  numbers  and  titles  as  well  as  requests  to  be  placed  on  perma- 
nent mailing  lists.  It  is  felt  that  stations  should  recognise  the  legitimacy 
of  such  demands  and  arrange  to  meet  them.  All  libraries  within  the  home 
state,  properly  organized  to  preserve  and  make  use  of  them,  should  receive 
all  station  and  extension  publications.  The  wastage  in  such  distribution 
would  be  no  greater  than  in  any  other  group  of  the  same  sise,  and  as  the 
libraries  become  better  educated  as  to  the  value  of  this  literature  it  would 
become  negligible.  A  station  owes  it  to  the  dtiiens  of  its  State  to  see 
to  it  that  the  libraries,  the  natural  distributors  and  preservers  of  literature, 
are  supplied  with  its  publications. 

Great  liberality  should  be  exercised  in  placing  on  the  permanent  mail- 
ing lists  the  libraries  beyond  state  borders  requesting  the  privilege.  This 
extension  of  service  to  libraries  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  added  burden 
placed  upon  an  already  overcrowded  mailing  list,  but  as  a  contribution  to 
tlie  permanent  preservation  of  scientific  data  in  places  where  it  is  readily 
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available  to  a  large  body  of  citisens,  and)  also,  as  a  step  likely  in  the  long 
run  to  result  in  considerable  saving  from  the  lessening  of  individual  re- 
quests. Some  stations  are  now  accustomed  to  refer  inquirers  to  their  local 
libraries.  We  are  aware  that  many  station  and  extension  publicatioDs  are 
issued  for  purposes  other  than  as  records  of  scientific  work;  but  it  is  from 
that  point  only  that  they  are  here  considered. 

The  committee,  therefore,  wislies  to  recommend  that  all  station  and 
extension  publications  be  sent  to  all  libraries  of  the  home  state  and  to  all 
other  libraries  requesting  them,  that  separate  mailing  lists  of  libraries  be 
maintained,  and  that  provision  be  made  in  all  cases  for  the  prompt  supply 
of  all  publications  to  the  libraries  on  these  lists. 

9.  The  maintenance  of  reserve  supplies  of  eaoh  publication.  In  an- 
swering inquiries  on  this  point  several  stations  stated  that  they  considered 
that  all  copies  in  excess  of  those  required  by  the  permanent  mailing  lists 
constituted  a  reserve  supply.  Tliis  is  not  quite  what  is  meant  It  fre- 
quently happens  in  the  case  of  popular  publications  that  tens  of  thousands 
are  distributed  promptly,  whereas  some  libraries  fail  to  receive  tiieir  quota 
and  on  inquiry  And  that  the  supply  has  become  exhausted.  Then,  too, 
copies  are  sometimes  lost  or  damaged  in  transit,  or  a  back  number  is  miss- 
ing from  a  library's  files  when  the  time  comes  to  bind  a  volume.  Sometimes 
requests  are  received  from  foreign  countries  many  months  after  publica- 
tion. To  take  care  of  these  and  other  extraordinary  and  largely  unforseen 
demands,  a  small  reserve  of  at  least  150  copies  of  every  publication  should 
be  retained  to  be  drawn  upon  at  the  discretion  of  the  director  and  the 
librarian  when  the  main  supply  has  become  exhausted.  Each  request  would 
then  be  considered  on  its  merits,  the  requests  of  scientific  worlcers  and 
libraries  taking  precedence.  If,  at  any  time,  this  reserve  should  become 
reduced  to  96  copies,  still  greater  care  should  be  exerdsed  in  the  distribu- 
tion. Some  such  practice  is  now  in  vogue  in  several  stations  and  should 
be  more  generally  accepted. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  stations  and  extension 
divisions  be  requested  to  maintain  reserve  supplies  of  each  publication  of 
at  least  150  copies  and  make  regulations  concerning  their  distribution. 

3.  The  sale  of  station  publications.  The  committee  is  not  at  present 
pi^pared  to  make  any  definite  recommendation  touching  the  advisability  of 
placing  a  nominal  price  upon  station  publications  under  certain  conditions. 
Apparently  the  law  in  some  States  does  not  permit  it,  while  in  oUiers  it  may 
be  and  is  now  being  done.  The  success  of  the  practice  as  adopted  by  tiie 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  surely  makes  it  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  the  experiment  stations  and  even  by  the  extension  divisions.  It 
would  be  done  only  when  publications  are  requested  in  quantity,  when  the 
supply  has  been  reduced  below  a  certain  point  or  when  requests  are  made 
by  those  not  normally  entitled  to  receive  them  free  of  charge.  We  believe 
that  some  such  plan  would  go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  and  prevoiting 
some  of  the  waste  necessarily  incident  to  the  present  methods  of  distrifav- 
tion  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  and  study  by  a  committee  of  this 
Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  M.  HspBuax,  Chairwum, 
C.  R.  Gbkbk, 
M.  G.  Wtm, 
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The  Pre8ii»nt.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  Asso- 
ciation the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

ADDBsas  OF  D.  F.  Houston,  Sbcrbtart  or  Aoricultube 

By  reason  of  the  persistent  kindness  and  good  will  of  this  Association, 
the  custom  of  having  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  appear  before  it  has 
become  almost  as  fixed  and  compelling  as  a  custom  of  the  Constitution.  I 
hope  that  the  custom  will  not  grow  stale  or  be  changed,  at  least  so  long 
as  I  occupy  the  Federal  office.  It  is  always  a  privilege  and  an  inspiration 
to  meet  the  members  of  this  body.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  am  able  to 
be  present  at  your  meetings  so  short  a  time  and  that  I  have  so  little  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  members  individually. 

According  to  the  calendar,  it  is  almost  a  year  to  the  day  since  my  last 
meeting  with  you.  Judged  by  the  experiences  through  which  we  have 
passed,  it  seems  more  like  a  generation.  Then  this  country  was  at  peace, 
though  its  patience  was  being  sorely  tried.  Now  it  is  at  war  for  reasons 
which  I  need  not  discuss  before  this  body.  It  had  no  alternative.  It  either 
had  to  fight  or  to  admit  that  it  had  no  honor,  was  not  a  free  Nation,  and 
would  henceforth  be  subjected  to  a  medieval  power  that  in  the  last  analysis 
knows  no  law  but  might.  The  Nation  was  living  on  a  peace  basis  and 
had  organized  itself  accordingly.  It  was  not  fully  prepared  for  war  in 
any  respect;  but  it  was  fortunately  circumstanced  in  the  character  of  its 
agricultural  organization  and  the  number  and  efficiency  of  its  expert  Agen- 
cies. In  fact,  in  efficient  machinery  for  directing  agricultural  activity,  as 
represented  by  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, farmers'  organizations,  and  its  alert  and  patriotic  rural  popula- 
tion, it  excelled  any  other  two  or  three  nations  in  the  world  combined. 
The  Nation  may  well  pride  itself  on  the  fact  that  it  had  had  the  foresight 
generations  ago  to  lay  deep  its  agricultural  foundations.  I  congratulate 
the  representatives  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  on  the  fine  opportunity  for 
service  presented  to  them  and  on  the  splendid  way  in  which  they  have 
seized  it.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  great  comfort  In  the 
thought  that  these  institutions,  ably  planned  and  wisely  directed,  existed 
in  every  part  of  the  Nation  and  stood  ready  not  only  to  place  themselves 
at  the  service  of  the  National  Government  but  also  to  take  the  initiative 
in  a  vast  number  of  directions. 

When  a  state  of  war  was  declared  on  April  6,  the  food  situation  was 
unsatisfactory.  The  need  of  action  was  urgent  and  the  appeal  for  direc- 
tion was  insistent.  The  Nation  looked  for  guidance  primarily  to  the 
Federal  Department  and  to  the  state  agencies  which  it  had  so  liberally 
supported  for  many  generations.  It  was  not  disappointed.  In  a  two- 
days  session  at  St.  Louis,  the  trained  agricultural  officers  of  the  country 
conceived  and  devised  a  program  of  legislation,  organization  and  practice, 
the  essential  features  of  which  have  not  been  successfully  questioned  and 
the  substantial  part  of  which  have  been  enacted  into  law  and  set  in  opera- 
tion. This  great  Democracy  revealed  its  inherent  strength.  Initiative  was 
not  wanting  in  any  part  of  the  Union.  Effective  organization  quickly 
sprang  up  in  all  the  States  and  the  services  of  experts  everywhere  immer 
diately  were  made  available.  The  response  of  the  farmers  was  prompt 
and  energetic  and  the  results  are  that  crop  yields  have  been  abnormally 
large  and  the  Nation  is  able  not  only  to  feed  itself  but  in  considerable 
measure  to  supply  the  needs  of  those  with  whom  we  are  cooperating. 
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Of  course  there  were  deUys.  The  process  of  legislation  was  uncon- 
scionably prolonged;  but,  in  the  end,  action  was  generous  and  heipfuL 
There  have  been  confusions  also— confusions  of  agencies,  and,  to  some 
extent,  of  purpose.  New  forces  haTe  been  set  In  operatloQ  suddenly  and 
new  machinery  created.  As  time  passed,  better  adjustments  have  been 
effected  and  in  the  future  more  complete  coordination  will  undoubtedly  be 
secured. 

To  the  normal  forces  of  the  Government  dealing  with  agriculture  and 
rural  problems,  there  has  been  added  an  emergency  agency  with  great  and 
unusual  powers,  with  enormous  possibilities  for  good,  and  with  a  remarkable 
record  of  achievements  already  to  its  credit.  It  has  enlisted  in  its  ranks 
men  of  wide  experience,  fine  spirit,  and  high  ideals,  many  of  wfaom  are 
gladly  volunteering  their  services  for  the  common  cause.  I  refer  to  the 
Food  Administration  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

The  relation  between  this  agency  and  the  other  organized  agricultural 
forces  of  the  Nation  is  intimate  and  fundamental.  It  is  iraposable  com- 
pletely to  disassociate  them,  and  it  would  be  undesirable  to  do  so.  The 
problem  in  part  is  a  common  one;  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  work  be  done  in  the  closest  cooperation  and  with  an  eye  single  for 
the  public  good.  There  is  no  need  for  undue  duplication  of  effort  and 
no  causes  of  friction  which  can  not  be  removed  through  an  intelligent 
conception  by  each  agency  of  the  powers  and  purposes  of  all  and  by  a 
spirit  of  mutual  accommodation.  In  a  broad  way,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
prime  function  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be  the  stimula- 
tion of  production,  the  conservation  of  products  on  the  farm  through  all 
the  normal  and  approved  processes,  the  promotion  of  better  marketing 
and  distribution  of  products  from  the  farms  to  the  markets,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  in  home  economics  along  usual  lines,  the  dissemination  of 
information,  and  the  extension  of  all  these  activities  as  authorised  by  law. 
In  a  similar  way,  the  principal  function  of  the  Food  Administration  is  the 
control  and  regulation  of  commercial  distribution  of  foods,  that  is,  of 
products  which  have  reached  the  markets,  are  in  the  channels  of  distribu- 
tion or  in  the  hands  of  consumers,  their  conservation  by  consumers,  the 
elimination  of  waste,  and  the  handling  of  foods  and  feeds  in  the  market 
by  legal  means  through  its  regular  officials  as  well  as  through  its  volunteer 
agencies.  In  the  main,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  deals  with  all  the 
processes  of  farming  up  to  the  time  products  reach  the  maricet,  until  they 
are  in  the  requisite  form  for  consumption  and  are  available  for  the  purpose. 
At  this  point  the  Food  Administration  enters  and  exercises  its  wide  powers 
of  regulation,  direction  and  suggest'ion.  Where  the  Food  Administration 
through  its  powers  can  be  of  assistance  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  its  field,  it  is  at  liberty  freely  to  make  sugg^tion,  and,  when  necessary, 
to  cooperate  in  execution;  and  the  same  relation  obtains  as  to  the  Depart- 
ment's participation  in  food  administration  matters  in  which  it  has  a 
vital  interest  and  towards  the  promotion  of  which  it  can  be  of  assistance. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  agreement  originally  entered  into  l)etween  the 
Food  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  wiU  be  more 
satisfactorily  observed  as  the  agents  and  divisions  of  the  two  Departments 
familiarize  themselves  more  fully  with  their  tasks  and  with  the  prescribed 
lines  of  effort. 

Obviously,  the  making  of  a  program  for  the  agricultural  activities  of 
the  Nation  did  not  end  with  the  St.  Louis  conference.    Thought,  action 
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and  cooperation  between  the  members  of  this  Association  and  other  state 
agencies  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Federal  Department  on  the  other  have 
been  continuous.  Attention  has  been  given  without  cessation  to  problems 
in  the  field  of  labor.  It  was  obvious  that  difficulties  would  be  presented 
and  that  apprehension  would  run  beyond  the  actual  condition.  An  army 
could  not  be  raised  without  taking  men  from  every  field  of  activity;  and 
it  would  have  been  unfair  to  any  class  of  workers  in  the  community  to 
have  proposed  its  exemption.  It  was  impossible  in  the  haste  of  the  first 
draft  satisfactorily  to  work  out  in  detail  the  principle  of  selective  service; 
to  the  necessity  of  retaining  skilled  farmers  and  expert  agricultural  leaders 
on  the  farms  and  ranches  and  in  the  educational  and  administrative  services. 
No  less  a  burden  in  certain  sections  was  imposed  by  the  redirection  of 
industry  and  the  large  calls  made  for  skilled  labor  in  essential  manufactur- 
ing enterprises. 

The  problem  confronting  us  in  this  field  was  not  and  is  not  an  easy 
one.  To  its  solution  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  many  state  agencies  are  giving  constcmt  thought  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  placed  in  each  State  an  officer  whose  sole  duty 
it  is  to  assist  in  the  mobilization  of  labor  in  the  rural  districts.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  it  from  places  where  it  is  not  temporarily  employed  to  places 
where  it  is  urgently  needed,  In  the  fuller  utilization  of  forms  of  labor  not 
heretofore  fully  employed,  and  in  securing  more  perfect  cooperation  among 
farmers  in  the  same  district.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  undertaken 
to  make  available  not  only  for  industrial  but  also  for  rural  undertakings 
urban  labor  which  is  at  the  time  disengaged.  The  problem  is  one  for 
constructive  handling.  I  am  confident  that,  with  the  assistance  of  all  the 
organized  agencies  and  the  alert  and  cooperative  action  of  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation,  the  situation  can  be  met  and  that  those  remaining  on  the 
farms  can  produce  as  much  or  more  than  has  heretofore  been  available. 
This  is  the  aim  before  us  and  it  must  be  attained. 

The  pressing  problems  of  the  spring  season  were  scarcely  out  of  the 
way  before  the  program  for  the  approaching  fall  was  taken  under  con- 
sideration. The  question  presented  was  how  to  get  ready  for  the  imme- 
diate future  and  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  committee  of  experts  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  Department  to  make  suggestions  for  future  action,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  winter  wheat  planting.  The  matter  was  con- 
sidered from  every  angle.  After  a  tentative  conclusion  was  reached  re- 
garding wheat  and  rye,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  experts  of  the  different 
States  for  criticism  and  suggestion,  cmd,  as  a  result,  it  was  finally  determined 
to  propose  the  planting  of  47,337,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  and  5,131,000 
acres  of  rye.  The  proposals  were  then  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
grain  farmers  and  five  conferences  were  held  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  A  campaign  to  make  the  proposals  effective  was  then  entered 
upon.  The  actual  results  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time,  but  early  re- 
ports indicate  that  farmers  intended  to  increase  their  wheat  acreage  by 
ten  and  rye  by  three  percent,  and  those  received  later  are  to  the  effect 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union. 

In  somewhat  similar  manner  the  highly  important  problem  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  livestock  of  all  kinds  and  of  insuring  a  very  much 
greater  supply  of  meats  and  fats  was  promptly  attacked.  Conferences 
were  held  with  experts  cmd  leading  stockmen  of  the  Nation  and  the  lines 
of  action  suggested  are  being  vigorously  followed. 
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I  shall  not  offcDd  you  by  attempting  to  impress  npon  you  the  need  of 
continued  effort  to  increase  production  and  to  prooMte  consenratloQ  and 
economy.  There  must  be  no  breakdown  oo  the  farms — no  failure  of  foods, 
feedstuffs  and  clothing.  The  duty  is  pressing  of  furnishing  abundant  sup- 
plies for  our  own  people,  and,  in  large  measure,  for  the  peoples  with  whom 
we  are  associated  in  this  war.  The  necessity  of  increasing  production  and 
of  saving  is  no  less  important  in  all  other  directions.  A  nation  pays  for  a 
war  as  it  proceeds.  Whether  it  acquires  control  of  the  wealth  through  taxes 
or  through  loans,  it  nevertheless  meets  the  burden  at  the  time,  and  the  extent 
ot  the  burden  it  can  bear,  if  it  Is  not  to  retrogress,  is  measured  in  the  main 
by  its  savings.  The  fact  that  part  of  the  people  instead  of  all  the  people 
temporarily  directly  bear  the  burden  makes  no  essential  difference  in  the 
argument  There  is  sufficient  justification  for  securing  control  of  wealth 
in  part  through  loans  rather  than  entirely  through  taxation,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  burden  is  borne  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole  at  the  time.  It 
is  not  transferred  to  future  generations.  An  obligation  oierely  is  inciirred 
by  all  the  people  subsequently  to  reimburse  those  whose  means  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Nation.  Two  things,  therefore,  are  of  tiie  ntmost 
importance — to  bend  every  effort  to  increase  production  and  to  be  equally 
alert  and  efficient  in  effecting  savings. 

I^t  us  then  continue  our  efforts  with  unabated  seaL  I  am  confident 
that  we  shall  not  fail  to  receive  the  necessary  support  No  estimates 
have  been  made  as  yet  for  the  continuance  of  the  operations  carried  on 
under  the  Food  Production  Act  It  has  seemed  wiser  to  await  develop- 
ments. If  the  war  lasts  and  it  appears  desirable  to  continue  the  emergency 
activities,  estimates  will  be  submitted  in  ample  season  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Congress  will  make  available  such  appropriations  as  the  circum- 
stances may  require. 

This  struggle  is  one  which  calls  not  only  for  enormous  resources  but 
also  for  invincible  determination  and  endurance.  It  is  a  test  even  more 
of  the  spirit  than  of  physical  strength.  That  we  have  the  physical  re- 
sources in  larger  measure  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  We  do  not  yet  fully  realise  the  enormous  power  of 
the  Nation.  If  in  the  Sixties,  when  we  were  a  simple,  crude,  undeveloped 
Nation,  doing  things,  relatively  speaking,  on  an  "ox-cart"  basis,  with  the 
question  yet  undetermined  whether  we  were  to  be  one  nation  or  two,  we 
could  wage  the  mightiest  war  up  to  that  time  and  issue  from  it  with  un- 
rivalled power,  what  can  we  not  do  today,  with  a  united  people  and  with 
immeasurably  greater  resources,  if  our  spirit  is  right  and  our  purpose  is 
steadfast?  Unless  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  followed  Grant  and 
Lee  are  degenerate  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  ultimate  outcome.  It 
is  time  for  each  individual  to  search  his  heart  and  to  purge  his  mind  and 
purpose  of  unselfish  motives.  I  can  conceive  that  each  individual,  no 
matter  what  class  in  society  he  belong  to,  whether  he  be  a  manufacturer, 
a  farmer,  a  laborer,  a  lawyer,  or  a  scientist,  will  take  pains  to  see  that 
he  attains  for  himself  and  his  operations  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
and  gives  the  maximum  service  or  product  to  the  Nation  at  the  lowest  cost 
consistent  with  efficient  operation  and  effective  standards  of  living;  but  it 
is  inconceivable  to  me  that  any  patriot  should  aim  to  do  less  or  to  seek 
mere  selfish  advantage.  It  is  obviously  the  duty  of  each  civilian  to  reveal 
by  his  conduct  the  same  standards  of  patriotism,  devotion  and  sacrifice,  if 
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necessary,  either  of  life  or  property,  that  we  expect  from  the  men  whom 
we  send  to  the  front  directly  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle. 

I  am  confident  that  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  you,  all  the  other  agricultural 
leaders,  and  the  great  body  of  farmers  whom  we  serve,  approach  the  grave 
tasks  confronting  the  Nation.  There  can  be  no  turning  back.  The  rights 
of  the  Nation  must  be  vindicated  and  its  institutions  preserved.  Those 
who  would  keep  the  people  of  the  world  from  going  about  their  business  In 
orderly  and  decent  fashion  must  be  taught  a  lesson  once  for  all.  A  finish 
must  be  made  of  all  things  feudal,  humanity  must  be  safeguarded,  de- 
mocracy must  be  impregnably  entrenched,  the  lesson  must  be  forced  home 
that  the  worthy  and  tolerable  national  aspiration  is  to  have  a  clean  house- 
hold from  cellar  to  attic,  and  a  durable  and  righteous  peace  must  be 
secured. 

The  PuBsiiMexT.  The  committee  on  college  organisation  and  policy 
makes  its  report  this  year  in  two  sections,  one  of  whicli,  the  briefer  section, 
wiU  be  read  by  President  A.  R.  HiU  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

A.  Ross  Hnx.  The  committee  on  college  organisation  and  policy  was 
about  ready  to  present  a  report  on  administrative  organisation  this  year, 
and  possibly  on  business  organisation,  but  new  problems  that  have  arisen 
on  account  of  the  war  have  led  it  to  devote  its  main  energies  for  the  last 
three  days  to  problems  other  than  those  originally  contemplated.  The 
following  statement,  therefore,  simply  represents  the  work  previously  prac- 
tically completed  and  finished  at  this  meeting.  I  am  presenting  it  here 
because  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  now  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Pabtial  Repobt  of  the  Committee  ox  College  Orqakization  and  Policy 

Section  I 

For  the  past  two  years  your  coomiittee  has  g^ven  special  attention  to 
the  study  of  administrative  organisation  for  educational  purposes.  A  sub- 
committee lias  had  direct  charge  of  this  problem  and  another  sub-committee 
has  been  responsible  for  the  study  of  business  organisation.  This  section 
of  the  report  deals  exclusively  with  the  problem  of  administrative  organ- 
isation to  which  the  entire  committee  as  well  as  the  sub-committee  has  given 
much  consideration. 

In  connection  with  this  study  the  committee,  and  especially  the  sub- 
coDunittee,  wishes  to  acknowledge  great  indebtedness  to  Dr.  C.  D.  Jarvis 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  He  made  in  its  behalf  a  study 
of  the  administrative  organisation  of  each  college  of  agriculture  in  America, 
analysed  the  data,  and  suggested  the  formulation  of  principles  which  after 
discussion  and  amendment  are  herewith  submitted  as  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee. 

The  following  set  of  recommendations  concerning  the  organisation  and 
administration  of  Land-Orant  Colleges  should  be  regarded  as  suggesting 
a  form  rather  than  an  arbitrary  standard. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  the  individual  specialist,  capable  of  worldng  independently, 
should  be  regarded  as  the  unit  of  organisation. 

9,  That  the  group  of  working  specialists  on  any  one  of  the  recognised 
subjects,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  service,  should  constitute  the  subject- 
matter  department.  ^-^  ^ 
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S.  That  spedaUsts  should  derote  their  time  mainly  to  one  Idnd  of 
serrice,  but  prorisUm  should  be  made  for  exdianges  for  the  mntual  adran- 
tage  of  each. 

4.  That  one  member  of  each  department  should  be  designated  as 
chairman  or  administrative  bead. 

5.  That  the  members  of  the  subject-matter  department  should  be 
given  a  voice  in  the  designation  of  their  chainnan  or  administrative  head. 

6.  That  authority  for  subject-matter  slx>uld  be  confined  to  the  group 
of  specialists  comprising  the  subject-matter  department,  and  that  admin- 
istrative control  should  be  limited  to  the  amount  and  method  of  work. 

7.  That  the  distribution  of  administrative  autiwrity  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  kind  of  service. 

8.  That  the  three  kinds  of  service,  each  in  charge  of  a  secondary  ad- 
ministrative oiBcer,  siwuld  be  coordinated  under  a  chief  executive  who,  in 
the  case  of  a  large  institution  composed  of  several  faculty  groups,  should 
be  an  oiBcer  other  than  the  president 

9.  That  the  official  designation  ''dean'*  in  an  agricultural  college  should 
be  applied  only  to  the  chief  executive  officer  who  is  respohsible  for  the 
coordination  of  the  three  phases  of  agricultural  service,  and  that  of 
'^director"  should  be  applied  to  the  coordinate  officer  in  charge  of  each  of 
the  three  lines  of  service — resident  instruction,  researdi  and  extension. 

10.  That  when  one  individual  performs  the  duties  of  two  or  more 
offices  his  official  designation  should  identify  clearly  the  officer  with  the 
respective  offices  assigned. 

11.  That  the  leaders  in  charge  of  the  various  phases  of  the  extensioD 
service  should  be  regarded  as  administrative  officers  and  should  not  usurp 
the  duties  of  the  specialists  in  the  various  subjects.  Where  an  individual 
serves  both  as  specialist  and  administrative  leader  a  dual  responsibility 
should  be  recognized. 

12.  That  in  the  promotion  of  extension  projects  controlled  by  either 
connected  or  cooperative  colleges  the  same  administrative  relations  with 
the  subject-matter  departments  concerned  should  exist  as  with  depart- 
ments that  are  organically  connected. 

13.  That  incoming  correspondence,  except  that  of  an  administrative 
nature,  should  be  referred  to  the  subject-matter  departments  concerned 
and  there  referred  to  the  individual  best  qualified  to  supply  the  desired 
information. 

14.  That  specialists  in  whatever  kind  of  service  should  be  on  an  equal 
basis  from  the  standpoint  of  rank  and  official  designation.  If  differentia- 
tion of  extension  and  research  specialists  is  desirable,  the  prefixes  "exten- 
sion" and  "research"  respectively  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  cus- 
tomary professional  titles. 

On  motion,  Section  I  of  the  report  of  the  conmiittee  on  college  organisa- 
tion and  policy  was  received.     (For  Section  II,  see  pages  70-79). 

The  President.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  experiment  station 
organization  and  policy  will  now  be  presented  by  its  chairman.  Dean 
Eugene  Davenport  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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Repobt  of  the  Committee  on   Exfbeimbnt  Station   Oboakization  avd 

PoLicrr 

PUBLISHING  the  WOBK  OP  THE  EZPEEIMBNT  STATIONS 

The  subject  of  publications,  their  kind  and  character,  is  as  old  as  the 
experiment  stations.  It  was  considered  at  the  first  convention  of  this 
Association  in  1885,  has  been  reported  upon  by  various  committees  from 
time  to  time  and  in  one  form  or  another  has  been  an  almost  perennial 
topic  It  may,  therefore,  seem  a  trite  one  at  this  stage,  but  changed  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  stations  have  given  to  it  a  renewed  interest. 

The  section  on  experiment  station  work  discussed  the  subject  of  ''sta- 
tion publications"  as  a  feature  of  its  1916  program  and,  finding  wide  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  practice,  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  this  com- 
mittee, with  the  request  that  it  "consider  the  advisability  of  recommending 
to  this  Association  some  definite  policy  touching  station  publications  that 
may  tend  to  bring  about  greater  uniformity."  Apparently  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  different  classes  of  publications,  as  well  as  the  kind 
of  series  to*  be  maintained,  was  a  phase  of  the  subject  concerning  which 
consideration  was  desired. 

This  subject  was  discussed  intelligently  and  with  clearness  at  the 
second  convention  of  this  Association  in  1889,  especially  by  one  member,  who 
pointed  out  the  need  of  three  classes  of  publications,  namely,  regular  bul- 
letins, special  bulletins  and  annual  reports.  The  bulletin,  it  was  con- 
tended, should  give  information  regarding  the  station's  findings  and  be 
brief,  popular  in  form  and  designed  particularly  for  farmers.  **The 
[regular]  bulletins  tell  results  but  not  how  they  were  got  and  what  the 
processes  were."  Hence  the  need  was  urged  for  a  special  or  technical 
series  reporting  data  of  interest  to  technical  students.  It  was  declared 
that  the  regular  bulletin  "Is  no  place  for  this  matter"  and  "I  do  not  believe 
the  annual  report  is  the  place  for  it."  The  purpose  of  these  special  bul- 
letins, as  is  the  case  with  our  present  research  bulletins,  was  to  keep  these 
technical  matters  out  of  the  regular  bulletin  series  and  to  preserve  them 
for  the  use  of  technical  students  and  investigators. 

The  annual  report,  it  was  contended,  "should  be  an  official  document, 
not  scientific  in  character.  It  must  contain  a  statement  of  progress,  « 
resum^  of  the  work,  of  the  experiments  made  and  suggestions  we  would 
like  to  have  considered  by  the  authorities."  It  was  to  furnish  a  connected 
history  of  the  work  of  the  year,  with  a  list  of  the  bulletins  published,  and 
perhaps  abstracts  of  them,  statements  of  important  matters  concerning  the 
various  departments,  suggestions,  recommendations  and  a  financial  state- 
ment 

This  program  for  station  publications  accords  remarkably  well  with 
our  present  ideas  of  the  series  to  be  maintained  and  their  general  scope. 
However,  in  their  development  the  stations  became  charged  with  a  variety 
of  police  and  regulatory  duties  and  early  assumed  the  function  of 
giving  general  instruction  and  advice  to  the  farmer.  As  a  result,  their 
publications  took  on  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  character,  which  gave  a 
confused  and  distorted  idea  of  the  true  field  and  function  of  an  experiment 
station.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  one  would  get  no  clear  idea  from  the 
publications  of  some  institutions  as  to  what  the  field  of  the  station  was 
conceived  to  be  and  how  its  work  was  differentiated  from  that  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  college.    The  name  of  the  station  on  the  title  page 
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of  a  publication  was  no  guaranty  that  it  related  to  work  done  by  that 
particular  experiment  station  or  properly  in  the  field  of  station  woric 
This  condition  andoubtedly  injured  the  sdentiflc  standing  of  experiment 
station  publications  in  the  past,  and,  because  it  frequently  masked  the 
new  work  in  a  mass  of  other  material,  it  deprived  the  stations  to  a  certain 
extent  of  the  recognition  they  have  deserved  as  agencies  of  higb-grade 
investigation. 

The  development  of  research  imder  the  Adams  Act  more  sharply  de- 
fined the  field  and  function  of  the  experiment  statk>n,  and  the  rcMient  or- 
ganisation of  a  comprehensive  system  for  agricultural  extension  throogfaoat 
the  country  has  tended  to  restrict  the  stations  more  definitely  to  their 
specific  field  of  investigation.  While  this  has  naturally  affected  their 
publications,  it  has  not  yet  resulted  in  a  differentiation  whidi  fully  re- 
flects tlieir  special  field  of  activity.  A  considerate  number  of  stations,  for 
example,  continue  to  issue  publications  which  are  purely  informational 
and  advisory  or  for  promotion  purposes,  the  subject-matter  not  being  new 
or  derived  by  the  issuing  station  but  drawn  from  various  sources  of  in- 
formation. Often  these  are  quite  elementary  treatises,  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  issue  from  the  extension  divisions.  Some  of  them  are  frankly 
called  bulletins  of  information,"  but  often  they  are  so  written  that  their 
compiled  character  is  not  obvious  to  tiie  casual  reader;  and  where  they  con- 
tain a  little  station  work  in  the  form  of  new  observations  and  trials,  these 
are  so  obscured  by  the  preponderance  of  compiled  matter  that  it  is  difflci^lt 
to  identify  the  new  work.  Again,  the  regular  bulletin  series  contains  in  a 
number  of  cases  official  announcements  of  college  programs,  accounts  of 
egg  laying  and  otiier  contests,  advanced  registry  of  stock,  directions  for 
the  construction  of  farm  buildings,  beautifjring.  home  grounds,  aids  to 
settlers,  stallion  enrollment  and  licensing,  plans  and  statistics  relating  to 
cooperation  among  farmers,  methods  of  organising  farmers,  manuals  of 
farm  drainage,  rural  sanitation,  country  life  topics,  social  centers,  etc 
Many  of  the  circulars  are  essentially  extension  publications  bearing  the 
experiment  station  label.  It  Is  often  explained  that  the  popular  circulars 
are  prepared  and  used  for  answering  correspondence,  which,  in  view  of 
their  character,  suggests  that  the  station  is  burdening  itself  with  a  class 
of  inquiries  which  might  properly  be  turned  over  to  the  extension  de- 
partment 

In  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  the  stations  ought  frankly  to  accept 
the  fact  that  their  present  field  and  functions  are  agricultural  investiga- 
tion and  experiment — the  discovering  and  verifjing  of  exact  information 
pertaining  to  agricultural  science  and  practice,  and  this  view  ought  to  be 
clearly  reflected  in  their  publications.  Their  success  lies  in  that  direction, 
for  they  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  the  extension  departments  now  or- 
ganized in  a  large  way  with  steadily  increasing  funds.  These  on  the  other 
hand  must  rely  upon  the  stations  very  largely  for  the  matter  they  attempt 
to  teach  and  demonstrate,  while  the  stations  can  secure  through  their 
cooperation  the  desired  contact  with  the  public  and  can  effectively  place 
their  practical  results  and  recommendations  before  the  farmers.  Manifestly, 
the  stations  should  not  be  wholly  cut  off  from  contact  with  the  agricultural 
industry,  and  it  is  proper  and  just  that  to  them  should  be  accorded  credit 
for  the  matter  given  out  through  extension  channels,  so  that  the  public 
may  not  lose  sight  of  the  practical  character  of  their  work  and  may  know 
the  important  part  they  are  playing. 
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An  examination  of  the  various  classes  of  publications  now  being  issued 
shows  considerable  diversity  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  series 
which  are  being  maintained  at  different  stations.  While  absolute  uniform- 
ity cannot  be  expected  and  is  probably  not  worth  seeking,  an  attempt  to 
systematize  the  method  of  publication  and  to  make  different  series  more 
uniform  in  character  may  simplify  matters  for  readers  and  librarians. and 
result  in  a  more  orderly  series  of  publications.  This  need  not  imply  any 
attempt  at  standardisation.  The  present  diverse  condition  is  shown  by  the 
series  of  publications  now  being  issued  under  separate  designation.  These 
include  BulletinSy  Technical  or  Research  Bulletins,  Special  Bulletins 
Monthly  Bulletins,  Inspection  Bulletins,  Control  Series,  Seed  Laboratory 
Bulletins,  Farmers'  Market  Bulletins,  Poster  Bulletins,  Popular  Bulletins, 
Bulletins  of  Information  and  Press  Bulletins,  Scientific  Contributions, 
Memoirs,  Meteorological  Observations,  Circulars,  Inspection  Circulars,  Offi- 
cial Inspection  Circulars,  "Special  Circulars,"  Hints  to  Poultrymen,  •'Ex- 
periment Station  News,"  Annual  Reports,  Soil  Reports,  Soil  Survey  Re- 
ports and  "Miscellaneous  Publications";  and,  in  addition,  a  variety  of 
unnumbered  bulletins  and  circulars  which  stand  by  themselves.  No  single 
station  has  all  of  these  groups,  but  several  stations  have  a  larger  number 
of  series  than  seems  to  be  necessary  properly  to  classify  their  material. 

As  there  is  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  series  maintained,  so  there  is 
diversity  in  the  character  of  the  different  series.  There  seem  to  be  no 
general  standards  which  are  observed  in  a  broad  way.  At  some  stations 
the  regular  bulletins  are  confined  to  semi-popular  accounts  of  experimental 
work,  while  at  others  they  include  highly  technical  reports  of  research, 
handbooks  and  manuals  and  very  general  information.  The  bulletin  series 
usually  carries  reports  upon  the  inspection  and  control  work  with  which 
the  station  is  charged,  often  includes  the  annual  report  of  the  station,  and 
frequently  sub-series  devoted  to  reports  of  state  officers,  the  different  branch 
stations  and  the  like. 

The  annual  report  may  be  issued  as  a  separate  document  in  its  own 
series,  or  may  be  found  in  the  regular  bulletin  or  the  circular  series,  or  in 
the  report  of  the  College  or  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Or  it  may 
be  looked  for  in  vain  because  it  has  not  been  issued,  as  is  tlie  case  with 
several  stations.  Circulars  mean  one  thing  at  one  station  or  at  one  time, 
and  another  thing  at  a  different  place  and  time.  When  to  this  lack  of 
system  is  added  special  series,  miscellaneous  series  and  unnumbered  bul- 
letins and  circulars,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  confusion  is  presented 
in  this  class  of  literature. 

Accepting  the  thesis  that  the  publications  of  an  experiment  station 
properly  consist  of  accounts  and  records  of  its  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions and  of  their  applications,  and  leaving  to  other  agencies  the  dissemina- 
tion of  general  information  and  experience,  propaganda,  descriptions  of 
farm  devices,  methods  in  farming,  etc.,  several  different  classes  or  series 
of  publications  are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  station.  This  need 
arises  out  of  the  varied  character  of  its  constituency  and  obligations,  not 
entirely  confined  to  farmers,  and  the  varied  character  of  its  work,  some  of 
which  is  too  tecluiical  to  be  of  immediate  general  interest.  The  form  and 
substance  of  a  publication  need  to  be  adapted  to  the  matter  in  hand  and 
to  the  particular  audience  addressed.  This  naturally  implies  a  classifica- 
tion based  on  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  it. 
Such  classification  is  also  an  aid  in  proper  distribution. 

The  following  series  or  classes  of  publications  are  believed  to  cover 
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tbe  qsuaI  needs:  (a)  regular  bulletins,  designated  merely  as  "'bulletins," 
(b)  research  bulletins,  (c)  technical  papers  published  in  scientific  journals, 
(d)  regulatory  bulletins,  (e)  circulars,  (f)  annual  reports.  In  each  dass 
there  should  preferably  be  only  a  single  series — that  of  tbe  station  as  a 
whole,  not  sub-series  for  the  different  departments  or  groups  of  subjects. 
The  subject-matter  of  bulletins  should  be  the  product  of  the  experimoit 
station  btaff,  rarely  papers  by  persons  outside  the  station  staff  unless 
specifically  employed,  or  theses  of  college  students  stud3ring  for  adranced 
degrees. 

Regular  bulUtins, — The  regular  bulletin  is  for  the  general  reader; 
hence  it  may  not  be  too  technical  or  lengthy  or  too  detailed  in  its  treat- 
ment, but  so  prepared  as  to  convey  a  clear  understanding  of  tbe  plan,  the 
scope  and  the  results  of  the  work  and  their  application.  It  should,  as  a 
previous  report  advised,  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  publication  of  such 
''results  of  the  station*s  own  work  as  appear  likely  to  be  immediately  or 
directly  useful  or  interesting  to  the  serious  student  of  practical  agriculture, 
esf)ecially  the  farmer.**  It  is  inadvisable  to  make  it  a  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  may  properly  contain  such  preliminary  explanation  as  is  neces- 
sarj'  to  give  the  new  work  the  proper  setting  and  make  the  subject  under- 
stood. While  reference  to  the  work  of  others  is  often  advisable  to  make 
clear  what  the  author  has  contributed,  extended  bibliographies,  discussions 
of  the  literature  and  controversies  are  not  considered  in  place  in  this  class 
of  publications.  Naturally,  the  bulletin  will  need  to  be  adapted  to  its 
prospective  readers  and  these  rather  than  his  scientific  colleagues  should 
be  kept  in  mind  by  the  writer.  This  will  ser\'e  to  determine  the  class  of 
data  to  be  included,  which  will  as  a  rule  be  such  summaries  as  are  neces- 
sary to  the  presentation  of  the  results  In  their  final  form  rather  than  In 
detail.  Its  purpose,  as  previously  suggested,  is  to  present  in  concise  and 
readable  form  the  facts  and  results  obtained,  but  only  sparingly  to  de- 
scribe the  technical  processes  by  which  they  were  derived.  Although  its 
manner  of  presentation  is  semi-popular  and  some  explanatory  matter  may 
be  included,  it  is  desirable  so  to  set  forth  the  work  and  results  as  to  show 
just  what  the  station  itself  has  done  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  bulletin 
is  not  a  popular  write-up  with  some  incidental  new  work  carried  as  a  rider. 

If,  as  suggested,  the  bulletin  is  to  form  a  semi-popular  record  of 
progress  of  the  station's  own  investigations,  this  would  eliminate  academic 
discussion  and  statistics  of  such  subjects  as  farm  credit,  rural  organiui- 
tion,  cooperation,  tenancy,  etc.,  assigning  these  as  far  as  they  are  in  the 
province  of  the  station  to  another  class.  The  same  applies  to  reports 
pertaining  to  the  regulatory  functions  with  which  the  station  happens  to 
be  charged. 

Odd  sized  bulletins  are  to  be  avoided,  as  these  increase  the  difficulty 
of  preserving  complete  files  and  especially  in  binding.  A  previous  report 
has  urged  adherence  to  the  regular  octavo  slxe.  Spray  calendars  and  poster 
bulletins  are  also  preferably  eliminated  from  the  regular  bulletin  series, 
since  they  are  of  less  permanent  value  and  are  of  a  sise  which  makes  trouble 
in  binding  them  with  the  regular  series. 

The  detailed  records  of  investigation  and  the  results  of  purely  technical 
inquiries  are  usually  not  suited  to  general  distribution.  They  are  primarily 
of  interest  to  workers  in  science,  specialists  and  students  of  agricultural 
investigation.  This  class  of  matter  is  best  provided  for  in  technical  jour- 
nals and  in  bulletins  which  are  given  special  distribution. 
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Research  biUUtins, — ^Technical  bulletins^  usually  designated  as  research 
buUetins,  are  now  issued  by  about  a  third  of  the  stations  in  a  separate 
series.  They  are  designed  to  record  in  considerable  detail  the  data  and 
results  of  inquiries  which,  at  that  stage  at  least,  are  primarily  of  scientific 
interest,  putting  on  record  the  methods  and  process  by  which  they  were 
secured;  and  they  are  addressed  primarily  to  scientific  workers,  teachers 
and  other  students  of  agriculture.  Hence  they  are  published  and  distrib- 
uted in  relatively  limited  editions. 

In  other  cases  these  technical  accounts  of  investigations  are  published 
in  the  regular  bulletin  series,  sometimes  being  designated  as  research  bul- 
letins and  sometimes  not.  In  any  case  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  give  such 
bulletins  special  distribution  designed  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  those 
primarily  interested. 

In  cases  whei:e  the  investigation  reported  in  this  class  of  bulletins  has 
a  practical  bearing  which  gives  it  a  broader  general  interest,  it  is  desirable 
to  issue  a  condensed  less  technical  edition  wliich  may  be  sent  to  the  regular 
mailing  list 

Journal  articles. — ^These  are  of  practically  the  same  general  character 
as  the  matter  published  in  research  bulletins,  although  in  some  instances 
they  are  briefer  and  relate  to  smaller  pieces  of  work.  Such  papers  are 
sometimes  issued  to  give  preliminary  notice  of  investigations  and  their 
prog^ress.  The  majority  of  scientific  journals  of  the  country  are  now  open 
to  the  experiment  stations,  and  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research, 
published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation 
with  this  Association,  has  afforded  further  means  for  the  prompt  publica- 
tion of  such  contributions. 

It  is  important,  that  all  such  papers  published  through  outside  channels 
retain  their  character  as  publications  of  the  experiment  station  from  which 
they  emanate.  They  should  be  designated  as  contributions  from  the  sta- 
tion in  question  and  should  be  listed  in  the  records  of  the  station's  publica- 
tion. It  is  clearly  desirable  that  the  manuscript  pass  through  the  same 
channels  as  any  other  publication  and  receive  formal  authorization  before 
being  submitted  outside.  The  practice  of  securing  a  limited  number  of 
reprints  for  filing  and  for  exchange  is  commendable. 

Regulatory  bulletins, — The  extent  and  variety  of  regulatory  functions 
have  reached  considerable  proportions  at  many  of  the  stations.  These 
functions  include  not  only  the  inspection  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs, 
nursery  stock,  fungicides,  insecticides,  and  similar  materials  used  in  agri- 
culture, but  supervision  of  food  and  drug  inspection,  foul  brood  inspec- 
tion, stallion  registration,  special  measures  for  the  control  or  eradication 
of  pests  and  similar  lines.  It  is  recommended  that  all  the  station's  publica- 
tions relating  to  these  functions,  without  regard  to  the  particular  kind, 
be  brought  together  in  a  separate  series  under  appropriate  designation 
and  numbered  consecutively  for  the  convenience  of  librarians  and  for 
reference.  Some  half  dozen  of  the  stations  have  already  adopted  this  plan, 
designating  the  series  as  "official  inspections,"  "inspection  bulletins,"  "con- 
trol series"  and  "special  bulletins."  The  extension  of  this  practice  is  recom- 
mended, since  it  distinguishes  between  the  work  of  an  experiment  station  in 
investigation  and  its  activities  in  carrying  out  regulations  prescribed  by 
local  laws  and  the  classification  facilitates  distribution  to  those  especially 
interested.  Ordinarily  they  need  not  be  sent  out  as  widely  and  generally 
as  the  bulletins  of  the  regular  series. 
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Circulars. — The  popular  information  circulars  of  the  past  have  been 
largely  superseded  by  the  extension  series.  There  may  still  be  a  place  for 
a  circular  series  at  some  of  the  stations,  however,  for  popular  accounts  of 
small  pieces  of  work,  warnings,  preliminary  announcements,  information 
as  to  general  conditions  gathered  from  observation  or  study  of  a  situation 
and  academic  discussions  of  the  status  of  movements  for  agriculturey  such 
as  cooperation,  marlceting,  rural  credit,  etc.  If  these  matters  are  raised 
to  the  grade  of  investigation  or  actual  experiment,  their  proper  place  is  in 
the  bulletin  series. 

Circulars  are  often  employed  for  publishing  matter  which  is  not  of 
as  permanent  a  nature  as  that  in  the  bulletins  or  does  not  require  perma- 
nent record,  but  it  is  deemed  unwise  to  make  this  series  the  s<^e  repository 
of  matter  of  scientific  or  permanent  value.  Articles  dealing  with  the  con- 
struction of  farm  buildings  as  a  result  of  the  station's, experience,  spray 
calendars,  egg  laying  contests,  advanced  registry  reports,  information  on 
the  agricultural  possibilities  in  certain  lines  or  localities  and  similar  matters 
as  far  as  they  lie  within  the  field  of  the  station,  seem  best  suited  to  the 
circular  series,  as  do  those  designed  to  answer  inquiries  for  general  infor- 
mation along  the  lines  of  the  statkm's  findings.  Popular  editkms  of  bul- 
letins, where  such  are  issued,  may  also  find  place  here.  But  the  issuing  of 
popular  compiled  information  for  publication  in  the  circular  series  is  not 
within  the  present  scope  of  experiment  station  work  and  is  advised  against. 

Annual  reports, — The  annual  report  is  an  administrative  document 
As  such  it  properly  emanates  from  the  director's  office.  It  is  designed  to 
be  an  epitome  of  tiie  station's  progress  during  the  jrear.  It  serves  as  a 
permanent  record  of  the  lines  of  activity  of  the  station,  changes  in  its 
personnel  and  equipment,  the  use  made  of  its  financial  resources,  etc.,  with 
suggestions  as  to  its  plans  and  needs.  It  should  list  the  active  projects 
and  the  publications  of  various  classes  which  have  been  Issued  during 
the  year,  including  the  papers  published  in  outside  Journals.  It  is  not 
believed  to  be  the  best  place  for  the  publication  in  detail  of  new  station 
work,  especially  technical  studies,  and  it  is  advised  that  it  should  not  be 
made  the  sole  repository  of  new  research. 

The  plan  sometimes  followed  of  reprinting  in  the  annual  report  the 
bulletins  and  other  publications  issued  during  the  year  is  not  thought  neces- 
sary, since  it  results  in  duplication  and  in  confusion  in  binding  without 
serving  any  essential  purpose  beyond  securing  a  certain  amount  of  state 
printing. 

The  annual  report  should  preferably  be  issued  under  its  own  caption 
and  in  its  own  series.  Where  for  bibliographical  reasons  it  is  preferred  to 
place  it  in  the  bulletin  series  care  should  be  taken  to  designate  it  clearly  on 
the  title  page  as  the  annual  report,  stating  the  year  covered. 

Manifestly  the  annual  report  should  deal  exclusively  with  the  affairs 
of  the  experiment  station.  It  is  unfortunate  to  include  in  it  a  discussion 
of  educational  work  of  the  college  or  the  extension  activities,  even  though 
the  director  of  the  station  is  likewise  dean  or  chances  to  be  the  head  of 
the  extension  division. 

Press  bulletins  or  notices,  where  it  is  found  desirable  to  issue  such 
through  the  experiment  statioh,  like  other  publications  should  deal  with  the 
work  and  findings  of  the  issuing  station. 

Any  scheme  for  publishing  the  work  of  an  experiment  staticm  will 
require  some  supervision  at  the  outset  if  it  is  to  be  consistently  adhered  ta 
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Manuscripts  will  frequently  need  attention  to  assign  them  to  the  proper 
channels  or  adapt  them  to  the  class  of  publications  for  which  they  are 
best  designed.  The  importance  of  carrying  out  consistently  a  plan  of 
publications  adopted  by  a  station  and  the  difficulties  of  this  in  the  past 
suggest  the  desirability  of  providing  in  connection  with  the  director's  office 
some  machinery  for  assuring  systematic  attention  to  manuscripts  and 
matter  in  course  of  publication. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  Davenport,    Chairman, 
C.  D.  Woods, 

F.  B.    LiNFIELO, 

C.   £.  Thorkb, 

B.   W.    KlIXlOEB, 
E.    W.    AlXBK, 

OommUt00. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  experiment  station  organiza- 
tion and  policy  was  received. 

On  motion,  a  j'ecess  was  taken  until  8  P.  M. 

EVBKIKG    SE88I0K,    WEDNESDAY,    NoVEMBEB     14,    1917 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  8  P.  M.  by  the  vice-president. 
President  C.  A.  Lory  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado. 

The  Vice-Pbesident.  Our  President  needs  no  introduction  to  this 
gathering.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  faithful  worlcer  amongst  us. 
I  am  sure  that  he  has  a  message  for  us.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
present  President  K.  L.  Butterfleld  of  Massachusetts,  who  will  deliver 
the  annual  presidential  address. 

Pbesidential    Addbess 

By  K.  L.  Buttebfield 

The  Mobbhx  Act  iNyrrruTioNs  and  the  New  Epoch 

The  grim,  sad,  tragic,  but  imperative  business  of  the  day  for  each 
American  citizen  is  to  help  win  the  war.  No  energy  should  be  spared,  no 
service  omitted,  no  talent  neglected,  no  sacrifice  refused,  that  may  help 
win  the  war. 

This  high  personal  duty  of  the  passing  hour  presses  with  equal  force 
upon  institutions  such  as  those  represented  in  this  assemblage.  Our  current 
policies  should  be  determined  solely  by  the  answer  which  our  best  Judgment 
gives  to  the  question  **Will  it  help  win  the  war?"  We  too  must  sacrifice — 
men,  money,  methods.  Our  machinery  should  not  be  crippled  uselessly — 
indeed  it  must,  if  possible,  be  made  more  efficient  than  ever  before.  But 
our  present  effectiveness  must  be  sought  in  terms  of  a  supreme  effort  to 
help  win  the  war. 

For  the  mind  of  America  now  understands  the  keen  danger  to  herself 
as  well  as  to  other  nations  from  brutal,  conscienceless,  organized  might 
striding  up  and  down  the  earth.  The  heart  of  America  now  feels  that 
both  self-interest  and  chivalric  duty  call  upon  her  to  help  rescue  the  world 
from  scientific  ruthlessness  and  paganized  efficiency.    The  wiU  of  America 
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has  set  itself  irrerocably  to  do  battle  alongside  the  Allies  until  the  daj 
when  the  dark  menace  of  world  domination  by  irresponsible  war-lords 
is  forever  dissipated  and  when  reason  and  goodwill  have  fair  guarantees 
of  another  chance. 

We  would  not  dissemble  a  proper  pride  that  the  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities  have  nobly  and  eflfectively  met  the  challenge.  Their 
resources  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government;  their  facul- 
ties have  rallied  to  emergency  service;  their  sons  have  flocked  eagerly  to 
the  front  They  are  straining  every  nerve  in  order  to  help  win  the  war. 
There  will  be  on  their  part  no  relaxing  of  will  nor  abatement  of  energy 
until  the  goal  is  reached. 

As  we  come  together  under  these  unusual  circumstances  our  inclin<i- 
tions  doubtless  lead  us  to  discuss  the  issues  that  are  so  patently  uppermost 
There  are  perhaps  those  among  us  who  hold  that  the  clarion  call  for  the 
continuance  of  our  utmost  exertions  can  leave  us  no  time  for  considera- 
tions other  than  those  connected  with  the  immediate  prosecution  of  the 
war.  But  this  is  a  hasty  conclusion.  We  must  win  the  war,  not  for 
victory's  sake  but  for  the  world's  sake.  The  meaning  of  the  war  is  bigger 
than  the  war.  We  cannot  justify  our  entrance  into  |he  war  except  in 
terms  of  some  fundamental  war  aims.  In  one  sense  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  there  are  deeper  depths  in  the  swirling  current  of  world  affairs  than 
even  the  momentous  task  of  wiftning  the  war.  For  the  war  has  ushered  In 
literally  a  new  epoch  in  hbtory,  fraught  with  the  most  stupendous  pos- 
sibilities of  human  development  And  this  thing  is  upon'  us  now.  The  present 
situation  is  a  part  of  the  new  order.  We  cannot  escape  its  significance. 
We  must  think  about  it  and  talk  about  it 

Consequently,  thoughtful  men,  particularly  men  connected  with  edu- 
cational institutions,  have  a  duty  fully  as  sacred  as  that  of  helping  to  win 
the  war,  to  assist  in  adequate  preparation  for  the  era  after  the  war.  In- 
deed it  would  be  the  wisest  statesmanship  at  once  to  set  apart  groups  of 
men  and  women  whose  sole  task  would  be  to  consider  with  the  greatest 
care  the  probable  needs  of  the  new  epoch,  and  to  develop  such  plans  of 
action  as  may  ensure  the  largest  possible  good  out  of  all  the  sacrifice  and 
chaos  of  the  conflict 

So  I  make  no  apology  for  my  subject:  "The  Morrill  Act  Institutions 
and  the  New  Epoch." 

Some  CHAaAcmisncs  or  the  Nrw  Epoch 

I  believe  our  President  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  his  immortal 
phrase,  fully  as  it  describes  the  great  war  task  of  the  Allies,  does  not 
fully  express  the  world's  real  business  when  the  battle  flags  are  furled. 
Yes,  we  are  pledged  to  help  win  the  war  because  "Hhe  world  must  be  made 
safe  for  democracy."  But  once  the  war  is  won,  the  world  must  needs 
devote  all  its  energ)-  to  the  supreme  concern  of  **making  democracy  safe 
for  the  world."  The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  new  epoch  will  be 
the  urgent,  persistent,  world-wide  quest  of  a  democracy  that  is  at  once 
genuine  in  its  quality,  inclusive  in  its  scope  and  fully  efficient  in  its  social 
capacity.  It  behooves  us  then  to  discover,  if  we  can,  the  abiding  principles 
of  democracy  which  the  war  has  vitalised  and  will  project  into  the  new  era. 
I  think  there  are  four  of  these: 

1.    There  will  be  a  new  conception  of  democracy. 
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2.  There  will  be  a  supreme  effort  to  reconcile  real  democracy  with 
organized  efficiency. 

3.  Racial  and  national  antagonisms  will  begin  to  disappear  in  a  new 
merging  of  common  human  interests. 

4.  The  religious  motive  will  more  fully  dominate  in  the  affairs  of 
«nen. 

I.    The  Wobld  Will  Achieve  a  New  Concbptiok  of  Democracy 

Are  we  sure  that  even  in  our  own  land,  after  generations  of  democratic 
striving,  we  hold  no  fallacies  with  respect  to  the  full  meaning  of  democracy? 
Do  we  fully  realize  that  the  worst  foes  of  democracy  are  those  of  her  own 
household? 

WHAT    democracy    18    NOT 

May  we  list  some  of  the  most  serious  misconceptions  of  democracy, 
especiaUy  in  America? 

1.  Are  we  not,  first  of  all,  too  content  with  the  forms  of  democracy 
without  its  reality?  For  more  than  a  century  our  largest  city  has  been 
governed  much  of  the  time  by  one  of  the  most  autocratic,  irresponsible  and 
predatory  oligarchies  of  all  modern  history;  and  within  a  few  days  the 
beast  has  returned  to  the  wallowing!  We  must  have  the  kernel  not  the 
husks  of  democracy. 

9.  One  of  the  most  mischievous  notions  among  us  is  the  assumption 
that  political  democracy  assures  complete  democracy.  We  find  this  idea 
in  the  expressions  of  our  statesmen,  as  well  as  in  public  opinion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  what  we  thought  to  be  the  most  democratic  country  in 
the  world,  actual  control  of  our  material  resources — «side  from  farm  land — 
is  in  the  hands  not  of  the  many  but  of  the  few.  The  control  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  products  of  the  soil  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  producer. 
And  while  the  farm  land  is  still  democratized,  this  freedom  too  is  menaced 
by  a  rapidly  growing  tenant  system.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  defense  of 
this  situation,  the  fact  that  it  is  not  democracy  begins  to  stare  us  baldly 
in  the  face.  True  democracy  must  permeate  all  aspects  of  the  work  and 
life  of  the  people. 

3.  Democracy  may  take  the  form  of  encouraging  a  rampant  in- 
dividualism, based  on  keen  self-interest,  that  apparent  equality  which  gives 
the  weak  no  real  chance  in  the  race  with  the  strong.  This  is  the  great  sin 
against  democracy.  Tagore's  suggestive  comment  on  American  life  is  that 
it  permits  the  development  of  organized  self-interest  The  common  welfare 
must  be  the  main  concern  of  the  democratic  commonwealth. 

4.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  many  sad  experiences  in  America 
before  we  learn  the  difference  between  democracy  and  mobocracy.  Mob- 
ocracy  rules  whenever  laws  are  defied,  prejudices  exalted,  ignorance  placed 
in  the  saddle,  by  groups  or  classes,  large  or  small,  rich  or  poor. 

5.  One  of  the  most  curious  aspects  of  the  democratic  idea  is  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  us  are  born  aristocrats!  The  desire  to  excel  others — 
and  the  very  human  foible  of  wanting  to  display  the  excellence  by  style 
of  dress,  or  ribbon,  or  title — ^is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  motive  in 
human  life.  Who  would  be  a  private  that  could  be  a  captain?  What  open 
or  secret  admiration  of  the  rich  or  successful  by  the  poor  or  unsuccessful  t 
What  worship  of  the  great  god  Gain !  .  No  matter  if  he  have  feet  of  clay, 
he  hath  a  gilded  crown  that  sparkles  in  the  sun! 
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6.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  single  defect  of  democracy  is  its  unwil- 
lingness thus  far  to  recognise  tlie  trained  man,  tlie  expert,  the  superior 
man  if  you  will,  as  an  agent  of  democracy.  There  is  a  deep-seated  lielief 
that  one  man  is  "as  good  as  another"  in  all  public  service.  We  shall  come 
to  this  thought  again  in  our  discussion. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  assert  that  the  defects  of 
democracy  are  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  I  am  willing  to  concede  to 
the  German  people  a  sincere  belief  on  their  part  tliat  their  "Kuitur^ — 
their  effective  method  of  living — ^would  be  really  good  for  the  world.  Tlielr 
missionary  methods  we  hardly  approve!  They  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
Kingdom  cannot  be  taken  by  force.  Even  Teutonic  science  has  not  yet 
synthesleed  a  tree! 

America  is  already  conscious  of  many  of  these  defects  and  has  set 
about  the  task  of  trying  to  remedy  them.  The  war  will  accentuate  both 
the  defects  and  the  power  of  reconstruction.  For  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  America  has  held  aloft  the  torch  of  democracy.  It  has  been  a  l>eacon 
to  many  weary,  storm- tossed  nations.  The  flame  may  not  always  have 
burned  at  full  brightness,  but  thank  God  it  has  never  gone  out  And  now.' 
And  now  that  our  eyes  are  opened  to  the  world-need,  and  our  hands  are 
stretched  across  the  seas  to  help,  the  oil  of  sacrifice  will  kindle  the  fire 
anew  and  for  all  time. 

SOME    BLCMEKTi    IX    TtLJTE    DEMOCRACY 

But  what  is  the  broader  conception  of  democracy  that  we  assert  Is  to 
be  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  new  epoch? 

1.  First  of  all,  democracy  means  real  equality  of  opportunity.  The 
word  ''equality*'  has  often  borne  the  burden  of  false  notions,  even  of 
demagoguery.  It  has  been  made  to  cover  ambitions  for  equality  of  talent, 
of  achievement,  of  happiness,  of  wealth,  of  social  capacity.  But  democracy 
was  never  meant  to  disregard  the  stem  realities  of  the  inevitable  limita- 
tions that  define  persons.  The  opportunity  that  democracy  seeks  is  the 
removal  of  all  removable  barriers,  from  whatever  sources  they  arise,  that 
tend  to  crib,  cabin,  or  confine  the  individual  in  his  quest  for  the  full  growth 
of  such  faculties  as  he  possesses. 

9.  Democracy  also  implies  autlioritative  participation  of  the  people 
involved,  in  nil  the  activities  that  determine  their  welfare.  Government 
only  by  consent  of  the  governed  is  a  principle  valid  not  alone  in  civic 
affairs,  but  in  the  business  of  producing  and  distributing  material  wealth — 
indeed  in  all  the  relations  of  men.  All  business  in  the  deepest  sense  is 
public  business.  No  superman  however  wise,  no  group  however  intelligent 
or  high-minded,  no  class  however  large  or  worthy,  can  dominate  a  true 
democracy  except  by  common  consent  Democracy  is  achieved  only  when 
the  terms  under  which  men  and  women  work  and  live  are  governed  by  the 
people  concerned  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  society. 

3.  Democracy  exalts  manhood  as  a  thing  sacred  in  itself.  It  there- 
fore becomes  an  attitude,  a  spirit,  a  point  of  view.  Whenever  the  dollar 
is  placed  above  the  man,  whenever  working  men  become  so  many  **hands,'* 
mere  cogs  in  a  machine,  whenever  the  price  of  efficiency  is  the  stunting  of 
the  human  soul — democracy  has  failed  of  full  fruition.  The  culture  of  the 
common  man  is  the  crown  of  democracy. 

4.  Again,  democracy  means  responsibility.  Unfortunately  the  mass 
of  mankind  in  its  age-long  struggle  for  popular  freedom  has  been  obliged 
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to  stress  its  rights  to  such  a  degree  that  its  conscience  is  often  dulled. 
How  frequently  is  the  full  duty  of  the  citizen  neglected;  how  character- 
istically labor  in  the  warfare  for  its  rights  disregards  its  duties  of  utmost 
service.  Personal  talent  is  as  much  a  possession  of  society  as  is  land  or 
waterpower.  True  democracy  has  far  more  concern  with. the  desire  of 
men  to  serve  the  common  good  than  with  the  insistence  of  individuals, 
groups  or  classes,  upon  particular  rights.  Labor  or  farmers'  organizations 
are  fully  justified  in  seeking  the  rights  that  unfortunately  they  are  liJcely 
to  get  only  in  this  way;  but  the  greater  justification  of  such  association 
lies  in  the  added  power  it  gives  the  group  to  serve  the  common  weal. 
Democracy  spells  duty. 

5.  And  finally,  a  full  measure  of  democracy  is  impossible  without  a 
certain  fraternal  attitude.  The  competitive  spirit  is  deeply  rooted  in 
human  nature.  Group  or  class  struggles  are  inevitable  in  a  world  of 
imperfect  men.  Misunderstandings,  personal,  racial,  class,  will  arise. 
Rivalries  will  ensue.  But  if  running  through  all  the  activities  of  society, 
we  find  a  growing  spirit  of  goodwill,  a  real  attitude  of  friendliness,  we 
know  that  democracy  is  making  headway.  The  sense  of  brotherhood  is  the 
heart  of  democracy. 

II.    There  Will  Be  a  Supbeite  Effort  to  Reconcile  Organized 
Efficiency  with  Real  Democracy 

The  modern  world  is  permanently  committed  to  efficiency  as  an  ideal. 
But  what  is  efficiency?  Is  it  compatible  with  democracy?  And  what  are 
the  methods  of  efficiency?  Are  they  consistent  with  proper  personal  free- 
dom? 

The  immediate  objective  of  modern  industrial  efficiency  is  simply  the 
greatest  possible  thrift  of  time,  materials  and  money,  in  the  processes  of 
of  extraction  or  fabrication  or  distribution  of  goods.  The  motive  is  profit; 
the  basis,  knowledge;  the  method,  organization.  Individuality  in  industry 
is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  Men  are  now  assembled  into  highly 
organized  groups  and  managed  by  some  authoritative,  semi-military,  even 
autocratic  method.    Organization  is  the  one  essential  efficiency. 

Has  democracy  any  quarrel  with  this  conception  of  efficiency  or  Its 
method?  If  dignity  of  personality  is  a  prime  element  in  a  democracy,  the 
first  question  we  will  ask  of  efficiency  is.  What  is  the  effect  of  your  plan 
upon  the  worker  himself?  Not  merely  is  his  economic  reward  fair  or  ade- 
quate, but  what  happens  to  him  as  a  man?  All  of  us — society — want  shoes 
produced  as  efficiently  as  possible;  but  if  the  price  of  the  process  is  a 
stunted  man,  we  pause.  Cheap  shoes  are  desirable;  cheap  men  are  de- 
plorable. We  soon  find  that  efficiency  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seemed  at 
first  to  be.  Neither  elimination  of  wastes,  nor  all  the  forms  of  thrift 
necessary,  nor  the  profit  of  the  investor,  nor  the  wage  of  the  worker,  tell 
the  whole  story.  What  kind  of  men  does  this  process  produce?  Society 
wants  efficiency  in  production  of  goods;  but  the  life-blood  of  society  is 
sound  men. 

But  can  we  reconcile  the  idea  of  compact  organization  with  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  democracy?  It  may  help  us  somewhat  if  we  consider 
for  a  moment  what  organization  is.  Organization  at  bottom  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  correlation  of  all  the  factors  entering  into  whatever 
process  is  necessary  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  restdts.  The  Issue  arises, 
not  in  organization  itself,  but  in  its  form  and  spirit    Organization  may 
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be  autocratic;  that  is,  it  may  be  handled  by  one  man  or  a  group  of  men 
who,  by  sheer  authority  which  ti»ey  assume  l>ecau$e  they  have  the  power  to 
assume  it,  govern  the  whole  machine.  In  such  a  case  the  participants  have 
no  voice.  However,  organisation  equally  autocratic  in  method  but  tfitirely 
different  in  spirit  may  be  attained  by  the  individual  participants  mutually 
agreeing  to  serve  under  the  management  prescribed. 

I  suppose  that  recent  legislation,  for  example,  to  use  a  political  illus- 
tration, has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
complete  autocratic  power  as  has  been  in  the  hands  of  any  man  for  cen- 
turies. And  yet,  intelligently,  fearlessly,  the  American  people  subscribed 
to  this  sort  of  autocratic  organisation.  Why?  Because  they  have  perfect 
confidence  that  they  can  and  do  hold  the  situation  entirely  in  their  hands. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  responsible  and  an  irresponsible 
autocrat.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  responsible  autocrat  the  form  of  or- 
ganisation is  really  cooperative,  not  autocratic;  the  metliod  may  be  fully 
as  much  one  of  authority  and  even  of  imperious  authority  as  is  the  case 
under  the  compulsory  form  of  organisation.  But  the  authority  is  delegated 
and  possibly  temporary.  • 

The  management  of  an  army  is  probably  the  most  autocratic  affair 
in  existence.  Yet  a  democracy  may  have  an  efficient  army.  Personal  free- 
dom is  voluntarily  surrendered,  even  life  itself  placed  in  pawn,  to  some 
large  good.  President  Gulliver  of  Rockford  0>liege  puts  the  whole  matter 
in  a  sentence: 

''Intelligent  and  voluntary  cooperation  versus  coercion — ^physical,  polit- 
ical or  religious — is  the  characteristic  note  of  the  efficiency  of  a  democracy 
as  over  against  that  of  an  autocracy." 

Here  then  is  our  problem:  How  to  attain  organised  efficiency,  and 
still  retain  the  indiriduality,  honor  the  personality,  obtain  justice  for  and 
secure  the  full  welfare  of  all  concerned.  This  is  the  great  problem  of  the 
new  epoch.  This  problem  is  given  a  fine  personal  setting  in  a  quotation 
from  the  "Survey,"  in  speaking  a  year  ago  of  the  untimely  death  of 
Robert  G.  Valentine,  an  ardent  prophet  of  humanized  efficiency: 

"He  was  devoting  his  life  to  reconciling  the  scientific  spirit  with  the 
spirit  of  democracy.  He  believed  that  the  reconciliation  of  these  was  tlie 
great  problem  of  today  and  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken." 

A  capital  example  of  highly  developed  industrial  organisation  in  a 
democrary  is  the  Panama  Canal,  the  greatest  engineering  enterprise  ever 
built  by  a  government,  either  autocracy  or  democracy.  Without  going  into 
detail,  it  may  be  said  that  there  seem  to  be  four  main  characteristics  of 
this  enterprise  which  illustrate  the  fundamental  principles  by  which  real 
democracy  and  thoroughly  organized  efficiency  may  be  reconciled. 

1.  Experts  were  placed  in  charge.  Men  were  employed  who  knew — 
engineers,  administrators,  physicians.  They  were  men  of  training,  of  ex- 
perience, of  proved  ability  in  specialized  lines. 

9.  Ample  authority  was  given  the  men  at  the  top,  authority  so  com- 
plete that  it  was  practically  autocratic — and  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt 
it  was  exercised  in  a  thoroughly  autocratic  manner;  There  was  no  inter- 
ference from  below  or  from  above. 

S.  Full  justice  was  done  to  the  individual  workman.  He  was  given 
fair  pay;  his  health  was  guarded;  he  was  offered  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tion; he  was  treated  as  a  man. 

4.    There  developed  a  wonderful  esprit  de  corps.    This  grew  partly 
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out  of  the  fact  that  individuality  was  given  full  recognition  so  long  as  the 
man  did  his  work  welL  But  the  great  reason  for  this  fine  spirit  was  that 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  list  of  employees,  men  felt  they  were  there  to 
do  their  work  as  a  contribution  to  a  great  patriotic  service.     • 

III.    Racial  and  Nauokal  Antagonisms  Will  Begin  to  Disappeae  in  a 
New  Meboino  of  Common  Hu3lan  Intebests 

There  seem  to  be  two  main  roots  of  trouble  in  international  affairs — 
racial  antagonisms  and  imperialism.  One  of  the  great  discouragements  of 
the  present  situation  in  America  consists  in  our  final  reluctant  admission 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  bundle  of  races  rather  than  a  nation.  **Our 
polyglot  boarding-house,"  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  calls  it,  must  be  turned  into 
a  family  hearthstdne. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  racial  antagonisms,  such  attitudes  are  clearly 
undemocratic.  For  the  essence  of  democracy  is  recognition  of  personality. 
A  human  soul  is  a  human  soul.  Race,  color,  culture  must,  in  a  democratic 
world,  merge  into  common  human  interest  and  S3rmpathy.  A  way  must 
be  found  to  make  the  melting  pot  melt.  As  the  war  has  accentuated  racial 
differences  the  world  over,  so  its  aftermath  is  sure  to  be  a  tendency  to 
solidify  such  elements  of  fraternal  feeling  as  the  struggle  has  aroused 
afresh,  into  a  larger  and  more  generous  world  spirit.  The  leaven  of  alliance 
in  the  present  struggle  will  soon  begin  to  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  world 
concerns. 

Imperialism  has  thus  far  been  a  mixture  of  political  and  economic 
motive.  Pride  of  power,  love  of  dominion,  both  personal  and  national,  have 
played  their  part  on  the  stage  of  conquest.  But  I  suppose  that  funda- 
mentally such  economic  considerations  as  pressure  of  population  upon  land, 
search  for  stored  treasure,  ambition  to  control  markets,  and  other  similar 
items  in  the  category  of  business  are  chiefly  responsible  for  international 
difficulties.  Economic  imperialism  is  the  sole  possession  of  no  one  nation 
or  group  of  nations.  It  everywhere  plays  the  same  role  in  national  rela- 
tions that  the  desire  to  excel  plays  in  ])ersonal  relations.  It  is  instinctive, 
unescapable. 

Assuming  that  the  central  powers  can  not  win,  we  may  expect  that 
the  war  will  aid  in  restricting  the  sway  of  political  imperialism.  The  very 
fight  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  guarantees  that  outcome; 
although  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  democracies  may  not  be  politically 
ambitious.  On  the  other  hand,  economic  pressure  will  probably  be  even 
more  insistent  than  ever  before.  Huge  debts,  enormous  Interest  charges, 
meager  capital  for  reconstruction  will  spur  commercial  competition  to  its 
utmost  Let  us  not  blind  our  eyes  to  this  prospect.  Preparations  are 
already  under  way  to  push  huge  commercial  campaigns  the  moment  the 
normal  tides  of  trade  begin  to  flow.  Let  us  remember  that  the  fires  of 
warfare  are  often  lighted  by  the  mere  friction  of  economic  conflict.  How 
can  we  democratize  the  struggle?  The  cure  lies  chiefly  in  sound  economic 
education  for  whole  nations,  buttressed  by  the  moral,  yes  the  Christian, 
appeal. 

1.  First  of  all,  let  us  seek  to  be  rid  of  what  is  perhaps  the  supreme 
economic  fallacy  of  the  time,  that  you  can  sell  without  buying.  Artificial 
barriers  to  exchange  must  be  lowered  if  not  leveled.  Fair  trade  is  demo- 
cratic. 
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«.  Wc  must  learn  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  self-suflBdng  nation  is 
the  most  efficient  contributor  to  the  world's  well-being.  Of  course,  if  we 
•re  to  continue  to  think  in  terms  of  imperialism,  of  military  strategy,  let 
us  urge  ourselves  Into  complete  national  self-sufficiency.  Let  us  grow  every- 
thing we  need.  I^t  us  encourage  national  profiteering.  But  if  we  really 
seek  world  peace,  we  must  pursue  It  along  the  channels  of  the  great  eco- 
nomic principle  of  international  division  of  labor — encouraging  each  nation 
to  produce  what  it  is  best  fitted  to  produce  of  the  world's  wants. 

3.  It  is  doubtful  if  commercial  competition  can  ever  be  made  fra- 
ternal and  peace-supporting  under  the  purely  economic  motive  of  mere 
gain.  We  may  not  expect  world  harmony  unless  the  desire  to  serve  greatly 
takes  possession  of  nations  as  it  is  slowly  but  surely  gaining  headway  in 
the  hearts  of  individuals. 

The  fundamental  issue  is  that  of  a  sane  nationalism  correlating  with 
a  fraternal  internationalism.  We  need  a  world-citixcnship ;  though  not  the 
sort  of  free-love  in  patriotism  that  unfortunately  sometimes  bears  the  name 
of  "internationalism."  A  friend  of  mine,  a  professor  of  sociology,  writes 
me: 

**I  believe  heartily  in  a  higher  nationalism  which  shall  be  part  of  the 
same  world-system  with  a  stable  internationalism.  The  predaceous  and 
jingoistic  nationality  is  a  kind  of  atavism,  and  I  hope  that  after  the  war 
it  will  gradually  subside.  The  war  is  as  much  a  struggle  between  higher 
and  lower  ideals  in  all  nations  as  it  is  between  two  groups  of  nations." 

"World  power  or  downfall"  as  a  national  slogan  must  give  way  to 
some  such  universal  sentiment  as  "World  brotherhood  or  barbarism." 

IV.    The  Religious  Motive  Will  Mou  Fully  Dominate  ix  the  Affaibs 

OF  Men 

Civilization  stood  agha.st  when  the  leaping  flames  of  the  world  war 
lighted  the  skies.  Its  first  cry  was  one  of  despair — "Christianity  has 
failed."  The  antiphonal  was,  "Christianity  has  never  yet  been  fully  tried." 
We  have  been  told  that  the  world  will  require  a  century  to  recover  its 
faith.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  most  significant  and  perhaps  the  most 
permanent  result  of  the  war  will  be  a  great  revival  of  religious  faith. 

In  the  new  epoch  the  consciousness  of  God's  powerful  but  benign  pur- 
pose; of  His  friendly  and  even  fatherly  attitude;  of  the  slow  but  irre- 
sistible fulfillment  of  His  masterful  plan  for  a  world  of  men  seeking 
perfection;  a  consciousness  too  of  His  wonderful  method,  by  which  man's 
chief  task  in  the  world  is  that  of  coadjutor  with  God  in  the  working  out 
of  the  plan — these  really  essential  aspects  of  religion  will  have  a  new  birth 
of  power.  They  were  conceived  in  the  dawn  of  our  own  religion  in  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees;  they  were  nurtured  on  the  hills  of  Palestine;  they  were  given 
supreme  expression  as  well  as  full  incarnation  on  the  shores  of  Galilee; 
they  have  been  for  decades  of  centuries  the  life-blood  of  great  humanitarian 
movements  and  of  unselfish  toil.  But  too  often  have  they  been  buried 
beneath  heaps  of  formalism,  of  scholasticism,  of  institutionalism.  They 
are  now  to  spring  afresh  in  the  soul  of  man  to  guide,  to  inspire  and  to 
direct  all  human  activities. 

For  let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the  religious  concept  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  is  equivalent. to  the  full  realization  of  a  complete  democracy. 
The  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  has  been  called  "the  most  thorough- 
going democrat  that  has  appeared  in  human  history." 
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Seldom  heretofore  have  the  strivings  for  democracy  had  the  full 
backing  of  the  religious  motive.  Indeed  sometimes  the  democratic  move- 
ment has  seemed  to  be  quite  un religious,  if  not  absolutely  irreligious.  But 
it  can  be  80  no  longer.  Man  has  at  last,  by  the  thunders  of  the  Sinai  of  a 
world  war,  been  brought  face  to  face  with  his  God.  And  a  new  revelation, 
a  new  commandment  is  being  engraved  for  all  time  upon  the  tablet  of  man's 
heart. 

It  wotdd  almost  seem  as  if  the  argument  here  attempted  could  be 
backed  by  a  million  illustrations.  The  heavens  are  filled  with  the  chariots 
of  the  Lord.    Two  or  three  quotations  must  suffice. 

That  wonderful  little  book  **A  Student  in  Arms,"  which  so  success- 
fully attempts  to  interpret  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  British  soldier  in 
the  war,  is  permeated  with  religious  atmosphere.  May  I  give  a  quotation, 
the  length  of  which  is  excusable  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  expressions  in  literature,  of  that  personal  aspect  of  religion  which 
brings  the  human  soul  at  last  to  rest  in  the  infinite.  It  consists  of  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  chapter  "An  Englishman  Prays."  The  wounded  man 
"found  himself  vaguely  wondering  about  the  meaning  of  everything.  The 
stars  seemed  to  make  it  all  seem  so  small  and  petty.  All  this  bloodshed — 
what  was  the  good  of  it?  It  was  all  so  ephemeral,  so  trivial,  so  meaning- 
less in  the  presence  of  eternity  and  infinity.  It  was  just  a  strife  of 
pygmies.  He  suddenly  felt  terribly  small  and  lonely  and  he  was  so  very, 
very  weak.  He  was  cut  off  from  his  fellow  men  as  surely  as  if  he  had 
been  on  a  desert  island,  and  he  felt  somehow  as  if  he  had  got  out  of  his 
element,  and  was  launched,  a  tiny  pygmy  soul,  on  the  sea  of  immensity, 
where  he  could  find  no  bearings.  Eternity  and  infinity  were  so  pitiless 
and  uncomprehending.  The  stars  gazed  at  him  imperturbably.  There  was 
no  sympathy  there  but  only  cold,  unseeing  tolerance.  Yet  after  all,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  them.  For  all  his  pygmy  ineffectiveness  he  was  of 
finer  stuff  than  they.  At  least  he  could  feel — suffer.  He  had  only  to  try 
to  move  to  verify  that.  At  least  he  was  aware  of  his  own  existence 
and  could  even  gauge  his  own  insignificance.  There  was  that  in  him  which 
was  not  in  them,  unless — unless  it  was  in  everything.  *God,'  he  whispered 
softly.  *God  everywhere.'  Then  into  his  tired  brain  came  a  new  phrase — 
'Underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms.'  He  sighed  contentedly,  as  a  tired 
child  and  the  phrase  went  on  repeating  itself  in  his  brain  in  a  kind  of 
chant — 'Underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms.' 

**The  moon  went  down  behind  the  horiason  and  it  was  dark.  They  fetched 
him  in  at  last.  He  will  never  again  be  sound  of  limb;  but  there  is  in 
his  memory  and  in  his  heart  that  which  may  make  him  a  staunch  fighter 
in  other  fields.  He  has  learnt  a  new  way  of  prayer  and  the  courage  that 
is  bom  of  faith  well-founded." 

Perhaps  the  most  influential  contributor  to  this  literature  of  current 
religious  evolution  is  a  layman  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  before 
the  war  an  agnostic  if  not  an  atheist — H.  G.  Wells.  In  "Mr.  Britling," 
as  you  know,  all  the  suffering  eventuates  in  a  clear  recognition  that  "It 
was  the  Master,  the  Captain  of  Mankind,  it  was  God,  there  present  with 
him,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  God."  The  rest  of  us,  too,  will  "see  it 
through"— to  God. 

In  "God,  the  Invisible  King,"  Mr.  Wells  has  supplied,  it  is  true,  a 
fantastic  theology  which  has  blinded  most  of  his  critics  to  the  essential 
integrity  and  wonderful  significance  of  that  part  of  the  book  which  voices 
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the  deepest  faith,  a  newly  found  bat  ardent  faith — in  the  religions  motive 
as  applied  to  the  activities  of  human  society.  Let  me  read  you  one  of 
the  profoundcst  utterances  of  the  war: 

"Belief  in  God  as  the  Invisible  King  brings  with  it  almost  necessarily 
a  conception  of  this  coming  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Each  believer  as 
be  grasps  this  natural  and  inunedlate  consequence  of  the  faith  that  has 
come  into  his  life  will  form  at  the  same  time  a  Utopian  conception  of  this 
world  changed  in  the  direction  of  God's  purpose.  •••••♦••  Many  men 
and  women  are  already  working  today  at  tasks  that  belong  essentially  to 
God*s  kingdom.  This  work  that  tliey  were  doing  for  amUtion,  or  the  love 
of  men  or  the  love  of  knowledge  or  what  seemed  the  inherent  impulse  to 
the  work  itself,  or  for  money  or  honor  or  country  or  king,  they  will  realise 
they  are  doing  for  God  and  by  the  power  of  God.  Self-transformation 
into  a  dtiaen  of  God's  kingdom  and  a  new  realisation  of  all  earthly  politics 
as  no  more  than  the  struggle  to  define  and  achieve  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  earth,  follow  on,  without  any  need  for  a  fresh  spiritual  impulse, 
from  the  moment  when  God  and  the  believer  meet  and  clasp  one  another.** 

In  its  practical  religious  effect  upon  the  masses  of  men,  perhaps  the 
international  war  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  promises 
to  reach  farther  than  any  other  organized  movement  in  vitalising  the  relig- 
ious motive  in  the  new  epoch.  It  is  probable  that  by  next  spring  millions 
of  young  men  will  have  been  reached  by  a  practical,  working,  virile,  effective 
religious  spirit;  a  spirit  that  exalts  Jesus  as  Master  of  man's  soul  in  terms 
of  the  friendly  attitude,  the  helping  hand,  the  personal  touch.  Men  will 
see  real  religion  in  action.  A  new  sense  of  brotherhood,  an  exhilarating 
feeling  of  comradeship  under  the  Great  Leader,  must  make  its  way  in  the 
ranks,  no  matter  what  the  profession,  the  nationality,  or  the  creed.  These 
men  are  coming  home  from  the  trenches  with  new  measurements  of  relig- 
ious values. 

After  the  war  we  will  see,  I  verily  believe,  democracy  marching  behind 
the  Great  Teacher,  cherishing  as  its  shibboleth  the  highest  moral  ideal 
and  the  profoundest  spiritual  teaching  of  the  race. 

A    aaiBF   SUMMARY 

"There  are  moments  when  the  lover  of  mankind,  in  these  days,  seems 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  wonderful  dawn  light  If  this  dawn  soon  gives 
place  to  the  coming  day,  an  era  of  inspiring  promise  for  the  best  hopes  of 
all  human  ages  will  begin.  If  the  clouds  persistently  gather  again,  as  at 
some  moments  they  do,  if  the  night  returns,  as,  for  all  that  the  present 
writer  can  know,  it  may  return — then  the  world  must  wait  again  for  cen- 
turies, and  must  wait  in  sorrow,  for  that  which  the  wise  and  the  faithful 
of  many  generations  have  Icmgingly  expected." 

In  these  beautiful  words  Josiah  Royce  began  his  inspiring  essay,  •TTic 
Hope  of  the  Great  Community."    The  issue  is  yet  uncertain. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  this  attempt  to  describe  the  main  features 
of  the  new  epoch  seems  formal  and  halting  as  we  stand  in  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  solemn  dedication  which  America  has  made  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 
These  gains  cannot  even  be  approximated  if  we  fail  to  win  the  war.  If 
we  lose,  I  see  nothing  ahead  but  world-wide  chaos,  monumental  debt, 
undyhig  hatreds,  haunting  fear,  feverish  preparation  for  the  reiewal  of 
the  conflict  For  the  issue  of  democracy  must  be  settled  sometime — now 
or  a  century  from  now.    But  there  can  be  no  peace  without  it 
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When  we  consider  the  sweep  and  the  range  of  the  issues  that  arc 
joined  in  this  most  devastating  war,  it  is  difficult  to  listen  with  restraint 
to  some  of  the  comments  about  our  participation  in  the  struggle.  Some 
say  we  have  no  concern  with  the  forms  of  government  in  other  countries. 
Others  avow  our  lack  of  motive — all  this  is  meddling  in  Europe's  business. 
Still  others,  justifying  our  action,  put  it  on  the  grounds  of  our  "having 
a  grievance."  Some  talk  of  peace  when  there  is  no  peace.  They  all  miss 
the  mark  by  a  thousand  leagues.  They  are  either  blind  to  the  real  situation 
or  they  are  hopelessly  medieval  in  their  social  thinking.  One  of  the  strang- 
est paradoxes  of  the  war  is  that  many  of  the  men  and  groups  who  are  the 
progressive  if  not  the  radical  protagonists  of  social  justice  cannot  see  that 
the  flood  gates  of  a  real  democracy,  which  is  the  only  adequate  safeguard 
of  social  justice,  have  at  last  been  pried  open  never  again  to  be  closed. 
These  people  are  indeed  short-sighted.  They  seem  oblivious  to  the  point- 
ing of  the  finger  of  God.  They  are  stabbing  the  very  angel  of  light 
They  cannot  see  that  the  world's  Gethsemane  is  just  now  the  only  way  to 
the  triumph  of  righteousness.  It  requires  no  prophet  to  discern  the  in- 
evitable drift  of  the  world  tides  of  human  welfare.  We  are  being  bom 
into  a  new  epoch.  The  struggle  for  the  dominance  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple, not  alone  in  government  but  in  industry  and  in  all  social  well  being, 
which  had  been  gathering  force  during  recent  years — almost  creeping  its 
way  into  public  consciousness  and  into  actual  realities,  is  now,  by  reason 
of  the  war,  taking  giant  strides  not  only  in  America  but  the  wide  world 
roxmd. 

What  Can  Oub  Morrill  Act  Coli^oes  and  UNivEaaiTiEs  Do? 

This  very  inadequate  discussion  of  our  great  theme  has  nevertheless 
absorbed  far  too  much  of  the  time  you  so  generously  allot  to  your  president. 
The  present  answer  to  the  question  just  propounded  must  be  therefore 
relatively  brief — ^too  brief  for  real  justice  to  our  mission  in  the  new  epoch. 
But  if  what  has  been  said  has,  in  your  opinion,  any  validity  whatever,  I  am 
persuaded  that  its  application  to  our  duty  and  opportunity  will  carry  over 
without  need  of  aid  from  me. 

But  what  is  the  special  task  of  the  institutions  which  we  represent? 
For  nearly  half  a  century  this  wonderful  nationalized  system  of  colleges 
and  universities — the  greatest  **plant"  for  higher  education  that  govern- 
ment has  ever  developed — has  been  doing  its  work.  No  man  can  tell  the 
results  that  have  accrued.  They  are  written  in  the  books  of  the  lives  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  students  and  graduates,  and  of  thousands  of  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children  who  have  never  even  seen  the  colleges  but 
whose  fortunes  have  been  fostered  by  the  research,  the  teaching,  the  in- 
spiration, yes,  and  the  comradeship  of  the  faculties  of  these  institutions. 
Magnificent  as  is  the  service  already  rendered  by  these  colleges,  it  is  but 
a  prophecy  of  possibilities  for  the  new  epoch.  In  the  eager  quest  for  a 
fuller  democracy  in  which  America  should  lead  the  way,  the  Nation  must 
lean  upon  these  children  of  its  own  loins,  confident  that  it  will  find  therein 
the  insight,  the  wisdom,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  constructive  statesmanship 
that  shall  enable  it  to  choose  its  way  by  clear  sight  of  the  path  as  well  as 
by  high  faith  in  its  own  destiny. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  Morrill  Act  institutions  may  play  their 
great  part  in  the  drama,  certain  attitudes  and  objectives  are  indispensable. 

1.    First  of  all,  the  colleges  must  comprehend.    They  must  appreciate 
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the  length,  the  breadth,  the  height,  the  depth  of  the  democratic  moTcmenL 
They  must  understand  the  characteristics  of  the  democratic  metlMKL  Witfain 
the  walls  of  these  institutions  we  should  find  more  completely  than  any- 
where else  a  full  grasp  of  the  fundamental  questions  which  the  war  is 
bringing  to  the  fore.  We  who  malce  policies  for  these  colleges  should  define 
functions  and  shape  plans  in  terms  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  new 
epoch.  We  must  have  intimate  sympathy  with  the  masses  of  men,  espe- 
cially the  great  farming  and  industrial  classes.  To  what  extent  do  yoo 
suppose  Mr.  Morrill  really  foresaw  the  scdal  aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
institutions  that  he  founded?  It  is  a  rather  remarkable  circumstance  that, 
whereas  all  of  us  have  heard  the  gist  of  the  significant  phrases  of  the 
Morrill  Act  repeated  a  thousand  times,  it  is  very  rare  indeed  to  find 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  that  most  significant  phrase  of  aU,  *Hhe  educa- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes."  We  usually  debate  subject-matter,  talk 
about  the  exclusion  of  the  classics,  the  definition  of  mechanic  arts  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  we  have  usually  omitted  to  consider  the  most  im- 
portant thing  of  all,  namely,  the  objective.  I  have  often  speculated  as  to 
wliat  Mr.  Morrill  meant  by  'Hhe  education  of  the  industrial  classes."  I  like 
to  think  that  in  Mr.  Morrill's  purpose,  and  certainly  in  the  law  itself,  we 
find  not  only  a  justification  of  the  principle  for  which  I  am  contending* 
but  an  imperative  obligation  to  make  it  the  main  concern  of  the  Morrill 
Act  institutions.  We  are  to  seek  the  highest  welfare  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial classes  in  terms  of  their  own  prosperity  and  development,  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  common,  national  prosperity  and  welfare. 

We  must  not  merely  sympathize  with  the  aims  of  democracy,  we  must 
deliberately  choose  to  serve  the  complete  democracy.  We  are  not  to 
set  class  against  class;  rather  sliall  we  seek  to  ameliorate  any  possible 
class  struggle  through  an  education  that  broadens  the  comprehension  of  all 
classes.    Bishop  Francis  McConnell  has  well  said: 

**The  colleges  and  universities  of  the  land  are  not  to  be  used  as  agents 
of  propaganda;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  to  be  turned  away 
from  vast  human  movements  because  these  movements  lend  themsdve^ 
easily  to  the  propagandists." 

9.  The  Morrill  Act  institutions  must  deal  with  all  the  problems  of 
a  democracy.  In  research,  they  must  seek  the  principles  that  imderly  the 
most  effective  use  of  all  the  resources  and  powers  of  earth  and  sky.  But 
the  ]>eople  demand  more  than  that.  They  crave  also  light  and  leading 
with  respect  to  those  political,  economic  and  social  adjustments  which  they 
feel  are  essential  to  their  full  welfare.  Gentlemen,  our  programs  are 
still  too  small  and  narrow.  We  can  serve  the  democracy  only  as  we  study 
all  the  problems  of  democracy.  In  our  investigations  we  still  stress  too 
much  the  goal  of  increased  productivity  as  our  great  task.  We  still  have 
too  much  faith  in  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  biological  facts  and 
principles  as  all  sufficing.  There  should  be  searchings  of  heart  as  to  our 
policies  and  programs.    Are  they  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  new  epoch? 

3.  Unquestionably  the  greatest  contribution  which  the  colleges  make 
to  society  consists  in  the  men  and  women  who  are  streaming  out  into  life 
as  successive  "commencements"  come  and  go.  We  need  not  stop  to  discuss 
whether  the  success  of  college  graduates  is  due  primarily  to  the  native 
superiority  of  material  which  comes  to  the  college  or  to  the  superior  train- 
ing which  the  college  career  gives.  We  need  not  even  concern  ours^ves 
here  with  the  faults  and  foibles  of  our  product,  nor  invoke  "Who's  Who* 
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to  see  if  we  are  justified  in  continuing  our  job.  The  great,  superb  fact 
for  us  is  that  the  major  contribution  of  the  college  to  the  democracy  is 
the  expert  on  whom  reliance  must  be  placed  for  the  leadership  which  is 
imperative  in  an  efficient  democracy.  We  are  sending  trained  men  and 
women  into  all  the  professions,  into  industry,  into  agriculture,  into  the 
home,  into  politics,  into  education,  into  social  service.  In  places  humble 
and  places  great,  they  are  shaping  the  destinies  of  our  Nation.  We  have 
followed  a  great  ideal  here  and  won  great  results.  The  aim  which  Presi- 
dent Van  Hisc  sets  before  the  university,  and  of  which  his  own  institution 
is  so  conspicuous  as  leader,  is  the  ambition  to  **become  the  instnunent  of 
the  State  in  its  upbullding^-material,  intellectual,  spirituaL"  Yes,  we  are 
to  be  the  effective  tools  of  the  great  community  for  all  its  constructive 
effort 

And  yet,  my  friends,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  have  not  after  all  ful- 
filled our  complete  duty.  The  fact  that  students  come  from  humble  homes 
and  later  win  financial  success;  that  the  college  discipline  makes  for  self- 
development  in  the  individual;  not  even  the  fact  that  our  graduates  are 
called  to  the  most  difficult  Idnds  of  technical  service — not  these  things 
alone  guarantee  that  we  are  making  our  full  contribution  to  democracy. 

The  trained  expert  serves  democracy  only  as  he  does  the  work  of  democ- 
racy, advances  its  interest,  works  its  will.  The  expert  must  be  a  real 
democrat.  His  obligation  is  to  the  great  society,  not  to  any  small  or  ex- 
clusive group  of  society;  or  if  he  work  with  such  a  group,  always  as  the 
ambassador  of  the  mass,  the  protagonist  of  the  common  weal.  Oh,  not  yet 
have  we  begun  to  see  our  opportunities  and  our  duties  to  the  great  common 
people.  We  are  still  too  individualistic  in  our  thinldng,  in  our  teaching. 
We  still  send  out  too  many  farmers  whose  chief  concern  is  more  com;  .too 
many  engineers  who  have  no  touch  with  the  human  problems  of  industry; 
too  many  lawyers  and  business  men  unmoved  by  the  ideal  that  their  life- 
aim  should  be  service  to  the  democracy.  Some  day  we  may  conscript  the 
talents  of  men  for  |>eace,  as  we  now  take  their  bodies  for  war. 

Here  at  last  then  is  the  key  to  the  relation  of  the  Morrill  Act  institu- 
tions and  the  new  democratic  era.  To  socialize  as  well  as  train  experts; 
to  give  men  and  women  a  vision  of  the  new  social  order;  to  equip  them 
with  the  tools  that  may  forge  for  the  common  man  a  new  freedom  out 
of  the  shackles  of  ignorance  as  well  as  out  of  the  chains  of  injustice;  to 
send  them  forth  as  persons  who  know  the  meaning  of  life  and  its  toil 
as  well  as  they  know  the  technique  of  their  chosen  calling — these  are  the 
very  secrets  of  power  for  our  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the 
new  day. 

I  think  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  our  colleges  of  agriculture 
more  nearly  fulfills  the  democratic  ideal  than  does  any  other  part  of 
American  educational  machinery.  In  scope  of  research,  in  range  of  sub- 
jects taught,  and  particularly  in  their  approach  to  the  working  farmer 
and  his  family,  do  these  institutions  fulfill  the  law  of  service  to  the  com- 
mon good.  It  is  doubtful  whether  during  the  past  few  months  America  has 
witnessed  any  more  effective  effort  on  behalf  of  the  emergency  than  has 
been  performed  quietly  by  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  their  coadjutors, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  county  farm  bureaus. 
We  still  have  a  long  road  to  travel  before  the  full  measure  of  our  capacity 
to  serve  a  rural  democracy  is  reached,  but  our  eyes  are  "front"  to  the 
goal  of  our  endeavor. 
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What  is  being  done  and  planned  in  agriculture  needs  doing  in  m  field 
that  is  supposed  to  be  far  more  diiBcult  to  cultivate — the  so-called  worlc- 
ing  classes.  But  the  need  and  the  duty  are  imperative.  And  have  jou 
noted  that  last  summer  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor  voted  scholarships 
for  men  at  the  State  University? 

It  will  be  said  that  all  colleges  have  this  same  obligation  to  democracy, 
it  is  true.  Unfortunately  there  are  those  who  "indict  the  coU^^e  as  not 
having  contributed  enough  to  the  cause  of  democracjr^  and  w1m>  say  that 
"^any  of  our  best  trained  university  men  are  the  foes  of  every  demoovtic 
influence  in  the  land."  I  should  like  to  urge  the  most  careful  reading  of 
a  remarkable  appeal  to  the  college  men  of  America.  It  is  contained  in  the 
*H>utlook''  for  October  94  last,  and  is  entitled,  ""The  College  in  a  Democracy: 
Is  It  a  Failure?"  It  is  the  report  of  what  must  have  been  a  most  stirring 
address  to  the  students  of  Wesley  an  University  a  few  we^s  prior  to  its 
publication,  by  Professor  F.  M.  Davenport  of  Hamilton  College.  Let  me 
pick  out  some  pregnant  sentences. 

'The  American  democracy  has,  at  least  in  crises,  been  eager  to  avail 
itself  of  the  disciplined  thinking  and  guidance  of  highly  educated  men.  *  *  * 
But  it  is  inevitable  that  in  the  stem  process  of  overhauling  all  the  institu- 
tions of  democracy,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  college 
because  it  is  a  vital  institution  of  the  R^ublic  *  *  *  The  college  as  an  in- 
stitution has  no  more  kept  pace  with  Its  possibilities  in  America  than  de- 
mocracy has  kept  pace  with  its  possibilities.  •  •  •  The  trouble  seems  to  be, 
in  all  ranges  of  effort,  to  find  anything  like  a  sufficient  number  of  expert 
leaders  of  integrity  and  initiative,  without  whom  nothing  works  in  a  de- 
mocracy. •  •  •  The  present  situation  is  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  institu- 
tions of  education  which  has  ever  come  in  the  history  of  the  world.  *  *  • 
The  protection  against  the  mob  spirit,  against  all  forms  of  false  democracy 
which  may  arise,  is  from  this  time  forward  to  be  sought  in  the  development 
of  highly  trained  men  of  conscience,  sjrmpathetic  with  democracy,  who  can 
think  and  can  lead  the  people  to  act  upon  the  thinking.'*  (And  he  might 
have  added,  who  can  help  patiently  and  sympathetically  the  people  to  do 
their  own  thinking.)  •  •  •  "Democracy  never  so  much  needed  men  who  can 
think,  who  can  keep  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rapidly  expanding  mind  of 
the  world." 

▲    FEW    SUGGESTIONS    MAINLY    WITH    REFBIENCB    TO   mUSAL    AFFAISS 

Before  concluding,  may  I  record  very  briefly  a  few  suggestions  looking 
toward  the  immediate  application  of  some  of  the  principles  we  have  been 
discussing,  with  special  reference  perhaps  to  the  agricultural  situation? 

1.  Can  we  not  help  interpret  the  war  to  our  constituency?  Surely 
this  is  a  legitimate  and  highly  important  educational  function.  Perhaps 
we  can  even  assist  our  people  in  keeping  that  sane  balance  that  is  so 
essential  in  these  times.  Should  not  even  a  democracy  learn  the  difference 
between  ftery  patriotism  and  Prussianized  bullyragging? 

2.  To  mobilize  so  gigantic  and  unorganized  a  thing  as  American 
agriculture  for  a  sharp  crisis  is  an  herculean  task.  Most  creditable  work 
has  been  done  the  past  season.  But  the  farmer  has  been  distracted  by 
advice  from  many  sources,  some  from  men  whose  knowledge  of  the  problem 
was  far  short  of  their  good  intentions.  The  farmer  has  had  almost  liter- 
ally to  hoe  his  own  row.  He  has  lacked  representation  in  responsible 
administrative  groups.    We  still  lack  a  comprehensive  program  of  food- 
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supply.  There  is  today  no  place  to  go,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  for  a 
clear-cut  plan  for  handling  the  national  food  supply  as  an  integrated 
whole  from  seed-sowing  to  bread-eating — no  high  official,  no  department  of 
government,  no  authorized  group  of  experts,  no  organization,  no  correlating 
body  is  the  leader.  We  need  an  agricultural  general  staff — a  small  group 
thoroughly  representative  of  the  farmers  as  well  as  of  public  agencies 
and  fully  responsible  for  a  national  program  of  food  supply.  Should  we 
here  not  help  to  secure  such  a  group? 

3.  The  National  Service  Handbook,  in  the  issue  of  July  30,  after 
printing  a  quotation  from  President  Wilson  "urging  colleges  and  technical 
schools  to  endeavor  to  maintain  their  courses  as  far  as  possible  on  the 
usual  basis,"  recites  the  need  during  the  war  of  doctors  and  of  chemical, 
electrical  and  mining  engineers  and  says: 

*The  food  situation  will  necessitate  increased  attention  to  intensive 
cultivation  and  the  most  modem  and  productive  methods  of  scientific 
farming." 

It  makes  no  reference,  however,  to  the  need  of  trained  agricultural 
experts  in  this  emergency. 

Up  to  this  time  no  place  has  been  provided  in  the  scheme  of  things  for 
either  "officers**  or  "privates"  in  agricultural  war  service.  Apparently  the 
only  assured  channel  for  war  service  for  the  agricultural  college  student 
is  in  the  army,  and  that,  too,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  he  has  gained  his 
graduating  diploma.  Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be.  I  am  not  complain- 
ing because  our  students  have  to  go  to  war.  Indeed  I  have  a  feeling  not 
only  of  intense  admiration  but  even  almost  of  awe  for  these  magnificent 
fellows  who  have  cast  all  personal  issues  to  the  winds  and  rallied  to  the 
the  colors.  But  I  am  desperately,  perhaps  peevishly,  anxious  that  our  in- 
stitutions '  shall  make  our  most  effective  contribution  to  the  emergency. 
What  is  the  best  thing  that  an  agricultural  college  man  can  do  for  his 
country?  So  I  wish  we  had  a  policy.  I  wish  I  could  tell  my  own  boys  just 
what  the  Government  wants  of  them,  all  of  them,  and  when  it  wants  them. 
I  repeated  to  them  last  spring  the  aphorism  that  was  going  around  to  the 
effect  that  helping  to  procure  food  is  really  a  most  honorable  war  service. 
I  do  not  say  that  any  more — for  there  is  no  place  provided.  Oh,  no,  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  keeping  our  boys  away  from  danger.  The  appeal  that  came 
during  the  summer  of  1914  to  Oxford  men  in  England  now  rings  in  the 
ears  of  American  students.  Listen!  I  quote  from  the  booklet,  "British 
Universities  and  the  War." 

"Eleven  thousand  oldi  Oxford  men  have  passed  into  the  service  of  their 
country.  Over  1,400  have  already  fallen;  100  more  are  missing — 1,500  in 
all,  among  them  many  of  the  best  scholars,  the  finest  athletes,  the  leaders 
of  their  years.  •  ♦  ♦  Colleges  which  before  the  war  contained  150  now  con- 
tain half  a  dozen.  Emptiness,  silence,  reign  everywhere.  *  *  Yes,  they 
are  gone.  They  are  all  gone.  That  is  what  war  means  to  a  country.  If 
its  fields  still  stand  unravaged,  its  walls  erect,  it  is  at  this  price — ^to  have 
sent  out  all  its  healthy  young  men — all,  all.  *  •  *  Many  Americans,  young 
and  old,  knew  Oxford  of  yore.  Let  them  realize  her  as  she  is  now,  her 
buildings  tenantless  or  turned  to  strange  uses,  her  true  life  reduced  to  a 
memory,  a  dream,  a  hope  I    Let  them  realize  this  and  ponder  what  it  means ! 
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Old  Oxford's  walls  are  gray  and  worn. 

She  knows  the  truth  of  tears. 
But  today  she  stands  in  her  ancient  pride 

Crowned  with  eternal  years. 

Gone  are  her  sons;  yet  her  heart  is  glad 

In  the  glory  of  their  youth. 
For  she  brought  them  forth  to  live  or  die 

By  freedom,  jusUcc,  truth." 

Is  It  for  us  also  to  pay  such  a  price  for  world  righteousness?     If  it  is, 
we  will  do  it,  we  will  do  it    But  we  want  to  know, 

4.  A  few  moments  ago  I  said,  regarding  research,  •^at  wc  still  have 
too  much  faith  in  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  biological  facts  and  prin- 
ciples as  aU  sufficing.-  These  remarks  are  not  to  be  construed  as  belittliog 
research  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  On  the  contrary,  the  time 
has  now  come,  in  my  judgment,  when  the  American  system  of  scientific 
investigation  in  the  field  of  the  production,  the  distribution  and  the  con- 
servation of  food  should  be  vastly  enlarged  in  scope  and  in  financial  sup- 
port;  much  more  completely  coordinated  in  its  relationships  of  agencies 
and  personnel;  and  fully  committed  to  work  of  the  most  fundamental 
character.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  enghieering.  A  democracy 
that  falls  to  support  the  quest  for  full  knowkdgc  of  its  problems  can 
never  develop  its  full  efficiency. 

«.  We  need  to  be  planning  now  for  a  more  efficient  rural  democracr. 
Programs  or  objecUves  should  be  outlined,  methods  of  studying  resoarc^ 
dteveloped.  plans  of  improvement  suggested,  schemes  of  organisation  settled 
The  relation  of  agriculture  to  the  food  supply  in  America  and  in  the  worid 
•t  large  is  the  first  consideration.  But  the  human  relationships,  the  country 
life  problem,  should  not  be  neglected  and  might  hideed  become  the  study  of 
a  special  group  of  people.  I  wish  this  Association  might  take  steps  at 
this  time  at  least  to  pave  tiie  way  for  the  early  organisation  of  a  committee 
or  group  of  men  and  women,  who  could  begin  very  soon,  quietiv,  but  in  a 
whole-souled  and  autiioritative  fashion,  to  consider  the  problei^  of  agri- 
^ture  and  country  life  that  we  shaU  have  to  meet  when  tiie  war  is  over, 
we  never  had  a  greater  opportunity  for  service  tiian  to  help  laundi  a  plan 
for  considering  fhe  big  rural  issues  of  tiie  coming  thne  and  how  they  mar 
be  prepared  for  intelligently  and  thoughtfully.  ' 

IX   CONCLUSIOK 

rcnril?"^  »«nbers  of  the  naUonal  sisterhood  of  coUeges  and  universitk* 
IZT  t  ""'  *""'*^'''  «"•'"'"  *"*"  '«<»«™»  charteron  a  dav  when 
The  ™  k'  ""^  '"  "'"  *'""'^'  •"  ""^  "•"**  stupendous  dvil  war  of  "history. 
SutllTl^  ♦r  '""'*"'•  '^^  ^'""'^'  "^  '^•'^l  "*'"*  h'^*  ^'^  Today  a 
poVissi^Jf  "L^f^V""  "''''^"'  '"  '•""y'ng  a«>und  one  flag,  pouring  out  its 
Tn^iUrLTlnT"'  '*r  T'  ""^  "'nsecrating  its  talent  to  a  noble  and 
Aof  n'titutlon,  ""*      ^""""^  ^^  '^  ^"''^  '"«'  •"«"™-    '^  Morrill 

n<^s    he  Im  %  r  r''''"'^'*  '"  **^  P'"'""-"*  W««  «»»  "  f^  people 

htKhe,rWea,^^asLse    H     ,  "L!""  "^'^"'^  »'  ^*"»«''"  *»  democracy's 

•h^  nations  must  J'llow  t  %^^"'  ""=  P"""  "'  ^»'"'«'  *«"*  «'  *«  ««« 

Of  supreme  struggle  for  national  unity:  in  this  day  of 
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murderous  strife,  which  wc  hope  and  pray  may  eventuate  in  a  larger  world 
unity,  may  they  be  reborn  into  a  new  and  an  enlarged  consecration  to  the 
fundamental  needs  of  a  progressive,  outreaching,  world-wide.  Christianised 
democracy  I 

At  this  point  the  President  assumed  the  chair. 

The  PiEsiDENT.  The  next  item  on  the  program  is  an  address  by  one 
who  knows  agricultural  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sympathetic 
and  profound  student  of  those  problems.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  you  Prof.  T.  N.  Carver  of  Harvard  University,  who  will  speak 
on  "The  Farmer's  Income  as  Affected  by  the  War." 

The  FAEKEm's  Ikcome  as  Affected  by  the  War 
By  T.  N.  Caever 

This  program  might  be  called  a  design  for  the  development  of  om- 
niscience. My  distinguished  predecessor  on  this  platform,  an  agriculturalist, 
has  given  a  profound  address  on  economics,  such  an  address  as  I  wish  I 
were  able  to  give;  whereas  I,  a  mere  economist,  am  expected  to  give  an 
address  on  an  agricultural  topic.  If  I  can  succeed  as  well  out  of  my  field 
as  he  did  out  of  his,  I  think  the  makers  of  this  program  can  claim  to  have 
done  something  towards  the  broadening  of  the  education  of  both  of  us. 

I  shall  assume  to  begin  with  that  our  farmers,  like  all  other  right 
minded  people,  would  rather  belong  to  the  goodly  company  of  those  who 
are  bearing  uncomplainingly  the  terrific  burdens  of  this  war  than  to  the 
indecent  company  of  those  who  are  prospering  because  of  the  war  or 
squealing  because  they  are  not  making  as  much  out  of  it  as  they  would 
like.  I  shall  assume  that  they  agree  that  it  is  indecent  to  pros|>er  while 
the  whole  world  is  suffering  and  that  if  prosperity  is  forced  upon  one  by 
economic  conditions,  the  presumptive  disgrace  can  only  be  wi]>ed  out  by  the 
most  austere  and  frugal  living  and  the  devotion  of  every  dollar  of  one's 
income  and  every  ounce  of  one's  energy  to  the  national  service. 

In  beginning  the  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  farmer's 
income,  I  find  it  necessary  to  define  the  farmer's  income  and  to  treat  it 
under  three  heads: 

1.  His  gross  money  income.  2.  His  net  money  income.  3.  His  real 
income. 

I  find  it  necessary  also  to  consider  the  farmer's  income  as  coming  from 
two  sources: 

1.  The  sale  of  the  primary  products  of  his  soil.  2.  The  sale  of  second- 
ary products  of  his  business. 

Again,  I  find  it  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  incomes  of  various 
classes  of  the  farming  population: 

1.  The  farmer  as  a  business  man.  2,  The  farm  laborer.  3.  The  farm 
owner. 

By  the  farmer's  gross  money  income  I  mean  merely  all  the  money  which 
he  takes  in  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Obviously,  this  Is  of  little  importance, 
because  it  Is  no  indication  of  his  prosperity.  By  his  net  money  income, 
I  mean  the  money  which  he  has  left  as  the  result  of  the  year's  operations 
after  he  has  paid  the  actual  business  expenses  of  his  farm.  He  must  not 
deduct,  however,  the  running  expenses  of  his  household.  That  is,  we  must 
make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  business  expenses  of  running  the  farm 
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and  the  cost  of  supplying  the  farmer's  family  with  tlie  necessaries,  con- 
Teniences  and  luxories  of  life.  His  net  money  income,  as  suggested  abore, 
is  found  by  deducting  from  his  gross  money  income  the  business  expenses 
of  running  the  farm.  His  real  income,  however,  is  tlie  number  of  thin|:s 
which  be  can  provide  for  his  family  in  the  way  of  necessaries,  conveniences, 
luxuries,  etc.  Even  though  his  net  money  income  may  increase,  his  real 
income,  or  his  prosperity,  may  not  increase  if  the  cost  of  these  consumers' 
goods  rises  correspondingly. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  way  in  which  his  net  money  income  appears 
to  be  affected  by  the  war.  It  is  in  this  discussion  that  the  second  of  the 
above  distinctions  becomes  important.  Tlie  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
principal  products  of  the  soil  may  yield  him  a  larger  profit,  and  in  so  far 
as  Us  income  is  derived  from  these  sales  his  income  would  be  increased; 
but  the  farmer  is  sometimes  the  producer  of  secondary  products,  tliat  is  to 
say,  he  is  a  kind  of  manufacturer  who  uses  up  one  class  of  products  in  the 
production  of  another  dass.  When  he  grows  com  and  sells  it  he  is  sdling 
a  primary  product  of  the  soil.  When  he  feeds  that  com  to  hogs  or  cattle 
he  is  selling  a  secondary  product  in  the  form  of  pork,  beef  or  milk. 

The  three  principal  staple  crops,  com,  wheat  and  cotton,  belong  in 
the  dass  of  primary  products  of  the  soiL  Let  us  consider  the  condition 
of  the  com,  wheat  or  cotton  farmer  with  respect  to  his  net  money  income. 
The  simple  fact  that  these  products  are  bringing  higher  prices  than 
formerly  would  indicate  higher  incomes  for  the  farmers  unless  these  higher 
prices  are  offset  by  corresponding  increases  of  cost.  For  the  time  being 
I  must  ignore  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost,  partly  because  a  majority  of 
the  corn  and  cotton  farmers  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  wheat  farmers  do 
their  own  work,  and  if  the  labor  cost  is  increased  tliey  are  merely  getting 
higher  wages  for  themselves.  In  the  second  place,  even  though  they  pay 
wages  to  hired  help,  the  hired  man  is  part  of  the  great  farming  population 
and  the  total  income  going  to  the  total  farming  population  would  therefore 
be  increased  even  though  some  classes  of  the  farming  population  prospered 
out  of  proportion  to  the  others. 

According  to  the  Crop  Report  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  November  of  the  present  year,  the  country  price  of  com 
on  November  1  was  $1.46  per  bushel  as  against  a  five-year  average  price  on 
November  1  during  the  years  1911-1015  of  $0,653.  That  is,  the  country 
price  on  November  1  of  the  present  year  was  93  times  as  high  as  it 
averaged  on  the  same  date  from  1911  to  1915.  The  price  has  fallen  some- 
what since  November  1. 

The  country  price  of  wheat  had  increased  during  the  same  interval 
on  the  same  dates  from  $0,885  to  $2.00  per  busheL  The  price  was  a  little 
more  than  2.9  as  high  on  November  1  of  this  year  as  it  averaged  on  Novem- 
ber 1  during  the  five-year  period  from  1911  to  1915. 

The  country  price  of  cotton,  on  November  1,  1917,  was  $136.56  per  bale 
as  against  an  average  price  of  $50.50  on  the  same  date  during  the  five  years 
from  1911  to  1915.  This  would  make  cotton  sell  for  9.7  times  as  much 
on  November  1  of  this  year  as  during  that  five-year  period.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  this  five-year  average  is  considerably  reduced  by  the 
abnormally  low  prices  prevailing  November  1,  1914,  when  the  bottom  had 
dropped  out  of  the  cotton  market.  But  after  making  all  allowance  for 
this  low  price,  the  present  price  is  at  least  twice  as  high  as  it  averaged 
during  the  five-year  pre-war  period. 
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In  the  case  of  the  com  farmer,  what  evidence  is  there  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  sufficient  to  offset  the  increase 
in  price  which  the  farmer  is  getting?  The  principal  items  in  this  possible 
increased  cost  of  production  would  be  machinery  and  fertilizer.  Farm 
machinery  has  gone  up  somewhat,  particularly  tractors,  but  even  in  the 
case  of  tractors  the  price  has  not  doubled  in  the  last  three  years.  The 
farm  price  of  com  has  approximately  doubled.  Taking  all  classes  of  farm 
machinery  and  tools  which  are  used  in  the  process  of  com  growing,  I  can 
find  no  evidence  of  a  hundred  percent  increase  on  the  average.  Besides, 
the  total  machinery  cost  in  com  growing  forms  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
price  of  com.  As  to  fertilizers,  the  bulk  of  the  com  crop,  particularly  in 
the  com  belt,  is  grown  without  commercial  fertilizer,  animal  manure  and 
clover  crops  being  the  principal  methods  of  maintaining  soil  fertility.  In 
so  far  as  animals  are  fed  at  a  loss,  a  part  of  this  loss  might  perhaps  be 
charged  in  the  form  of  a  higher  cost  for  the  animal  manure  which  goes  back 
into  the  soil.  To  what  extent  livestock  is  kept  at  a  loss  will  be  considered 
in  a  later  paragraph. 

The  com  farmer,  in  the  East,  however,  who  has  to  fertilize  pretty 
heavily,  has  had  a  notable  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  but  apparently 
the  cost  has  not  quite  doubled.  As  nearly  as  I  can  figure  it  out,  the  price 
of  fertilizers  has  increased  about  60  percent,  although  I  suspect  that 
further  analysis  might  show  that  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  quality. 
Allowing  76  percent  for  the  increase  of  the  price  of  fertilizer  would  still 
leave  the  farmer  some  increase  in  the  income,  and  in  the  case  of  those  who 
do  not  use  commercial  fertilizer  there  would  be  no  added  cost  of  fertilizer 
to  offset  the  higher  price  of  com. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  advance  In  price  has  not  been  quite  so  great 
as  in  the  case  of  com.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  farm  machinery  is  a 
little  greater  and  his  machinery  bill  is  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the  com 
farmer.  As  in  the  case  of  corn,  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  crop  is  grown 
without  commercial  fertilizer,  although  the  farther  one  proceeds  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  the  more  largely  does  the  fertilizer  question  enter  in. 
And  much  the  same  can  be  said  here  as  in  the  case  of  fertilizer  in  the  pro- 
duction of  com.  The  machinery  bill  of  the  wheat  farmer  is  a  little  higher 
than  that  of  the  com  grower  and  yet  his  machinery  has  not  quite  doubled 
in  price  during  this  period. 

The  case  of  cotton  is  comparable  to  that  of  wheat  The  price  of  cotton 
has  practically  doubled  and  in  that  part  of  the  cotton  country  which  lies 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  there  is  nothing  adequate  to  offset  this 
advance  in  price. 

The  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  war. 
They  would  have  taken  place  if  the  war  had  not  happened  and  in  addition 
to  that  the  price  of  cotton  undoubtedly  would  have  been  lower  than  it  now 
is.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  cotton  belt  the  cost  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers has  risen.  But  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  cost  of  fer- 
tilizers, particularly  nitrates,  and  the  price  of  cottonseed  meal.  And  there 
is  likewise  a  close  connection  between  the  price  of  cottonseed  meal  and 
the  cotton  seed  as  the  farmer  sells  it.  So  for  every  increase  in  the  price 
of  chemical  fertilizer  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  cotton  seed. 
Therefore,  for  every  loss  which  the  farmer  incurs  in  the  cost  of  chemical 
fertilizer  he  is  compensated  by  an  increase  in  the  price  which  he  gets  for 
his  cotton  seed.    Balancing,  therefore,  the  price  of  his  cotton  seed  against 
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the  cost  of  his  chemical  fertiliier  he  ftill  has  the  adrance  in  the  price  of 
lint  cotton  as  a  profit. 

That  which  is  true  of  these  three  great  staple  crops,  com,  wheat  and 
cotton,  appears  to  be  in  the  main  true  of  most  of  the  minor  crops,  thoogfa 
there  may  be  some  exceptions.  Therefore,  the  farmer  who  is  selling  the 
direct  and  immediate  products  of  Us  own  soil  is  undoubtedly  better  off 
today  than  he  was  before  the  war. 

To  what  extent  is  this  advance  in  price  with  the  consequent  increase  in 
prosperity  the  result  of  the  war?  In  the  case  of  the  com  crop  there  could 
be  no  possible  question.  The  crop  is  larger  and  the  price  is  higher.  Tliere 
might  be  some  possible  question  in  the  case  of  wheat.  Though  this  year's 
crop  is  slightly  greater  than  last  year's  crop  and  the  price  slightly  higher, 
still  this  year's  crop  Is  not  up  to  the  five  years'  average  from  1911  to  1915. 
It  might  be  claimed,  therefore,  that  the  present  high  price  of  wheat  is  not 
so  much  due  to  the  European  war  as  to  the  shortage  in  the  crop.  This 
crop  shortage  is  undoubtedly  one  factor  in  the  problem,  but  there  are  other 
large  factors  which  we  can  hardly  afford  to  rule  out  For  example,  the 
largest  wheat  growing  area  in  the  world,  outside  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  is  Southern  Russia.  For  a  number  of  years  past  Italy  and  Switier- 
land  have  depended  almost  entirely  on  this  area  for  their  supplies,  and 
France  and  England  to  a  certain  extent.  The  closing  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Baltic  has  shut  Western  Europe  off  from  this  supply  and  made 
her  dependent  mainly  upon  the  North  American  area.  The  Swiss  govern- 
ment has  made  it  clear  that  unless  they  can  get  supplies  of  grain  from 
Norih  America  her  people  must  go  hungry.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have 
to  consider  the  enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  of. wheat  flour  in 
the  feeding  of  armies,  and  a  certain  percentage  also  as  having  been  sunk 
by  the  U-boats.  With  these  large  facts  before  us  we  can  hardly  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  war  itself  has  contributed  a  large  share  to  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  wheat ;  that  it  cannot  be  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  short- 
age in  the  crop  in  this  country.  In  the  case  of  cotton  we  also  have  a  slight 
shortage  as  compared  with  the  five-year  average  from  1911  to  1915.  More- 
over, we  do  not  have  any  large  cotton  growing  area  cut  off  from  the  world's 
markets  as  happened  in  the  case  of  wheat.  The  world  is  mainly  dependent 
upon  the  crop  of  the  United  States.  But  we  have  to  consider,  however,  the 
enormous  demands  upon  the  cotton  crop  for  the  manufacture  of  tents  and 
other  military  supplies  and  particularly  the  use  of  cotton  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  high  explosives.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  a  certain  percentage 
has  been  sunk  or  destroyed  by  our  enemies.  As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  so 
in  the  case  cotton,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  a  part  of  the  increase 
in  price  is  due  to  the  war  and  cannot  be  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  short- 
age in  the  crop. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  secondary  products  of  the  farmer's 
business,  such  as  beef,  pork  and  dairy  products,  the  case  is  by  no  means  so 
clear.  In  so  far  as  beef  is  produced  from  grass  which  would  be  salable 
in  no  other  form,  the  beef  grower,  of  course,  sells  his  grass  at  a  higher 
price  than  formerly.  In  this  respect  beef  would  resemble  a  primary 
product  of  the  soil.  But  in  so  far  as  beef  is  produced  from  high  priced 
com,  the  question  is  different.  Apparently  it  is  not  profitable  to  feed 
high  priced  com  of  the  best  grade  for  the  purpose  of  making  beef.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  soft  com, 
not  salable,  or  at  least  not  salable  at  the  highest  quoted  prices.     If  this  can 
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be  sold  in  the  form  of  beef  and  in  no  other  form,  and  if  the  farmer  can 
realise  a  good  price  for  his  beef,  he  is  then  getting  a  good  price  for  his 
soft  com.  The  soft  com  cannot  be  considered  to  be  the  result  of  the  war. 
The  weather  and  the  other  conditions  would  have  been  much  the  same,  war 
or  no  war.  If  the  farmer  had  had  to  sell  his  soft  com  in  the  form  of  lower 
priced  beef,  he  would  have  grown  the  soft  corn  anyway  and  would  have 
received  a  lower  price  for  it.  Here  again  the  beef  producer  is  getting  a  good 
price  for  a  product  which  otherwise  would  not  be  salable. 

Much  the  same  consideration  applies  to  pork  as  to  beef.  A  certain 
amount  of  pork  is  made  from  grass,  though  not  so  large  a  percentage  as  is 
true  in  the  case  of  beef.  If  we  might  divide  the  hog  into  two  parts  so 
that  a  part  of  his  weight  is  made  from  grass  and  a  part  from  corn,  we 
could  then  say  that  that  part  which  is  made  from  grass  is  highly  profitable 
because  the  farmer  sells  his  grass  at  a  high  price.  If,  however,  in  order  to 
make  that  part  marketable,  the  other  part  which  is  made  from  corn  is 
produced  at  a  loss  this  would  tend  to  offset  or  to  cancel  whatever  profits 
were  made  on  the  grass.  It  would  be  an  interesting  problem  to  work  out, 
but  it  would  require  a  large  organisation  and  a  good  deal  of  time  to  ac- 
complish it,  if  we  could  actually  determine  to  what  extent  the  loss  on  the 
com  counterbalanced  the  gain  on  the  grass.  In  case  it  is  soft  or  un- 
marketable com,  which  otherwise  could  not  be  marketed  at  all,  the  case  is 
clear — ^there  would  be  no  loss  to  compensate  for  the  gain. 

In  the  case  of  dairy  products  the  problem  is  still  more  com- 
plicated, particularly  in  the  northeastern  sections  of  the  country  where 
dairying  is  one  of  the  leading  farm  operations.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
milk  produced  in  the  Northeastern  States  is  made  from  various  grain  feeds. 
The  prices  of  these  feeds  have  risen  more  rapidly  than  the  price  of  milk. 
If  the  farmer  had  no  other  alternative  but  were  compelled  to  use  these 
grain  feeds  in  the  same  proportion  as  before  the  war,  he  would  be  pro- 
ducing his  milk  at  a  loss.  But  the  beneficent  agency  here  is  grass.  Some 
milk  is  made  from  grass  and  whatever  rise  in  the  price  of  milk  has  come 
merely  enables  the  farmer  to  sell  his  grass  at  a  better  price.  In  the  west- 
em  dairy  regions  this  is  a  factor  of  more  importance  than  in  the  eastern, 
because  a  larger  proportion  of  western  milk  is  produced  from  grass  than 
of  eastem  milk.  However,  the  eastern  farmers  have  one  resource,  namely, 
hay.  The  hay  crop  in  the  Northeastern  States  for  the  last  two  years  has 
been  good  and  its  price  has  not  risen  perceptibly.  The  result  is  that 
the  dairy  farmers  are  feeding  more  hay  and  less  grain.  They  are  getting 
less  milk,  but  such  milk  as  they  do  produce  is  produced  more  cheaply  than 
it  would  be  if  produced  on  grain  alone.  They  who  are  so  situated  as  to 
feed  hay  mainly  are  probably  coming  out  even,  that  is,  the  slight  advance 
in  the  price  of  milk  is  compensating  them  for  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
feed.  Those  farmers,  however,  who  are  not  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  cheap  hay  and  are  compelled  to  feed  grain  rations  are 
undoubtedly  losing  money. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  farm  machinery  and  commer- 
cial fertilizers  that  these  products  were  produced  by  a  non-agricultural 
class,  and  that  any  additional  price  which  had  to  be  paid  for  these  products 
would  have  to  be  called  cost  rather  than  income  to  the  farmers.  In  the 
case  of  feed,  however,  that  which  is  cost  to  the  producer  of  pork,  beef  or 
milk  is  income  to  another  class  of  farmers.  If  beef,  pork  and  milk  bring 
higher  prices,  more  money  is  going  to  the  farming  class  as  a  whole.    If 
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the  cattle  feeder  is  losing  money  it  is  not  because  the  price  of  his  finished 
product  is  low,  but  because  he  is  compelled  to  pay  some  other  farmer  a 
high  price  for  com  or  still  another  farmer  a  high  price  for  feed  stock.  In 
other  words,  this  is  a  problem  of  the  distribution  of  the  agricultural  Income 
among  different  classes  of  farmers.  It  may  be  cold  comfort  to  the  New 
England  dairyman  to  tell  him  that  the  money  which  he  loses  is  going  into 
the  pockets  of  other  farmers.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  would  not  fed 
any  more  comfort  over  this  fact  than  if  he  were  told  that  it  went  to  some 
non-farming  class.  In  short,  we  cannot  reach  any  very  valuable  condn- 
sion  by  discussing  the  farm  population  as  a  whole,  though  we  may  state 
for  whatever  it  Is  worth  that  the  farming  population  as  a  whole  is  un- 
doubtedly enjoying  a  larger  net  money  income  because  of  the  war. 

Much  the  same  consideration  would  apply  to  the  cost  of  farm  labor. 
If  one  assumes  that  farm  laborers  are  members  of  the  great  farming  dass 
and  that,  man  for  man,  the  farm  laborer  is  entitled  to  as  much  considera- 
tion as  the  farm  owner,  then  one  could  say  that  even  though  the  high  price 
of  farm  products  went  mainly  to  increase  the  wage  bill  it  is  still  increasing 
the  total  income  of  the  whole  farming  class.  If  the  farm  operator  is 
losing  money  it  is  because  he  is  paying  another  part  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion, namely,  farm  laborers,  a  very  high  price  for  what  they  ha^-e  to  selL 
This  case  would  be  exactly  parallel  with  the  case  of  the  cattle  feeder  who 
loses  money  because  he  pays  so  high  a  price  for  his  com  or  for  his  feed 
stock. 

If  we  attempt  to  distinguish  among  the  different  dasses  of  the  farm 
population  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  the  farmers  who  grow  the 
primary  products  of  the  soil  and  sell  them  for  cash  have  a  larger  net  money 
income  than  they  would  have  had  if  the  war  had  not  come.  Those  members 
of  this  class  who  are  not  compelled  to  buy  high  priced  fertilisers  have  made 
much  larger  profits  than  those  who  are  compelled  to  buy  fertiliser,  but 
even  the  latter  have  to  some  extent  prospered,  that  is,  the  cost  of  thdr 
fertilizers  has  not  risen  sufficiently  to  entirely  offset  the  high  price  of 
the  products  which  they  sell.  The  case  of  the  animal  husbandman  and 
dairyman,  producers  of  secondary  farm  products,  is  not  quite  so  dear, 
but  in  so  far  as  they  are  selling  grass,  hay,  soft  com  and  oUier  products 
which  either  are  not  salable  or  have  not  risen  in  price,  even  they  are  gain- 
ing because  the  high  price  of  cattle,  hogs  and  milk  enables  them  to  sell  this 
grass,  hay  and  soft  corn  at  a  lictter  price  than  they  would  otherwise  be 
getting.  On  the  other  hand  many  of  those  who  are  feeding  sound  and 
salable  corn  or  other  high  priced  feeds  are  producing  at  a  loss  and  even 
those  who  are  so  favorably  situated  as  to  produce  at  a  slight  profit  arc  very 
near  the  margin. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  farmer's  real  income.  In  the 
case  of  those  whose  net  money  income  is  generally  diminished,  or  not  per- 
ceptibly increased,  there  is  no  question  that  their  real  income  is  positivdy 
diminished,  for  the  things  which  they  have  to  purchase  to  supply  their 
families  have  generally  risen  in  price.  In  the  case  of  those  whose  net 
money  incomes  have  positively  increased,  as  the  com,  cotton  and  wheat 
farmers,  the  question  is,  have  the  things  which  they  have  to  buy  for  thdr 
families  increased  suffidently  to  absorb  all  this  Increase  in  net  money  in- 
come? I  do  not  think  that  they  have.  There  are  at  least  two  large  items 
that  have  not  increased  at  alL  One  is  a  mortgage  debt  The  farmer  who 
was  in  debt  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  not  found  that  the  debt  has 
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increased  because  of  the  war.  If  he  has  gone  further  into  debt  it  has  been 
for  some  reason  entirely  independent  of  the  war.  Assuming  that  his 
debt  would  be  what  it  is,  war  or  no  war,  I  merely  maintain  that  he  will 
find  it  easier  to  pay  his  debt  because  of  war  prices  than  he  would  find  it 
if  he  did  not  receive  war  prices.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  that  con- 
siderable list  of  consumers'  goods  which  are  grown  on  the  farm  and  not 
purchased  at  all.  In  a  sense,  of  course,  if  he  consumes  milk,  butter,  eggs, 
poultry,  garden  vegetables  and  pork  grown  on  the  farm,  he  is  consuming 
something  which  he  might  have  sold  at  a  higher  price,  but  in  considering 
items  of  this  kind  we  should  consider  merely  the  cost  in  human  energy 
of  growing  them.  If  the  farmer  gets  less  mental  satisfaction  from  the 
consumption  of  butter  which  he  might  sell  at  a  very  high  price  than  he 
would  from  the  consumption  of  butter  which  he  could  only  sell  at  a  loss, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  agree  that  his  living  is  really  costing  him  any  more. 

Take  another  large  item  in  the  cost  of  living  of  many  prosperous 
farmers,  namely,  automobiles.  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  price  of  automobiles  in  the  last  three  years,  but  I  know  of  no  standard 
make  that  has  doubled  in  price  unless  there  has  been  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  its  size  and  quality.  That  is,  one  can  get  as  good  an  auto- 
mobile today  for  $1,500  as  be  could  get  three  years  ago  for  $1,000.  In  the 
case  of  the  com,  wheat  and  cotton  grower  his  net  money  income  has  in- 
creased at  least  100  percent,  whereas  the  cost  of  his  automobile  has  increased 
not  more  than  50  percent.  I  cannot  find  any  evidence  of  a  100  percent 
increase  in  standard  groceries  or  clothing  except  in  those  cases  where  the 
price  goes  pretty  directly  to  some  farmer.  In  short,  counting  the  large 
proportion  of  the  farmer's  living  which  he  grows  himself,  counting  his  debts 
and  his  ability  to  get  out  of  debt  as  a  factor  of  the  problem,  and  taking  the 
general  price  of  the  things  which  he  is  compelled  to  buy,  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  grower  of  the  primary  products  of  the  soil  is  able  to 
live  as  well  as  he  lived  before  the  war  and  still  save  money  or  to  live  better  " 
than  he  lived  before  the  war  if  he  is  content  to  consume  all  his  income. 

Of  course,  the  question  may  be  raised,  whose  business  is  it  if  the  farmer 
has  prospered?  Hasn't  he  the  right  to  prosper?  To  this  I  can  only  say 
that  this  is  no  time  to  talk  about  rights,  wrongs  or  grievances.  The  only 
things  worth  talking  about  today  are  obligations.  Because  some  one  else 
is  shirking  his  duty,  furnishes  the  poorest  kind  of  justification  for  me  if 
I  shirk  my  duty.  If  the  other  fellow  is  shirking  his  duty  it  is  my  business 
to  get  after  him  and  not  to  insist  on  shirking  my  own  duty  or  justifying 
myself  because  I  am  not  as  great  a  sinner  as  the  other  fellow,  and  from 
this  point  of  view  I  cannot  see  that  the  grower  of  the  primary  products 
of  the  soil  has  any  grounds  of  complaint,  even  if  he  was  disposed  to  com- 
plain; with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  northeastern  dairymen,  and  in  the 
case  of  those  dairymen  it  is  dependent  on  high  priced  feed.  It  is  not  good 
for  the  Nation  to  have  him,  depleted  in  capital,  go  on  producing  milk  at 
a  loss.  Sooner  or  later,  he  will  quit  producing  milk.  He  should  have  a 
high  enough  price  to  keep  him  going  and  not  allow  his  herds  to  run  down. 

Now,  another  question,  which  arises  at  once,  perhaps  I  should  not 
discuss  here.  All  through  the  reading  of  this  paper  I  have  had  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  I  wAs  not  talking  to  farmers  at  alL  But,  still,  it  may  be  even 
better  to  talk  to  people  who  themselves  talk  to  farmers,  and  I  presume 
there  are  a  good  many  here  who  have  that  opportunity. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  could  really  treat  this  subject  adequately  without 
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Mjing  something  about  what  the  farmer  ought  to  do  with  his  proqieitty; 
his  surplus  income.  My  distinguished  predecessor  on  this  platform  preached 
a  little  and  I  think  that  senres  as  an  excellent  excuse  or  example  for  me 
to  follow.    I  feel  Just  a  little  disposed  to  preach  on  this  subject. 

I  have  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  country  placards  in  store  windows 
and  elsewhere,  urging  people  to  buy.  '^Business  as  usuaL  Beware  of 
hysteria  and  false  economy.  Money  breeds  money";  all  that  sort  of 
sublime  idiocy.  We  are  facing  a  situation  more  serious,  perhaps,  than  any 
of  us,  even  the  most  pessimistic,  realise.  We  shall  probably,  before  we  are 
through  with  this  awful  business,  have  to  put  sometliing  like  five  or  ten 
million  men  in  the  battlefield  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  supply  them  with  the 
means  of  fighting.  No  question  but  they  will  fight!  These  young  fellows 
that  we  are  sending  over  there  do  not  lack  courage.  They  will  fight 
They  will  sacrifice.  They  will  die,  if  it  is  necessary.  But  it  is  aimply  up 
to  us  to  see  that  they  have  a  fair  chance,  that  they  have  the  ample  means 
with  which  to  fight  Suppose  I  go  on  spending  my  income  as  usual,  baying 
as  many  things  as  I  bought  before  the  war;  then  it  will  take  just  as  many 
men  to  produce  for  me  as  it  tocric  before  the  war.  And  if  you  do  tlie  same 
and  if  everybody  does  the  same,  it  will  take  just  as  many  people  to  pro- 
duce these  things  that  we  have  been  buying  as  it  took  before  the  war; 
and  where  are  we  going  to  get  that  five  or  ten  millions  of  men  and  the 
other  five  or  ten  millions  to  produce  munitions  and  things  of  that  kind? 
There  is  only  one  way  we  can  do  it  and  that  is  to  take  them  out  of  tlie 
unnecessary  industries.  Now,  get  that  perfectly  dear  in  your  heads  and 
preach  it  in  and  out  of  season  to  the  farmers,  because  they  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  and  they  are  going  to  be  under  temptation 
to  follow  this  false  advice  to  buy  largely.  That  means  that  it  will  take 
more  people  to  serve  and  produce  for  them  than  it  took  before — not  simply 
as  many,  but  more  to  produce  the  things  that  they  want  to  buy  than  it 
took  in  time  of  peace.  In  other  words,  they  will  be  bidding  against  the 
Government  to  get  men;  for  every  time  you  buy  an  unnecessary  article  of 
luxury  you  are  bidding  for  a  man  to  produce  it  and  you  are  bidding  against 
the  Government  who  wants  men.  I  would  not  call  it  treason.  Of  oourse 
it  is  not  intentionaL  It  is  Just  ignorance,  that  is  all.  But  sometimes 
ignorance  produces  about  as  bad  results  as  positive  malice. 

Now,  I  think  that  that  probably  is  the  most  important  point  that  can 
be  made  in  connection  with  the  farmer's  income.  What  is  he  going  to  do 
with  this  prosperity?  Is  he  going  to  use  it  to  bid  against  the  Government 
to  get  men  and  material  which  ought  to  be  going  to  support  these  feUows 
that  we  are  sending  across  to  the  trenches?  If  there  is  an  unnecessary  in- 
dustry, one  that  is  not  needed  to  keep  us  efficient  and  enable  us  to  carry  on 
our  regular  work  at  home,  and  that  continues,  it  is  a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength.  Just  so  much  effort  is  withdrawn  from  the  poten- 
tial energy  which  might  be  devoted  to  the  winning  of  this  war.  Tlierefore, 
economise  to  the  bone.  That  is  the  only  sound  economic  rule  for  consumers, 
especially  farmers  and  others  whose  incomes  are  increased  by  this  war — 
economize  to  the  bone;  turn  that  money  over  to  the  Government  in  some 
way. 

If  instead  of  spending  money  myself  to  buy  some  luxury,  I  turn  it  over 
to  the  Government,  the  Government  will  use  it  for  me  in  purchasing  the 
safety  of  democracy.  If  you  call  that  a  luxury,  let  us  prefer  that  kind 
of  luxury  to  the  kind  of  husks  with  which  we  have  been  feeding  our  bellies. 
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One  way  by  which  wc  might  be  compelled  to  cut  down  our  purchases 
somewhat  and  thus  leave  more  energy  available  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Government,  is  through  rather  heavy  taxation.  If  we  really  want  to  win 
this  war  let  us  ask  to  be  taxed,  let  us  ask  the  Government  to  take  our 
money  and  spend  it  for  the  things  which  are  necessary  to  th^i  safety  of 
the  world  and  all  that  we  hold  preck>us.  And  when  you  talk  to  farm- 
ers I  hope  you  will  appeal  to  the  very  best  that  is  in  them.  That  is  one 
way  to  show  confidence  in  the  people,  to  have  faith  enough  in  them  to 
beUeve  that  they  can  be  appealed  to  on  their  higher,  rather  than  on  their 
baser,  motives.  It  nauseates  me  to  see  how  many  blatherskites  there  are 
over  the  country  who  are  comparing  themselves  with  Lincoln.  There  Is 
one  essential  difference;  you  never  find  anything  in  his  addresses  or  speeclies 
that  does  not  appeal  to  the  very  highest  human  nature.  He  does  not  appeal 
to  class  prejudice.  He  does  not  speak  to  one  class  of  people  about  the 
sins  of  somebody  else,  but  he  lays  the  obligation  upon  them  to  whom  he 
is  talking;  and  he  had  faith  enough  to  believe  that  they  would  respond  to 
their  own  obligations  when  they  were  presented.  Have  faith  enough  in 
the  farmers  to  believe  that  they  will  see  this  point,  and  that  they  will 
respond  to  the  obligation  not  only  to  economize  but  to  pay  taxes.  It  does 
not  do  the  farmer  any  good  to  vote  taxes  onto  somel)ody  else.  In  the  econ- 
omy of  this  universe  nobody  does  any  injury  to  anybody  but  himself  when 
he  tries  to  shove  a  burden  off  onto  somebody  else.  In  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  themselves,  ask  them  voluntarily  to  vote  high  taxes  upon  them- 
selves, not  upon  people  of  large  incomes.  Everybody  who  can  spare  a 
dollar  ought  to  be  made  to  spare  it  in  order  that  that  money  may  be  spent 
by  the  Government  in  the  interests  of  democracy,  rather  than  be  spent  by 
the  individual  himself  on  some  unnecessary  luxury. 

That  other  attitude,  that  other  basis  of  appeal,  where  you  appeal  to 
the  baser  element  of  human  nature,  shows  a  contempt  for  the  very  people 
to  whom  you  are  speaking.  If  you  think  that  the  people  to  whom  you  are 
speaking  will  be  appealed  to  by  an  argument  to  vote  taxes  on  somebody 
else,  that  means  that  you  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  them;  you  think 
that  they  are  slackers  themselves.  But  if  you  think  that  they  are  willing  to 
•*stand  the  gaff,"  to  assume  the  burden  and  to  do  what  they  obviously  ought 
to  do  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  then  you  will  be  showing  some  appreciation 
of  their  quality  and  I  believe  in  the  long  run  that  it  will  be  more  effective 
than  the  other  kind  of  appeal,  although  the  other  may  get  up  a  little  in- 
stantaneous fury.  That  is  not  what  is  going  to  win  this  war,  it  is  having 
men  who  will  stay  with  it  to  the  end.  You  can  only  get  men  to  do  that  by 
appealing  to  the  ideal  in  their  natures.  Democracy?  Well,  democracy 
means  a  good  many  things  to  a  good  many  people  and  it  sounds  sometimes 
as  if  it  meant  to  some  people  that  everybody  ought  to  do  exactly  as  he 
pleases,  Government  or  no  Government.  Well,  you  cannot  make  the  world 
safe  for  that  kind  of  democracy.  This  world  is  so  constituted  that  it  is 
an  unsafe  place  for  that  kind  of  human  ideal,  and  it  cannot  last;  and  it 
ought  not  to  last,  because  it  is  unfit  to  last  anywhere,  in  any  kind  of  a 
world. 

The  Pbesident.  The  Chair  appoints  the  following  persons  as  members 
of  the  committees  stated  for  three  years. 

The  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture:  A.  C.  True  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  and  T.  F.  Hunt  of  California;  G.  A.  Works  of  New  York  (in 
place  of  H.  J.  Waters  of  Kansas,  resigned  [for  two  years]). 
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The  committee  on  gradtuitc  study:  H.  P.  Annsby  of  PcmisylTank  and 
Eugene  Davenport  of  Illinois. 

The  committee  on  coUege  organiiatioo  and  poUcy:  Samuel  Awy  of 
Nebraska  and  W.  M.  Rlggs  of  South  Carolina;  C.  A.  Lory  of  Colorado 
(in  place  of  C.  A.  Duniway  of  Wyoming,  resigned  [for  one  year]). 

The  committee  on  experiment  sUtlon  organkatton  and  poUcy;  Eug«ne 
Davenport  of  Illinois  and  C.  D.  Woods  of  Maine. 

The  committee  on  extension  organiaation  and  poUcy:  W.  D.  Hurd  of 
Massachusetts  and  H.  U  Russell  of  Wisconsin. 

The  jofait  committee  on  projects  and  correlation  of  research:  J.  U. 

Lipman  of  New  Jersey.  j  r»    j    * 

The  joint  committee  on  pubUcatkm  of  rescardi:  Raymond  Fearl  oi 

Maine. 

T.  F.  Hinrr  of  California.  There  lies  to  the  north  of  us  a  country 
which  hai  known  what  war  is.  During  the  past  three  years  it  has  put  into 
the  trenches  a  body  of  soldiers  that  would  be  equivalent  to  our  enlistment 
of  5,000,000  men  and  has  spent  a  sum  of  money  that  would  be  equal  to  our 
spending  $40,000^)00,000.  We  have  often  welcomed  Canadian  visitors  at 
our  conventions  and  are  especUUy  privileged  this  year  in  entertaining 
several  I  move  that  to  these  gentlemen  be  extended  the  privUegcs  of 
the  floor  of  this  Convention. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  untU  9  A.  M.,  Thursday,  November  15. 

MoamNG  Sessiok,  Thuisday,  NovsMSEa  15,  1917 
The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  A.  M.  by  the  President 
The  Pebsidbnt.    The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  recog- 
niied. 

Repoet  of  the  ExECunvB  CoiciOTraB 
The  Executive  Committee  begs  leave  to  report  the  following  items: 
1.    A  paper  presented  by  a  committee  from  the  Association  of  Com- 
missioners of  Agriculture  outlining  a  plan  of  operation  and  defining  the 
relations    proposed    between   the   several   state   agencies    and   the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Proposed  Field  of  Woek  of  Depaetments  of  Ageicui.tuee 
geneeai.  denomiitatiox 

CoNTEOL,    RBOUIATION    AKD    ADMnnSTlATION 
TYPICAL    LIXE8    OF    WOEK 

I.    Control  and  regulation. 

1.  Live  stock  sanitation. 

A.  Quarantines. 

B.  Control  of  outbreak  of  diseases. 

2.  Plant  disease  regulation. 

A.  Orchard  and  nursery  inspection. 

B.  Control  of  outbreaks. 
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9.  Dairy  and  food  control. 

4.  Seed  inspection. 

5.  Feed  and  fertilizer  inspection. 

6.  Stallion  enrollment. 
II.    Administration. 

1.  State  fair. 

2.  Immigration  anl  colonization. 

3.  Agricultural  statistics. 

4.  Markets. 

NOTES 

I.  PrcMnotion  of  control  projects. 

1.  Cooperation  with  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Stations  through 
existing  extension  service  machinery  in  promoting  constructive 
control  projects  before  the  people  of  the  State. 

II.  Transfer  of  functions. 

1.  Departments  now  handling  various  forms  of  education  and  ex- 
tension work  are  to  transfer  the  same  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit;  likewise  stations  are  to  transfer  regulatory  functions 
now  located  with  them. 

III.  Selecting  and  appointing  commissioners. 

1.  "Following  the  success  which  has  attended  the  establishment  and 
development  of  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  Col- 
leges through  the  standards  and  methods  used  in  selecting  and 
appointing  directors  and  deans  by  Governing  Boards  of  Regents 
and  Trustees,  it  is  advocated  that  some  similar  method  be  adopted 
in  each  State  for  the  selection  and  appointment  of  Commissioners 
of  Agriculture. 

IV.  Office  of  States  Relations  Service. 

1.  Because  of  the  interrelation  of  the  Stations,  Colleges  and  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  in  respect  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  an  organization,  connecting  the  State  Departments 
pf  Agriculture  with  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture 
similar  to  the  form  of  organization  now  serving  this  relationship 
between  the  Stations,  Colleges  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  be  of  great  value  and  should  be  established 
for  carrying  on  this  interrelated  and  cooperative  work  between 
the  State  and  National  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

Recommended   by  the.  National  Association  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Agriculture;  Committee  on  Field  Work: 
Chaeles  Wtlson,  President, 

C.    P.    NORGORD, 

Alva    Aoee, 
FiED  W.  Davis, 
WiLTHiD  Wheeler, 

Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  recommends  the  approval  by  this  Association 
of  the  above  statement  as  a  plan  of  organization  policy,  with  the  added 
suggestion  that  when  the  plan  has  been  approved  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  arrangements  be  made  at  once  in  the 
several  States  that  the  appropriations  shall  follow  the  method  proposed 
in  the  plan  of  organization  hereby  approved. 
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f .  The  Executtre  Coaanittee  recommeiMls  that  for  the  coming  year  tbe 
dues  be  the  same  as  last  3r<far,  namely,  $35  for  tbe  colleges  and  $S0  for  tbe 
stations. 

Thb  PaBsiDaxT.  Tbe  question  is  first  on  the  recommendation  toudiing 
tbe  proposed  cooperation  between  Boards  or  Commissioners  of  Agricultaie 
and  the  Agricultural  Colleges  in  tbe  several  States. 

W.  M.  Rioos  of  South  Carolina.  I  foresee  in  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  first 
recommendation  tbe  raising  of  questions  which  in  some  States  have  been 
settled.  The  regulatory  functions  which  the  resolution  would  delegate  to 
tbe  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  are  now  carried  by  several  of  the  South- 
ern Agricultural  Colleges.  They  have  held  that  sudi  regulatory  work  was 
closely  associated  with  their  educational  activities  and  have  vigoronsij 
opposed  tbe  efforts  of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  to  secure  it.  I  would 
certainly  be  loath  to  see  this  change  brought  about  in  my  own  State. 

On  motion,  the  recommendations  of  tbe  committee  were  adopted. 

On  motion,  pursuant  to  tbe  request  of  tbe  section  on  experiment  station 
woric  (page  249),  the  address  by  Dr.  Graham  Lusk  before  that  section  was 
ordered  printed  as  a  separate  (see,  in  this  connection,  pages  160  and  161). 

Thb  PaxsiDBXT.  Tbe  second  section  of  tbe  report  of  the  committee 
on  college  organisation  and  policy  will  now  be  presented  by  Presid^it  W.  M. 
Riggs  of  South  Carolina.     (For  Section  I,  see  pages  35-36.) 


RCPOMT  OP   THB   COMMITTBB   ON    C^OLLIOS   OlOANiaATlOK   AKD   PCMJCT 

Section  II 

The  war  has  made  acute  many  phases  of  tbe  policy  and  organisation 
of  our  institutions.  Some  old  questions  of  relationship  have  taken  on  new 
forms  and  new  problems  have  arisen.  Tbe  ordinary  internal  administrative 
machinery  in  some  instances  has  l>een  thrown  out  of  gear  and  the  emer- 
gency has  also  developed  a  new  set  of  relations  demanding  decisions  that 
may  affect  permanent  as  well  as  temporary  policies.  Therefore  your  com- 
mittee has  felt  it  incumbent  upon  it  to  call  attention  to  some  of  these 
more  pressing  problems.  We  are  aware  that  some  of  tbe  subjects  touched 
in  this  report  are  to  be  discussed  at  length  in  the  program  of  this  meeting. 
This  fiftct  all  the  more  urges  us  to  place  before  you  some  considerations 
that  we  think  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  the  discussion  proceeds.  Many 
fruitful  suggestions  have  come  to  us  as  the  result  of  some  recent  corre- 
spondence with  a  number  of  members  of  this  Association. 


I.     War  Emebgenct  Leoisu^tion 

The  Food  Production  Act,  frequently  referred  to  as  tbe  Food  Survey 
Act,  providing  funds  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Food  Control  Act  establishing  a  national  Food  AdministratioD, 
have  raised  certain  questions  concerning  the  relation  of  tbe  Colleges  to  tbe 
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Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  both  national  and 
state  food  administrators  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  suggesting  certain 
problems  of  coordination  of  alL 

An  unfortunate  feature  of  this  legislation  was  the  long  delay  on  the 
part  of  Congress  before  the  bills  were  passed.  As  a  result,  the  agricultural 
production  of  the  past  season  has  l>een  scarcely  influenced  by  this  legisla^ 
tion.  But  for  the  existence  of  a  fairly  well  organized  and  correlated  piece 
of  machinery  in  the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  Department  and  in  the 
extension  service  of  the  colleges  and  farm  bureaus,  American  agriculture 
could  not  have  been  mobilized  even  to  the  extent  that  occurred. 

The  Food  Production  Act  aims  **to  provide  further  for  the  national 
security  and  defense  by  stimulating  agriculture  and  facilitating  the  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  products."  It  is  essentially  a  law  to  promote  the 
gathering  and  dissemination  of  information  for  increasing  production,  pre- 
venting waste  in  the  food  supply  and  regulating  the  distribution  of  the 
food  supply.  It  provides  money  for  controlling  diseases  and  pests  of 
plants  and  animals,  furnishing  seeds,  promoting  food  production  and  con- 
servation through  the  county,  district  and  urban  agents,  and  for  a  survey 
of  food  demand  and  supply. 

The  title  of  the  Food  Control  Act  states  that  "It  is  to  provide  further 
for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  encouraging  the  production,  con- 
serving the  supply  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food  products  and 
fuel."  It  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact  that  not  only  in  the  title  but  in  the 
enacting  section  much  the  same  ground  is  covered  as  in  the  Food  Produc- 
tion Act,  for  example,  ''to  insure  an  adequate  supply  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion and  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  foods,  etc"  It  seems  clear,  how- 
ever, from  the  main  body  of  the  Act  that  it  is  essentially  a  comprehensive 
piece  of  emergency  control  legislation,  although  under  it  a  very  large 
amount  of  educational  work,  particularly  in  conservation,  has  already  been 
started. 

THE   SITUATION   THAT   HAS  DEVELOPED 

1.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  public  realizes  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
that  has  been  done  during  the  past  season  in  the  mobilising  of  the  food 
supply  by  such  bodies  as  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
United  States  Tood  Administration,  State  Councils  of  Defense,  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  and  County  Farm  Bureaus.  Making  and  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram for  the  production,  distribution  and  conservation  of  food  in  a  country 
like  America  is  a  gigantic  task  and  an  exceedingly  complex  problem. 
Time,  which  is  a  prime  element  in  solving  such  a  problem,  has  not  been 
available  for  working  out  large  policies.  Diverse  interests,  and  some  of 
them  very  self-centered  interests,  have  had  to  be  reconciled.  Progress 
is  being  made  and  we  shall  welcome  the  announcement  of  further  plans  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  great  cooperating  agricultural  and  food  handling 
organizations  of  the  country  will  be  most  efficient  when  a  comprehensive, 
intensive,  unifled  program  of  food  supply  is  before  the  American  people. 
The  nearest  approach,  to  such  a  program  is  a  series  of  most  admirable 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference  called  by  Secretary  Houston  last 
April  at  St.  Louis.  However,  the  plan  there  developed,  in  part  at  least, 
was  invalidated  because  the  legislation  that  ensued  did  not  provide  for 
unification  of  policy  or  administration.  Thus  far,  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture have  not  been  able  to  fit  their  plans  into  a  large  national  food  supply 
policy. 
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9.  So  far  as  your  committee  is  aware  there  has  been  no  distinct 
division  of  labor  of  agencies  of  food  supply  based  on  function.  An  im- 
pression has  been  created  that  production  has  been  left  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  its  cooperating  bodies,  and  conservation  and  distribation 
to  the  Food  Administration*  Of  course,  such  a  division  is  hardly  consistent, 
because  the  Food  Production  Act  appropriates  over  $4,000,000,  at  least 
three-quarters  of  which  has  been  assigned  very  definitely  to  an  educational 
program  In  food  thrift;  it  also  assigns  nearly  19,500,000  more  for  gathering 
information  concerning  the  food  demand  and  the  food  supply. 

3.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  in  some  of  the  opera- 
tions on  a  national  scale,  there  has  not  always  been  adequate  appreciation 
and  use  of  existing  agricultural  agencies.  In  a  few  cases  apparently  they 
have  been  almost  entirely  ignored.  Doubtless  this  has  been  due  far  less  to 
design  than  to  ignorance.  Oftentimes  men  have  been  called  into  thb 
service — able  men,  patriotic  men — knowing  little  of  the  problems  involved 
or  of  existing  agencies  and  their  work.  In  other  cases  there  has  been 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  these  newly  appointed  officials  to  recognize  and 
utilise  the  administrative  capacity  that  has  been  developed  in  our  agricul- 
tural educational  work.  Your  committee  feels  that  as  the  program  of 
food  supply  develops  it  should  include  much  closer  cooperation  not  only 
among  agencies  but  among  individuals  who  are  capable  of  high-grade 
service  in  this  important  field. 

4.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  your  committee  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  handicap  under  which  farmers  are  often  obliged  to  work,  due  to  the 
operation  of  cither  voluntary  enlistment  for  military  service  or  the  draft 
That  the  result  has  been  a  hardship  is  platitude.  How  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion constructively  is  a  question  more  difficult  than  to  pidc  flaws  in  the 
procedure.  Agriculture  should  bear  its  full  share  in  the  war,  both  in 
furnishing  supplies  and  in  furnishing  men.  Your  committee  feels  that  this 
is  a  subject  that  should  have  most  careful  study  and  consideration  by  the 
military  authorities.  All  that  agriculture  can  fairly  ask  is  that  it  be  given 
the  same  chance  as  other  industries  to  render  its  fuU  service  in  the  emer- 
gency. One  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  confronts  our  colleges  in 
serving  the  Nation  at  this  thne  is  ttie  assignment  to  military  service  of 
teclmically  trained  men  who,  from  the  standpoint  of  real  efficiency,  could 
render  far  better  service  if  they  were  assigned  to  leadership  in  some  food 
supply  enterprises.  In  spite,  however,  of  one's  conclusions  after  a  cold- 
blooded argument  in  this  field,  one  has  to  admit  a  thrill  of  satisfaction 
that  our  students  and  young  instructors  have  responded  so  eagerly  to  the 
call  to  the  colors.  It  is  certainly  to  be  desired,  nevertheless,  that  the 
Government  should  not  endanger  the  food  supply  of  next  year  or  the 
coming  years  by  drawing  off  unnecessarily  the  requisite  leadership. 

RBCOMine  XDATXOXS 

1.  Our  agricultural  colleges  will,  of  course,  continue  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
administrative  integrity  of  the  colleges  and  their  allies,  the  county  farm 
bureaus,  should  be  kept  intact.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  National 
and  State  Food  Administrators  are  the  authorised  governmental  leaders 
with  respect  to  the  emergency  food  supply  program.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  interests  of  efficiency  all  responsible  officials  should  recognise  not  only 
the  function  and  effectiveness  of  existing  publicly  supported  agencies  of 
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education,  but  that  these  agencies  have  very  definite  obligations  to  initiate 
and  prosecute  educational  woric  that  will  serve  the  country  in  this  emer- 
gency, not  alone  in  the  field  of  production  but  also  in  various  forms  of 
food  conservation  and  in  connection  with  the  puzsling  questions  of  dis- 
tribution. 

3.  We  recommend  that  this  Association  place  itself  on  record  in  the 
strongest  possible  fashion  relative  to  the  need  of  unifying  the  effort  com- 
pletely to  mobiiiie  the  food  supply  of  the  United  States.  The  real  prob- 
lem here  is  to  coordinate  activities  upon  an  accepted  authoritative,  compre- 
hensive plan  of  operations.  Section  6  of  the  Food  Production  Act  author- 
izes the  President  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  any  agency  or  organiza- 
tion of  the  Government  so  as  to  avoid  any  preventable  loss  by  duplication 
of  work,  and  Section  d  of  the  Food  Control  Act  authorizes  the  President  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  volunteering  persons -or  agencies  as  well  as 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government,  so  as  to  avoid  any  pre- 
ventable loss  of  effort  or  funds.  In  this  connection,  your  committee  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  St  Louis  resolutions  recognize 
the  need  of  such  unification  and  recommended  "additional  machinery^  as 
follows: 

"A  relatively  small  central  agricultural  body,  whose  services  and  pres- 
ence might  be  required  in  Washington  constantly,  to  be  composed  of  men 
who  have  wide  knowledge  of  agricultural  matters  and  executive  experience; 
In  selecting  these  men,  attention  should  be  paid  to  geographical  distri- 
bution. 

**A  large  national  advisory  body  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
leading  agricultural  agencies  and  associations  concerned  not  only  in  pro- 
duction but  in  distributing  and  handling  commodities." 

It  was  supposed  at  the  time  these  resolutions  were  passed  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  have  practically  full  charge  of  food 
supply  matters.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  organusation  of  the  two  com- 
mittees referred  to  just  in  the  form  suggested  would  not  be  workable  at 
present.  The  spirit  of  the  second  resolution  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Hoover,  in  organizing  rep- 
resentative groups  to  consider  specific  problems  as  they  arise.  The  small 
continuing  coordinated  body  has  not  as  yet  been  created.  Can  not  a  way 
be  found  acceptable  to  both  the  Food  Administration  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  by  which  a  small  group  of  representative  men  could  be 
brought  together  for  the  sole  purpose  of  unifying  the  program  and  co- 
ordinating effort  in  securing  an  adequate  food  supply? 

Your  committee  ventures  this  further  suggestion,  that  in  order  to  get 
cooperation  there  are  certain  unities  that  must  be  recognized  and  planned 
for.  The  problem  of  food  supply  must  be  unified.  Production,  distribution, 
conservation  are  so  intimately  interi*elated,  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically, that  there  is  really  but  one  problem  of  food  supply.  In  some  way, 
all  publicly  supported  agencies  must  be  united  in  cooperation  among  them- 
selves and  with  voluntary  agencies  in  a  reasonably  well  unified  piece  of 
administrative  machinery. 

3.    This  report  has  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Food  Control  - 
Act  places  special  emphasis  upon  control;  the  Food  Production  Act  upon 
the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  information,  that  is,  upon  education. 
Is  this  not  the  proper  starting  point  for  a  division  of  labor  between  the 
Food  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  allies. 
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the  colleges  and  county  farm  bareaos?  Unquestionably  the  food  admin- 
istrators,  federal  and  state,  must  do  a  large  amount  of  publicity  work, 
because  in  the  last  analysis  effective  control  of  the  food  supply  is  fully 
as  much  a  matter  of  enlightened  public  information  as  it  is  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  drastic  law  and  probably  should  be  carried  on  by  the  responsible 
food  administrators.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solid,  continuous,  prolonged 
task  of  gathering  and  distributing  information  in  the  fields  of  production, 
distribution  and  conservation  of  food  should  be  left  without  question  to 
the  educational  agencies  already  at  work  in  that  field.  It  remains  only 
to  be  said  that  here,  too,  there  should  be  correlation;  that  is  to  say,  the 
control  work,  the  publicity  work  and  the  educational  work  should  be  co- 
ordinated Just  as  far  as  possible  so  that  there  may  be  a  unity  of  attack  on 
the  whole  problem  of  food  supply. 

Your  committee  would  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Association 
the  following  resolution: 

Wh€r§a$,  in  view  of  the  supreme  importance  of  securing  maximum  effi- 
ciency in  the  production,  distribution  and  conservation  of  food,  it  becomes 
exceedingly  important  to  have  a  definite  national  plan  or  program  of  food 
supply  as  well  as  a  coordinated  effort  to  carry  out  the  program  on  the 
part  of  both  voluntary  and  public  agencies;  and 

Whereoi,  In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  splendid  achievement  already 
to  be  credited  to  the  efforts  that  have  thus  far  been  put  forth,  nevertheless 
In  the  opinion  of  this  Association  the  country  should  have  more  complete 
unity  of  endeavor;  be  it  therefore 

R€solv0d,  that  this  Association  instruct  its  Executive  Committee  to 
make  such  representations  to  the  proper  authorities  as  shall  make  clear  the 
belief  of  this  Association  that  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  immediate 
future  to  secure  the  desired  unity  of  effort  in  this  great  task  of  mobilising 
the  American  food  supply. 

B0  it  further  refohed,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to 
keep  the  members  of  the  Association  informed  as  to  the  various  steps  taken 
by  national  officials  or  agencies  from  time  to  time  looking  toward  the 
development  of  general  policies  affecting  the  entire  country,  particularly 
the  agricultural  colleges. 

II.    The    Smith-Hughes    Act 

The  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  providing  for  the  promotion 
of  vocational  education  emphasizes  on  a  national  scale  some  of  the  questions 
of  policy  and  organization  that  had  already  confronted  a  few  of  the  in- 
stitutions in  the  Association  in  their  respective  States.  This  subject  is  to 
be  a  matter  of  special  discussion  on  this  program,  but  your  conmiittee  will 
go  into  the  matter  very  briefly  here. 

The  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  are  profoundly  interested  in 
the  successful  operation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  This  Act  provides  for 
a  great  forward  step  in  the  direction  of  extending  a  nationalized  system 
of  vocational  education,  a  system  of  which  the  colleges  represented  in  this 
Association  are  an  organic  part.  The  relationships  between  the  two  are 
therefore  of  vital  concern  to  us.  Our  policies  will  be  aflPected  by  the  poli- 
cies to  be  developed  under  this  new  enactment.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but 
this  Association  consistently  placed  itself  on  record  during  successive  years 
as  in  favor  of  the  principle  which  has  been  put  Into  legislation  in  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.     Unfortunately  it  has  coniie  to  the  attention  of  your 
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committee  that  there  is  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  the  Association 
had  opposed  the  passage  of  tliis  Act,  an  incorrect  assumption  tliat  should 
be  dissipated  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Its  passage,  however,  does  raise  a  good  many  questions  of  policy  and 
relationsliip.  The  question  now  before  us  Is:  How  does  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  affect  tlie  policy,  organiiation  and  service  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  UniversitiesiP 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
will  deal  with  State  Boards  of  Vocational  Education  and  with  them  alone. 
It  will  not  deal  with  colleges  of  agriculture.  No  exception  can  be  taken 
to  this  administrative  rule.  Nevertheless,  we  ought  to  know  at  once  whether 
this  dictum  precludes  conference  and  authoritative  discussion  between  the 
official  representatives  of  this  Association  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  with  resx>ect  to  the  general  policies  of  tiiat  board  con- 
cerning the  relationships  between  the  Morrill  Act  Institutions  and  the 
federal  system  of  vocational  education.  It  would  certainly  be  a  most 
unfortunate  situation  if  such  an  approach  to  some  uniformity  of  a^iply- 
ing  the  principles  of  comity  were  not  available. 

It  seems  clear  to  your  committee  that  as  institutions  we  should  recog- 
nize the  following  general  principles: 

(1)  That  tlie  new  plan  is  a  part  of  a  publicly  supported  system  of 
education,  and  in  reality  is  merely  an  extension  to  secondary  grades  of 
the  work  done  for  many  years  by  tlie  Land^rant  Colleges. 

(2)  That  while  as  institutions  we  have  no  authority  under  the  Act,  it 
is  extremely  desirable  that  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  should 
have  representation  on  the  State  'Boards  of  Vocational  Education.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  each  State. 

(3)  That  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  our  institutions  should  be  fully 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  and  vital  to  it  and  con- 
sequently with  some  very  definite  relations  to  this  system.  This  suggestion 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  the  three.  There  is  danger  that  we 
ourselves  may  forget  that  we  belong  to  a  public  system  of  education.  The 
Nation  and  the  States  have  gradually  been  building  this  system  through 
the  years.  Moreover  we  must  seek  the  wise  method  of  bringing  these  dif- 
ferent parts  into  an  harmonious  whole.  To  do  this  it  is  essential  that  the 
I^and-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  play  their  full  part  in  the  operation 
of  the  whole  plan. 

In  the  judgment  of  your  conunittee,  the  I^nd-Grant  College  should 
make  at  least  five  contributions: 

(1)  It  sliould  cooperate  heartily  in  the  plan.     . 

(2)  It  should  furnish  or  approve  the  materials  or  subject-matter  of 
instruction. 

(3)  It  should  train  teachers  and,  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee, 
it  should  be  the  principal  agency  for  training  these  teachers,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  or  can  be  properly  equipped  to  do  so.  This  service  is  vital,  of  course, 
to  the  work  and  an  important  function  of  the  college.  The  Nelson  Amend- 
ment gives  warrant  for  this  work  on  the  part  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  imposes  as  well  a  distinct  obligation. 

(4)  It  should  by  arrangement,  if  not  by  law,  have  some  participation 
in  the  larger  policies  of  the  system.    Consequently, 

(5)  There  should  exist  some  cooperative  administrative  relationships 
between  the  two  agencies.    Such,  for  example,  as  obtains  in  several  of  the 
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States  where  a  member  of  the  college  department  of  edacatkni  is  superrisor 
or  inspector  of  the  vocational  work  in  the  field. 

A   tPBCIAI.   DIFnCtJLTr 

It  is  held  by  some  who  have  given  the  matter  considerable  study  that 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  permits  and  possibly  encourages  certain  educational 
enterprises  that  are  duplications  of  existing  or  projected  extension  work 
of  the  colleges.  For  example,  it  is  expected  that  this  new  system  will  meet 
the  needs  of  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  or  are 
prepared  for  farm  life,  ttius  challenging  at  once  the  operations  of  the 
extension  work,  especially  for  jnnfois.  Under  this  Act  it  may  be  possible 
to  put  an  agrieolturally  trained  teacher  in  every  county  of  the  United 
States,  to  conduct  extension  schools  thix>ughout  the  county,  to  supervise 
the  farm  practice  of  every  boy  and  man  attending  such  schools  and  to 
train  local  leaders  throughout  the  county  for  adult  or  junior  extension 
work. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  seems  to  lie  in  the  question:  To  what  extent  and 
by  what  methods  may  and  should  the  schools  or  classes  authorised  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  particularly  in  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
do  what  is  virtually  extension  work,  either  with  boys  and  girls  or  older 
people?  We  understand  that  this  question  is  now  under  consideration 
before  a  joint  committee  representing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  Your  committee,  therefore, 
does  not  attempt  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the  question  but  simply  makes  the 
following  recommendation: 

(1)  That  this  Association  take  steps  at  this  meeting  to  effect  such 
permanent  relationships  with  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
as  will  best  assist  our  I^nd-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  in  performing 
their  service  and  finding  their  place  in  the  scheme  of  nationalised  secondary 
vocational  education. 

(9)  That  steps  be  taken  also  to  secure  official  rulings  on  such  points 
as  may  be  raised  in  connection  with  the  possible  conflict  in  the  operation 
of  the  agencies  developed  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  with  the  cooperative 
extension  work  authorised  under  the  Smith-I^ever  Act. 

(3)  That  the  Association  provide  in  the  near  future  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  document,  covering  general  rulings  or  suggestions  on  points  that 
are  now  at  issue  or  that  are  likely  to  arise,  in  order  that  each  one  of  our 
institutions  may  have  some  authoritative  advice  as  to  the  wise  and  fair 
policies  for  them  to  follow  in  their  own  States. 

III.    The  SMiTH-IjJVEa  Act 

Apparently  the  difficulties  are  growing  less  in  the  actual  administration 
of  the  Smith-I^ver  Act.  There  has  been,  in  general,  much  good-wUl  on  the 
part  of  the  States  Relations  Service  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  extension 
directors.  Probably  more  frequent  conferences  between  the  Colleges  and 
the  States  Relations  Service  would  still  further  assist  in  effective  coopera- 
tion. 

There  are  still,  however,  some  unsetUed  questions  relative  to  rather 
fundamental  relationships.  Many  of  these  questions,  perhaps  all  of  them, 
are  under  discussion  in  the  committee  on  extension  service.  At  the  same 
time  many  of  these  matters  are  intimately  connected  witii  general  institu- 
tional policy  and  are  not  confined  merely  to  relations  between  the  extensioo 
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service  alone  and  outside  agencies;  such  questions,  for  example,  as  where 
the  line  shall  be  drawn  between  assigning  federal  employees  to  service  in 
the  State  and  the  use  of  state  employees;  a  closer  definition  of  the  word 
"cooperative"  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  The  fundamental  functions  re- 
spectively of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  are  matters  that  concern  general  college  administration.  There  are 
also  certain  educational  questions  that  belong  to  general  college  policy, 
such  as  ''Is  not  too  much  stress  being  placed  upon  demonstration  work  as 
compared  with  other  forms  of  extension  teaching?"  "Are  we  not  making 
too  many  demands  on  the  county  agents  and  county  farm  bureaus,  perhaps 
encouraging  unjustly  the  transfer  of  educational  activity  from  the  colleges 
to  these  bureaus?"  The  presidents  and  deans  of  agricultural  colleges  are 
vitally  interested  in  such  questions  as  these. 

There  is  also  one  particular  problem  that  we  feel  should  be  very  defi- 
nitely called  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  are  still  some  bureaus  of  the  Department  that  apparently  desire  to 
work  directly  with  state  authorities  or  county  bureaus  or,  in  some  cases, 
to  carry  on  their  own  work  in  the  various  States  without  any  connection 
whatever  with  the  local  agencies.  As  your  committee  understands  it,  the 
original  memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Colleges,  a  memorandum  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture himself,  states  that  all  relations  between  the  States  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  come  through  the  States  Relations  Service. 
Your  committee  thinks  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Executive  Committee 
of  this  Association  to  look  into  this  matter,  and  to  see  if  some  changes 
may  not  be  made  in  the  interests  of  greater  harmony. 

A  special  phase  of  this  question  is  the  relation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  to  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture.  The  whole  field  of  agricultural 
economics,  and  particularly  the  question  of  distribution  of  farm  products, 
is,  of  course,  one  growing  constantly  in  significance.  The  colleges  in  their 
respective  States  should  undoubtedly  be  giving  much  larger  attention  to 
investigation  and  public  education  in  this  field,  and  the  educational  work 
should  be  carried  out  under  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  colleges 
and  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  It  may  require  special  legislation  and,  per- 
haps, eventually  special  appropriations  to  secure  that  cooperation  In  the 
study  of  these  problems,  and  in  the  education  of  the  people  concerning  them, 
that  would  give  the  largest  measure  of  efficiency.  But  this  cooperation 
should  come  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  special  question  of  policy  in  the  extension  service  has  to  do  with  the 
relationship  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  or  junior  extension  work  as  It 
is  being  called  in  some  States,  to  the  public  schools  and  their  administration. 
Your  committee  believes  that  in  general  this  work  should  articulate  closely 
with  the  local  schools.  It  is  clear  also  that  junior  extension  work  will 
reach  many  youths  whose  school  days  are  past,  and  even  in  the  case  of 
boys  and  girls  still  in  school  it  is  probable  that  the  Department  and  the 
College  as  well  as  the  county  farm  bureaus  can  render  a  very  great  service 
just  as  they  are  doing  now.  There  are  problems  of  coordination,  however, 
that  are  not  yet  worked  out.  How  may  the  local  schools,  State  Boards  of 
Education,  the  County  Farm  Bureaus,  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  so  relate  their  work  in  this  general 
field  that  there  may  be  unity  and  effectiveness?  Your  committee  believes 
that  this  is  a  question  that  can  best  be  considered  in  conference  and  we 
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recommend  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  be  requested 
to  take  such  steps  as  they  tliink  necessary  to  secure  adequate  consultatioQ 
with  offlciais  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  Federal  Boreaa  of 
Education,  and,  if  desirable,  with  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, to  the  end  that  there  may  be  developed  in  the  near  future  a  plan  of 
coordination  in  this  field  of  elTort,  and  that  such  a  plan  be  presented  to 
this  Association  for  Its  consideration. 

In  addition  to  any  conferences  that  may  be  held  by  representatives 
of  the  directors  of  extension  service,  we  believe  that  there  ought  to  be, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association,  a  very 
definite  approach  to  the  Federal  Department  with  reference  to  the  final 
settlement  of  such  questions  as  those  that  alTect  the  general  policy  of  in- 
stitutions. 

IV.    AmE  THE  I^KD-GaAKT  Colleges  Still  on  Tbial? 

It  is  Just  50  years  this  autumn  since  the  first  of  tlie  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, authorised  by  the  first  Morrill  Act  and  organised  under  that  Act, 
opened  their  doors  to  students.'  It  would  seem  as  If  In  that  half  century 
fairly  distinct  policies  would  have  been  worked  out,  definite  administration 
developed  and  such  a  question  as  the  validity  of  federal  support  for  various 
aspects  of  the  work  of  these  institutions  pretty  well  established. 

And  yet  we  find  now  and  then  statements  from  educational  bodies  which 
give  the  hnpression  that  the  wonderful  educational  record  of  these  Institu- 
tions is  not  fully  understood.  It  seems  to  your  committee  as  if  the  time 
had  arrived,  after  a  half  century  of  service,  when  the  history  of  the  work 
of  these  colleges  should  be  presented  to  the  public  in  a  permanent  com- 
prdwnsive  form.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Executive  Committee 
be  requested  to  report  at  some  future  meeting  of  this  Association  upon  the 
advisability  and  feasibility  of  securing  an  authorized  and  comprehensive 
history  of  the  Morrill  Act  institutions  with  special  emphasis  upon  educa- 
tional policy. 

V.     EsroiNBEaiKO  ExFBmiaaxT  Stattoks 

Your  committee  regards  the  establishment  of  engineering  experiment 
stations  not  only  as  a  question  of  fundamental  Importance  for  all  time  but 
as  justifying  immediate  action  by  Congress  as  a  war  measure.  Further- 
more your  committee  believes  that  this  Association  should  go  on  record 
very  definitely  in  approval  of  the  principle  that  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  for  this  purpose  should  go  to  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  luid 
Universities.  These  institutions  are  called  upon  increasingly  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  industries  under  the  stress  of  war  and  to  take  part  in  the 
development  of  all  phases  of  our  industrial  life.  For  meeting  these  needs 
the  importance  of  eng^eering  experiment  stations  can  not  be  overestimated. 

VI.      COKCLUSION 

In  closing  this  report  your  committee  wishes  to  say  a  word  concerning 
the  participation  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  effort 
more  fully  to  organise  American  agriculture  and  country  life.  This  te  a 
large  subject  but  is  bound  more  and  more  to  come  to  our  attention.  We 
may  at  this  time  merely  hint  at  some  of  the  problems  of  policy  lnv«4ved. 
The  colleges  in  our  judgment  should  assume  the  whole  field  of  food  supply- 
production,  distribution  and  conservation — as  their  field  in  so   far  as  it 
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relates  to  investigatioDal  and  educational  work.  Consequently  the  colleges 
may  be  of  very  great  assistance  in  helping  to  correlate  or  unify  this  problem 
and  to  assist  also  in  harmonising  the  interests  of  agriculture  with  other 
interests. 

As  already  hinted,  we  are  gradually  developing  a  national  system  of 
agricultural  education.  We  are  a  part  of  this  system.  Undoubtedly  during 
the  next  few  years  it  will  be  necessary  to  adjust  the  parts  to  the  whole 
and  to  make  such  additions  as  may  be  needed  to  secure  a  complete  system. 
Now,  how  can  the  agricultural  colleges  best  contribute  in  their  respective 
States  to  such  a  comprehensive  and  finished  system? 

The  sound  distinction  between  the  control  functions  of  administrative 
boards  and  the  educational  functions  of  the  colleges  is  becoming  more  clear 
each  year.  However,  there  is  still  uncertainty  and  in  some  cases  unpleasant 
friction  between  publicly  supported  agencies  because  of  a  lack  of  under- 
standing at  this  point.  It  might  be  well  if  there  could  be  secured  in  the 
near  future  a  national  commission  on  agricultural  education,  perhaps  of  a 
permanent  character,  which  could  assist  in  defining  the  functions  of  various 
publicly  supported,  agencies  .of  agricultural  education  and  their  relation- 
ships one  to  another. 

Your  committee  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  Agricultural  Colleges  should  more  completely  assist,  not 
only  in  the  specific  task  of  developing  the  social  or  country  life  aspect  of 
American  agriculture  but  also  in  a  nation-wide  movement  for  a  full 
organisation  of  those  agencies  that  are  necessary  to  develop  and  complete 
the  rural  program  in  the  local  community,  in  the  State  and  in  the  Nation. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

K.   L.  BuTTiBFiBLD,  Choirmanf 

A.  Ross  Hill, 

Chas.  A.  LOKT, 

S.  AviiT, 

W.  M.  RiGoa. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  college  organisation  and 
policy  was  received  and  those  portions  which  conten^lated  instruction  by 
the  Association  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  involved  questions  of 
policy  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  made  a  special  order 
for  Friday  morning  (see  page  161). 

Thb  President.  The  Executive  Committee  has  provided  for  a  very  full 
discussion  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  first  speaker  is  Doctor  Charles  A. 
Prosser,  the  director  of  vocational  education  for  the  Federal  Boatd  of 
Vocational  Education.  Dr.  Prosser  will  discuss  the  relations  of  the  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  to  the  Federal  Board. 

The  SMrrH-HuoHEs  Act  and  the  Land-Grant  Colleges 
By  C.  a.  Prosser 

We  are  on  our  way  toward  vocational  education  for  everybody — 
vocational  education  for  adults  and  for  adolescents,  vocational  education 
of  college  grade  and  of  secondary  grade.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  only 
a  step  on  the  part  of  the  National  Government  which  reflects  the  trend 
of  the  movement  for  vocational  education  throughout  the  country. 

By  a  system  of  appropriations  begun  during  the  Civil  War,  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  secured  through  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  of  the 
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cdtintry  a  systrm  of  vocational  education  of  college  grade  in  agriciiltaTe, 
In  taidustry,  and  ih  borne  economics.  Through  the  extension  work  of  these 
institutions  this  education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  has  been 
extended  not  only  to  adults  taking  training  of  college  grade  but  to  adults 
in  local  communities,  who  could  benefit  by  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
of  home  economics  of  less  than  college  grade. 

By  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  the  Federal  Goremment  is  stimulating  the 
several  States  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  secondary  education  in  agricul- 
ture,  industry,  and  home  economics,  and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  Tocational 
education  to  all  those  over  14  years  of  age.  In  other  words,  the  cycle 
started  in  1862  has  now  been  completed  so  far  as  the  National  Government 
is  concerned.  While  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  involves  a  dealing  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  States  Boards  for  Vocational  Edacation 
rather  than  I.and-Grant  Colleges  in  the  first  instance,  its  outstanding 
characteristic  is  the  establishment  of  a  s^'stem  of  secondary  instmction 
along  the  three  vocational  lines  with  whidi  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  have 
been  dealing  in  a  more  advanced  way  for  more  than  a  half  a  century. 

The  Smith- Hughes  Act  is  the  culmination  of  an  evolution  in  national 
appropriations  for  vocational  education.  National  grants  for  edncaticm 
in  America  were  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  These  early 
grants  were  given  to  the  States  for  no  specific  purpose,  without  restrictions, 
without  administrative  machinery  and  without  the  establishmoit  of  safe- 
guards in  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
funds  were  dissipated  and  Utile,  if  any,  results  were  gained. 

Beginning,  however,  with  the  Morrill  Act  of  1869,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  by  a  series  of  acts,  the  second  Morrill  Act,  the  Ndson  Amend- 
ment, the  Hatch  Act,  the  Adams  Act,  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  and  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  gradually  found  its  way  to  a  philosophy  and  policy  in  the 
use  of  national  money  for  vocational  purposes it  might  be  said,  for  voca- 
tional educational  purposes,  since  all  of  this  money  has  been  given  for  the 
stimulation  and  support  of  vocational  training. 

Each  one  of  these  acts  has  represented  a  climb  or  advancement  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Government  in  dealing  with  the  problem  in  a  more 
systematic  and  effective  way.  The  Morrill  Act  imposed  but  few  conditions 
in  the  use  of  the  money  by  the  States.  The  Smith-Lever  Act  imposed 
many  conditions.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
is  the  most  exacting  of  all  these  enactments  in  its  requirements  upon  tiie 
States  in  the  use  of  the  federal  money. 

In  the  sweep  of  almost  a  centurj'  since  the  early  grants  were  made 
by  the  National  Government  we  have  passed  from  the  idea  of  the  use  of 
the  federal  money  for  indefinite  educational  purposes  to  the  use  of  federal 
money  for  very  specific  educational  purposes  carefully  defined  in  the 
statute.  We  have  passed  from  the  idea  of  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
State  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  to  the  conception  of  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  State  to  use  the  money  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  making  the  appropriation;  from  the  idea  of  no 
machinery,  no  system,  and  no  organization  to  safeguard  and  administer 
the  funds,  to  the  idea  of  a  definite  system,  thorough-going  organisation, 
and  careful  safeguards  in  order  that  the  federal  money  may  be  spent 
effectively  for  the  purposes  intended. 

The  problem  confronted  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  differs  in  a  number 
of  particulars  from  the  problem  confronted  by  the  Morrill  Act,  the  Nelson 
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Act,  the  Hatch  Act,  and  the  Smith-Lever  Act  In  these  four  acts  the 
vocational  education  of  college  grade  was  given  by  only  one  institution,  the 
Land-Grant  College  in  each  State.  This  is  true  with  the  exception  of  the 
Southern  States,  where,  finally,  Negro  Land-Grant  Colleges  were  established 
as  well.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  deal  in  each  State  with  the  Board 
of  Control  for  one  institution,  and  to  expend  the  money  in  the  affairs  of 
one  institution  only. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act,  appropriating  money  for  the'  support  of  voca- 
tional education  of  secondary  grade  in  agriculture,  industry,  and  home 
economics,  must  needs  deal  with  many  institutions  of  many  different  kinds, 
located  in  many  different  places — teacher-training  institutions,  institutions 
training  adults  in  evening  school,  part-time  schools,  and  day  schools,  in- 
stitutions located  in  rural  places,  and  institutions  located  in  crowded 
cities.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to  deal  with  each  one 
of  these  institutions  directly — both  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lem and  because,  traditionally,  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  State  are  operated  by  the  State  itself.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  deal  with  them  would  be  an  interference  with 
the  autonomy  of  the  State  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  establish  through  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  one  State 
Board  of  Control  for  the  administration  of  the  federal  funds  within  each 
commonwealth. 

The  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Control  as  a  trustee  of  the 
federal  moneys  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  made  it  necessary  that  all  institu- 
tions within  the  State  using  the  federal  money  should  deal  not  with  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  but  with  the  State  Board  charged 
with  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  expending  these  federal  funds  in  con- 
formity with  the  Act  and  the  plan  submitted  by  the  State  Board  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Board.  This  presents  a  new  situation  to  the  I>and- 
Grant  Colleges,  and  one  with  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  they  will  have 
difficulty  in  dealing. 

They  have  been  accustomed  in  the  case  of  funds  received  under  all 
oth^  )l|deral  aqts  f6|:  VocAtionar  education  to  deal  directly  with  some  de- 
paSrOTfeift  at'T\*ashington.  It  is  necessary  for  them  now  to  recognise  clearly 
that  their  dealings,  their  contract,  their  management  of  any  scheme  of 
training  receiving  federal  moneys  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  must  be 
carried  on  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  for  the  State  in  which  the  Land-Grant  College  is  located. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  provides  the  machinery,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  of  the  Federal  Board  at  Washington,  of  a  State  Board  for  each  one 
of  the  States,  accepting  the  Act.  There  was  only  one  way  by  which  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  could  provide  for  effective  cooperation  between  these 
two  I)oards.  That  way  was  to  have  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation submit  a  plan  to  the  Federal  Board  describing  the  way  in  which  it 
proposed  to  use  federal  money  for  agricultural  education,  for  home  eco- 
nomics, for  industrial  and  trade  education,  and  a  plan  for  the  expending 
of  money  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  each  of  these  lines.  When  this 
plan  h«id  been  approved  for  the  State  by  the  Federal  Board  it  becomes 
the  working  arrangement  or  agreement  or  plan  and  specification  under 
which  the  State  Board  is  to  use  the  federal  money. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  Federal  Board  at  Washington  is  con- 
cerned with  only  two  things:    First,  Is  the  plan  proposed  by  the  State 
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one  that  is  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Smith-Hugfaes 
Act  and  in  conformity  with  the  minimum  standards  which  the  Federal 
Board  believes  should  be  observed  in  order  to  secure  effective  vocational 
education  along  any  given  line  in  the  State;  and,  second.  Is  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  successfully  carrying  on  the  plan  which  it  pro- 
posed to  the  Federal  Board  and  under  which  it  is  using  the  federal  money 
in  the  State? 

Under  this  working  arrangement  the  Federal  Board  has  no  dealings 
directly  with  any  institution  inside  the  State.  It  does  not  say  that  a 
scheme  of  teacher-training  shall  be  carried  on  by  this,  that,  or  the  other 
institution.  It  cannot  say  this.  It  does  nass  upon  the  scheme  for  teacher- 
training  proposed  by  the  State,  covering  all  such  things  as  entrance  re- 
quirements, as  to  age  and  previous  experience,  length  of  course,  contents 
of  course,  method  of  instruction  and  graduation  requirements.  When  tills 
plan  has  been  approved,  it  becomes  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  to  select  some  institution  or  institutions 
inside  the  State  to  give  this  teacher-training  in  conformity  with  the  plan; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Board  to  see  that  the  State  Board  does 
carry  out  this  plan  of  training  properly  in  the  institution  which  has  been 
selected. 

The  Federal  Board  must  inspect  the  work  of  the  institution,  but  not 
as  an  institution.  It  inspects  the  work  as  the  work  of  the  State  Board 
being  carried  on  by  the  institution. 

Should  the  State  Board  fail  to  do  this  it  becomes  the  duty  of  tiie 
Federal  Board  to  withhold  the  allotments  of  federal  money  for  the 
ensuing  ftscal  year.  The  State  Board,  therefore,  takes  the  responsibility 
upon  its  shoulders  of  not  only  selecting  the  institution  or  institutions  in 
which  this  teacher-training  work  is  to  be  carried  on,  but  of  seeing  that 
these  institutions  do  carry  on  properly  the  work  which  they  have  under- 
taken to  do  with  federal  moneys. 

The  Federal  Board,  therefore,  is  not  concerned  with  controversies 
within  States  as  to  what  institution  or  institutions  are  chosen  by  the  State 
Board  to  give  teacher-training,  alhough  there  is  sometimes  an  impression 
abroad  that  this  is  true.  This  matter  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Board.  The  Federal  Board  is  concerned  only  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  State  Board,  in  subletting  the  contract  of  teacher- 
training  with  federal  money,  has  the  work  done  according  to  the  plan  which 
it  proposed  and  which  the  Federal  Board  approved. 

Nor  have  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  Board  any  duty  or  right 
to  deal  directly  with  the  affairs  of  institutions  using  federal  moneys  witiiin 
the  States.  They  have  no  right,  for  example,  to  order  changes  in  courses 
of  methods,  to  criticise  the  work  and  the  officials  of  the  institutions.  They 
do  have  a  right,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  visit  the  institution  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  whether  or  not  the  work  it  is  doing  is  in  conformity  with  the 
plan;  but  their  report,  their  suggestions,  their  criticism,  their  objectkms, 
are  to  be  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  as  the  re- 
sponsible contractor  on  the  job,  and  to  no  other. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  statements  defining  the  relationship  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  to  the  educational  institutions  of  a  State  of  every  grade, 
what  is  the  place  and  relationship  of  the  Land-Grant  College  to  the  work? 
In  the  light  of  the  above  description  of  the  workings  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act,  what  is  the  place  and  service  which  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  can 
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render?  It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  fact  that  the  Land- 
Grant  College  is  already  the  institution  within  the  State  where  all  previous 
federal  moneys  have  been  spent  has  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  the 
quS&on  of  the  place  and  working  of  the  Land-Grant  College  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  The  statute  is  entirely  silent  on  this  question.  In 
other  words,  the  Land-Grant  College,  with  all  of  its  splendid  equipment  and 
possibilities,  must  receive  its  authority  and  secure  its  appointment  for  the 
use  of  federal  moneys  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  through  the  action  of 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  which  is  by  statute  given  entire 
power  to  deal  with  tlie  question. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  provides  for  two  kinds  of  training  to  be  given 
by  the  States:  Vocational  education  of  secondary  grade  in  agriculture, 
industry  and  trades,  home  economics,  and  the  preparation  of  teachers  to 
give  instruction  of  secondary  grade  in  these  three  lines. 

It  is  apparent  that,  taking  the  problem  by  and  large,  it  is  not  the 
place  of  the  I>and-Grant  College  to  give  or  to  control  the  giving  of  second- 
ary instruction  in  the  trades  and  industries  or  in  home  economics  or  in 
agriculture.  The  large  service  which  these  colleges  can  render — and  it  is 
by  far  the  most  .important  service  that  could  be  rendered — ^is  that  of  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  particularly  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
Here  these  institutions  have  an  opportunity  to  add  to  the  many  vitally 
important  services  which  they  have  already  rendered  this  country  in  voca- 
tional education. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  much  of  the  teacher-training,  most 
of  the  teacher-training  in  agriculture,  much  of  the  teacher-training  in 
home  economics,  will  be  given  by  tlie  Land-Grant  Colleges,  already  so 
splendidly  equipped  in  many  ways  for  the  task.  The  fact  that  these  col- 
leges are  now  the  recipients  of  large  amounts  of  money  from  the  federal 
treasury  for  the  other  services  which  they  are  already  rendering,  imposes 
upon  them  an  obligation  not  only  to  undertake  the  work  of  teacher- 
trainiiig  under  the  &nith-Hj#ghes  Act  re&dily,  but  to  spare  no  effort  and  no 
cxpenseVind"  nO  sacrifice  that  may  be  necessary  to  do  this  work  properly 
and  to  set  high  standards  from  the  start  in  ttie  discharge  of  this  respon- 
sibility. 

As  has  already,  been  said,  the  Federal  Government  has  established  the 
policy  of  subsidising  vocational  education  through  the  use  of  federal 
moneys.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  however,  this  sub- 
sidy was  used  largely  for  the  purpose  of  technical  education.  This  technical 
training  will,  of  course,  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  preparation  of 
teachers,  particularly  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Therefore  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  since  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  includes  in  its 
provisions  the  training  of  teacfiers  in  these  same  lines,  the  use  of  this 
money  will  be  for  the  specific  purpose  of  subsidizing  only  so  much  technical 
education  as  is  necessary  specifically  to  prepare  persons  for  this  particular 
purpose. 

In  other  words,  the  I^and-Grant  Colleges  of  the  country  should  not 
expect  to  use  the  federal  moneys  for  teacher-training  for  the  support  of 
technical  classes  already  carried  on  by  the  institution  and  supported,  in 
part  at  least,  by  federal  moneys,  but  they  should  be  willing  to  use  the 
federal  moneys  for  such  special  courses  and  such  special  classes  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  discharge  properly  this  new  responsibility  which  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  is  presenting  to  them. 
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It  is  frond  this  point  of  view  that  with  confidence  I  present  for  the 
approval  of  this  body  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Board  for  the  expenditure  of  money  for  teacher-training  in  the  institutions 
of  the  SUte. 

For  the  maintenance  of  what  classes  may  federal  moneys  for  teacher- 
training  be  used? 

Anncer: 

(a)  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  federal  funds  are  to  be  used  for  all 
the  classes  or  subjects  in  the  course  of  study  it  is  necessary  for  a 
State  Board  to  submit  the  full  course  for  approval  by  the  Federal 
Board  under  Section  8  of  the  Act  before  federal  money  tnaj  be 
used  for  any  of  the  classes. 

(b)  The  fact  that  the  full  course  of  study  has  been  approved  docs 
not  mean  that  federal  money  may  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of 
instruction  in  all  subjects  of  the  approved  course. 

(c)  The  Board  realises  that  the  students  who  are  being  prepared  as 
teachers  of  vocational  subjects  will  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  be 
taught  in  the  usual  and  regular  classes  of  the  institution  giving 
technical  or  pedagogical  training  to  mixed  groups  of  students  pur- 
suing the  work  with  different  aims.  In  general,  the  purpose  of 
the  teacher-training  fund  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  not  to 
cooperate  with  the  States  In  the  support  of  customary  courses  of 
instruction  but  to  promote  the  establishment  of  courses  and  sub- 
jects having  as  a  distinct  aim  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  voca- 

•  tional  subjects  for  service  in  schools  and  classes  of  the  type  or- 
ganized under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  For  these  reasons  federal 
moneys  for  teacher-training  may  not  be  used  for  the  maintenance 
of  mixed  classes  but  only  for  separate  classes. 

(d)  Federal  funds  for  the  training  of  teachers  may  be  used  only  on 
the  following  conditions: 

(1)  That  the  classes  for  which  these  funds  are  used  are  composed 
entirely  of  those  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in 
vocational  schools.  Such  students  must  be  pursuing  the  course 
of  study  approved  by  the  State  and  Federal  Boards.  • 

(9)  That  no  separate  classes  for  which  federal  funds  are  used 
are  to  parallel  other  classes  being  conducted  in  the  institution. 
When  such  separate  classes  are  formed  it  must  be  clearly 
shown  that  they  are  a  necessary  addition  to  classes  already  in 
operation  for  other  students.  Instruction  in  these  separate 
classes  must  be  sufficiently  differentiated  from  the  regular 
classes  to  justify  their  establishment  and  maintenance. 

Fedebal  Board  fob  Vocational  Educatiox. 

The  President.  Mr.  L.  S.  Hawkins,  assistant  director  for  agricultural 
education,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  will  now  review  "The 
Training  of  Vocational  Teachers  in  Agriculture." 

The  Smtth-Huohes  Act 
The  Training  op  Vocational  Teachers  in  Aoricultitrx 

By  L.  S.  Hawkins 
If  it  were  possible  to  emphasize  more  strongly  than  Doctor  Prosscr 
did  one  statement  which  he  made,  I  would  attempt  to  do  that  emphasising. 
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He  said  and  I  reiterate  that  so  far  as  the  success  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
in  agn*icultaral  education  is  concerned  there  are  two  things  which,  if  prop- 
erly done,  would  relieve  ever}'body  of  anxiety  concemuag  the  success  of  the 
work.    They  are: 

1.    Proper  supervision  of  agricultural  education  within  a  State. 

9.    The  proper  training  of  teachers  within  a  State. 

As  I  see  the  situation  at  the  present  time,  the  Land-Grant  Colleges 
are  primarily  concerned  with  the  second  responsibility  rather  than  with 
the  first.  Therefore,  in  those  States  where  these  colleges  are  to  do  the 
teacher-training  they  assume  about  half  of  the  responsibility  for  the  success 
of  this  great  movement  in  secondary  agricultural  instruction. 

There  are,  in  general,  two  types  of  secondary  schools  of  agriculture. 

A.  The  special  or  separate  echooU  which  usually  have  extensive  equip- 
ment in  the  way  of  buildings,  farm  lands,  animals,  machinery, 
etc.    They  are  equipped  to  give  boys  practical  experience  in  farm- 

.ing,  to  teach  the  art  of  agn*iculture  as  well  as  the  science.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  way  in  which  they  are  conducted  tends  toward 
a  maximum  of  instruction  in  the  science  and  a  minimum  of  in- 
struction in  the  art  These  schools  usually  have  a  fairly  large 
corps  of  instructors  who  specialize  in  the  various  branches  of 
agriculture,  the  degree  of  specialisation  depending  largely  upon 
the  siie  of  the  school.  The  county  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  state  schools  of  New  York  and  Minnesota  arc 
examples. 

B.  The  department  m  high  echooU  which  usually  have  a  minimum 
amount  of  equipment  and  only  one  or  two  teachers  of  agriculture. 
Until  recently  these  schools  also  have  given  more  attention  to 
instruction  in  the  science  of  agriculture  than  they  have  to  farming. 
With  the  growth  and  development  of  the  home  project  idea,  how- 
ever, these  schools  are  relating  the  class  room  instruction  more 
closely  to  farming  conditions  and  farm  practice  as  well  as  ex- 
tending the  work  of  the  school  to  the  study  and  supervision  of 
Some  practical  farm  work  carried  on  by  the  pupils  at  their  homes, 
the  home  project  being  a  project  in  farming  carried  on  at  home 
by  the  pupil  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

In  the  separate  or  special  agricultural  schools  there  is  usually  found 
three  types  of  teachers:  (a)  instructors  in  farm  work;  (b)  instructors  in 
agricultural  and  related  sciences  such  as  agronomy,  farm  crops,  animal 
husbandry,  agricultural  biology,  agricultural  chemistry,  etc;  (c)  instructors 
in  academic  subjects  such  as  English,  history  and  civics. 

In  the  high  school  departments  of  agriculture  there  is  usually  only  one 
instructor  in  agriculture  who  handles  the  instruction  in  farm  work  and  also 
teaches  agricultural  and  related  sciences.  In  these  departments  academic 
work  is  usually  done  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  high  school  rather  than 
in  separate  classes  taught  by  special  instructors. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  in  mind  in  the  main  the  preparation  of  the 
teacher  of  agriculture  for  the  high  school  department  of  agriculture.  My 
method  will  be  to  state  what  in  my  mind  are  some  of  the  desirable  qualities 
and  abilities  which  a  teacher  of  agriculture  should  possess,  followed  in  each 
instance  by  a  discussion  of  the  training  suited  to  produce  or  develop  these 
desirable  qualities  and  abilities. 

1.    A  teacher  of  agriculture  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  farm 
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life.  This  means  that  be  should  know  bow  and  be  able  to  perform  the 
ordinary  everyday  work  of  the  farm  and  that  be  should  also  know  the 
farm  boy  and  farm  folks.  A  teacher  may  have  secured  this  contact  and 
knowledge  of  farm  life  by  being  brought  up  on  a  farm  until  tbe  age  of 
14  or  16,  or  he  may  haTe  had  extended  experience  working  on  a  farm. 
Although  there  may  be  exceptions,  few  men  have  become  thorongiily  con- 
versant with  farm  life  unless  they  have  spent  at  least  a  portion  of  th^ 
younger  years  on  the  farm.  There  is  something  about  the  coming  into 
contact  with  farm  life  during  the  early  and  formulative  period  tiiat  gives 
an  attitude  or  feeling  toward  life  on  the  farm  wliich  is  different  from 
anything  that  can  be  acquired  after  reaching  maturity.  Furthermore, 
some  of  the  farm  tasks  which  a  boy  performs  under  compulsion  gives  him 
a  training  which  be  would  not  otherwise  get,  since  be  seldom  has  the  patience 
or  the  grit  to  acquire  this  training  after  he  reaches  mature  years.  These 
tasks  seem  hard  at  the  time,  but  I  believe  they  bring  out  the  fiber  of  the 
man  and  show  in  his  later  work. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  a  boy  may  have  lived  all  his  life  on  a 
farm  and  yet  not  have  become  familiar  with  certain  farm  operations, 
particularly  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  more,  modem  developments 
in  agriculture,  so  that  merely  being  brought  up  on  a  farm  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  modem  farm  projects.  It  is 
quite  necessary  that  a  teacher  of  agriculture  secure  some  experience  work- 
ing on  a  farm  after  reaching  mature  years,  that  is  after  having  received 
a  certain  amount  of  his  training  in  tbe  modem  science  of  agriculture. 

In  brief  then,  a  combination  which  includes  tbe  experience  of  eariy 
3rears  and  tbe  experience  gained  from  combined  instruction  and  practice 
in  later  years  is  probably  the  most  desirable  means  of  making  one  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  farm  life.  It  is  practically  impossible  during  the 
course  of  instruction  in  teacher-training  to  give  sufficient  farm  experience 
to  enable  one  successfully  to  teach  agriculture  and  it  is  seldom  tiiat  a 
year  or  two  of  work  on  a  farm  can  give  a  real  knowledge  of  farm  life 
even  though  it  may  make  a  man  proficient  in  farm  work. 

9.  A  teacher  of  agriculture  should  be  not  simply  a  specialist  in  one 
or  two  lines  of  agriculture,  but  should  have  a  good,  general  knowledge  of 
tbe  entire  field  of  modem,  scientific  farming.  In  order  that  the  teacher 
may  have  a  general  knowledge  of  all  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  yet  not 
spend  his  lifetime  in  going  through  an  institution,  it  is  desirable  that  in 
those  departments  of  the  institution  dealing  with  special  fields  of  agricul- 
ture, general  courses  be  given  which  will  in  nature  be  a  more  or  less  ele- 
mentary treatise  of  the  whole  range  of  that  particular  field. 

Our  agricultural  institutions  have  shown  a  tendency  to  develop  a  high 
degree  of  spedalization,  so  much  so  that  in  some  institutions,  if  a  student 
desires  to  secure  instruction  covering  the  general  field  of  animal  hus- 
bandry, it  is  necessary  for  him  to  take  six  or  eight  courses  including  feeds 
and  feeding,  breeds  and  breeding,  diseases  of  animals,  stock  judging,  and, 
perhaps,  special  courses  in  stock  and  dairy  feeding.  Not  tiiat  I  would  for 
a  moment  advocate  the  dropping  of  these  highly  specialised  and  technical 
courses,  but  rather  than  in  addition  to  them  I  would  suggest  a  general 
course  in  animal  husbandry. 

I  think  of  this  general  course  in  relation  to  the  special  courses  some- 
what as  I  think  of  taldng  a  student  up  on  a  high  mountain  and  pointing 
out  to  him  the  various  highways  which  lead  to  certain  pohits  in  the  land- 
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scape.  The  reason  for  taking  him  up  there  and  pointing  out  these  various 
highways  is  that  he  may  know  something  of  the  lay  of  the  land  and  in- 
telligently choose  which  of  these  highways,  if  any,  be  wishes  to  travel. 
This  procedure  would  be  in  contrast  to  that  of  placing  him  at  a  central 
point  whence  he  could  see  only  a  few  rods  of  each  highway,  and  asking  him 
in  which  direction  he  would  prefer  to  go.  In  the  latter  instance,  if  he 
wished  to  get  an  idea  of  the  landscape,  he  would  have  to  travel  some  dis- 
tance on  each  road  and  the  chances  are  that  when  he  got  through  traveling 
the  roads  he  would  not  have  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  relation  of  these 
roads  to  the  makeup  of  the  landscape. 

These  general  courses  for  teachers  are  just  as  valuable  for  students 
preparing  to  enter  other  lines  of  work  connected  with  agriculture.  A  stu- 
dent who  is  intending  to  specialize  in  poultry  husbandry  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  some  general  courses  in  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  fruit  growing, 
agronomy,  rural  engineering,  etc.  Incidentally  I  think  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  such  general  courses  would  help  to  solve  the  problem  which  is  con- 
tinually confronting  the  colleges  relative  to  the  question  whether  or  not 
entrance  credit  should  be  given  to  secondary  courses  in  agriculture.  Per- 
sonally I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  colleges  have  made  a  wise  move  in 
accepting  secondary  school  agriculture  for  entrance.  Furthermore,  I  think 
that  where  students  have  had  this  general  instruction  in  a  secondary  school 
and  it  has  been  based  largely  upon  the  practical  work  of  the  farm,  it  might 
be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  these  general  preliminary  courses  of  the 
college.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  time  will  never  come  when  the  colleges 
give  advanced  credit,  credit  toward  graduation,  for  any  kind  of  agricul- 
ture work  done  in  the  high  schools.  I  make  a  distinction  here  between 
offering  work  done  in  the  high  school  as  a  basis  for  entering  certain  ad- 
vanced courses  in  the  college  and  offering  them  for  college  creditr  toward 
graduation. 

In  addition  to  possessing  a  good,  general  knowledge  of  all  of  the  fields 
of  agriculture  the  teacher  of  agriculture  should  be  thoroughly  conversant 
with  and  skilled  in  at  least  one  of  these  lines.  If  his  school  is  located  in  a 
dairying  section,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his  special  strength  should  lie 
in  the  field  of  dairying,  or  if  he  is  in  a  fruit  growing  section  his  long  suit 
ought  to  be  fruit  growing. 

3.  A  teacher  of  agriculture  should  be  able  to  organize  and  impart 
his  knowledge  and  at  the  same  time  direct  the  activities  of  hif»  pupils.  An 
extended  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  of  little  use  to  a  teacher  unless  he 
can  both  organize  and  impart  what  he  knows.  Moreover  a  man  may  know 
a  lot  and  be  able  to  tell  all  he  knows  and  yet  not  be  a  successful  teacher, 
for  after  all,  successful  teaching  consists  in  directing  the  work  of  the  pupils 
rather  than  in  pouring  out  information  to  them.  A  teacher  must  be  able 
so  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  pupils  that  they  may  develop  in  turn  a 
knowledge  and  ability  which  will  enable  them  successfully  to  carry  on  farm 
work. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  old  statement  that  ''teachers  are  bom, 
not  made.**  The  only  trouble  with  that  statement  is  that  it  is  wrong  end 
to;  teachers  are  made  not  born.  Of  course  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  in  making  teachers  some  men  are  of  better  material  than  others. 
However,  a  course  of  instruction  dealing  with  what  has  been  and  is  being 
done  in  the  schools  and  with  the  way  in  which  it  is  being  done  is  of  almost 
invaluable  aid  to  the  prospective  teacher  whose  knowledge  of  the  school 
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business  up  to  the  time  of  taking  tiiis  course  was  gained  largely  tiutmgli 
laying  his  plans  as  to  Just  how  he  would  outwit  the  teacher  under  whom 
he  sat 

This  knowledge  of  what  is  done  in  school  and  how  it  is  being  done 
comes  from  a  study  of  such  professional  subjects  as  school  administratkni, 
general  methods  of  teaching,  and  from  actual  observation  of  teaching  done 
by  those  who  are  theroselTes  trained  teachers.  Besides  these  general 
methods  of  instruction  there  should  also  be  instruction  in  special  methods 
of  teaching  agriculture  as  differentiated  from  methods  in  other  lines. 
Such  special  classes  should  emphasiae:  (a)  Seasonal  sequence  of  topics 
rather  than  text  sequence;  (b)  combination  of  library  and  recitation  work 
rather  than  a  separation  of  these  two  lines;  (c)  methods  of  instruction 
through  projects,  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  kind  of  schools 
in  which  he  is  to  teach,  the  apprenticeship  system  of  practice  teadiing.  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  the  institutions  or  parts  of  institutions  having 
to  do  with  the  training  of  teachers  have  developed  as  great  a  tendency 
to  specialization  in  education  as  the  institutions  giving  Instruction  in  agri- 
culture have  developed  a  high  degree  of  spedalixation  in  agriculture.  Many 
of •  the  teacher-training  courses  and  institutions  are  made  up  of  highly 
specialised  courses  intended  to  prepare  research  workers  in  the  various 
fields  rather  than  to  prepare  teachers.  For  instance,  take  the  subject  of 
psychology.  Some  institutions  give  a  half  docoi  courses  In  psychotogy 
without  offering  any  general,  fundamental  course  which  points  particularly 
toward  the  field  of  teaching.  This  is  also  true  in  regard  to  school  admin- 
istration, history  of  education,  etc. 

4.  The  teacher  of  agriculture  should  understand  the  intent  of  voca- 
tional agriculture.  This  means  that:  (a)  he  should  be  familiar  with  eco- 
nomic conditions,  particularly  in  so  far  as  they  affect  farm  life;  (b)  he 
should  know  of  the  social  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  country  life; 
(c)  he  should  be  familiar  with  other  agencies  which  deal  with  agricultural 
problems,  that  is,  the  farm  bureau,  the  Grange,  and  other  farm  organiza- 
tions. This  implies  a  study  of  related  rural  subjects  such  as  rural  eco- 
nomics, rural  organisation,  rural  sociology,  rural  institutions,  etc  He 
should  also  be  familiar  with  the  problem  of  connecting  up  the  school  and 
home  work  of  his  pupils.  The  modem  terminology  which  is  used  for  this 
connecting  up  of  school  and  home  activities,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
agricultural  Instruction,  is  the  home  project.  This  most  important  devel- 
opment in  high  school  agricultural  instruction  is  deserving  of  more  study 
and  also  of  more  attention  in  institutions  which  are  intending  to  prepare 
teachers  of  agriculture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  particular  phase 
of  the  work  which,  in  a  large  measure,  distinguish^  the  department  of 
agriculture  in  the  high  school  from  the  special  or  separate  school  of 
agriculture. 

5.  The  teacher  of  agriculture  should  have  a  knowledge  of  wood- 
working and  blacksmithing  and  mechanical  drawing;  not  that  he  should  be 
a  cabinet  maker  or  a  blacksmith  or  a  draftsman,  but  rather  a  Jack  of  all 
trades,  knowing  how  to  tie  knots,  splice  ropes,  mend  harnesses,  upset  a 
rivet,  sharpen  tools,  and  do  rough  construction  work  like  building  chicken- 
coops,  hen-houses,  saw-horses,  etc;  a  course  in  farm  mechanics  which  con- 
sists of  some  mechanical  drawing,  wood-working,  and  some  iron- work.  A 
special  class  would  have  to  be  constituted  in  practically  every  institution 
to  prepare  the  man.    No  composite  of  college  courses  in  mechanical  draw- 
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ing  where  a  year  is  spent  in  making  letters  and  figures,  or  of  engineering 
courses  or  machine-shop  courses  is  needed,  but  a  general  repair  and  rough 
construction  course. 

6.  The  teacher  of  agriculture  should  have  a  general  education  equiva- 
lent to  that  obtained  in  a  four-year  high  school  course  and,  in  addition,  a 
knowledge  of  current  history  and  social  and  economic  conditions,  with 
particular  reference  to  their  bearing  on  country  life  problems.  He  should 
be  able  to  express  himself  clearly  and  concisely,  both  orally  and  in  writing. 

I  have  attempted  in  the  following  table  to  indicate  by  type  subjects 
the  general  scope  of  a  course  for  teachers  of  agriculture.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  the  classification  here  used.  It  may  be  that  plant  pathology  should  be 
located  in  the  column  headed  "agricultural**  rather  than  in  the  column 
headed  "sciences.** 

Approximation  of  Time  in  a  Course  for  Teachers 
(Practical  experience  not  included)* 


Agricultural 


Sciences 


Humanistic 


Professional 


4-year 

course 

40% 


2-year 

course 

60% 


4-year 

course 

80% 


2-year 

course 

15% 


4-year 

course 

20% 


2-year 

course 

15% 


4 -year 

course 

10% 


2 -year 

course 

10% 


Field  and  forage 
crops 

Soils  and  fertili- 
zera 

Animal  husband- 
ry and  dairying 

Poultry  husband- 
ry 

Horticulture 

Vegetable  gar- 
dening 

Farm    mechanics 

Farm  manage- 
ment, etc 


Chemistry 
Physics 
Geology,   etc 
Biology 


Agricultural 
chemistry 
Economic      ento- 
mology 
Plant  pathology 
Plant  breeding 
Veterinary  science 
Bacteriology,    etc. 


English 
History  and 

government 
Rural    economics 
Rural    sociology 
Rural     organiza- 
tion, etc 


Education 

psychology 
Principles    and 

general  methods 
School  organisation 

and  management, 

etc 


Both  general  and 
special  courses 
In   the   above 


Vocational  educa- 
tion history  and 
principles 

Special  methods 
(In   Agriculture) 

Practice  teaching, 
etc 


*See  Proceedings  28.  pp  40-61,  [Rpt.  Com.  Inatr.  Ayr.]   (1014). 

The  above  time-statement  is  an  approximation  only;  and,  of  course, 
the  percentages  given  will  vary  with  the  institution  and  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  State  in  which  the  institution  Is  located.  The  reason 
for  largely  increasing  the  percentage  of  time  given  to  the  agricultural 
subjects  in  a  two-year  course  as  compared  with  the  four-year  course  is 
that  the  instruction  in  the  agricultural  subjects  is  essential  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  teacher  of  agriculture.  Practically  all  of  the  subjects  included 
in  the  group  labeled  "agricultural,"  "sciences,"  and  "humanistic"  already 
appear  in  the  curricula  of  most  agricultural  colleges.  It  is  assumed  that 
students  who  are  preparing  to  become  teachers  will  study  these  subjects 
in  classes  with  other  students  in  the  institution.  In  those  institutions 
which  maintain  courses  in  education  for  students  other  than  those  who  are 
to  become  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  the  same  thing  will  be  true 
of  classes  in  educational  psychology,  principles  and  general  methods  and 
school  organization  and  management.  In  an  institution  of  the  latter  class 
only  classes  in  vocational  education,  special  methods  in  teaching  agriculture, 
and  practice  teaching,  would  be  set  up  separately  and  especially  for 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  In  other  words,  although  a  course  of 
study  is  laid  out  covering  the  two  or  four  years  in  an  institution,  very 
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few  of  the  subjects  Indaded  in  that  course  would  be  given  in  sqparate 
classes  especially  for  Tocatiooal  teachers  of  agriculture. 

I  am  just  trying  to  get  before  you  my  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
general  content  of  a  two-  or  four-year  course  for  teachers  of  agriculture. 
In  so  far  as  the  operation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  concerned,  it  will 
probably  influence  the  work  in  the  column  headed  *'professioiial'*  rather 
than  that  in  the  other  three  columns.  For  those  institutions  wlil<±  have  no 
department  of  education  it  would  appear  that  if  they  are  to  operate  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  they  might  very  well  set  up  all  of  the  professional 
courses,  with  the  idea  that  they  are  to  prepare  vocational  teachers  and 
vocational  teachers  only.  On  the  other  hand,  those  institutions  wliicfa  are 
preparing  general  teachers  might  well  use  the  federal  money,  and  the 
money  which  is  to  offset  the  federal  money,  on  these  special  courses  in 
vocational  education,  including  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  agri- 
culture and  practice  teaching. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasise  the  need  in 
every  institution  which  is  to  prepare  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
of  supervised  practice  in  teaching.  This  means  to  the  professional  prepara- 
tion of  the  teacher  just  what  laboratory  work  means  to  the  agricultural 
work  of  the  institution.  We  all  know,  and  have  recognised  for  years,  that 
book  farming  does  not  amount  to  much  as  such,  but  that  practical  labora- 
tory work  is  necessary  really  to  teach  modem  methods  of  agricutturc. 
Book  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  will,  and  ought,  to  receive  the 
same  criticism  when  it  Is  divorced  from  the  actual  laboratory  practice  hi 
teaching  that  book  farming  deserved  and  received  when  it  was  divorced 
from  the  actual  practice  of  farming  and  from  the  practical  laboratory 
work  which  we  all  believe  should  accompany  theoretical  or  book  instruc- 
tion. If  I  have  any  warning  to  utter  to  those  who  are  to  take  up  or  who 
have  taken  up  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  it  Is 
that  they  do  not  try  to  prepare  teachers  In  agriculture  by  the  lecture  and 
recitation  method  alone,  but  supplement  it  by  a  laboratory  course  of  in- 
struction in  which  there  will  be  supervised  practice  teaching.  Make  this 
practice  teaching  practical,  tluit  is,  have  the  practice  teaching  done  in 
schools  or  classes  of  the  kind  with  which  the  student  teadiers  are  to  deal 
when  they  complete  their  work  at  the  institution.  Make  the  laboratory 
work  of  these  teachers  in  preparation  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
actual  teaching  conditions  which  exist  in  the  State. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  if  you  are  to  have  any  influence  on 
this  movement  of  vocational  agriculture  of  less  than  college  grade,  the 
greatest  influence  will  be  through  the  kind  of  teachers  which  you  prepare 
and  send  out.  The  agricultural  colleges  will  be  judged  not  alone  by  the 
work  which  is  done  at  the  college  along  agricultural  lines  but  also  by 
the  work  done  in  the  secondary  schools  by  the  men  whom  they  prepared. 
For  myself,  I  feel  confident  that  the  colleges  of  agriculture  in  this  in- 
stance as  they  have  in  other  fields  of  work  which  they  have  undertaken,  to 
use  the  vernacular,  will  deliver  the  goods. 

The  Pbestdent.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  assistant  director  for  industrial 
education,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  will  now  discuss  "The 
Training  of  Vocational  Teachers  in  Trades  and  Industries." 
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The  SMiTH-HroHBs  Act 

The  Tbainino  op  VocaHokal  Teachers  in  Trades  and  Industries 

By  L.  H.  Carris 

Through  the  enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  there  has  been  thrust 
upon  the  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education  in  each  of  the  States 
accepting  its  provisions  the  comparatively  new  problem  of  training  teach- 
ers for  service  in  the  vocational  schools  or  departments  of  trade  and  in- 
dustrial education  which  have  been  established  or  may  be  established  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  of  the  federal  law.  Very  few  of  the  States 
have  had  a  program  for  yocational  education  in  trade  and  industry;  even 
a  less  number  have  attacked  the  specific  problem  of  training  teachers  for 
service  in  vocational  schools. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  field  of  trade  and  industrial  education. 
Many  of  the  States  have  been  training  teachers  of  agriculture  in  schools  of 
secondary  grade,  and  departments  of  education  have  been  established  in 
many  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  Many  of  the  Stales  also 
have  colleges  or  departments  of  colleges  which  give  instruction  in  home 
economics  and  in  this  field  there  have  been  many  institutions  which  have 
trained  teachers  for  service  in  the  field  of  home  economics  in  our  high 
schools. 

Very  few  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  coimtry,  however,  have  for- 
mulated plans  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  service  in  trade  or  industrial 
schoob  of  secondary  grade.  There  have  been  a  number  of  normal  schools, 
private  schools  and  colleges  which  have  been  preparing  teachers  for  service 
in  the  manual  arts  departments  of  elementary  and  high  schools,  but  this 
preparation  does  not  meet  the  necessities  in  the  case  of  schools  and  de- 
partments operating  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  nearly  as  well  as  does 
the  preparation  received  by  teachers  for  service  in  the  fields  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  The  problem  is  further  complicated  because  of  the 
number  of  trades  and  industries  which  may  be  taught  in  the  schools  and 
for  which  teachers  must  be  prepared. 

The  consideration  of  the  problem,  however,  cannot  be  postponed.  Each 
of  the  States  accepting  one  or  more  of  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Act,  not 
later  than  1930  must  begin  its  program  of  training  teachers  in  each  of  the 
three  fields — agriculture,  home  economics,  and  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion. Most  of  the  States  which  have  submitted  plans  to  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  for 'approval  have  provided  for  the  immediate 
organization  of  teacher-training  work.  There  is  available  in  each  of  the 
States  accepting  the  act  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  teacher-training,  and  the  law  provides  that  not  less  than  90  percent  and 
not  more  than  60  percent  shall  be  spent  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  any 
one  of  these  three  fields.  Since  every  dollar  of  federal  money  which  is 
used  for  this  purpose  must  be  matched  by  a  dollar  of  state  or  local  money, 
it  is  evident  that  a  large  sum  is  available  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  new 
work — a  condition  which  has  rarely  prevailed  hitherto  in  any  form  of  work 
which  to  a  large  measure  must  be  inaugurated  without  extensive  experi- 
mentation. 

The  small  States  of  the  Union  are  alloted  at  least  $5,000  for  training 
teachers.  If  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  a  small  Stale  should  decide 
to  spend  only  the  minimum  amount  possible — 20  percent — this  State  would 
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b«Te  $1,000  of  federal  money  to  be  nMtehed  by  $1,000  of  state  or  local 
money,  and  would  have.  In  aU,  not  less  than  $9,000  to  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  serrice  in  trade  and  industrial  schools.  Shoold  the 
Board  of  Education  of  a  small  State  decide  to  spoid  60  percent,  the 
maximum  amount  possible,  for  this  work,  this  State  would  liave  available 
$6,000  for  this  work.  From  these  sums  the  amounts  vary  untU  we  hare 
the  possibility  of  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $170,000  in  the  most 
populous  State  for  this  new  work. 

The  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education,  tlierefore,  are  attempting 
to  answer  several  very  difficult  questions:  (1)  What  institution  or  institiH 
tions  will  be  selected  to  do  this  work?  (9)  Where  can  teadiers  be  secured 
who  understand  what  instruction  should  be  given?  (3)  How  many  teach- 
ers should  be  trained  for  the  various  trades?  (4)  Sliould  the  work  be 
intra-  or  inframural  in  character?  (5)  What  should  be  the  length  of  the 
course  or  courses?  (6)  What  plan  shall  be  adop^  for  the  promotioD  of 
trade  and  industrial  education? 


The  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  determines  to  a  large  measure 
the  kind  of  professional  training  which  should  be  given  to  teachers.  There- 
fore, before  an  institution  can  set  up.  courses  of  study,  select  teachers  for 
the  work,  enroll  students,  and  organise  classes,  it  must  liave  a  de&iite 
knowledge  of  the  kinds  of  schoob  and  classes  in  which  \ht  teadiers  trained 
are  to  serve  and  a  knowledge  of  tlie  work  which  is  to  be  carried  on  in 
those  schools  and  classes. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  provides  for  the  organisation  of  all-day  schools 
or  classes,  part-time  schools  or  classes,  and  evening  schools  or  classes  in 
trade  and  industrial  education.  A  brief  description  of  each  of  these  types 
will  furnish  in  a  measure  the  reasons  upon  which  these  conclusions  are 
based  as  to  the  kind  of  professional  work  which  can  be  undertaken  by  an 
institution  in  preparing  teachers  for  service  in  these  schools. 

1.  Th0  all-day  »chooL  The  all-day  school  must  be  of  less  than  college 
grade.  The  controlling  purpose  must  be  to  fit  for  useful  employment  and 
must  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who 
are  preparing  for  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  These  schools  or  classes 
may  be  organised  as  separate  classes  or  as  departments  in  existing  schools. 

The  Federal  Board  has  ruled  that  the  all-day  school  or  department  in 
cities  having  a  population  of  over  95,000  must  be  so  organized  that  they 
shall  prepare  for  particular  trades  or  industrial  pursuits,  and  that  they 
shall  be  so  arranged  that  a  particular  group  of  persons  may  prepare  for 
a  particular  trade  or  occupation.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Smith-^ugfies 
Act  to  allow  a  sampling  of  many  trades  and  pursuits,  as  Is  now  the  prac- 
tice in  many  of  our  technical  and  industrial  high  schools. 

The  term  "unit  trade  class"  has  come  to  be  used  in  the  consideration 
of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  these  schools  and  classes  can  be  organised. 
The  Federal  Act  provides  that  in  cities  of  under  95,000  a  modification  may 
be  made  as  to  length  of  course  and  hours  of  instruction  per  week  for 
schools  and  classes  giving  instruction  to  those  who  have  not  entered  upon 
employment  in  order  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  such  cities  and  towns. 
In  this  case,  the  Federal  Board  has  ruled  that  the  unit  trade  class  or- 
ganisation need  not  be  maintained,  that  the  instruction  may  be  of  a  more 
general  character,  and  that  the  school  may  have  as  its  aim  the  preparation 
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of  its  pupils  for  profitable  entrance  upon  any  one  of  several  prominent 
industries  of  the  community  served. 

A  t3rpical  trade  or  industrial  school  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  might 
have  classes  in  such  trades  as  printing,  machine-shop  work,  pattern-making, 
plumbing,  electrical  trades  and  mechanical  drafting.  The  instruction  in 
this  case,  however,  would  be  centered  about  each  of  these  trades  and  the 
group  of  pupils  would  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  in  actual 
work  in  shops  having  an  equipment  approximating  that  used  in  conuner- 
cial  shops. 

In  a  smaller  city  a  less  amount  of  equipment  for  each  of  the  indus- 
tries would  be  necessary  and  a  less  amount  of  time  in  productive  work  In 
each  of  the  trades  would  be*  required.  In  the  case  of  either  Idnd  of  all- 
day  school,  liowever,  the  pupils  mast  give  at  least  half  of  their  time  to 
work  on  a  useful  and  productive  basis  while  the  remaining  half  of  their 
time  may  be  given  to  related  work  and  to  such  subjects  as  make  out  a 
well-rounded  course,  and  which  also  include  instruction  in  subjects  directly 
relating  to  the  trade. 

A  t3rpical  course  of  study  for  a  two-years'  course  in  an  all-day  school 
giving  instruction  in  machine-shop  practice  follows: 

PIBST  YBAR 

Machine-shop   practice    15  hours  per  week 

Mathematics,  related  to  machine-ahop  practice 3       "         " 

Science,  related  to  machine-shop  practice   2       '*        *' 

Drawincr*  related  to  machine-shop  practice   5       "        " 

Enffliah,  related  to  machine-shop  practice 3       '*        *' 

Clvica,  related  to  machine-ahop  practice  2 


Total 30 

SBCOND   TBAB 

Machine-shop   practice    15  hours  per  week 

Mathematica,  related  to  machine-ahop  practice  8       " 

Scietice.  related  to  machine-shop  practice 2       " 

Drawin^r.  related  to  machine-shop  practice   5       *' 

Ekisrlish.  related  to  machine-shop  practice   2       " 

Industrial    history    3       " 

Total ."io       ''         **        ^*~ 

The  methods  of  instruction  followed  in  the  all-day  school  or  depart- 
ment should  conform  to  the  best  commercial  shop  practices  and  should  not 
be  a  series  of  isolated  exercises  which  have  been  developed  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  processes  step  by  step. 

Three  kinds  of  teachers  may  be  employed  in  the  aU-^ay  school:  (a) 
The  teacher  of  the  shop  yvork;  (b)  the  teacher  of  the  related  subjects;  (c) 
the  teacher  of  non-vocational  subjects.  Since  the  expense  for  instruction 
in  non- vocational  subjects  must  be  borne  by  the  State  or  local  communi- 
ties, it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  no  portion  of  the  funds  allowed  to  any 
State  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects  for 
ser^'ice  in  all-day  schools  or  departments  can  be  utilised  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers  of  these  non-vocational  subjects.  The  problem 
in  the  work  of  teacher-training  then  is  the  preparation  of  shop  teachers 
and  of  related  subjects  teachers. 

9,  Part-time  schools  or  classes.  At  least  one-third  of  the  fund 
allotted  to  any  State  for  trade  and  industrial  education  must,  if  expended, 
be  applied  to  part-time  schools  or  classes  for  workers  over  15  years  of  age 
who  have  entered  upon  employment.    The  phrase  "such  subjects"  in  a  part- 
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time  school  or  class  may  mean  any  subject  given  to  enlarge  the  civic  or 
▼oc«tkm«l  Intelligence  of  the  pupils.  Such  classes  must  be  in  session  at 
kmst  144  hours  per  year. 

The  varieties  of  part-time  schools  and  classes  are  many.  This  becomes 
very  clear  when  we  take  into  consideration  tliat  tliere  may  be  variatkNis 
as  to  tlie  number  of  hours  given  to  instruction  and  variations  as  to  tlie 
kind  of  inbtruction  wliicb  is  given.  The  variations  as  to  the  subjectnoiatter 
taught  in  the  part-time  classes  are  also  numerous.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  instruction  pos8{l>le — tliat  wliich  supple- 
ments the  employment  in  which  the  youthful  worker  is  daily  engaged  and 
which  is  sometimes  called  trade  extension  work ;  and  that  which  extends  tlie 
education  of  the  l>oy  or  girl  which  was  interrupted  upon  his  entrance  into 
industry.  Tliis  instruction  is  usually  called  general  continuation  school 
work. 

The  Federal  Board  has  adopted  as  a  part  of  its  statement  of  policies 
this  statement:  ''In  general  federal  monies  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  teachers  employed  in  those  part-time  schools  or  classes  where 
wage-working  boys  or  girls  receive  any  or  all  of  the  following  benefits: 

(t)  Increased  skill  or  knowledge  In  the  occupation  wliich  the  wage- 
worker  is  following. 

(b)  Skill  or  knowledge  leading  to  promotion  in  the  industry  or  call- 
ing wherein  the  wageworker  is  engaged. 

(c)  Improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  regular  subjects  which  the 
wageworker  did  not  complete  in  schooL 

(d)  Increased  civic  or  vocatk>nal  intelligence. 

(e)  Skill  and  knowledge  in  home  economics  for  girls  employed  as 
wageworkers. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  in  tlie  part-time  schools  and  classes  thiee 
types  of  teachers  for  which  professional  work  may  be  given: 

(a)  Shop  teacher. 

(b)  Related  subject  teacher. 

(c)  General  continuation  subjects  teacher." 

3.  Evening  $chool$  or  ela»$e9.  Instruction  in  evening  schools  or 
classes  must  be  supplementary  to  the  day  emplosrment.  The  membership 
in  the  evening  classes  is  therefore  limited  to  those  persons  who  are  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  industrial  pursuits  and  can  profit  from  attendance  at 
the  school.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  subjects  which  are  non-voca- 
tional as  a  part  of  the  work.  The  work  which  is  supplementary  to  the 
day  emplo^'ment  may  be  instruction  in  the  particular  shop  processes  in  a 
school  shop  supplied  with  proper  equipment  In  this  case  the  trade  or  in- 
dustrial worker  may  secure  advancement  in  his  work  through  the  mastery 
of  additional  parts  of  the  trade  or  through  a  knowledge  of  different  ma- 
chines used  in  the  trade.  The  instruction  may  also  be  related  to  the  work 
of  the  day  employment.  For  example,  a  class  composed  of  men  engaged 
in  machine-shop  work  in  the  day  might  pursue  with  profit  in  evening 
classes  instruction  in  the  reading  of  blueprints  used  in  the  machine-shop 
trade  and  instruction  in  such  freehand  sketching  or  elementary  mechanical 
drawing  as  would  prove  an  asset  to  a  man  employed  in  the  madiinc- 
shop  trade. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  does  not  specify  the  length  or  the  number  of 
sessions  in  which  an  evening  school  may  be  maintained.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  class  giving  supplementary  instruction  might  he  organised   for  a 
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small  number  of  evenings,  or  it  may  be  possible  for  the  class  to  give  in- 
struction extending  over  a  large  number  of  evenings  and  perhaps  over 
more  than  one  year.  However,  the  limited  number  of  hours  available  in 
any  evening  school  course  makes  it  impossible  to  teach  the  beginnings  of 
a  trade,  and  it  was  probably  for  this  reason  that  Congress  decided  that 
federal  moneys  should  be  expended  in  the  promotion  and  development  of 
trade  extension  evening  classes  rather  than  trade  preparatory  evening 
classes. 

There  are  two  types  of  teachers  who  may  be  employed  in  evening 
school  classes, — ^the  shop  teachers  and  the  related  subject  teachers. 

QUAL1PICATIOK8    AKD   TIAINIXG    FOB    TEACHEI8   IK    VOCATIONAL   SCHOOLS   Ol 

CLASSES 

The  next  step  in  providing  professional  work  for  prospective  teactiers 
in  trade  and  industrial  schools,  after  considering  the  kind  of  schools  U\ 
which  they  are  to  serve,  is  to  consider  the  qualifications  and'  training  de- 
manded of  these  teachers  in  so  far  as  general  education  and  trade  ex- 
perience are  concerned. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  following  types 
of  teachers  can  receive  instruction  in  schools  or  classes  maintained  in  part 
from  federal  funds  allotted  to  the  States  for  this  purpose: 

1.  Teachers  of  shop  subjects  in  the  all-day,  part-time,  or  evening 
school  classes  where  instruction  is  limited  to  a  particular  trade. 

9,  Teachers  of  shop  subjects  in  general  industrial  schools  and  in  part- 
time  schools  when  the  shopwork  is  of  a  general  or  elementary  character. 

3.  The  related  subjects  teachers  in  the  all-day,  part-time,  or  evening 
classes. 

4.  Teachers  of  non-vocational  subjects  in  part-time  schools  or  classes. 
1.     Training  of  »hop  teachers  for  wUt  trades.    For  the  first  kind  of 

teachers  mentioned  above,  teachers  of  shop  subjects  in  all-day,  part-time 
and  evening  schools  or  classes  where  the  instruction  is  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular trade,  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  prospective  teacher  should 
have  had  an  adequate  trade  experience  in  the  particular  trade  which  he 
proposes  to  teach.  It  is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  any  trade  or  in- 
dustrial class  that  the  instructor  who  has  charge  of  the  work  conducted  . 
on  a  useful  or  productive  basis  should  himself  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
mastering  this  trade. 

In  the  emergency  which  has  existed  in  the  organization  of  trade 
schools  or  classes  It  has  been  necessary  to  select  teachers  who  have  secured 
their  shop  experience  as  actual  workers  at  the  trade.  It  is  also  probable 
that  for  a  long  time  to  come  shop  teachers  must  be  selected  in  the  same 
way.  This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  there  exist  at  the  present 
time  very  few  schools,  if  any,  which  give  a  training  for  a  particular  trade, 
which  give  a  sufficient  mastery  of  that  trade  to  warrant  its  graduates 
in  being  selected  as  teachers  of  that  trade  without  further  experience. 

State  Boards  of  Education  are  required  to  submit  as  a  part  of  the 
plan  for  any  State  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  In  stating  the  qualifica- 
tions of  shop  teachers  practically  every  State  has  given  as  tlie  minimum 
of  shop  experience  required  at  least  two  years  of  service  beyond  the 
apprenticeship  stage.  In  order  that  the  teachers  with  the  necessary  trade 
experience  may  be  secured,  many  of  the  States  have  had  to  modify  the 
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usual  certificating  rules.  There  does  not  exist  an  adequate  supply  of 
poMible  teachers  with  tiie  requisite  trade  experience  who  have  bad  in 
addition  to  this  a  general  education  extending  much  beyond  the  de- 
men  tary  school  stage,  and  if  high  school  graduation  were  made  a  require- 
ment for  the  shop  teacher  the  supply  would  be  very  limited. 

It  is  granted  that  the  more  general  education  any  teacher  can  haire, 
the  better  teacher  he  is,  provided  that  in  addition  to  this  general  educa- 
tion, he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  secure  an  experience  In  the  trade  he 
proposes  to  teach  under  actual  shop  conditions.  It  may  k>e  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  group  of  prospective  shop  teachers  must  be  recruited 
very  largely  from  those  who  have  not  had  any  extended  general  educa- 
tion. It  must  be  renumbered  that  the  chief  duty  of  such  an  instructor 
is  to  impart  to  others  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  the  trade. 
Hence  his  trade  experience  and  success  must  always  be  the  principal 
criterion  in  his  selection. 

9.  TeacherM  of  »hop  9ubjecis  in  general  indmstrial  ichooU  and  tti  pari" 
time  ichooU  ^h§n  the  $hopu>ork  U  of  a  general  or  elementary  character. 
In  this  case  there  do  exist  schools  which  give  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
training  in  shop  subjects  required  as  a  part  of  the  assets  of  such  teachers. 
The  graduate  of  an  engineering  school  who  has  had  opportunity  to  take 
work  in  various  shops  during  his  college  work  has  the  qualifications  de- 
manded for  this  work.  He  would  be  a  l>etter  teacher  if  his  college  work 
were  supplemented  by  some  practical  experience  but  should  be  required  to 
secure  it  as  a  part  of  his  preparation.  There  exist  also  certain  schools 
for  the  preparation  of  manual  arts  teachers  which  give  to  a  large  messuTe 
the  shop  training  required.  It  can  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  in  the 
case  of  this  kind  of  teachers  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  may  be  done 
in  residence  at  the  institution  selected  by  the  State  Board  to  conduct  the 
teacher-training  work. 

3.  The  related  eubjecte  teachere  in  the  all-day,  part-time,  or  eve- 
ning claeeee.  The  related  subjects  teacher  is  to  give  that  part  of  the  trade 
and  industrial  education  which  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  vocation  taught 
The  subject-matter  is,  however,  of  such  nature  that  it  may  be  taught  in 
the  ordinary  class  room  or  science  laboratory.  This  is  the  drafting  whidi 
goes  with  the  trade,  the  mathematics  which  the  master  of  a  trade  should 
know,  the  science  which  can  be  taught  to  the  prospective  trade  worker. 
For  this  type  of  teacher  a  higher  degree  of  scholastic  preparation  can  be 
required.  These  teachers  can  be  recruited  from  graduates  of  secondary 
technical  schools  who  have  had  in  addition  to  this  school  training  supple- 
mentary' commercial  experience;  from  graduates  of  engineering  schools  of 
collegiate  grade  or  from  persons  who  have  had  a  partial  course  in  such 
institutions  or  from  among  the  graduates  of  institutions  which  prepare 
teachers  of  manual  arts  subjects.  This  latter  class  of  teachers  usually 
have  been  prepared  for  service  in  manual  arts  departments.  Their  shop 
experience,  the  general  education  required  for  admission  to  such  schools, 
and  their  training  in  related  subjects  in  these  schools,  give  them  the  neces- 
sary qualifications. 

4.  Teachere  of  non-vocational  eubjecte  in  part-time  echoole  or  claeees. 
The  preparation  of  such  teachers  is  of  at>out  the  same  character  as  that 
demanded  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the "^  higher  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools  or  for  the  teachers  of  high  school  subjects.  If  in- 
struction is  provided  for  this  particular  type  of  teachers,  it  should  be  hi 
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addition  to  the  usual  normal  school  or  collegiate  course,  and  should  deal 
largely  with  the  particular  problems  encountered  by  the  teacher  of  a  part- 
time  school  or  class.  When  States  adopt  a  compulsory  continuation  school 
program  there  will  be  a  large  opportunity  for  the  special  training  of  such 
teachers. 

KIMD8  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION    WHICH    MAT  RECEnTE    SUPPORT  FROM    FEDERAL   FUNDS 

The  Federal  Act  provides  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics  and  trade  and  in- 
dustrial subjects.  The  Act  appropriates  also  large  sums  for  the  payment 
in  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  these  subjects  in  schools  or  de- 
partments. It  is  fair  to  assume,  therefore,  that  Congress  intended  that  the 
fund  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
of  training  teachers  for  service  in  schools  which  reach  the  standards  set 
for  classes  giving  instruction  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  or  in  trades 
and  industries.  This  leads  to  only  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  in  order 
to  receive  federal  aid  the  instruction  must  be  given  to  segregated  classes. 
The  Federal  Board  has  ruled  to  this  effect.  It  has  also  ruled  that  these 
classes  must  not  parallel  in  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  other  classes  in 
the  institution  giving  the  training. 

This  interpretation  of  the  Act  makes  the  organization  of  professional 
work  in  preparation  for  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects  rather 
complicated.  It  is  impractical  for  the  schools  or  colleges  to  give  the 
practical  trade  experience .  required  in  the  case  of  shop  teachers.  This 
makes  it  certain  that  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  work  in  training  of  shop 
teachers  can  be  done  in  residence.  The  problem  is  not  so  difficult  in  the 
case  of  related  subjects  teachers,  since  the  institutions  do  exist  which 
are  giving  the  necessary  technical  training. 

THE    WORK   OF   THE    INSTITirriON    SELECTED  TO   GIVE    TEACHER-TRAINING    FOR 
TRADES    AND   INDUSTRIES 

This  paper  cannot  go  into  the  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
various  institutions  which  may  be  selected  by  State  Boards  of  Education 
to  conduct  the  professional  work.  This  selection  must  be  made  by  the 
State  Boards  themselves.  Assuming  that  the  State  Board  has  made  its 
selection,  we  can  outline  briefly  the  professional  work  which  can  be  given 
in  this  institution.  The  following  considerations  should  be  kept  in  mind 
in  determining  the  work  to  be  undertaken. 

1.  The  specific  purpose  of  the  teacher-training  scheme  in  any  State 
is  to  improve  instruction  in  its  vocational  schools.  The  federal  money  for 
the  training  of  teachers  is  available  only  for  this  one  specific  purpose  and 
not  for  the  training  of  elementary  school  teachers,  manual  training  teach- 
ers, or  general  high  school  teachers. 

9,  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  becomes  the  key  for  the  number  of 
workmen  who  should  enroll  in  teacher-training  classes.  The  training  of  a 
great  surplus  of  trade  workers  for  teaching  positions  would  result  in 
economic  waste  and  would  really  hinder  the  development  of  vocational 
education. 

S.  There  are  four  steps  necessary  in  any  complete  teacher-training 
scheme. 
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(a)  The  recruiting  of  the  group  to  be  trained,  whether  from  amoog 
those  in  residence  at  the  institution,  or  from  those  with  adequate  trade 
experience  who  can  be  recruited  for  residence  work  In  the  institntion  or  for 
work  in  evening  or  short  courses. 

(b)  Tlie  training  of  the  group  wlien  recruited. 

(c)  The  placement  of  those  who  have  finished  required  courses  of 
training. 

(d)  The  training  of  teachers  wlio  have  already  entered  service. 

The  Federal  Board  has  ruled  that  any  of  these  activities  may  prop- 
erly receive  support  from  federal  funds.  The  institution  which  has  tiie 
responsibility  for  the  training  of  shop  teachers  needs  to  give  particular 
attention  to  the  selection  of  candidates  for  this  training.  Experience  goes 
to  show  that  the  successful  teacher  in  the  vocational  school  or  department 
must  be  a  person  of  considerable  maturity  before  beginning  his  teaching. 
This  is  inherent  in  the  character  of  the  school  itself,  which  in  this  respect 
differs  from  elementary  or  high  schools  where  conditions  are  fixed  and 
courses  of  study  are  prescribed,  and  attendance  of  pupils  is  required  by 
law.  In  vocational  schools  the  teacher  must  share  very  largely  in  tlie 
making  of  tlie  course  of  study,  in  the  determining  of  tlie  content  of  courses, 
in  the  meeting  of  needs  of  individual  pupils  of  varying  types  of  ability 
and  interest,  and  often  in  the  establishment  of  a  workable  contact  between 
individuals  and  the  school  and  between  the  school  itself  and  industry. 

In  the  selection  of  candidates  for  training  as  shop  teachers  the  in- 
stitution responsible  for  the  recruiting  of  the  class  should  require  evi> 
dence  from  candidates  of  a  general  education  sufficient  to  enable  the 
candidate  to  become  a  successful  teacher  of  his  vocation.  For  practically 
all  shop  teachers  the  minimum  requirements  would  include  ability  to  read, 
write  and  converse  intelligently  concerning  his  trade,  and  also  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  mathematics  of  the  trade.  The  actual  amount 
of  general  education  required  will  necessarily  vary  among  the  various 
trades. 

The  institution  should  be  sure  that  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
teacher-training  class  has  had  an  adequate  trade  experience,  or  will  have 
had  an  adequate  trade  experience  upon  the  completion  of  the  teacher- 
training  course.  It  is  clear  that  the  recruiting  of  the  group  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  In  the  case  of  shop  teachers  the  institution  which  is  to 
recruit  the  class  cannot  use  the  ordinary  advertising  plans  such  as  state- 
ments in  catalogues  or  regular  bulletins.  Some  one  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility should  be  required  to  attend  meetings  of  any  organisations  of 
workmen.  He  should  be  required  to  visit  superintendents  and  foremen  In 
tiie  trades  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  recruit  teachers.  He  should  require 
special  literature  to  circulate  among  worlcmen.  He  should  be  given  ploity 
of  time  for  personal  interviews  and  for  registration  for  the  work.  It  can- 
not be  emphasized  too  much  that  this  preliminary  work  carried  cm  con- 
scientiously will  contribute  very  much  to  the  success  of  the  entire  plan. 

The  institution  selected  to  give  the  work  must  carry  its  instruction  to 
the  place  where  its  pupils  are  employed.  It  will  rarely  be  feasible  to  re- 
cruit a  class  of  trade  workers  who  will  give  up  their  daily  employment 
and  enroll  in  and  attend  a  class  given  at  any  considerable  distance  from 
their  homes.  The  desirable  teachers  receiving  a  master's  wage  at  their 
employment  are  many  times  men  of  families  and  have  civic,  fraternal  and 
religious  affiliations.    Probably  the  most  successful  work  can  be  given  in 
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evening  classes  and  through  the  extension  department  of  the  institution 
which  is  to  give  the  worlc. 

DUmATIOX    OF   THE    PERIOD   OF    TRAIKINO 

For  persons  of  adequate  trade  experience  who  desire  to  become  vo- 
cational teachers  and  who  are  to  be  trained  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  at  least  1^  hours  of  instruction  should  be  provided. 
Assuming  that  a  minimum  of  130  hours  is  determined  upon  as  the  length  of 
the  course  for  mechanics  in  training  as  teachers  of  imit  trade  courses,  the 
following  worlc  may  be  given  to  advantage: 

Of  this  time  approximately  one-fourth  should  be  given  to  pedagogy  and 
mechanics  for  teaching,  including  the  theory  of  vocational  education;  the 
organization  of  vocational  schools  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  the 
state  school  laws;  general  methods  of  teaching  in  vocational  schools; 
special  methods  for  teaching  the  trades  under  consideration  in  the  course, 
with  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  a  trade  for  instruction  purposes  made  by 
a  master  of  the  trade  ^proficient  in  teaching;  the  formulation  of  courses 
of  study  for  shop  and  related  work;  shop  and  class  discipline;  records 
both  of  student  efficiency  and  the  efficiency  and  quality  of  materials  and 
tools,  with  special  reference  to  tool  room  and  stock  room  as  methods  of 
indirect  discipline  and  instruction. 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  such  of  the 
following  subjects  as  are  necessary  for  success  in  the  trades  under  con- 
sideration: art  in  industry,  shop  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing  and  de- 
sign, study  of  materials,  business  metliods,  factory  methods,  such  a^  rout- 
ing work,  time  cards,  job  tickets,  shop  tickets,  etc 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  time,  and  more  wherever  possible, 
should  be  devoted  to  actual  practice  teaching  under  trade  conditions  care- 
fully supervised  after  lesson  plans  or  project  plans  have  been  made  out 
and  approved. 

Approximately  one-fourth  should  be  devoted  to  observation  work  and 
si^plementary  work  in  the  shop  to  round  out  any  part  of  the  trade  which 
the  mechanic  has  failed  to  master  during  his  own  experience.  Selection  of 
candidates  should  insure:  (1)  that  no  extreme  trade  deficiency  occurs;  (9) 
that  an  arrangement  can  be  made  to  supply  reasonable  deficiency  in  trade 
experience  by  using  properly  equipped  shops  in  schools  or  plans  for 
such  instruction  as  part  of  the  course  or  by  recruiting  the  prospective 
teacher  to  get  this  knowledge  in  some  existing  school  or  plant  in  addition 
to  the  teacher-training  course.  In  the  latter  case  the  one-fourth  time  saved 
may  be  prorated  to  other  subjects  or  given  to  English,  especially  oral 
composition  and  organisation  of  subject-matter  for  oral  teaching. 

THE   TRATKIKO  OF  SHOP  TEACHERS  FOR  GENERAL  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  SHOP 
TEACHERS   IX    PART-T13IE   SCHOOLS   WHERE   THE   WORK  IS  OP  AN   ELEMENTARY 

NATURE 

In  this  case  the  professional  work  may  be  given  to  students  who  are 
in  residence  at  an  institution  such  as  an  engineering  school,  or  as  a  school 
which  gives  special  attention  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  general 
industrial  work.  Here  the  situation  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  in  an 
agricultural  *college.  The  assumption  is  that  there  is  a  considerable  body 
of  students  who  are  in  attendance  at  the  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
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Uking  a  general  engineering  course  or  a  general  industrial  arts  course, 
and  that  among  Utese  students  tliere  may  be  recruited  a  group  of  sufficient 
Bite  wIk)  tre  desirous  of  becoming  shop  teachers  of  general  industrial 
schools  or  of  the  part-time  schools  as  described  above.  In  the  event  of 
such  a  group  being  recruited  it  would  be  possible  to  accomplish  two 
things  in  their  training: 

I.  Such  study  program  arrangement  as  will  permit  the  student  who 
is  desirous  of  becoming  eligible  for  such  a  position  to  take  as  a  part  of 
his  undergraduate  work  a  more  complete  roimd  of  shop  experience  and 
to  spend  his  vacation  in  commercial  shops.  Probably  little  of  this  woric 
could  be  done  in  classes  which  would  meet  the  conditions  given  by  the 
Federal  Board.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  adequate  trade 
contact  necessary  could  be  given  to  segregated  groups,  although  as  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned  there  is  no  reason  why  such  instruction  should  not  be 
subsidiied  from  federal  funds. 

9.  The  organisation  of  classes  for  students  who  have  expressed  thdr 
intention  of  preparing  for  this  work.  In  this  case  the  work  would  be  pro- 
fessional in  character  and  might  include  courses  such  as  the  following: 

(a)  Theory  and  administration  of  vocational  education.  This  course 
would  be  designed  to  give  the  students  an  insight  into  some  of  the  larger 
problems  of  vocational  education,  and  might  include  lectures,  readings, 
discussions,  visits  to  industrial  plants  and  vocational  schools.  Some  of  the 
topics  included  in  such  a  course  might  be,  **A  brief  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  vocational  schools  in  the  United  States'*;  "Industrial  edu- 
cation and  apprenticeship'';  **Industrial  education  as  related  to  manual 
training";  ^he  relation  of  vocational  education  to  general  education"; 
**Types  of  vocational  schools";  **The  administration  and  organisation  of  vo- 
cational schools";  "The  purposes  of  the  continuation  school";  **Statc  and 
national  legislation  for  vocational  education";  ''The  purposes  and  naethods 
of  occupational  studies  for  vocational  education";  ''The  social  and  in- 
dustrial significance  of  vocational  education." 

(b)  Industrial  history  and  elementary  eccmomics.  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  orient  the  worker  In  the  evolution  of  industry  and  in  the 
modem  economic  and  social  problems  resulting  from  present  industrial 
organisation.  Some  of  the  units  of  subject-matter  in  this  course  would 
include:  the  various  stages  in  the  evolution  of  industry  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  industrial  evolution  and  the  modem  factory  system;  the 
rise,  fall  and  decline  of  the  apprenticeship  system;  the  gradual  growtii  of 
the  conception  that  the  individual  is  the  ward  only  of  the  State,  and  that 
the  State  is  directly  obligated  to  provide  education  for  all  types  of  work- 
ers; the  economic  and  social  problems  which  result  from  modem  industry; 
state  and  federal  laws  designed  to  safeguard  workmen  and  society;  tlie 
rise  and  development  of  state  and  federal  legislation  for  education. 

8.  Methods  of  teaching  in  industrial  schools.  This  course  would  deal 
with  such  subjects  as  the  following: 

How  a  pupil  learns  most  easily  and  completely. 

What  is  meant  by  a  lesson. 

Types  of  lessons. 

How  to  adapt  various  types  of  lessons  to  shop  and  classroom 
teaching  in  the  industrial  school. 

How  to  prepare  lesson  plans  for  various  types  of  shop-  and  class- 
room work. 
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The  place  of  trade  practice  and  theory  in  industrial  school  in* 
struction  from  the  standpoint  of  effective  teaching. 

How  to  organize  sbopwork  in  accordance  with  good  teaching 
practice. 

The  project,  the  exercise  and  the  factory  method  of  handling 
shopwork.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  method  from 
the  standpoint  of  good  teaching. 

How  to  analyze  the  content  of  certain  trades. 
The  place  of  drill  and  repetition  in  shop-  and  classroom. 
Characteristics  of  industrial  school  boys. 
Class  management. 
School  and  shop  records. 
4.    Practice  teaching.    This  course  should  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  prospective  teacher  to  teach  under  the  supervision  of  a  helpful  critic 
It   should   provide   that   the   practice   teaching   should   be   done   whenever 
possible  in  a  school  of  the  type  for  which  the  student  is  preparing  to 
become  a  teacher.    It  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  provide  for  the 
practice  teaching  at  some  distance  from  the  institution,  selected  to  do  the 
work. 

A  prerequisite  for  entrance  to  the  institution  which  may  give  this 
work  is  usually  graduation  from  an  approved  four-year  high  school.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  institutions  which  are  preparing  shop  teach- 
ers for  general  industrial  or  part-time  schools  may  admit  as  special  stu- 
dents persons  of  maturity  who  have  had  a  considerable  variety  of  trade 
experience. 

TEACHEKS  OF  BELATED  SUBJECTS 

The  professional  work  given  in  preparation  for  teachers  of  related 
subjects  differs  but  little  from  the  work  just  outlined  as  desirable  for 
teacliers  of  shop  subjects  in  general  industrial  or  part-time  schools.  In 
courses  1,  9  and  4,  as  outlined  above,  students  could  be  located  in  mixed 
classes  as  far  as  the  work  is  concerned,  in  preparing  them  for  either  type  of 
instruction.  There  could  be  organized  an  additional  course  which  would  be 
planned  specifically  for  teachers  of  related  subjects.  This  course  may  in- 
clude the  analysis  of  the  various  trades  which  the  student  may  be  called 
upon  to  teach  as  far  as  related  subjects  are  concerned  as  well  as  the 
organization  of  the  subject-matter  which  can  be  given  as  related  science, 
related  drawing,  or  rdiated  mathematics,  etc.,  for  any  one  of  several 
trades. 

TBAINIKG   OF    TEACHERS    FOR   OEXERAL    CONTINUATION    SCHOOL   WORK 

As  has  been  indicated  previously  in  this  paper,  most  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  of  non-vocational  subjects  in  continuation  schools '^U 
be  carried  on  in  the  regular  normal  schools  and  colleges.  Wherever  a 
State  is  organizing  an  extensive  system  of  part-time  schools,  the  teacfcers 
of  the  regular  public  schools  who  are  ambitious  for  promotion  to  part- 
time  work,  which  usually  carries  a  better  salary,  can  be  organized  into  ex- 
tension classes  to  take  work  in  special  preparation  for  the  peculiar  prob- 
lem of  organization  and  management  of  a  part-time  class.  It  might  also 
be  possible  to  organize  a  separate  group  in  a  normal  school  or  a  college 
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preparing   teachers   for   service   in   the   general   education   field,   with  the 
specific  aim  of  giving  a  special  preparation  for  part-time  work. 

TmiklKINO  or  TTACHSaS  AUIEADT   IX  ssavicE 

As  the  work  is  so  new  in  most  of  the  States,  for  some  tim^  to  come 
it  will  be  neoessarj  for  teachers  to  begin  service  in  vocational  sdiools 
without  an  adequate  professional  preparation.  The  institution  selected  to 
give  teacher-training  work  should  also  make  provisions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers  already  In  service.  This  could  be  done:  (a)  through 
Saturday  or  evening  classes,  or  short  courses  given  in  summer  dasses; 
(b)  through  individual  instruction  by  means  of  an  itinerant  teacber  who 
could  visit  the  teachers  while  at  work;  (c)  through  institutes  from  one  day 
to  a  week  in  length,  where  the  teachers  of  a  given  State  or  a  district  within 
state  borders  could  be  called  together  for  special  instruction. 

EKLATIOXSHIP   TO    CSITIPICATIOlf 

In  order  to  make  the  teacher-training  schane  effective,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  very  closest  coordination  of  this  work  with  any  scheme 
of  certification  which  legalises  the  emploj^ment  of  teachers  in  federal-aided 
vocational  schools.  In  all  probability,  the  teacher-training  scheme  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  will  in  time  absorb  that  part  of  a 
certification  scheme  in  a  State  which  hitherto  has  certificated  vocational 
teachers  as  well  as  the  regular  teachers.  The  matter  of  certification  can 
be  best  summed  up  by  stating  the  Federal  Board's  answer  to  the  question, 
*^hat  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  toward  the  question  of  the  certification  of 
teachers  in  the  State?"  as  given  on  page  33  of  its  Bulletin  No.  1,  entitled 
••Statement  of  PoUdes'': 

'•The  practices  of  the  several  States  in  certificating  teachers  neces- 
sarily affects  the  standards  and  policies  of  the  State  In  certificating  teach- 
ers of  vocational  subjects. 

••The  State  Board  may  use  federal  moneys  for  teachers  of  vocational 
subjects  if  they  meet  the  qualifications  agreed  upon  by  the  two  boards 
even  though  such  teachers  may  not  have  been  certificated  to  teach  under 
the  state  laws.  In  most  States,  however,  teachers  must  hold  certificates 
before  they  can  legally  be  paid  for  their  services  by  the  State  or  com- 
munity. The  Federal  Board  views  certification  from  the  standpoint 
only  of  a  device  which  may  assist  or  may  handicap  the  State  Board  in 
securing  and  holding  competent  instructors. 

"The  situation  as  to  certification  varies  widely  among  the  States.  In 
States  where  the  legislature  has  prescribed  in  detail  the  subjects  in  which 
teachers  must  be  examined  for  every  kind  and  grade  of  license  and  has 
left  practically  no  power  in  the  hands  of  the  state  educational  authorities 
to  issue  special  licenses  for  teachers  giving  instruction  in  vocational  edu- 
cation, the  Federal  Board  will  make  such  adjustments  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. Should  it  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  certification  used 
interferes  with  the  proper  selection  and  employment  of  teadiers  receiving 
federal  moneys,  it  will  give  notice  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  State 
legislature  remedial  legislation  should  be  introduced. 

"Where  the  chief  school  officer  of  the  State  of  a  certificating  board  is 
empowered  to  issue  special  certificates,  this  authority  should  be  used  so  as 
to  establish  flexibility  in  employing  and  certificating  vocational  teachers. 
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"Since  the  state  laws  governing  the  examining  and  licensing  of  teach- 
ers were  in  most  instances  framed  before  the  rise  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, few  of  them  are  adapted  properly  to  meet  the  task  of  selecting  and 
testing  teachers  for  this  new  field.  New  s^tandards  and  requirements  are 
demanded.  Experience  along  practical  lines  must  be  measured.  Mechani- 
cal sidll  and  the  ability  to  use  technical  Icnowledge  In  a  practical  way  must 
be  tested.  For  many  positions  special  sidll  and  technical  knowledge 
rather  than  general  ability  must  be  sought.  In  many  cases  practical  tests 
should  be  given  in  place  of,  or  supplementary  to,  written  examinations. 
Evidence  of  successful  experience  in  a  vocation,  as  well  as  in  teaching, 
should  have  large  weight.  The  help  of  the  layman,  particularly  of  the 
practical  man,  should  be  used  in  determining  the  standards  and  tests  by 
which  the  worth  of  tlie  applicant  for  the  teaching  of  any  given  occupation 
or  trade  Is  to  be  determined.  This  is  equally  true  wliether  it  t>e  a  ques- 
tion of  trades  and  industries  or  agriculture  or  of  home  economics. 

**Whether  the  present  state  provisions  for  certification  admit  of  no 
flexibility,  or  whetlier  the  State  Superintendent  has  power  to  deal  tempor- 
arily with  the  difficulty  by  issuing  special  licenses,  the  Federal  Board  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  in  every  State  should 
commit  the  wliole  matter  of  examining  and*  certificating  teachers  of  vo- 
cational subjects  into  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, giving  it  power  to  establish  from  time  to  time  such  standards,  tests, 
rules  and  regulations  governing  certificates  as  that  board  may  deem  ad- 
yisable." 

The  President.  Miss  Josephine  T.  Berry,  assistant  director  for  liome 
economics  education.  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  will  now 
discuss  **The  Training  of  Vocational  Teachers  in  Home  Economics." 

The  Smtth-Huohes  Act 
The  Traiking  of  Vocational  Teachers  in  Hobce  EcoNosncs 

By  Miss  Josephine  T.  Berrt 

Home-making  and  home  economics  education  have  achieved  a  new 
status.  That  status  has  been  recognized  by  the  National  Government  in 
its  most  solemn  fashion — in  the  language  of  a  Federal  law.  In  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  home  economics  education  is  designated  as  a  form  of  vo- 
cational education  to  be  promoted  by  grants  of  federal  aid,  and  by  im- 
plication home-making  is  recognized  as  a  vocation  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  national  welfare  alongside  agriculture,  trades  and  in- 
dustries. Besides  grants  of  aid  for  instruction  in  home  economics  sub- 
jects, tlie  law  appropriates  money  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  these 
subjects  as  a  part  of  the  program  proposed  for  the  promotion  of  vo- 
cational education. 

Heretofore  we  have  regarded  home  economics  education  as  a  part  of 
general  education.  We  have  believed,  on  the  whole,  in  instruction  in  home 
economics  subjects  as  a  good  thing  for  all  women.  Therefore,  we  have 
been  introducing  liome  economics,  domestic  science,  or  household  arts  into 
the  high  schools  througiiout  the  country.  But  we  have  not  required  it  of 
all  young  women  students,  and  we  have  set  up  few  courses  of  study  in 
home-training  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  special  group  of  stu- 
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dents.  We  have  offered  the  courses  in  home  economics  subjects  to  be 
taken  in  large  parcels  or  small  parcels  under  almost  any  sort  of  elective 
ftystcm  or  conditions,  in  almost  any  order,  and  without  any  definite  rela- 
tion to  other  high  school  subjects. 

But  my  subject  is  teacher-training  and  I  seem  to  be  already  discuss- 
ing schools.  However,  we  are  not,  after  all,  so  far  afield.  Before  we  can 
determine  what  needs  to  be  done  to  provide  adequate  teacher-training  for 
teachers  of  home  economics  subjects  in  vocational  schools,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  implications  of  this  recognition  of  home  economics 
education  as  a  form  of  vocational  education  in  terms  of  schools  and  of 
courses  of  study.  This  discussion  will  then  deal  first  with  the  essentials 
of  this  form  of  vocational  education  in  which  instruction  is  to  be  given, 
and  for  which  teachers  are  to  be  prepared;  and,  second,  with  the  essentials 
of  the  plans  for  teacher-training  to  be  carried  out  under  the  Act. 

We  all  understand  that,  vocational  education  means  special  education 
for  a  special  occupation — specific  training  for  a  specific  job, — and  that  it 
includes  all  forms  of  special  education  wliose  "controlling  purpose,"  in  the 
words  of  the  law,  *Hs  to  fit  for  useful  employment."  Stated  in  terms  of  the 
field  which  we  are  considering,  home  economics  education  as  a  form  of  vo- 
cational education  must  have  for  its  controlling  purpose  tlie  preparation 
of  girls  and  women  for  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  home- 
maker  and  tiie  house-daughter  as  practiced  In  tlie  occupations  and  the 
management  of  the  home. 

I^ooked  at  from  this  point  of  view  home  economics  education  is  largely 
a  new  form  of  education.  New  forms  of  education  demand  new  courses 
of  study,  appropriate  methods  of  instruction,  and  special  qdallficatioiis  on 
the  part  of  teachers.  How  are  we  to  set  up  these  new  courses  of  study? 
How  determine  upon  appropriate  methods  of  study?  What  are  the 
qualifications  which  are  essential  for  teadiers  of  home  economics  subjects 
in  vocational  schools? 

Fortimately,  the  acceptance  of  home  economics  education  as  a  form  of 
vocational  education  sets  up  as  its  controlling  principle  certain  estal>- 
Ushed  principles  of  vocational  education. 

(a)  The  controlling  factor  In  determining  the  subjects  to  be  included 
in  a  course  of  study  designed  as  preparation  for  an  occupation  must  be 
the  vocational  needs  of  the  persons  who  are  to  follow  the  occupation. 

(b)  The  central  feature  of  such  a  course  of  study  must  be  not  those 
subjects  which  everybody  needs — that  Is  the  way  we  make  a  course  of 
study  for  general  education.  The  coitral  feature  of  such  a  course  of  study 
must  be  a  group  of  subjects  which  the  especial  group  needs, — a  group  of 
so-called  vocational  subjects. 

(c)  A  third  principle  of  vocational  education  demands  that  the  cen- 
tral group  of  vocational  subjects  must  be  supported  and  supplemented 
by  a  group  of  related  subjects. 

(d)  And  further,  since  all  special  groups  of  people  are  citiEens  with 
community  interests,  they  have  need  for  some  subjects  from  general  edu- 
cation to  make  out  a  well-rounded  course  of  study.  These  are  denominated 
non-vocational  subjects.  We  now  have  a  course  of  study  designed  for  vo- 
cational education  set  up  in  three  groups:  vocational  subjects,  related 
subjects  and  non-vocational  subjects. 

In  preparing  a  course  of  study  for  any  given  occupation  the  vocational 
subjects  to  be  selected  can  only  be  determined  by  an  analysis  of  liie  oc- 
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cupation.  Such  an  analysis,  then,  would  be  the  first  step.  With  the  vo- 
cational subjects  determined  upon,  the  group  of  related  subjects  would 
next  be  selected  to  support  and  supplement  the  vocational  subjects.  This 
is  in  order  more  fully  to  satisfy  the  vocational  needs  of  the  pupils  and  at 
the  same  time  to  satisfy  their  educational  needs.  It  is  not  enough  that 
drawing,  mathematics  or  science  or  art  courses  be  required  in  the  course 
of  study.  ,  If  such  courses  are  to  render  their  full  service  in  the  vocational 
preparation  of  the  pupil,  the  subject-matter  must  be  arranged  and  pre^ 
sented  to.  bring  out  essential  relations  and  applications  to  the  special  oc- 
cupation. Although  non-vocational  subjects  should  be  chosen  primarily  to 
satisfy  educational  needs  common  to  all,  even  such  subjects  can  be  given 
larger  significance  and  the  quality  of  both  instruction  and  accomplishment 
greatly  increased  by  being  related  to  the  vocational  subjects  which  the 
pupils  are  pursuing. 

Now  to  apply  these^  principles  to  home  economics  education.  We 
have  need  for  new  courses  of  study.  The  controlling  factor  In  determin- 
ing the  subjects  to  be  included  must  be  the  vocational  needs  of  home- 
maicers  and  house-daughters.  The  first  step  is  an  analysis  of  the  occupa- 
tion. I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  thought  about  it — about  what 
malces  up  the  occupation  of  home-malcing,  the  oldest  and  almost  uni- 
versal occupation  of  women  I  And  further,  ,1  want  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  the  occupation  we  are  talking  about,  the  occupation  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  analyse,  is  the  occupation  of  99  percent  of  our  home-makers,  the 
women  who  do  their  own  work. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  a  number  of  skilled  occupations  included  in 
the  vocation  of  home-making  and,  besides,  it  is  a  social  and  a  business  enter- 
prise. Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  efficient  home-maker  must  be 
a  reasonably  sidlled  worker  in  four  or  five  skilled  occupations.  Under 
emergency  conditions  others  are  added.  In  addition,  stie  is  joint  owner 
and  manager  of  tlie  whole  enterprise.  Manifestly,  the  duties  of  the  home- 
maker  as  a  sidlled  worker  and  as  a  manager  so  overlap  that  they  cannot 
be  entirely  dissociated.  But  for  the  sake  of  clearness  in  this  analysis  we 
shall  look  at  them  separately. 

The  efficient  home-maker  must  be  a  skilled  worker  in  general  house- 
keeping. As  such  her  duties  include  the  care  of  the  house  and  its  equip- 
ment. She  must  be  a  skilled  worker  in  preparing  and  serving  food.  As 
such  she  provides  three  meals  a  day.  Her  responsibilities  as  a  seamstress 
and  as  a  dressmaker  are  not  so  clear  as  formerly.  But  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  making  of  clothing  is  steadily  going  out  of  the  home,  it  would 
appear  that  the  services  of  the  home-maker  as  a  seamstress  for  the  re- 
making and  the  care  and  repair  of  clothing  will  continue  to  be  an  oc- 
cupation essential  in  the  average  home.  The  fourth  occupation  demands 
the  highest  degree  of  skill  and  is  the  most  important  of  sdl, — the  care  and 
rearing  of  children.  The  fifth  is  at  times  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  all 
home-makers,  the  care  of  persons  who  are  ill, — the  occupation  of  the 
practical  nurse. 

As  a  manager  the  home-maker  is  responsible  for  the  character  of  her 
enterprise.  She  is  largely  responsible  for  determining  the  standard  of 
living  and  the  product  the  home  will  turn  out.  She  is  usually  the  chief 
influence  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  home  will  devote  its  energies 
to  ''saving";  to  health;  to  securing  higher  education  for  the  children;  to 
"keeping  up  appearances";  or  to  "having  a  good  time."    She  is  a  partnei 
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in  the  business  and  usually  the  business  manager.  As  such  she  must 
budget  the  family  expenditures  and  Iceep  tlie  houseliold  accounts.  She  is 
tlie  superintendent  of  the  plant,  planning  lier  own  work,  the  work  of  the 
members  of  her  family,  and  ttie  work  of  employees,  when  she  has  them. 
Slie  is  Uie  educational  manager,  the  welfare,  the  social  manager  of  the 
family  group. 

The  foregoing  analysis  would  seem  to  make  quite  clear  the  dual  char- 
acter of  the  quaUflcations  and  tlie  responsibilities  of  the  homeHOMker; 
hence,  the  dual  aspect  from  which  adequate  rocational  training,  most  be 
viewed.  Manifestly,  the  vocational  needs  of  this  group  are  skill  in  the 
household  occupations  and  knowledge  essential  to  efficient  management  of 
the  home.  The  course  of  study  designed  to  meet  these  needs  must,  there- 
fore, provide  for  instruction  and  practice  in  the  home  occapatioiis  and 
instruction  in  such  subjects  and  subject  matter  as  will  supply  the  needed 
background  of  information. 

The  household  occupations  nave  been  enumerated.  Knowledge  es- 
sential to  efficient  management  would  include:  information  concerning  the 
source,  manufacture  and  economic  value  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
household;  a  working  knowledge  of  such  scientific  principles  as  underlie 
sound  household  practice  and  are  essential  to  adequate  provision  for  the 
nutrition  and  health  of  the  family  group;  a  working  knowledge  of  tfaoee 
principles  of  art  which  underlie  wise,  tasteful  and  hence  economical  selec- 
tion of  clothing  and  house-furnishings;  some  understanding  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  parents  and  of  older  brothers  and  sisters  for  the  moral 
and  mental  development  of  children.  And,  if  the  home  Is  to  be  efficient  as 
a  social  as  well  as  an  industrial  and  business  enterprise,  knowledge  es- 
sential to  the  management  of  a  home  would  also  include  such  an  under- 
standing of  civic  and  social  conditions  and  obligations  as  will  make  the 
home-maker  conscious  of  her  responsibility  and  the  responsibility  of  her 
group  as  members  of  the  community. 

It  remains  to  determine  the  subjects  which  sliould  make  up  such  a 
course  of  study.  The  ^roup  of  vocational  subjects  will  provide  "practical 
work,"  and  will  include  instruction  and  practice  in  ttie  home  occupations 
together  with  '•related  instruction''  dealing  with  the  materials  employed 
and  the  application  of  principles  of  science  and  of  art  to  sound  household 
practice.  Such  subjects  are:  house-keeping  or  housewifery,  food  study 
and  cooking,  sanitation  and  home-nursing,  dietetics,  garment-making,  tex- 
tiles, dress-making,  millinery,  house-planning  and  house-furnishing,  home- 
management 

The  group  of  related  subjects  will  supplement  the  vocational  subjects 
through  providing  a  background  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  science  and  art  which  relate  to  household  practices  and  the 
management  aspects  of  the  household  occupations.  Such  subjects  are: 
general  science  as  applied  to  the  household,  drawing  and  design  as  applied 
to  clothing  and  the  home,  household  accounts,  household  chemistry,  house- 
hold physics. 

The  group  of  non- vocational  subjects  will  vary  under  differing  con- 
ditions— but  such  subjects  as  civics  and  citiaenship,  elementary  economics 
and  elementary  sociology  are  of  especial  significance  to  this  group  of 
pupils  since  they  furnish  the  knowledge  of  civic  and  social  conditions  and 
ooligations  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  conuqunity  responsibilities 
and  obligations  of  the  home-maker  and  of  the  family. 
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The  law  provides  for  instruction  in  liome  economics  subjects  in  three 
types  of  scIkwIs — day  scIkmIs,  part-time  schools,  and  evening  schools.  In 
the  day  schools,  **at  least  half  the  time  must  be  devoted  to  practical  work 
on  a  useful  or  productive  basis."  Ttie  plan  is  subject  to  some  modification 
for  cities  of  less  than  95,000  population.  Already  in  a  few  cities,  we  have 
vocational  schools,  or  vocational  departments  attached  to  high  schools, 
which  are  offering  two-year  courses  in  home-training  in  which  half  the 
time  is  devoted  to  practical  woric  and  related  instruction  in  home  economics 
subjects.  The  remaining  half  day  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  related  sub- 
jects and  in  non-vocational  subjects.  It  is  believed  that  this  departure 
from  the  course  of  study  generally  offered  in  the  upper  elementary  grades 
and  early  high  school  grades  provides  a  more  adequate  type  of  educatioo 
for  certain  group  of  girls  now  in  these  grades  and'  that  it  will  serve  to  keep 
in  school  or  attract  to  the  schools  groups  of  girls  which  now  drop  out  as 
soon  as  the  law  will  permit. 

The  part-time  school  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  workers  over 
14  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employment.  For  girls  this  means 
the  groups  who  have  left  school  and  who  are  employed  as  house-daughters 
or  in  wage-earning  occupations.  The  law  prescribes  that  instruction  shall 
be  given  for  not  less  than  144  hours  per  year — that  is  four  hours  a  week 
during  the  school  year.  In  several  states  instructions  in  home  economics 
subjects  is  required  for  all  ^  girls  in  the  continuation  schools*  This  presents 
a  new  problem.  As  yet  the  subjects  chosen  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  day  schools.  In  my  judgment,  careful  study 
of  the  needs  of  these  groups  will  indicate  adaptations  of  subject  matter, 
and  of  methods  of  instruction  which  will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  instruction  as  training  for  home-making  and  for  life  as  a  wage-earner. 

If  we  are  entirely  fair,  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  acknowledge  that  the 
evening  school  offers,  after  all,  a  more  perfect  type  of  vocational  educa- 
tion for  home-making  than  either  the  day  school  or  the  part-time  schooL 
Evening  school  instruction  must  be  supplemental  to  the  dally  employment. 
It  is  provided  for  persons  over  16  years  of  age  who  are  at  least  part 
of  the  time  in  the  occupation.  Hence,  the  training  functions  immediately 
in  the  occupation.  For  the  large  number  of  girls  in  continuation  schools 
or  in  the  vocational  schools  or  departments,  home-making  is  a  deferred 
prospect;  and  ttie  training  does  not  have  the  same  immediate  interest  or 
value. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  evening  schools  deals  with  the  larger  topics 
of  the  day-school  program.  These  should  be  presented,  however,  with  a 
full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  older,  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  the  occupation,  and  have  immediate  need  for  the  instruction. 
For  these  reasons,  together,  with  the  irregularity  of  evening  attendance, 
courses  of  study  composed  of  short  unit  courses  chosen  mainly  from  the 
vocational  subjects  have  proven  to  be  highly  successful. 

This  has  been  a  rather  long  introduction.  It  has  seemed  necessary 
to  get  before  us  as  clear  an  outline  as  possible  of  the  types  of  schools 
and  of  the  instruction  in  home  economics  subjects  to  be  aided,  as  a  basis 
of  discussing  the  training  of  teachers  in  this  field  to  be  promoted  under 
the  act.  Pertinent  questions  are:  What  teachers  are  needed?  What  quali- 
fications must  such  teachers  have?  Or,  conversely,  what  are  the  essential 
features  of  the  preparation  needed  by  such  teachers?     What  are  the  Land- 
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Grant  Colleges  doing  now  In  the  way  of  the  necessary  training?  What 
more  needs  to  be  done? 

The  teachers  needed  are  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects  and 
teachers  of  related  subjects  for  day,  part-time  and  evening  schools  and 
classes.  The  qualifications  of  teachers  of  home  eccmomics  subjects  are, 
•uperior  skill  in  the  household  occupations,  knowledge  and  skill  essential  to 
superior  home  managament  and  the  ability  to  teach  home  economics 
subjects.  Tlie  essentials,  therefore,  of  plans  for  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers of  these  subjects  are:  (a)  vocational  or  technical  training  of  col- 
legiate  grade  designed   as  preparation   for  employmoit  in   the  vocation; 

(b)  practical  experience  in  the  household  occupations;  and,  (c)  profes- 
sional training  for  teaching.  The  Land-Grant  Colleges  are  already  pre- 
paring teachers  of  these  subjects.  They  are  the  chief  agency  now  train- 
ing these  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  curricula  offered,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  employed,  in 
order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  what  is  now  being  done  is  adequate 
for  the  training  of  teachers  under  this  Act  and  to  detennlne  what  modi- 
fications of  the  present  plans  and  what  additions  need  to  be  made. 

The  qualifications  for  teachers  of  related  subjects  would  Indode: 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  fields  of  science  and  of  art  in  which  instmction 
is  to  be  given,  a  knowledge  ot  home  economics  subjects  and  of  the  house- 
hold occupations,  sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessary  badcground  for  relat- 
ing science  and  art  subject  matter  to  the  work  in  home  economics,  and 
ability  to  teach  the  necessary  related  subjects.  If  teachers  are  to  possess 
these  qualifications,  plans  for  their  preparation  must  include:  (a)  tech- 
nical training  in  the  related  sciences  and  art  together  with  training  in 
home  economics  subjects;  (b)  adequate  contact  with  the  occupation;  and, 

(c)  professional  training  for  teaching.  The  Land-Grant  Colleges  are  not 
now  offering  definite  courses  of  study  designed  to  prepare  teachers  of  re- 
lated subjects  for  this  field.  Teachers  of  science'  and  of  art  are  now 
teacliing  some  courses  in  secondary  schools  definitely  adopted  to  the  needs 
of  home  economics  students.  Here  again  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  present  curricula  as  a  basis  for  determining  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  order  to  provide  adequately  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  related 
subjects. 

The  factors  already  indicated  as  the  essential  features  of  plans  for  the 
preparation  of  these  groups  of  teachers  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  basis  of 
measurement  in  examining  the  curricula  now  being  offered.  Applying  this 
unit  of  measurement,  in  the  case  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  home 
economics  subjects  we  shall  require:  How  .far  do  the  courses  of  study 
now  offered  provide  adequate  vocational  or  technical  training  for  employ- 
ment in  the  occupation?  To  what  extent  do  requirements  or  curricula 
provide  for  the  adequate  vocational  experience  which  is  required  in  the 
law*"  In  how  far  are  the  professional  courses  which  are  offered  adequate 
as  preparation  for  teaching? 

Before  beginning  this  survey,  it  may  l>e  well  to  note  that  we  have  in 
the  Land-Grant  Colleges  the  oldest  form  of  vocational  education  for 
home-making  in  the  United  States.  Further,  we  have  in  these  colleges 
and  in  other  colleges,  probably  the  best  vocational  education  in  this  fidd 
offered  in  this  country.  Also  during  the  past  decade,  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  five  yfars,  there  has  been  a  steady  trend  toward  unifonnity  in 
the  content  of  courses,  in  methods  of  instruction.  In  the  organlxatloa  of 
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courses  of  study.  Observations  may  now  be  made  concerning  curricula  in 
home  economics  in  Land-Grant  Colleges  which  are  essentially  true  of  the 
worlc  oflfered  in  a  considerable  number  of  these  institutions. 

The  examination  of  these  curricula  as  technical  training  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects  reveals  a  plan  for 
the  vocational  education  of  home-makers  consisting  of  a  group  of  voca- 
tional subjects,  of  related  subjects  and  of  non-vocational  subjects  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  make  up  a  well-rounded  course  of  study.  These  curricula 
are  built  up  around  a  group  of  technical  or  vocational  courses,  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  prospective  home-makers.  This  group  of 
courses  makes  up  from  25  to  35  percent  of  a  four-year  course  of  190 
credit  hours.  These  technical  courses  are  the  courses  in  home  economics 
subjects  which  are  of  the  following  groups:  foods  and  nutrition;  textiles 
and  clothing;  shelter  and  house- furnishing;  management  The  method  of 
instruction  in  these  courses  is  that  of  laboratory  practice, — ^practical 
work — and  related  instruction.  On  the  whole,  this  work  is  good.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  weak  spots.  Courses  dealing  with  the  care  and  rear- 
ing of  children  are  brief  and  as  yet  weak.  The  courses  in  home  care  of 
the  sick  can  be  much  improved.  The  courses  in  home-management  will 
be  discussed  as  a  part  of  vocational  experience. 

The  group  of  related  subjects,  known  in  college  parlance  as  pre- 
requisite courses,  includes  courses  in  related  sciences  and  in  art  and  ap- 
plied art.  These  courses  support  and  supplement  the  technical  courses, 
and  make  up  from  90  to  30  percent  of  the  college  course.  Some  progress 
has  been  made  toward  such  organization  and  selection  of  subject  matter 
as  will  make  of  courses  in  science  and  in  art  genuinely  related  subjects. 
In  a  number  of  colleges,  courses  in  chemistry  are  being  presented  as  applied 
to  agriculture  and  to  home  economics.  Courses  in  biology  designed  as  a 
basis  for  physiology,  courses  in  bacteriology  as  applied  to  the  household 
and  public  health,  courses  in  physiology  emphasizing  hygiene  and  nutrition 
are  numerous  enough  to  be  indicative  of  the  direction  in  which  we  are  going. 
The  courses  in  art  taught  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  are  almost  all  genu- 
inely related  subjects.    We  are  on  the  way,  but  it  is  still  far  to  go. 

Nearly  all  the  curricula  now  under  discussion  include  not  only  fairly 
equivalent  technical  and  related  courses,  but  also,  certain  non-vocational 
courses  chosen  for  their  vocational  significance  as  well  as  for  their  educa- 
tional value.  Already  some  progress  is  being  made  toward  so  organizing 
and  presenting  these  courses  as  to  relate  them  to  the  needs  of  prospective 
home-makers  and  of  teachers.  Courses  in  economics  in  a  few  schools  are 
being  adapted  to  meet  more  fully  the  needs  of  women.  In  some  cases, 
courses  in  sociology  include  surveys  of  conditions  and  of  agencies  of 
especial  significance  to  home  economics  students,  such  as  food  supplies, 
food  inspection,  garbage  disposal,  school  nursing,  the  work  of  the  visiting 
housekeeper,  the  care  of  defective  and  delinquent  children,  etc.,  etc 
Courses  in  English  partaking  of  a  public  speaking  character  present  topics 
of  vocational  significnnce  to  these  students,  and  courses  in  journalism  give 
special  significance  to  home  economics  students,  such  as  food  supplies, 
on  home  economics  topics.  A  striking  lack  exists  in  the  fact  that  very 
little  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  providing  courses  in  civics  and 
citizenship  which  emphasize  the  special  responsibilities  of  the  home-maker 
and  of  the  family.  Though  not  apropos,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe 
that  of  the  special  curricula  under  examination,  many  are  guiltless  of  re- 
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quired  college  mathematics  and  a  few  make  no  requirement  of  foreign 
language. 

Thus  far  in  tills  survey  we  have  been  looking  at  present  carricola 
in  tiome  economics  as  vocational  education  for  home-making  and  hence 
as  technical  preparation  for  teaching.  We  have  found  the  plan  sound 
and  admirable  and  the  work  of  representative  institutions  in  the  main 
adequate.  Some  of  the  weak  spots  have  been  indicated.  Needed  modifica- 
tions and  additions  will  be  discussed  later.  But  notwithstanding  these 
short-comings,  the  completion  of  a  representative  course  of  study  in  home 
economics  should  give  to  the  graduate  such  a  mastery  of  the  technical  and 
related  subject-matter  of  this  field  as  would  enable  her  to  make  the  neces- 
sary adaptations  to  the  needs  of  the  groups  to  be  taught  in  Smith-Hoghes 
schools  and  classes. 

How  far  do  these  same  courses  of  study  provide  for  adequate  vo- 
cational experience  in  the  occupation?  A  very  considerable  amount  of 
practical  experience  in  household  occupations  is  provided  through  the  labor- 
atory work  of  the  vocational  courses  and  through  the  functions,  exhibits  and 
outside  work  which  are  always  a  part  of  the  activities  of  a  department  of 
home  economics.  But  laboratories  are  unnatural  places  as  the  scenes  of 
household  occupations.  Experience  with  college  activities  is  desirable  and 
necessary  experience  for  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects,  but  It  is 
not  home  experience.  At  the  best  such  practical  experience  lacks  reality 
and  the  elements  of  actual  management  as  they  relate  to  the  home.  There 
must  be  actual  home  experience  preferably  before  taking,  and  if  not  while 
securing,  the  college  training.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary,  as  with 
agriculture,  to  live  in  a  special  place  in  order  to  secure  this  experience. 
All  children  grow  up  in  homes.  A  very  large  number  of  girls  are  success- 
ful and  efficient  house-daughters.  It  is  the  part  of  the  college  to  deter- 
mine the  character  and  the  extent  of  this  home  experience;  to  require  evi- 
dence of  it,  to  supplement  it  and  to  standardiie  it. 

These  same  Land-Grant  Colleges  have  already  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility and  have  made  considerable  beginnings  toward  meeting  it. 
Although,  nowhere,  as  yet,  is  practical  experience  in  the  home  set  up  as 
an  entrance  or  a  graduation  requirement,  several  institutions  are  requir- 
ing summer  practicums  of  this  character  and  a  number  of  institutions  are 
offering  courses  in  supervised  home-management.  These  courses  in- 
volve study  and  discussion  of  the  principles  and  factors  of  scientific  man- 
agement as  applied  to  the  home,  and  laboratory  practice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  house,  or  in  a  few  cases  in  the  management  of  a  college  cafeteria. 
The  laboratory  work  of  these  courses  varies  in  type  and  extent  from  the 
management  of  a  so-called  **practice  cottage"  .to  that  of  a  full-fledged 
boarding-house.  The  practice  cottages  are  financed  by  the  college  and 
are  managed  by  small  groups  of  students  for  periods  of  about  a  wttk. 
Some  independent  business  enterprises  provide  a  home  for  groups  varying 
from  eight  to  twenty  in  number.  They  are  managed  by  students  for  pe- 
riods varying  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  months  and  they  are  main- 
tained by  the  income  which  the  business  earns.  Inasmuch  as  this  work  is 
college  laboratory  work,  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  a  competent  instructor. 

In  answer  to  the  question  concerning  practical  experience,  this  survey 
indicates  that  the  present  curricula  in  home  economics,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
provide  for  it  adequately,  either   through  honie  experience  or  courses  in 
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supervised  home  management  In  developing  work  to  meet  this  need  the 
following  points  should  be  given  consideration.  Summer  practicums  should 
be  planned  to  supplement  previous  experience  and  class  instruction. 
Courses  in  home  management  should  involve  actual  management  of  real 
projects.  They  should  include  not  only  participation  in  the  household  oc- 
cupations, but  responsibility  for  general  management  and  for  financial 
management.  They  should  be  maintained  for  periods  sufficient  to  supple- 
ment and  standardize  practice  in  the  household  operations  and  management. 
They  should  be  genuine  business  enterprises,  managed  under  a  budget 
system  and  maintained  as  going  concerns.  Under  such  conditions,  courses 
in  supervised  home-management  bear  the  same  relation  to  preparation  for 
home-making  and  the  technical  training  of  teachers  as  do  courses  in  prac- 
tice teaching  to  preparation  for  teaching. 

Our  nesct  inquiry  relates  to  the  provision  made  in  the  Land-Grant 
Colleges  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  of  home  economics  sub- 
jects. The  phrase  ''professional  training^  used  in  connection  with  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  is  generally  accepted  as  meaning  a  group  of  so-called 
professional  courses— courses  in  education.  In  the  case  of  students  of 
home  economics,  this  group  of  courses  is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  home 
economics  curriculum,  but  comprises  the  group  of  teacher-training  courses 
offered  for  students  who  are  preparing  to  become  teachers. 

But  before  entering  fully  into  the  discussion  of  these  professional 
courses,  there  is  still  one  point  concerning  which  we  sliould  again  examine 
the  regular  home  economics  curriculum.  It  pertains  to  professional  train- 
ing and  relates  to  appropriate  methods  of  instruction  in  vocational  courses. 
Many  of  you  will  recall  that  from  this  platform  in  1915,  President  Hill 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  reported  tJie  results  of  a  survey  or  study 
concerning  the  relation  of  professional  training  to  success  in  teaching.* 
He  said,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  it  was  found  that  teachers  wlio  had 
h^  no  special  courses,  but  who  had  pursued  college  courses  similiar  In 
organization  and  method  of  instruction  to  suitable  high  school  courses, 
were  as  successful  as  teachers  as  were  the  teachers  of  other  subjects  who 
had  pursued  special  method  courses  following  college  courses  which  were 
conducted  on  a  plane  different  from  that  suitable  for  secondary  instruc- 
tion. It  is  the  old  story.  Example  is  stronger  than  precept.  We  are  to 
a  slight  extent  teaching  the  elementary  vocational  courses  in  home  economics 
after  the  manner  in  which  efficient  secondary  work  should  be  done.  But 
in  the  main  we  are  dissociating  laboratory  work  and  related  instruction. 
We  are  having  laboratory  exercises  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  and  lectures 
in  the  same  course  on  other  days  of  the  week.  The  lectures  deal  with 
topics  related  to  the  laboratory  work.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  interrelation  which  is  desirable  and  which  is  possible  when 
the  time  devoted  to  laboratory,  lecture  and  recitation  is  provided  as 
lump  time  to  be  utilized  for  any  type  of  class  exercise  which  the  nature 
of  the  work  demands.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  adequate 
related  instruction  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  vocational  educaticfti. 
We  shall  not  be  filling  the  full  measure  of  our  responsibility  in  the  training 
of  teachers  until  we  do  all  that  may  be  done  through  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  instruction  in  vocational  college  courses. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  professional  training.  The  courses 
offered- vary  in  the  different  states  both  in  character  and  extent.    The  varia- 
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tions  are  due  to  statutory  requirements,  to  local  points  of  view  and  to 
local  limitations.  '  Everywiiere,  however,  tliey  include  certain  general  courses 
in  education,  and  special  courses  for  special  groups  of  students,  together 
with  somewhat  of  experience  in  teaching — called  practice  student  teach- 
ing. The  legal  requirements  for  certification  vary  in  extent  from  10  to 
94  credit  hours  on  the  basis  of  190  hours  constituting  the  college  course. 
A  recent  examination  of  these  statutory  requirements  Indicates  that  15 
YiouTS  constitute  the  average. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  knows  just  what  tliese  courses  should  indudr. 
Expert  judgment  changes  with  changes  in  our  educational  philosophy. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  believed  that  the  study  of  psychology  and  of  the 
history  of  education  would  prepare  for  teaching.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  pretty  general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  larger  essentials 
of  this  professional  training.  This  would  include  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  of  the  habits  of  the  mind;  of  the  educative  process;  of  accepted 
methods  and  standards  of  instruction.  It  would  include  also  a  knowledge 
of  the  aims  and  organisation  of  the  public  school  system.  For  prospective 
teachers  of  special  subjects  it  would  include  knowledge  of  the  special 
problems  and  methods  of  the  special  field,  together  with  practice  in  teach- 
ing under  skilled  supervision.  For  teadiers  of  home  economics  subjects 
this  would  probably  mean  somewhat  of  psychology;  somewhat  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  education;  some  study  of  the  American  school  system;  a  survey 
of  the  principles  and  methods  of  vocational  education;  special  study  of 
the  organisation  methods  and  problems  of  home  economics  education  in 
day  schools,  part-time  schools  and  evening  schools;  and  supervised  student 
teaching. 

Many  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  are  offering  to  home  economics 
students  courses  in  education  aggregating  15  credit  hours.  But  there  are 
few  courses  offered  dealing  with  vocational  education.  Courses  in  special 
methods  in  home  economics  education  are  weak.  And  a  very  few  institu- 
tions are  maintaining  courses  in  student  teadilng  which  are  adequate  in 
extent  or  of  a  quality  equivalent  to  the  technical  courses. 

There  is  a  further  opportunity  for  improving  the  preparation  of 
teachers — a  contribution  along  with  many  others  from  the  field  of  indus- 
trial education.  This  is  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 
A  plan  of  follow-up  work  with  teachers  in  service  has  already  l)een  pro- 
posed by  several  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education  and  undertaken 
by  the  teacher  training  institutions  of  the  States.  The  plan  involves  a 
service  to  young  teachers  who  have  entered  employment  sioular  to  the  work 
of  the  critic  teacher  during  the  period  of  supervised  student  teaching. 
The  details  of  such  work  will  need  to  be  carefully  planned  with  Stats 
Boards  for  Vocational  Education  in  order  that  it  may  not  infringe  upon 
state  supervision,  and  yet  may  give  to  young  teachers  the  counsel  and 
criticism  needed  in  the  first  year  of  service. 

Following  the  order  of  the  questions  preferred  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion  we  have  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  what  tlie  Land-Grant 
Colleges  are  doing  in  the  way  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  related 
subjects;  and  of  what  more  needs  to  be  done;  teachers  of  two  groups  of 
related  subjects  will  be  needed.  Teachers  of  related  science  subjects  and 
teachers  of  related  art  subjects.  The  essentials  of  preparation  are  in  the 
one  case  special  training  in  the  related  sciences,  and  special  training  in 
certain  home  economics   subjects;   in   the  other,   special  training  in  art. 
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design  and  applied  art,  and  special  training  in  certain  home  economics 
subjects,  the  special  training  in  either  case  to  be  supplemented  by  contact 
with  the  occupation  and  professional  training  for  teaching. 

As  has  been  said  already  no  special  courses  of  study  have  been  set 
up  for  the  preparation  of  these  teachers.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
technical  courses  which  would  be  needed  for  such  a  course  of  study  are 
now  being  offered  in  the  departments  of  science,  of  art  and  of  home 
economics.  All  that  would  seem  to  be  lacldng  are  special  methods  courses 
and  supervised  student  teaching  in  the  related  subjects.  Proceeding  from 
this  assumption,  teachers  of  related  subjects  may  be  recruited  from  three 
groups  of  students  or  of  teachers;  those  who  have  specialized  in  biological 
and  physical  sciences;  those  who  have  specialized  in  art  and  applied  art; 
those  who  have  specialised  in  home  economics.  The  special  training  of 
the  first  two  groups  will  need  to  be  supplemented  by  courses  in  home 
economics  subjects,  special  methods  courses  find  student  teaching  in  the 
appropriate  related  subjects.  The  special  training  of  the  third  group  will 
need  to  be  supplemented  by  further  study  of  science  or  of  art,  together 
with  the  appropriate  courses  in  special  methods  and  student  teaching.  It 
will  become  the  responsibility  of  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education, 
of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  other  colleges  to  make  known  ttie  need  for 
teachers  of  related  subjects,  to  announce  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
such  teachers  and,  further,  to  provide  for  the  appropriate  courses  in 
special  methods  and  supervised  teaching  in  the  related  subjects. 

Thus  far  in  this  discussion  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  home 
economics  subjects  for  service  in  Smith-Hughes  schools  and  classes,  we 
have  considered  only  preparation  of  collegiate  grade  covering  a  period  ot 
four  years.  And  we  have  had  in  mind  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
the  day  schools.  This  preparation  is  desirable  for  all  teachers  of  these 
subjects.  But,  if  under  the  stimulation  of  federal  aid  and  of  state  aid 
the  part-time  and  evening  schools  develop  as  it  is  expected  they  will  develop, 
we  can  not  hope  to  secure  the  necessary  number  of  teachers  with  tlus 
preparation.  Nor,  is  it  probable  that  the  reward  of  the  service  will  be 
sufficient  to  induce  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  seek  training  of  four 
years*  duration.  Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  shorter  courses  of 
training  specially  designed  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  part-time 
and  evening  schools. 

These  are  new  and  separate  undertakings.  There  is  not  as  yet  suffi- 
cient experience  upon  which  to  determine  all  the  conditions  of  adequate 
training.  Certain  facts  and  the  experience  gained  from  the  schools  of 
these  types  which  have  been  established  indicate  some  fundamental  con- 
siderations. The  instruction  offered  in  the  continuation  schools  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  who 
have  entered  employment,  is  of  a  relatively  elementary  character.  It  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  upper  elementary  grades  and  junior  high  school. 
Preparation  of  collegiate  grade  covering  a  period  of  two  years  is  generally 
accepted  for  teachers  of  elementary  school  subjects  and  for  teachers  of 
home  economics  subjects  in  the  elementary  schools  and  junior  high  schools. 
The  conditions  of  instruction  are  less  uniform  and  less  defined  than  in  the 
regular  schools  or  in  the  day  vocational  schools.  Hence  there  is  a  greater 
need  for  experienced  judgment,  for  resourcefulness  and  for  knowledge 
upon  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  home  conditions  and  conditions  of 
employment  of  the  pupils.    There  is  also  need  for  a  thorough  understand- 
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ing  of  the  aims  and  problems  of  vocational  education,  together  with  a  deep 
sympathy  with  them.  There  will  probably  be  full-time  employment  for 
the  teacher  of  home  economics  subjects  in  the  continuation  schools  of  the 
larger  cities;  but  in  small  cities  the  service  will  be  a  part-time  employment 
unless  the  teacher  of  home  economics  subjects  is  prepared  to  teach  other 
subjects. 

From  these  considerations  it  would  appear  that  two-year  courses 
should  be  developed  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  part-time  schools; 
that  the  curricula  set  up  for  such  two-year  courses  should  in  additon  to 
the  fundamental  technical  and  related  courses,  give  special  emphasis  to 
a  study  of  industrial  emplo3rment  and  to  the  needs  of  the  girls  who  attend 
the  continuation  schools;  that  the  teacher-training  institutions  should  give 
serious  attention  to  the  development  of  some  agency  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting to  this  service  mature  women  of  generous  life  experience  and,  if 
possible,  of  successful  teaching  experience.  Probably  the  g^reatest  difficulty 
will  be  to  secure  teachers  for  the  part-time  employment  in  the  smaller  cities. 
It  is  suggested  that  an  agency  for  the  selection  of  possible  candidates  for 
training  might  find  in  most  communities  married  women  of  normal  school 
training  and  successful  teaching  experience  who  would  be  willing  to  talce 
short  periods  of  training  and  to  give  this  part-time  service.  For  such 
persons,  sunmier  courses  can  be  arranged  in  technical  and  related  subjects 
which  will  supplement  previous  training  and  experience  and  provide  a 
training  equivalent  to  that  offered  in  the  two-year  special  courses. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  evening  schools  is  still  another 
problem.  This  work  is  entirely  part-time  instruction  and  the  teachers 
must  be  secured  from  groups  otherwise  employed  during  the  day.  The 
teachers  from  the  day  schools  and  continuation  schools  can  frequently  be 
secured  for  one  or  two  classes  a  week.  But  in  large  industrial  centers 
there  must  be  created  a  much  larger  supply  of  teachers.  And,  since  these 
will  come  from  persons  already  employed,  they  must  be  recruited  from  the 
local  community  and  in  most  cases  prepared  for  teaching  on  a  part-time 
or  evening  school  plan. 

Experience  with  instruction  in  home  economics  subjects  in  evening 
school  indicates  that  teachers  of  dress-making,  millinery,  home-nursing, 
household  decoration,  may  be  prepared  through  short  courses  presenting  the 
aims  of  the  work,  the  problems  of  organisation  and  instruction  involved  in 
evening  school  instruction,  together  with  approved  methods  of  instructioD, 
if  persons  are  selected  for  this  preparation  who  are  of  a  good  general 
education,  good  personality  and  successful  business  experience.  Similarly, 
experience  with  evening  school  instruction  indicates  that  successful  teadi- 
ing  of  unit  courses  involving  food  study,  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
nutrition  and  of  sanitation,  and  the  factors  of  management  demand  good 
technical  training.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  teachers  for  these 
courses  in  food  conservation,  sanitation  and  hygiene,  food  supply  and  food 
preparation,  dietetics,  household  accounts,  household  management,  etc.  must 
be  secured  through  preparation  similar  to  that  suggested  for  the  teachers 
in  continuation  schools  in  smaller  cities. 

It  is  now  my  purpose  to  gather  together  the  points  of  this  discussion 
which  relate  to  those  things  which  are  not  being  done  and  which  need  to  be 
done  in  Land-Grant  Colleges  in  order  to  provide  adequate  preparation  for 
teachers  of  home  economics  subjects  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  and 
purposes  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
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In  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects: 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  elementary  vocational  courses  should 
combine  more  closely  laboratory  work  and  related  instruction,  sub- 
stituting for  lecture  work  to  large  classes  more  of  recitation  and  class 
discussion,  and  the  elimination  of  separate  lecture  and  laboratory 
periods. 

There  is  a  general  need  for  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
courses  dealing  with  the  care  and  rearing  of  children,  and  the  home 
care  of  the  sick. 

Adequate  vocational  experience  as  required  in  the  law  should  be 
provided  through  a  requirement  of  home  experience  supplemented  by 
sununer  practicums  and  courses  in  supervised  home  management.  The 
latter  courses  should  be  real  projects  in  home  management  on  a 
genuine  business  basis. 

Further  reorganisation  of  prerequisite  courses  in  related  science 
and  art  subjects  is  necessary  to  provide  adequate  instruction  in  re- 
lated subjects. 

Further  reorganisation  of  non-vocational  subjects  will  increase 
both  their  educational  and  vocational  significance.  Courses  in  civics 
and  dtisenship  stressing  the  civic  and  social  responsibilities  of  women 
need  to  be  developed. 

There  is  need  for  the  development  of  courses  in  education  dealing 
with  the  fundamental  principles,  auns  and  methods  of  vodktional  edu- 
cation. 

Courses  dealing  with  special  methods  in  home  economics  education 
need  to  be  improved  and  expanded  to  include  study  of  the  vocational 
needs  of  different  groups  and  adaptations  of  courses  of  study  and 
methods  of  instruction  for  day  schools,  part-time  schools  and  evening 
schools. 

Present  provision  for  supervised  student  teaching  is  inadequate. 
The  colleges  must  develop  plans,  suited  to  local  conditions,  for  pro- 
viding adequately  for  this  essential  factor  of  efficient  teacher-training. 

Wherever  it  is  possible,  the  plan  for  the  training  of  teachers 
should  include  provision  for  improvement  of  teachers  in  service  for 
follow-up  work  by  the  supervising  critic  teacher. 

For  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  related  subjects: 

It  becomes  the  responsibility  of  teacher-training  institutions  to 
announce  the  need  for  teachers  of  related  subjects  and  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  such  teachers. 

Further  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of  such  institutions  to  arrange 
suggested  courses  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  such  teachers,  and 
to  develop  courses  in  special  methods  and  supervised  teaching  in  ap- 
propriate related  subjects. 

In  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects  in  part- 
time  schools: 

It  would  appear  that  present  knowledge  and  experience  would 
warrant  the  development  of  special  courses,  two  years  in  length  for 
the  preparation  of  these  teachers. 

It  would  also  seem  clear  that  some  agency  should  be  developed 
for  securing  mature  and  experienced  persons  to  take  this  training  or 
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shorter  courses  designed  to  adequately  supplement  superior  qualifica- 
tions in  the  waj  of  previous  education  and  experience. 

In  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects  in  evening 
schools: 

Present  knowledge   and   experience   would   seem   to   warrant   the 

development  of  special  short  courses,  designed  to  supplement  saccess- 

ful  business  or  professional  experience,  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 

of  dress-making,  millinery,   home-nursing,   and   household   decoration. 
Similarly,    short    courses    as    suggested    under    part-time    schools 

should  be  developed  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  the  applied 

science  groups  of  subjects  for  evening  schools. 

If  under  the  stimulation  of  federal  aid  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
in  the  field  of  home  economics  education,  such  modifications  and  additions 
to  present  plans  as  has  been  indicated  may  become  effective,  together 
with  others  which  experience  will  determine  as  necessary  or  desirable,  wc 
shall  secure  in  vocational  schools  and  classes  a  superior  order  of  -voca- 
tional education  for  home-making.  If,  further,  the  plan  for  teacher- 
training  provided  for  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  can  be  extended  to  the 
training  of  all  teachers  of  home  economics  subjects,  as  it  may  be,  at  least 
in  I^nd-Grant  Colleges,  it  will  greatly  improve  instruction  in  these  subjects 
in  other  schools  and  classes — ''A  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.'' 

The  Pumidbkt.  Dean  Alfred  Vivian,  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  Ohio,  will  now  set  forth  the  point  of  view  of  •The  State 
Board." 

The  Smith-Huohes  Act.    The  State  Board 

By  Alfbsd  ViviAK. 

The  subject  first  assigned  to  me  was  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  college  of  agricidture,  and  after  a  paper  imder  that 
title  was  well  under  way  the  subject  was  changed  to  the  present  one, 
namely,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State  Voca- 
tional Board.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  one  in  my  position  completely 
to  divorce  these  two  points  of  view  and  during  this  discussion  both  of  them 
will  probably  be  more  or  less  in  evidence. 

The  three  principal  functions  of  the  State  Boards  of  Vocational 
Education  are  undoubtedly: 

(I)  To  see  to  it  that  the  federal  and  state  moneys  are  so  placed  as  to 
give  the  greatest  impetus  to  vocational  education ; 

(3)  To  insure  the  employment  of  good  teachers  and  the  introduction 
of  proper  courses  of  study;  and 

(3)  To  provide  for  the  proper  training  of  teachers. 

The  State  Boards  will  need  to  take  a  firm  stand  if  the  Smith-Hughes 
money  is  not  entirely  to  fail  in  accomplishing  its  purpose.  Pressure  will 
be  brought  to  bear  on  all  of  them  to  scatter  the  money  over  the  entire 
State  in  such  a  way  as  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act.  Our  own  board  has  received  several  letters  containing  statements 
like  this:  "We  are  wondering  how  we  can  best  spend  the  money  which 
will  come  to  our  county  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act."  If  this  money  Is 
to  accomplish  anything  worth  while  it  must  be  very  carefully  placed  where 
it  will  be  used  to  encourage  strictly  vocational  teaching,  and  correct  stand- 
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ards  must  be  maintained  even  if  the  number  of  schools  aided  at  the  be- 
ginning is  very  small. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  many  States  which  will  be  able  this 
year  to  use  properly  all  the  money  that  is  coming  to  them.  It  will  take 
more  than  one  year  to  get  things  so  organized  that  this  money  can  be 
properly  used.  Then  this  State  Board,  if  it  does  its  duty,  I  believe,  will 
see  to  it  that  these  new  schools  are  coupled  up  with  the  existing  schools. 
In  other  words,  they  will  cooperate  with  the  existing  agencies  for  education; 
and  I  believe  that  any  system  followed  by  a  State  Board  of  Education 
that  does  not  keep  in  mind  cooperating  with  the  existing  agencies  for 
education  will  make  a  very  serious  mistake.  It  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy 
matter  to  get  the  teachers  to  take  charge  of  these  schools.  In  the  case 
of  the  agricultural  school,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  conceded  at  the  start  that 
that  teacher  should  be  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  course  in  a  college  of 
agriculture,  and  that  he  should  have,  in  addition,  practical  experience  on 
the  farm.  Preferably,  he  should  have  been  raised  on  the  farm  so  that  he 
may  have  the  point  of  view  of  the  farmer  and  the  farm  boy.  In  our 
own  case,  we  have  specified  that  the  teacher  must  have  had  two  years* 
experience  on  the  farm  since  he  was  14  years  of  age,  which  practically 
means  that  we  will  have  men  who  were  raised  on  the  farm.  It  is  well 
known  to  you  that  the  agricultural  teaching  of  the  past  has  fallen  into 
disgrace.  It  is  considered  a  joke,  in  many  places,  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  courses  of  agriculture  have  been  taught  by  men  who  know 
no  agriculture  at  alL  Those  of  you  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Education  last  year  remember 
that  the  statistics  then  presented  showed  that  in  9,150  high-schools  in  which 
pretense  was  made  that  agriculture  was  taught,  less  than  350  of  the  teach- 
ers had  received  training  in  an  agricultural  college,  and  less  than  400  in  a 
normal  school.  Only  one  in  three  of  those  high-schools  giving  instruction  in 
agriculture  employed  teachers  who  had  received  any  agricultural  training 
whatsoever.  It  will  be  difficult  to-  find  enough  teachers.  Consequently,  all 
kinds  of  influence  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  force  the  acceptance  of  poorly 
trained  teachers.  For  instance,  the  argument  is  being  advanced  that  a 
man  who  was  raised  on  the  farm  and  had  a  science  course  in  any  kind  of  a 
college  can  teach  agriculture  in  the  high-schools  as  well  as  a  man  that  had 
had  an  agricultural  course.  This  argument  will  be  presented  in  every  State ; 
and  yet  I  have  the  very  definite  opinion  of  the  county  superintendent  in 
one  of  our  large  counties  who  has  courses  in  ag^culture  taught  by  grad- 
uates of  the  agricultural  college,  and  also  courses  taught  by  men  who  were 
raised  on  the  farm  and  had  a  science  college  course,  that  the  men  with  the 
agricultural  college  training  are  doing  work  that  is  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  the  men  who  have  never  had  that  training.  I  think  our  teachers  of 
home  economics  ought  to  be  graduates  of  four-year  courses  in  home  eco- 
nomics. And  as  the  greater  number  of  the  good  four-year  courses  in  home 
economics  are  taught  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  it  follows  that  on  these 
colleges  will  fall  the  heaviest  burdens  of  preparing  such  teachers.  In  both 
cases  teachers  of  some  maturity  are  desired,  if  they  can  be  obtained.  They 
will  be  difficult  to  find.  And  it  is  more  vitally  necessary  that  the  teacher 
of  this  vocational  work  be  mature  than  for  the  other  lines  of  teaching. 
And  in  addition,  as  was  mentioned  this  morning  by  three  of  the  speakers, 
these  teachers  must  be  well  supervised  if  the  l>est  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  separate  school  of  agriculture  or  home  economics. 
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I  think  that  these  courses  ought  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
ing  high  schools. 

When  it  conies  to  the  trafaiing  of  teachers,  I  thinic  we  are  ail  agreed, 
hi  this  body,  that  the  agricultural  teachers  should  be  trained  hi  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  land-grant  institutions.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am 
prejudiced  in  this  matter  by  the  fact  that  I  am  connected  with  a  Land> 
Grant  College,  because  I  have  tried  to  go  into  this  thing  very  thoroughly. 
I  have  communicated  with  scores  of  people  in  tlie  United  States  to  get  tlie 
point  of  view  of  everybody  concerned,  and  tlie  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  agricultural  teachers  cannot  be  properly  prepared  anywhere 
except  in  the  four-year  courses  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  This  is 
almost  true  for  home  economics,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  although  there  are 
a  limited  number  of  colleges  and  universities  that  are  not  Land-Grant 
Colleges  which  are  offering  good  four-year  courses  in  home  economics  tliat 
are  w^  fitted  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

When  it  comes  to  the  industrial  side  of  the  question,  I  thinlc  that  the 
teachers  of  hidustrial  education  also  in  cities  of  less  than  25,000  have  to 
be  largely  prepared  in  the  Land-Grant  Orfleges,  although  here  are  a  few 
Municipal  Universities  which  could  prepare  teadiers  for  these  positions. 

Some  of  the  reasons,  if  it  is  necessary  to  present  them,  why  teachers 
should  be  prepared  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  are  as  follows:  First  of 
all,  those  colleges  arc  now  provided  with  at  least  80  percrat  of  the  equip- 
ment that  they  need  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  No  other  schools  in 
tiie  country  are  so  equipped.  Most  of  the  courses  in  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges are  already  practical  in  character.  Their  teachers  have  the  practical 
point  of  view,  and  in  tlie  best  of  these  colleges  the  tedinical  courses  are 
taught  by  men  who  are  sympathetic  with  tlie  vocational  idea,  so  that  these 
technical  courses  even  have  a  little  of  the  vocational  flavor. 

In  the  case  of  agriculture,  another  reason  why  the  Land-Grant  College 
is  the  place  to  prepare  the  teacher  is  the  fact  that  the  extension  services 
are  located  at  these  colleges.  Tlie  fund  of  information  that  they  have  been 
able  to  collect  concerning  the  State  enables  college  instructors  so  to  shape 
their  courses  as  to  relate  them  closely  to  state  conditions,  and  conse- 
quently to  send  out  teachers  with  the  point  of  view  of  the  'particular  State 
In  which  they  are  to  teach;  for  it  is  to  be  assumed,  speaking  broadly,  that 
all  the  teachers  are  to  be  used  in  the  home  State.  There  will  be  the  tempta- 
tion for  States  to  rob  each  other  of  teachers;  but  there  will  be  so  many 
positions  and  so  few  trained  teachers  that  every  graduate  of  one  of  these 
courses  who  is  at  all  qualifled  will  find  his  job  waiting  for  him  at  home. 

The  Land-Grant  Colleges,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  gave  the  first 
stimulus  to  vocational  education.  They  were  the  first  really  vocational 
educational  institutions  in  our  country.  They  can  give  to  the  students  the 
rural  point  of  view.  Was  it  not  Dean  Bailey  who  said  that  •*the  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  of  America  have  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  con- 
structive pedagogy  of  the  last  century?" 

Now,  to  meet  this  situation  some  little  change  must  be  made  in  our 
courses  of  study,  as  has  already  been  hinted  by  another  speaker.  All  of 
our -colleges  must  do  what  some  of  them  are  now  doing,  namely,  they  must 
present  a  general  survey  course  in  each  field,  which,  by  the  way,  is  good 
pedagogy  for  the  regular  students  as  well  as  for  the  student  who  is  pre- 
paring to  be  a  teacher.  The  fact  is  that  the  teachers  of  education  today 
are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  in  science,  and  applied  science  as  well. 
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the  first  course  in  any  subject  should  be  a  general  course  that  gives  to 
the  student  a  survey  of  the  field.  After  some  years'  experience  in  teaching 
chemistry  in  that  way,  I  can  give  the  assurance  that  the  student  progresses 
more  rapidly  in  that  science  if  in  the  first  course  the  student  is  given  an 
idea  of  what  is  comprehended  in  chemistry  in  general  This  works  better 
than  to  lay  the  first  brick  upon  which  the  next  one  will  be  placed  in  order 
to  build  up  a  continuous  course  in  chemistry.  Every  department  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  with  which  I  am  connected,  now  presents  a  first 
course  which  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  that  department  and  it 
is  the  only  course  in  that  Une  that  is  required  of  all  students.  Of  course 
each  student  is  allowed  to  elect  further  work  in  any  department  he  desires. 

These  colleges  must  present  good  courses  in  agricultural  education. 
Many  of  them  already  have  offered  these  courses ;  but,  as  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hawkins,  we  must  make  especial  preparation  for  practice  teaching, 
and  that  practice  teaching  must  be  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  those  that  the  teacher  will  meet  in  the  field.  We  are  undertaldng  to 
solve  that  problem  by  using  seven  or  eight  schools  located  near  Columbus, 
which  can  be  reached  by  the  trolley,  placing  there  the  best  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture  that  we  can  find  and  appointing  them  on  our  staff 
as  critic  teachers.  The  student  teachers  are  sent  out  for  practice  teaching 
under  these  critic  teachers. 

I  think  that  to  make  this  plan  work  propetly,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  education  should  have  a  free  hand  in  the  presentation 
of  such  professional  courses  as  are  necessary  to  the  teacher,  and  the  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  education  should  have  a  cooperative  voice  in  plan- 
ning the  technical  and  agricultural  subjects  that  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
prospective  teacher.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  the  professor  of  animal 
husbandry  or  agronomy  who  does  not  consult  with  the  professor  of  agri- 
cultural education  in  arranging  his  course  is  making  a  mistake,  for  In 
many  cases  these  courses  would  be  made  much  better  than  they  are  if  he 
would  consult  a  man  who  has  had  training  in  professional  educational 
subjects. 

The  professor  of  agricultural  education  also  ought  to  have  the  privilege 
of  using  the  equipment  of  the  other  departments  for  part  of  his  work  in 
his  teaching  courses.  In  other  words,  the  prospective  teacher  should  learn 
his  animal  husbandry  from  the  department  of  animal  husbandry;  but  when 
the  professor  of  agricultural  education  undertakes  to  show  that  prospective 
teacher  how  to  handle  that  subject  in  the  high  school,  if  he  has  the  privilege 
of  going  into  the  department  of  animal  husbandry  and  using  the  animals — 
not  to  teach  animal  husbandry,  but  to  show  the  student  how 'he  ought  to 
handle  it  in  the  high  school — it  will  be  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  both 
teacher  and  taught,  and  I  do  not  think  It  will  hurt  the  department  of  animal 
husbandry  In  the  least. 

Another  thing  that  is  needed  Is  to  correct  the  tendency  to  require  ex- 
cessive amounts  of  professional  work  for  the  prospective  teacher.  Twenty 
to  thirty  hours  are  more  than  an  undergraduate  needs  to  devote  to  train- 
ing In  professional  educational  subjects.  I  think  that  these  subjects  can  be 
handled  into  a  much  shorter  period  of  time  without  lost  efficiency.  Within 
reasonable  limits  it  may  be  said  that  the  value  of  courses  is  about  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  credit  hours  which  they  carry. 

In  spite  of  what  was  said  this  morning,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
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best  supervisors  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  teaching  are  the  teach- 
ers of  these  subjects  in  the  colleges.  I  know  that  the  Federal  Board  stands 
for  a  separate  supenrisor  of  agricultural  teaching  distinct  from  tlie  college, 
but  I  beiiere  that  the  man  wlio  is  teaching  agricultural  education  in  the 
college  will  make  the  very  best  supenrisor  of  that  work  out  in  the  State; 
and  the  same  Uiing  holds  true  of  home  economics.  Of  course,  sudi  a  super- 
visor should  be  directly  responsible  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  such  part  of  his  time  as  is  devoted  to  the  supervision  of  vocational 
teaching  in  the  State.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  corps  of  teadiers  of 
agricultural  education  must  be  increased;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  who  is  not  in  close  touch  with  the  actual  preparation  of  teachers 
will  be  as  valuable  a  supervisor  as  one  who  is  occupied  in  preparing  teacliers. 

So  many  good  things  have  l>een  said  about  the  Smilh-Huglies  Act  that 
I  have  reserved  the  privilege  ot  saying  some  things  that  are  uncompliment- 
ary about  it 

Its  wording  is  in  some  ways  very  unfortunate.  You  remember  its 
history.  It  was  written  as  a  law  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  and 
trades  education.  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  later  to  introduce  agri- 
culture; and  then,  as  was  suggested  this  momhig,  at  the  last  minute  home 
economics  was  also  introduced.  Tliese  new  subjects,  however,  were  in- 
troduced into  the  old  bill  without  rewriting.  Amendments  should  have  been 
made  to  the  bill  setting  off  the  material  in  separate  paragraphs  in  such  a 
way  as  to  overcome  the  handicap  that  agricultural  education  and  home 
economics  education  must  labor  under  as  Uie  Act  is  now  shaped. 

The  enactment  is  based  throughout  on  the  trade-school  idea.  The 
Federal  Board  is  interpreting  it  strongly  in  this  direction,  namely,  as  a  trade- 
school  law,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  agriculture  and  home  economics  are 
not  and  never  can  be  trades,  being  arts,  based  on  broad  scientific  founda- 
tions. Plumbing  can  be  taught  as  a  trade,  printing,  perhaps,  can  be  taught 
as  a  trade;  but  it  is  absolutely  impossible  thus  to  teach  agriculture,  under- 
lain as  it  is  with  science.  Agriculture  is  a  business  as  well,  and  the  trade 
side  or  production  end  ot  farming  is  only  one  phase  of  the  complicated 
business  organisation  which  is  necessary  to  successful  farming.  Such  a 
business  can  not  be  learned  through  the  trade-school  method  of  instruction. 

Another  thing  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  is  this,  that  a  man  work- 
ing at  a  trade,  when  he  closes  up  shop  at  night,  goes  home  and  gets  away 
from  that  trade.  The  farmer,  when  he  gets  through  his  work  at  night,  has 
his  home  right  there  on  the  farm.  In  other  words,  agriculture  is  a  mode 
of  life  as  well  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living,  and  to  teach  this  by  trade- 
school  methods,  in  my  opinion,  is  absolutely  impossible. 

The  boy  comes  to  the  course  in  agriculture  with  a  large  background 
of  experience — very  much  more  experience  than  the  boy  or  man  who  goes 
to  the  trade  school — and  that  background  of  experience  which  he  has 
been  acquiring  for  14  years  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  Every  trade  school 
of  agriculture  that  I  know  anything  about  has  failed;  and  several  of  them 
have  been  tried  in  this  country.  I  think,  therefore,  as  I  said  l>efore,  that 
it  is  only  the  agricultural  course  connected  with  the  existing  liigh  school 
system  that  will  ever  be  a  success  in  teaching  agriculture.  We  can  not 
assume  that  the  boys  want  to  be  farmers.  If  a  boy  comes  to  take  a  course 
in  plumbing,  he  wants  to  be  a  plumber.  If  he  comes  to  takes  a  course 
in  printing,  be  wants  to  be  a  printer.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  boys  on  the  farms  do  not  want  to  be  farmers,  and  the  biggest  Job  that 
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we  have  on  our  hands  is  to  persuade  them  that  they  ought  to  be  farmers. 
For  that  reason  I  am  saying,  and  I  repeat  here,  that  more  important  even 
than  this  high-school  work  in  agriculture  is  the  work  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  the  work  that  will  give  the  farm  boy  a  vision  of  what  farm 
life  might  be.  We  need  there  a  course  that  will  idealise  farm  life  and 
will  get  that  boy  so  interested  in  it  that  he  will  be  willing  to  go  to  the  high 
school  or  the  college  to  secure  preparation  for  his  life  work.  The  greatest 
problem  we  have  before  us  today  as  teachers  of  agriculture  is  to  change 
the  attitude  of  country  people  towards  country  life,  and  one  of  the  best 
means  of  doing  that  is  to  begin  agricultural  education  In  the  grades. 

The  plans  for  the  administration  of  the  vocational  work  within  the 
States  must  be  prepared  by  the  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education 
and  submitted  to  the  Federal  Board  for  its  approval  The  restrictions  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  are  of  such  a  nature,  however,  that  the  State  Boards 
do  not  have  so  much  liberty  in  the  planning  of  their  work  as  they  would 
appear  to  have  at  first  sight  Our  plans  which  have  just  been  approved 
by  the  Federal  Board,  therefore,  do  not  represent  what  we  really  want, 
but  the  nearest  approach  to  our  desires  which  will  fit  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Board  in  its  interpretation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  It 
is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Board  have  seemed 
sympathetic  with  our  point  of  view,  but  have  felt  that  the  Act  gave  them 
but  little  latitude  in  some  of  the  matters  about  which  we  were  most  con- 
cerned. They  have  been  most  generous  of  their  time  and  helpful  in  all 
possible  ways  to  the  State  Boards.  The  point  is  that  the  Act  itself  is 
radically  wrong  in  some  of  its  features  and  should  be  so  amended  in  the 
near  future  as  better  to  fit  the  educational  situation  than  it  does  at  the 
present  time. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Federal  Board  will  give  the  State  Boards 
the  broadest  powers  which  are  possible  under  the  Act.  The  States  should 
be  placed  upon  their  own  initiative  as  far  as  possible,  not  only  in  the  super- 
visory work  but  in  the  development  of  the  courses  of  study  best  adapted  to 
their  local  conditions.  The  modem  idea  is  that  the  school  should  serve 
the  community  and  to  do  this  in  the  best  way  the  school  curriculum  should 
be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  particular  community.  Legislation 
iat  any  distance  tends  to  cause  friction,  and  for  that  reason  all  possible 
legislation  should  be  delegated  to  the  States.  The  spirit  of  the  law  is  the 
Important  tiling  and  not  the  mere  details  of  administration. 

The  attitude  taken  by  some  people  in  discussing  vocational  education 
is  unfortunate.  They  seem  to  assume  that  those  in  control  of  the  existing 
school  system  must  be  held  under  suspicion  in  matters  concerning  voca- 
tional education,  and  that  they  may  attempt  to  divert  Smith-Hughes  funds 
to  non-vocational  uses.  The  people  of  this  country  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  vocational  education  as  are  many  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  present 
school  system.  Their  hearty  cooperation  will  be  given  in  carrying  out 
the  spirit  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

The  attention  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  this  measure  is 
so  worded  that  any  activity  now  carried  on  by  the  extension  services 
could  be  conducted  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  I  am  afraid  there  are 
a  few  States  where  this  fact  is  bound  to  cause  trouble.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  every  State  a  close  working  arrangement  may  be  consummated 
between  those  who  administer  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  those  who  admin- 
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istert  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  so  as  to  prevent  the  duplicatSons  of  effort  and 
the  friction  that  would  result  therefrocn.  The  work  under  the  former  enact- 
ment should  be  closely  correlated  with  the  work  under  the  latter.  One 
man  who  was  over-enthusiastic  about  vocational  education,  said  that  when 
this  Act  gets  into  full  motion  it  will  do  away  with  the  county  agents  and 
with  the  boys*  and  girls'  clubs.  Now  I  do  not  think  anything  of  that  kind 
was  contemplated.  It  would  be  unfortunate  for  anybody  to  go  away 
from  this  meeting  with  the  impression  that  the  Federal  Board  or  anybody 
else  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  writing  of  the  bill  had  such  a  thing 
as  this  in  mind;  and  yet  it  is  plain  that  unless  these  interests  are  cor- 
related in  the  States,  it  is  possible  for  such  things  to  happen,  or  for  fric- 
tion, at  any  rate,  to  take  place.  There  is  room  for  all  in  our  sdieme  of 
education.  There  is  a  place  for  the  present  schools,  for  the  extension  acti- 
vities and  for  the  vocational  schools.  There  is  no  reason  for  antagonism 
between  those  in  charge  of  any  of  these  activities,  but  every  reason  why 
all  should  unite  to  make  the  complete  educational  system  of  our  country 
the  best  to  be  found  an3rwhere  in  the  world. 

COMMBKTS   ON    AdOSESB   OF    DiAK    VlVIAX    OK    THE    RSLATIOK   OP   THE   StAR 
BOABO  <W   VOCATIOKAL   EOUCATIOK  TO  THK   SmITH-HvOHXS  BiIX 

Bt  L.  8.  Hawkiki 
(Pages  116-199) 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  papers  maldng  up  this  symposium  shows 
an  almost  unanimous  opinion  concerning  the  question  of  the  preparatkm 
of  teachers.  What  is  here  stated  in  the  way  of  comments  on  Dean  Vivian'^ 
paper  is  not  in  any  sense  an  attempt  to  dispute  or  contravert  any  of  the 
points  which  he  brought  out,  but  an  amplification  of  some  of  his  state- 
ments. 

Supervuion  and  teacher-traininff.  It  is  quite  probable  that  some  of 
the  best  supervisors  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  teaching  will  be 
recruited  from  the  ranlcs  of  teachers  of  these  subjects  in  the  colleges.  It 
is  also  quite  certain  that  the  man  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  actual 
preparation  of  teachers  will  be  more  valuable  as  a  supervisor  than  a  man 
who  does  not  have  such  an  opportunity.  On  the  other  band,  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  training  of  teacliers  of  agriculture  should  be'in  dose  touch 
with  the  actual  conditions  existing  in  the  schools  for  which  he  is  prepar- 
ing teachers.  In  the  States  where  the  number  of  persons  preparing  to 
teach  is  small  and  Uie  schools  to  be  supervised  are  few,  one  man  may  per- 
form this  double  duty.  Where  the  services  of  more  than  one  person  is 
needed  to  carry  on  teacher-training  and  supervision,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  from  an  administrative  standpoint  to  have  the  supervisor  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  person 
in  charge  of  teacher-training  under  the  direction  of  the  institution  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  teachers.  The  latter  arrangement  would  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  having  the  supervisor  closely  in  touch  with  the 
training  of  teachers  and  the  teacher-trainer  closely  in  touch  with  the 
schools  giving  vocational  instruction.  In  the  last  analysis  this  Is  always  a 
matter  of  cooperative  relationships  established  within  each  State  between 
the  supervisor  representing  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and 
the    department    of    agricultural    education    representing    the    institutioo 
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charged  with  the  training  of  vocational  teachers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
unless  these  two  persons  are  working  in  close  touch  and  harmony  there 
can  never  be  built  up  a  very  efficient  system  of  vocational  agricultural 
education  in  a  State.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  one  of  these  pieces  of 
work  is  primarily  administrative  and  the  other  primarily  instructionaL 
However,  the  administrator  as  a  part  of  his  work,  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
functions  of  his  position,  must  aim  to  improve  the  teaching,  and  the  in- 
structor, in  order  properly  to  prepare  those  under  his  instruction,  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  administrative  phases  of  the  system  of 
schools  for  which  he  is  preparing  teachers. 

The  State  Board  is  an  administrative  body  and  is  responsible,  through 
its  agent,  for  the  supervision  of  vocational  schools  receiving  federal  money 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  agent  acting  for  the  State  Board  is 
then  primarily  an  administrative  officer  tSnd  presumably  would  be  charged 
not  only  with  the  supervision  of  the  vocational  schools  but  also  the  teacher- 
training.  The  institution  which  prepares  vocational  teachers  is  an  in- 
structional center  and  the  person  in  charge  of  vocational  teacher-training 
is  dealing  with  a  particular  phase  of  instruction  which  is  a  part  of  the 
educational  plan  of  the  institution.  This  part  of  the  plan  Is  under  thf 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

It  must  be  said  that  from  the  standpoint  ot  results,  the  plan  which 
contemplates  that  one  and  the  same  person  shall  be  In  charge  both  of 
supervision  and  teacher-training  has  both  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
The  advantages  are  that  where  one  and  the  same  person  is  supervising  the 
agricultural  schools  of  the  State  and  directing  the  teacher-training,  the 
preparation  of  the  teachers  is  quite  sure  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  schools.  Furthermore,  the  persdu  who  is 
dohig  the  supervising  is  acquainted  with  both  the  strength  and  the  weakr 
ness  of  each  of  the  candidates  for  teaching  positions,  and  in  addition  knows 
the  conditions  in  the  schools  to  which  these  prospective  teachers  are  to  go. 
This  makes  for  getting  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  but  one  point  of  view  in  the  teacher-training  and  the  super- 
vision and  the  supervisor  is  more  than  likely  to  overlook  the  faults  of  the 
teachers  whom  he  himself  has  prepared  than  he  would  be  to  overlook  the 
faults  of  teachers  whom  some  one  else  has  prepared. 

To  summarize:  Where  one  person  can  carry  on  both  supervision  and 
teacher-training,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement 
Where  the  services  of  more  than  one  person  are  required  for  supervision 
and  teacher-training  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  person  in  charge  of 
the  supervision  and  another  person  in  charge  of  the  teacher-training  with 
proper  cooperative  relationships  between  the  two. 

Elementary  agriculture.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  instruction  in  agriculture  the  work  of  the  sevejith  and 
eighth  grades  is  fully  as  important  as  that  in  the  high  school.  The  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  does  not  provide  for  all  the  necessary  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture of  less  than  college  grade.  It  aims  at  only  one  part  of  this  problem, 
namely,  the  vocational  part.  It  provides  only  for  instruction  of  persons 
over  14  years  of  age.  There  is  still  need  of  a  nation-wide  plan  for  sys- 
tematic instruction  In  agriculture  for  persons  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
14.  It  is  well  recognised  in  the  States,  however,  that  the  instruction  of 
pupils  under  the  age  of  14  is  properly  of  a  general  rather  than  of  a 
special  character.    Any  instruction  of  a  vocational  nature  given  to  pupils 
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under  14  is  usually  termed  pre- vocational  and  is  more  in  the  form  of  giT- 
ing  experience  and  instruction  as  a  basis  of  intelligent  choice  of  ▼ocatSoo 
than  actual  preparation  for  the  vocation  itself.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
struction contemplated  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  for  persons  irtio  have 
developed  physically  and  mentally  to  an  extent  which  will  enable  them  to 
profit  from  instruction  pointing  directly  toward  a  vocation. 

Concerning  the  advisability  and  almost  the  necessity  of  supplementary 
legislation  which  will  provide  for  the  other  phase  of  this  problem,  there 
can  be  little  question.  We  might  even  go  further  and  say  that  thcrre  ought 
to  be  some  legislation  looking  toward  the  betterment  of  rural  schools  in 
general.  At  present,  however,  we  will  necessarily  have  to  satisfy  our- 
selves with  having  at  hand  legislation  covering  a  portion  of  the  field  of 
agricultural  instruction  of  less  than  college  grade,  and  leave  to  the  future 
such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  completely  meet  our 
needs. 

The  trad0  ichool  idea  m  agricultural  edueaUon.  The  position  of  tibe 
Federal  Board  with  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  separate  second- 
ary school  of  agriculture  and  the  department  of  agriculture  established  im 
the  existing  high  schools  can  be  very  briefly  stated.  For  a  boy  who  has 
had  little  or  no  farm  experience  some  arrangement  needs  to  be  made  where- 
by he  may  gain  this  first-hand  experience  in  the  practice  of  agricnltore. 
One  way  in  which  tills  may  be  done  is  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
secondary  school  maintaining  a  farm  and  the  necessary  stock  and  ma- 
chinery to  equip  it 

For  *Hhe  boy  who  comes  to  the  course  in  agriculture  with  a  large 
baclcground  of  experience — ^yery  much  more  experience  than  the  boy  or 
man  who  comes  to  the  trade  school — that  background  of  experioice  wfaldi 
he  has  been  acquiring  for  14  years  and  wliich  ought  not  to  be  ignored," 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  department  in  the 
high  school  where  this  boy  may  continue  his  experience  on  the  home  farm  is 
highly  desirable. 

As  to  the  encouragement  which  has  been  given  to  the  establishment  or 
support  of  these  two  types  of  schools,  it  can  only  be  said  that  present  in- 
dications are  that  approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  money  expended  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  instruction  in  agricultural 
subjects  will  be  expended  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  agriculture  in 
the  high  school  and  one-tenth  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  of  agriculture. 

Vocational  instruction  and  extension  work.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  activities  now  carried  on  by  extension  departments  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  include  certain  lines  which  will  probably  lay  the  groundwork  for 
pre-vocational  instruction  in  much  the  same  way  as  these  activities  have 
in  many  instances  laid  the  groundwork  for  vocational  instruction.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  boys*  and  girls'  club  work  and  the  short-term 
extension  schools.  There  can  l)e  no  doubt  about  the  advisability  of  having 
a  working  arrangement  between  those  who  administer  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  and  those  who  administer  the  Smith-Lever  Act  witliin  a  State.  There 
should  be  no  friction  or  antagonism  in  the  administration  of  these  two  ra- 
actments.  Quite  to  tiie  contrary  there  is  every  reason  why  the  work  car- 
ried on  under  the  provisions  of  these  two  pieces  of  legislation  should  sup- 
plement and  further  each  other.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  are  extremely 
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anxious  that  there  shall  be  such  unity  in  the  administration  of  these  two 
Acts,  in  so  far  as  the  Federal  Departments  are  concerned,  that  they  shall 
both  work  to  the  common  end  of  the  promotion  of  a  nation-wide  systaoa  of 
agricultural  instruction.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  through  con- 
ference for  this  cooperation.  Both  the  extension  activities  of  the  college 
and  the  vocational  schools  should  be  an  integral  part  of  a  state  system  of 
education  and  as  such  play  their  part  in  meeting  the  education  needs  of 
that  State. 

Cooperation  between  State  and  Federal  Boarde.  The  Federal  Board 
has  shown  every  disposition  to  give  to  State  Boards  the  broadest  powers 
which  are  possible  under  the  law.  The  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
law  has  been  taken  into  consideration  in  dealing  with  this  question.  Ow- 
ing to  the  shortness  of  the  time  which  was  available  for  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  the  current  year,  it  is  true  that  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Board 
has  given  more  advice  and  assistance  in  formulating  state  plans  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  these  boards  had  had  plenty  of  time  In  which 
to  satisfy  local  conditions.  Undoubtedly  as  time  goes  on  the  standards  and 
qualifications  and  possibly  the  general  plan  will  need  to  be  modified,  but 
whenever  and  wherever  such  modification  will  serve  better  to  promote  the 
interests  of  vocational  education  in  a  State  there  will  always  be  the  read- 
iest response  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Board  to  such  proposals. 

The  Presidemt.  '^'he  Organisation  of  the  Veterinary  Corps  in  the 
United  States  Army^  will  be  explamed  by  Major  David  S.  White,  late 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
who  is  now  in  the  Veterinary  Corps  of  the  National  Army. 

The  Oboaitueatiok  of  the  VBTEiiirAaT  Coeps  of  the  Nauonal  Aemt 
By  D.  S.  White 

Why  do  we  need  a  veterinary  corps  In  the  National  Army?  Even 
though  the  United  States  use  no  cavalry  at  the  front,  we  are  employing 
more  animals  per  men  in  this  great  war  than  in  any  war  in  history.  For 
each  three  and  a  fraction  men  in  the  National  Army  there  is  one  public 
animal.  Jf  we  raise  an  army  of  three  and  a  fraction  millions  of  men  a 
million  animals  will  be  required.  To  conserve  the  health  of  so  large  a 
number  of  animals  hi  order  that  they  be  kept  in  a  most  efficient  state,  is 
a  tremendous  problem. 

In  the  old  army,  the  United  States  Army,  no  adequate  preparation  was 
made  in  the  veterinary  service  to  meet  such  a  crisis  as  we  now  face, 
although  since  the  time  of  Abraham  Lincoln  it  had  a  limited  veterinary 
service  in  that  veterinarians  were  attached  to  regiments  of  mounted  troops. 
This  army  was  very  small.  In  fact  in  a  European  sense  it  was  not  an  army 
at  all  but  a  federal  constabulary,  split  up  into  agile  units  containing  each  a 
few  men  whose  function  it  was  to  protect  the  people  of  the  frontier  against 
the  encroachments  and  ravages  of  hostile  Indian  tribes  and  white  rene- 
gades. Except  for  the  Spanish- American  war,  which  was  successfully  ad- 
judicated by  volunteers,  our  country  seems  not  to  have  felt  the  need  of 
an  army.  The  profession  of  the  soldier  was  looked  upon  askance  by  the 
people  who  felt  comfortably  secure  on  account  of  our  supposed  fortunate 
geographical  location  away  from  close  contact  with  the  powerful  nations  of 
the  earth. 
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The  veterinarians  in  the  old  service,  attached  to  mobile  organisatioos 
and  remount  depots,  served  as  regimental  officers  only.  Until  recently  they 
were  refused  that  absolute  essential  of  getting  things  done  in  the  military 
establishment,  namely,  rank.  They  occupied  a  unique  place  in  the  army, 
being  neither  commissioned  oiBcers  nor  enlisted  men.  They  stood  between 
a  cadet  and  second  lieutenant  In  all  matters,  professional  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, they  were  always  subservient  to  officers  of  tlie  line  who  in  many 
instances  refused  even  to  follow  their  advice.  Not  until  after  tlic  Spanish- 
American  war  did  they  wear  a  uniform.  Obviously  there  was  no  organisa- 
tion among  them.  Each  man  acted  independently,  bearing  atwut  tlie  same 
relationship  to  the  military  outfit  to.  which  he  was  attached  that  the  family 
physician  does  toward  his  clientele.  The  function  of  tlie  army  veteri- 
narian was  to  treat  the  side  and  injured,  and  little,  if  any,  effort  made  to 
prevent  animals  becoming  side,  the  real  function  of  a  veterinary  officer. 

The  mobility  of  an  army  depends  upon  its  slowest  unit  The  rapidity 
with  which  a  convoyed  fleet  of  ships  crosses  the  Atlantic  is  measured  by 
the  speed  of  its  slowest  vesseL  Under  the  method  of  doing  things  veterinary 
in  our  Army  the  sick  and  injured  remained  with  the  mobile  units,  impeding 
their  progress  and  reducing  their  fighting  efficiency.  During  the  times  of 
Indian  warfare  this  mechanism  may  have  sufficed,  but  for  present  conditions 
it  can  but  bring  **comfort  to  the  enemy." 

In  1916  Congress  passed  an  Act  which  provided  that  there  should  be 
established  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Army  a  veterinary  corps, 
and  granting  to  veterinarians,  who  had  passed  rigid  mental  and  physical 
examinations,  commissions  as  officers  with  rank  up  to  and  induding  that  of 
major.  Just  why  this  corps  was  not  organized  as  a  separate  department 
and  made  an  autogenous  entity  with  proper  authority  and  responsibility  is 
largely  due  to  a  misconception  of  the  true  function  of  such  a  corps  and  the 
pronounced  ultraconservatism  which  has  always  characterised  our  Army. 

Placing  the  veterinary  corps^in  the  medical  department  was  not  without 
its  compensation,  for  it  threw  it  into  the  hands  of  a  great  man.  Major 
General  Gorgas,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Army.  General 
Gorgas,  upon  whose  shoulders  was  placed  the  responsibility  which  this 
legislation  entailed,  was  quick  to  recognise  the  importance  of  an  adequate 
veterinary  service  and  the  necessity  for  its  proper  organisation.  Among 
the  one  hundred  veterinary  officers  of  the  old  Army  none  was  available  to 
undertake  the  work  of  completely  organising  the  veterinary  corps  along 
the  most  modern  and  approved  lines.  When  the  present  crisis  tiecame  im- 
minent, which  precipitated  the  immediate  organization  of  army  service. 
General  Gorgas,  realising  the  impossibility  of  organizing  from  within,  fdt 
called  upon  to  enlist  outside  aid.  Accordingly,  the  administrative  heads  of 
the  veterinary  departments  of  three  great  universities  which  had  fostered 
higher  veterinary  education,  were  called  to  Washington  to  act  as  an  ad- 
visory board  and  assist  in  organizing  an  efficient  and  adequate  veterinary 
corps  for  the  National  Work.  This  board  began  its  work  last  August. 
As  nothing  existed  in  our  own  Army  which  could  t>e  used  even  as  a  nucleus 
for  such  an  organization,  it  became  necessary  to  canvass  fordgn  armies, 
note  what  each  offered  in  the  way  of  veterinary  service  and  shape  the  plan 
of  organization  as  the  result  of  this  study.  It  was  soon  dedded  that  the 
best  in  this  regard  was  offered  by  the  British  Army.  In  this  Army  exists 
a  veterinary  corps  which  is  the  most  efficient  and  economical  organization 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.    The  development  of  this  corps  was  the  result 
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of  distressing  experiences  felt  during  the  Boer  war,  which  like  our  own  was 
fought  overseas,  and  during  which  the  mortality  among  army  animals  was 
exceedingly  great  The  efficiency  of  this  corps  is  evidenced  by  the  record 
it  has  made  along  the  western  battle  front  where  the  losses  among  public 
animals  have  averaged  less  than  that  of  any  other  army  and  where  each 
mobile  unit  is  kept  efficiently,  adequately  and  economically  horsed. 

Taking  the  British  service  as  a  model,  the  War  D^artment  was  asked 
to  authorize  the  creation  of  the  proper  personnel  and  plan  ot  organization. 
After  some  delay,  this  authority  was  granted,  and,  as  a  result,  provision 
was  made  to  allow  for  each  400  public  animals  one  veterinary  officer  and 
16  enlisted  men,  placing  the  new  veterinary  corps  on  a  percentage  basis  as 
are  the  medical  and  dental  corps  of  the  Army.  The  siie  of  the  corps  will 
therefore  correspond  to  the  size  of  the  Army.  Experience  has  shown  that 
these  percentages  of  officers  and  men  respectively  will  supply  adequately 
not  only  service  in  the  field  but  also  the  necessary  administrative  officers. 

To  man  the  new  corps  with  educated,  trained  and  efficient  veterinarians 
was  a  formidable  task.  Obviously  we  had  to  draw  heavily  from  civil  life. 
For  this  there  was  ample  precedent.  Ninety-six  percent  of  the  officers  of 
the  present  medical  corps  of  the  British  Army  were  civilians  when  Great 
Britain  entered  the  war,  and  over  86  percent  in  the  veterinary  corps,  a 
figure  which  will  apply  in  our  own  Army. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  veterinary  corps  to  treat  sick  and  injured 
animals  wherever  they  are  found.  Each  mounted  organization  will  have 
assigned  it  certain  'Veterinary  units."  Each  unit  will  consist  of  one  officer 
and  three  enlisted  men.  The  function  of  the  unit  is  rigidly  to  inspect 
daily  the  animals  of  its  organization,  render  necessary  first  aid,  and  remove 
all  those  which  are  sick  and  inefficient,  turning  them  over  to  so-called  mobile 
veterinary  secticms  for  evacuation  to  veterinary  hospitals  on  lines  of  com- 
munication. During  action,  as  many  as  300  to  1,000  such  animals  in  each 
division  may  be  collected  at  each  mobile  veterinary  section  where  they  are 
sorted  according  to  the  character  of  the  disease  or  injury  each  may  suffer, 
tagged  and,  under  escort,  sent  to  rail  heads  for  shipment  to  hospitals.  From 
the  hospitals,  after  recovery,  the  animals  are  delivered  to  the  remount 
depots  from  whence  they  are  reissued  to  the  lines.  Animals  requiring  no 
further  treatment  in  hospitals  but  not  yet  recovered  sufficiently  to  return 
to  service  are  held  for  a  time  at  convalescent  farms  until  fit.  The  strong 
features  of  this  plan  are  that  the  fighting- lines  are  promptly  relieved  of 
all  animals  which  would  impede  their  operations,  to  be  replaced  by  healthy 
and  efficient  animals,  and  that  all  the  side  and  injured  animals  receive  ex- 
pert surgical  or  medical  treatment  in  well  equipped,  properly  manned 
hospitals. 

It  has  always  been  customary  in  our  service  to  place  the  veterinary 
hospitals  in  the  remount  depots.  I'he  function  of  a  proper  remount  depot 
is  to  furnish  the  lines  with  healthy  and  efficient  animals.  To  maintain 
within  it  a  hospital  with  its  corrals  for  communicable  diseases,  etc.,  is 
obviously  to  defeat  the  object  of  such  a  depot.  Our  Army  has  outlived 
the  system  of  placing  isolation  hospitals  in  the  center  of  recruit  camps, 
and  once  the  danger  of  mixing  the  rotten  with  the  sound  fruit  is  fully 
appreciated,  this  old  custom  will  cease  to  exist.  The  Boer  war  was  fought 
under  the  remOunt  hospital  plan  of  treating  animals.  Great  Britain  lost 
60  percent  of  her  army  animals  in  that  war.     In  the  present  war  and  under 
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the  new  system  of  handling  public  animals  this  loss  has  been  reduced  to 
about  10  percent. 

By  the  time  a  given  horse  or  mule  sees  senice  at  the  front  in  France 
itf  cost  will  approximate  $600.  To  the  original  purdiase  price  of  nearly 
9900  must  be  added  the  cost  of  feed»  of  care  and  of  transportation,  plus 
the  losses  caused  by  disease  and  death  on  land  and  on  sea.  Further,  a  much 
larger  percentage  than  ordinarily  is  thought  will  be  found  to  be  unfit  for 
severe  military  service,  because  of  bad  conformation,  sex,  senility  and 
infirmities  not  usually  seriously  considered  in  the  much  less  strenuous  dvil 
war.  War  is  a  very  exacting  and  extremely  strenuous  business  for  both 
man  and  beast 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Veterinary 
Advisory  Board  cooperating  with  the  Surgeon  General  in  building  for  our 
Army  a  well  organised,  efficient  veterinary  corps.  There  is  yet  much  to  t>e 
done,  and  much  that  we  have  done  may  never  be  allowed  trial  in  the  field. 
We  have  felt  keenly  the  necessity  of  efficiency  hi  tliis  work,  for  as  never 
before  this  country  is  facing  a  most  formidable  foe  who  **does  not  fight 
feebly."  The  friendly  offices  of  such  great  men  as  Presidents  J.  G.  Schur- 
man  of  Cornell  University,  W.  O.  Thompson  of  Ohio  State  UniTersity, 
Provost  E.  F.  Smith  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  President  R.  A. 
Pearson  of  Iowa  State  College  have  been  ot  material  assistance.  Without 
them  it  is  doubtful  if  much  could  have  been  accomplished.  Each  was 
interested  not  only  because  hi  each  of  their  respective  institutions  were  in- 
cluded well  organised  veterinary  schools  but  also  for  the  reason  that  they 
saw  the  great  economic  need  of  a  modem  veterinary  corps  in  the  National 
Army. 

W.  D.  Huao  of  Massachusetts.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
section  on  college  work  and  administration  shall  elect  three  members  and 
the  section  on  experiment  station  work  two  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  There  has  been  no  change  in  this  provision  since  the  Constitu- 
tion was  thoroughly  overhauled  in  1909.  I  now  propose  the  following 
amendment  to  the  Constitution: 

That  in  the  section  entitled  •'officers,"  subsection  (1),  line  5,  [Thirtieth 
Proceedings,  page  18],  the  word  "and"  be  stricken  out;  that  a  oonmia  be 
inserted  prior  to  the  word  •'two";  and  that  there  be  inserted  after  the 
word  *Vork"  the  words  •*and  one  by  the  section  on  extension  work";  so 
that  the  section  as  amended  shall  read  as  follows: 

omciBs 
(1)  The  general  officers  of  this  Association,  to  be  chosen  annually, 
shall  be  a  president,  five  vice-presidents,  a  bibliographer,  and  a  secretary, 
who  shall  also  be  treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  six  members, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  by  the  section  on  college  work  and  adminis- 
tration, two  by  the  section  on  experiment  station  work  and  one  by  the 
section  on  extension  work;  provided,  however,  that  a  member  chosen  by 
either  section  need  not  be  a  member  of  that  section.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  choose  its  own  chairman. 

The  PaEsroENT.  This  proposed  amendment  will  take  the  usual  course 
provided  by  the  Constitution  as  set  forth  in  the  section  entitled  "Amend- 
ments" on  page  19. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  9  P.  M. 
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Afternoon  Session,  Thubsday,  Novebuiek  15,  1917 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  F,  M,  by  the  President 
The  Pbesident.    The  subject  this  Convention  has  on  hand  this  after- 
noon is  that  of  **Fyod  and  Food  Administration.*'    The  first  speaker  is 
Professor  Isabel  Bevier  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Food  and  Food  Administeation 
By  Miss  Isabel  BEvism 

Oculists  tell  us  that  it  is  good  for  the  eye  to  lift  it  from  the  printed 
page  and  to  take  a  long  look  skyward.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  in  consider- 
ing this  subject  of  home  economics  in  the  present  crisis,  that  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  turn  away  for  a  moment  from  the  present  crisis  and  to  con- 
sider what  home  economics  can  do  in  times  of  peace.  However  much  our 
definitions  of  home  economics  may  differ — all  the  way  from  that  very  long 
one  about  the  application  of  science  to  the  home  to  the  brief  one  I  once 
heard  that  home  economics  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  was  fudge  making 
and  poor  fudge  at  that — there  are  certain  general  things  upon  which  people 
have  agreed  as  to  home  economics  in  times  of  peace. 

In  the  first  place,  home  economics  is  expected  to  teach  the  .technique 
of  household  processes.  The  world  really  wants  its  housekeeping  done, 
it  wants  it  well  done,  and  some  way  or  other  it  has  the  idea  that  when 
you  put  together  two  words,  "home**  and  "economics,"  you  can  really  do 
something  with  the  job  of  housekeeping.  It  wants,  also,  what  was  best 
In  the  old  forms  of  life  translated  into  the  new;  else,  why  all  this  study 
and  work  and  fuss  about  it?  It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  best  illus- 
tration that  we  have  of  that  interpretation  is  the  difference  between  the 
water  system  and  the  plumbing  system  of  the  modern  home  on'  the  one 
,hand,  and  "the  moss-covered  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket  that  himg  in 
the  weir  on  the  other.  The  latter  served  its  generation,  but  this  one  wants 
more  water  and  less  moss. 

Another  way  by  which  this  interpretation  is  to  be  given,  and  it  is 
always  recognized  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  ways,  is  through  the  agency  of 
the  public  school.  In  home  economics  that  statement,  **A  little  child  shall 
lead  them,*'  has  been  verified  many  times.  It  is  possible  to  give  to  the 
child  in  the  school  a  conception  of  home  life,  a  conception  of  the  value  of 
food,  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  teaching  her  to  prepare  food.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  instill  into  her  mind  an  idea  of  what  the  meaning  of  it  all  is  and 
her  part  in  it.  It  is  possible  to  give  her  some  idea  about  a  standard 
of  what  good  food  is,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  present  crisis  there 
are  at  least  three  things  that  every  food  lesson  should  do:  It  should  teach 
the  class  of  food  to  which  this  particular  dish  belongs,  it  should  teach  its 
relation  in  the  home  as  to  the  meal  in  which  it  belongs,  and  it  should  do 
something  toward  teaching  food  values.  That  child  should  know  at  least 
three  substitutes  for  that  food,  provided  she  cannot  secure  it.  As  to  what 
the  child  can  do,  we  have  had  a  good  illustration  in  Chicago  recently  in 
conservation,  when  a  group  of  foreign  women  said  they  could  not  read 
the  recipes  they  were  given,  and  could  not  get  the  food  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  getting,  but  if  they  could  have  three  or  four  recipes  their  children 
would  translate  them,  and  their  children  could  show  them  how  to  prepare 
the  dishes.     I  think  we  do  not  realize  how  much  of  civilizing,  or  how  much 
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of  Americanising,  or  whatever  the  word  is»  we  do  through  these  children 
of  Uie  foreign-bom. 

One  of  the  things  tliat  home  economics  can  teach  is  the  meaning  of 
that  hated  word  •"economy."  There  are  people  who  say:  "I  have  beard 
it  all  my  life.  I  hope  never  to  hear  it  again."  But  they  forget  that 
economy  means  simply  wise  expenditure,  whether  of  money,  energy,  or 
what  not.  We  never  have  had  such  a  chance  to  practice  wise  expenditure 
as  we  are  having  and  are  to  have.  Unless  we  can  really  tcU  some  of 
these  people  how  to  spend  wisely  their  money  for  food,  six  months  of  bad 
spending  will  bring  to  us,  particularly  in  cities,  a  lot  of  under-nourislied 
people  to  be  cared  for.  The  thing  that  most  be  taught  is  wise  use  of  food, 
wise  substitutions  of  food. 

Another  thing  that  home  economics  has  done  and  is  doing  is  to  bring 
into  honorable  repute  the  business  of  housekeeping.  The  girls  who  have 
graduated  from  our  courses  and  who  have  gone  into  their  own  homes  have 
found  that  it  was  entirely  desirable  and  practicable  to  apply  to  their  own 
homes  the  business  methods  that  they  learned  in  economics.  They  under- 
stand what  it  means  to  apportion  time,  to  apportion  food,  to  keep  the 
balance  of  life  and  they  are  doing  it  In  tlie  present  crisis  we  are  having 
more  and  more  demand  for  the  trained  person  who  can  discriminate 
between  essentiab  and  non-essentials,  and  those  wlio  can  are  those  who 
are  really  going  to  be  able  to  be  helpful  and  not  solely  in  lines  of  home 
economics.  Indeed  the  phrase — home  economics — includes  very  many  things. 
The  social  worker,  for  instance,  knows  now  that  she  must  offer  not  only 
sympathy  to  the  person  to  whom  she  goes  but  she  may  need  to  teach  her 
how  to  mend  her  dress.  The  dietitian  is  having  her  turn,  at  least  so  far 
as  enrollment  h  concerned.  I  was  told  at  the  Red  Cross  headquarters 
only  yesterday  that  800  are  enrolled  as  dietitians.  To  be  sure  only  about 
50  are  in  actual  practice,  but  that  means  this  reserve  force,  and  it  seems 
as  though  out  of  it  all  we  shall  at  least  get  a  beginning  for  the  dietitian. 

A  good  many  letters  have  come  giving  large  and  indefinite  terms  of 
need  for  a  dietitian.  Some  considerable  practice  in  reading  them  has 
enabled  me  to  understand  that  what  they  really  wanted  was  managing 
housekeepers;  and,  not  knowing  that  in  home  economics  housekeeping  was 
an  entirely  reputable  occupation,  they  have  given  it  a  large  term.  What 
they  really  wanted  them  to  do  when  they  got  there  was  not  to  do  something 
about  the  food,  useful  as  that  is;  they  wished  them  to  direct  the  service 
and  keep  things  going,  with  little  opportunity  to  translate  into  terms 
of  food  and  diet  what  they  re&lly  should  have  been  allowed  to  do.  Out  of 
it  all  I  believe  we  are  going  to  get  a  chance,  at  least,  to  establish  some 
relationships,  and  not  have  the  doctor  diagnose  the  disease  and  somebody 
else  who  knows  only  enough  to  boil  water  prepare  the  food  for  the  sick 
person.  The  dietitian's  place  will  surely  be  found.  In  general,  you  will 
see  that  what  I  mean  is  that  home  economics  is  to  interpret  life,  sometimes 
through  the  lesson  of  sanitation,  sometimes  through  the  lesson  of  personal 
hygiene,  sometimes  through  the  feeding  of  the  child,  whether  it  be  the 
visiting  nurse  or  the  social  worker  or  whatever  the  occupation  may  be. 

Now,  home  economics  has  had  a  very  large  undertaldng  put  upon  it 
in  these  last  few  years.  When  we  were  beginning  to  be  found  out,  and  to 
be  regarded  as  really  a  helpful  part  of  the  community,  along  came  the 
Smith-I^ver  Act  which,  I  believe,  gave  the  first  federal  appropriation 
directly  to  the  home— to  the  improvement  of  the  home.    This  immediately 
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gave  a  new  definition  for  farm  life,  a  new  standard  of  judgment  of  farm 
life.  We  learned  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  judged  by  Its  acres  of  com 
nor  by  its  flocks  or  its  herds,  but  by  the  kind  of  life  maintained  in  the 
farm  home;  and  so  the  work  of  the  county  agent,  man  or  woman,  has  been 
to  interpret  life,  to  get  better  recreation,  to  secure  better  sanitation,  to 
teach  people  how  to  sleep  and  how  to  eat  and  how  to  work. 

Work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  was  hardly  started  when  the  Food 
Survey  Act  was  passed  which  just  hastened  the  other  process.  And  now 
we  have  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  in- 
formation I  can  get  about  its  procedure.  And  Anally,  on  top  of  all,  there 
is  the  Food  Administration.  It  really  seems  as  though  home  economics 
had  come  into  its  own,  when  we  have  a  food  administrator  and  a  home 
economics  expert  in  each  State. 

How  great  is  the  task!  And  out  of  it  all,  the  thing  that  it  seems  to 
me  home  economics  is  to  do  is  to  interpret.  We  must  be  very  careful  to 
speak  the  form  of  languctge  that  the  people  really  understand.  I  have  never 
had  a  more  striking  example  of  technical  language  used  to  conceal  an  idea 
than  was  given  me  by  a  woman  who  went  to  the  hospital  simply  to  be 
cured  of  a  slight  cold.  In  recounting  her  experience  she  said,  "Well, 
they  just  kind  of  walked  round  and  looked  at  me  for  a  while,  and  then 
they  said  they  were  going  *to  apply  fomentations  to  my  reflex  areas.'  I 
was  not  at  all  sure  what  was  going  to  happen  to  me,  but  when  they  got  at 
it,  what  they  did  was  to  soak  my  feet"  We  must  not  speak  of  diet  to 
people  who  think  that  that  means  that  we  are  going  to  take  them  to  a  hos- 
pital, or  that  we  are  not  going  to  give  them  anything  to  eat  at  home.  We 
must  not  speak  of  menus  to  people  to  whom  it  means  a  $4  meal  when 
they  have  only  40  cents.  I  am  wondering  just  how  much  work  it  will  take 
to  get  into  the  minds  of  people  the  simple  truth  that  there  are  five  classes 
of  food  and  three  functions  of  food.  The  one  great  problem  is  to  interpret 
in  understandable  language. 

Home  economics,  in  either  peace  or  war,  has  a  chance  to  teach  some- 
thing of  the  beauty  of  life  and  the  unity  of  life,  to  teach  that  there  is  an 
art  in  a  well  ordered  home  and  a  well  ordered  life;  and  that  perhaps  is 
the  greatest  thing  that  home  economics  has  to  do. 

The  Pbesfdext.'  The  next  speaker  is  Dean  Catharine  J.  Mac  Kay  of 
the  Iowa  State  College. 

Food  and  Food  Administration 

By  Miss  Catharine  J.  MacKay 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  you  a  brief  report  of  the  food  ctm- 
servation  campaign  in  the  various  States,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  home 
and  as  it  is  carried  on  by  the  home  economics  departments  and  extension 
workers  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Food  Administration,  and  other  cooperative 
agencies  that  work  within  the  States. 

The  home  economics  worker  within  the  State  today  occupies  very 
much  the  position  of  the  housewife  or  homemaker  or  mother  in  the  family. 
The  housewife  has  to  deal  with  so  many  different  individualities  within  the 
family  that  she  becomes  quite  expert  in  establishing  relations  between  its 
various  members.  The  home  economics  worker  at  this  time  must  take  a 
similar  position  within  the  State. 
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While  there  are  slight  ditferenoes  in  the  plan  of  organisation  for 
development  of  the  work  within  States,  there  Is  on  the  whcde  a  similaritj 
of  organisation  which  results  in  the  utilisation  of  all  aTailable  machineiy 
for  the  extension  of  instruction  In  food  conservation.  In  general,  the  or- 
ganisation  is  based  upon  the  following  plan,  which  is  essentially  cooperative : 

1.    The  State  Food  Administrator. 

9.    The  State  Council  of  Defence. 

3.  The  Woman's  Committee  of  the  State  Council  of  Defence  with  its 
various  committees. 

4.  Tiie  Agricultural  Extension  Department  of  the  Colleges  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  home  economics  departments  and  the  home  economics  extensioa 
departments  of  the  colleges,  have  worked  with  these  organisations  to  secure 
the  most  widespread  results  in  the  development  of  intelligent  cooperation 
in  the  conservation  of  food  within  the  homes  of  the  country,  and  to  pro- 
mote an  interest  in  and  cooperation  with  the  Food  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  Through  this  organisation  we  liave 
been  able  to  secure  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  people  through  many 
agencies  In  the  community;  for  instance,  the  public  schools,  the  colleges 
and  universities,  tlie  parent-teachers'  associations,  womea^s  clul>s  and 
various  .other  organisations. 

When  war  was  declared  and  the  need  of  greater  food  production  and 
conservation  was  made  known,  an  immediate  adjustment  of  instruction  in 
foods  was  made  in  the  college  classes,  especially  along  the  lines  of  produc- 
tion and  conservation.  Furthermore,  special  classes  were  organised  with 
the  purpose  of  preparing  home  economic  students  to  be  of  service  in  their 
home  communities  on  their  return  at  the  end  of  the  spring  session.  Courses 
were  given  in  the  organisation  of  extension  classes,  boys  and  girls'  club 
work  and  canning  clubs,  with  special  training  in  the  emergency  work  which 
was  considered  necessary  at  that  time;  for  example,  food  conservation 
lessons,  special  dietary  studies,  foods  which  can  be  utilised  from  the  natural 
products  of  the  region,  preparation  of  adequate  menus,  etc  Courses  were 
provided  in  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  Department,  In  horticulture, 
gardening,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  bee  keeping,  dr3ing  and  storing  roots 
and  vegetables,  and  other  subjects  related  to  the  production  and  conserva- 
tion of  foods.  Special  courses  in  conservation  were  provided  in  the  summer 
session  for  teachers,  housekeepers  and  others  whose  work  consisted  of 
securing  and  preparing  food  supplies  for  large  or  small  household  groups. 

The  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country  sent  out  many  young  women, 
graduate  and  undergraduate,  who  were  prepared  to.  lead  in  their  com- 
munities in  the  conservation  and  production  of  food.  Later  in  the  summer, 
the  ten  lessons  sent  out  by  the  Food  Administration  were  given  to  tea<4iers 
and  groups  of  other  students.  The  research  work  in  the  colleges  related 
to  the  utilisation  of  foods  in  the  different  regions.  For  instance,  in  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin  and  elsewhere,  work  was  done  on  the  utilisation  of  l>arley 
and  other  substitute  products  for  flour. 

Splendid  work  was  done  by  the  extension  departments,  both  before 
and  after  the  passage  of  the  Food  Administration  Act  By  means  of 
demonstration  trains  at  county  and  state  fairs,  instruction  was  given  in 
the  selection  and  buying  of  foods  and  food  supplies.  Where  fair  exhituts 
were  made  efforts  were  put  forth  to  avoid  the  waste  of  the  fodd  whieh 
usually  occurs  at  such  places,  thus  giving  a  very  important  object  lesson  in 
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food  conservation.  As  a  result,  more  carefully  selected  and  smaller  ex- 
hibits have  been  shown.  Canning,  drying  and  food  preserving  campaigns 
were  organised  early  last  summer,  and  resulted  in  the  saving  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  garden  and  orchard  products.  The  campaigns  for 
fruit  drying  were  also  carried  out  by  the  horticultural  extension  depart- 
ments throughout  the  country.  Many  women  needed  to  learn  how  to  use 
the  dried  products,  which  our  forefathers  used,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  methods  of  using  them. 

The  girls'  club  work  has  been  extended  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  much  interest  has  t>een  exhibited  in  the  public  schools  and  elsewhere. 
This  wiU  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  young  women,  teaching  them 
not  only  food  conservation  but  conservation  in  general. 

Extension  classes  were  conducted  in  the  public  schools  and  specific 
classes  for  industrial  workers  were  organized  in  many  cities.  The  exten- 
sion worker  has  gone  into  the  factories  with  instruction  to  the  women  along 
the  lines  of  food  utilization  and  preparation  of  foods  for  th^  family. 
Many  factory  workers  not  only  support  themselves  but  other  members  of 
their  families,  and  they  need  to  know  how  to  spend  their  limited  incomes 
to  the  best  advantage  in  buying  food  materials. 

Proprietors  of  bakeries,  boarding  houses,  hotels,  etc.,  were  also  met 
and  conferences  were  held. 

The  extension  workers  quite  generally  carried  the  pledge  cards  with 
them  which  created  an  interest  and  secured  many  signatures. 

Special  bulletins  on  conservation,  not  only  ot  food  but  of  clothing, 
textiles  and  health  were  prepared  and  liberally  distributed.  Many  exten- 
sion departments  used  posters  illustrating  the  need  for  saving  food.  The 
daily  and  weekly  press  and  the  magazines  have  been  utilized  for  the  publi- 
cation of  prepared  material  on  food  conservation.  Not  all  of  the  material 
which  has  been  issued  has  been  prepared  by  competent  authority.  Some 
have  not  been  the  product  of  home  economics  workers. 

Most  extension  departments  have  experienced  difficulty  in  securing 
well  trained  workers.  Emphasis,  however,  has  been  laid  on  adequate  prep- 
aration for  extension  work,  and  in  most  States  slow  progress  has  been 
made  in  placing  extension  workers  in  the  field  on  account  of  shortage  of 
workers  who  were  adequately  trained.  It  is  felt  that  we  are  now  prepared 
for  better  work.    Such  opposition  as  has  been  encountered  is  dying  down. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  in  numerical  terms  the  extent  ot  the  campaign. 
Cooperation  has  been  extensive  and  the  interest  widespread  and  growing. 
The  people  understand  more  clearly  the  food  needs  of  our  own  Nation  and 
of  its  Allies.  We  are  accustomed  to  an  abundant  food  supply  and  it  is 
often  hard  to  convince  the  farming  people  of  the  need  of  economy  in  food 
consumption.    Appeals  to  their  patriotism  will  give  the  best  returns. 

The  great  need  of  the  times  has  served  to  give  to  the  home  economics 
instructors  throughout  this  country  an  "open  sesame"  into  the  homes  of 
the  people.  They  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  service.  The 
need  for  food  is  great,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  need  for  conservation 
of  other  products.  The  war  is  taking  away  the  young  men,  the  best  of  our 
country's  resources,  and  we  must  conserve  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever 
the  lives  of  the  children. 

In  view  of  the  unprecedented  demands  this  war  is  making  upon  the 
endurance  of  the  people,  g^eat  effort  must  be  made  to  cooperate  with  every 
force  at  work  to  maintain  the  standards  of  living  within  the  home,  to  pre- 
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•crvc  the  health  of  the  people,  to  conserve  the  foods,  textiles  and  other 
supplies  needed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  promote  the  social, 
religioui  and  national  life.  To  this  program  the  home  economics  workers 
of  this  country  are  dedicated,  and  for  these  purposes  they  are  ready  to  co- 
operate with  other  agencies  in  developing  knowledge  regarding  the  be^t 
welfare  of  our  homes. 

Thi  PajcsiDiNT.  The  next  speaker  is  President  C.  R.  Van  Hise  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

GOVEKNMEKTAL    RbOULATION    DuKIKG   THB    Wo«LD    WaM 

Br  C.  R.  Van  Hob 

The  program,  as  I  looked  at  it,  seemed  to  provide  for  covering  some- 
what fully,  probably  adequately,  the  question  of  food  conservation  and  the 
question  of  readjustment  of  food  programs,  and  therefore  I  have  tliougfat 
ot  considering  the  general  question  of  conservation  and  regulation. 

COMiBKVATION    BEPOaE    THE    WAS 

Some  of  us  have  forgotten,  perhaps,  that  conservation  and  regnlation 
are  not  new  questions  In  tbi^  country.  They  have  been  before  us  for  more 
than  95  years.  Wlien  a  youth,  I  used  occasionally  to  lecture  upon  the  con- 
servation of  the  mineral  resources  and  to  point  out  that  it  took  the  building 
of  the  world  to  make  these  resources,  that  they  could  not  be  added  to  by 
any  human  being,  and  that  when  they  were  exhausted  they  were  gone  for- 
ever; but  nobody  would  listen  to  me. 

I^ter,  however,  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  President,  the  question 
ot  conservation  was  taken  up  by  him.  Almost  immediately,  as  the  result 
of  the  dramatic  bringing  together  of  the  governors  of  the  States  for  tlie 
consideration  of  our  natural  resources  from  all  points  of  view,  it  was 
appreciated  that  there  would  be  a  shortage  of  some  in  the  not  distant 
future.  At  once  conservation  was  adopted  by  all  political  parties  and  was 
accepted  as  a  national  policy.  However,  while  that  conservation  movement 
persisted  for  a  number  of  years,  and  there  were  conservation  conmussions 
organised  in  most  of  the  States  and  a  vast  amount  of  work  was  accom- 
plished which  I  cannot  attempt  to  cover  this  afternoon,  interest  in  the 
subject  had  somewhat  waned  before  the  war;  at  least,  the  subject  was  less 
talked  about. 

REGUU^TIOK    BEFOBE    THE    WAB 

Just  as  there  has  been  a  conservation  movement  which  has  been  a 
continuous  growth,  there  has  been  a  regulation  movement  which  has  gone 
back  for  a  long  time.  It  is  known  to  most  of  you  that  when  it  was  pointed 
out  some  25  years  ago  or  thereabouts  that  the  public  utilities  are  a  special 
form  of  property  which  made  them  properly  subject  to  regulation,  tlie 
doctrine  was  denounced  as  socialistic.  It  required  a  long,  hard  fight  to 
establish  the  principles  that  public  utilities  are  subject  to  government 
regulations.  That,  to  the  younger  of  you  men  and  women,  seems  an  axiom 
of  political  economy,  but  the  older  ones  here  will  remember  the  struggle 
required  to  establish  it. 

Still  more  recently,  the  question  came  up  of  the  regulation  of  foods 
and  drugs.    We  used  to  rely  upon  competition  to  secure  quality.     It  was 
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the  theory  that  the  house  that  sold  only  pure  drugs  and  wholesome  foods 
would  be  the  one  that  would  succeed;  and  yet  we  used  to  buy,  as  pure 
honey,  that  which  was  wholly  innocent  of  having  had  anything  to  do  with  a 
bee,  and  boneless  chicken  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 

Again,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  label  should  correspond  with 
the  product,  the  idea  was  denounced  as  being  quite  subversive  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  unrestrained  trade.  You  will  remember  the  fury  of  the  struggle 
before  Congress  before  it  was  settled,  that  a  commodity,  so  far  as  foods 
and  drugs  are  concerned  at  least,  must  not  be  falsely  branded. 

These  two  regulatory  movements  to  a  certain  extent  are  in  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  control  by  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  competition. 
Their  adoption  was  accomplished  only  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle. 

SHORTAGE    OF   COMMODITIES  AKD   RI8IKO   PRICES 

The  United  States  has  heretofore  produced  more  than  we  needed  of 
almost  every  fundamental  product.  Of  course,  we  knew  that  sometimes  in 
China,  Japan  and  India,  the  people  were  hungry,  but  it  never  occurred  to 
us  that  in  the  United  States  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  carefully  to 
conserve  food. 

Just  as  we  could  produce  a  surplus  of  food,  so  before  the  war  we  were 
able  to  produce  steel  in  excess  of  the  home  demand;  indeed  we  were  able 
to  produce  almost  every  really  fundamental  commodity,  with  the  exception 
of  sugar,  in  quantities  greater  than  necessary  to  meet  our  own  needs.  Of 
course  there  were  imported  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  commonly  considered  essential; 
and  also  luxuries  in  great  quantities. 

Then  there  came  on  this  world  war.  Thirty  millions  of  men  in  Europe 
were  taken  out  of  productive  industry  and  put  into  war  vocations.  Within 
a  year  after  the  war  began  it  appeared  that  there  was  going  to  be  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  our  products,  both  raw  and  manufactured.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  were  unable  to  produce  as  much  as  was  required  to 
meet  our  home  demands  and  those  of  the  markets  abroad.  Furthermore, 
after  we  became  involved  as  partners  with  the  Allies,  it  became  just  as 
much  our  duty  to  provide  them  with  the  essentials  to  carry  on  the  war, 
including  food,  as  it  was  to  provide  ourselves. 

Under  these  circumstances  prices  went  skyward — doubled,  trebled, 
quadrupled,  for  many  commodities.  There  is  no  definite  relation  between 
the  excess  demand  and  the  increase  in  prices.  For  no  commodity,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  ascertain,  is  the  excess  demand  greater  than  40  percent.  For 
coal,  a  commodity  in  which  the  shortage  is  acute,  an  increase  of  30  percent 
over  last  year  beyond  our  normal  production  would  meet  all  needs  at  home 
and  abroad.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  prices  have  gone  up  two, 
three  or  fourfold.  Therefore,  under  control  by  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, it  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  definite  ratio  between  ex- 
cess demand  and  the  amount  that  the  price  may  be  increased.  The  prices 
of  foods  are  advanced;  the  employees  must  have  higher  pay  because  of  the 
increase  cost  of  food;  the  raw  materials  for  manufactured  articles  arc 
advanced;  the  manufacturer  charges  a  higher  price  for  his  articles  because 
he  must  pay  more  for  his  labor  and  an  increased  price  for  his  raw  materials. 
The  jobber  and  the  retailer  did  likewise.  At  each  successive  stage  the 
advance  of  prices  is  made  sufficient  to  cover  the  increased  cost  and  an 
additional  increment  is  placed  on  top.    The  cycle  thus  completed  is  begun 
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•gain  with  food ;  and  the  circle  once  more  is  gone  around.  The  second  c^de 
completed,  the  conditions  are  right  for  a  third  cycle;  and  so  on  indeftnitdy, 
with  the  result  that  prices  rose  beyond  all  reason,  like  a  spiral  ascending 
to  the  sky. 

lEGUUkTOar    MEASUMES    XBCEaSABT 

To  remedy  the  situation  the  President  asked  Congress  for  one  regulatory 
measure  after  another.  The  crisis  was  such  that  these  requests  have  all 
been  met.  Tlie  result  is  a  most  amasing  series  of  regulatory  enactments. 
These  are  as  follows  ^— The  Food  and  Fuel  Administration  Act,  the  Shipping 
Act,  the  Espionage  Act,  the  Trading-wlth-thc-Enemy  Act,  and  tiie  Priority 
Act  And  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  Federal  Court  have  instituted 
regulatory  measures  without  congressional  action. 

It  is  my  purpose  very  briefly  and  Inadequatdy  to  sunmiarise  some  of 
the  things  which  have  been  done  under  these  regulatory  measures  and,  fol- 
lowing such  summary,  to  discuss  the  principles  involved.  All  of  the  meas- 
ures enacted  by  Congress  grant  the  powers  to  the  President  These  he 
has  in  some  cases  at  first  exercised,  but  later  delegated  them  to  agencies 
created  as  authorized  by  the  acts.  After  such  agents  have  been  created, 
the  President  has  issued  proclamations  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  several  agencies.  In  the  succeeding  pages, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  no  discrimination  is  made  between  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  by  the  President  directly  and  their  exercise  by  his  agents. 

THE    FOOD    ADMIXinmATIOK    ACT 

Under  the  Food  Administration  Act,  the  President  appointed  Herbert 
Hoover,  Food  Administrator.  The  latter  organized  the  food  administration. 
A  licensing  system  has  been  introduced  for  *all  essential  commodities. 
Manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  other  distributors  are  required  to  take  out 
a  license  in  order  to  conduct  their  business.  Under  the  terms  of  these 
licenses,  hoarding  and  speculation  are  to  be  eliminated  and  only  fair  and 
reasonable  profits  or  charges  are  to  be  made  for  services  rendered.  Thus 
the  charge  which  the  miller  may  make  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  and 
the  margin  which  the  jobber  may  take  for  its  distribution  are  definitely 
Umited. 

The  law  confines  the  control  of  the  Food  Adminstratlon  to  the  sone 
between  the  original  producers,  that  is,  the  farmers  and  the  farmers' 
associations  and  the  retailers  with  a  business  less  than  $100,000  per  annum. 
The  manufacturers  and  the  wholesalers  are  directly  reached  by  regulation; 
the  farmers  and  retailers  only  indirectly.  While  the  base  price  of  the 
producer  is  not  controlled,  intermediate  additions  are,  so  that  the  product 
reaches  the  retailers  with  only  a  fair  increment  added  to  the  price  of  the 
producer.  The  public  is  informed  in  regard  to  the  price  which  the  retailer 
pays  and  what  would  be  a  fair  price  which  he  should  charge. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  the  regulation  of  prices  is  the  control  of 
distribution.  The  Food  Administration  decides  upon  the  amount  of  the 
essential  commodities  which  go  abroad  and  to  what  country  they  are  to 
go.  Not  only  so,  but  he  controls  the  home  distribution,  and,  if  advisable, 
even  to  the  extent  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  commodities  are  used 
and  the  amount. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Food  Administration,  the  skyward 
movement  of  prices  has  been  checked,  and  for  some  of  the  most  essential 
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commodities  such  as  wheat,  the  product  of  wheat  flour  and  bread,  there 
have  been  reductions  in  price.  Furthermore,  prices  have  been  stabilised. 
Dealing  in  futures  for  the  most  essential  products  has  been  prohibited  and 
hoarding  and  speculation  prevented. 

THE    FUEL    ADMIN I8TRATI0V     LAW 

One  section  of  tiic  food  administration  act  authorized  the  control  of 
fuel.  Under  this  section  the  President  appointed  H.  A.  Garfield,  Fuel 
Administrator.  The  maximum  price  of  each  kind  of  coal  and  coke  at  its 
source  has  been  fixed.  Moreover,  the  margins  which  are  allowed  to  the 
jobbers  and  to  the  retailers  have  been  limited,  and  thus  the  price  of  coal 
to  the  consumer  has  been  controlled.  Therefore  for  coal,  the  price  control 
occupies  the  full  field  rather  than  the  zone  between  thQ  producer  and  the 
retailer  as  in  the  case  of  wheat. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  also  controlled  wage  contracts  with  the 
miners.  When  a  considerable  advance  of  wages  was  approved,  it  was 
made  a  part  of  the  contract  that  the  miners  should  be  penalised  $1  a  day  if 
they  declined  to  work  or  ceased  to  work  during  the  time  the  contracts  into 
which  they  had  entered  remained  In  force. 

The  distribution  of  coal  and  'coke  has  been  controlled  as  completely 
as  the  price..  The  coal  has  gone  for  the  purposes  and  to  the  various  dis- 
tricts in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  The 
amoimt  of  coal  which  goes  abroad  is  also  controlled.  Thus  the  amount 
assigned  to  Canada  is  the  quantity  received  last  year  plus  the  same  per- 
centage of  increase  as  that  obtained  by  the  United  States.  . 

Had  the  Fuel  Administration  so  decided,  it  would  have  been  possible 
under  the  law  for  the  Government  to  become  the  exclusive  buyer  and  seller 
of  the  coal  for  the  country.  Had  this  method  been  used,  the  coal  mined 
would  have  been  sold  to  the  Fuel  Administrator  by  the  operator  at  a  fair 
profit.  The  coal  then  his  property  would  have  been  pooled  and  sold  at 
prices  dependent  upon  its  value  taking  into  account  its  thermal  power  and 
other  qualities  and  its  position  in  the  country  in  regard  to  the  freight.  The 
prices  fixed  would  have  been  sufficient  to  cover  its  cost  including  that  of 
administration. 

THE    SHIPPING   BOARD   AND   EMERGENCY   FLEET    CORPORATION    BOARDS 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  requisitioned  all  cargo  ships 
and  tankers  registered  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  not  less  than 
9,500  tons  total  dead  weight  capacity,  and  all  passenger  steamers  of  not 
less  than  9,500  tons  gross  register.  These  vessels,  thus  requisitioned,  have 
in  general  been  leased  to  the  companies  which  before  have  been  operating 
them,  the  companies  receiving  a  definite  compensation  based,  for  freight 
boats  upon  dead  ^weight  ton  capacity,  and  for  passenger  vessels  upon  the 
number  of  passengers  which  they  can  carry.  The  vessels  are  to  sail  on 
the  routes  and  carry  goods  as  determined  by  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Shipping  Board  also  exercises  the  control  of  interstate  commerce 
by  water,  its  powers  being  analogous  for  water  transportation  to  those 
which  have  been  exercised  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
regard  to  railroads.  However,  the  powers  of  the  Shipping  Board  extend 
beyond  those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  that  the  Board  is 
allowed  to  approve  any  agreement  between  common  carriers  by  water  con- 
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cerning  rates,  accommodatioiis,  pooling,  limited  sailings,  and  other  arrange- 
ments ;  and  all  agreements  thus  approved  by  the  Board  are  exempt  from  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law  and  its  amendments. 

Under  the  Shipping  Board,  there  has  been  organised  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,000.  This  corporation 
has  requisitioned  all  the  shipyards  of  the  United  States  and  all  the  ships 
under  construction.  The  ships  will  be  completed  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  the  Fleet  Corporation.  The  actual  operation  of  the  yards 
and  tlie  finishing  of  the  ships  remain  with  the  corporations  and  persons 
who  previously  had  them  in  charge,  but  the  compensation  which  they  are 
to  receive  is  upon  the  basis  of  a  fair  profit,  which  is  decided  by  the  Fleet 
Corporation. 

The  Fleet  Corporation  is  also  engaged  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  the  con- 
struction of  additional  ship  building  plants  and  in  the  construction  of  new 
ships.  This  work  is  largely  done  not  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  itself,  but 
under  contract.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  announced  that 
the  actual  building  program  under  contract  embraces  more  than  8,000,000 
tons,  dead  weight  capacity. 

TH%   E8PI0KAGE    ACT  AKD  THE   TEA  DING- WIT  H-THE -EKE  MY  ACT 

lender  the  Espionage  Act  and  the  Trading-with-the-Enemy  Act  all 
exports  and  imports  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  President  with 
authority  to  delegate  his  power.  The  control  of  exports  was  first  exer- 
cised by  the  Exports  Council,  later  by  the  Exports  Administrative  Board. 
This  power  still  later  passed  to  the  War  Trade  Boards  and  there  was  added 
the  control  of  imports.  Others  have  been  issued  so  that  at  the  present 
time  the  exportation  and  importation  of  all  commodities  of  importance  are 
completely  controlled.  The  exportation  of  some  is  altogether  prohibited 
and  others  prohibited  except  to  our  Associates  in  war.  Imports  are  likewise 
controlled  in  an  appropriate  fashion.  Trade  is  altogether  prohibited  with 
the  enemy  or  ally  of  the  enemy  and  with  some  1,600  firms  in  neutral 
countries. 

These  regulations  are  exercised  through  licenses ;  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  exportation  or  importation  of  goods  except  by  those  who  have  licenses 
approving  the  particular  transactions. 

THE  PBioarrr  ADicnnsTBATioK  act* 

The  Priority  Administration  is  organized  under  the  Priority  Act.  This 
enactment  compels  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  to  handle  all  the 
transportation  business  of  the  country  as  the  President  directs.  Under  the 
Act  the  President  appointed  Judge  Robert  S.  Lovett,  Priority  Adminis- 
trator. In  his  work  the  Administrator  has  had  the  cooperation  of  the 
carriers,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  of  the  other  special 
war  administrations. 

The  Priority  Administration  has  given  a  number  of  special  orders  for 
preference  in  shipment,  and  finally  has  issued  a  general  priority  order, 
which  indicates  the  precise  preference  in  handling  the  commodities  which 
are  necessary  directly  to  carry  on  the  war  or  indirectly  to  support  the 
carrying  on  of  the  war,  such  as  food,  feed  and  fuel.    In  short,  the  railroads 


*The  Btatement  made  under  this  headiner  was  correct  at  the  time  the  addreoa 
was  given  (November.  1017).  The  entire  situation  has  been  changed  by  the  gov- 
ernment's  taking   over  the   railroads. 
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must  first  provide  for  all  of  these  needs  in  the  order  prescribed,  ranging 
from  steam  railroad  fuel  through  foods,  to  fuel  necessary  for  domestic 
purposes,  the  public  utilities,  and  for  essential  manufactories,  etc.  Only 
after  these  needs  of  transportation  as  provided  for  can  the  railroads  handle 
other  business. 

In  obeying  the  directions  of  the  Priority  Administration,  the  railroads 
are,  by  the  terms  of  the  Priority  Act,  freed  from  the  penalties  of  the 
Sherman  and  other  antitrust  laws. 

THB  WAm  IKDU8TKIE8  BOARD 

The  War  Industries  Board  is  a  creation  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  At  the  request  of  this  board  the  producers  agreed  to  maximum 
prices  for  copper  and  for  the  more  important  forms  of  iron  and  steeL 
The  prices  fixed  are  the  same  throughout  the  country,  except  such  allow- 
ances as  are  made  for  differentials  due  to  freight,  etc.  Since  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply,  the  maximum  prices  is  the  price  which  obtains.  There- 
fore producers  of  copper,  iron  and  steel  sell  at  definite  prices  without 
regard  to  who  is  the  purchaser.  Competition  in  prices  is  completely  elimi- 
nated. 

These  agreements  have  been  approved  by  the  President.  They  have, 
therefore,  the  sanction  of  the  law  so  far  as  the  purchases  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  concerned,  since  Section  120  of  the  National  Defense  Act  author- 
izes the  President  to  fix  the  price  of  all  commodities  for  the  Government 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  agreement  upon  prices  for 
copper,  iron  and  steel  paid  by  the  public  have  no  warrant  in  congressional 
action. 

The  prices  are  large  reductions  from  those  which  obtained  before  the 
agreements  were  made,  but  are  much  higher  and  in  many  cases  at  least 
twice  as  high  as  thosS  which  prevailed  in  the  pre-war  period. 

Also,  by  the  request  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  manufacturers 
have  agreed  to  a  definite  order  of  preference.  Under  this  priority  agree- 
ment, first  are  to  come  war  orders;  second,  those  which  are,  while  not 
directly  for  the  war,  of  public  interest  and  essential  to  the  national  wel- 
fare; and  third,  unessential  commodities.  Each  manufacturer  obtains  pef- 
mlssion  to  the  War  Industries  Board  to  execute  any  order,  and  further 
executes  its  orders  in  accordance  with  the  preference  rules  of  the  Board. 

Thus  the  War  Industries  Board  through  request  has  secured  not  only 
the  agreement  of  the  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the  prices  of  steel,  iron 
and  copper,  but  the  preference  in  which  the  work  is  done.  The  steel  and 
copper  businesses  are  regulated  to  a  large  extent  in  the  same  manner  as 
food  and  fuel  are  controlled  in  consequence  of  Congressional  enactment. 

REGULATION     BY    THE     FEDERAL     COURT 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  the  direction  of  Congress  inves- 
tigated the  print  paper  business  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  control 
of  this  industry  should  be  taken  over  and  operated  by  the  Government 
during  the  war,  and  so  recommended.  Action  by  Congress  upon  this 
recommendation  is  pending. 

In  the  meantime  the  Attorney  General  brought  suit  against  the  News 
Print  Manufacturers  Association  under  the  anti-trust  laws.  The  suit  was 
not  contested  and  the  court  issued  a  comprehensive  order  that  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  should  be  dissolved.    The  association  and  a  number 
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of  iU  officers  were  fined.  At  the  same  time  this  was  done,  the  court  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  each  of  the  firms  making  up  the  association,  some 
40  in  number,  in  regard  to  the  maximum  prices  which  should  be  paid 
for  the  different  kinds  of  print  paper  for  a  period  of  three  months,  and 
after  that  term  delegated  the  same  authority  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  the  end  of  the  war  and  thr^  months  thereafter. 

All  the  members  of  the  dissolved  association  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  court  to  execute  this  agreement  The  manufacturers  agreed  with 
the  court  in  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices  throughout  the  country.  Since, 
however,  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  the  supply,  these  maximum  prices  are 
in  fact  the  prices  everywhere  paid. 

Thus  by  court  action,  without  any  change  of  the  law,  the  same  results 
are  reached  for  the  control  of  prices  of  paper  as  are  reached  by  the  Food 
and  Fuel  Administrations  concerning  food  and  coal  in  consequence  of  the 
law  and  by  the  War  Industries  Board  for  the  control  of  prices  of  copper, 
iron  and  steel.  The  reason  given  by  the  court  for  the  exercise  of  this 
authority  was,  that  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  the  United  States, 
it  was  desirable  that  some  adjustment  of  the  controversy  be  made. 

BIOULATOIT  SCEASriBS  AND  THV   AKTITKUffr  LAWS 

The  facts  presented  show  that  for  food,  fuel,  copper,  iron,  steel,  paper, 
and  transportation  by  land  and  water,  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Sherman  and  other  antitrust  laws  are  directly  contravened. 

The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Sherman  Act  are  that  trade  is  controlled 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  that  in  manufacture  and  transporta- 
tion all  are  on  an  equal  footing.  Commodities  are  freely  to  flow  as  re- 
quired by  competition.  If  there  is  a  shortage,  the  highest  bidder  will  have 
his  necessary  needs  met  There  must  be  no  cooperation  in  distribution. 
The  common  carriers  must  show  no  discrimination  in  goods.  If  there  is 
cross  freight,  this  is  immaterial.  The  carrier  must  ship  the  goods  as 
asked  by  the  shipper. 

Everyone  of  these  principles  is  directly  violated  under  the  control  ex- 
ercised through  the  war  measures.  Prices  instead  of  being  variable  are 
the  same  for  the  same  commodity  at  the  same  locality.  For  wheat  the  price 
is  to  be  neither  higher  nor  lower  than  that  fixed  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. For  fuel,  copper,  iron  and  steel,  only  maximum  prices  are  fixed; 
but  since  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  the  maximum  prices  are  those 
in  fact  everywhere  paid.  The  difference  in  prices  for  a  commodity  at 
different  localities  is  only  that  necessary  to  compensate  for  freight  dif- 
ferentials and  other  conditions. 

In  the  matter  of  distribution,  commodities  do  not  go  to  the  highest 
bidders  but  to  the  persons  and  places  indicated  by  the  control.  The  wheat 
and  sugar  remain  at  home  and  are  sent  abroad  in  proportions  decided  by 
the  Food  Administration.  Fuel  is  furnished  to  the  Government  and  to 
corporations  and  individuals  as  decided  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  Cop- 
per, iron  and  steel  are  first  to  go  directly  to  war  purposes,  then  to  pur- 
poses which  are  indirectly  to  assist  in  the  war,  and  only  what  is  left  may 
go  to  unessential  industries. 

If  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  best  furthered  by  so  doing,  commodi- 
ties are  sent  abroad.  If  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  curtail  the  home 
consumption,  this  is  done.  The  control  of  exports  and  imports  through 
licenses  is  completely  in  charge  of  the  War  Trade  Board.    The  common 
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carriers  instead  of  handling  goods  without  discrimination  must  handle  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  cross  freights  and  in  the  order  which  the 
priority  board  indicates. 

In  short,  there  is  governmental  control  of  many  phases  of  industry 
and  commerce  for  a  number  of  the  most  essential  commodities. 

By  express  act,  any  form  of  cooperation  in  shipping  which  meets 
the  approval  of  the  Shipping  Board,  even  to  the  extent  of  pooling,  is 
exempted  from  the  antitrust  laws.  The  same  is  true  for  the  railroads 
acting  in  accordance  with  orders  of  the  Priority  Administration.  No  such 
express  exemption  is  made  for  the  agreements  in  regard  to  food  and  fuel. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  for  these  commodities  the  enactments  of  the 
food  and  fuel  laws  by  Congress  may  be  construed  as  repealing  the  antitrust 
acts  so  far  as  the  particular  authority  of  these  laws  goes.  Thus  the  fixing 
of  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  control  of  wheat  as  a  government  monopoly 
are  authorised  by  law  enacted  later  than  the  Sherman  and  other  antitrust 
acts;  and  they,  therefore,  in  effect  repeal  these  laws  as  far  as  these  transac- 
tions are  concerned. 

However,  for  the  transactions  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  there  is 
no  express  law  authorizing  the  copper,  iron  and  steel  men  to  agree  upon 
prices  and  to  recognize  priority.  This  board  makes  requests  rather  than 
issues  orders.  The  price  fixing  is  by  agreement.  These  agreements  may 
have  the  sanction  of  law  by  implication, -so  far  as  the  purchases  are  by  the 
Government  under  Section  120  of  the  National  Defense  Act.  But  it  is  clear 
that  in  agreeing  upon  prices  for  the  public,  the  copper,  iron  and  steel  men 
are  violating  the  anti-trust  laws;  and  they  are  so  doing  by  request  of  the 
War  fndustries  Board,  an  instrument  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 

IXCONGHUITY  OF  THE   REGULATORY   MEASURES  AND  THE   ANTITRUST  ACTS 

At  the  very  same  time  these  agreements  are  being  made  and  are  in 
force,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  charged  with  violating  the  antitrust  laws  by  cooperation 
in  controlling  prices.  Even  if  the  charges  are  fully  sustained,  they  do  not 
go  so  far  as  the  cooperation  of  the  copper,  iron  and  steel  men  in  response 
to  the  request  of  the  government.  Is  this  not  indeed  an  extraordinary 
anomaly? 

If  the  Steel  Corporation  is  dissolved  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prosecution  of  the  Attorney  General,  this  dissolution  will 
be  caused  by  actions  less  in  violation  of  the  law  than  those  which  the  Steel 
Corporation  has  subsequently  done  at  the  request  of  the  War  Industries 
Board. 

But  the  most  curious  anomaly  of  all  is  that  in  regard  to  book  paper. 
The  manufacturers  of  book  paper  are  indicted  for  price  fixing.  The  or- 
ganization under  indictment  is  dissolved  and 'several  of  its  members  are 
fined.  The  court  itself  then  enters  into  a  contract  with  these  same  manu- 
facturers to  fix  for  three  months  the  maximum  price  for  print  paper  at 
somewhat  lower  rates  than  those  fixed  by  the  combination  itself.  'The  con- 
tract grants  authority  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  continue  max- 
imum price  fixing  throughout  the  war  and  three  months  thereafter. 

REGULATORY    MEASURES    BENEFICIAL 

Few  I  suppose  will  question  that  the  regulatory  measures  authorized 
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by  law  and  those  taken,  without  such  authority,  have  been  not  only  a  benefit 
to  the  people  but  essential  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  They 
have  resulted  in  checking  the  enhancement  of  prices  for  essential  com- 
modities which,  before  these  regulatory  measures  were  enforced,  were  sail- 
ing skyward.  Not  only  have  rising  prices  been  checked,  but  for  many  of 
the  commodities  they  have  been  reduced — for  food,  fuel  and  paper,  moder- 
ately; and  for  copper,  iron  and  steel,  largely.  Also  great  economies  have 
resulted  from  dividing  orders  among  the  different  plants  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  does  the  work  for  which  it  is  best  fitted  and  nearest  the  location 
at  which  the  commodity  will  be  used.  Vast  additional  economies  have 
come  from  operating  the  carriers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  cross 
freights  and  thus  lessen  congestion. 

The  diversion  of  the  wheat  for  export  to  the  South  instead  of  through 
tlie  congested  centers  of  the  North  and  the  East  at  a  time  when  the  trans- 
portational  facilities  of  the  country  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  is  a  vast 
economic  gain.  Also  the  diversion  of  the  coal  to  the  upper  lake  ports  in 
advance  of  the  closing  of  navigation  has  prevented  great  hardships  which 
otherwise  would  have  beeen  inevitable. 

Thus  the  majority  of  people  will  agree  that  the  autlioriied  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  the  exemptions  from  these  laws  by  impIicatioD, 
the  ignoring  of  them  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  the  action  of  the 
Court  in  enforcing  them  against  the  manufacturers  and  itself  violating 
them,  have  all  been  beneficial. 

aXCONCIUATION    OP    AXOMAUBS 

But  the  question  arises  whether  aU  of  these  anomalies  can  be  recon- 
ciled. The  answer  is  yes.  Amend  the  first  section  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act,  which  forbids  restraint  of  trade  through  combination  and  con- 
tract or  by  monopoly,  by  adding  the  clauses,  "^he  restraint  of  trade  meant 
by  this  act  is  that  restraint  of  trade  which  is  detrimental  to  the  public 
welfare;  and  the  presumption  is  that  any  restraint  of  trade  is  thus  detri- 
mental and  to  l)ecome  legal  must  be  approved  by  an  appropriate  govern- 
mental agency."  Without  special  exceptions,  if  this  amendment  were  made, 
it  would  legalize  the  cooperation  of  shipping,  the  cooperation  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  actions  of  the  Fuel  and  Food  Administrations,  the  War 
Industries  Board,  and  the  Federal  Court. 

The  facts  presented  show  that  cooperation  by  combination,  contract  or 
monopoly  may  be  beneficial  or  detrimental.  Too  frequently,  when  the  con- 
trol of  the  market  and  monopoly  have  been  in  private  hands  without  regu- 
lation, it  has  been  detrimental;  indeed  so  detrimental  that  this  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  antitrust  laws.  When  the  control  of  the  market  or 
monopoly  is,  however  subject  to  governmental  regulation,  it  may  he  highly 
beneficial;  not  only  beneficial,  but  at  a  time  of  war,  al>solutely  essentiaL 
The  sanction,  as  far  as  public  opinion  is  concerned,  of  all  of  the  regulatory 
measures  in  regard  to  ships,  railroads,  food,  fuel,  copper,  iron,  steel  and 
paper,  is  that  they  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  people  and  have  been  essential 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  There  would  have  been  no  ques- 
tion about  the  legality  and  propriety  of  these  acts,  had  the  Sherman  Act 
been  amended  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made. 
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THE    CONTINUATION    OP  EEGULATION    AFTER  THB    WAR 

All  the  regolatoiy  measures  considered  are  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  or  for  a  limited  period  thereafter.  If  no  actionals  taken  by  Congress 
they  will  expire  at  ranging  intervals  following  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

FUTUBE   REGULATION    TO   BE    BASED    UPON    THE    I'UBUC   INTEREST 

The  regulatory  laws  discussed  are  all  based  upon  the  war  powers  of 
Congress.  In  each  one  of  them  it  is  declared  that  the  act  Is  necessary  for 
the  public  security  and  defense.  If  they  are  to  be  continued  after  the  war, 
it  must  be  upon  the  basis  that  the  matters  with  which  they  are  affected  with 
a  public  interest;  that  is,  the  regulation  if  continued  must  be  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  applies  to  the  public  utilities.  Many  of  the  utilities 
have  received  special  privileges  involving  franchises;  but  irrespective  of 
this,  it  is  well  established  that  regulation  may  be  applied  to  any  business 
which  is  affected  with  a  public  interest.  This  goes  back  to  the  grain 
elevator  case,  in  which  this  broad  principle  was  definitely  settled.  Can 
anyone  doubt  that  the  business  of  an  organisation  which  controls  half  of 
the  iron  ore  resources  of  the  country,  a  large  percentage  of  the  coking 
coal,  and  manufactures  half  of  the  iron  and  steel  of  the  Nation  is  affected 
with  a  public  interest?  Or  that  the  same  is  true  of  dealing  in  the  most 
fundamental  food  commodities,  such  as  wheat,  sugar,  meats  and  fats? 
Therefore  undoubtedly  Congress  has  the  power  to  continue  the  regulatory 
measures  after  the  war.  This  then  raises  the  question  should  they  be 
allowed  to  expire  or  be  continued.  The  obvious  general  answer  is  that  so 
far  as  they  will  be  beneficial  to  the  public  they  should  be  continued,  but 
so  far  as  they  will  be  detrimental  they  should  terminate.  The  difficillty 
will  be  in  indicating  those  measures  which  under  normal  conditions  will  be 
beneficial  and  those  that  will  be  detrimental.  In  considering  their  prob- 
lem, there  are  certain  general  considerations  which  should  have  weight. 

REGULATION  NECESSARY  TO  MEET  FOREIGN  COMPBTmON 

It  is  certain  that,  following  the  war,  combination  abroad  will  be  gen- 
eral. Already  Germany  is  considering  buying  and  selling  nationally;  and 
whether  or  not  she  decides  to  do  this  as  a  direct  governmental  activity, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  trading  by  Germany  in  any  commodity  will 
be  done,  if  not  through  a  single  corporation,  at  least  through  such  a  limited 
number  that  they  will  perfectly  cooperate  in  their  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 

Furthermore,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  cooperation  will  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  her  allies.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  certain 
that  any  attempt  to  meet  Germany  in  world  trade  through  the  individual- 
istic metliod  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  cannot  have  the  highest 
success.  If  we  do  not  meet  Germany's  competition  by  national  organiza- 
tion as  efficient  as  her  own,  we  may  as  well  at  once  concede  that  Germany 
will  gain  a  predominant  position  for  those  industries  for  which  she  has 
adequate  resources. 

Already  this  has  been  appreciated  by  Congress;  and  there  is  now  in 
conference  the  Webb  bill  which,  if  enacted,  will  permit  cooperation  In 
foreign  trade.  This  bill  proposes  to  remove  the  handicap  in  selling  goods 
abroad;  and  this  is  in  the  right  direction.  It  does  not,  -however,  permit 
cooperation  in  production  witliin  the  United  States;  whereas  such  coopera- 
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tion  through  cartels  is  legal  in  Germany.  This  powerful  advantage  Ger- 
many will  retain.  But  if  to  meet  this  situation  it  be  decided  to  permit 
cooperation  within  the  United  States,  regulation  is  inerftmble.  If  iadostry 
and  commerce  are  freed  from  the  restraints  and  penalties  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  there  must  be  governmental  agencies  that  shall  see  ttuit  advan- 
tage is  not  taken  of  the  public  In  consequence  of  this  fact 

COVTIKUAKCI    OF  EEOUUiTIOK    TO    XBBT    WlBDi   OF   ALUES 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  question  of  continuing  regulation 
which  requires  consideration.  For  a  considerable  period  after  the  war, 
the  demand  for  food, and  other  essentials  will  be  excessive.  The  cereal 
production  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  has  declined  alarmingly 
during  the  war,  because  of  lack  of  fertilisers  and  insufficient  labor.  Their 
herds  are  greatly  depleted.  These  tendencies  will  continue  throughout  the 
war  so  that  their  agricultural  production  will  become  even  smaller.  It  is 
probable  that  for  a  long  time,  possibly  for  several  years,  we  may  have 
an  insufficient  surplus  even  to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  our  Associates 
in  war;  indeed  it  is  little  short  of  certain  that  this  will  be  true  for  a  num- 
ber of  commodities. 

Shall  we  rexert  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  under  competitloii, 
and  allow  goods  to  be  exported  in  unlimited  quantities  and  without  pref- 
erence? 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  others  will  make;  but,  for  myself,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  necessities  of  the  Allies  must  be  met  not  only  during  the 
war,  but  for  a  sufficient  period  after  the  war  so  that  their  agricultare  and 
industries  may  be  rehabilitated;  especially  as  such  rehabilitation  in  Bel- 
gium, northern  France  and  Serbia  is  largely  necessary  because  of  ruthless 
and  unnecessary  destruction  of  property  on  a  vast  scale  by  the  Central 
Powers  and  because  of  heavy  drafts  upon  their  financial  resources  wholly 
unwarranted  by  international  law. 

If  the  country  accepts  the  answer  suggested,  it  will  require  at  the 
least  that  exports  be  controlled.  Also  If  I  am  correct  in  believing  that  the 
demands  for  essential  commodities  after  the  close  of  the  war  will  exceed 
the  supply,  the  control  of  prices  must  continue,  otherwise  there  will  be 
another  period  of  runaway  prices;  and  with  the  present  base  from  which 
it  would  start,  this  is  not  to  be  considered. 

COXTl NUANCE    OF   BEGULATIOX    WILL   AVOID   GOVEENMEXT   OWXEKSHIP 

No  thoughtful  man  can  doubt,  whether  or  not  he  believes  in  the  exten- 
sion of  regulation,  that  great  economic  changes  are  inevitable  following  the 
war.  The  growth  of  the  socialistic  group,  heretofore  mainly  confined  to 
other  countries,  will  expand  in  the  United  States.  Experiments  on  a 
gigantic  scale  of  public  control  and  even  public  operation  of  manufacture 
and  commerce  have  been  made  in  European  countries  engaged  in  the  war 
and  of  less  magnitude  in  the  United  States.  Also  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  in  many  directions,  under  the  system  of  cooperation,  efficiency  and 
economy  have  been  very  greatly  increased  and  unnecessary  wastes  reduced. 
With  the  mighty  burden  of  the  war  debts  upon  us  it  will  be  absolut^y 
necessary  to  continue  this  efficiency  and  economy.  Therefore  in  advocating 
the  continuance  of  the  use  of  the  principle  of  regulation  for  those  funda- 
mental commodities  essential  to  the  very  life  of  the  people  or  in  the  legal 
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phrase  vested  with  a  public  interest,  I  believe  I  am  advocating  the  policy 
by  which  we  may  escape  government  ownership  and  operation. 

For  my  part  I  am  very  reluctant  to  see  the  management  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  government  bureaucracy. 
The  emergency  situation,  due  to  our  unpreparedness,  when  we  entered  the 
war,  was  met  in  large  measure  by  the  voluntary  service  to  the  government 
of  thousands  of  our  ablest  men  from  business  and  many  other  walks  of 
life.  Under  the  extraordinary  stress  of  the  Nation,  incited  by  highly 
patriotic  motives,  they  have  left  their  private  affairs  and  have  taken  posi- 
tions wherever  the  country  called.  Their  service  is  unbought.  They  are 
exerting  their  utmost  energy  for  our  country,  and  this  will  continue  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  But  when  the  war  ends,  they  will  rightly  return  to 
their  own  affairs.  They  will  not  become  a  permanent  pari  of  government 
bureaus. 

Heretofore,  agriculture,  industry  and  conmierce  have  been  under  the 
leadership  of  able  men  who  have  reached  their  positions  as  a  result  of  the 
competition  of  ability.  The  citadel  of  defense  of  private  property  is  that 
the  system  develop  initiative  and  energy.  These  qualities  give  large 
rewards  to  the  men  possessing  them.  The  central  point  at  which  private 
property  is  attacked  is  that  strong  men  use  their  powers  for  their  own 
ends.  The  captains  of  industry  have  too  often  exercised  their  control 
without  sufficient  regard  to  the  public  interest. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  that  property  remain  in  private  hands  and 
that  exceptional  initiative  and  energy  have  exceptional  reward,  but  that  so 
far  as  business  and  industry  are  vested  with  a  public  interest  they  be  sub- 
jected to  regulation.  Under  this  plan,  those  who  controlled  vast  prop- 
erties would  necessarily  exercise  that  control  with  due  consideration  for 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

We  then  should  have  both  the  advantages  of  private  property  and 
the  protection  of  the  public.  Should  not  this  plan,  both  for  the  utilities 
and  the  essential  commodities  vested  with  a  public  interest  be  tlioroughly 
tried  out  before  we  place  the  control  of  productive  industry  and  commerce 
in  the  hands  of  governmental  bureaucracies? 

THE    EXTENT  TO  WHICH   REGULATION   SHOULD  BE    CONTINUED 

In  advocating  the  continuance  of  regulation  after  the  war,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  all  the  existing  measures  should  be  retained  in  their 
present  forms.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  suggest  a  program  in  regard  to  the 
extent  which  this  should  be  done.  What  I  am  advocating  is  that  we  main- 
tain the  principle  that  the  essential  commodities  are  subject  to  control  in 
the  public  interest  precisely  as  are  the  utilities.  That  principle  recogniied, 
regulatory  measures  should  be  continued  only  as  far  as  necessary  to  meet 
the  existing  world  conditions.  In  the  further  development  of  the  policy 
of  regulation  we  should  proceed  cautiously  as  occasion  arises,  precisely  as 
we  did  in  the  control  of  the  public  utilities. 

CONCLUDING   STATEMENT 

This  World  War  probably  will  cost  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  it 
may  cost  millions,  of  our  men.  It  will  require  many  billions  of  our  treasure. 
This  will  put  a  heavy  burden  upon  succeeding  generations.  The  dreadful 
costs  of  the  war  we  must  bear.    Should  we  not  therefore  gain  everything 
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possible  from  the  experiences  of  the  war?  The  vast  savings  due  to  more 
scientific  production  and  distribution,  if  continued  after  the  war,  will  in 
large  measure,  indeed  they  may  completely,  carry  not  only  the  interest  load 
imposed  upon  us,  but  even  furnish  a  certain  amount  each  year  toward  the 
liquidation  of  the  principal  Without  being  able  to  demonstrate  it,  I  be- 
lieve it  probable,  that  if,  following  the  war,  wise  governmental  regulatioo 
is  continued  for  essential  conunodities  as  well  as  the  utilities,  the  savings 
of  the  people  may  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  money  cost  of  the  war.  Nothing 
but  the  establishment  of  the  principles  for  which  we  arc  fighting  can  com- 
pensate for  the  losses  in  men. 

The  Pbksideht.  One  speaker  after  another  has  referred  to  the  fact 
that  this  war  has  brought  problems  to  us,  the  sixe  of  which  we  arc  ju:>t 
beginning  to  realiie.  There  are  men  on  this  floor  from  a  country  that 
has  been  dealing  with  such  problems  for  more  than  three  years.  One  of 
these  men  has  been  with  us  many  times  in  the  past  in  our  conventions.  He 
is  our  neighbor,  our  old  friend  and  now  is  our  ally.  I  take  pleasure  in 
calling  upon  President  G.  C.  Creelman  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

Canada's  Pakt  in  the  Wak 
By  G.  C  CaEBLMAN 

I  esteem  it  a  very  high  privilege  when  I  am  permitted,  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  to  visit  any  of  these  United  States  of  America.  But  in  the 
month  of  Novemt)er,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  annual  Convention  of 
this  Association,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  special  call.  The  wind  would  have 
to  blow  very  strongly  in  another  direction  to  prevent  my  being  with  you  in 
your  deliberations. 

I  met  your  President  early  in  the  week  and  he  asked  me  then  to  make 
preparation  in  case  an  opportunity  arose  during  the  convention  to  say 
something  in  regard  to  Canada's  part  in  the  war.  I  am  very  glad  to  give 
you  just  an  outline  of  what  we  are  doing;  not  boasting,  at  all,  but  feeling 
that  out  of  three  years'  experience  we  may  have  cleared  up  some  things 
that  may  help  you  to  hasten  matters  to  an  early  conclusion. 

Canada's  part  in  the  war  it  should  be  first  understood  has  been  en- 
tirely voluntary'.  Canada  is  no  vassal  state.  If  the  idea  still  prevails  in 
any  quarter  that  the  overseas  dominions  of  the  British  Empire  arc  still 
governed  from  Downing  Street,  that  idea  should  l>e  quickly  dispelled. 
Conditions  have  changed  greatly  since  that  important  incident  took  place  in 
Boston  Harbor  nearly  150  years  ago.  Perhaps  that  incident  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  change.  However,  anyone  who  today  attempted  to 
spill  high  priced  tea  in  the  water  would  be  certain  to  get  into  trouble  with 
the  food  controller.  Times  are  changed,  but  when  in  those  fateful  days 
of  August,  1914,  the  war  clouds  gathered,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
immediately  cabled  and  stated  that  if,  unhappily,  war  proved  inevitable, 
Canada  might  be  counted  upon  to  play  her  part  in  the  defense  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  consisting  of  the  duly 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  unanimously  and  solemnly  endorsed 
the  action  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  so  Canada  took  her  place  voluntarily, 
but  spontaneously,  resolved  to  take  the  part  of  a  sturdy,  red-blooded, 
young  nation,  and  to  play  that  part  to  the  full  extent  of  her  resources  in 
men,  in  munitions,  in  money  and  in  food. 
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THE    CALL    FOE    MCK 


The  first  call  came  for  men.  Within  a  few  weeks  that  call  was 
answered  by  a  response  from  double  the  number  desired.  Within  three 
months  Canada,  a  peaceful  country,  busy  in  things  most  foreign  to  war, 
hating  war,  yet  hating  injustice  more,  had  recruited,  equipped,  armed  and 
trained  35,000  men  and  sent  them  overseas  for  the  service  of  the  cause. 
We  were  convinced  that  the  war  would  be  decided  upon  the  Western  front 
and  that  conviction  still  holds  in  spite  of  what  may  happen  elsewhere.  To 
the  western  front,  therefore,  the  men  of  Canada  went  and  ever  since  a 
steady  stream  of  men-laden  transports  have  gone  across  the  Atlantic. 

How  these  men  acquitted  themselves  the  whole  world  Icnows.  The 
names  of  Langemarck,  Festubert,  Vimy  Ridge  and  many  others  are  not 
only  important  names  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  but  are  emblazoned  on 
the  pages  of  Canadian  history  over  which  they  shed  a  new  significance  and 
new  lustre. 

Altogether  over  400,000  men  were  enlisted  in  Canada  under  the  volun- 
tary system.  Remember  we  are  a  people  of  less  than  8,000,000  population, 
one-third  of  which  is  not  of  British  origin.  Properly  to  understand  what 
that  means  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  an  army  of  6^00,000  men  in  a 
country  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
army  raised  by  Canada  under  the  voluntary  system. 

While  at  the  present  time  Canada  is  raising  100,000  men  by  means  of 
the  selective  draft,  which  is  going  Into  effect  this  month,  and  while  I  believe 
in  the  selective  draft  and  believe  you  on  this  side  were  wise  in  adopting  It 
at  the  outset,  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  noted  that  76  percent  of  those 
who  will  form  the  Canadian  army  responded  voluntarily  to  the  call  of 
duty  and  thrust  themselves  in  the  path  of  the  Prussian  brute  which  sought 
to  dominate  the  world.  Ihis  with  the  large  percentage  of  men  raised  by 
the  voluntary  system  in  Great  Britain  will  constitute  one  of  the  noblest 
pages  in  the  conflict.  I  am  strong  in  the  language  which  I  am  using,  but 
if  the  audience  permitted  it  or  the  mails  would  let  it  go  through,  my  lan- 
guage would  be  stronger  still.  I  once  lived  for  ten  years  in  the  United 
States  and  at  that  time  learned  a  very  mixed  vocabular>'. 

THE    CALL    FOR    MUNITIONS 

Concurrent  with  the  call  for  men  there  came  a  call  for  munition ). 
Canada  did  not  know  anything  about  making  shells  or  fuses  or  any  of  the 
other  diabolical  things  which  science  has  brought  into  play  in  modern  war- 
fare, but  we  quickly  learned.  It  is  amazing  how  quickly  a  peaceful  people 
can  become  a  warlike  people  under  the  spur  of  great  injustice.  Canada's 
factories  were  rapidly  mobilized  into  munition  factories  and  the  men  and 
women  were  employed  in  large  numbers  and  at.  fairly  remunerative  prices 
to  turn  out  the  modern  utensils  of  war.  This  may  be  mentioned  not  only 
by  reason  of  its  influence  on  the  war  itself,  but  also  its  importance  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  country.  It  was  not  long  before  the  amount  of  money 
expended  in  Canada  on  munitions  aggregated  a  million  dollars  a  day,  and 
at  the  present  time  it  is  not  far  short  of  a  million  and  a  half  a  day. 

THE    CALL    FOR    MONET 

It  is  well  known  that  the  financial  burden  of  the  war  has  fallen  most 
heavily  on  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Canada  realized  that 
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her  part  included  possibilities  of  assistance  in  this  respect  Before  the 
war  Canada  was  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  large  sums  needed  for  her 
development  from  the  nooney  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  occasionally 
from  New  York.  A  domestic  loan  in  Canada  was  something  unknowiL 
Under  the  influence  of  war  our  Finance  Minister,  however,  decided  to 
attempt  a  domestic  loan.  He  started  off  modestly  with  a  request  for 
$50,000,000.  This  was  so  quicldy  subscribed  to  double  the  amount  asked 
for  that  the  next  time  he  called  for  $75,000,000  and  this  was  also  subscribed 
twice  over.  This  week  he  is  asking  Canadian  people  for  $150,000,000  and 
there  Ls  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  also  be  subscribed  twice  over.  These 
figures  may  seem  small  to  a  country  like  this  where  you  are  accustomed  to 
talk  in  billions,  but  remember  again  that  we  are  a  country  of  only  8,000,000 
people. 

Aside  from  the  money  in  loans,  millions  have  been  contributed  each 
year  to  the  support  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  humanitarian  and  relief 
works  which  have  been  necessary  to  alleviate  the  suffering  thrust  upon 
mankind. 

THB   CAIX  FOa  FOOD 

Food  I  have  deferred  to  the  last,  not  because  of  its  importance  but 
because  it  is  possibly  the  one  phase  of  our  activities  in  which  this  gather- 
ing may  be  particularly  interested  and  may  be  prepared  to  listen  to  in 
more  detalL 

Always  important,  agriculture  has  been  placed  in  a  new  light  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  war.  Even  in  normal  times  Great  Britain  imported 
practically  half  of  her  foodstuffs,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  came  from  the 
countries  which  were  shut  off  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Under  these 
circumstances  she  looked  to  her  overseas  dominions  and  particularly  to 
this  American  continent  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  caused  by  the  in- 
terruption of  her  regular  trade.  Canada  with .  her  vast  areas,  though 
sparsely  settled,  was  in  a  position  to  render  assistance  of  inestimable  worth 
in  seeing  that  the  Motherland  and  her  Allies  should  not  suffer  for  want  of 
food,  and  there  has  been  carried  on  in  our  country  ever  since  the  fall  of 
1914  a  vigorous  effort  to  see  that  nothing  that  could  be  done  should  be  lack- 
ing in  this  regard. 

It  was  of  course  recognixed  that  the  farmers  of  Canada  who  pos- 
sessed the  land  and  the  equipment  and  the  skill  would  have  to  be  mainly 
depended  upon.  Great  schemes  of  government  production,  though  sug- 
gested at  the  outset,  were  found  impracticable.  The  first  duty  of  govern- 
ment, therefore,  was  to  lay  before  the  people  the  needs  of  the  situation,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1915  the  Federal  Government  launched  what  was  known 
as  the  Patriotism  and  Production  Campaign.  In  this  campaign  both  the 
platform  and  the  press  were  utilized  fully  to  give  the  widest  publicity  to 
the  need  and  to  the  methods  by  which  that  need  might  be  met. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  possibly  for  the  first  time  the  public 
press  was  utilized  in  that  campaign  through  the  advertising  columns  to  set 
forth  the  facts.  Daily,  weekly  and  agricultural  papers  in  all  sections 
carried  large  advertisements  giving  the  information,  and  the  effect  was 
so  satisfactory  that  the  plan  has  been  now  very  generally  adopted. 

In  1915  it  will  be  recalled  that  we  had  exceptionally  favorable  condi- 
tions. Weather,  labor,  enterprise  all  seemed  to  be  working  together  and 
the  result  was  the  greatest  crop  which  Canada  has  ever  produced.    To 
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mention  only  one  item — the  wheat  crop  aggregated  over  400,000,000  bushels, 
about  double  the  crop  of  an  ordinary  year,  being  about  75  percent  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  this  great  country  last  year.  Other  crops  were  in  pro- 
portion. 

Two  things  have  resulted.  More  food  has  been  produced  and  better 
than  ever;  and  women  in  the  town  and  men  in  the  town  and  in  the  city, 
with  sore  hands  and  tired  backs,  have  come  to  have  some  appreciation  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  the  farmer  has  when  be  comes  to  raise  a 
crop  and  put  it  on  the  market  at  less  than  cost.  Many  a  beet  and  carrot 
and  parsnip  this  year,  if  the  time  of  the  person  producing  it  was  taken 
into  consideration,  would  very  materially  increase  the  cost  of  living.  School 
boys  and  girls  have  been  sent  out  in  thousands  to  the  farmers  and  have 
been  the  best  help  given  the  farmers  in  the  year.  The  small  boy  and  girl 
in  Canada  say,  **If  I  was  old  enough  just  one  hour,  I  would  be  with  my 
brothers  and  my  sisters  in  the  hospitals  and  trenches.  If  I  can  not  do  that, 
how  can  I  do  my  best?"  From  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other  that  is  the 
spirit.  I  have  a  son  who  has  not  had  his  clothes  off  in  the  last  ten  days, 
in  the  front  trenches.  I  have  a  daughter  in  a  hospital,  who  writes  that  she 
has  chilblains  on  hands  and  feet  She  writes  that  they  had  not  one  stick  of 
wood  or  one  bit  of  coal  all  last  winter  with  which  to  heat  that  establish- 
ment, and  that  when  they  could  not  stand  it  any  longer  they  put  on  their 
steel  skates  and  went  out  in  the  open  to -warm  themselves  by  skating.  And 
yet  that  girl  writes  me  that  she  is  not  going  to  stop,  nor  are  her  comrades, 
until  their  brothers  march  into  Berlin. 

We  were  not  able,  with  the  boys  who  were  left  at  home  and  the  old  men 
and  women,  and  all  who  had  helped  in  the  field,  to  increase  the  crop,  and 
then  the  question  came,  how  about  tractors  on  the  farms?  I  said,  "Tractors 
are  good  things,*'  and  we  bought  130  tractors  of  all  the  makes  that  there 
were  and  put  them  into  the  fields,  without  any  fear  of  being  criticised  in 
the  days  to  come  for  having  thrown  away  money,  but  with  the  hope  that 
we  might  increase  the  yield  of  wheat  and  pork  and  com  and  beef,  to 
meet  the  need  three  or  four  years  hence,  and  they  have  done  good  work. 
They  have  done  a  wonderful  work  in  Canada;  and  during  the  three  years  of 
war  conditions,  with  less  labor  than  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war,  300,000  more  acres  have  been  cropped  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
alone  than  in  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  war. 

THB    FOOD    CONTBOLT^E 

In  the  discussion  of  Canada's  part,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  food 
question,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  new  national  institution — the  Food 
Controller.  We  have  one  of  the  best  of  the  species — Mr.  Hanna.  In 
Canada  some  of  the  papers  are  always  asking  why  Mr.  Hanna  does  not  do 
the  splendid  things  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  doing.  On  this  side  I  notice  that 
the  papers  are  complaining  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  not  doing  all  the  splendid 
things  that  Mr.  Hanna  is  doing!  The  fact  is  that  they  are  both  working 
in  the  closest  cooperation  and  the  resources  of  this  whole  continent  have 
practically  been  pooled  with  the  great  object  of  rendering  the  maximum 
of  service  to  the  cause. 

One  thing  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  service  to  the  cause  through 
the  conservation  of  wheat,  bacon  and  beef  is  the  object  of  the  Food  Con- 
troller's job,  and  not  primarily  the  control  of  prices.  We  are  at  present 
conducting  in  cooperation  with  the  Food  Controller  a  campaign  for  an  in- 
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creased  number  of  bogs  next  year,  which  is  the  quickest  and  most  effective 
way  of  realising  tlie  needed  supply  of  meats  and  fats. 

In  conclusion,  this  is  the  plain,  unvarnished  tale,  imperfectly  and  in- 
completely told,  of  what  Canada  has  been  trying  to  do  in  tliis  war.  I  give 
it  with  some  pride,  but  with  no  boasting.  Canada  fully  realises  that  the 
best  she  can  do  is  not  too  much  to  accomplish  the  purposes  in  view.  More- 
over, Canada*s  part  is  not  ftnislied  yet  Canada  is  in  the  war  to  tiie  end, 
and  that  end  must  come  in  the  triumph  of  democracy  and  the  principles 
for  which  democracy  stands.  We  are  not  worrying  over  tiie  fact  that  the 
war  is  3,000  miles  away  and  thereby  deluding  ourselves  that  it  is  none  of 
our  business.  We  are  glad  that  the  war  is  3,000  miles  way,  and  we  thank 
God  for  the  British  Navy  which  has  kept  it  3,000  miles  away  from  us 
and  from  you.  We  realise,  however,  that  the  issues  are  very  vital  and  very 
near.  We  appreciate  the  heritage  which  lias  fallen  to  us  in  the  northern 
half  of  this  continent  and  we  realise  that  to  have  the  privilege  of  living 
under  these  conditions,  enjoying  the  freedom  for  the  pursuit  of  health, 
wealth  and  happiness  which  Is  the  common  privilege  on  this  continent,  is 
worth  fighting  for  and  worth  dying  for. 

We  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  this  great  Commonwealth  of  American 
States  is  now  with  us  in  the  flght.  We  wotdd  like  to  have  had  you  sooner, 
but  we  are  none  the  less  glad  that  you  are  with  us  today.  We  appreciate 
the  help  in  all  the  things  we  have  been  trying  to  do  in  tiie  last  three  years, 
which  I  have  endeavored  briefly  to  mention  and  which  you  can  do  in  so 
much  greater  measure.  We  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  are  with  us, 
because  it  makes  possible  that  unity  of  tlie  great  Anglo-Saxon  brotherhood 
not  only  in  this  continent  but  in  the  world,  standing  together  and  rejoicing 
in  much  the  same  ideals,  having  after  all  sprung  largely  from  the  same 
stodc  There  is  a  great  deal  that  can  he  accomplished  in  making  this 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  The  flrst  duty,  however  stem,  is  to 
dispose  of  Prussian  autocracy  which  has  challenged  our  right  to  live  out 
our  ideals,  and  after  that  it  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  see  the 
great  purposes  which  we  all  together  may  accomplish  in  the  years  tiiat 
are  to  come.  For  these  reasons  as  a  Canadian  I  am  glad  that  Canada  has 
had  a  part,  however  humble,  in  this  great  war. 

The  President.  A  few  weeks  ago  when  I  was  tramping  in  the  New 
England  mountains  our  party  came  at  night  to  a  hut  5,000  feet  above  sea 
level  and  stopped  there  for  supper.  The  young  man  in  charge  of  the  hut 
was  a  recent  college  graduate,  of  high  patriotism.  But  he  also  had  this 
situation;  he  had  many  people  to  feed,  and  he  had  to  bring  all  the  food 
on  his  back  from  the  plains  below.  Naturally  he  was  somewhat  interested 
in  the  appetites  of  the  people  who  stayed  with  him;  and,  as  a  suggestion, 
he  had  put  a  placard  on  the  wall  reading,  "What  would  Hoover  say.*^ 

Seriously,  I  think  that  little  question  was  very  significant,  because  in 
it  is  embodied  the  thought  of  the  American  people  concerning  the  legal 
powers  of  the  Federal  Food  Administrator,  and  also  their  confidence  in  hU 
integrity  and  in  his  ability.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  the 
Federal  Food  Administrator,  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Hoover. 
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Food  and  Food  Aomikisteatiox 

By  H.  C.  Hoover 

We  have  plastered  the  walls  of  the  country  with  a  short  statement;  a 
statement  that  "Food  will  win  the  war."  We  also  have  in  .our  own  minds  a 
depressing  reservation,  an4  that  reservation  is  that  "Foofl  may  lose  the 
the  war."  A  short  sur^'ey  of  the  food  situation  the  whole  world  today  re- 
veals an  astonishing  state  of  things;  things  we  would  not  have  conceived 
four  years  ago. 

Today  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  that  has  not  some  form  of  food 
control.  There  is  not  in  Europe  a  nation  that  has  not  placed  its  civil 
population  on  some  form  of  rationing.  That  is,  in  itself,  significant 
enough  of  the  unparalleled  situation  of  the  world's  food  supply  and 
distribution. 

By  mobilizing  its  entire  population  for  war,  Germany  has  plunged 
the  world  into  a  defense  which  also  involves  the  entire  activity  of  the 
population.  In  our  Civil  War  the  great  bulk  of  our  people  pursued  their 
normal  pursuits  without  interruption  and  the  productive  powers  of  the 
Nation  was  but  little  curtailed;  but  a  war  has  come  upon  us  where  the 
entire  civil  population  must  be  mobilized  for  war,  and  where  every  activity, 
every  producing  unit,  has  been  brought  into  play  and  where  every  item  of 
necessity  in  life  has  been  brought  under  control  and  into  jeopardy  through 
diversion  of  our  productive  units  from  food  to  defense.  Germany  today 
although  reduced  in  food  supply,  after  three  years  of  blockade,  is  still 
surviving  on  an  area  less  than  that  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  with  a  popu- 
lation 60  percent  of  our  own.  That  has  been  accomplished  because  every 
man,  woman  and  child  has  been  mobilized  to  production  and  conservation 
of  food. 

Our  Allies  are  engaged  in  mobilizing  each  and  all  of  their  people  to 
the  same  end.  Despite  this  there  Is  a  steady  degeneration  of  the  world's 
food  supply  and  we  ourselves,  until  we  came  into  the  war,  cared  nothing, 
did  nothing  to  stem  this  tide. 

Now  that  we  have  awakened  to  responsibility  we  find  our  problems 
many  and  complex.  They  have  ramified  not  only  the  questions  of  produc- 
tion but  they  pervade  all  our  questions  of  commerce  and  economics.  Food 
control  has  come  to  have  a  ipuch  wider  significance  than  mere  food  con- 
servation; it  has  come  to  have  a  significance  of  complete  control  of  dis- 
tribution and  in  coordination  with  the  Agricultural  Departments  of  the 
world  it  has  come  to  have  a  dominating  voice  in  production.  As  the  war 
goes  on  for  a  period  of  years,  we  shall  see  each  year  a  degenerating  condi- 
tion of  the  world's  food  supply  due  to  further  diversion  of  our  productive 
units  and  a  constantly  tightening  of  legal  and  administrative  measures 
over  consumption,  distribution  and  production. 

The  Food  Administration  in  the  United  States,  taken  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word,  is  fortunate  in  having  already  in  existence  not  only  a 
wonderful  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  a  great  number  of  agricultural 
institutions  throughout  the  country.  Upon  those  institutions  rests  the 
primary  responsibility  in  regard  to  production.  How  important  they  are 
stands  out  vividly  silhouetted  when  we  examine  the  situation  in  Russia. 
Russia,  with  no  agricultural  institutions  of  importance,  with  no  adequate 
direction  to  production,  has  been  thrown  into  a  series  of  revolutions 
through  the  failure  to  mobilize  her  food  resources.   Had  Russia's  enormous 
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capacity  of  production  been  properly  guided,  she  would  have  today  some 
form  of  stable  government 

The  problem  of  production,  while  it  is  tiie  primary  responsibility  of 
our  agricultural  institutions,  is  no  less  a  responsibility  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, because  upon  our  attitude  and  upon  our  action  rests  to  a  very 
large  degree  the  return  that  the  farmer  will  receive  for  his  labor  and  in 
that  matter  we  have  not  only  a  deep  responsibility  but  we  have  a  daty, 
that  we  may,  through  our  agencies,  second  the  efforts  of  our  agricultural 
institutions  to  the  last  atom  that  can  be  grown.  Therefore,  in  all  of  our 
conception  of  the  control  of  distribution,  we  have  started  with  the  premise 
that  the  producer  must  have  such  a  return  as  will  stimulate  him  to  produce; 
that  the  saving  to  the  consumer  must  be  made  not  by  cutting  into  the  pro- 
ducer, but  by  the  stabilisation  of  commerce  by  cutting  out  the  waste,  the 
speculation,  the  extortionate  proAt,  from  the  distribution.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  point  in  price  where  the  producer  can  rightfuUy  ask  for  no  more. 
The  producer  himself  has  a  duty  to  the  entire  community.  He  has  do 
right  to  ask  for  more  than  a  proper  return  from  his  endeavors.  The 
moment  that  he  transgresses  that  line,  he  is  asking  for  a  profit  from  this 
war,  that  he  nmy  benefit  by  this  welter  of  blood  and  sacrifice  into  which  wc 
have  been  thrown. 

We  have  been*  careful,  we  have  sought  the  best  adrice  that  we  could 
find,  that  we  should  draw  the  line  at  the  point  that  gave  to  the  producer 
a  right  and  proper  return,  a  stimulative  return,  but  one  that  safeguarded 
not  only  the  interests  of  our  consumers,  but  also  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer abroad,  for  whose  tranquility  we  have  also  a  responsibility.  You 
will  recollect  that  last  August  we  assembled  a  commission  to  determine 
a  fair  price  at  which  the  Government  would  buy  wheat.  Our  agricultural 
institutions.  In  one  phase  or  another,  were  represented  upon  that  commis- 
sion, as  well  as  the  actual  producer.  The  two  elements  comprised  a  ma- 
jority of  the  commission.  We  placed  before  those  gentlemen  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  for  the  entire  Nation  the  price  that  it  sliould  pay 
for  its  bread,  and  we  asked  of  them  that  they  should  determine  the  price 
that  would  be  fair  to  the  producer,  that  would  stimulate  his  efforts,  that 
would  bring  him  a  proper  reward  and  a  proper  return,  but  for  them  to 
consider  thai  if  the  producer  took  too  much  he  would  defeat  his^  own  end 
through  the  resentment  of  the  consumer.  Jhose  gentlemen  arrived  at  a 
figure  of  ^SO  a  bushel  for  wheat,  which  I  think  has  been  accepted  by  the 
entire  country  as  just.  That  price  today  is  working  out  at  an  advance 
to  the  producer  of  about  50  cents  per  bushel  over  and  above  his  realisation 
for  the  year  1916;  and  today  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  price  of 
cash  and  carry  bread  in  ten  American  cities  is  six  cents  for  ttie  full  one 
pound  loaf.  That  compares  with  five  cents  in  the  pre-war  period.  The 
price  of  flour  in  bulk  at  milLdoor,  is  four  dollars  per  barrel  less  than  it 
was  the  day  the  Food  Control  Act  was  signed. 

Today  the  farmer  is  receiving  109  percent  more  for  his  wheat  than  dur- 
ing the  three-year  pre-war  average.  The  cash  and  carry  baker  is  receiving 
one-sixth  more  for  his  bread.  The  farmer  is  receiving  today  49  percent  of 
the  price  of  that  loaf  as  against  16  percent  that  he  received  in  the  pre-war 
period.  In  other  words,  extortionate  profits,  speculation,  unnecessary 
transporiation,  unnecessary  movement  of  commodities  In  distribution,  have 
now  been  completely  eliminated  in  that  trade.  That  is  the  net  result  to 
the  American  consumer. 
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It  falls  upon  us  to  develop  methods  more  or  less  different  from  this, 
whereby  the  prices  of  many,  or  perhaps  eventually  all,  of  the  prime  com- 
modities may  become  standardized.  It  is  our  hope  that  in  such  develop- 
ment we  can  secure  the  fundamental  result  of  increased  production,  be- 
cause when  all  is  said  and  done  the  destiny  of  this  war  will  rest  upon  the 
American  farmer. 

Beyond  production,  however,  we  must  reduce  consumption.  Today, 
statistically,  theoretically,  we  have  already  shipped  the  exportable  balance 
of  1917  American  wheat  from  the  United  States.  Every  grain  that  is  ex- 
ported from  this  day  forward  must  be  exported  from  the  savings  of  the 
American  people.  Every  year  the  production  of  Europe  must  diminish. 
The  curtailment  of  shipping,  the  steady  application  of  more  men  to  war, 
the  derangement  of  the  supplies  of  fertilizers,  the  disruption  of  commerce, 
can  mean  but  one  thing  and  that  is  a  steadily  diminishing  food  supply. 
This  year  Europe  may  get  through  for  its  bread  supply  by  a  narrow  margin 
and  by  having  recourse  to  many  and  remote  markets.  It  may  get  through 
by  the  savings  that  we  may  effect  by  our  own  economies.  But  next  year, 
with  the  situation  still  further  degenerated,  we  must  be  in  such  position 
that  we  shall  not  have  exported  our  final  balance  on  the  first  of  December. 
If  this  war  is  to  be  cofitinued,  it  can  only  be  continued  if  the  world's  bread 
supply  is  maintained  and  the  maintenance  of  that  bread  supply  now  de- 
pends, as  it  never  depended  before,  upon  our  people  and  the  efforts  they 
make. 

A  remark  made  by  our  friend  from  Canada  impressed  me  greatly. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  laboring  population  of  Canada  is  today  in  the 
trenches  or  in  the  war  shops.  We  have  called  out  less  than  five  percent 
of  our  working  population  to  similar  activities  and  yet  we  are  told  that  our 
production  next  year  will  diminish  because  of  the  shortage  in  labor.  The 
Canadian,  with  his  sense  of  service  and  his  patriotism,  has  been  able  to 
part  with  four  times  the  labor  from  the  farm  that  we  have  parted  with 
and  yet  he  has  maintained  and  even  increased  his  production  of  food  sup- 
plies. It  is  a  thought  worth  carrying  to  the  American  farmer  that  his 
situation,  desperate  as  it  may  be  for  labor,  is  not  irremediable,  that  it 
requires  a  sense  of  service  and  devotion  to  national  interests  such  as  he 
has  never  yet  been  inspired  with. 

It  is  our  duty  as  intelligently  as  may  be  to  reduce  the  consumption 
of  foodstuffs  in  the  Nation  and  lessen  the  amount  of  waste.  This  year 
our  harvest  is  in.  We  know  the  contents  of  the  world's  larder.  We  may 
calculate  now  with  fair  accuracy  and  with  nicety  what  the  destiny  of 
Europe  may  be.  We  can  see  our  way  clear;  but  we  can  only  see  it  clear 
if  we  can  secure  from  the  American  public,  and  by  the  American  public 
I  mean  every  man,  woman  and  child,  a  devotion  to  the  conservation  of 
food.  We  should  fill  their  ships  with  another  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
That  100,000,000  bushels  is  an  extraction  from  the  American  food  supply 
made  possible  only  by  the  reduction  in  consumption  of  bread  in  the  United 
States.  We  can  only  allow  its  export  if  we  see  a  saving  of  that  amount 
month  by  month.  We  believe  the  American  people  will  do  it.  We  believe 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  to  the  Allies,  "Your  ships  must  go  back  empty 
from  the  American  shores."  But,  in  allowing  those  exports,  we  are  doing 
so  on  the  confidence  and  in  the  anticipation  that  we  shall  succeed  in  saving 
waste,  in  conservation,  in  substitution,  in  all  the  other  avenues  that  we 
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baye  opened  up  to  the  American  homes  by  which  they  may  each  and  all 
give  national  service. 

The  problem  in  Europe  is  not  one  of  breadstnffs  alone.  It  is  also  a 
problem  of  meat.  Year  by  year  as  the  war  has  gone  on  and  as  shipping 
has  diminished,  they  have  been  compelled  to  make  increasing  inroads  into 
the  capital  in  animals  and  year  by  year  tlie  production  consequently 
becomes  less  and  the  Imports  must  become  greater.  Last  year  we  exported 
about  1,500,000,000  pounds  of  pork  products.  This  year  we  should  esqwirt 
9,500,000,000  pounds;  and  yet  we  opened  the  year  with  a  less  number  of 
hogs  in  the  country  than  we  had  at  this  time  last  year.  Our  only  hope  of 
success  in  this  service  during  the  next  six  months  is  by  a  reducticm  in  con- 
sumption. 

We  And  on  study  that  the  American  people  consume  nearly  two  and 
one-half  time  the  fats  that  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  public  health.  A 
direct  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  fats  will  do  no  harm;  in  fact,  it  is 
the  only  solution  of  the  problem  today.  I  will  not  go  over  masses  of 
figures  with  you,  but  the  gravity  of  the  situation  must  be  evident  to  you. 
Europe  depends  upon  us  month  by  month  for  food  supplies  and  the  prompt 
and  regular  dispatch  of  her  ships  is  fundamental  to  the  maintenance  of 
her  populations  in  war.  They  have  undertaken  every  measure  conceivable 
for  the  reduction  of  consumption.  There  is  no  waste  or  loss  today  in 
England  or  France.  There  is  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  on  the  mere  de- 
struction of  household  bread.  Yet,  with  all  the  reduction  that  they  have 
been  able  to  bring  to  bear,  they  still  need  to  import  900,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  against  a  total  export  surplus  from  the  United  States  of  not  over 
500,000,000  bushels.  Last  year  we  shipped  400,000,000  bushels  of  grain. 
We  entered  that  export  year  with  300,000,000  bushels  of  a  carry-over.  We 
wound  up  the  export  year  with  100,000,000  bushels  of  a  carry-over  and  yet 
only  managed  to  supply  400,000,000  bushels.  This  year  the  minimum  of 
over  contribution  is  500,000,000  bushels  of  grain  and  we  must  do  it  even  If 
it  comes  at  the  cost  of  a  certain  amount  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  our 
own  people.  The  conservation  measures  of  Europe  bear  solely  on  the  dvil 
population.  The  soldier  is  engaged  in  a  more  strenuous  and  active  task 
than  in  his  normal  life.  His  food  consumption  has  increased  by  the  war. 
There  are  11,000,000  men  among  our  Allies,  under  arms,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably 10,000,000  more  In  strenuous  endeavor  in  munitions  work.  There  has 
been  a  material  reduction  in  total  allied  consumption,  for  the  Allies  have 
reduced  their  fanports  from  a  normal  of  1,900,000,000  bushels,  and  that  re- 
duction has  come  out  of  the  women  and  children  of  England,  France 
and  Italy.  Therefore,  any  failure  on  our  part  means  added  suffering 
to  those  whose  devotion  is  already  well  taxed.  It  therefore  becomes  a 
question  wider  than  war.  It  Is  a  question  of  humanity  itself;  and  it  is 
that  question  of  humanity  that  we  mast  get  to  the  American  farmer,  tlial 
every  spade  and  every  shovel  of  earth  that  he  turns  is  a  service  today 
in  the  preservation  of  human  life. 

The  conservation  of  food  has  many  phases  of  no  less  importance.  If 
we  are  to  win  this  war  we  must  pay  for  it  out  of  the  savings  of  our  people. 
Wars  are  not  paid  for  out  of  houses  and  railways;  they  are  paid  for  by 
the  daily  saving  of  the  people  during  the  progress  of  the  war.  We  must, 
therefore,  reduce  our  necessary  expenditure  In  order  that  we  may  increase 
our  saving.  If  we  may  reduce  our  food  consumption  by  a  matter  of  six 
cents  a  day  per  person,  we  will  have  saved  $2,000,000,000  per  annum.    We 
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will  have  added  one-fifth  of  the  resources  necessary  to  carry  this  Nation 
in  the  war  and  we  will  be  able  to  have  emerged  from  the  war  with  an 
economic  damage  lessened  to  Just  that  extent. 

Conservation  has  still  other  phases.  We  have  a  problem  in  this  coun- 
try of  instilling  the  people  with  the  sense  of  service,  of  awakening  a  sense 
of  self-denial,  of  willingness  and  devotion  and  to  sacrifice  to  the  national 
interest.  Fifty  years  of  unrestrained,  unrestricted  individualism  has  driven 
the  population  far  from  a  sense  of  national  service.  Through  the  food 
savings  we  hope  and  we  believe  we  have  attached  to  every  household  and 
every  home  a  service  and  definite  contribution  to  the  Qational  cause.  We 
believe  that  it  is  itself  an  inspiration  and  a  contribution  to  the  war  and 
that  it  will  constitute  a  compensation  for  the  losses  of  war.  All  war  is 
losing'  game.  Into  this  war  we  have  been  forced  in  self-defense.  We  must 
lose  vastly  in  life  and  property.  We  willingly  do  so  to  secure  our  na- 
tional preservation.  That  is  our  first  gain,  but  it  will  be  at  an  enormous 
cost.  We  could  turn  this  war,  however,  from  a  loss  to  a  profit  if  we  could 
turn  the  minds  of  our  people  towards  self-denial,  towards  devotion,-  towards 
a  willingness  of  sacrifice  to  national  service.  All  of  these  measures  that 
we  ask  in  service  from  the  American  people,  of  increased  production  from 
the  farmer  as  a  national  contribution,  of  decreased  consumption  from  the 
consumer,  of  abandonment  of  undue  profit  by  the  distributer,  are  inspira- 
tions towards  national  ideal.  This  is  the  type  of  service  that  you  can 
place  before  your  people.  You  can  convey  these  inspirations  more  forcibly 
to  the  American  farmer  than  any  other  body  of  men  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  service  that  we  in  Washington  ask  today. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  9  A.  M.,  Friday,  November  16. 

Morning  Session,  Friday,  November  16,  1917 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  A.  M.  by  the  President. 

The  President.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  extension  organiza- 
tion and  policy  will  be  presented  by  its  chairman.  Director  C.  W.  Pugsley  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Extension  Organization  and  Policy 

Copies  of  the  report  as  the  committee  referred  it  to  the  section  at 
its  round-table  discussion  Thursday  evening  are  available  in  mimeograph 
form.  We  were  considering,  among  other  matters,  that  of  a  code  of  pro- 
fessional courtesy.  A  member  remarked  that  professional  courtesy  was 
never  democratic  but  autocratic.  On  motion,  a  paragraph  dealing  with 
this  matter  was  stricken  from  the  report.  Furthermore,  the  paragraph 
referring  to  the  instruction  of  home  demonstration  agents  by  the  men  county 
agents,  in  so  far  as  demonstration  matters  in  the  county  were  concerned, 
met  with  opposition.  It  developed  that  the  extension  directors  were  not 
ready  to  make  a  definite  recommendation  touching  this  matter  and  conse- 
quently this  paragraph  also  was  elided.  Otherwise  the  report  was  changed 
but  slightly.  Those  who  may  hold  these  mimeographed  copies  should  re- 
member that  they  do  not  represent  the  report  as  finally  adopted  by  the 
committee. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  your  extension  committee  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  the  extension  directors  asking  for  suggestions  concerning  prob- 
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lemi  which  it  should  consider.  A  hearty  response  was  reod^ed.  The  brief 
extension  report  submitted  herewith  deals  with  such  of  those  probleois  as 
the  committee  felt  came  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

Our  frH  dutjf.  The  spirit  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  has  guided  us  in 
the  development  of  extension  work  on  a  sound  and  systematic  educational 
basis.  The  organisations  in  our  several  States  will  hold  to  their  purely 
educational  projects  as  closely  as  possible,  but  in  these  times  of  national 
peril  they  welcome  opportunity  to  render  patriotic  service  of  an  emergency 
diaracter. 

Bmsrgenry  work.  The  administration  of  emergency  extension  work 
under  the  terms  of  the  general  ''Memorandum  of  Understanding"  which 
places  all  of  the  extension  work  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  hands  of  the  extension  services  of  tlie  various  ori- 
leges,  brings  to  each  State  added  duties.  Our  worldng  forces  have  been  very 
materially  increased  and  we  are  confronted  by  the  problem  of  the  best  way 
in  which  to  handle  the  emergency  work  in  its  relation  to  the  regular  work. 

We  believe  that  emergency  work  should  be  organized  and  directed  in 
the  same  manner  as  regular  work,  keeping  always  in  mind  the  important 
and  immediate  objects  to  be  attained.  We  should  be  very  careful  in  Its 
development  to  keep  the  regular  work  on  a  sound  basis  and  also  to  leave 
the  fleld  at  the  close  of  the  emergency  period  in  such  a  state  that  r^:ular 
work  can  be  established  as  rapidly  as  conditions  warrant 

States  RelatUmi  Service.  In  last  year's  report  your  committee  urged 
the  imporiance  of  taking  up  all  matters  of  relationship  with  tlie  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  through  the  States  Relations  Service. 
The  greatly  increased  obligations  brought  about  by  the  Food  Productioa 
Act  have  emphasised  the  wisdom  of  this  method  of  procedure. 

The  direction  of  the  work  by  the  colleges  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral memorandum  of  understanding  and  the  agreement  made  at  tiie  Am- 
herst conference  can  only  be  maintained  by  taking  up  all  matters  directly 
with  the  States  Relations  Service  rather  than  with  offices  or  bureau  of  the 
Department  Such  cases  of  difficulty  as  have  arisen  have  come  about  largely 
because  of  a  disregard  of  this  method  of  procedure. 

Surveys.  The  emergency  situation  Is  sure  to  develop  a  considerable 
demand  for  the  collection  of  statistical  data  in  the  form  of  surveys,  etc 
The  county  agent  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  the  most  suitable  medium 
through  which  such  data  could  be  compiled.  Your  committee  regards  it 
as  expedient  to  impose  only  such  additional  duties  on  a  county  agent  as 
may  be  clearly  shown  to  be  vital  to  the  emergency. 

Junior  work.  Technical  instruction  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  should 
be  consistent  with  the  teaching  of  college  departments  having  the  subject- 
matter  in  charge. 

Executive  Committee.  Several  questions  were  raised  by  the  extension 
directors  which  were  referred  by  your  committee  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  tiic  paragraph  In  last  year's  report  (page  139) 
which  directed  such  disposition  of  matters  of  extreme  importance.  In 
the  presentation  of  these  questions  your  committee  attempted  to  make 
clear  its  opinion  as  to  the  advisable  procedure,  realising  at  the  same  time 
that  due  consideration  must  he  given  to  other  important  phases  of  the 
question  as  they  relate  to  college  work  in  general. 

Smith-Hughes  work.  The  entire  matter  of  the  new  Smith-Hughes  Act 
is  one  which  is  of  interest  to  all  departments  of  the  college.    The  exten- 
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0ion  service  is  especially  interested  in  the*  administration  of  this  Act  in  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  home  project  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
as  now  carried  on  by  the  extension  divisions  under  the  name  of  **boys'  and 
girls'  club  work,"  and  also  to  the  work  with  adults,  which  may  be  under- 
taken by  Smith-Hughes  agricultural  and  home  economics  teachers  in  their 
respective  communities.  This  feature  of  the  work  was  called  especially 
to  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Food  Administration.  The  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  his  address  before  this  Association  (page  — )  to  the  effect  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States  Food  Administration 
agree  that  all  work  related  to  agricultural  production  should  be  relegated  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  affords  a  very  satisfactory 
soluticHi  to  this  problem.  Your  committee  called  the  attention  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  statement  did  not 
cover  the  work  ordinarily  carried  on  by  our  home  economics  workers. 

Overhead  expemee  from  emergency  fund*.  The  extension  committee 
asked  the  Executive  Committee  to  take  up  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  serious  situation  confronting  extension  divisions  because  of  the 
ruling  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  that  no  emergency 
money  can  be  used  in  States  for  overhead  expenses  in  administering  emer- 
gency work  and  that  reimbursement  can  be  made  for  only  gasoline  and  oil 
used  in  connection  with  personally  owned  automobiles. 

Emergency  propaganda.  The  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  called  to  a  proposed  agreement  between  the  publicity  department  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  those  of  the  respective 
States  relative  to  the  matter  of  preparation  and  distribution  of  publica- 
tion^  with  a  view  of  promoting  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  frank  of  cooperative  workers.  The  Executive  Committee  was 
asked  to  coitsider  the  wording  of  the  frank  used  by  those  extension  workers 
of  the  States  who  are  directed  by  the  extension  divisions  under  the  terms 
of  the  general  '^Memorandum  of  Understanding.** 

Hog  cholera  extension  work.  A  number  of  extension  workers  are  very 
anxious  for  a  better  understanding  and  a  more  definite  agreement  con- 
cerning the  educational  work  in  hog  cholera  control  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  Central  Western  States.  This  commit- 
tee seems  unable  to  progress  further  with  the  matter.  It  was  therefore 
suggested  that  the  Executive  Committee  arrange  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  a  conference  in  some  Central  Western  State. 

H.  L.  Russell, 
W.  D.  Huim, 
G.  I.  Cheistie, 
Alva  Agee, 
W.  R.  D0D8OX, 
C.  W.  Pugsley,  Chairman, 
Committee. 

L.  A.  Clintok  of  Washington,  D.  C.  I  take  it  that  under  the  heading 
"Emergency  work,"  second  paragraph,  the  maintenance  is  contemplated 
on  a  sound  basis  of  both  the  regular  and  the  emergency  work. 

C  W.  PuosLiT.    We  hope  to  do  that,  of  course. 
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On  motion,  thr  report  of  the  committee  on  extension  organiiatkm  and 
policy  was  received. 

Turn  Pbcsidcxt.  The  report  of  tlie  special  committee  on  agricultural 
terminology'  will  be  presented  by  Director  A.  C  True. 

A.  C  Tbue.  The  committee  on  agricultural  terminology  does  not  feel 
tliat  its  work  is  in  any  way  connected  wtih  the  war  emergency.  Mere  words 
weigh  little  nowadays.  It  has  had  no  meeting  and  lias  no  report  to  present 
at  this  time. 

Thi  PamncMT.  If  there  is  no  objection  the  report  will  be  receired  M 
a  report  of  progress. 

The  Chair  is  notified  that  the  joint  committee  on  projects  and  correla- 
tion of  research  has  no  report  to  make  to  this  Convention. 

The  report*  of  the  joint  committee  on  publication  of  research  will  now 
be  presented  by  the  acting  chairman,  Director  H.  P.  Armsby. 

Rkpobt  or  Coicicmsi  ox  Pubijcatiox  of  REsEAacH 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  on  the  part  of  this  Association,  Dr. 
Raymond  Pearl  of  Maine,  as  most  of  you  know,  was  drafted  into  the  service 
of  the  Food  Administration  about  the  first  of  June.  Hence  it  becomes  my 
duty  as  acting  chairman  to  present  a  brief  report. 

As  was  understood  at  the  time  of  its  original  appointment,  the  func- 
tion of  this  committee  has  been  the  editing,  in  conjunction  with  a  similar 
committee  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
Journal  of  ApricuHural  Research.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  in  com- 
plete harmony,  the  representatives  of  the  Department  and  of  the  Associa- 
tion acting  as  a  single  editorial  committee  in  all  matters  of  general  policy 
but  as  two  separate  sub-committees  in  the  consideration  of  manuscripts 
offered  for  publication. 

During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1917,  five  volumes  of  the  Journal 
have  been  issued,  aggregating  a  trifle  over  <2,000  pages  and  containing  a 
total  of  111  papers.  It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the  editorial  com- 
mittee to  limit  the  scope  of  the  Journal  strictly  to  the  publication  of  results 
of  scientific  investigation  in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  we  hasard  the 
opinion  that  these  papers  compare  not  unfavorably  in  quality  >iith  those 
of  any  similar  publication.  Of  these  111  papers,  57,  aggregating  1/>41 
pages,  were  contributed  by  the  stations.  In  other  words,  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  matter  has  been  the  product  of  the  scientific  activity  of 
the  experiment  stations.  These  57  papers  were  contributed  by  24  stations, 
the  number  per  station  ranging  from  1  to  9  and  averaging  237,  equivalent 
to  1.1  for  all  the  stations  of  the  continental  United  States.  Your  commit- 
tee feels  that  this  is  a  very  gratifying  record,  both  as  showing  the  liberal 
attitude  of  the  Department  toward  the  stations  and  as  an  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  research  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the  latter  institutions. 
It  should  be  added  that  on  November  1,  27  additional  papers  from  the 
stations  had  been  accepted  and  were  awaiting  publication. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Journal  of  Agrteul- 
tural  Research,  as  of  any  scientific  journal,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  the  investigator  is  but  half  done  when  he  has  secured  his  results.  He 
is  equally  bound,  especially  when  deriving  his  support  directly  from  the 
public,  to  make  them  known  by  some  form  of  eflPective  publication  wliich 
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shall  render  them  available  to  his  fellow  workers,  both  present  and  future. 
The  present  emergency  has  brought  to  light  some  striking  instances  in 
which  scientific  results  of  immediate  practical  significance  had  been  so 
effectively  buried,  years  ago,  in  relatively  obscure  bulletins  and  annual 
reports,  practically  inaccessible  to  the  great  body  of  scientific  men,  espe- 
cially in  foreign  countries,  that  they  had  never  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  any  wide  circle  of  students  and  that  their  very  existence  had  t)een 
forgotten.  The  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  offers  to  the  agricultural 
investigators  of  the  United  States  a  medium  through  which  their  results 
may  be  added  to  the  world's  common  stock  of  knowledge,  and  in  providing 
such  a  medium  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has,  we  believe,  rendered  a 
substantial  service  to  all  students  of  agricultural  science.  At  the  risk  of 
increasing  the  existing  pressure  upon  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  your  com- 
mittee ventures  to  suggest  to  the  directors  of  the  experiment  stations  the 
propriety  of  considering  the  advantages  of  Journal  publication  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  technical  or  special  bulletins  as  a  permanent  record 
of  the  scientific  work  of  their  institutions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  P.  Armsby,  Acting  Chairman. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  publication  of  research  was 
received. 

J.  G.  ScmuGHAM  of  Nevada.  May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  explain  briefly  the  advantage  of  the  journal  form  of  publication  as 
compared  with  the  separate  bulletin  series. 

H.  P.  Ajucsbt.  The  usual  station  publications  are  unfamiliar  ma- 
teriiA  to  many  scientific  workers.  It  is  a  difficult  task  for  any  one  out- 
side the  immediate  circle  in  the  institutions,  and  particularly  difficult  for 
foreign  investigators,  to  keep  track  of  all  these  publications.  The  journal 
form  of  publication  seems  to  be  a  more  effective  means  of  putting  these 
results  into  general  scientific  circulation.  Most  investigators  get  their 
knowledge  of  the  progress  of  scientific  research  from  journals  which  have 
a  general  circulation. 

The  Prebidekt.  The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  recog- 
nized for  final  report. 

Report  of  the  Executive  CoMMrrrEE 

The  Executive  Conunittee  submits  the  following  statements  for  con- 
sideration and  action  by  the  Association: 

1.  The  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Agricultural  Libraries  Section 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  signed  by  W.  M.  Hepburn,  C.  R. 
Green  and  M.  G.  Myer,  has  been  received,  but  too  late  for  discussion 
at  this  meeting.  The  report  has  been  read  in  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  following  recommendation  is  made: 

That  the  report  be  received,  printed  in  the  Proceedings  (see  pages  98- 
30),  and  the  attention  of  all  presidents,  deans,  directors  and  librarians  called 
to  it  as  an  important  subject  of  discussion  and  action  at  each  college  and 
station. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  directs  the  attention  of  the  colleges  in 
the  Association  to  the  propriety  of  some  recognition  of  students  enlisted  in 
the  war  by  a  proper  certificate  or  diploma. 
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Before  the  war  closes  thousands  of  the  students  in  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges will  be  a  part  of  the  enlisted  army  abroad.  It  seems  to  the  committee 
that  many  seniors  might  be  given  a  war  degree  and  diploma,  while  many  of 
the  undergraduates  in  the  earlier  years  could  be  given  a  war  certiftcate. 
These  documents  of  recognition  might  under  certain  circumstances  be 
highly  appreciated  both  by  student  and  family.  The  committee  therefore 
recommends  that  college  faculties  give  this  subject  appropriate  considera- 
tion. 

3.  A  report  from  the  Engineering  Section  on  the  matter  of  classifica- 
tion of  students  under  the  selective  draft  law  has  been  received.  Other 
papers  on  the  same  subject  were  presented.  The  Committee  is  not  of  one 
mind  on  the  problems  presented  and  suspects'  that  the  same  would  be 
found  to  be  true  in  the  Association.  The  Committee  has  united  on  the 
following  statement: 

This  Association,  recognising  the  vital  importance  of  trained  men 
capable  of  rendering  expert  service  in  this  war  and  the  equally  important 
problem  of  keeping  our  institutions,  both  colleges  and  stations,  in  a  state  of 
high  efficiency  in  order  that  the  fundamental  factors  of  production,  trans- 
portation and  manufacture  may  not  fail  in  the  present  great  world  crisis, 
also  recognises  that  the  supreme  issue  now  is  to  win  the  war.  This  is 
primarily  a  military  problem.  The  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war  must  in  the  last  analysis  rest  with  the  Government. 

This  Association  gladly  puts  all  its  resources  at  the  service  of  tiie 
Government  and  in  an  imwavering  loyalty  directs  its  attention  to  tiie 
importance  of  utilising  the  faculties  and  students  of  our  institutions  to  the 
best  advantage  in  view  of  their  education  and,  oftentimes,  their  training 
for  si>ecial  service. 

The  Association,  therefore,  declines  to  ask  for  special  favors  or  special 
classification  or  exemption  of  students  or  faculties  as  a  class  but  confines 
itself  to  a  statement  of  the  facts,  leaving  the  final  action  with  the  Govern- 
ment where  the  final  responsibility  and  authority  lie.  The  Association, 
therefore,  makes  no  recommendation  in  the  case. 

4.  The  Association  yesterday  voted  to  print  an  edition  of  the  address 
presented  by  Dr.  I.usk  before  the  station  section  (see  page  TO).  Requests 
have  come  to  the  Committee  to  print  at  once  for  circulation  the  proceedings 
on  Thursday  morning  on  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Certain  other  requests 
are  on  the  way  either  to  the  Association  or  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  limit  to  the  available  funds  and  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  relative  importance  to  this  Association  of  papers  presented  and 
in  view  of  established  precedents  as  to  what  shall  be  done  in  the  printing 
of  "separates,"  the  Executive  Committee  recommends: 

(a)  That  the  Association  reconsider  the  action  of  Thursday  concerning 

the  printing  of  the  paper  by  Dr.  Lusk; 

(b)  That  the  entire  matter  of  the  preliminary  printing  of  separates 

be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  had  under  consideration  a  request  for 
approval  of  the  work  done  among  the  non-Eng^h  speaking  and  foreign 
l>om  adults  in  the  rural  communities.  This  work  is  urged  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  was  presented  by  the 
Supervisor  of  Inunigrant  Education  of  that  State. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  movement  to  reach  with  training 
hi  English  and  citisenship  these  foreign  and  non-English  speaking  people 
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be  commended  to  the  colleges  and  stations,  and  that  these  agencies,  so  far 
as  practicable,  cooperate  with  the  State  Departments  of  Education,  and 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  in  their  attempt  to  influence 
the  movement  for  immigrant  education  of  adults  in  rural  communities. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  would  report  that  it  has  held  a  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Hoover  subsequent  to  the  meeting  yesterday  and  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  conference  today  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  has 
also  had  certain  requests  for  occasional  announcements  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year.  These  matters  are 
largely  executive  and  the  Committee  begs  to  announce  that  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it  either  formally  by  the  Association  or  informally  by  members 
of  the  Association  are  in  mind  and  shall  have  its  prompt  and  full  con- 
sideration and  be  presented  to  the  proper  authorities. 

7.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  extension  organization  and  policy 
was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.  It  recommends  that  this  report 
be  adopted  for  printing  in  the  Proceedings  and  that  it  be  instructed  to 
put  the  reconunendations  into  effect  in  so  far  as  possible  with  a  view  of 
securing  the  ends  sought. 

W.  O.  Thompson.  If  I  may  be  permitted  a  remark  touching  item  1. 
The  agricultural  librarian's  section  of  the  American  Librar}'  Association 
wishes  that  in  some  way  the  college,  station  and  extension  publications  may 
find  lodgment  in  all  desirable  libraries.  Now  the  Executive  Committee 
feds  that  the  subject-matter  of  this  report  is  somewhat  important,  but 
that  it  does  not  call  for  any  special  recommendation  to  this  Association. 
It  recognises  also  the  autonomy  of  the  individual  college  and  library  in 
dealing  with  such  questions,  as,  for  example,  the  Reservation  of  150  copies 
of  all  documents.  It  recommends  that  this  report  be  brought  directly  to 
the  attention  of  the  local  library  authorities  and  of  all  college  presidents 
and  station  and  extension  directors.     (See  pages  9S-S0). 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  American  Librarians' 
Committee  was  received  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee touching  item  1  was  adopted. 

W.  O.  Thompson.  May  I  say  further  that  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  college  organization  and  policy  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. It  has  gone  over  the  report  and  discussed  it.  The  Committee  has 
not  been  able,  in  view  of  its  manifold  duties,  to  give  it  continuous  considera- 
tion for  thirty  minutes.  This  report  was  made  a  special  order  for  this 
morning;  notwithstanding,  the  Committee  asks  to  be  excused  from  making 
definite  recommendations  for  the  time  being. 

On  motion,  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive  Committee  touching 
items  9,  4,  5  and  7  were  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  President.  Major  Grenville  Clark,  representing  Adjutant- 
General  McCain,  will  now  speak  on  "Military  Training  in  Land-Grant 
Colleges." 

MlLTTABY    TkAIKINO    IN    LaND-GeANT    CoLLEOES 

By  Maj.  Gbenvtlle  Clakk,  Officers  Reserve  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Adjutant-General  greatly  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  be  with 
you.     He  instructs  me  especially  to  say  to  you  that  he  appreciates  fully 
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the  trcmendoiis  importAnce  of  the  work  wbich  you  are  doing,  especially  at 
this  particular  time,  and  that  only  very  urgent  business  prevents  him  from 
keeping  his  engagement  He  directed  me  to  speak  in  particular  of  the  part 
which  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  have  played  thus  far  in  developing  the 
corps  of  army  officers  and  of  the  larger  and  similar  part  which  they  must 
play  in  the  future. 

May  I  trace  with  you  for  a  moment  the  manner  in  which  the  officers' 
corps  has  been  developed  up  to  the  present? 

When  war  was  declared  the  officers'  corps  of  the  Army  consisted  of 
about  7,000  regular  officers,  of  about  10,000  National  Guard  officers,  par- 
tially trained,  and,  perhaps,  2,000  reserve  officers  practically  untrained. 
The  War  Department's  first  task  was  to  provide  officers  to  talce  diarge  of 
troops.  It  was  futile  to  attempt  to  raise  troops  until  officers  were  trained 
to  take  charge  of  them,  with  regard  not  only  to  their  military  instmction 
but  their  care  in  camp.  As  an  expedient  to  that  end,  a  system  of  intensive 
training  was  adopted  in  the  reserve  officers'  training  camps.  That  policy 
was  decided  on  early  in  April,  and,  40  days  later,  some  44/)00  young  men 
were  assembled  in  the  officers'  training  camps  througliout  the  country. 
Those  men  were  in  general  the  pick  of  our  youth,  and  among  them,  form- 
ing a  nucleus  which  contributed  largely  to  make  tiiose  schools  so  successful, 
was  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  young  men  who  had  received  train- 
ing in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges.  These  institutions  took  a  very  prominent 
part  and  contributed  very  largely  of  their  best  men«  The  reports  received 
from  the  training  camps  indicate  the  value  of  their  preliminary  collegiate 
work. 

There  were  commissioned  from  these  camps  on  August  27,  1917,  97,341 
officers.  The  work  was  of  the  most  rigid  character,  the  elimination  was 
most  severe,  and  I  think  we  can  justly  say  that  a  great  work  has  been  done 
in  providing  that  great  body  of  officers.  One  of  the  French  officers  iHio 
had  been  at  several  of  the  officers'  training  schools,  and  also  at  West 
Point,  is  reported  as  saying:  "I  congratulate  you  on  your  West  Point,  but 
I  congratulate  you  more  on  your  Plattsburg  camps  throughout  the  coun- 
try." He  said  that  they  were  producing  a  magnificent  body  of  men,  with 
basic  training  which  should  make  them  as  good  officers  as  there  are  in  the 
world,  when  they  have  the  necessary  further  experience. 

The  results  were  so  good  that  a  second  series  of  camps  was  instituted, 
late  in  August,  which  were  attended  by  about  23,000  men,  from  which  it 
is  expected  to  commission  some  16,000  or  17,000  officers.  Faster  progress 
has  been  made  in  these  second  camps,  and  their  men  will  be  fully  as 
well  if  not  better  trained  than  the  others.  You  must  remember  that  many 
of  these  young  officers,  with  only  three  months'  training,  will  be  called  upon 
as  captains  of  companies  of  250  men  to  take  charge  of  raw  recruits.  There 
will  be  on  the  average  in  the  new  draft  army  hardly  more  than  one  regular 
(^cer  to  each  1,000  men.  In  other  words,  this  new  National  Army  is  being 
built  up  practically  by  young  men  from  civil  life  who  have  had  nothing  but 
this  camp  training,  backed  in  some  cases  by  what  training  was  given  in  the 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  a  few  other  colleges  which  bad  military  instruc- 
tion. 

A  third  series  of  camps  will  be  held,  beginning  in  January,  at  which 
time  something  over  a  million  men  will  be  in  service.  It  now  is  desired  to 
afford  every  opportunity  to  the  men  in  the  ranks  to  obtain  promotion  and 
for  ability  to  show  itself.    Accordingly,  in  planning  for  the  tiiird  camp 
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series,  special  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  this  object  The  new  plan  be- 
ginning in  January  provides  that  about  nine-tenths  of  the  candidates 
shall  be  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  Army,  that  is  the  Regular  Army, 
National  Guard  and  new  National  Army.  However,  recognizing  the  value 
of  the  work  of  the  Land-Grant  and  other  institutions  having  military  in- 
struction, the  War  Department  has  made  special  provision  for  93  such 
institutions  by  providing  a  quota  of  1^,690  men  who  will  attend  those 
camps  as -their  representatives.  As  a  result  of  these  three  series  of  camps, 
there  will  be  created  by  next  April  some  50,000  officers  for  combatant 
troops  and  some  thousands  of  officers  for  the  noncombatant  troops.  The 
net  result  is  that  a  splendid  start  has  been  made  and  that  we  should  be 
able  to  develop  a  very  fine  body  of  officers  for  our  first  army. 

Gen.  McCain  asked  me,  however,  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to 
what  must  be  done  in  the  future.  I  think  that  most  of  us  have  now  lost 
our  illusions,  that  we  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  creating  armies  on  a  vast 
scale  and  that  we  have  just  made  a  start  along  this  line. 

In  the  British  Army  we  understand  that  there  have  been  commissioned 
thus  far  practically  300,000  officers  and  they  are  making  them  by  the 
thousands  every  month.  No  doubt  before  this  war  is  over  we  will  have 
to  create  as  great  an  army  as  England's;  and  we  will  have  to  train  tens 
and  possibly  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  officers.  We  are  obliged 
to  face  the  ugly  fact  that  we  must  plan  for  large  casualties.  If  you  have 
been  watching  the  weekly  British  casualty  list  no  doubt  you  have  noticed 
that  the  officer  casualties  average  more  than  1,000  a  week,  or  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  50,000  officer  casualties  a  year  over  and  above  the  normal 
loss  by  discharge  through  sickness,  incompetency,  etc. 

We  have  now  a  very  slight  reserve  of  officers,  and  must  plan  for  one 
on  a  great  scale,  not  only  to  replace  officers  but  in  order  to  officer  new 
armies.  Here  is  where  the  colleges  of  the  country  increasingly  must  be  \ 
relied  upon  to  furnish  this  great  body  of  young  men  that  can  be  drawn  upon 
is  to  our  advantage.  In  England,  of  course,  the  colleges  are  stripped  of 
their  young  men.  Where  we  have  a  dozen  men  left  in  college  they  have  one, 
comparatively;  and  of  course  the  same  statement  applies  in  Germany.  We 
certainly  must  look  forward  to  the  time  when  our  colleges  must  bear  an 
even  greater  burden  than  hitherto,  splendidly  as  they  have  done  thus  far. 
The  college  men  are  the  natural  leaders  of  our  troops  and  the  men  we  have 
got  to  rely  upon  to  a  large  extent. 

As  yet,  of  course,  although  our  efforts  have  been  considerable,  they 
have  been  nothing,  considering  our  population,  compared  to  what  the 
English  have  done.  If  our  military  efforts  were  commensurate  to  those 
England  is  making,  we  should  have  under  arms  some  11,000,000  men  and 
500,000  officers.  And  if  we  were  to  measure  up  along  side  of  France  the 
discrepancy  would  be  larger  still. 

As  a  purely  personal  and  non-official  suggestion,  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  to  consider  the  question  of  making  more  elastic  the  law  and 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  The  law 
is  now  purely  a  peace  measure.  It  contemplates  a  leisurely  sort  of  training 
covering  four  years,  three  hours  a  week  the  first  two  years  and  five  hours 
a  week  the  second  two  years,  combined  with  two  summer  camps  of  four 
wedra  each,  amounting  to  something  like  1,000  hours  of  training.  Now, 
of  course,  it  is  absurd  in  time  of  war  to  proceed  on  a  peace  basis.  A 
sophomore  would  not  get  ready  to  be  a  second  lieutenant,  under  that  scheme^ 
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until  1990  or  IMl,  when  the  war  either  would  be  over,  or  when  at  ka&t 
his  service  would  not  be  so  valuable.  It  seems  obvious  that  a  thousand 
hours  of  military  work  done  witliin  a  year  are  better  than  the  same  number 
done  in  four  years.  It  is  to  my  mind  an  unfortunate  state  of  affdrs 
that  some  colleges  may  run  intensive  military  schools  on  tiie  most  modern 
methods  accomplishing  wonderful  results,  actually  giving  more  military 
training  in  four  or  six  months  or  in  a  year  than  the  law  requires  during 
four  years,  equipping  their  young  men  for  commissions,  yet  not  obtaining 
commissions  for  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  training  should  be  reduced 
to  the  common  sense  basis  of  tiours  of  training  instead  of  years  and  thus 
be  made  of  far  more  value  to  the  country  and  to  your  students. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  an  enonnous  call  for  young  aviators.  Here, 
again,  we  face  the  unpleasant  fact  that  in  modem  warfare  we  have  to 
use  our  best  and  bravest  for  dangerous  work.  The  air  problem  is  con- 
stantly changing.  T  doubt  not  that  a  year  hence  we  will  consider  that  our 
present  program  and  effort  amount  to  comparatively  little  as  compared 
with  our  needs.  The  great  reservoir  for  aviators,  here  as  in  continental 
countries,  will  be  our  educated  young  men;  for  observers,  perhaps,  even 
more  than  for  aviators.  Tens  of  thousands  of  these  men  will  be  needed.  I 
doubt  not  that  you  will  find  that  as  a  matter  of  military  necessity  the 
colleges  will  be  called  upon  within  the  next  year  to  supply  great  numbers 
of  their  men  for  this  purpose.  That  is  a  further  reason  why  military 
training  should  be  pushed  to  the  utmost,  so  as  to  equip  these  men  to  the 
best  advantage,  because  infantry  drill  and  ordinary  military  training  are 
said  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  aviators. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  great  demands  will  be  made  on  the  educated 
men  naturally  fitted  to  lead  troops  during  the  next  two  years  and  that  you 
will  render  vital  service,  both  to  the  country  and  to  your  students,  by 
equipping  them  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  a  waste  to  require  the  really 
well  trained  young  college  man  to  work  up  from  the  ranks  when  he  can  be 
put  in  as  a  subaltern  and  given  the  opportunity  for  leadership  from  the 
start.  Tlie  British  now  consider  it  most  wasteful  to  permit  their  best  young 
men,  fit  for  leadership,  to  go  out  and  be  shot  without  having  had  a  chance 
to  lead.  Of  course  we  are  going  to  develop  many  splendid  leaders  <mt  of 
the  ranks,  but  we  shall  doubtless  use  both  sources  in  accordance  with  the 
experience  of  this  war. 

The  President.  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  President  Edmund 
J.  James  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Military  Training   in   Land-Grant  Colleges 
By  E.  J.  James 

The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  asking  me  to  discuss 
this  subject  did  not  indicate  what  particular  phase  he  desired  me  to  con- 
sider ;  nor  did  he  say  what  points  would  be  raised  by  the  Adjutant-General's 
representative.  At  the  risk,  therefore,  of  not  presenting  the  immediatt 
points  for  discussion  which  may  be  the  most  necessary  at  the  present  time 
I  shall  limit  myself  to  certain  general  aspects  of  the  subject 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  desirability  of  incorporating  the  feature 
of  efficient  military  training  into  all  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  requiring 
such  training  of  all  students  who  may  register  in  such  colleges.     I  see  no 
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probability  that  the  great  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  will  end  the 
period  of  international  war.  He  must  be  indeed  a  confirmed  and  absolutely 
immovable  optimist  who  thinks  that  out  of  this  fierce  conflict  for  world 
domination  an  era  of  permanent  international  peace  is  to  blossom  forth. 
I  can  easily  believe  that  the  enormous  efiforts  which  nations  are  putting 
forth  at  the  present  time  In  the  attempt  to  enforce  their  wills  by  armed 
means  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  will  lead  to  such  a  temporary  industrial, 
economic  and  military  exhaustion  that  war  of  this  scope  is  likely  to  be 
postponed  for  some  years;  but  I  believe  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  convince  the  world  that  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  defend  themselves  and  their  interests  against  any  nation  or  com- 
bination of  natioils  which  may  be  formed  against  them;  and  that  while 
we  do  not  propose  to  go  forth  into  a  general  scramble  for  the  possession 
of  additional  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  we  do  not  intend  to  let  our 
reasonable  rights  be  interfered  with  by  the  policy  of  other  nations. 

In  my  opinion  that  cannot  be  done  in  any  effective  way  unless  the 
world  is  convinced  that  our  people  are  at  any  time  willing  and  ready  to 
defend  their  reasonable  rights,  if  necessary  by  armed  force.  To  the 
thorough  establishment  of  such  an  idea  belongs,  in  my  opinion,  the  plain 
knowledge  that  the  country  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  increasing  its 
enormous  wealth,  developing  its  great  territory,  improving  its  mental, 
moral  and  spiritual  condition,  is  also  providing  by  a  reasonable  system  for 
the  preservation  and  development  of  an  armed  force  which.  In  the  last 
analysis,  can  be  relied  upon  to  defend  the  nation's  rights  and  ideals  and 
purposes.  To  this  work  belongs  an  efficient,  highly-trained  body  of  mili- 
tary officers.  I  believe  that  this  training  can  be  obtained  in  our  Land-  \ 
Grant  Colleges  more  efficiently,  more  easily  and  at  smaller  expense  than  ■ 
in  any  other  way.  I  am,  therefore,  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  taking  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  utilize  the  possibilities  in  the  situation. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  development  of  this  great  war,  how  difficult  it  is 
to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  people  for  established  ideas  or  thoughts 
or  modes  of  action.  We  should  take  advantage  of  this  fundamental  con- 
servative quality  of  humankind  in  developing  any  great  enterprise.  We 
have  already  established  a  definite  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
this  Republic  that  the  Land-Grant  College  is  not  only  entitled  to  require 
a  certain  amount  of  military  discipline  from  its  students,  but  that  it  is 
morally  bound  to  make  and  enforce  such  requirements  because  of  the  his- 
tory of  its  origin  and  development.  Personally,  I  think  many  of  our  col- 
leges have  failed  most  disgracefully  in  this  duty  to  the  Republic,  and  I  \ 
hope  that  one  of  the  incidental  results  of  this  great  war  and  the  excite- 
ment that  grows  out  of  it  will  be  a  new  form  of  compliance  with  this 
fundamental  obligation  of  our  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  matters  of  military  training.  I  do  not  know 
bow  much  training  is  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  efficient  mili- 
tary officer.  Those  are  things  which  must  be  determined  by  military  men 
and  I  am  personally  willing  to  take  their  judgment  upon  it.  This  having 
been  determined,  I  am  in  favor  of  putting  it  into  the  curricula  of  the  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  by  federal  law  to  such  an  extent  that  no  federal  money 
shall  be  appropriated  in  the  future  to  any  such  institution  which  does  not 
insist  upon  this  minimum  of  military  training  upon  the  part  of  every  male 
student,  this  minimum  being  determined  as  that  necessary  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  making  of  an  efficient  military  officer. 
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I  am  fuUy  aware  of  the  difBcnlties  In  the  way  of  working  out  a  cur- 
riculum. I  am  fully  aware  that  our  agricultural  friends  insist  that  four 
years'  time  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  is  entirely  too  short  a 
period  to  accomplish  the  end— namely,  eiBdent  agricultural  training.  I 
know  what  our  engineering  friends  say,  that  four  or  five  years  is  too  short 
a  period  to  turn  out  a  trained  engineer.  I  know  what  doctors,  dentists 
and  all  the  other  professional  men  say  as  to  the  necessity  of  extending 
their  curricula  and  increasing  the  elements  which  it  includes.  Person- 
ally, I  think  that  much  of  this  talk  is  nonsense.  We  cannot  undertake 
to  teach  everything  that  is  known  about  agriculture  or  about  engineering 
in  four  years,  or  in  four  times  four  years.  The  true  college  should  train 
the  young  people  to  a  point  where  they  can  complete  their  professicmal 
education  by  the  practice  of  the  profession  itself.  I  am  not,  therefore, 
disturbed  by  that  ever-increasing  and  ever-pressing  demand  wlii^  comes 
from  every  quarter  to  extend  our  curricula  and  to  lengthen  the  time  which 
the  boy  spends  upon  the  school  bendu  There  is,  I  believe,  for  any  given 
group  in  society  and  for  any  given  time  and  for  any  given  profession  a 
maximum  period  which  can  wdl  be  spent  by  our  youth  upon  school  and 
college  benches.  If  more  than  that  time  is  spent  we  are  wasting  some  of 
the  best  months  and  years  of  the  students  life  and  we  are  already  doing 
that  in  many  departments  of  our  educational  system.  The  objection,  there- 
fore, that  this  training  cannot  be  put  into  these  sclxwls  because  of  the  de- 
mands made  by  all  the  different  departments  does  not  affect  my  feeling 
upon  the  subject  in  the  slightest  degree.  A  should  be  in  favor  of  enacting 
into  federal  law,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  situation  by 
experts  in  military  and  educational  affairs,  a  provision  determining  the 
amount  of  time  which  shall  be  given  to  military  training  and  the  lines 
along  which  it  shall  be  pursued,  and  let  that  be  the  one  unchangeable 
element  in  the  curriculum.  I^t  that  amount  of  time  be  taken  out  before 
anything  else  is  taken  and  made  a  federal  requirement  for  being  allowed 
to  avail  one's  self  of  the  privileges  of  the  institution  which  has  been 
founded  and  supported  by  federal  and  state  appropriations.  There  are 
other  institutions  in  the  country  which  young  men  may  desire  to  attend. 
Let  them  do  so.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  requiring  military  training  in  all 
colleges  and  universities,  though  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  offer 
certain  inducements  to  take  such  training.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  provide  the  possibility  of  taking  such  training  in  all  our  colleges 
and  universities,  public  and  private,  large  and  small,  but  I  am  especially 
in  favor  of  making  participation  in  the  military  training  and  preparation 
for  efficient  service  in  a  national  army  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  continuance 
in  the  student  body  of  a  Land-Grant  College. 

We  have  already  the  prejudice  and  the  favor  or  at  least  the  acquies- 
cence and  tolerance  of  the  public  in  the  bit  of  military  training  which  we 
now  offer  and  enforce.  I  think  we  should  continue  to  have  that  as  well  for 
the  larger  amount  of  time  and  the  larger  amount  of  work  which  an  adequate 
military  training  would  require. 

Now  I  am  in  favor  of  this  sort  of  work  first  and  foremost  because  the 
Nation  must  look  out  adequately  for  developing  and  maintaining  a  strong 
military  arm;  and  that  for  an  indefinite  time  in  the  future,  and  l)ecause 
these  institutions  by  their  history,  by  their  development,  by  their  organisa- 
tion and  their  work  thus  far  are  peculiarly  suited  to  offer  the  kind  of 
training  necessary  to  accomplish  this  end.     It  is  justified  primarily  on  the 
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ground  of  national  defense,  and  perhaps  would  not  be  justified  on  any 
other  ground.  In  other  words,  if  we  did  not  have  to  defend  ourselves,  if 
we  did  not  have  to  maintain  an  army,  if  we  did  not  have  to  raise  and  sup- 
port a  military  establishment,  such  military  training  would  perhaps  be  un- 
desirable, because  the  time  of  these  young  men  could  be  better  used  in 
other  ways.  Its  primary  justification,  therefore,  is  its  necessity  in  a  scheme 
of  national  defense. 

But  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  altogether  lost  period  even  if  it  never 
be  utilised  and  even  if  it  never  be  necessary  to  utilize  it — ^which,  pray  God, 
may  be  the  case — because  such  training  properly  carried  out  is  in  itself  a 
valuable  piece  of  intellectual  and  moral  training. 

Even  the  ordinary  inadequate  play-at-mllitary  style  of  instruction 
which  we  have  thus  far  carried  on  in  our  Land-Grant  Colleges  has  a  value 
of  its  own.  I  believe,  for  instance,  that  the  freshman  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  spends  no  three  hours  in  the  week  which  are  of  more  value  to  him 
than  the  three  hours  spent  in  the  military  drill,  though  it  include  nothing 
but  a  lesson  in  maQners  and  a  lesson  in  setting  up  and  style  and  carriage 
of  the  man  and,  of  course,  it  can  be  made  vastly  more  valuable  than  that. 
There  is  a  distinct  value  in  the  study  of  military  history  as  there  is  of  in- 
dustrial history  or  any  other  form  of  the  story  of  human  effort.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  good  mental  discipline  in  the  study  of  military  engineering. 
In  other  words,  the  time  spent  upon  the  masteiy  of  such  a  curriculum  as 
is  proposed  would  not  be  altogether  lost  even  if  considerations  of  national 
defense  would  not  make  such  a  curriculum  necessary.  I  shall  not  discuss 
these  side  issues.  My  proposition  is  that  an  adequate  military  training 
should  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  education  of  every  man  who  attends  or 
graduates  from  a  Land-Grant  College. 

Now  on  the  other  hand,  I  also  believe  that  the  question  of  national 
defense  is  primarily  a  question  for  the  Nation  as  distinct  from  the  State 
or  the  community.  Uncle  Sam  is  the  man  who  should  support  a  military 
establishment  for  national  defense  against  foreign  aggression,  and  the 
financial  burdens  imposed  by  such  a  function  should  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government;  or,  of  course,  better  stAted,  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  their  capacity  as  members  of  the  Federal  State  and  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  entire  extra  expense  of  this  feature  of 
military  drill  and  instruction  should  be  borne  by  the  federal  and  not 
by  the  state  treasury  or  by  other  funds  at  the  disposal  of  these  Land- 
Grant  Colleges. 

The  University  of  Illinois  received  from  the  Federal  Government  all 
told,  through  the  Morrill  Act  of  1869,  a  sum  constituting  its  endowment 
fund,  In  round  numbers  ^50,000.  One  of  the  obligations  of  that  grant 
was  giving  instruction  in  military  tactics.  It  could,  of  course,  have  been 
given  at  very  small  expense  by  the  officer  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment detailed  for  this  purpose.  But  the  University  of  Illinois  already 
has  expended  in  the  establishment  and  equipment  of  its  military  department 
a  sum  of  money  exceeding  the  sum  total  received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
,ment  as  the  endowment  of  this  institution.  Now  I  maintain  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  borne  this  entire  expense  and  should 
continue  to  bear  it.  If  the  military  instruction  is  to  amount  to  anything 
it  calls  for  armories  and  arms  and  other  equipment,  and  the  expense  of 
that  particular  part  of  the  institution  should  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government  pure  and  simple,  and  no  attempt  made  to  shift  it  on  to  other 
funds  or  on  to  budgets  already  sorely  troubled  and  harrassed. 
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I  would  go  further.  I  baye  been  speaking  thus  far  simply  of  that 
minimum  of  elementary  training  in  military  affairs  which  would  serve  as 
the  basis  of  the  education  of  an  oflker  and  which  may  very  well  be  taken 
without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  training  offered  in  the  other  cur* 
ricula  of  the  university,  that  amount  of  training  wiiich  the  future  farmer 
may  take  whUe  completing  his  course  in  the  agricultural  college,  the  future 
engineer  in  the  engineering  college,  the  future  lawyer  in  the  law  school, 
the  future  physician  in  the  medical  school  But  over  and  above  this,  the 
Government  has  In  these  great  schools  with  their  ever-increasing  attendance, 
a  peculiar  and  wonderful  opportunity  for  developing  a  military  curri- 
culum which  shall  train  adequately  the  officers  of  a  great  natkmal  army 
of  defense.  They  are  distributed  throughout  the  Union.  Their  admission 
requirements  are  not  excessive  and  can  be  met  by  four-year  high  school 
graduates.  Their  students  come  from  all  classes  of  tlie  community,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  and  are  ideal  material  out  of  whidi  an  officers'  corps  could 
be  formed.  By  adding  two  years  to  their  curricula  it  would  be  quite  pos- 
sible in  the  opinion  of  competent  military  authorities  to  give  as  good  train- 
ing as  is  offered  at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  or  at  any  of  tlie  great  European 
military  schoob;  indeed,  some  think  that  it  could  be  done  by  the  additkm 
of  a  single  year.  If  the  Federal  Government  would  offer  to  the  students 
who  wish  to  complete  this  military  course  and  to  qualify  for  appointment 
as  regular  officers,  a  pecuniary  remuneration  corresponding  to  the  amount 
offered  to  tlie  students  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  I  think  it  would  be 
perfectly  possible  to  secure  in  the  aggregate  a  very  large  number  of  men 
throughout  the  United  States  for  this  service,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
the  years  we  should  have  continuously  in  the  body  politic  men  of  any  re- 
quired age  in  adequate  numbers  to  officer  an  army  of  a  million  men. 

To  sum  up  my  thoughts  on  this  subject: 

1.  Every  Land-Grant  College  should  be  required  to  put  into  force 
and  to  maintain  at  a  standard  to  be  agreed  upon  and  supervised  by  tlie 
Federal  Government  the  minimum  amount  of  military  training  required 
of  every  male  student  during  the  time  of  his  continuance  in  such  an  in- 
stitution, in  any  and  all  its  departments. 

9.  The  extra  expense  involved  in  providing  for  this  instruction  should 
be  borne  by  the  federal  treasury. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  should  further  provide  for  the  expense 
of  an  additional  year  or  two,  as  may  be  necessary,  at  each  of  these 
institutions,  the  completion  of  which  would  secure  a  fairly  good  training 
for  an  officer  in  the  Army  of  National  Defense,  comparable  in  every  way 
with  the  training  now  given  by  West  Point  or  Annapolis.  If  the  people 
of  the  United  States  had  been  wise  enough  to  do  this  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  or  even  during  the  last  ten  years  of  their  life, 
we  should  have  saved  out  of  the  present  enormous  expenditures  for  federal 
purposes  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  for  this  instruction  twenty  times  over, 
and  should  have  had  from  the  very  •*drop  of  the  hat,"  so  to  speak,  a  corps 
of  officers  far  surpassing  in  number  and  in  efficiency  an3rthing  which  our 
military  training  camps  have  been  able  to  furnish. 

Major  Clark.  There  is  one  point  I  wish  to  mention.  It  seems  un- 
fortunate that  the  reserve  officers  are  not  used  more  freely  as  instructors. 
The  present  status  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  no  active  officers  on  duty 
with  Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps  because  every  effort  must  be  used 
directly  in  the  war.    There  are  not  enough  retired  officers  to  go  around. 
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It  is  necessary  to  distribute  the  retired  oi&cers.  It  is  not  possible  to 
take  three  retired  officers  and  put  them  in  a  large  institution  and  leave  the 
small  institutions  unprovided  for,  even  if  tliat  was  advisable,  because  it 
entirely  deprives  the  latter  of  services. 

The  question  was  recently  referred  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General  as 
to  whether  reserve  officers  could  be  used,  as  was  advocated  very  strongly 
by  Gen.  Wood  and  others;  but  unfortunately  it  has  been  held  that  an 
ironclad  prohibition  in  the  law  forbade  it.  Section  45  provides  that  only 
•officers  with  five  years*  service  shall  be  detailed  to  a  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps.  I  do  not  think  you  could  render  any  better  service  than  to 
secure  an  amendment  of  that  law.  It  would  be  a  ver^^  excellent  thing  in 
my  Judgment  for  you  to  formulate  a  program  of  matters  you  think  ought 
to  be  improved;  and  one  of  these  is  the  securing  of  an  adequate  number 
of  men  to  train  the  officers.  The  men  exist.  There  are  many  reserve  officers 
of  character  and  ability  with  minor  ailments.  I  would  have  some  regular 
and  retired  officers  who  would  pass  from  place  to  place  to  deliver  lectures, 
lay  out  the  courses  and  supervise  the  instruction  conducted  by  the  reserve 
officers.  In  this  way  all  the  colleges  could  be  adequately  equipped.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  War  Department  will  welcome  suggestions  from  your  Asso- 
ciation. 

W.  O.  Thompson.  Should  not  this  Association  put  itself  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  greater  efficiency  of"  this  service?  Should  it  not  direct  its 
Executive  Committee  to  approach  the  War  Department  in  this  matter, 
especially  as  to  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps?  The  decision  of  that 
Department  to  the  eflFect  that  reserve  officers  can  not  be  used  for  in- 
structional purposes  in  our  colleges  is  unfortunate,  though  doubtless  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  and  of  departmental  procedure;  but 
it  works  hardship  and  does  not  make  for  effective  usage  of  the  officers  who 
are  detailed  or  the  students  who  are  being  taught.  The  Secretary  of  War 
seems  to  be  favorably  disposed  to  some  action  which  may  remedy  the 
situation. 

W.  M.  Rioos.  Do  I  understand  that  the  title  to  the  imi forms  worn  by 
our  students  reverts  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  college  year? 

Major  Clakk.    Yes,  that  is  the  latest  ruling. 

A  Delegate.  Could  students  entering  the  junior  year  and  taking  the 
drill  for  two  years  benefit  by  the  law? 

Major  Clark.  I  fear  that  the  law  is  too  rigid  to  permit  this  being  done. 
That  question  has  been  raised  at  Harvard  and  Yale,  where  courses  are 
given  which  totalize  in  two  years  more  than  the  equivalent  of  courses  pre- 
scribed for  four  years.  The  law  seems  to  be  framed  in  such  a  way  that 
only  men  who  go  through  a  four  years'  course  of  training  can  qualify.  The 
law  ought  to  be  changed. 

B.  F.  Andrews  of  Washington,  D.  C.  College  students  have  been 
urged  to  enter  the  training  camps  as  a  patriotic  duty.  Now  many  of  these 
students  have  been  drafted  and  are  enlisted  men,  without  control  over  their 
own  actions  and  subject  to  War  Department  orders.  Are  these  drafted 
men  likely  to  be  ordered  into  or  can  they  volunteer  for  service  in  these 
officers'  training  camps? 

Major  Clark.    They  will  be  chosen  simply  because  they  have  had 
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the  preliminary  training  but  a  very  good  system  of  selection  is  in  operation. 
The  good  men  will  show  up  and  they  wiU  have  a  fair  chance. 

BaowK  Aybes  of  Tennessee.  Several  men  on  our  staff  who  had  been 
drafted  have  asked  if  they  could  be  recommended  to  the  third  (January) 
camp,  becoming  thus  an  integral  part  of  our  pro  rata.  I  stated  that  I 
thought,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  military  service,  the 
proper  procedure  would  be  for  them  to  apply  to  their  superior  oiBeers,  to 
Indicate  their  desires  and  to  file  their  credentials  with  thon,  but  that  I 
would  refer  the  matter  to  the  Adjutant-General's  office.  This  I  did,  and 
I  received  a  communication  from  the  Adjutant-General  to  the  effect  that 
while  it  was  proper  that  they  should  go  into  the  camp  through  recom- 
mendation or  detail  from  the  regiment  or  corps  that  they  were  in,  at  the 
same  time  if  any  such  former  student  applied  to  be  put  cm  our  list,  it 
would  be  proper  for  us  to  put  him  there,  and  that  the  whole  question 
would  then  have  to  be  settled  by  the  examining  officer  to  whom  these  lists 
would  go. 

L.  S.  Rakdolph  of  Virginia.  What  constitutes  real  military  training? 
I  question  whether  three  to  Ave  hours  a  week  of  drill  amounts  to  very 
much  in  a  military  line  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  War  Department 
questions  such  cases.  Real  military  training  keeps  a  man  from  two  to 
three  years  in  a  military  attitude  all  the  time,  gets  him  out  in  the  morning 
for  reveille,  marchs  him  to  his  meals,  to  his  classes,  orders  his  actions,  and 
even  his  thoughts  along  military  lines. 

W.  M.  RtGOB.  A  recent  ruling  in  regard  to  uniforms  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  members  of  this  Association.  In  General  Orders  No.  49, 
tliere  are  two  outfits  listed — a  campaign  outfit  and  an  olive-drab  outfit 
According  to  a  ruling  received  from  tlie  War  Department,  an  institution 
may  select  from  the  two  lists  sufficient  articles  to  make  up  one  complete 
uniform. 

Majok  Clabk.    This  understanding  is  a  correct  one. 

W.  M.  KEaa  of  Oregon.  The  question  under  consideration  this  morn- 
ing is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  discussions  emphasise  the  wisdom 
of  the  suggestion  that  this  Association  authorize  its  Executive  Committee 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  in  its  judgment  be  deemed  best  in  securing  the 
necessary  amendment  to  the  law  and  changes-  in  army  regulations  in  order 
that  the  objects  we  have  in  view  may  be  accomplished.  Tl)e  law  should  be 
such  that  War  Department  officials  and  college  executives  may  have  the 
necessary  lajtitude  of  judgment  in  working  out  means  by  which  results  may 
be  obtained,  and  to  that  end  I  move  that  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman 
of  tlie  Executive  Committee  be  adopted  and  the  authority  requested  in 
these  matters  be  given  it. 

The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  carried. 

C.  C.  Thach  of  Alabama.  What  is  the  status  of  the  '*Pour  Weeks 
Sunmier  Camp,"  authorized  by  the  Federal  Act  concerning  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  in  Land-Grant  Colleges?  Certainly  the  law  has 
not  been  complied  with  in  this  respect  Of  course,  everyone  thoroughly 
sympathises  with  the  present  situation  of  intense  pressure  upon  the  War 
Department;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  tiiat  thew  be 
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complete  execution  of  the  law  by  both  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  con- 
tract Students  drill,  they  drill  over  time,  they  fulfill  all  tlie  obligations  im- 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  federal  law.  Therefore,  we  respectfully  ask 
that  the  Grovernment,  on  its  side,  completely  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
law  in  regard  to  the  summer  camps.  These  camps  will  give  incentive  to 
students  in  the  advanced  course  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 

May  I  further  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the  uniform  becomes 
the  property  of  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  year?  The  uniform  bears  many 
distinctive  marks,  brassard,**  etc.,  etc.  Will  the  ex-student  during  vacation 
be  allowed  to  wear  this  uniform? 

W.  O.  Thompson.  Will  persons  having  such  inquiries  as  has  been 
suggested  by  President  Thach  and  others  put  them  in  writing  and  hand  or 
send  them  to  the  Executive  Committee,  so  that  they  will  not  be  overlooked 
or  forgotten? 

The  President.  Before  Major  Clark  goes,  I  want  to  express  on  be- 
half of  the  Association  our  appreciation  of  his  presence  here  this  morning 
and  of  the  message  he  has  brought. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  special  order,  which  is  the  consideration  of 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  college 
organization  and  policy.  As  has  been  stated,  the  Executive  Committee 
is  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  make  definite  recommendations  concerning 
the  disposition  of  the  resolutions  referred  to  it.  Hence  I  will  call  upon 
President  Riggs  to  present  them  to  the  Convention  for  such  action  as  it 
may  care  to  take. 

W.  M.  RiGOS.  I  will  abbreviate  as  much  as  possible  by  reading  the 
resolutions  or  recommendations  as  the  case  may  be: 

"Resolved,  that  this  Association  instruct  Its  Executive  Committee  to 
make  such  representations  to  the  proper  authorities  as  shall  make  clear 
the  belief  of  this  Association  that  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  immediate 
future  to  secure  the  desired  unity  of  effort  in  this  great  task  of  mobilizing 
the  American  food  supply. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed 
to  keep  the  members  of  the  Association  informed  as  to  the  various  steps 
taken  by  national  officials  or  agencies  from  time  to  time  looking  toward  the 
development  of  general  policies  affecting  the  entire  country,  particularly 
the  Agricultural  Colleges." 

I  move  the  adoption  of  those  resolutions. 

The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  carried. 

W.  M.  RiOGs.  In  regard  to  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education 
Act  the  committee  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

''(I)  That  this  Association  take  steps  at  this  meeting  to  effect  such 
permanent  relationships  with  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
as  will  best  assist  our  Land-<jrant  Colleges  and  Universities  in  performing 
their  service  and  finding  their  place  in  the  scheme  of  nationalized  second- 
ary vocational  education. 

**(9)  That  steps  be  taken  also  to  secure  official  niUngs  on  such  points 
as  may  be  raised  in  connection  with  the  possible  conflict  in  the  operation  of 
the  agencies  developed  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  with  the  cooperative 
extension  work  authorized  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 
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*'(3)  That  the  Association  provide  in  the  near  future  for  the  distri- 
bution of  a  document,  corering  general  rulings  or  suggestions  on  points 
tiiat  are  now  at  issue  or  that  are  likdy  to  arise,  in  order  that  ea^  one 
of  our  institutions  may  have  some  authoritative  advice  as  to  the  wise  and 
fair  policies  for  them  to  follow  In  Its  own  States." 

On  motion,  this  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

W.  M.  Rioos.  The  recommendation  covering  the  Smith-Lever  Act,, 
reads  as  follows: 

''In  addition  to  any  conferences  that  may  be  held  by  representatives 
of  the  directors  of  extension  service,  we  believe  that  there  ought  to  be, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association,  a  very 
definite  approach  to  the  Department  with  reference  to  the  final  settlement 
of  such  questions  as  affect  the  general  policy  of  our  institutions.** 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation. 
The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  carried. 

W.  M.  Riooa.  The  recommendation  of  the  conmiittee  in  regard  to 
the  Land-Grant  Colleges  reads  as  follows: 

"We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested 
to  report  at  some  future  meeting  of  this  Association  upon  the  advisability 
and  feasibility  of  securing  an  authorised  and  comprehensive  history  of  the 
Morrill  Act  Institutions  with  special  emphasis  upon  educational  poUcy." 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation. 

The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  carried. 

The  Pbesident.    The  election  of  officers  is  now  in  order. 

The  name  of  Eugene  Davenport  of  Illinois  having  been  presented  and 
the  nomination  being  seconded,  on  motion  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  one  ballot  for  Eugene  Davenport  of  Illinois  as  president  for  the  en- 
suing year;  and  he  so  cast  the  ballot. 

Other  officers  were  elected  in  similar  fashion  as  follows:  Vice-presidents, 
C.  A.  Lory  of  Colorado,  A.  M.  Soule  of  Georgia,  J.  G.  Lipman  of  New 
Jersey,  A.  F.  Woods  of  Maryland,  R.  W.  Thatcher  of  Minnesota ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  J.  L.  Hills  of  Vermont;  bibliographer,  A.  C  True  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Reports  were  made  by  the  nominating  committees  of  the  sections  as 
follows : 

College  section — For  chairman,  E.  C.  Perisho  of  South  Dakota;  for 
secretary,  R.  D.  Hetzel  of  New  Hampshire;  for  program  committee,  the 
chairman  and  secretary;  for  meml>er8  of  Executive  Committee,  W.  O. 
Thompson  of  Ohio,  R.  A.  Pearson  of  Iowa,  W.  M.  Riggs  of  South  Carolina. 

Engineering  division  of  the  college  section — For  chairman,  W.  M.  Riggs 
of  South  Carolina;  for  secretary,  A.  A.  Potter  of  Kansas;  for  program 
committee,  the  chairman  and  secretary.^ 

Home  economics  division  of  the  college  section — For  chairman,  Isabel 
Bevier  of  Illinois;  for  secretary,  Mary  E.  Sweeny  of  Kentucky. 

StatioD  section—For  chairman,  W.  M.  Jardine  of  Kansas;  for  secre- 
tory, W.  P.  Brooks  of  Massachusetts;  for  recording  secretory,  W.  H.  Beal 
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of  Washington,  D.  C;  for  program  committee,  the  chairman,  secretary  and 
recording  secretary;  for  members  of  Executive  Onnmittee,  W.  H.  Jordan 
of  New  York,  H.  L.  Russeli  of  Wisconsin. 

Extension  section— For  chairman,  C.  R.  Titlow  of  West  Virginia;  for, 
secretary,  E.  C.  Johnson  of  Kansas;  for  recording  secretary,  Bradford 
Knapp  of  Washington,  D.  C;  for  program  committee,  the  chairman,  secre- 
tary and  recording  secretary. 

On  motion,  the  nominations  of  chairmen  and  secretaries  by  the  several 
sections  and  divisions  were  approved. 

W.  O.  Thompson.  The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  presents 
and  moves  the  adoption  of  the  same  resolution  that  was  presented  and 
adopted  last  year,  reading  as  follows: 

**The  Committee  recommends  that  it  be  given  power  to  act  in  case  of 
any  unfinished  business  or  resolution  overlooked  at  the  closing  session. 
This  recommendation  is  unusual  and  it  is  made  simply  l)ecause  in  the  press 
of  business  some  matters  nnay  have  been  overlooked.  If  adopted,  no  ques- 
tion can  arise  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  any  action  the  Executive  Committee 
may  deem  it  wise  to  take." 

The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  carried. 

W.  M.  RiGos.  I  have  an  important  matter  to  present  from  the  en- 
gineering division  touching  the  establishment  of  engineering  experiment 
stations.  It  is  needless  in  this  presence  for  me  to  rehearse  the  difficulties 
we  have  met  in  our  efforts  to  secure  legislation  to  establish  these  statidns. 

The  Newlands  bill,  which  was  the  first  introduced,  provided  that  the 
federal  appropriations  should  go  only  to  the  Land-Grant  Colleges.  Ob- 
jections raised  by  some  of  the  separate  State  Universiti^  made  the  passage 
of  the  Newlands  bill  practically  impossible.  The  Smith-Howard  bill  was 
then  introduced,  which  left  to  each  legislature  the  decision  as  to  which  in- 
stitution within  state  borders  should  receive  the  federal  appropriation.  This 
bill  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  opposed.  There  appears  to  be  no  hope  that 
either  the  Newlands  bill  or  the  Smith-Howard  bill  will  pass. 

Tlie  engineering  division  selected  a  committee  to  study  the  question 
and  make  a  report,  with  the  understanding  that  the  whole  matter  would  be 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  exercise  of  its  wise  discretion. 
The  suggestion  of  the  committee  is  that  the  $15,000  federal  appropriation 
be  made  contingent  upon  an  equal  appropriation  within  the  State  and  that 
the  federal  appropriation  shall  in  all  cases  go  to  the  Land-Grant  College, 
whereas  the  legislature  shall  direct  the  state  fund  to  such  institution  as  it 
sees  fit.  Furthermore,  in  the  event  that  the  legislature  should  fail  to 
make  an  appropriation,  the  Land-Grant  College  may  on  its  own  initiative 
and  out  of  its  own  funds,  in  whole  or  in  part,  pay  the  compensating  fund. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  federal  administrative  agency  shall  be  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  working  through  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

In  behalf  of  the  engineering  division,  I  move  that  the  Association  ex- 
press approval  of  these  recommendations,  referring  them  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  final  decision  and  action. 

Tlie  motion,  being  seconded,  was  carried. 

E.  C.  Perisho  of  South  Dakota.  In  case  a  legislature  designated  a 
Land-Grant  College  as  the  recipient  of  the  compensating  fund,  would  it 
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be  neccHsar}'  to  appropriate  a  like  sum  for  the  establishment  of  a  station 
at  some  institution  other  than  a  Land-Grant  College? 

.  W.  M.  R1GO8.  Not  at  all.  In  case  of  a  contest,  the  two  institations 
could  thrash  out  within  the  legislature  the  question  of  the  destination  of 
the  state  fund.    The  federal  fund  would  go  to  the  Land-Grant  GoDege. 

J.  G.  LiPMAX  of  New  Jersey.     I  propose  the  following  resolution: 

Whsrgai,  the  supply  of  lat>or,  seed,  fertiliser  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments threatens  to  be  inadequate  for  maximum  production;  and 

Whfreag,  it  is  highly  essential  that  immediate  consideration  be  given  to 
equitable  and  prompt  distribution  of  the  raw  materials  and  implemmts 
needed  in  agricultural  production; 

Therefore,  be  U  resolved,  that  this  Association  respectfully  urge  on 
the  Natiooal  Administration  the  wisdom  of  at  once  organising  such  labor 
resources  as  may  be  needed  for  the  coining  crop  season  and  of  making 
arailable  accurate  information  on  the  supply,  moveeient  and  distribution 
of  raw  materials  and  implements  required  in  crop  production. 

I  move  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Coomiittee 
for  consideration  and  action. 

The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  carried. 

£.  A.  Buajrnr  of  Nebraska.  In  riew  of  the  intimate  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Colleges  represented  in  this 
Association,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  asking  tlie  Execntive  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  advisability  of  investing  such  part  of  our  surplus 
funds  in  Liberty  Bonds  as  may  be  deemed  advisable;  and  I  so  move. 

The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  carried. 

W.  O.  Thompson.  President  H.  J.  Waters  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  retires  from  this  Association  by  reason  of  having  accepted  the 
editorship  with  the  Weekly  Kaneae  City  Star,  I  think  it  would  be  entirely 
appropriate  for  this  Association  to  recognise  his  long  service  in  its  behalf. 
He  has  served  as  a  committee  member  and  otherwise,  with  intelligence, 
devotion,  interest  and  enthusiasm.  I  am  quite  sure  that  while  he  is  retiring 
from  this  Association  for  other  service,'  he  will  not  retire  from  the  interests 
that  are  represented  here. 

I  move  that  this  Association  express  regret  that  he  makes  formal 
retirement  and  voice  its  hope  for  his  success  in  his  new  field. 

The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  carried. 

On  motion,  the  general  session  of  the  Association  adjourned  eine  die. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  SECTIONS 

SECTION  ON  COLLEGE  WORK   AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Afternoon  Session,  Wednesday,  November  14,  1917 

The  section  was  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M.  by  the  chairman.  President 
C.  C.  Thach  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  Chairman.  Presidents  W.  E.  Stone  of  Purdue  University,  In- 
diana, C.  A.  Lory  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado  and  W.  H. 
Smith  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  will  please 
act  as  nominating  committee  for  the  section. 

The  Chairman.  The  topic  of  the  first  paper  appeals  to  all  who  are 
connected  with  college  work — **The  Best  Things  Done  by  the  Colleges  to 
Aid  the  Government  in  the  War  Emergency."  President  E.  C.  Perisho  of 
the  South  Dakota,  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanics  Arts 
will  present  the  paper. 

The  Best  Things  Done  by  the  Land-Grant  Institutions  to  Aid  the 
States  and  Nation  to  Meet  the  Emergencies  of  the  War 

By  E.  C.  Perisho 

From  the  very  hour  that  President  Wilson  declared  that  a  state  of 
war  existed  between  the  American  Republic  and  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Germany,  no  part  of  our  Nation,  no  portion  of  our  people  responded 
more  quickly  or  more  intelligently  than  did  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Land-Grant  Colleges.  From  every  one  of  these  institutions  there  were  sent 
at  once  to  state  and  federal  authorities  not  only  assurances  of  loyalty 
but  the  free  offer  of  men,  military  departments,  laboratories,  machine 
shops,  experiment  plots,  engineering  plants,  agricultural  and  extension 
workers;  for  none  knew  better  than  our  colleges  what  war  meant  to  the 
social,  industrial,  economic  and  educational  life  of  our  people.  Nor  did 
our  institutions  act  too  quickly,  for  it  began  at  once  to  be  apparent  to  all 
that  if  we  were  to  help  win  this  great  war,  it  could  not  be  done  imless 
America  should  produce  increased  quantities  of  food. 

Upon  our  entry  into  this  war,  we  were  told  that  the  American  farmers 
must  produce,  larger  crops  if  we  were  to  win.  That  need  is  greater  today 
than  it  was  six  months  ago.;  all  that  was  done  last  year  must  be  more  than 
duplicated  the  next  12  months.  We  must  not  only  feed  our  Army  and  assist 
our  Allies  but  produce  food  enough  for  our  own  population  in  such  quan- 
tities that  at  reduced  prices  all  may  be  well  fed  at  the  relatively  lower 
salaries  now  received.  A  hungry  people  in  a  land  of  plenty  can  never 
rise  to  the  heights  of  patriotism.  To  meet  the  food  emergency  we  must 
not  forget: 

1.  That  there  are  25,000,000  less  cattle,  50,000,000  less  sheep  and  many 
millions  less  hogs  in  the  world  than  there  were  three  years  ago. 

3.  That  more  than  10  percent  of  our  grain  crops  are  yearly  de- 
stroyed by  insects  and  that  we  wasted  the  past  season  30,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  in  the  harvest  fields,  threshing  yards,  elevators  and  freight  cars. 

3.  That  our  Allies  will  need  over  300,000,000  bushels  ot  wheat  this 
year  while  the  surplus  of  our  last  harvest  was  less  than  100,000,000  bushels. 
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4.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  that  the  American  farmers 
should  produce  in  1918  over  1,000,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  This  can  be 
done  if  the  winter  wheat  acreage  is  increased  by  18  to  30  percent.  If  we 
do  not  now  have  47,000,000  acres  of  winter  wheat,  or  if  we  find  early  next 
spring  that  we  do  not  have  this  amount  of  promising  winter  wheat,  then 
we  of  the  spring  wheat  areas  must  see  to  it  that  enough  spring  wheat  is 
sown  to  make  up  the  deficit  It  is  my  opinion  that  there  will  not  be 
47,000,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  sown  and  that  some  of  what  is  sown  will 
not  prove  to  be  a  successful  stand.  In  any  event  we  cannot  begin  too  soon 
to  push  the  spring  wheat  campaign. 

The  necessity  of  increased  effort  on  our  part  is  clear  not  only  to  aid 
the  farmer  to  produce  more  stock  and  grain  but  to  help  him  to  secure  pure 
and  viable  seed,  fertiliser  and  sufficient  labor.  May  I  emphasize  here  the 
fact  that  totally  untrained  farm  help  is  no  better  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion than  is  an  unskilled  workman  in  a  shop  or  manufacturing  plant  The 
outcome  on  many  South  Dakota  farms  this  summer  where  men  were 
"shipped  in**  to  take  the  place  of  farmers'  sons  who  had  ^enlisted  was  fairiy 
tragic.  Three  such  men  were  but  a  poor  equivalent  of  one  farm-trained 
man. 

Nor  is  our  duty  simply  to  aid  the  farmers.  Our  main  function  is  to 
continue  to  train  young  men  and  women  for  positions  of  leadership  along 
technical  lines.  The  Nation  needs  food;  but  it  also  needs  men  technically 
trained  to  do  its  work.  We  must  impress  upon  our  young  people  that  in 
securing  a  practical  education  they  are  performing  a  patriotic  duty.  More 
engineers  will  be  needed  during  the  next  10  years  than  in  any  decade  in 
our  history;  they  will  be  greatly  needed  during  and  after  the  war  in  every 
country  that  has  been  engaged  in  the  conflict  For  years  after  peace  is 
established  there  will  be  unparalleled  demand  for  engineers,  especially  in 
the  United  States,  France,  Russia  and  China,  as  well  as  in  Mexico  and 
South  America.  France  is  now  asking  for  10,000  engineers;  Russia  for 
15,000.  We  will  soon  need  1,600  or  more  men  and  probably  1,000  young 
women  properly  qualified  as  county  agents — and  they  are  not  readily 
found — and  there  is  still  greater  demand  for  emergency  food  agents.  And 
the  successful  preparation  of  young  women  for  their  varied  and  special 
duties  is  important  Whether  we  are  at  war  or  peace,  our  homes  most  be 
maintained,  for  the  basis  of  our  national  strength  is  to  be  found  in  the 
home  life  of  our  people;  and  during  national  emergencies  it  is  especially 
important  that  our  women  thoroughly  understand  the  problems  of  food, 
clothing,  hygiene  and  household  administration. 

From  the  more  than  40  answers  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  best  things 
done  by  the  individual  Land-Grant  Colleges  to  meet  the  present  emergen- 
cies, and  from  what  is  generally  known  of  their  work,  I  am  convinced  that 
never  before  have  our  colleges  worked  in  such  harmony  or  witii  sudi  a 
definite  aim  or  with  such  general  efficiency.  If  any  one  ever  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  the  Federal  Government  in  establishing  these  colleges  sup- 
ported by  state  and  federal  funds,  the  work  they  have  done  during  the 
past  months  should  forever  stop  such  criticism.  If  we  continue  to  serve 
the  people  and  the  country  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  as  efficiently 
as  we  have  thus  far,  there  should  be  no  question  as  to  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  continue  the  Nation's  present  program  of  federal  aid  until  not  only  the 
experiment  station  and  the  extension  division  but  engineering  and  home 
economics  are  provided  with  federal  funds. 
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It  is  evident  that  all  the  colleges  are  engaged  in  many  of  the  same 
activities.  I  can  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  features,  the 
leading  lines  of  work  accomplished,  and  briefly  refer  to  some  of  their 
special  achievements.  If  time  permitted  it  would  be  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  quote  extensively  from  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire.  However, 
the  work  in  the  main  has  been  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Eflfective  cooperation  with  State  and  Federal  Governments. 

2.  Production  and  conservation  of  food  materials. 

3.  Extension  work  (with  women,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  publicity 
departments). 

4.  Experiment  station  work. 

5.  Military  work. 

6.  Special  courses. 

7.  Activities  of  students,  faculty,  members,  and  alumni. 

I.      COOPEEATIOK   WITH   StATE  AKD  FeDERAJL  GoVERKMSNTS 

Several  State  Colleges  began  emergency  work  before  the  declaration  of 
war.  In  Massachusetts  a  month  before  war  was  declared,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  president  of  the  State  College,  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Rural 
Progress  appointed  a  committee  to  serve  as  a  sub-committee  of  the  State 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  A  conference  of  the  department  heads  was 
held  at  the  college  on  March  5  to  determine  the  best  way  in  which  the 
college  might  serve  the  State  in  food  production. 

In  South  Dakota  a  definite  campaign  for  greater  stock  and  crop  pro- 
duction was  launched  by  the  extension  men  early  in  March.  The  president 
of  the  State  College  of  Colorado  says  that  '*ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  European  War  in  1914  we  have  been  giving  some  study  to  the  problem 
of  what  we  could  do  to  serve  our  country  if  it  was  drawn  into  the  war. 
Consequently  the  declaration  of  war  in  April  found  us  not  altogether 
unprepared.  Throughout  the  study  of  this  problem,  we  have  steadfastly 
held  to  the  position  that  as  a  faculty  we  liad  no  right  to  offer  the  serv- 
ices of  the  institution  as  such  to  the  Government,  that  we  were  a  state 
institution,  that  our  services  would  have  to  be  offered  through  our  Board 
of  Control  to  our  Governor,  and  then  by  him,  if  he  thought  best,  to  the 
National  Government  Of  course  in  this  we  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  carrying  on  certain  cooperative  work  with  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  experiment  station  and  the  extension 
service.  Immediately  on  the  declaration  of  war,  therefore,  we  closed  up 
our  survey  of  institutional  resources  in  men  and  equipment  and  presented 
this  to  our  board  at  its  meeting  April  11,  which  in  turn  offered  the  resources 
and  the  men  to  the  Governor  for  such  use  as  he  might  make  of  us.  Fol- 
lowing this  offer,  the  president  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Defense  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Food  Production,  Conserva- 
tion and  Marketing  of  the  Advisory  War  Council  of  the  Colorado  Council 
of  Defense. 

"The  professor  of  agronomy  is  chairman  of  the  seed  committee,  the  pro- 
fessor of  farm  machinery  is  chairman  of  the  tractor  committee  and  the 
professor  of  animal  husbandry  is  vice-chairman  of  the  livestock  committee, 
and  as  chairmen  are  members  of  the  committee  on  food  production,  con- 
servation and  marketing. 

"Our  marketing  specialist  in  charge  of  our  Colorado  office  of  markets 
maintained  cooperatively  by  the  federal  bureau  of  markets  and  the  college. 
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Is  chairman  of  the  committee  of  marketing  and  ex-officio  member  of  the 
committee  on  food  conservation,  production  and  marketing.  The  director 
of  the  extension  service  is  a  member  of  the  committee  on  county  organisa- 
tion of  the  advisorj  war  council,  and  all  of  us  have  been  called  upon  fully 
and  freely  to  carry  our  share  of  the  work  of  the  Council  of  Defense" 

The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  service  it  was  able  to  render.  Its  president  says 
that  "Several  months  before  the  food  bill  was  passed  we  had  undertaken  a 
campaign  to  encourage  food  production.  This  was  organised  largely 
through  the  energies  of  our  extension  division.  As  a  result  the  com  crop 
was  increased  19,000,000  bushels,  sweet  potatoes  4,000,000  bushels,  velvet 
beans  19,000,000  bushels,  peanuts  several  million  tmshels  with  cotton  a 
normal  crop.  Georgia  claims  to  be  the  only  State  in  the  Union  showing 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs."  As  an  example  of  how  the  colleges 
have  worked  with  the  committee  on  food  supply  in  the  various  states,  I 
quote  the  following  from  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College:  *^he  col- 
lege offered  its  services  to  the  food  supply  committee.  The  offer  was 
accepted  and  four  members  of  the  faculty  spent  the  summer  with  the 
committee  at  Hartford.  Part  of  their  Joint  work  was  the  publication  of 
95  bulletins  and  leaflets." 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  national  defense  consisting  of  seven  members,  of  which  the 
president  of  the  college  was  chairman.  This  committee  worked  with  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  in  Washington  and  the  State  Council  of 
Defense. 

A  most  interesting  situation  exists  in  Vermont.  The  university  trus- 
tees gave  to  President  Benton  a  year's  leave  of  absence  on  full  salary  in 
order  that  he  might  devote  all  his  time  to  the  National  War  Work  Council 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Only  his  traveling  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  is  now  actively  at  work  In  Paris,  being 
in  charge  of  the  work  in  that  city  for  American  soldiers.  The  head  pro- 
fessor of  home  economics  has  been  commandeered  by  Mr.  Hoover  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  campaign  and  she  also  was  given  leave  of  absence  with 
full  pay  by  the  university  trustees. 

II.     PaoDrcnoN  and  Conservatiok  of  Pood;  Boys*  and  GnLs*  Clubs 

The  extension  department  of  Purdue  University  was  designated  by 
the  Governor  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  campaign  for  stimulating  food 
production  and  conservation.  It  immediately  organked  committees  in  each 
of  the  99  counties,  and  as  a  result  it  is  estimated  tliat  fully  1,000,000  acres 
of  com  were  planted  in  excess  of  the  usual  acreage.  A  city  gardening 
campaign  was  carried  on,  resulting  in  tlie  planting  of  900,000  such  gardens. 
Labor  committees  were  organised  for  securing  and  forwarding  laborers 
to  farming  centers.  A  campaign  was  carried  on  to  increase  the  output  ot 
dairy  products.  A  state-wide  campaign  for  wheat  improvement  was  in- 
augurated, including  provision  for  an  adequate  supply  of  seed  wheat 
Systematic  and  effective  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  tkie  number  ot 
silos.  More  than  300  canning  and  drying  demonstrations  were  given.  Can- 
ning clubs  among  school  girls  have  been  organised  with  gratifying  results. 

Ohio  State  University  has  done  valiant  service  through  the  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs,  10,000  being  enrolled  in  com,  wheat,  pig-growing,  baking, 
canning  clubs,  etc.    The  stimulating  effect  and  ultimate  results   ot  this 
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work  can  hardly  be  estimated.  A  movement  was  started  to  interest  the 
cities  in  vacant  lot  gardening.  Horticultural  students  were  trained  and 
sent  to  68  cities  where  school  children  were  addressed,  evening  meetings 
held  and  personal  supervision  of  vacant  lot  gardening  conducted.  No  less 
than  90y000  people  were  addressed.  Widespread  interest  was  aroused  and 
gratifying  results  obtained  and,  finally,  200,000  bulletins  on  gardening  were 
distributed. 

In  North  Dalcota  special  attention  ivas  given  to  demonstrations  of 
conserving  food  by  canning,  preserving  and  drying.  '  War  gardens  were 
emphasised,  and,  as  a  result,  food  production  was  increased.  We  are  all 
acquainted  with  the  exceptional  work  done  by  President  Ladd  in  demon- 
strating that  excellent  flour  may  be  made  from  low  grade  wheat. 

Mississippi  reports  in  one  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  it  did  its  war 
emergency  work  in  teaching  the  student  body  loyalty  to  the  flag,  justifica- 
tion of  our  country's  joining  in  tlie  war  struggle  and  the  exceptional  need 
of  increasing  the  production  and  conservation  of  food. 

Oklahoma  has  been  successful  in  its  club  work.  ^The  membership  in 
these  clubs  has  grovm  to  18,6^,  divided  among  the  following  clubs:  Com, 
9,998;  cotton,  1,919;  pig,  1,880;  wheat,  993;  calf,  443;  three-crop,  919; 
sheep,  31;  bees,  90;  potatoes,  15;  farm  makers  (colored)  493;  better  bread, 
1,717;  canning,  9,089;  poultry  (girls  only),  9,139.  All  club  members  have 
been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  every  additional  acre  of  food  stuffs 
raised  and  every  can  of  food  saved  helps  to  win  the  war.  The  wheat  club 
is  in  its  first  year  and  is  a  war  measure,  each  boy  sowing  from  5  to  10 
acres  of  wheat  according  to  directions." 

Connecticut  dealt  effectively  with  the  vacant  lot  and  backyard  garden. 
It  also  strove  to  utilize  the  spare  time  of  factory  workers  and  boys  and 
girls  in  agricultural  production.  Between  30,000  and  40,000  people  took  up 
this  line  of  production  under  its  direction.  Seven  summer  canning  schools 
were  held  at  which  600  women  were  instructed  not  alone  to  conserve  food 
themselves  but  how  to  teach  others  to  conserve. 

In  Colorado,  •Two  home  demonstrators  have  been  installed  for  city 
work,  one  in  Denver  and  one  in  Pueblo.  Three  county  district  home  demon- 
stration agents  are  at  work,  and  we  expect  to  place  two  or  three  more. 
It  would  be  useless  to  say  all  this  work  was  accomplished  without  much 
difficulty.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  results  generally  have  been  good. 
We,  in  Colorado,  as  elsewhere,  had  a  wave  of  excessive  organization.'* 

Georgia  reports  that  her  agricultural  wealth  has  increased  this  year 
by  9950;000,000,  much  of  which  is  due  to  increased  production. 

III.    The   Extension   Division 

Our  institutions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  are  a  unit  in  according 
first  place  in  war  emergency  work  to  their  extension  divisions  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  publicity  departments.  The  president  of  Michigan  writes: 
'•Looking  back  on  the  events  since  the  declaration  of  war,  I  believe  the 
greatest  good  that  the  college  has  accomplished  has  been  through  its  exten- 
sion and  publicity  service  looking  toward  increased  crop  production  through- 
out the  State  by  means  of  our  system  of  county  agents  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  law  supplemented  by  state-wide  publication  of  matter  which  would 
encourage  the  farmer  in  his  efforts  to  respond  patriotically  to  the  call  of 
the  government.    We  have  done,  I  believe,  remarkable  things." 

In  Montana,  the  extension  faculty  held  many  meetings.    The  county 
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farm  agents  had  immediate  cliarge  of  these  meetings,  made  arrangements, 
distributed  advertising  and  condacted  the  exercises.  Forty  thoasand  flyers 
were  prepared  for  their  use  and  6,000  postal  cards  were  distributed  pro 
rata  to  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  meetings  held  in  each. 
Information  concerning  the  crop,  livestock  and  food  situation  was  dis- 
tributed, 35  faculty  members  spoke  at  patriotic  meetings  and  35  women 
under  the  direction  of  the  home  economics  department  gave  demonstratioas 
in  food  use  and  conservation. 

Idaho  now  employs  16  county  agents  and  tliere  wiU  be  30  to  S5  worlcers 
in  this  particular  field  in  the  near  future.  The  demonstration  agents  liave 
i>een  particularly  active  in  South  Carolina. 

In  Nevada  successful  work  was  done  to  meet  the  lat>or  situation.  The 
college  cooperated  not  only  with  the  Federal  Government  but  with  the  State 
Labor  Bureau.  A  labor  specialist  assisted  in  this  work  throughout  tlie 
han-esting  season.  In  each  agricultural  town  some  person  was  selected  to 
act  as  a  labor  distributor  to  whom  lal>or  could  be  sent  and  from  wtMin 
farmers  and  others  could  secure,  help.  Many  posters  were  used.  Bach 
community  was  informed  that  while  labor  could  not  be  guaranteed  it  would 
be  distributed  from  places  with  a  surplus  to  All  shortages  in  otlier  dis- 
tricts. The  plan  was  helpful  in  that  It  prevented  men  from  seeking  labor 
in  a  locality  where  no  shortage  existed.  More  active  measures  will  be 
necessary  next  year  to  supply  the  required  harvest  lal>or. 

Ohio  >^ill  hold  430  farm  institutes  reaching  500,000  people.  These  will 
have  a  patriotic  as  well  as  an  economic  setting.  It  has  issued  500,000 
special  bulletins  on  crop  production,  in  addition  to  tlic  same  number  of 
regular  bulletins.  Its  home  economics  department  has  worked  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  and  early  in  May  had  regis- 
tered approximately  950  women  for  volunteer,  service  in  food  conservation 
work,  mostly  state  university  graduates.  These  volunteers  have  been  called 
upon  for  lectures,  demonstrations,  cooperation  with  local  committees  in 
special  campaigns  such  as  enlisting  the  housewives  as  members  of  the 
Federal  Food  Administration.  The  college  has  a  permanent  force  of 
workers  consisting  of  104  county  agents,  extension  specialists,  institute 
lecturers  and  field  workers,  about  70  of  ♦whom  spend  their  entire  time  in 
the  field  instructing,  directing,  demonstrating  and  in  every  way  possible 
trying  to  increase  food  production. 

Iowa  sums  up  the  situation  for  all  our  institutions  when  slie  says  tliat 
"Our  extension  department  -and  experiment  station  are  cooperating  with 
the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  in  every  possible  way." 

"As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  United  States  was  to  take  part 
in  the  world's  war  for  democracy,  the  Nebraska  extension  division  made 
the  aid  of  the  Government  its  first  concern.**    Its  principal  efforts  were: 

1.  An  information  service  wliich  published  and  distributed  93  war 
emergency  bulletins,  in  addition  to  70,000  pages  issued  by  the  publicity 
department. 

9.    Special  meetings  attended  by  300,000  people. 

3.  Home  demonstration  work,  with  95  counties  organised  in  the  near 
future. 

4.  Junior  extension  work  whereby  $30,000  worth  of  pork,  $90,000 
worth  of  chickens,  9,400  acres  of  com  were  produced  and  wherein  9,600 
girls  have  Joined  cooking  schools  and  6,000  boys  and  giris  engaged  In 
gardening  projects,  the  products  of  which  aggregated  $50,000. 
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5.  County  agent  work,  the  agents  doing  exceptional  work  in  persuad- 
ing farmers  to  plant  corn,  oats  or  spring  wheat  on  lands  where  the  winter 
wheat  was  killed,  in  establishing  labor  and  market  bureaus  which  have 
proved  of  great  value  to  the  farmers  in  Nebraska  and  adjoining  states. 

New  York  (Cornell)  has  cooperated  with  the  State  Food  Supply 
Commission  and  has  been  exceptionally  active  in  preventing  crop  losses 
by  plant  diseases  and  insects.  For  example,  91  community  potato  spray- 
ing organizations  were  formed  which  sprayed  5,000  acres ;  expert  inspectors 
have  visited  593  potato  growers  to  determine  trueness  to  type  and  freedom 
from  disease.  There  are  now  in  36  counties  emergency  food  conservation 
agents  and  permanent  home  demonstration  agents  in  five  counties  and  city 
organisations  in  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Rochester,  Rome, 
Syracuse  and  Utica,  the  funds  of  the  State  Food  Supply  Commission  being 
used  for  the  purpose.  New  York's  greatest  problem  was  food  conservation. 
Food  demonstration  meetings  were  held  in  rural  sections  up  to  October  1, 
together  with  other  public  meetings,  county  fairs,  etc.,  thus  interesting 
fully  97,000  women.  Successful  though  she  has  been  this  year,  Cornell 
-modestly  claims  that  the  best  things  she  has  done  were  those  upon  which 
she  had  been  working  in  a  smaller  way  for  many  years,  namely,  the  organ- 
ization of  men  and  women  for  self-help. 

Utah  reports  that  her  conservation  emergency  work  was  organized 
through  the  medium  of  a  large  central  committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  each  county,  the  college  president  being  its  chairman. 
A  demonstration  train  of  13  cars  called  the  "Preparedness  Train"  was  run 
in  conjunction  with  the  Universities  of  California  and  Nevada  and  with 
the  Salt  Lake  Route.  Twenty-four  towns  were  visited  in  98  days  and  61,000 
people  were  reached.  The  women  responded  nobly  to  the  food  conserva- 
tion appeal. 

Kentucky  emphasized  the  need  of  increasing  the  supply  of  meat,  pro- 
ducing animals,  dairy  products  and  the  retaining  of  breeding  stock  on  the 
farm. 

South  Dakota  helped:  1.  In  animal  disease  control,  especially  with 
cattle  on  the  •western  plains.  9.  In  dairying,  featuring  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  cows  and  creameries.  3.  In  agricultural  engineering,  chiefly 
with  farm  buildings,  land  drainage  and  sewage  problems.  4.  In  livestock 
improvement,  assisting  not  only  stockmen  but  aiding  materially  the  boys' 
and  girls'  club  activities.  5.  In  farm  management,  establishing  a  system  of 
accounting  on  more  than  1,000  farms. 

Kansas  has  been  active  in  the  food  production  and  conservation  cam- 
paign. Its  president  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  State  Coundl  of  Defense 
which  organic  a  strong  agricultural  committee  with  several  sul)-commit- 
tees,  on  which  were  placed  representatives  of  the  college.  Thus  the  or- 
ganized extension  forces  were  in  close  touch  with  the  program  and  were 
able  to  assist  in  making  It  effective.  Furthermore,  the  college  president 
was  chosen  Food  Administrator  for  Kansas  and  much  of  the  educational 
work  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  that  office  has  been  con- 
ducted through  the  regular  extension  channels. 

IV.    The  Expebimbnt  Stattoxb 

The  experiment  stations  have  done  excellent  work,  not  only  in  vitaliz- 
ing their  research  efforts  but  in  the  personal  work  of  the  entire  staffs.  For 
example,  in  South  Dakota,  the  director  is  secretary  of  the  Stock  Breeders' 
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AuociatioD,  the  vice-director  and  horticulturist  is  secretary  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  the  afrooomist  la  secretary  of  the  State  Grafai 
Growers*  Aasodatlon,  and  the  dairyman,  the  Teterinarian,  and  entomologist 
bold  similar  positions.  All  these  men  hare  set  forth  to  their  several  mem- 
berships the  best  ways  in  whkh  they  could  help  the  Nation  by  producing 
and  conserving  food  materials. 

In  Arlaona,  research  projects  were  remodeled  to  make  them  economic- 
ally more  productive;  in  Colorado,  the  station  men  aided  In  the  estabUsb- 
nient  of  storage  facilities  for  perishable  crops,  in  one  district  storage 
being  provided  for  1,900  cars  of  potatoes;  in  Texas,  the  station  did  much 
to  overcome  adverse  conditions  wrought  by  the  drouth;  and  In  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Washingtoa 
and  Wisconsin  the  station  staffs  worked  on  emergency  problems.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Illinois  have  been  conducting  extensive  experiments  in  food 
production  and  conservation.  Pennsylvania  expects  to  start  in  the  near 
future  a  number  of  projects  which  she  hopes  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  SUte  and  Nation. 

V.  The  Miutabt  Dipaitmxnts 

The  military  departments  not  only  have  had  an  Important  part  in  this 
war  emergency  but  effectively  have  been  getting  the  Nation  ready  long 
before  hostilities  began  in  Europe  three  years  ago.  All  of  our  institutions 
have  maintained  military  departments  giving  systematic  instruction  in 
military  tactics  under  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army.  From  the 
students  of  these  colleges,  with  their  two  years  or  more  of  military  trainings 
comes  the  greater  number  of  our  newly  commissioned  officers. 

Indiana  has  trained  1,000  men,  furnished  91  army  officers  from  her 
faculty,  936  graduates,  most  of  whom  are  officers,  and  379  undergraduates. 
Michigan  has  furnished  more  than  500  men,  most  of  whom  are  officers. 
Georgia  has  given  the  army  40  men  from  her  faculty  and  considers  her 
military  contribution  the  most  important  work  she  has  done  for  the  war. 
New  Hampshire  furnished  quarters  and  subsistence  during  August  and 
September  for  about  500  soldiers,  while  fully  half  of  the  senior  class  and 
many  other  undergraduates  entered  the  officers'  training  camp  in  May, 
nearly  all  receiving  commissions.  Wyoming  considers  that  the  most  signifi- 
cant part  of  that  institution's  work  is  found  in  the  number  of  last  year's 
students  now  in  military  service.  New  Jersey  established  a  war  service 
bureau  which  sent  out  weekly  news  letters.  Montana  organised  her  military 
department  into  a  battalion  of  four  companies,  consisting  of  995  men,  40 
of  whom  are  officers.  Oklahoma  has  100  graduates  holding  commissions  in 
the  Army  and  Navy.  South  Dakota  has  given  a  large  part  of  her  senior 
class  and  many  upper  classmen  to  the  Army,  many  of  them  being  officers. 

VI.  Special  Emebgkkct  Couisbs 

One  of  the  efficient  ways  in  which  our  institutions  have  helped  the 
Nation  is  in  the  establishment  of  new  emergency  courses,  offered  both  to 
the  students  and  to  the  people  generally. 

Iowa  early  in  the  spring  introduced  an  extra  hour  drill  open  to  stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike,  thus  making  it  possible  for  more  than  9,000  men 
to  gain  a  military  training  at  Ames;  and  she  also  has  given  a  six  weeks' 
sunmier  course  in  military  training.  Indiana  offered  three  special  courses 
of  Instruction  during  the  summer,  at  one  of  which  400  women  and  girls 
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gained  instruction  in  food  conservation  and  at  another  100  farmers  were 
taught  the  use  of  farm  tractors.  Montana  offers  among  new  courses  a  one- 
year  military  service  course,  a  one-year  nurse's  course,  and  a  three-months' 
gasoline  engine  course.  South  Dakota  established  one-year  war  emergency 
courses  in  animal  husbandry,  agronomy,  chemistry,  dairying,  entomology,  and 
veterinary  science,  as  well  as  special  courses  in  engineering,  telegraphy,  home 
economics,  traction  engineering  and  extension  work.  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  Washington  and  West  Virginia  have  offered  successful  special 
courses;  and  so  has  practically  every  Land-Grant  College. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  efficiency  of  our  publicity  departments  the 
excellent  work  done  by  agricultural,  home  economics  and  extension  workers 
could  not  have  been  accomplished.  Much  credit  is  due  the  women  of  our 
colleges  for  their  unselfish  and  patriotic  help.  All  of  our  Land-Grant 
Colleges  released  students  from  regular  classroom  work  if  they  joined  the 
military  or  agricultural  forces  of  the  Nation.  We  are  all  a  unit  in  giving 
not  only  our  students  but  our  faculty  members  to  the  war  work  of  the 
Government. 

We  have  aided  the  Nation  in  supporting  the  Red  Cross,  the  work  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  The  Knights  of  Columbus  and  in  buying  Liberty  Loan  Bonds. 

Our  agricultural  colleges  have  long  stood  close  to  the  farming  and 
engineering  classes,  and  now  in  a  most  effective  way  we  have  become  co- 
workers with  the  military,  legislative,  industrial,  commercial,  financial  peo- 
ple, in  fact  with  every  phase  of  our  national  life.  This  new  opportunity 
brings  with  it  a  large  responsibility.  With  the  same  seal  and  intelligence 
which  marked  our  efforts  in  the  present  emergency  we  will  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  our  new  and  larger  mission.  The  work  of  our  institutions  this 
year  and  in  the  years  to  come  will  demonstrate  that  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges are  not  only  efficient  but  thoroughly  patriotic  and  loyaL  Only  a 
few  of  our  faculty  members  can  join  the  Army  or  Navy;  but  all  of  us  in 
common  with  other  citizens  can  help  finance  the  war  and  aid  the  organisa- 
tions which  are  helping  the  soldiers. 

However,  to  us  comes  a  greater  challenge  to  service,  the  training  of 
young  men  and  women,  not  simply  for  needed  emergency  positions  of  a 
technical  character  in  order  that  they  may  become  better  farmers,  stock- 
men, abler  accountants  and  demonstrators,  more  skillful  engineers  and 
builders,  more  worthy  home  makers,  but  as  fully  equipped  citizens  of  the 
better  nation  and  world  which  are  to  be. 

The  CHAiBMAy.  "How  the  Land-Grant  C/oUeges  May  Organize  to 
Serve  the  Government  in  the  War  Emergency,"  will  be  developed  by  Presi- 
dent A.  M.  Soule  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

How  THE  Lakd-Grant  Colleges  Mat  Organize  to  Serve  the  Government 
IN  the  War  Emergency 

By  a.  M.  Soule 

The  slogan  "food  will  win  the  war"  Is  not  an  idle  conception  of  a  dis- 
eased imagination  but  a  basic  fact.  History  shows  that  food  has  been  the 
determining  factor  in  most  of  the  great  campaigns  of  which  we  have  a 
record.    Since  1914  the  provision  of  suitable  rations  for  the  nations  at 
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war  has  often  overshadowed  the  work  of  the  military  establishmeDt.  liie 
resistance  of  Germany  is  based  on  the  success  with  which  she  has  been 
able  thus  far  to  mantain  her  food  supply.  The  rise  and  fall  of  many 
of  the  allied  ministries  is  attributable  to  the  food  situation.  The  break- 
down in  the  morale  of  the  Italian  army  seems  to  have  been  largely  caused 
by  an  inadequate  food  supply.  The  Russian  revolution  is  said  by  tliose 
who  appear  to  be  well  informed  to  have  been  more  of  a  food  riot  than  a 
predetermined  effort  to  overthrow  autocracy.  The  energies  of  the  Allies 
are  now  directed  at  the  reduction  of  the  rations  of  Germanjr's  civilian 
population  below  the  level  of  safety,  while  she  in  turn  does  her  utmost  to 
diminish  the  food  supplies  of  the  Allies.  It  seems  clear  that  the  nation 
or  nations  which  are  able  to  obtain  and  conserve  enough  food  for  the  use 
of  their  armies  and  their  civilian  population,  will  ultimately  be  victorious. 
If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  surely  no  more  important  question  can  engage 
the  attention  of  our  leaders  at  this  time  than  that  of  providing  an  adequate 
food  supply. 

The  fundamental  factors  in  modem  warfare,  stated  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  would  probably  read  food,  money  and  men.  It  would  be 
useless  for  a  nation  to  start  an  aggressive  war  without  having  first  ar- 
ranged for  a  varied,  abundant  and  regularly  available  food  supply,  suited 
to  the  needs  of  fighting  men  and  to  the  nourishment  of  industrial  popula- 
tions called  on  to  perform  work  of  an  extraordinary  and  exhaustive  char- 
acter. The  United  States,  regarded  for  many  years  as  the  granary  of 
the  world,  has  an  abundance  of  food.  Much  of  it  is  not  essential  to  war 
purposes,  indeed  the  greater  part  of  it  could  not  be  used  to  advantage  in 
rationing  an  army.  Fortunately,  however,  all  of  it  is  of  a  character  which 
enables  the  ncm-essential  to  be  satisfactorily  substituted  for  the  essentiaL 
If,  therefore,  we  exerdse  proper  discretion^  there  is  no  reason  why  our  own 
Nation  should  not  be  abundantly  and  properly  fed,  our  armies  maintained 
in  good  condition  and  our  allies  supplied  with  the  surplus  of  food  they 
must  have  in  order  to  sustain  an  aggressive  offensive. 

If  a  country  does  not  possess  a  plentiful  supply  of  money  or  can  not 
secure  large  loans  from  her  own  people,  it  is  useless  for  her  to  undertake 
so  mighty  and  destructive  a  task  as  is  participation  in  a  world  war.  War 
has  been  well  described  as  an  insatiate  monster  consuming  and  destroying 
without  mercy  or  discrimination  all  the  natural  and  artificial  resources  of 
a  country.  The  present  struggle  evidences  the  correctness  of  this  conclu- 
sion for  the  reason  that  the  enormous  sums  involved  are  far  beyond  the 
appreciation  of  the  average  intellect;  and  yet  it  appears  that  we  as  a 
Nation  are  still  on  the  threshold  of  this  great  adventure.  Therefore,  we 
must  have  money  in  abundance,  obtained,  if  possible,  through  the  voluntary 
savings  and  economic  sacrifices  of  our  own  people  in  respect  to  the  use 
of  food  and  by  taxation  on  our  accumulated  wealth  which  now  amounts  to 
$250,000,000,000. 

In  a  nation  of  100,000,000  people  acting  under  the  selective  draft,  no 
difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  securing  enough  men  successfuUy  to 
prosecute  a  war.  Of  course  our  recruits  in  the  main  are  raw  and  un- 
trained and  it  will  take  time  to  organize  and  equip  them  for  effective  fight- 
ing. Nevertheless  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  our  army  will  ultimately 
develop  into  as  great  a  fighting  machine  as  the  world  has  known.  Gertainiy 
we  shall  not  fail  from  lack  of  resources  if  we  organise  our  offensive  power 
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with  the  genius  which  has  characterized  our  great  industrial  and  military 
leaders  in  the  past. 

The  mobilization  of  all  our  Nation's  forces  is  imperatively  necessary 
to  success.  We  can  no  longer  act  as  individuals.  Our  patriotic  duty  is 
plain.  The  immediate  supervision  of  our  personal  views  and  ideas  must 
ensue  in  order  that  the  Nation  as  a  cohesive  unit  may  conduct  this  war 
against  a  thoroughly  desperate  and  unregenerate  autocracy  with  vigor,  pur- 
pose and  dispatch.  Germany  Is  an  empire  of  blood  and  iron,  whose  rulers 
believe  that  might  is  right,  that  her  people  represent  the  salt  of  the  earth 
and  that  they  do  no  wrong  in  crushing  or  destroying  lesser  nations  through 
the  employment  of  every  foul  agency  which  the  human  imagination  has 
t)een  able  to  conjure  up  out  of  the  mediaevalism  of  the  past  or  the  scien- 
tific possibilities  of  the  ^ge  in  which  we  live. 

The  Germans,  while  prating  of  God  and  regarding  their  Kaiser  as 
His  mouthpiece,  have  cast  Christ  out  of  their  lives.  The  milk  of  human 
kindness  has  soured  in  their  breasts.  Their  government  has  more  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  individuality  of  its  people  and  developed  them  as  a 
machine-like  mass  than  any  other  in  the  world's  history.  There  is  no  re- 
source at  her  command  which  has  not  l)een  called  into  play  and  we  witness 
today  the  strange  spectacle  of  70,000,000  people  operating  as  a  cooperative 
entity.  Our  Nation  of  100,000,000  people  must  correlate  all  the  agencies 
at  its  command  because  our  chief  opponent  can  only  be  chastened  and 
brought  to  bay  by  overwhelming  display  of  concentrated  force  and  power. 

We  possess  as  great  natural  resources  as  any  other  country.  We  have 
great  areas  yet  to  be  brought  under  the  plow.  We  have  unlimited  amounts 
of  iron  and  coal  and  great  manufacturing  enterprises  wherewith  to  fabri- 
cate the  finished  product  essential  in  modem  warfare.  We  have  skilled 
artisans  and  educated  leaders  available  as  a  nucleus  around  which  to  build 
a  wonderfully  powerful  and  aggressive  industrial  army.  However,  it  is  a 
gigantic  task  to  mobilize  the  resources  of  soil,  industry,  wealth  and  man- 
hood and  womanhood  of  a  nation  which  has  given  no  systematic  study  or 
consideration  to  offensive  warfare  for  over  50  years,  the  citizens  of  which 
are  naturally  a  peace-loving  people.  Moreover,  we  have  enjoyed  a  greater 
measure  of  freedom  than  has  been  accorded  to  those  living  in  other  lands 
and  we  have  lived  in  greater  luxury  and  ease,  we  have  enjoyed  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life  and  maintained  a  higher  standard  of  living.  It  will  not 
be  easy  to  change  our  customs  or  abandon  our  prejudices;  yet  this  is  the 
task  wc  must  accomplish  if  we  are  to  win  the  war.  We  must  realize  that 
the  destiny  of  the  Nation  is  at  stake;  we  must  do  voluntarily  and  will- 
ingly what  citizens  of  an  autocracy  have  to  do.  Wc  who  believe  in  free- 
dom and  in  liberty  must  now  fight  for  the  retention  of  the  privileges  which 
our  flag  represents.  Therefore,  we  must  be  willing  to  make  any  necessary 
sacrifice,  whether  it  pertains  to  the  use  of  food,  to  the  curtailment  of  our 
personal  liberty,  to  the  turning  over  of  our  wealth  to  the  government,  or 
to  the  surrender  of  our  men  to  the  army.  If  we  play  well  our  part  the 
outcome  is  certain. 

Among  the  many  questions  of  pressing  importance  the  maintenance 
of  production  of  the  needful  food  materials  is  paramount.  These  consist 
at  present  of  wheat,  meat,  sugar  and  fats.  There  is  no  reason  why,  if  the 
weather  serves,  we  should  not  be  able  materially  to  increase  our  wheat 
crop.  By  taking  thought  a  few  months  in  advance,  the  meat  supply  can 
also   be  enlarged.    Much  of  our  sugar   supply  must  come   from   outside 
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sources,  but  we  can  encourage  sugar  cane  culture  in  tributary  states.  As 
for  fats,  there  are  few  countries  in  which  a  greater  variety  of  fat-yielding 
crops  can  be  grown  to  advantage.  It  would  seem  as  if  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  in  the  matter  of  food  production, 
provided  we  can  arouse  the  patriotic  ardor  of  our  people  to  tlie  point  of 
their  cheerful  acquiescence  In  the  load  they  must  undertake  to  carry. 

•  It  will  avail  nothing  to  raise  much  and  save  little.  Conservati<m  is 
production's  handmaid,  and  she  asks  us  not  only  to  grow  non-essential 
foods  in  abundance  but  largely  to  live  upon  them.  The  growth  and  usage 
of  com,  oats  and  rye  enable  us  to  send  wheat,  meat,  fat  and  sugar  to 
Europe.  It  is  certain  that  our  people  will  both  produce  abundantly  and 
conserve  as  best  they  can  once  they  understand  their  duty  and  respon- 
sibiUties. 

Military  efficiency  is  fundamental  to  the  prosecution  of  a  successful 
war.  Of  course  a  veteran  army  can  not  be  created  in  a  moment,  but  our 
men  are  hardy,  resourceful  and  devoted  to  their  duty,  and  such  in  time 
will  produce  an  admirable  army.  When  sudi  men,  imbued  with  a  high 
sense  of  personal' honor  and  inheriting  the  courage  of  their  forebears,  arc 
properly  trained  and  -equipped,  our  future  wiU  be  safe  in  their  hands. 
However,  our  civilian  population  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  do  many 
things  to  which  it  has  not  been  previously  accustomed  for  the  sake  of  the 
boys  in  kahki  and  blue.  An  army  needs  many  kinds  of  food  and  clothing 
which  civilians  commonly  use.  Will  we  eat  more  largely  of  the  non-essential 
foods  in  order  that  more  of  ttie  essentials  may  be  sent  abroad?  Will  we 
wear  old  clothes  of  necessity  in  order  that  our  boys  may  be  properly  clad? 
Will  we  by  raising  money  as  a  people  make  the  more  possible  tlieir  efficient 
equipment  and  maintenance?  These  are  pertinent  questions  and  upon  tlieir 
answer  will  largely  depend  the  force  and  vigor  of  our  blows  against  the 
enemy. 

One  of  our  must  difficult  problems  is  the  attainment  of  a  greater  de- 
gree of  household  efficiency.  We  are  a  most  wasteful  people,  probably 
because  of  the  profusion  of  our  natural  resources  and  our  great  wealth. 
We  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  save  or  to  deny  ourselves  anything  we 
have  thought  to  be  necessary  for  our  personal  comfort  and  welfare.  Our 
home-makers  may  teach  us  how  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  within  the 
required  bounds.  Students  of  nutritive  values  have  demonstrated  that  we 
can  live  wisely  and  well  but  without  waste  on  much  smaller  but  not  less 
nourishing  or  desirable  rations  than  wc  are  now  consuming.  If  we  prac- 
tice proper  economies  in  our  home  we  can  save  much  of  the  money  which 
our  Government  needs  in  order  to  flght  a  successful  war.  An  average 
per  capita  saving  of  two  cents  a  meal,  an  economy  readily  attained,  would 
amount  to  an  annual  saving  of  $2,000,000,000.  The  pledge  card  campaign 
of  the  Food  Administration  indicates  that  millions  of  our  householders  are 
willing  and  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  its  teaching  as  to 
food  conservation. 

The  extension  work  of  our  Land-Grant  Colleges  has  already  exerted 
a  very  helpful  influence  on  the  activities  of  our  rural  homes.  In  many 
instances  the  men  and  women  county  agents  have  been  able  completely  to 
transform  the  point  of  view  of  the  farmers  or  householders  with  whom  they 
have  come  in  contact.  The  results  obtained  through  this  arm  of  service 
work,  if  considered  in  the  aggregate,  are  truly  remarkable.     For  example. 
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Georgia  schoolgirls  this  year  put  up  several  million  containers  flUed  with 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  otherwise  would  have  been  wasted. 

As  a  means  of  disseminating  new  information,  correcting  faulty  prac- 
tices, inspiring  rural  workers  and  adding  zest  to  the  humdrum  duties  of 
everyday  farm  and  home  life,  the  extension  divisions  arc  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  future  of  our  agriculture. 

T  have  said  that  national  efficiency  along  all  lines  is  the  desideratum 
we  must  now  strive  to  attain.  How  shall  it  be  accomplished?  First  of  all, 
we  should  make  a  statistical  and  economic  survey.  This  has  been  done 
in  some  States.  Presumably  our  Government  is  well  informed  in  respect 
to  our  total  resources  in  food,  money  and  men.  We  should  next  in- 
stitute a  food  survey  in  every  State  that  will  reach  down  to  the  country 
store,  so  that  we  can  ascertain  definitely  the  requirements  of  State  and 
Nation  in  all  staples,  whether  they  are  to  be  used  as  food  or  as  a  source  of 
raw  materials  for  the  propen  support  of  our  industries.  It  will  not  he  so 
difficult  to  make  such  a  survey  because  it  can  be  developed  on  a  basis  similar 
to  that  of  the  IJberty  I^an  canvass  or  the  pledge  card  campaign. 

When  war  seemed  imminent  and  before  the  Federal  Food  Administra- 
tion was  established,  an  endeavor  was  made  in  Georgia  to  present  to  the 
people  a  statistical  resum6  indicating  what  we  were  growing  enough 
of,  what  we  needed  to  raise  in  order  to  be  reasonably  self-sustaining. 
Captains  were  selected  from  every  county  and  the  general  plan  outlined 
during  a  state-wide  food  production  convention.  They  were  asked  to  or- 
ganise their  communities  on  the  basis  of  a  local  food  council  and  to  pub- 
lish data  they  were  provided  with  in  the  newspapers.  They  were  asked 
to  cooperate  with  the  men  and  women  county  agents  and  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  the  ministers,  school  teachers,  business  men  and  all  other  agencies  In 
the  community  In  order  that  the  people  might  be  advised  as  to  when,  what 
and  why  they  should  plant.  As  a  result  of  this  effort,  directed  primarily 
through  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  its  extension  division,  Georgia 
increased  her  crops,  exclusive  of  cotton,  by  at  least  $150,000,000.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  diversity  attained  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  we  raised 
12,000,000  bushels  more  com,  10,000,000  bushels  more  of  velvet  beans, 
several  million  bushels  more  of  sweet  potatoes  and  peanuts  than  ever 
before,  and  other  staple  crops  in  proportion.  Georgia  is  said  to  l>e  the 
only  State  in  which  the  number  of  hogs  increased  during  the  past  year,  and 
she  has  certainly  held  her  own  in  other  forms  of  animal  production.  This 
shows  how  effective  a  service  may  be  rendered  the  Nation  through  the 
institution  of  a  food  survey  and  the  acquaintance  of  the  people  with  the 
needs. 

Having  now  produced  the  food,  the  question  is  how  shall  it  be  con- 
served. The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Food  Administration,  took  charge  of  the  food  enrollment  campaign  in 
Georgia.  At  least  10  percent  of  our  householders  will  doubtless  sign  a 
pledge  card  and  become  soldiers  of  the  commissary,  thereby  making  for 
household  efficiency,  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  clean  plate,  how  to  sub- 
stitute nonessential  for  essential  food  materials. 

Such  military  efficiency  as  the  Nation  may  attain  will  be  due  in  con- 
siderable measure  to  the  work  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges.  For  many 
years  past  they  have  been  training  their  cadets  for  military  service  and 
there  are  thousands  of  graduates  of  these  colleges  now  acting  as  officers 
in  the  regular,  as  well  as  the  national  army.    Some  25,000  young  men  are 
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now  enrolled  In  these  colleges,  practically  all  of  whom  are  pursuinf  the 
military  studies  required  by  law.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  men 
In  the  officers'  training  camps  received  tlieir  primary  instmctlon  in  tlie 
Land-Grant  Colleges.  In  fact,  so  great  has  been  tlie  drain  on  tiiese  in- 
stitutions by  reason  of  the  call  of  tlie  government  for  college  men  wtio 
are  capable  of  becoming  military  leaders  that  the  ranks  of  teadiers,  re- 
search and  extension  workers  have  in  some  instances  been  decimated. 
These  colleges  are  a  most  important  national  agency.  They  constitute  the 
reserve  out  of  which  the  army  lias  obtained  and  will  continue  to  obtain 
many  of  its  most  valued  leaders.  They  represent  our  second  line  of  military 
defense,  for  the  reason  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  training  which  tliey 
have  given  to  thousands  of  men  now  in  the  national  service  we  would 
have  been  much  worse  off  than  we  are.  Yet  this  service  has  not  been  gen- 
erally appreciated.  Possibly  now  a  proper  value  will  be  plaeed  on  it,  per- 
haps the  patient  industry  of  our  Land-Grant  Colleges  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  recognition  to  which  it  is  entitled  for  patriotic  service  assiduously 
but  unostentatiously  performed. 

These  colleges  are  also  the  chief  sources  from  which  we  have  obtained 
our  captains  of  agricultural  production.  Many  of  our.  most  progressive 
farmers  received  their  inspiration  and  breadth  of  vision  through  attendance 
upon  these  institutions;  most  of  our  agricultural  teachers,  research  and 
extension  men  received  their  fundamental  training  there.  Indeed,  the 
Land-Grant  Colleges  are  responsible  through  the  men  they  have  trained 
and  sent  out  as  leaders  for  much  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
last  half  century  along  either  scientific  or  constructive  lines,  as  related  to 
the  progress,  development  or  stabilisation  of  our  farm  practice.  The  same 
story  may  be  told  touching  engineering.  Tliese  Land-Grant  Colleges  were 
among  the  first  to  establish  and  encourage  instruction  in  engineering,  both 
from  a  tiieoretical  and  from  an  applied  point  of  view.  Thousands  of  men 
have  gone  out  from  their  walls  to  engage  In  practicaUy  every  art  and  in- 
dustry of  recogniied  standing,  to  whose  efforts  much  of  the  progress  made 
in  industrial  fields  is  due  and  whose  initiative  was  first  called  into  action 
as  a  result  of  their  collegiate  training. 

The  Land-Grant  Colleges  have  been  pioneers  in  teaching  household 
economy  and  in  training  women  as  home-makers.  They  were  among  tlie 
first  institutions  to  appreciate  the  value  of  and  to  provide  for  coeducation. 
Their  women  graduates,  returning  to  their  home  communities,  have  been 
important  factors  in  securing  a  change  in  the  point  of  view  with  reference 
to  rational  nutrition  and  have  helped  in  the  establishm^it  of  secondary 
schools  in  which  home  economics  has  been  taught  with  profit  and  success. 
To  their  activities  in  large  measure  is  due  the  general  interest  now  dis- 
played In  matters  of  food  conservation.  The  Land-Grant  Colleges  also 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  having  trained  many  of  our  most  proficient 
women  county  agents,  an  achievement  of  which  they  have  reason  to  be 
justly  proud. 

The  Nation  that  would  be  successful  and  aggressive  must  annuallf 
train  some  of  its  students  with  a  view  of  maintaining  material  prosperity. 
In  this  respect  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  have  been  outstanding  leaders  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  They  first  undertook  to  study  on  a  nation-wide 
basis  the  economic  problems  relating  to  the  control  of  insects  and  plant 
diseases.  The  many  remedial  measures  discovered  and  reduced  to  prac- 
tical application  by  our  experiment  stations  are  now  in  such  common  use 
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that  most  people  have  little  or  no  idea  how  they  acquired  the  informatioa 
they  possess.  For  example,  consider  the  use  of  formaldehyde  for  the  control 
of  smut  in  oats.  This  disease,  which  when  uncontrolled  causes  an  average 
loss  of  at  least  10  percent,  can  now  be  virtually  mastered  for  the  outlay 
of  a  few  cents  per  farm,  thus  saving  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  tht^ 
farmer  and  to  mankind.  Many  equally  forceful  illustrations  could  be  pre- 
sented. Institutions  which  perform  such  service  are  important  instru- 
mentalities in  the  conservation  and  promotion  of  national  welfare. 

Our  colleges  have  sought  through  farm  management  courses  to  estab- 
lish and  utilize  business  methods  on  our  farms.  Already  the  labor  income 
on  many  types  of  farms  has  been  ascertained  and  rapid  progress  is  being 
piade  towards  inaugurating  a  sensible  and  basic  system  of  crop  rotation. 
Investigations  have  been  undertaken  through  which  it  is  hoped  to  discover 
something  about  what  it  costs  to  grow  and  harvest  crops  under  varying 
conditions  of  soil  and  management.  Other  equally  fundamental  questions 
are  being  attacked  with  much  vigor.  While  such  work  is  comparatively  new, 
it  has  been  in  progress  long  enough  to  show  that  our  whole  system  of 
handling  and  inanaging  land  is  in  many  particulars  economically  wrong. 
Now  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of  world  wide  competition  we 
must  conduct  our  farms  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  business  acumen  and 
not  upon  the  haphacard  and  indefensible  methods  of  past  generations. 
The  pioneering  work  done  by  our  colleges  in  this  highly  specialized  field 
will  certainly  result  in  better  organization  of  our  farm  practice  in  the 
near  future. 

Our  colleges  have  served  acceptably  in  the  matters  pertaining  to  rural 
development.  They  helped  establish,  have  trained  and  supplied  most  of 
our  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  with  teachers.  They  have  played  a 
generous  part  in  developing  the  opportunities  of  the  open  country  by 
training  an  acceptable  corps  of  county  agricultural  agents.  They  are 
responsible  in  many  States  for  the  establishment  of  community  clubs  which 
have  exercised  a  leavening  and  uplifting  influence  on  rural  life.  They  have 
been  active  in  fostering  cooperation,  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  farmer.  Many  grain,  cattle  and  cooperative  truckers' 
associations  were  originally  encouraged  or  placed  on  a  profitable  basis 
through  the  help  of  men  sent  out  from  the  Land-Grant  Colleges.  A  most 
important  service  has  been  recently  performed  for  our  farmers  by  aiding 
them  to  arrive  at  correct  standards  for  the  marketing  of  their  crops,  ex- 
plaining how  these  crops  could  be  handled  on  a  carload  basis  to  advantage 
and  so  distributing  them  as  to  insure  a  reasonable  monetary  return  to  the 
land  owner. 

The  solution  of  our  present  and  future  national  problems  depends 
largely  on  the  reorganization  of  our  agriculture  and  our  industries.  All 
thoughtful  persons  must  appreciate  this  fact.  In  our  farm  practice,  for 
instance,  machinery  must  soon  largely  displace  hand  labor.  This  means  a 
complete  readjustment  of  our  farming  operations.  Our  industries  must 
be  more  fully  correlated  and  unified  so  that  greater  efficiency  in  produc- 
tion may  be  assured  at  a  lower  cost.  The  highest  type  of  leadership  will 
be  needed  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  will  be  called 
on  to  provide  their  share  of  these  leaders.  Judging  by  past  achievements 
there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  they  will  respond,  that  they  will 
continue  to  work  aggressively  and  expand  in  every  legitimate  direction  with 
a  view  of  serving  State  and  Nation.  The  service  they  have  already  ren- 
dered is  of  incalculable  value.    They  have  justified  the  wisdom  of  their 
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foundrr  a  thousand  times  over.  They  stand  ready  to  meet  any  emergency. 
Their  motto  is  to  serve.  They  regard  sacrifice  as  a  duty,  as  a  privilege, 
and  are  fanbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism.  They  have  created  oat 
of  the  raw  materal  which  came  to  them  men  of  vision  and  power,  and  have 
acquainted  them  with  the  fundamental  facts  essential  to  the  development 
of  leadership.  They  now  loolc  with  pride  upon  their  children  gone  fOrtli 
by  the  thousands  to  meet  any  destiny  which  fate  may  fanpose  with  hearts 
of  oak  and  wills  of  steel,  true  and  tried,  ready  to  do  and  die  for  America, 
so  that  order,  decency  and  civilisation  may  constitute  the  primal  asset 
of  generations  yet  unborn. 

The  Chaibmak.  "A  Study  of  the  Requirements  for  Graduation  in 
Agriculture  in  the  I^nd-Grant  College"  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  C,  D* 
Jarvis  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education.  He  has  made  a  careful  and 
comprehensive  study  of  this  important  subject 

A  Study  of  the  REQinmBMENTi  Foa  Geaduatiok  in  Aoeicultubc 
By  C.  D.  Jaevts 

The  present  paper  represents  one  phase  of  a  more  comprehensive  paper 
on  the  work  of-  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  which  the  writer  has  under 
preparation  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  information 
presented  here  has  been  obtained  from  the  several  catalogs  and  from  direct 
correspondence.  A  statement  concerning  the  work  of  eadi  institution  was 
prepared  and  submitted  for  verification  to  a  representative  of  the  college 
concerned.  The  discussions  and  tabulations  are  based  upon  these  state- 
ments. In  general,  the  catalogs  consulted  were  those  announcing  courses 
for  the  year  1917-18.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  catalogs  for  this  year 
were  not  available,  but  in  these  the  data  concerning  requirements  for  ad- 
mission and  graduation  have  been  brought  up  to  date  by  the  officers  who 
verified  their  respective  statements. 

I  should  say  in  this  connection  that  about  five  years  ago  Professor 
F.  B.  Jenks,  now  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  undertook  a  similar  study 
while  engaged  in  the  Bureau  of  Education.  A  preliminary  report  of  his 
study  was  made  at  the  Atlanta  meeting  of  this  Association  (Twenty-sixth 
Proceedings,  pages  108-111).  I  have  used  to  good  advantage  the  data 
that  have  been  collected  by  Professor  Jencks,  especially  from  an  historic 
standpoint. 

REQUIEEMEMTS    FOE    ADMISSION 

To  appreciate  the  variations  in  the  requirements  for  graduation,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  requirements  for  admission.  During  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  decided  advance  among  the  several  agricultural 
colleges  approaching  uniform  conditions  for  admission.  For  the  year 
1912-13,  only  34  of  the  50  institutions  required  a  minimum  of  14  units  for 
entrance,  while  at  the  present  time  47  are  on  this  basis.  As  a  result  the 
median  requirement  for  entrance  has  been  raised  from  14  in  1913-13  to 
15  units  in  1917-18.  This  increase  in  entrance  requirements  has  been 
made  possible  to  some  extent  by  substituting  vocational  subjects  for  certain 
academic  subjects.  This  seems  to  indicate  a  general  liberalizing  of  college 
entrance  requirements. 

While  the  total  unit  requirement  for  admission  has  been  raised,  the 
number  of  prescribed   units   has   been  lowered.    The  median  number  of 
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prescribed  units  has  fallen  from  8^  to  8.  By  eliminating  the  institutions 
requiring  less  than  14  units,  there  is  a  difference  of  one  unit  With  the 
lowering  of  the  number  of  prescribed  units,  there  follows  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  optional  units.  There  has  been  a  marked  liberal- 
ization also  in  the  number  of  optional  units  that  may  be  offered  for  voca- 
tional subjects.  Table  1  shows  that  in  33  institutions  there  is  practically 
no  Umit  to  the  number,  and  in  15  other  institutions  at  least  four  units 
may  be  offered  in  vocational  subjects. 

As  shown  in  table  1,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  admit  conditionally 
students  who  are  unable  to  meet  all  the  requirements.  Of  the  institutions 
requiring  14  units  or  more  for  admission  only  two,  Maine*  and  Pennsylvania, 
distinctly  state  that  students  are  not  admitted  with  "conditions."  Colorado, 
also,  may  be  included  in  this  category,  for  such  of  their  applicants  who 
are  unable  fully  to  meet  entrance  requirements  are  required  to  register  for 
their  three-year  curriculum  or  "school  of  agriculture."  Two  others,  Indiana 
and  New  Hampshire,  state  that  students  who  are  deficient  in  any  of  the 
requirements  are  admitted  only  in  exceptional  cases.  The  three  institu- 
tions, Mississippi,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  that  require  less 
than  14  units  for  entrance,  generally  do  not  admit  students  with  conditions, 
but  Mississippi  approves  one  unit  condition  in  geometry.  In  at  least  nine 
cases — Georgia,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Oregon, 
Utah  and  Wisconsin — ^the  practice  Is  to  admit  students  who  meet  the  total 
requirements  but  who  may  be  deficient  in  some  of  the  prescribed  work. 
In  two  of  these  cases — Georgia  and  Wisconsin — deficiency  in  foreign  lan- 
guage only  is  approved.  In  Hawaii,  students  deficient  only  in  physics  and 
in  Illinois,  students  deficient  only  in  one  unit  of  science,  are  admitted 
conditionally. 

It  is  remarkable  that  some  institutions  approve  of  "conditions"  only 
in  prescribed  subjects  while  others  approve  of  them  only  in  non-prescribed 
or  optional  subjects.  Since  the  subjects  prescribed  for  admission  are 
those  that  are  regarded  as  prerequisite  to  collegiate  courses,  it  would  seem 
that  these  subjects  invariably  should  be  required  for  admission.  If  this 
is  not  the  real  purpose  of  such  a  requirement,  the  practice  of  specifying 
certain  subjects  in  making  up  the  total  requirements  seems  quite  arbitrary. 

Although  10  institutions  have  no  fixed  time  limit  for  the  removal  of 
entrance  conditions,  the  general  practice  is  to  require  students  to  make  up 
all  entrance  deficiencies  within  one  or  two  years.  In  one  institutiQU,  Ne- 
braska, the  time  limit  is  one  semester ;  in  93  institutions  it  is  one  year ;  in  six 
institutions  it  is  two  years;  and  in  two  institutions — Massachusetts  and 
Utah — the  limit  is  four  years  or  any  time  before  graduation. 

When  it  is  understood  that  in  most  institutions  the  minimum  require- 
ment for  graduation  is  fixed  at  a  point  approximating  the  maximum  amount 
of  work  that  the  normal  student  can  complete  within  the  given  time  of 
four  years,  it  is  obvious  that  a  student  entering  with  a  handicap  of  two  or 
three  units,  equal  to  20  to  30  semester  hours,  is  likely  to  remain  deficient 
even  at  graduation.  With  the  limited  information  available,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  proportion  of  conditioned  students  who  require 
more  than  four  years  for  graduation,  but  the  belief  is  that  it  is  remarkably 
small.  Such  students  even  though  they  may  have  passed  all  required  ex- 
aminations are  not  likely  to  be  as  well  prepared  in  collegiate  subjects  as 

1  For  convenience  the  name  of  the  State  !■  need  Instead  of  the  name  of  the 
Land-Omnt  College  of  the  State. 
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those  who  entrrwl  college  withoot  such  a  handicap.  If,  in  some  institu- 
tions, this  is  not  the  case,  it  may  l>e  assumed  that  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  graduation  are  too  low  and  that  the  normal  student  is  not  making 
the  best  use  of  his  time.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  students  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  that  may  be 
carried  successfully,  but  the  exceptionally  capable  students  are  not  usually 
found  among  those  who  enter  with  conditions. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  vocational  courses  into  the  high 
"schools,  there  is  bound  to  be  much  irregularity  of  preparation  during  the 
next  few  years.  Much  of  the  technical  work  now  given  during  the  first 
year  or  two  in  college  eventually  will  be  given  in  the  secondary  school,  and 
the  agricultural  colleges  during  the  next  few  years  will  be  required  to 
adjust  their  curricula  to  conform  to  the  gradual  modification  of  those  of 
the  high  school.  This  should  not  be  a  difficult  problem,  but  during  the 
transition  stage  it  will  necessitate  considerable  duplication  of  work.  Even 
now  many  colleges  And  it  necessary  to  offer  certain  technical  courses,  like 
seizing  and  cooking,  that  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  school 
courses.  In  the  near  future  such  courses  as  plant  propagation,  elementary 
field  and  forage  crops,  types  and  breeds  of  livestock,  elementary  soils, 
etc.,  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  way,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  students 
who  have  not  had  such  courses,  the  colleges  also  will  need  to  offer  them. 

The  vocationalizing  of  high  schoob  may  necessitate  also  the  establish- 
ment of  liberal  standards  of  preparation  that  may  be  invariably  enforced. 
The  prescribed  work  in  such  standards  it  seems  should  require  preparation 
in  such  subjects  as  arc  believed  to  be  prerequisite  to  collegiate  courses 
and  the  optional  work  may  include  satisfactory  preparation  in  any  second- 
ary school  subject.  It  may  be  desirable  to  classify  the  optional  subjects, 
as  it  is  sometimes  done  now,  and  to  require  a  certain  proportion  from  each 
group  according  to  the  general  needs  of  the  curriculum  selected.  In 
other  words,  the  secondary  school  should  be  expected  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dent in  a  general  way  for  his  chosen  vocation. 

Requirements  for  Graduattok 
basis  of  coixboiate  credit 

In  comparing  the  requirements  for  graduation,  it  is  imperative  first 
to  adopt  a  common  basis  for  measuring  collegiate  requirements.  There 
is  considerable  variation  among  the  institutions  concerning  the  basis  upon 
which  credit  is  allowed. 

In  the  first  place,  some  institutions  maintain  longer  yearly  sessions 
than  others.  Most  of  the  institutions,  however,  mamtain  sessions  of  86 
weeks  each.  The  only  exceptions  are  Alabama  and  Florida  whose  sessions 
are  40  and  32  weeks  respectively.  Since  so  little  variation  exists  in  this 
respect,  no  adjustment  has  seemed  necessary.  The  total  requirements  for 
graduation,  however,  are  increased  by  one-thirty-sixth  for  each  week  in 
excess  and  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  for  each  week  less  than  the 
normal  number. 

Secondly,  the  institutions  vary  with  regard  to  the  number  of  terms  in 
each  session  and  this  is  responsible  for  a  variation  in  the  value  of  the 
credit  unit.  In  40  institutions,  the  session  is  divided  into  two  terms  or 
semesters.  In  these  institutions,  one  hour  of  class  work  per  wedc,  or 
its  equivalent,  for  one  semester  is  the  credit  unit.     In  10  institutions  the 
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session  is  divided  into  three  terms  and  the  unit  of  credit  usually  is  one 
hour  of  class  work  per  week,  or  its  equivalent,  for  one  term.  A  terra-hour 
credit,  therefore,  is  only  two-thirds  the  value  of  a  semester-hour  credit. 
Correction  on  this  basis  has  been  made  in  the  tables  of  comparison. 

Some  exceptions  should' be  noted  to  the  practice  of  awarding  credit 
on  the  term-hour  and  semester-hour  bases.  In  Georgia  the  unit  of  credit  is 
the  year-hour,  or  one  hour  of  class  work  per  week  or  its  equivalent  for 
one  session.  In  Utah,  although  the  session  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the 
unit  of  credit  is  the  semester-hour.  In  Massachusetts,  the  year's  work  is 
divided  into  four  terms,  the  fourth  comes  in  the  summer  and,  therefore, 
does  not  affect  the  awarding  of  credit  on  the  basis  of  term-hours.  Simi- 
larly in  New  York,  the  year  is  divided  Into  three  terms,  the  third  comes 
in  the  summer,  and  therefore  does  not  affect  the  awarding  of  credit  on  the 
basis  of  semester-hours. 

Although  generally  spoken  of  as  an  "hour,"  the  recitation  period  in 
most  institutions  is  of  50  minutes'  duration.  There  are  four  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  Alabama  and  Montana  each  maintain  60-minute  recitation 
periods,  and  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  each  maintain  55-minute  periods.  No 
adjustment  has  been  made  to  make  correction  for  this  variation.  These 
differences,  however,  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  making  comparisons. 

The  most  signiftcant  variation  in  the  value  of  credit  units  is  found  in 
the  different  amounts  of  laboratory  and  fteld  work  required  as  equivalent 
to  class  room  work.  In  general,  one  credit  hour  implies  three  actual 
hours  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Some  institutions  conscientiously 
insist  upon  this  rule.  In  order  to  make  allowance  for  the  peculiarities 
of  the  various  courses,  they  require  varying  amounts  of  time  in  attendance 
at  class  or  in  laboratory.  In  courses  like  drawing  or  shop  work,  for  ex- 
ample, requiring  no  outside  preparation,  they  demand  three  actual  hours* 
attendance  for  each  credit.  For  other  courses,  like  physics,  requiring  only 
a  small  amount  of  outside  preparation,  they  demand  two  hours  of  attend- 
ance at  class;  and  for  courses,  like  English  literature,  requiring  much 
outside  preparation,  they  require  only  one  hour  in  attendance  at  class. 

Apparently  many  institutions,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  are  anxious 
to  maintain  a  plan  for  awarding  credit  that  will  permit  of  uniform  credit 
for  each  kind  of  class  exercise,  whether  recitation  or  practicum,  rather 
than  one  that  will  permit  of  uniformity  for  each  subject.  There  are  bound 
to  be  inaccuracies  in  either  case,  for  more  depends  upon  the  exacting 
requirements  of  the  individual  instructor  than  upon  any  arbitrary  stand- 
ard based  upon  class  attendance. 

Table  4  shows  that  20  of  the  institutions  uniformly  require  two  hours 
of  laboratory  work  for  each  credit  hour.  These  institutions  may  or  may 
not  require  students  to  sj^end  some  time  in  preparation  for  this  work. 
Two  institutions  uniformly  require  two  and  one-half  hours  as  the  laboratory 
equivalent,  10  uniformly  require  three  hours  and  15  require  varying 
amounts  ranging  from  two  to  three  hours.  In  three  institutions  there  is 
no  differentiation  of  credit  between  recitation  hours  and  laboratory  hours. 
In  many  of  the  institutions  requiring  varying  laboratory  equivalents,  two 
hours  is  the  normal  requirement  and  excess  time  required  only  in  certain 
courses  like  shop  work  and  military  drill.  As  a  basis  of  comparison,  there- 
fore, the  two-hour  laboratory  equivalent  has  been  adopted  in  this  discus- 
sion. At  best,  this  is  a  mere  arbitrary  standard  and  does  not  warrant 
absolute  dependence,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  more  dependable  than  the  use 

of  college  credits  without  adjustment.  r^^^^T^ 
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In  comparing  requirements  for  graduation  in  a  curriculum  like  that  of 
agriculture,  which  affords  opportunity  for  spedalixation  in  many  phases 
of  the  subject.  It  U  quite  necessary  to  restrict  attention  to  one  special  l|pe 
or  major  option.  For  the  present  discussion  the  agronomy  or  field  crops 
option  has  been  selected.  In  the  f^w  cases  where  no  such  option  Is  offered, 
some  other  option  has  been  selected.  In  some  institutions  a  liberal  electiTe 
system  takes  the  place  of  the  major  option  plan  and  in  each  of  these  an 
approved  combination  of  courses  suitable  for  students  specializing  in 
agronomy  has  been  used. 

TOTAL  EEQfnBBXKMTS 

The  total  requirements  for  graduation  for  the  several  institutions  is 
shown  in  table  4.  In  the  second  column  of  the  table  is  shown  the  require- 
ment of  each  college  according  to  the  institution's  method  of  awarding 
credit.  The  figures  range  from  79  as  required  by  Georgia  to  468  as  re- 
quired by  Virginia.  The  varying  number  of  terms  in  each  college  year  and 
the  varying  practice  with  regard  to  the  laboratory  work  equivalents  are 
the  chief  causes  for  the  conspicuous  variation  in  credit  requirements.  It 
is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  requirements  for  graduation  as  expressed 
in  terms  of  college  credit  are  not  comparable. 

In  the  third  column  of  the  table  are  shown  the  total  requirements  in 
semester-hours.  Correction  in  this  case  has  been  made  on  the  basis  that 
two  hours  of  laboratory  woik  are  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  lecture  or  reci- 
tation work.  The  totals  vary  from  154  semester-hours,  as  required  by 
Missouri,  to  228  semester-hours,  as  required  by  Virginia.  The  median  total 
requirement,  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  is  157  semester-hours. 
The  median  number  is  based  upon  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the 
various  requirements;  that  b,  in  this  case,  85  colleges  have  a  total  require- 
ment of  157  hours,  or  more,  and  35  others  have  a  total  requirement  of  157 
hours  or  less. 

Since  the  amount  of  work  required  for  graduation  depends  more  upon 
the  institution's  standard  of  proficiency  than  upon  the  number  of  hours 
required  in  attendance  at  class,  the  figures  representing  total  requirements 
have  very  little  meaning.  For  example,  students  who  have  completed  the 
298  semester-hours  required  by  Virginia  may  not  be  any  better  equipped 
than  those  who  have  graduated  from  Missouri  with  its  minfannm  require- 
ment of  124  semester-hours.  The  value  of  an  analysis  of  this  kind,  there- 
fore, is  not  found  in  a  comparison  of  total  requirements  so  much  as  in  a 
comparison  of  the  proportional  requirements  in  the  various  subjects  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum. 

DISTRIBUTION'    OF    WORK    REQUIRED    FOR   ORADUATIOX 

Table  4  shows  the  proportion  of  the  work  required  in  various  groups 
of  subjects.  The  subject  classification  employed  here  is  quite  arbitrary 
but  it  is  similar  to  that  commonly  followed  In  agricultural  college  circles. 
Under  non-technical  subjects  are  included  courses  in  English,  public  speak- 
ing, journalism,  library  practice,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  history, 
civics,  economics,  sociology,  psychology  and  education.  Under  science  are 
included  not  only  the  pure  science  courses  but  those  relating  directly  to 
agriculture,  such  as  agricultural  chemistry,  agricultural  botany,  soil  bae- 
teriology,  plant  pathology,  economic  entomology,  etc  Under  tedmical 
subjects  are  included  not  only  strictly  agricultural  courses  but  those  per- 
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taioing  to  agricultural  engineering,  farm  mechanics,  drawing,  farm  ma- 
chinery and  veterinary  science.  On  account  of  the  instruction  being  given 
usually  in  the  technical  departments,  courses  in  genetics,  farm  manage- 
ment and  cost  accounting  are  classed  as  technical.  Military  and  physical 
training,  on  account  of  their  close  association,  are  group  together.  Per- 
sonal hygience  and  human  physiology,  being  regarded  as  physical  educa- 
tion,  are  included. 

The  proportion  of  work  required  in  each  group  of  subjects  is  shown 
on  a  percentage  basis.  To  make  allowance  for  varying  amounts  of  elective 
work,  it  may  be  desirable,  in  the  case  of  an  institution  showing  a  high 
proportion  of  elective  work,  to  raise  slightly  the  proportion  of  work  re- 
quired in  each  group  of  subjects.  The  conspicuous  feature  of  this  table 
is  the  wide  variation  in  the  requirements  of  the  various  groups.  In  non- 
technical subjects  the  range  is  from  6  to  34  percent  and  the  median  per- 
centage, as  shown  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  is  15.  The  institutions  re- 
quiring the  higher  proportions  are  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
South  Carolina,  Rhode  Island  and  Tennessee,  while  those  requiring  the 
lower  proportions  are  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Nevada  and 
Ohio.  The  institutions  more  nearly  approaching  the  median  requirement 
are  those  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  California,  Illinois, 
New  York  and  Texas.    The  first  four  call  for  exactly  the  median  number. 

In  science  the  range  is  from  90  to  47  percent  and  the  median  percent- 
age is  30.  The  institutions  showing  the  higher  proportions  in  science  are 
those  in  New  York,  California,  Hawaii,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
North  Dakota  and  West  Virginia.  The  lower  proportions  in  this  subject 
group  are  found  in  Porto  Rico,  Louisiana,  Vermont,  Georgia,  Michigan 
and  Massachusetts.  The  following  institutions  require  exactly  the  median 
proportion:  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Oregon.  Many  others 
closely  approach  the  median. 

In  technical  subjects  the  range  is  from  15  to  53  percent  and  the  median 
percentage  is  37.  The  institutions  showing  the  higher  proportions  are 
Porto  Rico,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Ix)uisiana  and  Texas.  Those  showing 
the  lower  proportions  are  Utah,  Massachusetts,  South  Dakota,  Hawaii  and 
Washington.  Those  requiring  the  median  proportion,  or  approximately  so, 
are  Maryland,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Florida,  Maine,  Nevada  and  South 
Carolina. 

In  military  and  physical  training  the  range  is  from  3  to  11  percent 
and  the  median  percentage  is  5. 

Since  the  percentage  6f  elective  work  indicated  in  the  table  represents 
only  the  amount  that  remains  after  satisfying  the  requirements  for  special- 
isation in  the  major  subject,  it  is  unsafe  to  place  full  dependence  upon 
the  figures  shown  in  the  last  column.  In  the  Cornell  curriculum,  for  ex- 
ample, the  table  shows  no  elective  work  while,  in  reality,  the  work  of  the 
last  two  years  is  wholly  elective  under  the  limitations  of  the  advisory  sys- 
tem. The  outline  in  this  case  includes  all  required  work  and  a  selected 
number  of  courses  recommended  for  students  specializing  in  farm  crops. 
In  most  of  the  institutions  in  which  a  liberal  elective  system  takes  the  place 
oi  the  major  option  plan,  a  similar  adjustment  has  been  made.  In  a  few 
other  institutions  the  suggested  curriculum  in  each  major  option  is  some- 
what elastic  and  in  these  it  is  possible  for  students  to  select  a  combination 
of  courses  which  may  show  proportions  quite  different  from  those  shown 
in   the   table.    On   the  whole,  however,   the   proportionate   dlstributlori   is 
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fairly  accurate  and  represents  the  belief  and  the  practice  of  the  several 
institutions. 

Tlie  distribution  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  according  to  the 
year  in  which  the  work  is  offered  is  shown  in  table  5.  In  this  table  the  non- 
technical work  is  shown  in  four  divisions,  namely:  English,  modem  lan- 
guage, mathematics  and  social  science.  The  technical  work,  also,  is  divided 
and  shown  in  two  classes,  namely:  technical  agriculture  and  agricultural 
engineering.  The  subjects  included  in  each  of  these  groups  are  indicated  in 
the  footnotes  to  the  table.  The  table  shows  the  number  of  colleges 
offering  work  in  each  subject  group  in  each  of  the  four  j-ears  and  for  all 
four  years  combined.  It  also  shows,  in  semester-hours,  the  range  of  the 
requirements  and  the  median  requirements  for  each  group  of  subjects 
offered  each  year  and  for  all  years  combined.  The  institutions  requiring 
no  work  in  any  particular  subject  in  any  given  year  were  not  considered 
in  making  up  the  median  requirements  in  each  case.  The  median  number, 
therefore,  represents  the  median  practice  of  only  the  institutions  requir- 
ing work  in  the  subject  in  question. 

Since  the  table  speaks  for  itself,  special  attention  is  called  only  to  a 
few  of  its  more  conspicuous  features.  Referring  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
table,  first  column,  all  colleges  require  English  and  the  amount  varies  from 
4  to  IM  hours,  the  median  requiremmt  being  10  hours.  The  number  of  col- 
leges requiring  English  decreases  from  49  in  the  freshman  year  to  6  in  the 
senior  year. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  second  column  is  shown  that  20  institutions 
require  modern  language  and  the  amount  varies  from  4  to  ^  hoars  with 
a  median  requirement  of  19  hours.  The  work  is  offered  generally  in  the  first 
two  years,  but  five  institutions  require  it  in  the  junior  year  and  four 
require  it  in  the  senior  year. 

Thirty-two  institutions  require  mathematics  ranging  in  amount  from 
1  to  13  hours  with  a  median  requirement  of  5  hours.  All  but  six  of  these 
institutions  require  the  work  in  this  subject  during  the  freshman  year. 

Work  in  social .  science  consists  largely  of  economics  which  is  pre- 
eminently an  upper-class  subject,  as  shown  in  the  fourth  column.  The 
work  under  this  head  required  by  19  colleges  in  the  freshman  year  con- 
sists largely  of  history  and  civil  government. 

.  The  total  amount  of  work  in  non-technical  subjects  ranges  from  10  to 
61  hours  with  a  median  requirement  of  93  hours.  This  wide  variation  is 
not  due  to  differences  in  entrance  requirements,  as  might  be  expected,  for 
the  institutions  requiring  the  most  work  in  non-technical  subjects  are  not 
those  admitting  students  with  less  than  14  entrance  units.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  institutions  with  low  entrance  requirements  require  relatively 
high  proportions  of  work  in  non-technical  subjects. 

A  glance  at  column  six  shows  plainly  the  great  difference  in  the  amount 
of  science  required  in  the  freshman  year.  The  range  is  from  3  to  94^ 
hours  and  the  median  amount  is  15%  hours.  Eight  institutions  require 
90  hours  or  more  of  science  in  the  first  year  and  three  of  these  drop  to 
about  half  that  amount  in  the  second  year.  One  institution,  calling  for 
but  three  hours  during  the  freshman  year,  calls  for  98  hours  in  the  soph- 
omore year.  The  curriculum  in  each  of  several  institutions  calls  for  three 
or  four  heavy  science  courses  during  the  same  year.  One  curriculum,  for 
example,  calls  for  10  hours  in  chemistry,  8  hours  in  botany  and  6  hours  In 
bacteriology  in  the  freshman  year.     Another  calls  for  8  hours  in  botany,  -5 
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hours  in  zoology,  13  hours  in  chemistry  and  6  hours  in  physics  during  the 
sophomore  year.  In  this  same  institution  the  science  requirements  for  the 
four  years  are  8  hours,  39  hours,  17  hours  and  5  hours,  respectively. 

The  science  requirements  for  the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  years 
show  about  the  same  range.  The  median  requirement,  however,  gradually 
decreases  frpm  18  hours  in  the  sophomore  year  to  6  in  the  seniol*  year.  In 
the  senior  year,  on  account  of  the  proportion  of  elective  work  being  gen- 
erally higher,  the  median  requirement  in  science,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
subject  groups,  is  obviously  lower  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  actual 
practice. 

General  botany  and  general  chemistry  are  preeminently  freshman 
subjects.  In  99  institutions  a  greater  part  of  the  work  in  general  botany 
is  required  in  the  freshman  year  and  in  41  institutions  a  greater  part  of 
the  work  in  general  chemistry  is  required  in  the  freshman  year.  In  15 
institutions  general  botany  is  regarded  as  a  sophomore  subject  and  In 
eight  general  chemistry  is  regarded  as  a  sophomore  subject. 

In  10  institutions  zoology  is  regarded  as  a  freshman,  in  95  as  a  soph- 
omore and  in  6  as  a  junior  subject.  Most  of  the  institutions  requiring 
entomology  look  upon  it  either  as  a  sophomore  or  junior  subject.  Qualita- 
tive analysis  is  quite  generally  regarded  as  a  sophomore  subject  although  5 
institutions  require  it  in  the  freshman  year  and  4  require  it  in  the  junior 
year.  Of  the  19  institutions  requiring  quantitative  analysis,  one  requires 
it  in  the  freshman  year,  8  in  the  sophomore,  8  in  the  junior  and  9  in 
the  senior  year.  Of  the  30  institutions  requiring  organic  chemistry,  one 
call  for  it  in  the  freshman  year,  19  in  the  sophomore,  8  in  the  junior  and 

9  in  the  senior  year.  Agricultural  chemistry  is  more  commonly  required 
in  the  sophomore  or  junior  years.  Of  the  33  institutions  requiring  physics 
11  require  it  in  tlie  freshman  year,  18  in  the  sophomore  and  4  in  the  junior 
year.  'Of  the  97  institutions  requiring  geology,  one  requires  it  in  the  fresh- 
man year,  19  in  the  sophomore,  7  in  the  junior,  4  in  the  senior  year  and  3 
in  two  or  more  years. 

All  but  eight  institutions  require  some  work  in  technical  agriculture 
during  the  freshman  year.  Six  of  these  require  work  in  subjects  classed 
as  agricultural  engineering.  The  range  of  all  required  technical  work  in 
the  freshman  year  is  from  9  to  94  hours  and  the  median  requirement  is 

10  hours.  Three  institutions  require  no  technical  agriculture  in  .the  soph- 
omore year,  but  each  of  these  requires  some  work  in  either  drawing  or  farm 
mechanics.  The  requirements  in  all  technical  subjects  range  from  3  to 
99%  hours,  with  a  median  requirement  of  19  hours.  All  institutions  require 
agriculture  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  In  the  junior  year  the  range  is 
from  9  to  30  hours  and  the  median  requirement  is  15  hours.  In  the  senior 
year  the  range  is  from  9%  to  34  hours  and  the  median  requirement  is  18 
hours. 

The  total  requirement  in  technical  work  for  all  four  years  varies  from 
91  to  90  hours  with  a  median  requirement  of  60  hours. 

There  are  a  number  of  technical  courses  that  are  commonly  given  in 
the  freshman  year.  Work  in  stock  judging,  or  the  study  of  types  and 
breeds  of  livestock,  is  required  in  the  freshman  year  by  33  institutions. 
Work  in  field  or  forage  crops  or  in  judging  and  testing  grain  is  required 
in  the  freshman  year  by  19  institutions.  Sixteen  institutions  require  work 
in  farm  mechanics,  15  in  drawing,  19  in  dairying,  9  in  plant  propagation, 
8  in  general  agriculture  and  5  in  farm  machinery.    Among  the  unusual 
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technical  subjects  required  in  tlie  freshman  year  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  soils,  required  only  by  one  institution;  feeds  and  feeding,  re- 
quired by  two  institutions;  animal  breeding,  one  institution;  forestry,  two 
institutions;  fruit  growing,  three  institutions;  vegetable  growing,  four  in- 
stitutions; poultry  husbandry,  three  institutions. 

The  technical  subjects  more  commonly  required  in  the  sophomore  year 
are  the  following:  soils,  required  by  97  institutions;  field  or  forage  crops, 
9i  institutions;  stock  Judging  or  the  study  of  breeds,  18  institutions;  fruit 
growing,  14  institutions;  surveying,  11  institutions;  general  horticulture,  10 
institutions;  vegetable  gardening  and  farm  machinery,  each  required  by 
8  institutions. 

For  the  Junior  or  senior  years,  the  technical  courses  more  commonly 
required  rdate  directly  to  the  subject  of  specialization.  There  are  certain 
courses,  however,  tluit  are  generally  required  of  all  students  and  that  are 
usually  regarded  as  upper-class  subjects.  Among  these,  genetics  and  farm 
management  are  the  most  conspicuous.  While  several  institutions  require 
these  courses  in  the  Junior  year,  they  are  more  often  required  in  the  senior 
year. 

All  institutions,  except  Hawaii,  require  military  or  physical  training 
in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years;  and  17  institutions  require  it  in 
the  Junior  and  10  in  the  senior  year.  The  amount  of  this  work  required 
throughout  the  4  years  varies  from  9  to  IM  hours  with  a  median  require- 
ment of  8  hours. 

In  general  the  opportunity  for  election  is  limited  to  the  junior  or  senior 
years.  Some  opportunity  for  election,  however,  is  offered  by  6  institutions 
during  tlie  freshman  and  by  11  institutions  during  the  sophomore  year.  A 
few  other  institutions  offer  an  opportunity  for  substitution  for  one  or 
more  courses  during  the  first  two  years. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  ^nedian  requirement  in  tedmical  work  in- 
creases from  year  to  year  while  that  in  science  decreases.  The  median 
requirement  In  non-technical  subjects  is  high  for  the  freshman  year,  but 
remains  constant  for  the  last  three  years. 

There  Is  considerable  variation  in  practice  concerning  the  total  amount 
of  work  required  during  each  year.  In  the  freshman  year  the  range  is 
from  IM  to  57  hours  with  a  median  requirement  of  41  hours;  In  the  soph- 
omore year  from  39  to  57  hours  with  the  same  median  requirement;  in  tiie 
Junior  year  from  39  to  57  hours  with  a  median  of  38  hours;  and  in  the 
senior  year  it  is  about  the  same  and  the  median  requirement  slightly  lower. 

QUESTIONS  81700I8TBD  BT  THE   STUDY 

The  present  study  has  suggested  many  questions  of  which  the  following 
seem  worthy  of  special  mention: 

1.  Is  it  desirable  to  encourage  uniform  entrance  requirements  among 
the  Land-Grant  Colleges? 

2.  Is  it  not  possible  to  modify  specific  requirements  for  admission 
in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  admitting  students  with  con- 
ditions? 

3.  Wherein  is  the  necessity  for  prescribing  certain  subjects  for  admis- 
sion beyond  those  regarded  as  prerequisite  to  college  work? 

4.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  encourage  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  award- 
ing college  credit? 
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5.  Is  there  as  much  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  required  for 
graduation  as  the  credit  requirements  of  the  several  institutions  seem  to 
indicate? 

6.  Are  there  good  reasons  for  the  great  difference  in  practice  with 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  prescribed  and  elective  work  required  for 
graduation? 

7.  Are  there  good  reasons  for  the  great  variation  in  the  requirements 
for  work  in  the  various  groups  of  subjects? 

8.  In  what  proportion  should  the  requirements  for  graduation  be 
distributed  among  the  various  subject  groups? 

9.  Is  it  desirable  to  require  a  larger  proportion  of  technical  work 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years? 

Table  1.    gekeeal  ektrakce  rbquhementb 


Number 
of  colleges 

Age: 

16  years    9i 

15  years    2 

14  years    9 

No  age  limit   99 

Farm  experience: 
Before  or  after  entering 17 

Entrance  units: 

16  units    9 

15  units  SO 

14*/^  units  9 

14      units  :i9 

13      units  0 

19      units  9 

11      units  1 

Number  of  prescribed  units: 

5  or  less 4 

5^-6  prescribed    6 

6%-7  prescribed    8 

7%-8  prescribed    8 

8^-9  prescribed    10 

91^-10      prescribed    10 

10%  prescribed    9 


Number 
of  colleges 

Vocational  units  accepted: 

Unlimited  number   93 

Not  more  than  5 > 1 

Not  more  than  4 14 

Not  more  than  3 4 

Not  more  than  9 4 

Not  more  than  1 9 

Conditions  approved: 

3  units    1 

9  units    92 

1  unit   15 

0  unit   5 

Number  unstated  5 

Time  for  removal  of  conditions: 
%  year    1 

1  year    95 

9    years  7 

3  years  0 

4  years 9 

Unstated  time  8 
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Table  9,    pmsicuBiD  wokk  for  ekthance 


Number 
of  colleges 

English    48 

4  uniU   9 

3  unite 4a 

2  unite   4 

Modem  language   17 

3  unite   9 

2  unite   15 

1  unit  0 

0  unit  31 

Mathematics  48 

3^  unite    9 

3  unite    3 

2Mt  unite    16 

2  unite    96 

1^  unite    0 

1  unit   1 


Number 
of  coUe«w 

History  or  Social  Science 48 

2  unite    8 

1  unit   28 

0  unit   12 

Science   (including  Physics) S3 

3  unite   2 

9  unite    5 

1  unit   96 

0  unit   15 

Physics     9 

1  unit    9 

0  unit   39 

Agriculture 1 

1  unit   1 

0  unit   47 


Table  8.     comparing  pebsbnt  RBQumEMBNTS  wrrH  those  of  1912-13 


Requirement  for  admission 


Total  units 


1912-13  I  1917-18 


Prescribed 
units 


1912-13  [  1917-18 


Requirement  for 
graduation 


Credit 
hours 


1912-13 


Credit 
hours 


1917-18 


Maximum 

..15              16              12              10V4              216 

228 

Minimum    

Median    

..4              11     .           3                4                  120 
..14               15                 8%             8                   154 

120 
146 

Table  4. 

PERCENTAQB  RBQUIRBMBNTS   FOR  GRADUATION 

1 

o 


s 

C 

a 

^ 

c 

e 

s 
o 

1 

8 

"2 

"2 

8D 

il 

1 

1 

II 
1- 

c 

9 

1 

C 

1 

1 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute      

University   of  Arizona 

University  of  Arkansas . . . 

University   of   California. . 

Colorado  Asrricultural   Col- 
lege     

Connecticut     Agricultural 
College    

Delaware    College    

University    of    Florida 

Georgia    State    College    of 
Agriculture     


Hours 

1 

3 
2-3 
2-3 


388* 
124 
138 
130 

160 

150 
150 
132 

79t 


193 
138 
151 
149 

160 

150 
150 
132 

158 


% 

24 
24 
15 
16 

15 

15 
22 
17 

15 


% 

32 
31 
30 
37 

84 

26 
31 
32 

23 


% 

84 
30 
42 
33 

31 

27 
29 
38 

42 


% 

7 
4 
5 
8 


3 

11 

8 
€t 

15 

2Jt 
8 

le 

16 
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Table  Pour — Continued 


00 

M 

OQ 

ts 

c 

BD 

Z> 

d 

<4J 

•3 

8 

s 

3 

,2 

« 

xi 

i^OQ 

^ 

GO 

C** 

a-ii 

3 

4 

o 

o 
ba 

ti 

c 

4« 

o 

9 

•5 

c 

£ 

♦J  >4 

1 

o 
Z 

1 

0 

2"C 

» 


College   of   Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho 

Uniyeraity  of  Illinois 

Purdue  university, 

Indiana     

Iowa  State  College 

Kaniwm  State  A^cultural 
College    

University    of   Kentucky . . 

Liouisiana  State  University 

University  of  Maine 

Maryland  State  College  of 
Agriculture    

Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College    

Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege        • 

University  of  Minnesota.. 

Mississippi    Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College. 

University  of  Missouri 

Montana  State  College. . . . 

University  of  Nebraska. . . 

University  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts   

Rutgers  College,  New  Jer- 
sey      

New  Mexico  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts   

Cornell  University,  New 
York    

North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Engi- 
neering   

North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College    

Ohio   State  University 

Oklahoma  Agricultural 
and    Mechanical    College 

Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege     

Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege     

University  of  Porto  Rico. 

Rhode  Island  State  Col- 
lege     

Clemson  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.   South    Carolina . . . 

South  Dakota  State  Col- 
lege     

University   of  Tennessee.. 

Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical  College   of   Texas . . 

Agricultural  College  of 
Utah    

University   of   Vermont.  . . 

Virginia     Polytechnic     In- 

sUtute    

State  College  of  Washing- 
ton    

West  Virginia  University. 
University  of  Wisconsin . . 
University    of   Wyoming. . 


2-3 

3 

2-8 

186 
142 
180 

147 
164 
155 

22 

6 

14 

37 
36 

28 

26 
34 
42 

0 
5 
5 

14 
20 
lit 

8 
8 

169 
143 

194 
175 

22 
10 

34 
80 

41 
45 

8 
3 

0 
11 

8 

2 

3 

2-8 

136 
145 
136 
150 

157 
145 
158 
159 

8 

9 

8 

13 

27 
27 
22 
81 

46 
42 
48 
36 

15 
15 
17t 
15 

2 

318* 

212 

29 

29 

37 

0 

2 

220* 

150 

34 

25 

17 

15 

2-3 
2-3 

240* 
144 

170 
160 

11 
17 

24 
30 

81 
40 

29 
10 

2 

2 

2-2% 

2% 

292* 

124 

150 

125 

148 

193 
124 
161 
154 
160 

18 

9 

11 

12 

8 

29 
36 
37 
87 
28 

89 
84 
40 
31 
38 

7 
19 
10 
l«t 
28 

2% 

144 

155 

11 

31 

43 

10 

2-3 

146 

165 

29 

37 

30 

0 

2 

150 

150 

7 

33 

49 

4 

2%-3 

120 

139 

14 

47 

35 

Of 

2 

182 

182 

23 

29 

41 

s 

2 
3 

225* 
142 

150 
155 

10 

8 

37 
30 

44 
37 

4 
20 

8 

134 

156 

10 

28 

50 

7 

2-3 

136 

162 

10 

30 

42 

11 

6 

2-1^ 

160 
170 

169 
170 

24 
11 

29 
20 

37 
53 

6 
9 

2 

179 

179 

27 

26 

30 

11 

1 

360* 

180 

29 

27 

36 

0 

2-2H 

146 
140 

178 
140 

22 
26 

82 
28 

22 
39 

20 
0 

2 

162 

162 

16 

29 

48 

0 

2H-I 

132 
152 

146 
152 

19 
24 

34 
22 

16 
47 

10 

2|t 

1 

468* 

228 

23 

32 

35 

11 

0 

2 

2-3 

2 

3 

154 
144 
143 
126 

154 
163 
143 
151 

26 
12 
17 
11 

25 
37 
32 
33 

26 
34 
28 
32 

19 
13 

IV 

Median   number 


157 


15 


30 


37 


12 


♦Term  hours.  ,    ^,  ^  .         , 

tThe  work  of  the  upper  classmen  is  largely  elective  and  this  number  represents  only 
the  elective  work  that  remains  after  satisfying  the  requirements  for  spepiaUsaUon  in 
agronooay  or  field  crops.  iti^ed  by  LjOC 

lYaar  hours.  "^  ^  «_ 
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TaBLB   6.      DlflTKIBUTlON  OP   WORK   TOR  GRADUATIOK 


Non-technical  sabjecta 

TAohnical 
subjecta 

1 

x: 

«o 

«> 

c. 

1 

c 

1 

5 

1 

s 

c 

1 

1 

1 

c 

1 

5 

s 

a 

1 

ii 

if 

1 

c 

IS 

II 

• 
> 

1 

9 

« 

5 

Number  of  oolleirM 49  15 

Maximum   hours    11  8 

Minimum  hours 4  4 

Median  hours   6  6 

Number  of  colleges 29  18 

Maximum  hours 6  8 

Minimum  hours   2  4 

Median  hours  4  6 

Number   of  colleges 16  5 

Maximum   hours    6  10 

Minimum  hoiurs   1  3 

Median  hours   4  5 

Number   of   colleges 6  4 

Maximum   hours    5  10 

Minimum  hours   2  2 

Median  hours   4  7 

Number   of   colleges 50  20 

Maximum  hours    24  20 

Minimum  hours   4  4 

Median  hours .'  10  12 


Freahman  year 

28         12         50 

12           6         26 

3              H        3 

6           8         12 
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42 
20 

1 
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14 

1 
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48 

24 

2 

10 

49 

7 
2 
4 

6 

12 
2 
4 

SI 
67 

84 

41 

Sophomore  year 

6           5         88 
6           9         15 
1            8           1 
4^        6           6 

50 
82 

9 
18 

47 

26 

2 

12 

18 
12 

1 
8 

50 
12 

48 
7 

2 
S 

11 

13 
2 
«% 

M 

57 
33 

41 

Junior  year 

0         28         36 
12         15 

2  1 

3  6 

46 

24 

3 

12 

60 
30 
2 
14% 

22 

12 

2 

4 

50 

30 

2 

15 

17 
6 

2 
3 

32 
80 

1 
7 

5« 

67 
29 
8S 

Senior  year 

0         32         33 

10         15 

2            2 

6            6 

32 

20 

3 

6 

50 
28 

2% 
17% 

19 

7 
1 
4 

50 
34 

2% 
18 

10 
6 
2 
3 

40 
24 

4 

11% 

67 

27 

r 

AU  years 

82         45         50 

18          23          61 

1            3          10 

5            8          23 

50 
73 
84 

48 

50 
78 
21 
51 

44 

21 
8 
9 

50 
90 
21 
60 

49 
24 

4 
8 

41 
50 

66 
228 

124 

167 

(a)  Includes  literature,  composition,  rhetoric,  argumentation,  public  speaking.  Jomnal- 
ism  and  library  practice. 

(b)  Includes  history,  civil  govemment.  economics,  sociology  and  education. 

(e)  Includes,  in  addition  to  pure  science  courses,  all  science  subjects  closely  rdated 
to  agriculture,  such  as  agricultural  chemistry,  economic  entomology,  etc 

id)  Includes  veterinary  subjectB  in  addition  to  the  strictly  agricultural  subjects 

ie)  Includes  drawing,  shop  work,  surveying,  irrigation,  drainage,  farm  stmodirei 
and  farm  equipment. 

(/)  Courses  in  i>er8onal  hygiene  and  human  physiology  are  classed  under  phyaleB] 
training. 

W.  E.  Stone.    A  word  with  reference  to  entrance  requirements. 

We  cannot  expect  to  set  up  uniform  entrance  requirements  where 
public  school  conditions  vary  as  they  do  in  the  different  States.  Tax- 
supported  institutions  must  adjust  their  entrance  requirements  to  the 
standards  and  the  achievement  of  the  secondary  scliools  in  their  respective 
States.  Institutions  in  the  Western  States  cannot  enforce  the  same  entrance 
requirements  as  those  in  the  Eastern  States  because  the  public  school  con- 
ditions are  quite  different 

Most  of  our  colleges  now  fix  their  entrance  requirements  at  15  units. 
But  the  detail  to  be  covered  in  these  15  units  most,  of  course,  be  related  to 
the  curricula  of  our  high  scliools.  Fortunately,  we  conform  to  the  standards 
set  up  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  which  has  been  adopted  by  our  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion as  the  standard  of  performance  for  the  high  schools  fai  Indiana.    In 
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effect,  therefore,  Purdue  University  has  not  much  choice  in  fixing  its 
entrance  requirements  unless  we  decide  to  ignore  tlie  work  of  the  schools 
of  our  State,  whicli,  of  course,  we  can  not  and  ought  not  to  do.  In  each 
State,  therefore,  our  institutions  must  take  into  account  the  standards 
already  set  up  for  their  high  schools  and  adjust  their  entrance  require- 
ments accordingly. 

C.  D.  Jaavis.  I  do  not  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  advocating  an 
increase  in  the  entrance  requirements  in  any  institution.  The  institutions 
themselves  are  the  best  Judges  of  this  matter.  The  conditions  surrounding 
them  are  oftentimes  such  that  an  increase  in  entrance  requirements  would 
not  be  conducive  to  the  best  results.  I  simply  raised  the  question  for 
purposes  of  discussion. 

Howard  Edwaeds  of  Rhode  Island.  With  regard  to  one  question  that 
was  asked  there  seems  to  be  an  implication  that  the  situation  was  an 
illogical  one,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  required  subjects  that  are  not 
preliminary  to  other  subjects  in  the  college  course. 

Sometimes,  in  the  minds  of  teachers,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  for 
the  graduate  of  the  institution  to  have  certain  knowledge  on  a  given  sub- 
ject— for  instance,  modem  language.  We  recently  changed  our  course  so 
as  to  omit  modem  language  from  the  studies  of  those  persons  taking  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Course.  In  order  to  see  to  it  that  some  modern 
language  was  had  by  all  students,  we  put  two  years  of  modem  language  in 
the  entrance  requirements  among  the  required  subjects.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  quite  proper,  and  perhaps  necessary. 

The  Chauman.  The  Chair  is  impressed  by  the  immense  amount  of 
work  necessary  to  prepare  this  paper,  the  length  of  time  and  the  precision 
that  is  required  not  to  go  counter  to  that  book  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
called  the  college  catalog. 

Howard  Edwards.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  was  not  whether 
the  work  should  be  in  the  college  course  or  not,  but  whether  it  was  logical 
to  list  some  subject  as  required  in  the  entrance  class  when  it  did  not  lead 
to  something  in  the  college  course.  We  make,  usually,  two  classes  of 
entrance  subjects — ^those  that  are  required  and  those  which  arc  elective,  a 
considerable  list  from  which  a  sufficient  number  of  units  are  chosen  to 
make  in  conjunction  with  the  required  units  the  total  requisite  number. 
Now,  I  understood  one  of  your  questions  to  be,  **Why  should  required  sub- 
jects be  listed  among  the  entrance  requirements  if  they  do  not  lead  to  some- 
thing in  the  college  course  itself?  I  simply  wish  to  indicate  that  in  our 
particular  case  the  idea  was  to  see  to  it  that  certain  subjects  were  pursued 
either  during  the  four  years  of  the  high-school  course  or  during  the  four 
years  of  the  college  course. 

C.  D.  Jarvis.  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
prerequisite  to  a  college  course.  A  good  many  people  regard  foreign 
language  as  a  prerequisite  course  to  college  work,  and  rightly  so  in  certain 
curricula.  There  evidently  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  however,  among  the 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  because  only  17  institutions  require  foreign  language 
in  thdr  college  courses,  and  9S  of  them  require  it  neither  for  entrance 
nor  for  graduation.  This  goes  to  show  that  foreign  language  is  not  re- 
garded always  as  a  prerequisite  to  collegiate  work  in  agriculture.    The 
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course  of  study  committee  in  the  several  institutions  should  determine,  1 
presume,  what  courses  are  prerequisite  to  college  curricula. 

As  a  prescribed  course,  foreign  language  is  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample among  those  that  are  questionable.  It  is  a  question  of  relatire 
values — whether  one  subject  is  better  than  another.  Why  should  an  in- 
stitution specify  so  many  units  in  English,  so  many  units  in  foreign 
language,  and  so  many  units  in  mathematics,  unless  the  study  of  those  sub- 
jects represents,  without  doubt,  the  best  use  of  the  student's  time?  You 
may  say,  of  course,  that  all  secondary  subjects  are  prerequisite  to  a  general 
education,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  prerequisite  from 
the  disciplinarian  point  o{  view.  Even  then  there  is  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
whether  one  subject  is  better  than  another. 

R.  W.  Thatchee  of  Minnesota.  The  point  raised  by  President 
Edwards  brings  up  a  question  of  fundamental  importance.  An  entrance 
requirement  is  a  subject  without  which  a  student  is  not  permitted  to  enter 
a  college.  We  assume  that  our  colleges  are  a  part  of  the  state  educational 
systems.  Have  we  a  right,  then,  to  say  that  any  considerable  proportion 
of  high-school  graduates  shall  not  enter  our  colleges  if  they  have  not 
studied  modem  language  for  two  years?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  take  a 
wrong  attitude  towards  the  educational  system  if  we  say,  with  reference  to 
modern  languages  as  an  example,  that  we  believe  that  the  student  must 
learn  them.  We  propose  not  to  teach  them  ourselves  on  the  one  hand,  but 
we  propose  not  to  allow  any  students  to  enter  our  colleges  unless  they 
have  received  such  instruction  in  the  high-school.  This  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  high-schools  must  teach  certain  subjects  in  order  that  their 
graduates  may  enter  our  colleges.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  are  still 
in  that  stage  of  opinion  as  to  our  function  as  colleges. 

HowAiD  Edwarus.  I  am  sorry  that  apparently  I  cannot  make  myself 
understood.  I  have  not  wished  to  discuss  the  question  of  whether  modem 
languages  should  or  should  not  be  required  in  one  place  or  another,  or 
whether  they  should  be  required  at  all.  I  was  simply  trying  to  point  out 
that  in  the  opinion  of  college  faculties  it  might  be  necessary  to  relegate  to 
the  high-school  a  subject  regarded  as  important,  indeed  as  necessary,  to 
specify  it  as  a  required  entrance  subject,  and  that  it  was  not  an  illogical 
position  on  our  part  even  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  superimposed 
upon  it. 

Incidentally,  I  might  explain  that  when  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  was  specifically  placed  as  a  requirement  upon  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges, and  upon  us  in  particular,  we  had  to  consider  two  classes  of  people — 
those  who  elect  the  Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps  work  in  their  junior 
and  senior  years,  and,  therefore,  take  the  five  hours  of  work  specified,  and 
those  who  do  not  elect  it  and,  consequently,  take  a  somewhat  different 
course.  Our  work  was  arranged  at  that  time  without  reference  to  this 
special  and  new  requirement.  Now,  when  we  endeavor  to  put  those  two 
things  together,  something  has  to  be  omitted  from  the  curriculum  of  those 
students  taking  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  work.  After  careful 
consideration  we  eliminated  certain  studies — among  others,  modem  lan- 
guage—for the  reason  that  these  seemed  to  be  most  easily  relegated  to  the 
realm  of  the  secondary  school. 

R.  W.  Thatchbb.    Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  that  I  also  used  modem 
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language  only  as  an  example.  I  might  have  chosen  some  other  subject,  or 
an  unknown  subject,  X.  The  question  I  wanted  to  raise  was  whether,  in 
the  case  of  any  subject,  as  X,  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  students  who 
have  not  studied  X  during  their  high  school  days,  who,  nevertheless,  have 
completed  a  four-year's  high  school  course,  cannot  enter  our  college. 

F.  B.  Jekks  of  Vermont.  When  you  specify  any  subject,  no  matter 
what  it  is,  you  get  into  difficulty,  because  the  high-schools  as  a  class  do  not 
offer  very  many  subjects  that  are  common  to  all  such  schools.' 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  I  found,  eight  years  ago  in  looking  over 
the  situation,  that  only  two  subjects,  English  and  algebra,  were  taught 
which  were  common  to  all  the  hi^h-schools  of  that  State.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  present  situation  is  in  this  respect.  Whenever  any  college  says 
that  certain  things  must  be  taught  in  the  high-school,  unless  it  be  English 
or  mathematics,  it  is  apt  to  impose  a  hardship  on  some  high-schools.  Either 
they  must  change  their  curricula  or  fail  to  fit  their  students  for  college. 
So  that  we  find  that  people  differ  in  their  ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
taught  in  high-schools  as  well  as  in  colleges. 

Alfred  Vivian  of  Ohio.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  all  the  state 
legislatures  to  do  what  the  Ohio  legislature  has  done,  namely,  pass  a  law 
requiring  State  Universities  to  admit  all  graduates  of  first-grade'  high 
schools  regardless  of  what  courses  they  pursued.  I  may  say  that  we 
looked  askance  at  that  law  when  it  was  passed,  but  I  believe  I  might  be 
almost  safe  in  saying  that  we  would  not  care  to  have  it  changed  now  if 
we  could.    It  really  has  worked  out  very  well. 

The  regular  high  schools  are  always  rated  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  He  has  a  very  competent  corps  of  high  school 
inspectors,  including  men  from  Ohio  State,  Miami  and  Ohio  University, 
all  of  them  state-supported  institutions.  Upon  the  reports  of  their  in- 
spection, he  rates  the  high  schools  as  first-,  second-  and  third-grades. 
We  have  to  admit  graduates  from  all  schools  that  he  rates  as  first-grade, 
offering  16  units  of  work.  About  one-third  of  all  the  high  schools,  and 
about  three-quarters  of  the  four-year  high  schools,  are  rated  as  first-grade. 

Howard  Edwards.  Are  you  required  to  admit  graduates  of  commer- 
cial courses,  etc.,  on  a  par  with  graduates  of  classical  courses? 

AiJRED  Vivian.  We  have  to  admit  them  if  they  have  completed  a 
four-year  course  in  a 'high  school  which  has  been  graded  as  first-grade 
by  the  superintendent. 

W.  M.  Rioos.  Speaking  for  the  extreme  Southern  States,  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  in  finding  the  requisite  units  in  any  subjects  that  the  schools 
teach.  We  go  to  great  lengths  to  accept  almost  any  kind  of  a  subject  that 
looks  at  all  like  a  unit. 

I  regard  the  matter  of  entrance  requirements  as  secondary  to  exit 
requirements.  Since  the  institution  of  the  empirical  Carnegie  unit  scale, 
I  think  we  have  stressed  too  much  the  entrance  rather  than  the  exit  to  col- 
lege training. '  In  my  native  State — and  I  assume  this  condition  is  rather 
general  throughout  the  South — there  is  a  great  deal  of  pretence  as  to  ad- 
mission standards  and  too  little  performance  in  enforcing  them.  It  would 
be  practically  impossible  for  any  of  our  colleges  to  fill  their  freshman 
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classes  if  tbey  excluded  from  the  count  any  of  the  units  wliich  the  schools 
claim  to  furnish. 

Of  course  in  the  South  we  have  labored  under  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining a  dual  system  of  schools — one  for  the  whites  and  one  for  the 
negroes — and  that  has  divided  our  funds,  with  the  result  that  neither  sys- 
tem is  as  efficient  as  it  should  be. 

Colleges  need  to  be  concerned  more  with  Internal  conditions  than  with 
external  conditions,  and  to  make  standards  after  a  student  enters  so 
that  he  will  be  subjected  to  a  reasonable  test.  The  longer  I  remain  in 
college  work  the  more  convinced  I  become  that  college  education  is  rather 
a  testing  than  a  training.  If  we  make  these  tests  severe  enough  we  may 
in  the  end  select  sound  pieces  of  timber — men  not  knowing  a  great  deal 
but  susceptible  of  rapidly  acquiring  a  great  deal. 

In  the  South  at  least,  as  Doctor  Jarvis'  report  will  show,  the  colleges 
are  really  doing  a  part  of  the  school  work,  particularly  in  general  science 
lines.  Our  exit  requirements  are,  I  think,  rather  satisfactory  even  if  our 
entrance  requirements  are  not  up  to  the  standard. 

J.  H.  Skinner  of  Indiana.  We  have  been  querying  as  to  variations  in 
entrance  requirements,  yet  the  requirements  for  graduation  are  quite  as 
hnportant  There  ought  to  be  more  uniformity  with  reference  to  length 
of  laboratory  periods  and  requirements  for  graduation  among  our  agricul- 
tural colleges.  We  find  a  great  variation  as  to  laboratory  hours.  Indeed, 
we  find  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  this  respect  among  the 
different  schools  in  our  own  institution. 

W.  B.  Sroirc.  Your  conmilttee  begs  to  report  the  following  nomina- 
tions: 

Chairman,  £.  C.  Perisho  of  South  Dakota.  Secretary,  R.  B.  Hetsel  of 
of  New  Hampshire.    Program  committee,  the  officers  of  the  section. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee:  W.  O.  Thompson  of  Oiiio, 
R.  A.  Pearson  of  Iowa,  W.  M.  Riggs  of  South  Carolina. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations  was  received 
and  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  section  adjourned  #tfi#  dU. 
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ENGINEERING  DIVISION  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  COLLEGE 
WORK  AND   ADMINISTRATION 

Afternoon  Session,  Wednesday,  November  14,  1917 

The  division  was  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M.,  by  the  chairman.  President 
W.  H.  S.  Demarest  of  Rutgers  College  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Address  of  the  Chairmax 
By  W.  H.  S.  Deharest 

It  seems  impossible  for  us  to  get  away  from  the  war  atmosphere,  by 
whatever  call  we  are  gathered  together.  We  And  that  every  interest  with 
whicli  we  are  concerned  has  something  to  do  with  the  war  situation,  and  of 
course  it  goes  without  saying  that  our  colleges  and  all  of  our  departments 
of  instruction  are  more  or  less  affected. 

There  are  certain  things  in  the  present  situation  that  have  profoundly 
impressed  me  and  have  put  a  new  emphasis  on  things  which  have  been  fre- 
quently in  our  minds  in  the  past  One  thing  is  the  new  and  tremendous 
emphasis  on  research  work.  It  has  been  interesting  to  think  of  what  re- 
search, invention  resulting  from  reseaitrh,  has  had  and  is  having  to  do  with 
the  conduct  of  this  war.  Governments  have  been  seeking  constantly  of 
late  for  men  experienced  in  research  to  enter  upon  research  related  to 
military  affairs.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  demand  reaches  out  into 
affairs  other  than  military;  that  it  has  to  do  with  industry  that  has  been 
affected  by  war  times;  that  our  country  has  to  do  something  that  it  has 
never  had  to  do  in  the  past;  that  it  has  to  do  some  things  better  that  it  has 
not  been  doing  as  well  as  it  ought;  that  we  are  looking  out  into  the  period 
beyond  the  war  times  when  we  shall  have  to  accomplish  many  things  which 
we  have  not  accomplished  in  times  past.  All  thi^  implies  a  tremendous 
emphasis  on  research,  on  research  efficiency  in  our  institutions. 

The  Government  has  found  it  possible  to  depend  on  the  Land-Grant 
Colleges  in  their  agricultural  organization  in  these  recent  times  in  a  very 
remarkable  way.  It  is  quite  a  question  whether  they  could  have  depended 
on  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  for  engineering  service  in  just  the  same  way. 
That  is  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  me  in  the  emphasis  of  this  war  time; 
the  tremendous  call  for  a  man  who  has  the  research  quality  and  ability 
to  give  himself  to  research  and  for  our  institutions  to  surely  organize  their 
research  departments.  We  have  delayed  too  long  in  establishing  engineer- 
ing experiment  stations.  Here  is  a  new  emphasis  telling  us  with  great 
force  that  such  research  work  as  an  engineering  experiment  station  would 
promote  is  an  integral  and  very  imperative  part  of  our  undertaking. 

A  second  great  emphasis  of  the  war  time,  of  course,  is  scientific  con- 
servation. We  are  busy  with  the  conservation  of  food,  of  raw  products, 
of  life,  of  power.  The  Government  is  giving  itself  to  all  that.  Now, 
just  carry  that  thought  into  the  life  of  our  institutions,  the  conservation 
of  certain  values  of  which  we  arc  stewards,  not  for  our  own  welfare 
alone,  but  for  the  government  welfare,  as  welL  These  are  trying  times 
through  which  we  are  passing.  There  is  a  temptation  to  let  some  things 
slip.  We  are  stewards  of  great  values,  of  our  educational  organizations,  of 
our  experimental  organizations,  if  such  exist.  We  must  maintain  our  corps 
of  instructors,  we  must  maintain  our  efficiency.    Not  only  so,  but  we  are  to 
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maintain  our  student  body  as  well  as  we  can,  not  for  our  own  selfish  in- 
terests but  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  in  order  to  prepare  the  young  men 
who,  for  their  best  value  for  our  country  in  the  future,  should  come  from 
the  colleges.     This  is  a  stewardship  to  which  we  must  be  faithfuL 

A  third  thing  I  have  had  greatly  emphasized  and  impressed  upon  me  is 
the  cooperation  between  private  power  and  government  power.  I  think 
that  this  has  been  one  of  the  characteristic  things  of  these  recent  times. 
Private  citiiens  are  working  with  the  Government  for  definite  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  a  work  which  really,  in  one  sense,  the  Government  ought  to  do 
alone.  But  it  is  calling  for  private  contributions,  for  private  service. 
That  is  a  thing  which  we  as  colleges  have  not  done  sufficiently.  Our  state 
institutions,  like  the  Government  itself,  ought  to  be  able  to  call  upon  private 
cooperation  and  sources  for  our  uses.  I  have  wondered  sometimes  that 
we  have  done  so  much  without  such  enlistment.  These  are  days  when  the 
interests  of  the  private  citizen  are  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  institu- 
tions. In  every  locality  where  one  of  our  colleges  is  situated,  in  every 
State,  there  ought  to  be  more  of  that  private  cooperation  which  has  been 
so  much  in  evidence  in  connection  with  private  institutions  but  so  little 
in  evidence  in  connection  with  our  state-  and  federal-supported  institutions. 

Another  thing  emphatic  today  is  the  necessity  for  thorough  training 
of  our  young  men.  If  there  has  been  anything  urgent  in  these  days  it 
has  been  that.  The  Government  has  called  for  men,  especially  for  college 
men,  because  it  regarded  them  as  in  a  considerable  measure  well  trained 
men.  Complaint  has  been  voiced  that  in  military  affairs  the  college  men 
have  had  advantage  over  other  noen.  The  preference  is  unquestionably 
based  on  the  fact  that  college  men  have  had  a  training  which  makes  them 
more  efficient  than  those  who  have  not  had  it 

'  The  Government  not  only  calls  for  well  trained  men  but  it  puts  them 
into  positions  to  be  further  trained,  so  that  they  may  be  as  well  trained 
and  efficient  as  possible.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  here  is  tremendous 
emphasis  on  a  thing  which  we  have  been  repeating  to  ourselves  often,  and 
which  we  cannot  repeat  too  often,  namely,  that  the  young  men  whom  we 
have  in  charge  need  to  be  thoroughly  trained.  They  are  not  to  be  simply 
filled  with  certain  information,  but  their  minds  are  to  be  so  disciplined  that 
they  can  solve  their  own  problems.  It  implies  a  breadth  of  training  which 
enables  men  not  only  to  comprehend  but  to  express  things,  in  writing 
and  public  speech.  One  of  my  trustees  stopped  me  on  the  street  the  other 
day  and  said,  "We  have  heard  the  question  argued  as  to  whether  or  not 
college  training  was  worth  while.  Was  there  ever  a  more  spectacular 
evidence  of  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  college  man  is  the  trained  man 
that  the  world  needs,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  government's  present  de- 
mand for  him  along  every  line?" 

Another  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  claim  ot  the  sovereign,  the  right  of 
our  Government,  over  the  individual,  his  power,  his  resources.  If  there  is 
anything  that  has  impressed  me  in  these  recent  days  it  is  this,  that  even  a 
democratic  form  of  government  can  stretch  out  its  hand  and  say  to  a  man, 
**That  property  of  yours  is  mine  to  use;  your  life  Is  mine  to  use."  Here 
is  a  great  enterprise  and  the  Government  steps  in  and  says,  **I  have  a  right 
over  all  this."  That  is  a  thing  of  which  in  our  institutions  we  ought  to  be 
ceaselessly  aware.  It  is  *not  alone  that  we  as  state-supported  institu- 
tions are  doing  work  that  is  in  large  part  for  the  national  welfare;  it  is 
more.     There  is  nothing  which  we  could  better  do  for  the  student  in  our 
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halls  than  to  impress  on  him  that  thing,  that  not  simply  as  an  American 
citizen,  not  simply  as  a  student,  hut  as  a  student  in  an  institution  sus- 
tained by  the  State,  he  holds  his  talents  and  his  efficiency  at  the  command 
of  the  welfare  of  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

If  I  may  speak  personally,  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
things  in  the  institution  over  which  I  preside  that  there  has  been  a  course 
for  seniors  in  constitutional  government  and  international  law,  in  what  we 
call  political  science,  which  teaches  young  men  what  it  means  to  be  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  to  be  students  preparing  for  the  life  of  citizenship  in  the 
United  States;  and  we  have  begun  this  year  a  two-hour  course  for  sopho- 
mores throughout  the  year,  on  the  rights  and  privileges,  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  American  citizenship. 

A  last  thing  that  has  come  to  me  with  emphasis  m  this  time  is  the 
new  outlook,  what  we  might  call  the  necessary  idealism,  of  the  student 
.and  the  citizen.  It  has  come  to  us  from  the  lips  of  our  President,  and 
from  the  stress  of  circumstances,  that  the  whole  world  is  the  field  of 
every  man,  and  that  a  student  must  have  that  wide  horizon  and  vision. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  spoke  of  that  this  morning.  He  spoke  of 
that  idealism  that  every  man  should  have  and  that  the  Government  must 
have.  It  is  my  last  thought,  that  I  do  believe  there  is  nothing  that  we  can 
do  for  our  engineering  students  that  is  more  vital  than  to  get  down  into 
their  souls  a  certain  sort  of  idealism  that  will  dominate  their  entire  careers. 

The  Chatbmak.  The  report  of  the  secretary  sets  forth  in  brief  the 
history  of  the  campaign  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  in  connection  with 
the  engineering  experiment  station  bill,  as  well  as  other  important  matters. 
Dean  A.  A.  Potter  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  will  present 
this  report. 

Report  of  the  Seceetaby 

By  a.  a.  Potter 

The  engineering  experiment  station  measure  has  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  officers  of  the  division  during  the  past  year.  At  the  last 
convention  representatives  were  appointed  to  attend  a  conference  held  on 
Saturday,  November  18,  1916,  in  New  York  City,  with  representatives  of 
the  National  Research  Council  (Thirtieth  Proceedings,  page  141).  I  sent  a 
statement  of  the  results  of  this  conference  to  all  presidents  and  deans  of 
colleges  of  engineering. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Engineering  Cooperation 
held  in  Chicago  on  March  39  and  30,  1917,  and  presented  a  paper  on  "The 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  their  Cooperative  Efforts,"  in  which  I  tried  to 
set  forth  the  purposes  of  the  Newlands  experiment  station  bill.  The  re- 
sults of  this  conference  were  sent  to  the  presidents  and  engineering  deans. 

Representatives  of  23  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  met  in 
Washington  on  July  5,  1917,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  engineering 
experiment  station  legislation.  The  institutions  represented  at  this  con- 
ference were:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  I^uisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Sugges- 
tions were  formulated  for  presentation  to  the  Executive  Committee  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  modifications  of  the  Newlands  bill. 
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At  the  suggettion  of  (me  of  oar  members,  several  weeks  ago  I  investi- 
gated, by  means  of  circular  letters,  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  our  engineer- 
ing enrollments.  Replies  were  received  from  33  institutions  with  results 
as  indicated  below: 

1.  The  enrollment  in  1917-1918  as  compared  with  1916-1917  indicated 
an  average  decrease  of  90.8  percent,  the  losses  for  different  institutioos 
varj'ing  from  4  to  49  percent 

9.  As  compared  with  1915-1916,  the  enroUment  in  1917-1918  indicated 
an  average  loss  of  90.1  percent,  the  losses  varj'ing  from  33  to  38.6  percent 

3.  Gains  in  enrollment  at  the  t>eginning  of  the  academic  year  1917- 
1918  as  compared  with  1916-1917  were  reported  from  Alabama,  Florida, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey  and  Texas.  The  southern  institutions  as  a 
whole  lost  less  than  the  northern  ones.  Seven  institutions  in  the  North 
Atlantic  group  reported  for  1917-1918  an  average  decrease  of  20  percent; 
five  institutions  In  the  South  Atlantic  States  an  average  decrease  of  19 
percent;  nine  in  the  North  Central  group  of  states,  93.9  percent  The 
losses  in  the  Central  States  were  generally  greater  than  in  the  East  Six 
institutions  in  the  South  Central  States  lost  18  percent,  while  four  western 
institutions  lost  95  percent 

Architecture  suffered  most  severely,  the  majority  of  the  institutions 
reporting  that  practically  half  of  the  students  in  architecture  were  gone. 
The  average  loss  in  electrical  engineering  is  98  percent,  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering 95  percent,  in  civil  engineering  93  percent,  and  in  chemical  ^i- 
gineering  19.5  percent.  Four  ^institutions  reported  gains  in  numt)ers  of 
students  in  mechanical  engineering,  four  in  electrical  engineering,  eight  in 
civil  engineering,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  institutions  teaching  chemical 
engineering  reported  gains. 

I>osses  by  the  various  classes  were  approximately  as  follows:  Freshmen 
1.5  percent  sophomores  14.9  percent,  juniors  39  percent  and  seniors  313 
percent.  It  seems,  particularly  in  the  larger  institutions,  that  senior  losses 
are  less  than  those  of  juniors.  In  some  of  the  middle  states  the  sophomore 
decrease  is  serious  and  should  receive  immediate  attention.  The  engineer- 
ing schools  seem  to  have  suffered  less  than  the  other  schools,  yet  their  losses 
are  large  enough  to  demand  attention. 

The  registration  at  Harvard  shows  a  falling  off  of  about  40  percent, 
at  Yale  about  35  percent,  and  at  Columbia  of  9  or  10  percent  The  en- 
gineering losses  at  Columbia  were  considerably  greater  than  our  average, 
being  in  that  case  something  like  one-third. 

The  enrollment  in  many  engineering  schools  will  be  materially  in- 
creased by  late  registration  and  by  second  semester  matriculations,  yet  the 
decrease  is  serious  and  should  receive  immediate  attention. 

The  Chatrmax.  Prof.  Alexander  Gray  of  Cornell  University  will 
open  the  discussion  as  to  "Changes  in  Engineering  Curricula  to  Meet  War 
Conditions.'* 

Changes  ix  Ekgikeering  Cureicula  to  Meet  Wab  CoKDmoxs 

By  Alexaxder  Gkat 

There  are  undoubtedly  in  the  audience  many  who  are  better  equipped 
than  I  am  to  present  this  subject;  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  woric  of 
the  committees  appointed  by  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey;  men  who  have  been  in 
consultation   with   the  military  and   naval   authorities,   with  the  shipping 
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board  and  with  those  responsible  for  the  production  of  war  material  and 
men  who  have  first  hand  information  as  to  how  the  various  educational 
problems  have  been  solved  by  the  Allies.  I,  however,  can  present  the  case 
of  the  average  teacher  of  engineering,  eager  to  serve  but  lacking  informa- 
tion and  guidance  and,  therefore,  having  to  malce  changes  in  curricula  on 
his  own  initiative  and  without  advice. 

There  is  little  that  we  can  learn  from  the  experience  of  England.  If 
the  service  is  voluntary  the  student  is  in  arms  and  the  men  of  the  technical 
school  will  be  found  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army.  The  wholesale  en- 
listment of  engineering  students  was  condenmed  by  the  technical  press  but 
the  boys  saw  where  they  could  be  immediately  effective  and  so,  only  par- 
tially trained,  they  offered  themselves  for  service;  a  few  privates  were 
added  to  the  army,  but  the  continuous  stream  of  trained  engineers  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  industries  going,  to  supply  the  losses  at  the  front  and  to 
meet  the  future  needs  of  the  country  was  cut  off  at  its  source.  England 
has  recognised  her  mistake  because  now,  under  conscription,  an  advanced 
student  in  the  last  year  of  his  degree  may  be  retained  to  complete  his 
studies  if  the  request  is  made  on  the  grounds  of  public  interest 

Of  conditions  in  Canada  I  can  speak  with  more  authority  because  I 
was  a  teacher  in  the  engineering  department  of  McGill  University  during 
her  first  war  session.  This  college,  before  the  war,  graduated  about  100 
engineering  students  each  year  and  now  has  858  engineering  graduates  and 
undergraduates  at  the  front,  of  whom  108  have  received  decorations  or 
have  been  mentioned  in  dispatches  and  190  have  been  killed. 

The  session  before  the  war  had  been  quite  normal,  the  officers'  train- 
ing corps  attracted  little  attention  and  commissions  in  the  corps  went  beg- 
ging. There  was,  it  is  true,  a  military  department  which  offered  courses 
leading  up  to  the  examination  for  second  lieutenant's  certificate,  but  many 
members  of  the  staff  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  militarism 
into  university  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  war  session  in  1914  the  students  flocked  to 
the  officers'  training  corps  and  the  members  of  the  staff  from  the  dean 
down  to  the  youngest  instructor  set  an  example  to  the  students  by  Joining 
the  university  battalion  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  officers'  corps 
might  have  material  on  which  to  practice.  Attics  were  cleaned  out  so 
that  dummies  might  be  set  up  for  bayonet  practice  and  a  field  wifeless 
corps  was  organised  by  the  departments  of  physics,  electrical  and  mechan- 
ical engineering.  This  corps  volunteered  for  active  service  almost  as  a 
man  and  my  experience  of  the  enthusiastic  work  of  the  boys  as  compared 
with  the  work  of  the  regular  class  in  wireless  telegraphy  has  convinced  me 
that  military  engineering  work  must  be  done  in  the  proper  environment 
and  cannot  be  successful  if  conducted  as  part  of  the  regular  class  work. 

Canada  has  now  been  at  war  for  three  years  and  McGill  University 
starts  on  her  fourth  war  session  with  classes  depleted  but  with  her  en- 
gineering curricula  unchanged  except  that  military  drill  to  the  extent  of 
one  and  a  half  afternoons  and  one  evening  every  week  for  the  first  term 
has  been  made  compulsory  for  all  students  of  the  first  three  years  and, 
because  of  the  time  thus  taken  away  from  study,  the  pass  mark  in  all 
courses  has  been  lowered  five  percent.  Military  engineering  is  offered  as 
an  elective  subject  during  senior  year  to  the  extent  of  two  lectures  a  week 
during  both  terms  and  one  laboratory  period  a  week  during  the  first  term. 
The  subjects  covered  are  military  history,  field  engineering,  map  reading. 
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bketching,  etc^  and  the  work  is  given  by  officers  of  the  militia  department 
Military  training  of  a  similar  kind  was  to  be  found  at  the  Land-Grant 
Colleges  even  before  the  war. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  in  some  quarters,  hovrever,  that  we  should 
go  further,  that  military  subjects  should  be  introduced  into  the  regular 
cours>e.s  to  satisfy  what  has  been  called  the  military  enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dent, that,  for  example,  the  electrical  engineering  students  should  be  told 
about  thr  electrical  equipment  of  sulxnarines,  the  electrical  propulsion  of 
ships,  about  searchlights  and  military  power  plants.  Nothing  would  please 
the  junior  staff  more  than  to  receive  instructions  to  go  ahead  on  this  basis, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  persuade  mjrself  that  such  tinkering  with  funda- 
mental courses  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  student. 

After  all,  the  purpose  of  the  college  is  not  to  fill  the  student  with 
information  but  to  train  men  who  can  think  and  act  as  leaders.  Some  of 
this  training  is  obtained  in  the  class  room,  much  of  it  in  the  latioratory  and 
no  small  part  of  it  by  work  on  the  various  student  activities  and  advanced 
work  with  the  university  regiment  where  the  men  have  a  chance  to  develop 
judgment  and  character  among  their  equals.  Many  of  my  last  year's 
graduates  have  entered  the  service  and  have  received  recognition,  but 
these  men  have  not  suggested  that  the  courses  be  altered.  Let  me  quote 
part  of  a  letter  than  I  received  from  one  of  these  men  who  enlisted  as  a 
naval  electrician  and  is  now  an  ensign. 

**I  do  not  know  whether  you  recall  having  mentioned  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  our  seminar  bow  futile  you  considered  the  giving  of  special 
descriptive  courses  rather  than  broad  gauge  courses  on  fundamentals.  I 
certainly  agree  with  you  now,  as  I  find  that  even  after  such  a  short  time 
out  of  school  the  specialties  that  we  elected  are  hard  to  remember,  but 
the  fundamentals  are  there  like  glue.  I  have  been  giving  a  course  of 
lectures  to  radio  men,  and  had  to  treat  subjects  that  were  new  to  me, 
but,  knowing  the  fundamentals,  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  telling  amateur 
radio  men  things  they  never  understood  about  apparatus  they  had  been 
handling  for  years." 

All  of  us  feel  that  our  present  curricula  are  the  best  that  we  can 
plan  for  the  training  of  young  engineers.  In  the  four  years  that  are 
allowed  there  is  not  much  time  in  which  to  offer  courses  which  do  not  deal 
with '  fundamental  principles.  If  ?*  considerable  amount  of  military  en- 
gineering is  to  be  inserted  in  the  course,  then  something  of  importance  will 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  I  believe  that  a 
good  electrical  engineer  is  of  more  value  than  one  who  is  neither  an  elec- 
trical nor  a  military  engineer,  I  consider  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to 
dabble  with  our  courses.  As  the  head  of  the  civil  engineering  department 
at  McGill  University  put  it:  "We  have  made  no  modifications  in  our  cur- 
riculum to  meet  war  conditions  nor  are  any  in  contemplation.  At  the  same 
time  hundreds  of  our  men  have  served  with  credit  and  something  more  in 
practically  every  branch  of  military  service.  Our  men  pidc  up  their  mili- 
tary duties  very  quickly." 

To  take  up  the  other  side  of  the  question,  are  we  at  all  sure  that 
the  Government  prefers  men  who  have  had  a  little  of  military  engineering 
smeared  over  their  regular  work?  The  manufacturing  companies  are  not 
looking  for  specialists  when  they  engage  students;  the  electrical  com- 
panies do  not  care  whether  a  man  has  taken  the  electrical  or  the  mechanical 
course  at  college;  and  the  telephone  companies  it  has  been  whispered,  fight 
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shy  of  students  who  have  specialized  in  telephone  engineering.  Years  of 
experience  have  proven  to  the  manufacturer  that  he  is  best  equipped  to 
teach  the  technique  of  the  profession  while  the  college  is  best  equipped  to 
lay  the  foundation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Army  is  in  the  same  position 
as  the  manufacturer.  Twelve  mpnths  of  intensive  training  are  necessary 
before  a  ipan  is  prepared  to  withstand  the  sho'^k  of  modern  battle.  If  the 
man  is  a  technical  graduate  he  will  have  a  foundation  upon  which  a  sound 
structure  of  military  engineering  can  be  built  I  do  not  think  that  the 
engineering  graduate  loses  anything  by  going  into  the  trenches,  but  that 
he  will  come  out  a  better  man  than  when  he  went  In;  but  the  country  will 
lose  his  services  as  an  engineer  and  for  this  there  can  be  no  excuse  unless 
there  is  already  a  glut  of  technically  trained  men  in  the  Army,  the  Navy 
and  the  essential  war  industries. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  done  nothing  but  criticize  adversely  the  sug- 
gestions that  already  have  been  offered.  Do  not  think  for  one  moment, 
however,  that  the  universities  are  sitting  back  in  smug  content  and  saying 
•*all  is  well  with  me."  At  Cornell  University  we  are  persuaded  that  certain 
elective  courses,  such  as  wireless  telegraphy,  topography,  camp  sanitation 
and  the  organization  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  etc.,  can  well  re- 
place other  elective  subjects,  because  we  have  men  who  know  the  principles 
of  these  subjects  as  well  as  the  practice.  We  have  also  encouraged  the 
enthusiastic  student  to  join  the  engineer  company  of  the  Reserve  OflBcers' 
Training  Corps  by  allowing  him  to  substitute  not  more  than  two  credit 
hours  for  drill  in  the  place  of  other  senior  electives.  The  electrical  en- 
gineering department  has  taken  over  the  technical  training  of  the  signal 
corps  and  is  giving  a  course  in  theory  of  electrical  circuits  and  machinery 
to  those  wireless  amateurs  who  already  know  the  code.  The  mechanical 
engineering  department  is  doing  similar  work  on  the  gasoline  engine  and 
motor  car,  and  the  department  of  civil  engineering  takes  an  active  interest 
in  the  field  engineering  work  of  the  -Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 

Over  and  above  this  the  department  of  electrical  engineering  of  Cornell 
University  has  made  arrangements  so  that  the  senior  class  will  get  into 
industry  in  February,  four  months  earlier  than  usual.  While  I  was  in 
Schenectady  this  summer  I  found  that  the  General  Electric  Company  was 
in  great  need  of  technical  graduates  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  test  floor 
and  we  worked  out  a  scheme  whereby  the  students  would  have  a  slightly 
modified  course  for  the  first  term  and  would  then  work  for  the  second 
term  on  the  test  floor  of  the  company.  One  professor  and  two  instructors 
go  with  the  men  and  the  company  provides  classrooms  so  that  theoretical 
work  may  be  given  from  seven  to  «*ight  every  morning  and  for  a  four-hour 
period  ^very  Saturday  morning.  The  work  of  the  second  term  is  prin- 
cipally a  study  of  machinery.  It  was  felt  that  the  student  would  gain 
rather  than  lose  by  making  a  study  of  this  machinery  at  the  place  where 
it  is  being  built.  I  understand,  of  course,  that  all  colleges  and  departments 
cannot  make  such  a  happy  arrangement,  but  I  offer  it  as  a  suggestion  of 
one  way  in  which  the  work  of  the  senior  year  can  be  intensified  and  the 
men  trained  ahead  of  the  usual  time. 

To  summarize  I  would  suggest: 

(a)  That  courses  on  fundamental  principles  be  not  changed. 

(b)  That  two-hour  elective  courses  for  seniors  be  offered  on  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  certain  special  lines  of  military  engineering. 
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(c)  That  the  staff  offer  its  services  to  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  for  porposes  of  technical  instruction. 

(d)  That  work  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  be  accepted  as 
the  equivalent  of  two  elective  hours. 

(e)  That  courses  on  engineering  principles  be  offered  to  the  wireless 
amateurs  and  autonx>bile  drivers  of  the  University. 

(f)  That  an  attempt  be  made  to  get  the  seniors  into  industry  earlier 
than  usual  so  long  as  their  technical  work  does  not  suffer. 

The  Chaiemak.  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  H.  W.  Tyler  of 
Massachusetts. 

H.  W.  TYtia  of  Massachusetts.  I  am  glad  to  express  my  cordial 
agreements  with  what  Professor  Gray  has  said  in  its  essentials.  I  take  it 
we  are  discussing,  aside  from  main  principles,  the  special  procedures 
adopted  in  various  institutions.  It  seems  to  me  under  present  conditions 
we  ought  to  recognise  these  three  important  principles:  First,  to  make 
provision  that  an  instructional  staff,  more  or  less  seriously  depleted,  shall 
be  able  to  carry  on  the  work  as  completely  as  possible;  second,  to  see  that 
the  younger  students  are  persuaded  not  to  break  off  their  education  pre- 
maturely, being  made  to  realise  as  far  as  possible  that  It  is  also  a  patriotic 
service  to  prepare  for  maximum  future  efficiency;  and  third,  to  organke, 
or  if  necessary  reorganize,  our  work  so  that  the  l>est  practicable  provision 
shall  be  made  for  students  who  enlist  or  who  are  drafted  into  the  national 
service  and  who  wish  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  during  the  time 
they  are  able  to  remain  in  college.  The  working  out  of  these  principles 
takes  a  variety  of  forms  under  varying  conditions.  We  have  found  it 
expedient,  and  I  presume  others  have  found  it  so,  to  deal  with  questions 
as  they  arise  through  a  central  committee  authorised,  for  example,  to 
remit  certain  requirements  for  graduation,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  consider- 
able range  of  military  instruction  by  military  men  during  the  college  year 
and  during  summer  vacation. 

During  the  summer  vacation  we  have  duplicated  so  much  of  the  work 
of  the  year  that  the  Junior  students  have  been  able  to  complete  the  re- 
quired work  of  the  senior  year  a  half  year  earlier  than  would  have  been 
otherwise  possible.  This  has  enabled  us  to  offer  a  half  year's  instmctioii, 
for  example  in  naval  architectural  drafting.  Students  in  naval  architecture 
inmiediately  disappeared  when  war  was  declared,  but  their  places  have 
been  filled  by  other  men  from  other  departments.  Fifty  such  men  com- 
pleted an  intensive  course  In  naval  architectural  drafting  last  summer, 
and  as  many  more  are  about  to  commence  it  at  the  middle  of  the  current 
year.  But  for  such  a  program,  the  junior  class  would  have  been  very 
seriously  depleted  in  numbers.  In  mechanical  engineering,  for  example, 
where  we  should  normally  have  about  75  men  coming  up  for  graduation  st 
the  end  of  the  year,  about  95  of  the  75  have  already  entered  the  service, 
about  30  more  have  accelerated  their  programs  and  are  finishing  at  the 
middle  of  the  year,  while  the  remainder  are  following  the  old  schedule. 
As  yet  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  have  not  been  seriously  affected. 

For  the  future  we  may  need  to  consider,  besides  tlie  summer  work,  the 
elimination  of  highly  specialized  courses  and,  perhaps,  an  extension  of  the 
daily  program.  In  all  this,  as  has  been  so  admirably  expressed  by  our 
chairman,  on  no  account  must  we  sacrifice  character  education  to  mere 
technical  efficiency. 
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The  Chatemak.  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Dean  E.  F. 
Coddington  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

£.  F.  CoDDiKOTOX.  At  the  opening  of  the  present  academic  year, 
under  the  provisions  of  General  Order  No.  49  of  the  War  Department,  a 
Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps  was  organized  by  our  military  department 
composed  of  students  from  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Education  and  Engineer- 
ing. Each  of  these  institutions  have  made  provisions  In  their  curricula 
whereby  a  limited  amount  of  credit  in  such  work  is  offered  towards 
graduation. 

The  College  of  Engineering  permits  those  of  its  students  who  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  to  substitute  19  hours, 
or  three  hours  per  semester,  for  regular  work  of  the  last  two  years.  This 
military  work  is  substituted  for  fixed  work,  except  in  a  few  cases  where 
there  are  electives. 

No  further  attempt  has  been  made  to  modify  our  engineering  curricula 
to  meet  war  conditions.  During  the  spring  of  1917  President  Thompson 
appointed  a  committee  from  our  engineering  faculty  to  meet  and  confer 
with  a  similar  committee  from  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Major 
Bond  of  the  United  States  Army  being  present.  As  a  result  of  this  con- 
ference and  in  accordance  with  the  reconunendations  of  our  conunandant. 
Major  George  L.  Converse,  we  concluded  that  no  modifications  of  our  cur- 
ricula would  be  likely  more  efficiently  to  prepare  our  students  to  serve 
their  country  in  times  of  war.  The  arguments  that  led  to  our  conclusion 
are  essentially  those  advanced  by  Professor  Gray.  Furthermore,  may  I 
suggest  that  our  commandant  states  that  self-reliance  is  the  most  valuable 
asset  in  the  equipment  of  an  army  engineer.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  develop  this  desirable  qualification  in  our  students. 

Much  of  an  army  engineer's  work  is  of  an  emergency  nature.  It  is 
likely  to  be  different  from  any  engineering  work  he,  or  perhaps  anyone 
else,  has  ever  accomplished.  In  order  to  be  successful  he  must  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  fundamental  sciences  and  have  full  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  do  the  work  needed  to  be  done.  It  is  impossible  to  prepare  him  by  giv- 
ing him  the  same  task  in  the  University  that  will  arise  in  the  field.  This 
is  what  would  be  attempted  if  military  engineering  subjects  were  intro- 
duced into  our  curricula.  This  is  not  done  to  any  great  extent  even  at 
West  Point.  The  graduates  of  that  institution  who  give  promise  of  en- 
gineering ability  are  sent  to  a  special  army  engineering  school  to  complete 
their  engineering  education. 

During  these  critical  times,  while  we  are  endeavoring  to  prepare  an 
army  which  will  be  capable  of  meeting  what  has  shown  itself  to  be  the  most 
powerful  fighting  army  on  earth,  we  send  our  engineering  corps,  as  well 
as  other  branches  of  the  service,  as  near  to  the  front  as  possible  in  order 
to  give  them  their  final  training. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  teach  our  men  the  latest 
art  in  warfare,  but  it  should  be  possible  for  us  to  train  our  engineering 
students  in  the  fundamental  sciences  and  to  develop  a  certain  amount  of 
self-reliancte  in  order  that  they  may  have  some  hope  of  success  when  they 
are  given  difficult  problems  to  solve  on  the  firing  line.  I  believe  that  this 
can  be  most  efficiently  done  by  adhering  to  our  already  organized  and  tried 
curricula  in  which  the  fundamental  sciences  should  predominate. 

This  leads  me  to  the  thought  that  perhaps  now  is  a  propitious  time 
for  us  to  take  stock  of  what  we  are  accomplishing,  because  it  may  be  pos- 
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siblc  that  our  curricula  may  need  modification  in  order  to  meet  peace  con- 
ditions when  war  is  over.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  probably 
most  of  our  students  will  find  their  most  difficult  and  important  life  tasks 
after  the  war  is  ended. 

P.  P.  Claxtom  of  Washington,  D.  C  The  general  consensus  of  opinioD 
among  those  in  Washington  most  directly  interested  in  this  problem  of  the 
training  of  engineers  for  service  abroad  seems  to  be  that  it  is  best  to  give 
them  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  fundamental  principles.  Appar- 
ently no  one  knows  just  what  the  tasks  of  individual  engineers  or  groups 
of  engineers  may  be  on  the  other  side.  It  is  easier  to  say  what  will  be 
required  of  busier  operators,  radio  operators,  gas  welders,  and  others  of 
a  similar  or  lower  grade  of  work  and  to  determine  what  specific  instruction 
will  be  most  helpful  to  them.  I  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  few  changes 
need  be  made  in  the  general  courses  in  engineering  to  meet  the  demands 
for  engineers  for  the  army.  No  changes  should  be  made  rashly.  To  be 
sure,  the  war  has  served  to  broaden  the  scope  of  engineering  problems  and 
we  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  constantly  learning  naore  of  the  pedagogy  of  this 
and  of  other  subjects.  These  facts  call  for  careful  revisions  of  courses 
and  methods  on  a  larger  scale  perhaps  than  in  normal  times,  but  they  are 
mostly  of  the  same  nature. 

But  I  am  now  interested  more  in  another  phase  of  the  problem,  the 
quantitative  rather  than  the  qualitative  phase.  Never  before  in  oar  history 
has  there  been  such  a  demand  for  engineers  of  the  best  and  highest  train- 
ing and  the  demand  will  be  larger  and  more  insistent  still  after  the  war  is 
over.  The  world  must  then  be  rebuilt,  and  rebuilt  consciously  on  the  best 
scientific  principles  and  with  the  help  of  expert  skilL  The  destruction  of 
war  in  Europe  must  be  made  good  by  the  constructive  work  of  the  engineer. 
New  Russia  and  new  China  with  their  millions  of  square  miles  of  territory, 
their  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  and  their  untold  resources  will  enter 
upon  a  period  of  development  such  as  they  have  never  known.  All  South 
and  Central  American  countries  are  approaching  the  industrial  stage  of 
their  development.  In  our  own  country  there  will  be  much  to  do  in  repairs, 
readjustments  and  new  enterprises  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  of  the 
past.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  demand  for  engineers  will  be  unprecedented. 

The  number  of  engineers,  however,  now  in  training  is  unusually  small. 
The  attendance  of  students  at  the  English,  French,  Italian  and  Canadian 
universities  is  only  15  to  30  percent  of  the  normal  attendance.  In  German 
universities  this  year  the  attendance  is  from  15  to  40  percent  of  the  normal. 
In  all  these  the  proportion  of  women  is  larger  than  before  the  war  and 
many  of  the  students  are  disabled  soldiers.  The  world  must,  therefore, 
look  to  American  colleges,  universities  and  technical  schools  for  its  supply 
of  engineers  in  the  inmiediate  future. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the  wastage  of  engineers  among  the 
Entente  Allies  has  been  very  large,  thus  tending  to  exhaust  the  supply,  espe- 
cially of  those  of  middle  life  and  younger.  England  had  to  make  up  her 
mind  over  night  whether  or  not  she  would  enter  the  war.  Having  decided 
to  fight,  she  had  to  put  an  effective  army  on  the  firing  litie  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.  Not  having  a  large  army  ready  she  had  to  depend  on 
volunteers  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  an  undue  proportion  of  the  volunteers 
was  made  up  of  men  from  the  universities,  colleges  and  technical  schools. 
This  was  but  natural  and  in  a  very  fine  sense  right,  but  it  was  costly.    In 
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those  earlier  days  of  fierce  fighting  and  want  of  preparation  the  wastage 
was  very  large.  Many  of  the  best  trained  men  died  in  the  trenches  and 
in  No  Man's  Land.  More  were  returned  Injured  for  life,  unable  to  con- 
tinue actively  in  their  professions.  The  world  now  knows  something  at 
least  of  the  results  for  England,  and  what  is  true  of  England  in  this  re- 
spect is  true  also  in  greater  or  less  extent  for  France  and  other  allied 
countries. 

May  I,  therefore,  urge  upon  you,  as  engineers  and  college  men,  the  high 
patriotic  duty  of  bringing  into  the  engineering  schools  and  courses  the 
largest  possible  number  of  young  men  and  of  holding  them  there  against 
all  temptations  until  they  have  received  such  training  as  you  can  give  them. 
Should  the  war  be  long  you  may  in  this  way  contribute  more  eflFectively 
to  our  final  success  than  in  any  other  way  possible ;  for  the  engineer  becomes 
more  and  more  important  as  the  war  goes  on.  Without  the  aid  of  these 
trained  men  the  patriotism  and  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
common  soldiers  may  be  in  vain.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  attend- 
ance of  men  in  the  engineering  classes  of  all  of  our  schools  might  be 
doubled  without  affecting  materially  the  supply  of  men  available  for 
enlistment. 

In  making  this  plea,  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  undivided  sentiment  of  the 
administration  at  Washington. 

The  Chaibmax.  Dean  H.  S.  Boardman  of  the  University  of  Maine  will 
continue  the  discussion  of  this  general  subject. 

Modifications  in  Enoineebiko  Cubbicitla  to  Meet  Wab  Conditions 
By  H.  S.  Boabdman 

This  crisis  is  evidently  an  unknown  quantity  at  present  in  engineering 
education.  We  appear  to  be  marking  time  and  waiting  to  see  whether 
changes  will  be  demanded  as  a  consequence  of  the  war. 

A  canvass  of  56  engineering  institutions  shows  that  very  few  have  made 
important  changes  in  their  courses  of  study.  All  specify  their  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  giving  special  work.  Many  have 
placed  their  entire  plant  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Department,  and  in 
several  instances  their  equipment  is  being  used  by  them.  Many  institutions 
are  giving  short  courses  directly  relating  to  the  present  conditions.  Among 
these  subjects  appear  so-called  military  engineering,  aeronautics,  signaling, 
telegraphy,  telephony,  wireless,  map  making,  navigation,  marine  engineer- 
ing, explosives,  etc.  All  these  courses  attempt  to  fill  either  a  fancied  or  a 
real  demand.  In  many  cases  good  work  is  being  done  and  a  real  service 
rendered.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  appears  that  the  work  given  results 
only  in  a  "letting  off  of  steam,"  without  much  being  accomplished. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defence  to  study  the  relation  of 
engineering  schools  to  the  National  Government  during  the  war  reports 
that  **while  undoubtedly  the  necessities  of  the  war  will  make  desirable 
material  changes  in  the  curricula  of  engineering  schools,  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  foresee  what  these  changes  will  be.  The  committee  is  not 
yet  pr^ared  to  recommend  any  fundamental  changes  in  courses  of  study." 
Unless  the  War  Department  requests  us  to  change  our  general  scheme  of 
education  and  teach  military  engineering,  it  appears  to  be  the  best  policy 
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to  keep  on  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  Uie  past  After  the  war  there  should 
he  no  call  for  any  but  military  institutions  to  teach  military  engineering 
and  we  hope  that  such  a  lasting  peace  will  be  obtained  that  even  they  wili, 
in  time,  disappear.  Civil  oigincering,  used  in  its  broad  sense,  will  never 
disappear,  and  it  would  seem  that  present  conditions  oifer  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  general  house  cleaning  to  institute  a  searching  investiga- 
tion in  order  to  determine  the  best  balanced  curricula  in  the  different 
branches  of  engineering  in  educational  Institutions. 

I  fully  agree  with  Professor  Gray  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  college 
is  to  train  thinking  men.  It  matters  little  whether  they  take  this  coarse 
or  that,  if  they  have  developed  the  power  to  think  for  themselves.  A  dear 
mind  Is  the  foundation  upon  which  their  future  success  rests.  All  the 
facts  in  the  universe  amount  to  very  little  if  one  has  not  the  power  to  use 
them  logically. 

The  development  of  American  education  is  very  clearly  reviewed  in  an 
address  given  before  the  Land-Grant  College  Engineering  Association 
by  Dean  Marston  in  1914.  This  review  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
''in  early  American  education  the  typical  institution  of  higher  learning  was 
the  old  denominational  classical  college,  and  the  school  of  theology  was 
about  the  only  professional  school  *  *  *  schools  of  medicine  and  law  were 
developed  later  *  *  *.  From  these  classical  schools  and  professional  schools 
grew  In  time  our  great  privately  endowed  American  universities.  In  the 
middle  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  our  newer  States  broke  away  from 
the  early  American  tradition  by  establishing  State  Universities  *  *  *  yet 
they  retained  many  of  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  their  privately  en- 
dowed predecessors.  They  willingly  trahied  lawyers,  doctors  and  teachers; 
and  engineers,  after  engineering  had  won  a  hard  earned  recognition  as 
a  profession.**  In  1869  the  Morrill  Act  established  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges, and  since  that  time  engineering  education  has  been  straggling  to 
find  itself.  During  the  past  90  years  its  development  has  been  rapid  and 
its  standards  have  become  more  and  more  sure. 

Two  extremes  have  appeared.  One  is  the  "survival  of  the  fittest" 
in  which  only  those  who  can  pass  a  rigid  course  of  training  are  allowed 
to  continue  in  an  engineering  curriculum  and  the  other  is  the  method  where- 
by the  large  majority  of  men  who  elect  to  study  an  engineering  course 
are  allowed  to  stay  even  if  they  make  only  a  fair  record.  The  first  class 
is  supposed  to  famished  "picked  men**  and  the  second  to  give  the  poorer 
student  a  chance  after  graduation  to  show  his  value  in  the  so-called  practical 
field,  with  the  idea  that  he  may  develop  in  time  into  as  efficient  an  engineer 
as  a  man  in  the  first  class. 

I  believe  that  in  too  many  institutions  so-called  practical  engineering 
subjects  have  crowded  out  those  which  tend  to  create  a  broad  and  liberal 
education.  Too  many  engineering  teachers  cannot  see  beyond  their  narrow 
special  field.  There  is  so  much  to  an  engineering  curriculum  now-a-days 
that  the  tendency  has  been  to  force  in  the  engineering  subjects  and  then, 
if  there  is  any  time  left,  to  allow  its  use  for  outside  subjects.  It  is  difficult 
to  impress  upon  the  engineering  student  that  his  knowledge  of  English, 
for  example,  is  just  as  important  as  his  knowledge  of  mathematics,  if  the 
head  of  his  major  department  does  not  believe  this  to  be  true. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  that  engineering  has  not  receired  the 
respect  and  recognition  accorded  to  law  and  medicine.  Let  us  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  are  givhig  courses  in  connection  with  engineering  tiiat 
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can  compare  in  breadth  of  view  and  general  education  witli  law  and  medi- 
cine. Just  so  long  as  we  neglect  such  broadening  influence  and  pay 
attention  mainly  to  turning  out  a  highly  specialized  "machine,"  then  just 
so  long  must  we  rank  below  the  so-called  "learned  professions'?  in  public 
esteem.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past,  but  more  must  be  made 
in  the  future  if  we  are  to  take  the  place  which  properly  is  ours. 

Let  us  study  our  curricula  with  a  view  of  giving  to  our  young  men 
such  training  as  will  fit  them  not  only  to  become  specialists  in  civil,  elec- 
trical, chemical  and  mechanical  engineering,  but  will  also  create  in  them  a 
desire  for  a  broader  development,  which  will  tend  to  make  them  not  only 
happier  and  more  useful  citizens  but  fit  them  to  cope  more  successfully 
with  their  fellow  men. 

The  Chairman.  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Dean  C  E. 
Ferris  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

C.  E.  Feibis.  I  have  the  misfortune  to  agree  with  Professor  Gray  and 
all  those  who  have  followed  him.  It  would  be  far  more  interesting  if  I 
could  start  a  new  thought.  I  may  ^ay,  however,  in  self-defence  that  my 
opinion  had  been  formed*  before  I  read  the  outline  of  Professor  Gray's 
paper. 

I  approached  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  than  did 
Dean  Boardman.  I  made  a  canvass  of  my  own  institution,  picking  out 
men  who  were  engaged  in  different  lines  of  work.  For  instance,  I  discussed 
the  subject  with  a  major,  a  retired  officer  of  the  regular  army,  who  re- 
ceived his  training  at  West  Point;  also  with  a  major  of  the  regular  army 
who  received  his  training  in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  who  served  19 
years  in  the  Army,  and  is  now  a  teacher  of  military  science.  I  laid  the 
matter  before  another  type  of  man,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  whose 
training  was  wholly  along  classical  lines.  Then  I  sought  the  advice  of  a 
teacher  of  engineering,  who  received  his  early  training  in  a  classical  college. 
These  four  men  were  approached  in  the  same  way.  I  said  to  them:  "Assum- 
ing, because  of  the  war,  that  a  change  in  our  engineering  course  is  advisable, 
what  change  should  be  made?"  In  no  case  could  I  get  any  response  from 
these  men  looking  to  any  changes. 

The  last  speaker  brought  out  a  good  thought,  that  after  this  war  is 
over  and  readjustment  is  necessary,  then  perhaps,  but  not  until  then,  will 
it  be  wise  to  change  our  courses  of  study  to  any  great  extent.  I  get  this 
response  at  once,  from  every  man  with  whom  I  discuss  this  matter,  that 
we  need  to  do  our  work  better,  that  we  need  to  emphasize  the  fundamentals 
of  our  work,  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  me- 
chanics, hydraulics,  thermodynamics,  electricity.  If  we  improve  our  work 
along  fundamental  lines  we  may  then  hope,  with  some  degree  of  assurance, 
to  produce  men  well  equipped  to  meet  war  conditions. 

When  General  Black  was  asked  if  he  would  advise  the  teaching  of 
military  engineering  in  our  colleges,  he  said,  in  substance,  that  military 
engineering  consists  in  doing  what  you  are  told  to  do,  whether  or  not  you 
have  the  men  or  the  equipment  wherewith  to  do  it;  that  it  requires  re- 
sourcefulness to  meet  emergencies,  something  we  cannot  teach.  A  man 
who  is  well  taught  in  the  fundamentals,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be 
the  man  to  meet  an  emergency  when  it  comes. 

Since  we  have  joined  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  I  have  felt 
that  we  should  be  willing  to  give  some  of  our  time  in  the  senior  year  to  the 
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mUltmry  department,  in  addition  to  that  which  they  now  use,  to  be  treated 
as  the  commandant  may  see  fit.  If  we  are  to  teach  military  engineering, 
it  should  not  be  done  by  a  professor  of  civil  or  electrical  engineering,  tmt 
by  the  head  of  the  military  department. 

The  CHAiaMAN.  The  formal  discussion  will  be  closed  by  Dean  C.  R. 
Jones  of  West  Virginia  University. 

MoDincATioNi  IN   Enoikecbino  CcmmicuLA  TO  Meet  Wak  Cohihtioks 
By  C.  R.  Jokes 

Professor  Gray  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  summary  of  his  discus- 
sion in  advance.  In  an  accompanying  letter  he  expressed  the  hope  that  his 
remarks  would  call  forth  much  criticism.  All  of  us  are  anxious  to  do  more 
than  we  are  now  doing  and  would  like  to  discover  some  short,  easy  way  of 
training  our  students  to  meet  the  present  emergency  and  at  the  same  time 
not  sacrifice  their  preparation  for  life  work.  As  has  been  stated  by  Profes- 
sor Gray,  nothing  would  be  more  pleasing  than  ^  throw  our  regular  courses 
to  the  winds"  if  some  one  could  suggest  more  effective  methods;  but  thus 
far  no  one  has  pointed  out  a  way  by  which  the  military  applications  of 
engineering  may  be  taught  without  preliminary  training  in  the  funda- 
mentals, except  by  greatly  lowering  our  standards  of  scholarship  and  train- 
ing. I  am  in  full  accord  with  Professor  Gray  in  believing  that  the  purpose 
of  the  college  even  in  this  crisis  is  to  turn  out  thinking  men  and  that  the 
fundamentals  should  not  be  abandoned.  Even  for  the  sake  of  argument 
I  am  unable  to  take  exception  to  the  general  position  that  he  has  taken. 

The  amount  of  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  strictly  professional  ap- 
plications in  a  four-year  course,  after  covering  the  fundamentals,  is  rela- 
tively small.  Outside  of  minor  alterations  that  may  be  made  in  the  cur- 
ricula to  meet  local  conditions,  the  only  changes  that  seem  feasible  are 
the  omission  or  abbreviation  of,  perhaps,  a  few  non-essential  professional 
courses  and  changes  in  the  point  of  emphasis  in  others. 

Strictly  military  applications  of  engineering  principles  should  be  taught 
under  the  auspices  of  the  military  divisions,  even  though  the  work  is  giv^n 
by  members  of  the  engineering  staff.  This  arrangement  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  engineering  instructors  to  be  of  service  and  brings  them  into 
closer  touch  with  the  military  work.  When  given  by  the  military  division 
such  courses  are  more  likely  to  be  taken  by  all  members  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  who  have  the  necessary  preliminary  training  than 
were  they  announced  as  engineering  courses.  This  plan,  however,  does  not 
.settle  the  question  as  to  whether  credit  toward  engineering  degrees  should 
be  allowed  for  military  courses. 

In  common  with  other  Land-Grant  Colleges  we  require  two  years  of 
militarj'  service  and  allow  a  nominal  credit  of  one  hour  per  semester  or  a 
total  of  four  hours  for  the  two  years.  We  have  not,  thus  far,  allowed 
credit  for  the  last  two  years,  although  practically  all  of  the  engineering 
students  continue  in  the  military  department  until  they  graduate. 

As  the  general  subject  has  already  been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed, 
I  shall  confine  my  further  remarks  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have  met 
local  conditions  at  the  West  Virginia  University. 

Following  the  declaration  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  there  was  a  rush  on  the  part  of  all  engineer- 
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ing  students  to  offer  thteir  services  to  the  Government.  The  air  was  tense 
with  excitement.  Then  came  the  meeting  of  the  college  presidents  at 
Washington  and  the  message  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  others,  advising  engineering  students  to  remain  in  college 
tmtil  they  finished  their  courses.  The  inference  was  so  strong  as  to  amount 
to  a  promise  that  engineering  students  would  be  exempt  from  the  draft 
unless  they  were  needed  for  special  work  calling  for  technical  training. 

A  mass  meeting  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing was  called,  which  was  addressed  by  the  president,  by  members  of  the 
faculty  and  representatives  of  the  different  classes.  It  was  suggested  that 
in  view  of  the  phenomenal  demand  for  technically  trained  men  for  military 
duty  and  for  manning  the  industries,  it  might  be  advisable  to  make  the 
session  of  the  college  of  engineering  continuous  and  slightly  to  abbreviate 
the  curriculum.  It  was  not  the  intention  to  lower  the  standards  of  scholar- 
ship but  to  intensify  the  work,  leaving  out  only  subjects  or  parts  of  subjects 
not  strictly  essential  in  the  present  crisis.  The  suggestion  met  with  en- 
thusiastic approval  by  both  students  and  faculty.  The  meeting  did  much 
to  steady  the  students  and  the  effect  in  better  work  was  immediately 
noticeable. 

Following  the  meeting,  I  appointed  a  committee  composed  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  to  work  out  a  plan.  At  first  some  members  of 
the  faculty  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  by  running  continuously  on  the 
four-quarter  plan  students  could  be  graduated  in  two  years,  or,  at  most, 
two  and  one-half  years.  The  conmiittee  at  its  first  meeting  on  May  11 
decided  that  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  could  not  be  shortened  and 
recommended  that  the  present  junior  and  sophomore  classes  in  the  college 
be  graduated  in  December,  1917  and  June,  1918,  respectively,  provided 
evely  member  of  each  class  who  had  not  already  enlisted  for  military 
duty  should  return  to  his  studies  immediately  after  commencement,  1917. 
Working  schedules  for  the  necessary  modifications  were  to  be  prepared  to 
be  considered  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  Here  the  real  difficulties  began. 
A  satisfactory  schedule  could  be  easily  arranged  for  the  seniors  but  not 
for  the  juniors,  and  on  May  14  the  committee  recommended: 

"That  the  effort  to  hasten  graduation  be  limited  to  the  work  of  the 
senior  year,  curricula  having  been  prepared  and  submitted  which  will  permit 
the  work  to  be  completed  December  15,  1917,  embracing  98  out  of  the  36 
semester  hours  in  the  regular  senior  courses." 

Acting  on  the  latter  recommendation,  the  faculty  ordered: 

**That  the  present  junior  class  be  recommended  for  degrees  in  June, 
1918,  provided  they  shall  have  completed  the  work  outlined  by  the  commit- 
tee in  a  satisfactory  manner  and,  further,  that  all  such  students  shalt  be 
expected  to  engage  in  professional  or  military  work  for  the  remainder  of 
the  college  year."  This  order  was  later  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  the  plan  has  been  carried  out. 

The  modifications  in  curricula  were  made  to  apply  only  to  the  senior 
year,  because  it  was  found  that  the  first  three  years  of  the  curricula  con- 
sisted so  largely  of  fundamentals  that  could  not  be  abbreviated  and  that 
the  time  that  could  be  saved  by  shortening  or  omitting  less  essential  sub- 
jects would  not  warrant  any  changes.  On  the  other  hand  the  work  of  the 
fourth  year  could  be  somewhat  abbreviated  without  materially  lowering  the 
standards  for  graduation. 

The  continuous  session  was  not  made  applicable  to  the  lower  classes. 
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because  of  added  mental  and  physical  strain  on  the  part  of  both  studenU 
and  faculty,  lack  of  opportunity  for  practical  experioice  during  Tacatkm 
periods  and  the  serious  ftnanclal  problems  which  would  have  to  be  met 
both  by  the  students  and  the  college. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  felt  that  the  seniors  could  remain  in  school 
unto  December  15  without  serious  danger  to  health.  All  of  them  already 
had  had  vacation  experience,  the  addltkmal  expense  would  be  small  and  that 
of  the  students  would  be  less  than  for  the  regular  year.  With  one  excep- 
tion all  were  of  draft  age.  The  plan  meant  six  months'  saving  in  time  to 
the  students  and  greater  probability  of  getting  their  degrees  t)efore  being 
called  for  military  service.  Most  of  the  juniors  withdrew  their  applications 
for  admission  to  training  camps  and  all  who  remained  until  commencement 
not  only  endorsed  the  plan  but  remained  to  take  the  course. 

The  modified  curricula  omitted:  Thesis,  3  hours;  an  English  course,  1 
hour;  contracts  and  specifications,  9  hours;  and  the  work  of  the  engineer- 
ing society,  1  hour  credit.  Several  students  are  taking  the  English  as  an 
extra  subject.  By  concentration  and  Intensifying  the  work  the  schedules 
were  so  arranged  that  each  member  of  the  staff  who  took  part  in  the 
summer  work  was  able  to  have  a  month's  vacation  at  some  time  during  the 
year. 

All  agree  that  this  concentration  and  intense  application  of  the  work, 
whereby  the  student  carried  fewet  subjects  at  one  time  and  recited  four 
or  five  tiroes  a  week,  was  one  of  the  main  contributing  causes  of  the  success 
of  the  plan.  The  aipount  of  work  actually  done  will  almost  equal  that  of 
the  regular  curricula.  No  real  sacrifice  has  been  made  In  the  amount  of 
work  done  while  the  quality  has  been  above  the  average.  The  practical 
experience  that  the  students  will  doubtless  gain  between  the  time  when 
their  courses  are  completed  and  commencement  day,  will  more  than  offset 
the  loss  of  the  summer  vacation. 

No  new  courses  have  been  introduced  but  the  emphasis  have  naturally 
been  somewhat  altered.  Military  applications  In  such  courses  as  bridge 
construction,  concrete  and  masonry  construction,  highway  engineering, 
signaling  and  gas  engines  are  constantly  being  sought  on  the  part  of  the 
students  and  naturally  more  attention  than  formerly  has  been  paid  to  such 
applications.  As  an  example,  mechanical  seniors  have  one  optional  subject 
to  be  selected  from  a  group.  Formerly  elccUves  were  divided  about  equally 
between  advanced  courses  in  steam  turbines,  industrial  management,  ma- 
terials of  engineering  and  gas  engineering.  This  year  all  of  them  elected 
gas  engineering  and  requested  that  the  time  be  largely  devoted  to  internal 
combustion  engines  applicable  to  automobiles,  tractors  and  aeroplanes.  As 
a  result  this  particular  course  had  to  be  entirely  recast. 

Only  one  episode  threatened  the  success  of  the  work.  Two  of  the 
students  were  called  for  examination  by  the  draft  boards.  In  view  of 
the  representations  that  had  been  made  to  them  they  naturally  thought  that 
at  least  they  could  obtain  furloughs  until  they  finished  their  course  in 
December;  but  no  consideration  was  shown  them  by  local  or  district  boards 
or  by  the  Washington  authorities.  One  of  these  men  is  now  at  Camp  Lee 
and  the  other,  who  had  been  previously  turned  down  for  the  Second  Train- 
ing Camp  because  of  flat  feet,  was  passed  by  the  draft  board  but,  later, 
exempted  on  the  report  of  the  officer  maldhg  the  first  examination.  Some- 
what later  two  more  students  were  called,  one  of  whom  failed  to  pass 
because   of  a   slight  displacement   in   one  of  the  nose   bones,   which   tlie 
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examining  officer  said  could  be  corrected  by  a  slight  operation.  The  stu- 
dent elected  to  leave  the  bone  alone  and  postpone  the  operation  until  he 
finished  his  work.  The  other  has  been  certified  for  service  and  Is  in  col- 
lege awaiting  call.  Fortunately  the  numbers  of  most  of  the  class  will  not 
be  reached  until  the  third  call.  All  of  draft  age  are  likely  to  be  called 
before  the  end  of  the  regular  school  year. 

Both  faculty  and  students  are  pleased  with  the  results  and  if  the 
conditions  warrant  the  plan  will  be  followed  again  next  year.  The  students 
say  that  they  have  received  as  much  benefit  from  their  work  as  they  would 
for  a  full  year  and  that  the  plan  will  enable  them  to  secure  their  degrees 
before  their  call  comes.  All  who  could  have  passed  the  physical  examina- 
tion would  have  joined  some  branch  of  the  service  earlier  had  this  oppor- 
tunity not  been  open  to  them. 

Some  reasons  why  the  plan  has  proved  successful  are: 

1.  That  all  who  expected  to  remain  in  school  wanted  the  continuous 
session  and  all  came  back.  One  man  had  to  be  refused  because  of  defi- 
ciencies. 

9.  That  those  who  elected  to  remain,  with  one  exception,  were  un- 
usually strong  men. 

3.  That  the  classes  were  small  so  that  the  individual  members  received 
more  personal  attention  than  they  could  ordinarily  have  been  given. 

4.  That  the  summer  was  cool  and  almost  ideal  for  study  and  work. 

5.  That  the  incentive  for  high  class  work  was  a  preparation  for  the 
the  immediate  future. 

The  net  additional  cost  of  the  continuous  session  will  be  slight.  I'he 
members  of  the  staff  who  worked  during  the  summer  were  paid  a  nominal 
sum  for  extra  services,  but  this  extra  cost  to  the  institution  has  been  almost 
cancelled  by  the  saving  In  salaries  of  staff  members  who  have  been  called 
for  military  service  whose  places  would  have  had  to  be  filled  if  we  were 
operating  on  the  regular  schedule. 

I  asked  members  of  the  faculty  for  their  opinions.  Several  have  given 
me  their  views  in  writing. 

'The  value  of  continuous  school  work  throughout  the  summer  should 
be  Judged  from  two  points  of  view:  first,  the  results  of  the  work  itself,  and, 
secondly,  the  influence  of  the  summer  work  on  the  work  of  the  regular 
year. 

**The  grade  of  Vork  done  by  the  students  during  the  summer  was 
very  satisfactory;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  it  was  better  than  the  average 
during  the  regular  school  year.  This  improvement  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
intensity  of  the  work.  This  was  made  possible  by  taking  fewer  subjects 
at  one  time  and  spending  more  hours  per  week  on  them.  I  believe  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  teach  properly  any  mathematical  subject  in  which 
there  are  not  more  than  two  recitations  per  week. 

"Another  possible  reason  for  improved  grade  of  work  was  the  absence 
of  other  activities  tending  to  divert  the  student's  interest  from  his  regular 
work,  such  as  fraternity  and  club  interests,  athletics,    etc. 

"I  believe  that  the  summer  work  has  had  something  of  a  weakening 
influence  on  the  work  of  the  fall  semester.  To  carry  school  work  through- 
out the  whole  year  makes  a  long,  tedious  grind  for  the  average  student. 
It  cannot  help  but  lower  his  interest  in  the  work.  In  the  particular  case 
at  hand  the  effect  will  not  be  very  pronounced  since  the  students  will 
complete  their  work  before  Christmas.  I  would  not  advise  carrying  sum- 
mer work  for  those  students  who  are  to  take  nine  months  of  regular 
school  wort." 

R.  P.  Davis, 
Professor  of  Structural  and  Hydraulic  Engineering. 
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"While  thr  amount  of  required  work  has  been  reduced,  I  believe  that 
the  training  and  preparation  which  the  men  receive  will  be  as  valuable,  if 
not  more  so,  than  it  would  have  been  had  they  been  required  to  stay 
throughout  the  year  and  follow  the  regular  schedule.  This  statement  is 
based  on  the  grade  and  quality  of  woric  done  by  the  present  seniors  as 
compared  with  that  done  by  the  seniors  last  spring.  I  find,  with  the 
exception  of  one  member,  that  the  present  class  is  doing  conscientious 
work  and  endeavoring  to  get  everything  possible  out  of  it  The  students 
are  accomplishing  more  than  the  preceding  class,  although  the  two  classes 
are  about  on  a  par  as  to  the  abilities  of  their  members. 

**I  will  not  attempt  to  explain  why  this  is  true,  but  simply  will  say 
that  the  men  of  last  spring's  class  seemed  so  eager  to  get  out  into  military 
work  that  they  lost  real  interest  in  their  classwork.  I  think  the  same  would 
be  true  of  the  present  class  if  it  had  to  stay  until  next  June. 

"The  character  of  the  work  ot  instructton  in  my  classes  has  not  been 
varied  any  appreciable  amount,  except  as  to  omissions  and  these  have  been 
made  when  it  seemed  that  the  work  was  of  not  special  value  under  the 
present  unusual  conditions. 

"Further,  I  think  that  as  an  emergency  measure  the  change  has  been 
quite  successful  in  accomplishing  the  desired  ends,  and  that  as  long  as  the 
present  conditions  continue  I  feel  that  the  present  plan  should  be  followed. 
However,  as  soon  as  conditions  become  normal  again  I  think  we  should 
return  to  the  regular  schedule,  as  then  the  incentive  and  attitude  of  the 
student  will  not  be  the  same  as  it  is  under  the  present  stress  of  conditicms." 

A.    H.    FOKMAN, 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

"Judging  from  the  attitude  of  the  students  the  intensified  work  of  the 
senior  year  has  been  a  complete  success. 

"In  one  or  two  cases  there  was  no  doubt  some  disappointment  ex- 
perienced. Several  juniors  in  colleges  other  than  engineering  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  training  camps  and  commissioned  as  second  lieutenants.  En- 
gineering juniors  were  advised  to  remain  with  the  understanding  that  Uicy 
would  be  exempted  from  draft  prior  to  graduation.  This  understanding 
was  not  recognised  by  the  draft  boards  and  one  of  our  men  has  been  called, 
is  now  drafted  as  a  private  and  has  had  no  opportunity  to  work  for  a 
commission. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  before  this  scheme  can  be  made  a  complete  success 
it  must  have  the  endorsement  of  the  War  Department,  which  should  agree 
to  exempt  all  students  in  their  senior  year  while  attending  an  engineering 
college. 

"It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  courses  were  shortened  enough 
materiallv  to  affect  the  qualifications  of  the  students  for  positions  that 
they  would  naturally  take  after  the  usual  four  years'  training." 

J.  B.  Gbumbsix, 
Professor  of  Steam  and  Experimental  Engineering. 

"The  continuous  session  was  certainly  more  than  worth  while.  The  men 
will  ^enter  military  service  or  the  industries  much  better  prepared  to  do 
work  than  if  they  had  entered  upon  such  work  at  the  end  of  their  junior 
year.  They  will  now  go  out  as  graduates,  feeling  that  they  are  technical 
men  and  on  common  ground  with  other  technical  men.  They  now  have  no 
excuse  for  not  making  good.  Even  if  they  have  not  all  been  called  into 
the  service  before  June,  they  will  be  able  to  enter  permanent  work  six 
months  earlier.  This  alone,  when  the  number  of  graduates  are  considered, 
will  many  times  compensate  for  the  time  the  insti^uctors  have  spent  during 
the  extra  session. 

"The  intensive  schedule  as  carried  out  fully  compensated  for  the  short- 
ening of  the  course,  as  the  students  involved  were  of  sufficient  maturity  to 
stand  the  concentration.  The  student's  time  was  not  divided  up  with  other 
activities. 

"I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  undertaking." 

A.  A.  Hi^ix, 
Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
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**The  experiment  of  intensive  work  for  senior  engineering  students 
during  the  summer  of  1917  has  been  a  success  in  achieving  the  end  aimed 
at — ^that  of  completing  their  engineering  training  and  getting  them  out 
Into  the  industries  or  into  military  service  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  possibility  of  success  depended  on  (1)  willingness  of  all  senior  students 
to  adopt  the  scheme;  (9)  equality  of  standing,  with  little  or  no  back  work 
to  make  up;  (3)  a  reasonable  equality  of  maturity,  as  measured  by  gen- 
eral education  in  non-technical  matters;  and  (4)  a  reasonable  equality  of 
ability  to  absorb,  without  the  usual  summer  vacation,  the  work  of  the 
continuous  session.  All  of  these  were  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
last  summer  and,  therefore,  the  work  was  successful. 

"The  subjects  omitted  from  the  shortened  curriculum,  being  mostly 
non-technical  and  semi-cultural,  are  not  necessities  from  a  purely  en- 
gineering standpoint,  but  with  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  broader 
training,  especially  in  English  and  the  'humanities,'  the  omissions  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  detriment  to  the  students.  The  scheme  should  not  be  re- 
peated unless  the  majority  of  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  first  para- 
graph are  present." 

E.  F.  Church,  Jr., 
Professor  of  Machine  Design  and  Construction. 

C.  L.  Cory  of  California.  Personally  I  am  not  much  concerned  with 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  courses  which  we  have  i)een  giving  our  en- 
gineering students  are  or  are  not  the  l)est  under  the  present  circumstances. 
I  am  concerned,  however,  wijth  a  more  important  question,  namely,  will 
we  or  will  we  not  have  any  engineering  students  in  the*  next  few  years  to 
take  these  courses? 

Commencement  in  1917  occurred  at  the  University  of  California  about 
the  middle  of  May.  Ordinarily  we  graduate  from  50  to  60  men  in  electrical 
engineering.  The  first  Reserve  Officers'  Military  Training  Camp  began  a 
few  days  before  commencement,  being  located  at  the  Presidio  Military 
Reservation  in  San  Francisco.  As  a  result,  more  junior  students  in  elec- 
trical engineering  went  to  the  camp  and  ultimately  received  their  commis- 
sions and  were  assigned  to  duty  than  returned  to  the  University  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  vacation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  the  draft  that  is 
taking  our  engineering  students  as  much  as  their  volunteering  through  the 
training  camps,  the  larger  part  of  them  becoming  commissioned  officers. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  fundamental  propositions  laid  down  by  Pro- 
fessor Gray,  enlarged  upon  by  Dean  Boardman,  and  so  concisely  expressed 
by  Commissioner  Claxton,  to  the  effect  that  the  kind  of  training  we  should 
give  our  engineers,  whether  for  service  during  or  after  the  war,  should  not 
consist  merely  of  informational  courses  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  fundamental 
courses  which  train  them,  which  tend  to  teach  them  to  think  and  to  dif- 
ferentiate, and  which  develop  them  for  the  highest  and  best  service. 
Secretary  Houston  said  as  much  this  morning  when  he  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  will  have  as  much  as  anything 
else  to  do  with  success  in  the  great  war  in  which  we  have  joined. 

The  last  speaker  has  stated  that  his  students  were  enthusiastic  as  to 
the  changes  which  had  been  made  in  their  courses.  May  it  not  be  true 
that  the  spirit  of  both  instructors  and  students  is  improved  because  of 
their  intense  interest  in  these  readjusted  courses?  Surely  now  is  the  time 
to  revivify  the  spirit  that  we  must  have  in  our  engineering  instruction. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  action  taken  by  this  division  touching  the  pro- 
posed detail  for  instruction  in  the  colleges  of  engineering  of  those  students 
who  will  be  called  to  the  military  service  prior  to  their  graduation.  I 
think  that  we  should  understand  that  what  is  desired  is  that  these  men 
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are  to  be  deUiled  to  this  type  of  service  for  sacli  a  period  as  their  scholar- 
ship is  satisfactory  and  that,  if  possible,  their  details  are  not  to  end  before 
graduatioiu 

L.  S.  Raxdolph.  Last  spring  I  aslced  Gen.  Black  what  we  could  do 
to  improve  oar  course  of  instruction.  He  replied,  **I  do  not  think  tliat 
it  would  be  advisable  to  make  any  changes  in  your  courses.  In  fact,  the 
examination  we  have  given  has  shown  that  what  the  men  know  is  very 
satisfactory,  except  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  constitutional  law  and  a  little 
greater  familiarity  with  history.  We  find,  however,  that  a  diploma  does 
not  always  represent  thorough  work,  and  we  would  urge  a  much  more 
thorough  handling  of  the  curriculum." 

We  have  made  no  changes.  We  went  over  the  matter  with  our  grad> 
nates  and  they  say  that  the  training  was  about  right.  Most  of  our  men 
went  into  the  Coast  Artillery.  We  graduated  those  who  entered  the  first 
camp  about  three  weeks  ahead  of  time. 

II.  W.  Ttlkb.  Much  emphasis  properly  has  been  put  on  keeping  the 
curriculum  substantially  unchanged,  and  It  is  worth  while  to  emphasiie 
as  a  correlative  idea  that  wherever  we  can  expedite  the  program  without 
substantial  sacrifice  of  the  character  or  quality  of  the  work,  it  is  our 
patriotic  duty  to  do  so;  not  merely  that  it  brings  our  men  sooner  into  the 
national  service,  and  that  it  perliaps  anticipates  the  draft,  but,  also,  that 
it  puts  the  students  themselves  in  a  better  psychological  attitude  towards 
the  work  and  enables  us  to  retain  a  larger  number  of  them. 

The  Secectaet.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  about  30  institutions  are 
represented  here,  would  it  not  be  well  to  find  out  their  policies  with  refer- 
ence to  such  students  as  are  selected  for  military  service?  What  credit 
is  granted  to  seniors  thus  selected?  Do  they  receive  their  degrees  if 
drafted,  for  example,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester? 

K.  F.  CoDDivGTOK.  The  Ohio  State  University  has  passed  resolutions 
going  just  one  step  further  than  this.  It  has  voted  that  credit  for  a  whc^ 
semester's  work  shall  be  given  to  all  students,  seniors,  juniors,  sophomores 
or  freshmen,  in  any  semester,  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  at  least  half 
of  the  semester's  work  when  called  Into  military  service.  Seniors  thus 
called  after  the  middle  of  their  last  semester  will  receive  their  degrees. 

L.  D.  Ceaix  of  Colorado.  After  war  was  declared,  the  Colorado  faculty 
voted  that  students  be  given  their  grades  whenever  called  into  the  service, 
and  that  seniors  thus  called  would  receive  their  degrees  if  at  the  time  they 
were  up  in  their  studies. 

Our  engineering  department  is  cooperating  with  the  military  depart- 
ment in  the  matter  of  drawing,  doing  some  of  the  sketching  or  drafting 
that  is  required  in  the  military  department  as  a  part  of  the  engineering 
drawing. 

Bhown  Atees.  In  regard  to  the  original  question,  may  I  call  atten- 
tion to  one  letter  that  I  received,  and  doubtless  other  members  of  this 
body  may  have  received  the  same,  some  months  ago,  from  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army.  This  circular  letter  called  attention  to  the  results 
secured  in  the  examinations  for  the  first  officers'  training  camp,  and  rather 
painfully    arraigned    our    whole    educational    system.    He    said    that    the 
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general  fault  the  military'  men  had  found  with  college  young  men — he 
spoke  of  college  men  particularly,  not  perhaps  to  make  any  exception 
of  them  as  against  other  men — ^was  what  he  might  characterize  by  the 
general  term  "slouchiness  of  attitude.  He  said  that  a  boy  seemed  to 
think  that  when  he  was  on  dress  parade  he  should  hold  himself  up  and  be 
a  man,  but  that  as  soon  as  he  broke  ranks,  he  could  slouch;  that  in  the 
periods  between  military  formations  he  slouched,  laid  around  and  smoked 
cigarettes,  whereas  the  real  military  man  ought  to  be  conscious  of  being 
such  at  all  times.  He  said,  furthermore,  that  this  was  not  physical  only, 
but  that  the  young  man's  attitude  toward  life  and  its  problems  was 
slouchy;  that  he  seemed  to  be  saying,  "Oh,  well,  it  is  not  worth  the  effort; 
it  is  not  worth  while." 

Now,  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  students  know  that  that  is  a  feel- 
ing that  we  have  to  try  to  overcome.  We  ought  to  try  now  more  than 
ever  to  impress  upon  our  students  the  fact  that  they  are  not  studying  to 
get  through,  or  to  get  a  degree,  or  to  get  ready  for  a  job,  but  are 
actually  in  training  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  being  soldiers,  of  being 
in  the  service  of  their  country  in  a  great  emergency.  We  should  impress 
upon  the  student  that  he  should  brace  up  and  stiffen  up  and  attack  every 
problem  that  is  put  before  him  with  the  best  ability  and  energy  that  is  in 
him.  If  we  can  inculcate  that  spirit  into  our  students,  it  is  comparatively 
unimportant  what  particular  subject  or  subjects  may  be  added  to  or 
dropped  from  the  curriculum.  It  is  the  attitude  and  the  spirit,  the  fervent 
desire  to  do  one's  duty  at  this  time,  that  is  the  most  important  thing  that 
we  need  to  teach  our  students.  I  believe  the  Adjutant-General's  letter  is 
really  worthy  of  very  serious  attention.  I  have  placed  it  where  I  can  pick 
it  up  from  time  to  time  and  read  it  over  in  order  to  see  if  I  can  And  in 
it  a  new  suggestion  as  to  how  to  help  our  men  to  become  better  than  other- 
wise they  might  be. 

One  thing  we  have  done  at  Tennessee  as  a  direct  result  of  that  letter 
and,  also,  of  the  address  made  by  Secretary  Baker  before  the  National 
Athletic  Association  last  August.  Secretary  Baker  said  that  an  army 
could  not  be  built  on  the  basis  of  athletic  teams,  but  that  all  students 
should  be  encouraged  and  made  to  make  themselves  physically  fit  In 
view  of  that  statement  and  of  the  fact  that  the  draft  boards  have  thrown 
out  many  men  because  of  minor  defects  which  they  said  were  easily  reme- 
diable with  a  little  time,  if  the  knowledge  had  previously  been  in  their  pos- 
session, we  have  introduced  a  requirement  at  Tennessee  that  every  man  in 
college  must  be  examined  by  a  physician  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  he 
would  be  examined  if  he  came  up  for  the  draft  or  to  enter  the  army,  and 
in  case  of  physical  deficiency  he  is  warned  as  to  its  existence  and  set 
physically  to  work  to  remedy  it,  provided  it  is  remediable.  Then  we  have 
required  every  man  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  physical  exercise  of  some 
sort  in  lieu  of  supporting  the  regular  university  athletic  teams. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  not  to  change  our 
engineering  curricula,  but  to  try  to  make  our  young  men  understand  that 
this  serious  business  of  war  calls  for  their  most  earnest  devotion  and  con- 
secration. One  of  the  finest  speeches  I  have  heard,  truly  eloquent  because 
it  was  suited  to  the  occasion,  was  delivered  by  one  of  our  men  who  re- 
turned on  furlough  from  one  of  the  camps,  to  the  students,  appealing  to 
them  to  make  themselves  fit  by  doing  their  duty  in  college  in  the  same  way 
as  the  men  who  had  gone  before  them,  and  whom  they  were  soon  to  follow. 
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bad  made  tbnnselves  fit  to  do  their  daty  in  camp.  Now,  if  the  students 
fed  that  while  thejr  are  in  college  they  are  doing  their  best  to  make  tliem- 
stArcb  At  bj  doing  tfaoroogfaly  the  join,  this  mental  attitude  is  worth  more 
than  mere  curricula  modification. 

Ths  Chaibmait.  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  s{>ecialist  in  higher  education  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Education,  a  member  of  the  committee  which  repre- 
sents the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  to  cooperate 
with  the  War  £)epartment,  will  discuss  the  new  classification  for  the 
selective  draft  in  its  relation  to  our  student  bodies. 

S.  P.  Cafek  of  Washington,  D.  C  You  are  probably  aware  that  there 
is  a  Committee  on  Education  organised  under  the  Council  of  National 
Defease,  The  committee  has  realised  for  a  long  time  that  there  would  be  a 
shortage  of  trained  men  and  that  it  was  highly  important  that  to  students 
in  engineering  and  agricultural  courses  and  students  of  veterinary  medicine 
should  be  accorded  priTileges  similar  to  those  which  have  been  granted  by 
act  of  Congress  to  students  in  dentistry  and  in  medicine.  This  committee 
presented  a  series  of  resolutions  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  ask- 
ing it  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  President  and  to  urge  an  executive 
order,  treating  students  of  agriculture,  engineering  and  veterinary  medi> 
cine  in  the  same  manner  as  students  of  medicine  and  dentistr}'  are  being 
treated.  Those  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  advisory  commission  of 
the  Council  before  the  new  classification  of  the  selectives  was  announced, 
and  they  were  acted  upcm  and  passed  along  to  the  CounciL  The  committee 
has  not  yet  been  informed  of  the  final  action. 

The  new  classification  was  then  issued,  and  I  was  urged  by  the  com- 
mittee to  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  fact  that  college 
students  of  all  sorts  apparently  will  fall  into  class  1,  unless  the  orders  are 
so  interpreted  as  to  place  them  in  some  other  dass.  The  Secretary  stated 
that  he  realized  this  difficulty  and  danger;  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
classification  was  not  as  yet  thoroughly  settled;  and  that  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  representatives  of  colleges  and  universities  before  final 
decisions  were  made.  I  presented  to  him  at  that  time  a  memorandum  whidi 
indicated  the  number  of  persons  affected  and,  in  brief,  the  reasons  why 
it  seemed  wise  to  allow  these  men  to  finish  their  courses.  This  was  turned 
over  to  the  Provost-Marshal-General,  and  a  few  days  ago  he  wrote  me  a 
letter,  a  part  of  which  you  may  be  interested  to  hear.  After  noting  the 
receipt  of  the  memorandum,  he  said: 

"Divinity  students  are  legislatively  exempt.  Medical  and  dental  stu- 
dents in  the  fourth-,  third-  and  second-year  courses  were  permitted  to 
escape  the  first  draft  and  will  be  permitted  to  escape  subsequent  drafts  by 
enlistment  in  the  medical  reserve  corps.  It  will  be  possible  to  extend  similar 
treatment  to  engineering  students,  but  as  yet  there  has  been  no  demand 
made  upon  the  War  Department  that  would  indicate  there  was  any  great 
necessity  for  extending  the  operation  of  this  regulation  to  engineering 
students.  Nothing  has  been  heard  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  the 
subject  and  only  in  a  few  instances  have  schools  communicated  any  desire 
to  have  special  consideration  for  engineering  students.  For  ihese  reasons 
the  revised  regulations  make  no  provision  for  eng^eering  students  or  any 
other  class  of  technical  students  except  those  mentioned  above." 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  Association  should  app<^t  a  committee  to 
consult  with   Secretary  Baker  or   with  the  War  Department  urgfaig  the 
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points  which  have  been  made  here,  favorable  action  might  be  secured. 
This  matter  has  also  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  which  has  been  asked  to  attempt  to  secure  the  placing  of 
the  scientific  experts  and  instructors  of  the  technical  schools  of  draft 
age  in  class  3  instead  of  in  class  1. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor  Capen  certainly  has  touched  upon  a  matter 
to  which  we  should  give  immediate  attention.  Might  we  not. appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  to  express  our  feeling,  or  pass 
resolutions  for  presentation  to  the  general  session  looking  towards  the 
appointment  of  a  more  representative  committee.  It  might  be  possible 
to  suggest  that  if  students  were  not  exempted  from  the  draft,  some  ar- 
rangement might  be  entered  upon  by  way  of  extension  of  time  until  their 
graduation,  provided  no  new  emergency  arises  which  demands  earlier 
service. 

G.  W.  BissELL  of  Michigan.  I  move  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  division 
that  engineering  students  whose  names  are  on  the  draft  list  should  be 
granted  a  furlough  from  military  duties  until  they  complete  their  studies, 
so  be  it  that  they  do  good,  conscientious  work ;  that  instructors  in  engineer- 
ing subjects  of  draft  age  shoidd  be  deemed  to  be  listed  in  the  third  class; 
and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  cooperate  with  a  conmiittee 
from  the  Association  as  a  whole  in  adequately  setting  forth  this  point  of 
view  to  the  proper  authorities. 

S.  P.  Capek.  It  should  be  understood  that  engineering  students  thus 
furloughed  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  college  only  on  the  endorsement 
of  the  institutional  head  as  men  of  promise.  This  action  should  not  pro- 
vide a  refuge  for  slackers,  intellectual  or  otherwise. 

The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  carried. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  appoints  as  the  nominating  committee 
Deans  J.  G.  Scrugham  of  the  University  of  Nevada  and  L.  S.  Randolph  of 
the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College;  as  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  resolution  touching  student  furloughs.  Dean  G.  W.  Bissell  of 
Michigan,  President  W.  E.  Stone  of  Purdue  University,  Indiana,  and 
Professor  H.  W.  Tyler  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

On  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  8  P.  M.,  Thursday,  November  15. 

Evening  Session,  Thubsdat,  November  16,  1917. 

The  division  was  called  to  order  at  8  P.  M.  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  Association  in  general  is  meeting  with  the  en- 
gineering division  for  the  consideration  of  the  topic  of  engineering  experi- 
ment station  legislation.  President  W.  O.  Thompson  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  will  open  the  discussion. 

Engineering   Experiment   Station    Legislation 

By  W.  O.  Thompson 

The  purpose  of  this  paper,  if  practicable,  is  to  set  out  the  present 
status  of  the  proposed  legislation  to  establish  experiment  stations  in  en- 
gineering. 
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To  begin  at  once,  there  is  general  agreement  on  three  points:  First, 
there  is  great  need  and  opportunity  for  engineering  experimentation ;  seccHid, 
that  experimentation  should  be  organised  in  experiment  stations;  third, 
there  should  be  federal  aid  In  developing  this  work. 

^Khtn  we  proceed  with  a  program  for  carrying  these  principles  into 
execution,  points  of  divergence  appear.  Some  of  these  are  of  little  im- 
portance, but  others  are  considered  so  fundamental  as  to  develop  sharp 
obstacles. 

In  the  first  place  there  developed  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  the 
Government  should  develop  one  great  central  experiment  station  or  whether 
a  nation-wide  plan  seem  best  after  the  plan  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations.  Discussions  at  various  times  and  places  seem  to  have 
cr^-stnllised  opinion  in  favor  of  stations  in  the  States  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Government. as  against  the  system  or  proposal  of  a  centralised 
plan.  The  discussions  have  assumed  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  was 
a  most  important  agency  In  the  movement  and  should  be  related  to  the 
plan  in  the  States  somewhat  after  the  plan  by  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  related  to  the  agricultural  stations. 

In  the  second  place  the  discussions  seem  to  have  indicated  that  there 
should  be  required  by  law  at  least  an  equal  appropriation  by  the  State  as 
In  the  case  of  the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act.  This  would  probably  limit 
the  number  of  stations  to  be  organised  if  the  state  appropriation  were  a 
condition  precedent  The  objection  to  the  plan  based  on  the  finandal  in- 
ability of  certain  States  would  thus  be  disposed  of  automatically,  or  at 
least  delayed  until  such  time  as  the  State  would  be  able  and  willing  to 
accept  the  provisions  of  the  act  It  may  as  well  be  recognised  in  all  our 
discussions  that  the  state  budgets  are  not  infrequently  about  all  that  can 
be  carried  until  the  fiscal  systems  have  been  so  modified  as  to  make  greater 
revenues  possible  for  education  and  research.  On  this  phase  of  the  case 
there  is  not  entire  agreement  There  are  those  who  emphasise  the  national 
interest  in  these  experiments  and  insist  that  the  local  problems  should 
be  attacked  from  a  national  point  of  view,  even  though  the  State  be  not 
financially  situated  to  render  much,  if  any,  aid. 

There  Is  danger  here  of  having  our  motives  impugned  and  of  being 
charged  with  the  "pork  barrel"  tendency.  It  is  well  worth  consideration 
on  the  part  of  this  Association  whether  a  permissive  act,  rather  than  a 
mandatory  one,  might  not  be  best  suited  to  actual  conditions.  Doubtless 
there  are  States  where  an  engineering  experiment  station  could  well  be 
delayed  for  hve  or  even  ten  years.  The  integrity  of  the  system  is  not  in- 
volved in  its  universal  and  immediate  application.  Nor  should  a  delay  by 
a  State  for  the  time  being  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  plan.  There  is 
always  the  possibility  of  opposition  in  Congress  from  members  where  States 
might  not  be  beneficiaries  of  the  act  by  an  immediate  appropriation.  The 
colleges  should  take  the  broader  view  of  the  matter  and  be  satisfied  with 
a  permissive  statute  leaving  the  State  to  determine  the  time  when  the 
statute  may  be  made  operative. 

^  In  the  third  place  it  may  be  suggested  that  there  is  substantial  agree- 
ment upon  the  desirability  of  federal  aid,  while  there  is  divergence  as  soon 
as  we  approach  the  question  of  control.  There  are  two  kinds  of  federal 
control,  namely,  legislative  and  administrative.  The  difficulties  hitherto  en- 
countered in  agricultural  organisations  have  been  administrative  rather 
than  legislative.  Legislative  situations  can  be  debated  with  Congress  and 
amendments  secured.    It  is  with  much  greater  difficulty  that  legal  opinions 
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and  departmental  rulings  can  be  amended  or  set  aside.  This  is  why  the 
colleges  and  officials  of  long  experience  are  much  more  critical  of  any 
proposed  legislation  than  are  men  or  officials  who  view  these  matters  from 
the  standpoint  of  sound  theory,  or  from  the  inexperienced  or  theoretical 
point  of  view.  These  matters  of  administration  are  rather  vital  to  the 
success  and  permanent  harmony  of  the  enterprise.  Members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation will  appreciate  what  I  am  saying  as  I  recall  the  history  of  one  ex- 
perience. The  original  Morrill  Act  of  1869  was  a  very  broad  and  liberal 
provision  for  the  Land-Grant  Colleges.  The  whole  proposal  was  so  new 
and  so  in  contrast  with  the  existing  order  that  mistakes  were  inevitable. 
These^  like  most  mistakes,  were  temporary.  The  development  in  which  both 
agriculture  and  the  colleges  have  participated  has  greatly  widened  the 
field  of  agricultural  education  and  so  developed  state  appropriations  that 
the  original  Act  serves  chiefly  as  a  guide  and  basis  for  the  work  of  these 
colleges.  The  second  Morrill  Act  of  1890  increased  the  endowment  but 
restricted  the  uses  to  which  the  money  might  be  put.  The  fact  that  the 
prescribed  subjects  now  taught  by  all  agricultural  colleges  makes  the 
limitation  of  no  practical  effect,  but  it  sets  up  a  restrictive  principle  which 
enables  a  government  bureau  to  employ  a  clerk  to  check  up  the  integrity 
and  accuracy  of  the  state  authorities.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss 
the  motives  of  those  who  asked  the  restrictions.  They  are  pretty  well 
known.  In  the  experiment  station  acts  precisely  the  same  methods  have 
been  followed.  The  Hatch  Act  was  a  liberal,  generous  and  broad  founda- 
tion for  experiment  stations.  The  Adams  Act  introduced  Just  a  few  slight 
changes  in  the  phraseology  resulting  in  an  authority  restrictive  in  char- 
acter that  opens  the  way  for  legal  opinions  and  administrative  rulings,  the 
character  of  which  will  from  time  to  time  depend  upon  the  amiability  and 
intelligence  of  men  selected  for  their  positions  on  the  most  general  con- 
siderations. This  Association  has  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
trying  to  find  out  its  rights  and  duties.  That  there  has  not  been  serious 
clashing  has  been  due  more  to  the  character  of  the  men  interested  than  to 
the  statute. 

More  recently  the  Smith-I^ever  Extension  Act  has  been  the  subject 
of  serious  debate  in  this  Association.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  this 
legislation  is  more  restrictive  and  more  specific  than  any  other  of  the 
Acts  thus  far  mentioned.  There  are  members  of  this  Association  who  regard 
the  legislative  problems  here  as  well  as  the  administrative  problems  as  very 
grave  indeed.  I  am  not  attempting  to  argue  the  merits  involved  but  simply 
to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  cooperative  enterprises  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  need  to  be  guarded  with  great  care. 
It  is  highly  desirable  to  have  experiment  stations  for  both  agriculture  and 
engineering,  but  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  any  border  line  legislation  em- 
barrassing to  the  future. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  the  interest  of  voca- 
tional education  let  me  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  measure  re- 
quires in  some  States  an  entire  new  piece  of  administrative  machinery,  such 
as  a  State  Board  of  Education  in  Ohio.  At  present  the  Federal  Board  and 
the  several  state  agencies  are  at  work  trying  to  develop  a  plan  by  which  the 
law  can  be  carried  Into  effect.  They  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of 
administrative  friction  or  conflicting  rulings.  One  could  sincerely  wish 
they  might  avoid  them  indefinitely.  The  Smith-Lever  Act  on  the  other  hand 
used  existing  agencies  and  became  effective  very  promptly. 
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In  the  disciu»sion  of  the  proposed  legislation  for  engineering  experi- 
ment stations,  it  has  been  proposed  to  create  a  state  research  board  com- 
posed of  the  Governor,  two  persons  nominated  by  the  National  Kesearcfa 
Council  and  a  nominee  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
This  would  introduce  three  Tarying  factors  into  the  control  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds.  Only  confosioo  could  result  from  such  admin Lstratkni 
unless  radical  changes  should  occur  in  human  nature  for  the  better. 
Theoretically  such  a  proposal  could  be  considered,  but  practically  it  would 
fail  to  be  effective.  Which  one  of  the  three  great  departments — Agricul- 
ture, Interior  or  Conmierce  and  Labor  should  exercise  the  supervisory 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  is  not  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  theory.  It  is  a  purely  practical  issue  to  be  determined  on  the  grounds 
of  protMbilities.  In  any  case  it  would  result  in  some  bureau  b^ng  in 
charge  of  the  scientific  research  of  the  country.  In  my  opinion  this  situa- 
tion is  unfortunate.  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  a  cordial  approval  of  a 
program  that  multiplies  agencies.  At  present  the  Land-Grant  Colleges 
have  administrative  relations  with  the  War  Department,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  With  each  of  these 
we  have  our  troubles;  why  increase  the  number? 

In  this  connection,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  original  Newlands  bill 
(Senate  4874),  follows  the  lines  of  the  original  Hatch  Act  Experience 
with  the  Hatch  Act  is,  therefore,  the  best  guide  we  have  as  to  the  probable 
working  of  any  similar  measure.  The  Newlands  bill  has  been  criticised 
on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  provide  adequate  supervision  and  that  it 
fails  to  define  with  sufBcient  precision  what  research  is.  These  criticisms 
deserve  careful  consideration.  Does  the  experience  of  the  Association 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  Federal  Government  should  tighten  up  on  its 
supervision  in  dealing  with  the  institutions  founded  and  fostered  under  its 
initiative?  One  can  see  the  problem  here  and  the  argument  for  both  sides. 
In  spfte  of  all  that  has  been  said,  I  here  affirm  that  the  States  are  more 
likely  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  than  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  States.  Moreover,  the  local 
initiative  of  the  States  is  an  asset  worth  encouraging.  At  this  critical 
moment  of  the  World  War  the  country  is  realising  the  high  varae  of  the 
men  of  initiative.  There  is  yet  some  value  in  freedom  and  local  initiative. 
It  has  not  yet  been  made  clear  to  me  that  expert  centralised  supervision 
and  control  in  matters  of  scientific  research  is  either  practical  or  the  best 
method.  A  certain  administrative  control  ot  expenditures  may  be  justi- 
fied, but  detailed  supervision  amounting  to  interference  becomes  intolerable. 

The  other  criticism  based  on  indefiniteness  in  the  statements  as  to 
■  research  suggests  that  if  we  go  beyond  a  comprehensive  statement  or 
invite  an  interminable  academic  debate  between  representatives  of  the  two 
governments  we  finally  are  bound  by  legal  decisions,  even  worse  than  the 
disputed  terms.  Personally  I  should  say  that  any  of  these  bills  should  be 
accepted  on  that  score  and  that  our  debates  be  confined  to  the  problems 
of  administration. 

The  Smith-Howard  bill  proposes  that  the  legislature  of  each  State 
shall  designate  the  institution  best  equipped  to  conduct  the  work  proposed 
and  that  this  designation  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce. 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  what  shall  happen  if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
should  withhold  his  approval.  The  inference  is,  however,  that  the  legis- 
lature would  have  to  change  its.  vote  or  the  proposal  would   fail.    This 
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puts  the  final  authority  outside  of  the  State  and  would  seem  to  open  the 
case,  when  disputed,  to  an  appeal.  If  It  does  not  mean  this,  then  the  sig- 
nature is  merely  formal  and  has  no  significance.  Either  case  is  unde- 
sirable. This  method  opens  up  the  controversy  in  every  State  having 
separate  institutions.  On  that  question  it  is  claimed  that  the  universities 
are  the  natural  and  proper  center  of  advanced  woric  and  especially  of 
scientific  research;  that  many  of  the  agricultural  colleges  are  inadequately 
equipped  for  such  work  and  manifestly  inferior  in  tliis  respect  to  the 
universities.  It  is  further  asserted  that  the  men  devoted  to  research  would 
find  a  more  congenial  and  more  inspiring  environment  at  the  university, 
that  the  future  of  scientific  research  is  inevitably  with  the  university, 
and  that  to  assign  the  experiment  station  to  the  agricultural  college  is  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  evident  tendencies  and  wrong.  It  is  also  affirmed  that 
such  an  action  would  tend  to  develop  the  college  into  a  university  and 
thus  to  widen  a  breach  already  unfortunately  wide.  Doubtless  some  state 
imiversities  now  are  in  better  condition  and  enjoy  more  advanced  stages 
of  equipment  than  some  agricultural  colleges.  In  all  such  cases  the  argu- 
ment has  force  and  cogency.  Doubtless,  too,  there  are  colleges  where  the 
location  of  an  experiment  station  would  be  of  doubtfid  propriety  at  the 
present  stage  of  development.  On  the  other  hand  the  following  considera- 
tions are  presented.  The  assertion  that  the  imiversities  are  the  proper 
centers  of  research  is  debatable.  In  some  of  our  agricultural  colleges  are 
found  men  of  the  very  highest  scientific  attainments.  The  research  men 
in  these  institutions  would  form  a  very  congenial  group  of  men  with  other 
men  in  scientific  research. 

Moreover,  a  comprehensive  plan  as  proposed  in  both  these  bills  should 
not  be  judged  by  the  present  state  of  development  of  either  the  agricultural 
college  or  the  university.  The  fact  that  the  friends  of  the  university  fear 
the  development  of  a  second  university  in  a  number  of  States  does  not 
furnish  a  sound  basis  on  which  Congress  should  be  called  upon  to  proceed. 

On  this  general  issue  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  that  the  States  and 
not  the  Federal  Government  are  responsible.  In  most  instances,  the  States 
accepting  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1869,  acted  upon  what  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  their  best  intelligence.  The  Federal  Government  proposed  a 
nation-wide  measure  of  aiding  education.  The  legislatures  were  left  free 
from  any  pressure  by  the  Government.  Indeed,  the  Government  was  liberal 
or  free  enough  to  permit  the  States  to  divide  the  funds  and  establish 
agricultural  colleges  separately  for  the  negroes.  Having  this  liberty  and 
having  exercised  the  right  of  choice,  certain  States  decided  to  make  the 
institutions  receiving  federal  moneys,  separate  institutions.  These  States 
also  provided  for  state  universities,  or,  having  them,  decided  against  locat-^ 
ing  the  agricultural  college  at  the  university.  It  does  not  seem  logical  at 
this  date  for  these  universities  to  appear  in  opposition  to  the  Federal 
Government  when  a  proposal  is  made  to  develop  the  institution  it  helped 
to  found.  That  question  has  been  settled.  The  Federal  Government  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  colleges — the  States  fn  the  exercise  of  their 
choice  accepted  the  proposal.  The  agricultural  college  at  that  time  was 
a  new  venture  and  not  very  popular.  Sneers  were  more  frequent  than 
cheers.  Now  these  colleges  have  grown  in  usefulness  and  in  resources. 
Their  students  have  increased,  their  faculties  are  respectable  groups  and 
the  people  of  the  State  are  increasingly  appreciative  of  their  work.  The 
Government   has  once   and   again   increased   the   annual   appropriation   in 
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addition  to  the  original  land-grant  endowment.  The  experiment  stations 
have  enjoyed  a  similar  increase  in  rerenue.  Now  in  the  day  of  %aceDdancj 
along  comes  the  separate  state  universities  with  a  protest  against  the 
further  endowment  of  the  federal  institutions  by  the  Federal  Government 
The  States  have  had  their  day  in  court.  If  they  made  a  mistake,  they  must 
abide  by  it  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Federal  Government  should  yield 
to  this  protest  and  divide  its  allegiance  as  represented  in  its  appropria- 
tions, then  Congress,  just  like  the  state  legislatures,  would  be  the  unfor- 
tunate participant  in  the  rivalry  now  existing  in  the  States.  Separate 
boards  of  management  would  appear  before  both  Congress  and  the  state 
legislature  in  search  of  funds.  The  unhappy  division  would  be  intensified. 
There  would  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  a  party  to  this  controversy.  If  the  matter  should  be  left  for 
decision  to  the  several  States,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  in  States  having 
separate  instltntkms,  the  result  might  involve  all  the  future.  At  the  out- 
set it  was  a  very  simple  and  direct  method  to  leave  the  States  free  to  act  as 
their  Judgment  dictated.  To  open  that  question  after  50  years  of  ex- 
perience would  seem  at  once  to  reflect  upon  the  federal  institutions  and 
introduce  a  permanent  division  between  the  forces  of  the  two  classes  of 
institutions.  Aside  from  the  theoretical  objections  available  there  are 
some  very  practical  considerations  that  need  attention.  In  prosperous 
States  it  Is  perfectly  possible  to  develop  two  important  institutions.  This 
fact  seems  to  have  been  overtoiled  by  many  people.  In  Ohio  the  Univer- 
sity has  grown  up  in  the  presence  of  more  than  40  colleges  and  not  one 
of  them  has  been  damaged  by  the  growth  of  the  University  and  its  budget 
The  State  now  supports  four  normal  schools,  two  colleges,  an  industrial 
division  of  a  university  for  negroes  and  the  State  University.  Every  one  of 
these  is  better  supported  now  than  90  yea^s  ago  before  the  State  University 
had  attained  its  growth.  Michigan  has  a  prosperous  university,  agricul- 
tural college  and  normal  school,  to  say  nothing  of  its  school  of  mines  and 
a  recently  organized  additional  normal  schooL  Indiana  has  two  prosperous 
institutions  not  mentioning  the  normal  school  at  Terre  Haute.  So  of  other 
States.  In  fact  there  is  a  serious  problem  in  the  mere  bigness  of  in- 
stitutions. It  is  not  entirely  clear  that  one  great  central  institution  is  the 
Mummum  bonum  in  education.  The  fear,  therefore,  of  the  location  of  an 
additional  experiment  station  at  the  agricultural  college  is  probably  no 
better  founded  than  the  other  fear  that  the  division  of  the  federal  appro- 
priations would  frustrate  the  educational  plans  of  the  universities.  It  may 
be  pertinent  to  hark  back  to  history  and  recall  that  where  the  first  Morrill 
bill  was  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan,  he  and  others  argued  that  it 
interfered  with  the  autonomy  of  the  States.  Many  other  dire  results  vrere 
prophesied  that  happily  never  were  realized. 

The  other  destructive  feature  of  the  Smith-Howard  bill  is  that  which 
makes  the  Bureau  of  Standards  the  supervising  agency  of  the  Government 
This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  raise  any  vital  or  fundamental  issue.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  is'  probably  the  most  important  experiment  station 
in  its  field  in  the  world  today.  Its  sympathy  with  the  proposal  may  be 
assumed  and  its  scientific  competency  as  well.  The  problems  here,  if  any 
developed,  by  a  large  majority  would  be  administrative. 

Before  summarizing,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  as  a  war  measure, 
we  have  The  American  University  Experiment  Station  here  in  Washington 
In  which  scientific  men  from  all  over  the  country  are  at  work  on  problems 
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related  to  the  war  necessities.  This  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  the  local  initiative  and  power  developed  throughont  the  country  is  an 
immense  asset  in  these  trying  times.  Important  as  the  central  station 
may  be,  it  needs  the  help  and  cooperation  of  scientific  men  everywhere. 
The  argument  against  local  stations  woidd  appear  to  have  a  complete 
answer  in  our  experience. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  briefly: 

1.  It  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  the  forces  in  some  of  our  States 
divide,  no  bill  will  be  passed.  Either  side  can  defeat  the  bill  and  neither 
side  can  pass  it  Congress  will  always  And  a  way  of  escape  if  the  edu- 
cational forces  divide.'  The  exception  would  be  when  a  great  national 
emergency  existed  and  the  majority  part  would  take  it  up  as  an  admin- 
istrative measure.    The  present  proposal  will  mainly  fall  in  that  category. 

2.  It  does  not  seem  quite  fair  that  state  controversies  should  be  made 
the  basis  of  federal  legislation. 

3.  The  inadequate  equipment  of  any  number  of  institutions  is  not  a 
proper  basis  for  legislation.  Inadequate  or  incomplete  equipment  is  or  has 
been  characteristic  of  all  growing  institutions.     It  is  a  passing  phenomenon. 

4.  It  may  be  proper  to  direct  attention  to  the  fallacy  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  benefits  derived  from  the  location  of  an  experiment  station 
are  confined  to  the  institution  having  jurisdiction.  In  fact  the  chief 
benefits  do  not  accrue  to  the  institution  at  all  but  to  the  people  as  repre- 
sented in  these  industries. 

5.  It  is  not  quite  historically  true  that  research  is  a  university  func- 
tion. Some  research  of  the  highest  character  is  not  carried  on  at  univer- 
sities but  in  connection  with  manufacturing  concerns.  The  Government  has 
research  institutions  now  apart  from  either  college  or  university.  It 
has  a  number  associated  in  the  agricultural  colleges.  There  is  nothing  in 
our  experience  that  would  give  the  exclusive  right  of  research  to  any  one 
class  of  institutions  as  against  another.  The  question  then  becomes  one  of 
sound  public  policy. 

6.  Inasmuch  as  an  experiment  station  is  a  research  institution  rather 
than  a  teaching  institution  and  its  value  to  a  teaching  institution  lies  in 
its  aid  and  stimulus  to  scholars  and  their  teaching,  no  final  and  exclusive 
claim  can  be  made  either  by  the  agricultural  college  or  the  state  universi- 
ties. Either  would  benefit  by  its  presence  and  neither  would  be  at  its  best 
without  the  spirit  of  research  in  the  faculty. 

7.  Finally  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  protesting  States  asking 
the  Federal  Government  to  depart  from  an  established  policy.  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  a  request  might  more  properly  come  up  to  Congress  from 
the  State  itself  than  from  the  interested  institutions.  The  establishment  of 
experiment  stations  is  a  matter  of  public  policy  rather  than  of  institutional 
policy.  Since  the  public  must  bear  the  expense  and  reap  the  rewards,  the 
agencies  represent  the  State  in  carrying  out  policies  determined  upon  in 
a  joint  enterprise  sanctioned  by  legislative  action.  The  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion would  then  seem  to  be  that  the  Federal  Government  proceed  with  its 
policies  until  the  States  decline  to  participate.  No  State  should  be  forced 
to  participate  in  the  establishment  of  such  stations,  nor  should  a  State  feel 
aggrieved  If  by  its  own  action  it  has  created  a  condition  whereby  it  can  not 
cooperate  in  a  nation-wide  movement,  because  of  internal  controversies. 
The  State  still  has  ample  power  to  direct  its  own  legal  affairs.  The  local 
institutions  may,  by  their  unhappy  divisions,  succeed  in  condemning  them- 
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selves  to  death,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  elect  themselves  unto  eternal 
life. 

The  Chaibmax.  President  R.  A.  Pearson  of  the  Iowa  State  College 
will  continue  the  discussion. 

KXOINEEBJNO    EXPEKIMENT    STATION    LeOISLATIOX 

By  R.  a.  Pkabbok 

1  represent  an  independent  Land-Grant  College  situated  in  a  State 
having  a  strong  separate  State  University.  An  engineering  experiment 
station  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege, under  the  authority  of  state  law,  and  supported  by  state  appropriation. 
I  know  something  of  the  benefits  of  engineering  experimental  work,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  many  of  our  discussions  we  are  measuring  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject  by  too  short  a  yardstick.  Considering  the  vast 
interests  involved,  the  tremendous  developments  which  arc  yet  to  be  made, 
we  should  be  willing  to  admit  now,  in  the  early  period  of  the  development 
of  the  engineering  experiment  station  idea,  that  in  time  to  come,  quite 
likely  within  the  very  near  future,  there  will  be  many  engineering  experi- 
ment stations  throughout  the  country,  some  of  which  will  be  very  large,  well 
equipped  and  generously  supported.  Doubtless  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
great  as  it  is,  will  become  still  greater  and  more  important.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  hesitate  to  consider  the  development  of  this  movement 
because  the  movement  has  already  made  a  good  start  at  some  few  points 
in  the  country. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  add  anything  to  what  President  Thompson  has 
so  well  said.  He  has  been  closely  connected  with  this  subject  for  many 
years,  he  knows  it  as  well  as  any  man  knows  it,  and  he  has  a  way  of  putting 
his  thoughts  in  very  concise  and  complete  form.  I  will  comment  on  only 
one  or  two  of  the  {>oints  which  he  has  made.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  him 
emphasize  what  is  so  well  known  to  all  of  us,  that  the  educational  institu- 
tions have  no  exclusive  rights  on  the  subject  of  investigations.  In  the  field 
of  engineering,  particularly,  many  very  important  investigations  have  been 
made  and  now  are  being  carried  on  by  private  institutions  and  by  private 
individuals.  Some  of  these  have  small  capital  and  very  limited  equipment 
and  nowithstanding  these  limitations  are  securing  good  results.  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  speakers  repeatedly  refer  to  the  land-grant  institutions  as  Agricul- 
tural Colleges.  In  this  they  follow  an  incorrect  usage  of  many  years.  1 
doubt  not  that  arguments  against  engineering  experiment  stations  at  the 
Land-Grant  Colleges  have  been  helped  greatly  by  the  use  of  the  term 
"Agricultural  College";  not  that  that  term  means  anything  derogatory  to 
institutional  standards,  but  it  very  clearly  connotes  a  limitation  of  the 
field.  Would  you  call  Purdue  University  an  agricultural  college?  Is  it 
right  to  call  any  institution  by  the  name  of  one  of  its  important  parts? 
This  habit  started  when  the  Morrill  Act  was  under  discussion  in  Congress; 
it  was  continued  in  various  legislatures;  and  in  some  States  it  has  been 
carried  to  the  point  of  calling  the  land-grant  institution  legally  the  ** Agri- 
cultural College";  but  a  review  of  the  lines  of  work  that  these  institutions 
are  doing  and  of  the  graduates,  as  a  class,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  title 
is  too  narrow  and  misleading.  It  does  not  mislead  any  person  in  this  room. 
It  is  a  title  of  honor  with  us.    But  many  persons  trtio  arc  connected  with 
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congressional  affairs  and  who  are  influential  with  Congress,  have  very  little 
conception  of  the  different  groups  of  educational  institutions  in  the  country, 
and  of  their  scope  and  to  those  persons  the  term  is  misleading;  and  I  say 
again,  its  use  is  harmful  to  the  interest  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  in 
seeking  to  secure  the  establishment  of  engineering  experiment  stations. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  Newlands  bill  as  it  has  been  presented  cannot 
pass,  because  it  is  opposed  by  the  separate  State  Universities  and  that  the 
Smith- Howard  bill  cannot  pass  because  it  is  opposed  by  the  independent 
Land-Grant  Colleges.    It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  get  togetlier. 

It  is  important  for  various  reasons  that  the  principle  which  has  become 
so  well  established,  of  government  appropriations  for  educational  pur- 
poses and  for  research  purposes,  should  continue  to  be  expended  through 
the  land-grant  institutions.  That  subject  has  been  argued  and  reargued 
many  times. 

Recognizing  that  principle  it  seems  to  me  reasonable  that  representa-. 
tives  of  this  Association  might  meet  the  representatives  of  the  separate 
State  Universities^-and  so  far  as  I  know  they  are  the  only  ones  who  are 
opposing  the  Newlands  bill — on  a  bill  which  would  provide  definitely  that 
the  federal  appropriations  for  engineering  experiment  stations  should  go 
to  the  land-grant  institutions;  but,  in  order  to  provide  that  a  second  experi- 
ment station  may  be  established  in  those  few  States  where  engineering  in- 
struction is  also  given,  in  the  other  state  institutions,  namely,  the  separate 
State  University,  let  it  be  provided  in  the  federal  bill  that  the  federal  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  to  the  land-grant  institutions  in  any  State, 
and  only  when  that  State  accepts  the  terms  of  the  federal  legislation  and 
itself  duplicates  the  appropriation,  placing  its  funds  available  for  this 
same  purpose  at  such  location  as  the  state  legislature  may  designate. 
Then  it  is  easily  possible  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  for  example,  to  establish 
with  its  own  funds  an  engineering  experiment  stdtion  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity, and  with  federal  funds  an  engineering  experiment  station  at  the 
Land-Grant  College.  If  the  State  desires  that  both  institutions  be  strong 
and  efficient  in  their  work  regardless  of  duplication,  then  these  additional 
appropriations  logically  should  be  provided  at  the  two  places.  I  think 
that  the  argument  that  federal  funds,  such  as  may  become  available  for 
this  purpose,  should  be  concentrated  at  one  place,  or  at  very  few  places 
throughout  the  country,  is  not  sound.  We  do  not  need  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  to  conduct  experiments.  I  was  greatly  interested  in 
visiting  Dr.  Pupin*s  laboratory  in  Columbia  a  short  time  ago,  and  noting 
how  simple  and  inexpensive  was  the  equipment  which  he  used  in  develop- 
ing the  attachment  to  the  telephone  which  has  meant  so  much  to  the  world. 

We  need  a  larger  number  of  well  trained  minds  focussed  upon  problems 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  where  they  will  be  influenced  by  different 
sets  of  conditions  due  to  their  different  surroundings  and  local  require- 
ments and  due  to  associations  of  different  groups  of  colleagues.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  submarine  problem  will  be  solved;  and  when  that  has  occurred 
we  shall  wonder  why  it  was  not  done  sooner.  If  at  48  or  58  places  in  this 
country  experiments  could  be  inauguarated  to  serve  this  Nation  in  the 
present  emergency,  we  would  be  many  times  as  likely  to  And  solutions  of 
some  very  important  problems  as  we  would  be  if  all  this  work  were  con- 
centrated in  one  place  and  the  problem  were  studied  there  exclusively. 

It  seems  to  me  that  having  presented  this  matter  to  Congress  several 
times,  and  allowing  it  to  languish  year  after  year  because  of  lack  of  in- 
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should  seek  action,  when  we  should  impress  it  upon  all  concerned  that  the 
matter  is  of  importance  from  the  war  standpoint.  To  continue  the  discus- 
hion  now,  as  we  have  been  doing  in  the  past,  is  much  the  same,  as  a  friend 
of  mine  put  it,  as  endeavoring  to  present  an  academic  question  to  a  man  who 
has  Just  been  stung  bj  a  bee.  We  need  a  little  more  ink,  a  little  more 
letter  writing  to  offset  some  very  misleading  letter  writing  and  mimeograph- 
ing which  has  been  going  on  of  late.  If  the  question  is  clearly  presented, 
the  Congress  may  be  expected  to  see  it  in  the  right  way  and  to  act  upon 
it  accordingly. 

I..  S.  Randolph.  The  splendid  analysis  of  this  question  made  by 
President  Thompson  leaves  very  little  for  me  to  say.  May  I,  however, 
call  your  attention  to  certain  details  which  have  not  been  presented. 

The  problem  of  research  is  new  and  has  not  been  thoroughly  threshed 
out  Research  can  be  broadly  classified  as  scientiflc  and  economic  A 
gentleman  came  into  my  office  a  few  months  ago  wishing  some  data  and 
information  in  regard  to  the  tractor  on  the  farm.  After  much  conversa- 
tion the  whole  was  boiled  down  to  the  one  question,  what  slxe  tractor 
should  be  used.  An  investigation  showed  that  it  had  been  determined  in 
the  West.  The  tractor  should  be  either  al>ove  or  below  the  25-horsc  power 
size,  the  larger  machine  being  too  heavy  for  certain  work  and  too  small  for 
other  work,  while  the  25-horse  power  mechanism  Atted  well  into  neither 
place. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Board  told  me  last 
summer  that  he  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  men  away  from  the  eco- 
nomic idea,  that,  in  other  words,  they  failed  to  appreciate  that  the  economic 
idea  was  different  with  their  work  than  with  that  ordinarily  held.  The 
effect  of  vanadium,  chromium,  etc.,  in  steel  is  what  one  would  call  a  scien- 
tific matter,  a  determination  of  facts.  The  value  of  these  elements  in  steels 
in  everyday  use  is  an  engineering  or  economic  fact,  and*is  quite  different 
from  the  information  desired  in  the  first  instance. 

The  problem  of  the  small  industry  is  primarily  economic,  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  data  already  obtained  to  the  individual  economic 
problem,  although  problems  may  arise  in  the  field  of  economics  which 
nece«;sitate  further  scientific  information. 

It  is  nf>t  enough  simply  to  get  the  information  and  publish  it.  It 
is  important  that  we  give  it  to  the  man  and  we  must  get  in  close  touch  with 
him.  Our  agricultural  friends  have  been  publishing  bulletins  for  years, 
and  while  much  good  work  has  been  done  in  this  way  still  it  is  not  in  the 
least  comparable  with  the  results  which  are  now  being  obtained  by  their 
demonstration  agents.  They  have  shown  us  the  way,  the  way  of  the  per- 
sonal touch.  A  small  industry  is  in  much  the  same  shape  as  is  the  small 
farm,  for  the  man  in  charge  of  the  small  factory  has  much  the  same  mental 
attitude  and  aptitude  as  has  the  man  in  charge  of  the  small  farm.  We 
must  get  our  experimental  researches  in  such  shape  that  he  can  understand 
them  and  appreciate  their  bearing  and  he  able  to  fit  them  to  his  individual 
case.  This  can  only  be  done  by  personal  contact  and  requires  at  least 
one  station  in  each  State,  which  may  require  demonstrators  or  the  visits  of 
its  staff  to  the  industry  desiring  assistance. 

The  Chaikmax.  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Dean  R.  I^ 
Sackett  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
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R.  L.  Sap  KBIT.  The  experience  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
speaks  forcibly  concerning  centralization.  Their  great  advantage,  as  1 
understand  it,  is  the  closeness  of  their  contact  with  their  constituencies, 
the  direct  relationship  existing  between  the  producer  and  the  user  of  ex- 
perimental knowledge.  But,  some  one  answers,  there  is  not  the  same  neces- 
sity of  close  coordination  in  engineering  industry,  because  there  are  few 
local  engineering  or  industrial  problems.  I  submit  that  there  are  certain 
local  problems  arising  from  local  materials  and  local  needs  of  an  industrial 
or  engineering  character  which  could  best  be  served  by  cooperation  between 
the  engineering  experiment  station  and  its  constituents.  The  rural  com- 
munity is  today  facing  the  need  of  machine  power  to  replace  man  power 
as  never  before.  The  Newlands  and  the  Smith-Howard  bills  deal  with 
transportation,  water  supply,  power  and  other  matters  which  concern 
rural  communities.  Cooperation  between  experiment  station  and  rural 
community,  even  in  industrial  and  engineering  lines,  will'  be  of  growing  im- 
portance; and  there  are  other  local  problems  which  can  best  be  solved  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  agricultural  and  the  engineering  experiment  stations. 

President  Thompson  has  traced  the  historical  development  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  which,  of  course,  included  the  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  the  Morrill  Acts  and  their  amendment,  the 
Nelson  amendment,  the  Hatch  Act,  the  Adams  Act  and  the  Smith-Lever 
Act.  The  States  and  the  Federal  Government  have  cooperated  in  insti- 
tutional development,  and  particularly  in  that  of  agricultural  experi- 
mentation. Now  during  these  50  years  there  has  come  to  be  a  feeling  that 
agrictilture  and  mechanic  arts  should  be  similarly  treated  so  far  as  they 
are  comparably  useful  to  their  constituencies.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
logical  conclusion,  historically,  that  if  federal  aid  to  an  experiment  station 
is  vouchsafed  to  one  side  it  should  be  conferred  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
college  as  well,  provided  the  worth  of  the  latter  is  conceded,  and  no  one 
now  gainsays  that  fact.    Those  two  points  seem  to  me  worthy  of  emphasis. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Newlands  bill,  fashioned  according  to  the  wording 
of  the  Hatch  Act,  should  be  carefully  considered  as  to  its  deficiencies,  if 
any  there  be,  revised  as  to  its  details,  and  presented  to  Congress  as  soon 
as  may  be.  The  fact  that  it  may  fail  is  no  argument.  If  it  is  the  right 
measure  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  let  us  introduce  it  and  press 
its  passage  with  all  our  energy. 

G.  W.  BiasELL.  Dean  Potter  and  myself,  as  joint  authors  of  Ihe 
Newlands  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  introduced  and  now 
stands,  will  not  protest  if  this  division  thinks  it  must  be  amended.  In  fact, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  needs  must  be  so  amended  as  to 
secure  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  all  the  forces  that  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  engineering  experiment  stations. 

Referring  to  President  Pearson's  statement  as  to  the  misnomer  at- 
taching to  our  I>and-Grant  Colleges;  why  not  raise  the  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  name  of  this  Association?  Why  should  it  not  be  rechrls- 
tened  the  Association  of  American  Land-Grant  Colleges? 

C.  L.  CoEY.  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  presentation  of  this 
subject  by  President  Thompson.  His  paper  primarily  represents  an  ideal; 
and  if  such  an  attitude  of  mind  was  necessary  in  the  past  it  is  more  so 
today.  The  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  made  it  possible  for  this  Nation  to 
be  stronger  than  it  otherwise  would  have  k>een.  not  only  in  agriculture  and 
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mechanic  arts  but  in  the  knowledge  and  training  our  young  men  have  of 
military'  science. 

We  listened  this  afternoon  to  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  a  graduate  of  the 
Inland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  a  member  of  the  pioneer  class  of  1S9». 
For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Hoover  was  presumed  to  t)e  solely  an  engineer. 
Is  he  not  more  than  that.^  Has  he  not  been  made  more  human  by  his 
recent  experiences  in  Belgium?  Perliaps  so;  but  we  are  proud  of  the  kind 
of  an  engineer  which  Mr.  Hoover  really  is.  Nevertheless,  if  you  talk  with 
him  now  you  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  his  is  an  economic 
problem  closely  allied  wtlh  the  highest  possible  human  interests, 

W.  M.  RiGGS.  I  think  the  suggested  changes  in  the  Newlands  bill  wim-. 
It  would  not  be  perhaps  an  impertinence,  but  certainly  it  would  be  idle, 
to  introduce  either  the  Newlands  or  the  Smith-Howard  bill  with  any  hope 
of  favorable  action.  I  have  talked  with  Congressman  Lever  whom  Senator 
Newlands  was  anxious  to  have  associated  with  him  in  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  Mr.  Lever  has  several  times  assured  me  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  passing  either  measure  and  that  indeed,  in  his  judgment,  no  bill  what- 
ever along  this  line  can  secure  attention  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 

These  propo*>ed  modifications  will,  I  believe,  bring  to  us  the  instant 
support  of  the  separate  State  Universities,  because  in  them  they  would 
see  a  possibility  of  securing  an  appropriation  equal  to  the  federal  appro- 
priation which  would  go  to  the  Land-Grant  College.  Under  the  Ne^dands 
bill  there  is  no  chance  for  that  whatever.  The  Land-Grant  Colleges 
would  probably  be  willing  in  some  States  to  see  the  separate  State  Univer- 
sity secure  a  state  appropriation  in  order  to  insure  to  themselves  the 
federal  appropriation. 

If  state  appropriations  were  made  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  federal  appropriation,  I  should  fear  the  outcome  in  some 
of  our  Southern  States  which  have  not  as  yet  acquired  the  habit  of  giving 
liberally  for  education  and  research. 

The  Secretabv.  I  move  that  the  incoming  chairman  call  a  meeting  of 
members  of  the  division  tomorrow  morning  to  revise  the  Newlands  bill, 
with  a  view  of  submitting  the  revised  copy  to  the  Association  before  its 
adjournment;  and  that  the  Association  be  urged  to  authorise  its  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  approve  the  bill  so  that  it  can  be  presented  to  Congress  at 
the  earliest  [>racticable  date. 

The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  carried. 

C.  A.  Lory.  I  rise  for  information.  Should  this  proposed  action  be 
laid  before  the  general  Association?  This  is  a  question  of  public  policy 
which  requires  the  assent  of  the  section  on  college  work  and  administration 
as  such. 

The  Chairman.  The  Constitution  simply  says  that  nothing  shall  be 
l)e  done  by  the  Association  as  such  without  the  assent  of  the  section  on 
college  work  and  administration.  The  statement,  in  eflFect,  is  that  the  gen- 
eral Association  may  take  this  action,  but  It  cannot  be  put  into  effect  unless 
the  section  in  question  approves  the  action  of  the  Association.  I  assume, 
however,  that  the  Executive  Committee  will  consider  the  whole  proposition. 

Dean  O.  V.  P.  Stout  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  will  now  discuss 
"Agricultural  Engineering  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges.". 
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Agricultural  Engineering  in  the   Land-Grant  Colleges 

By  O.  V.  P.  Stout 

It  is  proposed  to  make  this  paper  a  review  touching  upon  the  status, 
accomplishment  and  prospects  of  agricultural  engineering  in  the  Land- 
Grant  Colleges.  The  review  will  not  be  rigidly  statistical  but  will  be  some- 
what general  in  its  nature.  It  is  based  on  my  first-hand  information  of 
and  contact  with  the  work  practically  from  its  inception,  and  on  supple- 
mentary knowledge  gained  from  replies  to  letters  oi  inquiry  addressed 
recently  to  institutions  in  which  the  work  has  become  established  on  a  scale 
of  greater  or  less  magnitude.  The  inquiry  has  embraced  Canadian  institu- 
tions also. 

The  term  "agricultural  engineering,"  as  employed  in  the  title  of  this 
paper,  is  the  one  adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  institutions.  "Farm 
mechanics"  ranks  next  in  favor,  "farm  engineering"  is  used  in  at  least 
one  instance,  "and  rural  engineering,"  the  term  employed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  which  to  my  mind  is  the  one  of  those 
used  that  most  completely  comprehends  and  clearly  defines  the  field,  is 
found  at  Cornell  University.  The  only  term  which  I  can  suggest  as  an 
improvement  on  "rural  engineering"  is  "rural  mechanic  arts,"  with  a  paren- 
thetical addition  "including  engineering,"  in  those  cases  where  work  is  done 
on  the  plane  of  engineering  as  defined  by  the  engineering  division  of  this 
Association  in  its  excellent  official  definition  of  engineering  as  "the  pro- 
fessional phase  of  mechanic  arts."  It  is  rarely  possible  to  conduct  the 
work  on  the  professional  plane  except  with  engineering  students  or  in 
research. 

Agricultural  engineering  is  administered  as  a  separate  department  in 
all  but  a  few  of  the  institutions  in  which  it  is  given  extended  consideration. 
The  exceptions  are  those  cases  in  which  it  is  included  in  the  department  of 
agronomy.  In  several  instances  the  change  has  been  made  from  the  de- 
partment of  agronomy  to  the  basis  of  a  separate  department.  The  in- 
struction is  generally  provided  primarily  for  students  of  agriculture,  both 
collegiate  and  secondary,  and  in  the  short  courses.  The  generally  authorized 
aim  is  to  contribute  to  the  production  of  better  farmers,  better  farming 
methods,  better  farm  establishments  and  better  farm  management.  Even 
the  few  institutions  which  provide  for  the  training  of  professional  agricul- 
tural engineers  can  scarcely  say  that  this  is  the  primary  aim  of  the  depart- 
ment or  that  the  provision  of  such  training  calls  for  the  major  part  of 
the  e£fort  and  expenditure. 

The  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  mechanic  arts  and  engineering  in  rela- 
tion to  agriculture  are  administered  wholly  within  the  division  of  agricul- 
ture are  few.  In  North  Dakota  the  work  is  wholly  in  the  school  of  en- 
gineering. Where  professional  courses  in  agrictdtural  engineering  have 
become  established,  as  at  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  they  are  in  the  engineering 
division,  leaving  the  purely  mechanic  arts  phase  of  instruction  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  agricultural  division,  which  furnishes  nearly  all  of  the  students 
for  that  phase.  The  engineering  divisions  do  not  concern  themselves 
regularly  with  the  extension  work  of  the  department.  The  research  work 
is  a  matter  of  joint  interest  and  the  immediate  supervision  may  fall  to  the 
one  or  the  other  division,  according  to  the  source  of  suggestion,  the  depart- 
ment cooperating,  or  other  circumstance. 

The  subjects  handled  in  the  departments  of  agricultural  engineerinf^ 
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may  be  classiArd  into  four  groups,  consisting  rrspectively  of  those  related 
to  the  mechanical  engineering  phase  of  the  work,  those  related  to  the  avil 
engineering  phase,  those  which  are  purely  of  the  nature  of  mechanic  arts 
and  those  of  a  miscellaneous  nature.  It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  included 
under  civil  engineering  the  structural  subjects  which  are  more  or  less  of  an 
architectural  nature.  An  attempted  enumeration  of  tliese  subjects  by 
groups  is  as  follows: 

Group  A — Mechanical  Engineering:  Farm  tractors,  farm  machinery, 
farm  motors,  power  transmission  apparatus,  power  driven  machinery,  hor- 
ticultural machinery,  dairy  mechanics  and  machinery,  automobiles. 

Group  B — Civil  Engineering:  Farm  structures,  rural  sanitation,  rural 
water  supply,  farm  surveying,  rural  concrete  construction,  irrigation  en- 
gineering, irrigation  practice,  drainage,  land  clearing,  prevention  of  soil 
erosion,  highway  engineering. 

Group  C — Mechanic  Arts:  Rope  work,  babbitting,  soldering,  carpen- 
tr}%  blacksmithing,  belt-Iadng,  pipe-Atting,  farm  repairs,  road  building 
and  maintenance,  drawing. 

Ciroup  D — Miscellaneous:  Farm  mathematics,  applied  physics,  light- 
ing, heating,  ventilation,  farmsteads,  efficiency  of  arrangements  and  opera- 
tions. 

The  subjects  in  Group  A  arc  quite  generally  conceded  by  other  depart- 
ments to  agricultural  engineering.  At  one  college,  however,  instruction  in 
the  use  of  stationary  farm  engines  is  given  by  the  department  of  mechanical 
engineering  and  at  another  the  same  department  is  said  to  be  reaching  out 
for  the  tractors.  The  automobile  work  is  also  sometimes  found  in  the  de- 
partment of  mechanical  ^gineering,  and  the  subjects  of  horticulture  and 
dairy  machinery,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  a  few  of  the  letters  which 
I  have  received,  are  probably,  as  a  rule,  taught  and  otherwise  exploited 
in  the  departments  in  which  the  machinery  is  used. 

The  subjects  in  Group  B  are  not  so  generally  conceded  by  the  dvil 
engineering  departments  to  agricultural  engineering.  I  believe  that  in 
the  majority  of  instances  they  should  be  so  conceded  in  order  to  insure 
effective  and  sympathetic  treatment  Exceptions  may  l>e  noted  in  the  cases 
of  drainage,  irrigation  engineering  and  practice,  and  highway  engineering, 
in  those  institutions  in  which  special  attention  has  been  given  to  these 
subjects  for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  department  of  agri- 
cultural engineering  and  in  which,  in  some  cases,  there  are  departments 
devoted  solely  to  these  special  subjects. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fact,  as  claimed  by  some  of  the  workers  in  agricul- 
tural engineering,  that  they  have  to  contend  in  general  with  a  lack  of 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  their  work  on  the  part  of  thdr  superion 
in  authority,  and  also  on  the  part  of  their  colleagues,  of  both  the  engineer^ 
ing  and  the  agricultural  sides.  I  think  that  all  engineers  will  realise  that 
there  is  in  themselves  a  disposition  to  be  more  interested  in  the  phases  of 
their  subjects  which  relate  to  larger  problems  and  undertakings  than  are, 
for  the  most  part,  usually  encountered  in  agricultural  engineering.  The 
case  of  drainage  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  The  dvil  engineer  becomes 
interested  in  large  works  of  drainage  and  in  connection  with  such  works  can 
command  fees  which  justify  him  in  maintaining  an  urban  office  and  in 
traveling  considerable  distances  to  the  sites  of  projects.  Under  sudi  dr- 
cumstances  he  is  not  disposed  to  take  a  very  great  interest  in  the  drainage 
works  of  the  individual  farms,  one  at  a  time.    The  teacher  of  dvfl  en- 
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gineering  also  finds  that  the  larger  works  of  drainage  appeal  to  his  interest 
much  more  than  do  the  smaller  works  of  the  individual  farm.  In  order 
that  the  smaller  work  may  receive  the  attention  which  it  deserves  in  study 
and  teaching,  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  man  whose  primary  interest 
lies  in  the  smaller  work,  and  he  is  found  in  the  department  of  agricultural 
engineering. 

The  establishment  of  instruction  in  agricultural  engineering  naturally 
suggests  that  work  in  -research  and  experimentation  or  extension  is  to  follow, 
after  the  manner  of  the  organisation  in  agriculture.  Experience  to  date 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  research  and  experimentation  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  establish,  as  they  require  the  apportionment  of  considerable 
amounts  of  money  for  which  there  is  a  large  competing  demand.  The 
movement  toward  this  branch  of  the  work  seems,  however,  to  be  gathering 
strength.  The  new  buildings  for  agricultural  engineering  provide  for  ex- 
perimental work,  and  the  plans  of  the  departments  include  the  addition  of 
experimentalists  to  the  sta£f.  Agricultural  engineering  in  extension  meets 
with  a  ready  response  from  the  farmers.  In  one  State,  the  man  in  charge 
of  county  agents  has  emphasized  proficiency  in  agricultural  engineering 
as  one  of  the  three  essential  qualifications  for  a  county  agent.  In  Nebraska 
the  services  of  no  extension  worker  are  more  in  demand  than  are  those  of 
the  specialist  in  agricultural  engineering.  A  striking  contrast  of  the  situa- 
tion appears  in  that  so  far  as  instruction  is  concerned,  the  demand  has 
been  greater  for  the  mechanical  engineering  than  for  the  civil  engineering 
phase,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  students  and  graduates  who  enter  em- 
ployment based  chiefly  on  their  work  in  agricultural  engineering  find  them- 
selves in  situations  where  the  demand  is  made  on  them  for  the  mechanical 
engineering  rather  than  the  civil  engineering  subjects  which  they  have 
studied.  In  extension,  on  the  other  hand,  the  civil  engineering  subjects 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  ones  hi  which  greater  interest  is  taken  and  for  which 
there  is  the  greater  demand. 

The  agricultural  engineering  departments  in  the  various  institutions 
have  usually  started  on  the  basis  of  instruction*  in  mechanical  engineering 
subjects.  The  demand  for  the  civil  engineering  subjects  has  normally 
come  later. 

I^arge  buildings  designed  for  and  devoted  exclusively  to  agricultural 
engineering  are  rare.  So  far  as  they  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  they  are; 
the  building  at  Minnesota,  the  one  at  Saskatchewan  (Canada),  and  the  one 
under  construction  at  Nebraska.  Such  buildings  are,  however,  in  immediate 
prospect  at  one  or  two  other  places. 

The  maximum  value  of  the  owned  equipment  which  has  been  reported 
to  me  is  about  $26,000.  Loaned  equipment  in  the  form  of  tractors,  engines 
and  farm  machinery  has  reached  as  high  as  $50,000  value.  All  of  the  insti- 
tutions report  cordial  relations  with  the  manufacturers  of  machinery  for 
the  farm.  A  number  of  them  take  pains  to  point  out  that  there  are  in- 
dividual manufacturers  who  are  not  cordial  and  who  refuse  to  cooperate 
by  loaning  their  products. 

The  departments  or  sub-departments  of  agricultural  engineering  in  the 
Land-Grant  Colleges  have  enlivened  and  strengthened  the  instruction  of 
agricultural  students.  Courses  in  drawing  are  especially  effective  to  this 
end.  At  Iowa  State  College  a  course  in  curve  plotting,  diagrams  and 
picturegrams,  as  applied  to  the  representation  and  analysis  of  scientific 
and  statistical  data,  has  t>een  given  to  freshman  students  of  agriculture. 
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with  pronounced  success  and  with  decided  benefits  in  the  later  work  of 
the  course. 

The  four-year  professional  course  in  agricultural  engineering  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion,  with  apparently  a  majority  adverse 
to  the  proposition.  The  best  adverse  argument  which  I  have  seen  is  that 
advanced  by  Professor  John  T.  Stewart,  the  head  of  the  agricultural  en- 
gineering division  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  a  paper  which  he  wrote 
in  1919.  He  argues  that  ^'Agricultural  engineering*  is  a  composite  term 
referring  to  worls  handled  by  an  organization,  the  members  of  which  are 
thoroughly  specialized  engineers  with  a  practical  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  farm  conditions,  who  are  working  in  government  and  state  institutions 
in  ex(>erimenting,  collecting  data,  and  interpreting  and  applying  engineer- 
ing principles  to  the  development  of  agriculture;  this  information  to  l>e 
distributed  to  local  engineers  and  agriculturalists  rather  than  put  into 
practice  by  the  agricultural  engineers  themselves."  We  may  infer  from 
his  presentation  of  the  matter  that  there  is  properly  no  such  thing  as  an 
individual  professional  agricultural  engineer  and  that  training  purport- 
ing or  aiming  to  produce  such  is  misdirected.  Wliile  I  do  not  like  the 
sound  of  that  statement,  I  am  not  sure  that  my  reaction  on  it  does  not 
result  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  he  has  used  somewhat  different  phrase- 
ology than  I  should  have  employed.  My  ideas  on  this  point  were  pre- 
sented in  a  paper  before  the  engineering  section  at  the  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber, 1913,  in  which  I  emphasized  the  division  of  engineering  in  relation  to 
agriculture  into  a  primary  and  a  secondary  field,  the  truly  rural  engineer, 
with  an  extensive  rather  than  an  intensive  training,  occupjring  the  latter 
and  the  specialized  engineer,  of  whom  Mr.  Stewart  speaks  occupying  the 
former. 

Data  concerning  graduates  in  agricultural  engineering  are  as  yet  in- 
adequate to  serve  as  a  basis  for  other  than  tentative  conclusions.  The 
total  number  of  graduates  up  to  and  including  the  class  of  1916  is  only 
about  one  hundred,  the  product  of  two  institutions,  and  the  oldest  class 
has  had  only  seven  or  eight  years  in  which  to  mature.  Professor  M.  F.  P. 
Costelloe  of  Iowa  State  College,  and  Professor  L.  W.  Chase  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  have  compUed  and  arranged  for  presentation  and 
analysis  the  data  in  regard  to  these  graduates.  A  noticeable  but  easily 
understood  feature  is  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  them  have  engaged 
in  college  teaching  of  agricultural  engineering.  It  is,  of  course,  the  new- 
ness of  the  subject  as  an  item  iii  college  offerings  and  curricula  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  interest  in  it  that  explains  the  relatively  large  propor- 
tionate demand  for  teachers.  This  might  naturally  be  assumed  to  be  a 
more  or  less  temporary  phase  of  the  situation  but  if  four-  (or  five-)  year 
courses  In  agricultural  engineering  continue  to  be  offered  by  only  a  few 
institutions,  if  the  demand  for  agricultural  engineering  instruction,  ex- 
perimentation and  extension  continues  to  increase,  and  if  the  favor  which 
has  been  shown  to  agricultural  engineering  graduates  as  teachers,  experi- 
mentalists and  extension  workers  in  agricultural  engineering  suffers  no 
diminution,  the  phase  may  be  permanent 

The  data  prepared  by  Professors  Chase  and  Costelloe  reflect  the  same 
wide  range  of  adaptability  of  engineering  training  which  appears  on  analy- 
sis of  the  occupations  of  the  graduates  of  other  engineering  courses.  There 
are  farmers,  bankers,  salesmen,  manufacturers,  contractors,  promoters, 
teachers,  editors  and  others,  as  well  engineers.    As  to  the  engineers,  it  is 
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not  entirely  clear  that  either  Professor  Stewart's  specialized  engineer  has 
appeared  in  the  primary  field  or  my  rural  engineer  in  the  secondary  field, 
but  I  believe. that  both  are  present  and  that  it  is  not  yet  time  to  abandon 
the  logic  of  that  scheme  of  things.  One  thing  that  does  appear  with  cer- 
tainty in  the  showing  of  graduates  is  that  their  activities  and  their  com- 
pensation compare  favorably  with  the  status  and  accomplishment  of  grad- 
uates of  the  same  period  in  other  engineering  courses. 

Just  as  in  the  other  industries  it  has  developed  that  the  engineers  have 
been  pioneers  and  the  most  effective  workers  in  the  eflSciency  movement, 
so  it  appears  that  the  agricultural  engineers  in  the  colleges  are  attracted 
by  the  opportunities  for  study  and  progress  along  the  lines  of  efficiency 
in  the  farming  industry  and  have  already  contributed  materially  to  devel- 
opment along  that  line.  As  the  colleges  are  organized  there  is  perhaps 
danger  that  in  this  they  may  trespass  upon  the  province  of  the  farm  man- 
agement departments.  As  an  illustration  of  the  aflinity  and  capability  of 
the  engineer  for  this  line  of  work  we  may  be  reminded  that  the  very 
successful  professor  of  farm  management  in  one  of  the  largest  universities 
took  the  greater  part  of  his  undergraduate  work  in  engineering  and  that 
his  methods  and  reports  show  constantly  distinct  evidence  of  his  engineer- 
ing training. 

Some  of  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  agricultural  en- 
gineering instruction  feel  very  strongly  that  its  development  in  a  majority 
of  the  colleges  is  not  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
They  point  to  some  of  the  ablest  teachers  who  have  forsaken  that  work 
for  commercial  engagements,  not  so  much  on  account  of  better  salaries 
offered  as  on  account  of  what  they  have  considered  inadequate  support  for 
their  college  work. 

The  educational  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineers  has  recently  made  an  extended  investigation  of  college 
work  in  agricultural  engineering,  particularly  farm  machinery,  taking  into 
account  the  status,  facilities,  methods,  relations  and  personnel.  A  review 
of  some  of  the  material  collected  and  comments  made  by  the  committee 
results  in  the  conclusion  that  although  the  status  which  has  been  reached 
by  the  work  in  many  of  the  colleges  in  a  relatively  brief  period  constitutes 
a  distinct  achievement,  it  is  due  to  improve  materially,  as  it  is  not  yet  com- 
mensurate with  its  inherent  importance  as  a  basic  element  of  modem  agri- 
culture. With  due  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  work  will  come 
improvement  in  facilities,  methods  and  relations.  Criticism  of  personnel 
has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of  attempting  to  do  the  work 
through  the  agency  of  an  engineer  who  lacks  agricultural  knowledge  and 
sympathies,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  through  one  who,  however  much  attached 
to  and  proficient  in  agriculture,  lacks  engineering  knowledge  and  training. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  submitted: 

(1)  That  agricultural  engineering  has  acquired  distinct  recognition 
and  considerable  standing  in  at  least  half  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  but 
has  not  been  accorded,  except  in  a  few  instances,  the  recognition  to  which  its 
importance  entitles  it.  Progress  toward  proper  recognition  is  being  made, 
although  not  at  a  rate  to  satisfy  and  hold  some  of  those  now  identified  with 
the  work. 

(9)  That  generally  augmented  appreciation  is  warranted  on  the  part 
of  deans  of  engineering  and  agriculture  as  well  as  heads  and  governing 
boards  of  institutions. 
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(3)  That  there  seems  to  be  no  present  danger  of  the  professional  agri- 
cultural engineering  course  being  put  into  effect  in  a  sufficient  nuntber  of 
Institutions  to  more  than  meet  the  substantial  demand  for  graduates  of 
such  courses. 

(4)  That  the  work  should  be  offered  and  adequately  supported  for  the 
benefit  of  all  grades  of  agricultural  students  in  all  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

C.  A.  LoBT.  The  establishment  of  courses  in  rural  engineering  rep- 
resents an  effort  to  mobillBe  the  engineering  resources  of  the  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities  for  service  in  agricultural  development,  and  h 
the  result  of  an  insistent  and  growing  need.  This  need  is  regional  for 
men  technically  trained  in  what  may  be  termed  the  application  of  engineer- 
ing practice  to  the  problems  in  agriculture,  to  serve  as  teachers,  inves- 
tigators and  extension  workers;  and  institutional  for  courses  for  farm 
machinery,  highway  construction,  irrigation  and  drainage,  farm  buildings, 
etc.,  for  investigators  along  similar  lines  and  for  extension  work. 

The  need  for  technically  trained  rural  engineers  is  well  met  by  insti- 
tutions like  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  where  well  equipped  departments  of  rural 
engineering  serve  as  connecting  and  correlating  agencies  for  the  divisions 
of  engineering  and  of  agriculture,  these  bringing  to  the  students  the 
facilities  of  both  in  resident  study,  in  investigation  and  in  extension  service. 

The  institutional  needs  for  resident  instruction,  investigation  and  ex- 
tension service  in  rural  engineering  are  met  with  varying  degrees  of 
effectiveness  in  colleges  where  departments  of  rural  engineering  have 
not  been  established,  generally  through  the  division  of  agriculture  with 
more  or  less  cooperation  from  the  division  of  engineering.  The  efforts  to 
enlist  the  interest  and  the  cooperation  of  the  engineering  faculty  in  teach- 
ing courses  in  rural  engineering  are  often  met  with  disappointment.  In- 
vestigations relating  to  farm  machinery,  the  use  of  mechanical  power  nn 
the  farm,  transportation,  etc.,  have  not  had  a  stnmg  appeal  and  en- 
gineering service  in  agricultural  extension  has  not  met  with  favor.  In 
fact  the  attention  of  the  engineering  faculty  has  been  focused  on  the 
training  of  technical  engineers  and  on  the  problems  of  the  manufacturers. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  forced  assumption  by  the  division  of  agriculture 
of  much  work  that  should  be  done  by  the  division  of  engineering.  It  has 
resulted  also  in  limited  and  often  unsatisfactory  institutional  service  and 
in  arresting  the  development  of  the  engineering  division.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  note  that  the  engineers  themselves  recognize  this  condition  and  that 
they  are  setting  themselves  the  task  to  remedy  it 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  the  need  for  technically 
trained  rural  engineers  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  each  and  every  land- 
grant  institution  to  undertake  such  training,  but  the  need  for  better  In- 
stitutional service  in  rural  engineering  is  common  to  all  and  is  growing 
more  insistent  dally.  Better  service  in  meeting  this  need  through  more 
complete  mobilisation  of  engineering  resources  for  agricultural  development 
requires  two  factors:  First,  a  correlating  agency  In  each  institution  with 
proper  authority  to  outline  and  unify  the  work  and  make  full  use  of  the 
facilities  of  the  divisions  of  agriculture  and  of  engineering  in  resident 
instruction.  Investigation  and  in  extension  activities,  a  correlating  agenry 
which  may  be  either  the  department  of  rural  engineering  or  a  planning 
committee;  and,  second,  a  different  point  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
gineering division,  a  willingness  to  approach  this  work  from  the  standpoint 
that  has  been  so  largely  followed  in  agriculture,  and  a  firm  determination 
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to  assume   full  responsibility  in  this  important  fteld  of  agricultural  en- 
gineering service  and  to  push  the  work  vigorously  and  aggressively. 

W.  N.  Gladsox  of  Arkansas.  I  cannot  add  to  this  discussion  from 
actual  experience  with  agricultural  engineering  courses,  for  the  reason 
tnat  no  such  course  is  offered  at  the  University  of  Arkansas.  In  its  very 
early  days  (\S76)  certain  courses  called  "agricultural  engineering,"  "farm 
mechanics"  and  "rural  architecture"  were  listed  in  its  catalog.  These  were 
taught  to  agricultural  students  by  the  department  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. It  was  difficult  at  that  time  to  interest  students  in  agriculture,  and 
in  all  probability  these  mechanic  arts  courses  were  inserted  to  enliven  the 
agricultural  instruction.  We  now  offer  to  our  agricultural  students,  me- 
chanic arts  courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  shopwork,  rural  architecture, 
land  surveying,  leveling  and  farm  drainage,  and  other  courses  are  open  to 
them  by  election.  It  is  our  policy  to  give  instruction  in  any  line  in  which 
there  is  a  real  demand  from  the  industries  of  the  State,  but  we  have  waited 
for  the  demand  to  be  created  by  state  industries  instead  of  offering  courses 
with  the  hope  that  developing  industries  would  find  use  for  them. 

There  is  practically  no  power  machinery  being  used  today  in  Arkansas 
farm  operations,  our  farms  being  organized  and  managed  under  the  old. 
regime.  A  plantation  located  either  in  the  Mississippi,  White  or  Arkansas 
River  valley  is  divided  up  into  small  tracts,  of  from  15  to  40  acres  each, 
and  leased  and  farmed  by  a  negro  family  with  hand  tools,  a  mule,  and, 
probably,  a  double-shovel  plow.  Whenever  our  agricultural  brethren  shall 
have  so  revolutionized  southern  methods  of  farming  that  machinery  is 
actually  used  in  farm  operations,  then  I  presume  we  will  organize  courses 
similar  to  those  that  are  now  called  ^'agricultural  engineering." 

1  agree  with  the  author  of  the  paper  that  the  demand  for  professional 
agricultural  engineers  is  small  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  many  years 
and  that  the  institutions  now  equipped  for  training  these  men  will  suffice 
for  many  years  to  come. 

I  am  more  interested  in  finding  out  what  we  of  the  smaller  institutions 
may  best  do  in  training  agricultural  students  in  mechanic  arts  than  in 
developing  a  professional  course  in  agricultural  engineering.  The  average 
farm  is  small,  a  one-man  farm,  operated  by  the  farmer  and  his  family. 
Now  that  farmer  or  some  of  his  boys  ought  to  know  enough  about  me- 
chanics to  enable  them  to  operate,  maintain  and  repair  the  farm  machinery. 
I  believe  that  we  ought  to  try  to  give  our  agricultural  students  such  train- 
ing in  mechanic  arts  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  this;  that  it  were  better 
to  graduate  them  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  training  in  mechanic  arts,  than  to  attempt,  now,  to  introduce  even  a  two- 
year  course  in  agricultural  engineering  for  which  there  is  small  demand. 

AORICITLTUBAL    EnOIKEEBIKG    AT    LaKD-GrAKT    CoLLEOES' 

By  a.  M.  Soule 

The  trend  of  population  towards  urban  centers  is  one  of  our  most 
disconcerting  economic  problems.  The  increment  in  total  population  be- 
tween 1880  and  1910  was  83.3  percent  The  percentage  increase  in  the 
number  of  wage  earners  in  manufacturing  industries  was  42.1  percent; 
In  agriculture,  only  79.7  percent.    During  this  same  cycle  the  growth  in 
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nrban  population  was  188^  perccat  and  in  rural  population,  39.4  percent 
The  result  of  this  tendency  of  our  people  to  congregate  in  urban  centers 
has  been  a  reduction  in  the  per  capita  production  of  staple  food  crops.  In 
the  era  from  1876  to  1884  our  annual  per  capita  output  of  wheat  was  83 
bushels;  from  1906  to  1914  it  was  7.7  bushels.  The  same  relative  decUne 
in  the  pro<iuction  of  food  animals  is  also  observed,  and,  as  a  corollary  of 
this  situation,  our  exports  of  foodstuffs  and  animals  have  fallen  from 
approximately  20  percent  in  the  decade  1880-1889  to  5.9  percent  in  1910- 
1914. 

E\en  before  the  declaration  of  war  the  United  States  was  becoming 
less  able  to  feed  other  countries  than  heretofore  and  needed  the  greater 
part  of  her  foodstuffs  for  home  consumption.  A  temporary  stimulus  to 
our  food  production  has  come  about  by  reason  of  the  unusually  high  prices 
towards  life  in  the  open  country.  If  this  is  to  l>e  accomplished  we  must 
make  them  see  and  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  farm  life  affords,  not 
only  for  obtaining  a  desirable  livelihood  but  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  proper  equilibrium  between  the  production  of  raw  materiab 
for  manufacturing  purposes  and  for  use  as  food. 

The  present  war  seems  to  indicate  that  the  strength  of  a  nation 
primarily  centers  in  its  ability  to  balance  all  its  industries  and  to  become 
as  nearly  self-sustaining  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  its  food  requirements. 
The  economic  drift  of  the  present  moment,  if  allowed  to  continue,  is  bound 
lo  weaken  the  United  States  as  a  producer  of  raw  materials  and  to  aggra- 
vate the  cost  of  living  to  an  unbearable  degree.  This  will  bring  about 
friction  between  employer  and  employee,  increase  the  cost  of  manufactured 
goods  to  a  point  where  successful  world  competition  l)ecomes  difficult  and 
result  in  the  over-congestion  of  our  urban  centers  with  a  population  less 
virile  than  that  found  In  the  open  country. 

These  issues  are  of  such  vast  importance  to  our  welfare  that  their 
consideration  can  not  be  lightly  dismissed  except  by  the  uninformed.  It  is 
manifest  to  all  students  of  economics  that  the  present  movement  towards 
urban  communities  and  the  neglect  of  the  open  country  will  continue  as 
long  as  our  Government  and  our  industrial  enterprises  continue  to  pay 
the  scale  of  wages  now  prevalent  in  most  localities.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  a  farmer  with  a  labor  income  of  $500  or  $600  a  year  to  continue  to 
operate  a  small  farm  in  view  of  the  difficulties  and  discomforts  he  must 
daily  face  when  a  nearby  industry  is  offering  him  $1,900  to  $i.400  a  year 
to  move  from  the  country  into  the  tenement  district  of  the  city  where  he 
can,  as  he  and  his  family  think,  enjoy  all  the  so-called  delights,  recreations 
and  privileges  of  an  urban  center.  Our  people  are  not  sufficiently  well 
organized  or  educated  as  yet  to  be  able  to  discriminate  clearly  between 
relative  values  and  to  realize  what  constitutes  real  opportunity.  At  present 
we  seem  to  have  unfortunately  placed  a  premium  on  living  in  the  city.  Our 
Government,  being  a  democracy,  has  not  felt  that  it  could  repress  our  na- 
tional desire  to  gather  in  great  centers,  and  so  nothing  has  l)een  done 
or  is  being  done  to  check  the  cityward  movement  until  now  we  are  threat- 
ened with  an  actual  depopulation  of  the  country  in  many  localities,  together 
with  all  the  ills  which  flow  from  such  a  disrupting  policy. 

Starting  in  1776  as  an  essentially  rural  nation,  it  never  seemed  likely 
that  we  would  at  so  early  a  stage  in  our  history  be  metamorphosed  into 
a  people  composed  so  largely  of  city  dwellers.  We  have  up  to  the  present 
time  been  dominated  by  a  strong  and  virile  rural  population.    It  is  from 
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that  source  that  we  have  drawn  our  constructive  leaders  in  practically  all 
walks  of  life.  Our  large  rural  population  has  seemed  to  constitute  a  sort 
of  balance  wheel  and  provided  an  apparently  inexhaustible  source  of  re- 
serve energy  for  the  use  of  the  Nation.  Most  unprejudiced  observers  state 
that  our  rural  population  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  molding  public 
opinion  along  constructive  lines  and  preserving  those  national  ideals  banded 
down  to  us  by  our  forefathers  in  which  we  take  such  just  pride.  Anything 
which  tends  to  lessen  the  numbers  of  our  rural  population,  or  to  minimize 
its  vigor  of  body,  its  independence  of  mind,  its  clarity  of  vision,  its  whole- 
souled  patriotism  and  its  unremitting  devotion  to  toil,  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  existence.  Is  it  not  time  to  pause  that  we  may  con- 
sider ways  and  means  by  which  our  country  life  may  be  sustained  and 
nourished  in  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency?  Surely  something  can  and 
must  be  done  to  check  the  present  movement,  for  the  issues  involved  are 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  engage  our  active  sympathy  and  consideration 
at  this  moment  of  national  crisis. 

No  doubt  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  many  German  savants 
attribute  the  strength  of  their  nation  to  the  wholesome  peasantry  upon 
which  the  German  government  has  spent  its  best  thought  and  energy  for 
so  many  years.  You  recall  the  propaganda  of  these  same  men  spread 
abroad  to  the  effect  that  Germany  must  take  and  hold  enough  of  the  rich 
alluvial  lands  of  central  Europe  to  enable  her  to  expand  her  peasantry  to 
the  point  where  at  least  half  of  her  population,  which  is  to  finally  become 
1^00,000,000  people,  will  be  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  According 
to  these  German  leaders,  the  strength,  the  morality,  the  hardihood,  the  will 
to  achieve  and  overcome  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  beset  the  path- 
way to  success,  are  more  strongly  entrenched  in  the  souls  and  hearts  of  her 
peasantry  than  of  any  other  part  of  her  population.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  have  reached  the  proper  conclusion  with  reference  to  this  matter,  as 
revealed  both  by  history  and  a  study  of  the  economic  principles  involved 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  commercial  and  industrial  supremacy 
of  a  state  and  nation. 

Our  task,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  of  keeping  in  the  country  the 
greater  portion  of  our  people.  If  we  succeed  we  will  possess  a  virile, 
aggressive,  clear-eyed,  stout-hearted,  strong-limbed  rural  population  upon 
which  we  can  lean  in  any  emergency.  From  this  source  we  can  then  draw 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  require,  clear-headed 
men  of  keen  vision  and  invincibility  of  purpose  to  formulate  new  plans 
and 'policies  calculated  properly  to  safeguard  our  destinies.  If  we  are 
to  accomplish  this  end  we  must  transfer  in  large  measure  the  facilities  of 
the  town  to  the  open  country.  What  do  these  include?  They  include 
modern  homes,  not  expensive  but  built  with  the  idea  of  permanency,  con- 
venience and  sanitation,  provided  with  light,  water  and  sewage  systems. 
The  soil  is  the  original  source  of  wealth  and  those  who  cultivate  it  are 
entitled  to  the  best  the  city  affords.  They  are  amply  able  to  have  it  if 
they  manage  the  land  with  a  proper  degree  of  skill  and  care.  They  are 
certainly  entitled  to  something  better  than  the  shacks  and  cabins  in  which 
many  of  our  farmers  now  exist  rather  than  live.  It  is  self-evident  that 
the  great  majority  of  our  country  homes,  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings must  soon  be  replaced  by  something  more  nearly  suited  to  the  needs 
of  our  present  day  life  than  the  structures  now  in  use.  We  are  fast 
emerging  from  the  pioneer  stage  of  agriculture  in  America.    The  type 
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of  honie  we  construct  in  the  country  in  the  next  few  years  will  exert  a  far- 
reaching  influence  on  the  general  character  of  our  dvillxation. 

People  living  in  the  rural  districts  must  have  good  roads  in  order  that 
their  homes  may  be  accessiUe  to  towns  and  cities  by  auto  transfer.  Good 
roads  will  also  tend  to  bring  the  town  and  city  closer  together,  extending 
the  benefits  of  the  one  to  the  other  in  a  mutually  helpful  degree.  There 
must  be  in  the  country  a  system  of  consolidated  schools.  When  this  is 
done,  Tocational  training,  as  it  pertains  to  agriculture  and  home  industries, 
can  be  placed  on  a  basis  worthy  of  the  two  essential  causes  represented. 
Training  can  be  given  in  such  schools  which  will  make  the  home-maker 
and  the  land-owner  more  proficient  in  their  callings.  This  will  materially 
tessen  the  present  marked  tendency  to  move  away  from  the  country  to 
escape  its  so-called  isolation,  ennui  and  lade  of  opportunity. 

The  farm  of  today,  if  profitably  operated,  requires  mudi  special  equip- 
ment The  time  when  any  sort  of  a  bam  will  answer  is  past.  Specialisa- 
tion in  agriculture  is  now  necessary  and  a  dairy  farmer  cannot  operate 
successfully  with  the  equipment  suited  to  a  tobacco  or  truck  farm,  or  vice 
versa.  And  so  it  has  come  about  that  a  great  variety  of  bams  and  other 
outbuildings  are  required  on  tlie  modem  farm.  These  buildings  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  use  by  industrial  concerns  and  their  omstruction  re- 
quires a  special  study  of  many  factors  and  conditions  if  they  are  to  be 
economically  built  and  prove  satisfactory  after  their  completion.  Many 
farms  also  require  to  be  drained;  where  the  land  b  rolling  it  must  be 
terraced;  and  In  many  sections  of  the  country,  irrigation  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  an  agricultural  enterprise. 

How  are  these  things  to  be  accomplished?  Do  they  call  for  a  new 
type  of  farming  or  for  a  new  type  of  farm  adviser — a  specialist  in  agri- 
cultural engineering  which  up  to  thb  time  we  have  not  developed  in  num- 
bers proportionate  to  the  needs  of  our  primary  industry?  We  have  rocked 
along  since  Independence  Day  doing  the  best  we  could  on  the  old  farm. 
We  have  managed  to  dig  much  wealth  out  of  it  We  have  built  up  a  great 
fabric  of  commerce  and  industry  by  main  strength  and  awlcwardness.  We 
have  wasted  more  of  our  natural  resources  than  we  have  conserved.  We 
have  abused  the  soil  until  it  has  become  thoroughly  disheartened,  and, 
in  many  instances,  has  taken  ''French  leave"  and  Joined  our  rivers  on  their 
way  to  the  sea.  Now  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  thankless  task  of  try- 
ing to  restore  and  rebuild  what  our  forefathers  and  we  ourselves  so  con- 
sistently have  endeavored  through  mismanagement  and  ignorance  to  dis- 
sipate and  destroy.  To  accomplish  the  restoration  of  our  soils  to  a  state 
of  fertility  even  approximating  that  of  a  century  ago,  will  call  for  all 
the  strength,  fortitude,  industry  and  energy  which  our  people  can  summon 
to  their  aid  through  every  resource  of  education  at  their  command. 

We  are  also  face  to  face  with  another  question  of  rather  recent  origin. 
I  refer  to  the  problem  of  labor.  There  was  a  time  when  a  hired  roan  could 
be  obtained  for  a  few  dollars  and  induced  to  submit  to  any  sort  of  treat- 
ment without  complaint  There  was  an  abundance  of  this  type  of  labor 
when  I  was  a  boy;  but  all  that  has  been  changed  by  recent  industrial 
developments  and  now  the  farm  laborer  Is  becoming  something  of  a  rarity. 
With  his  disappearance  from  the  scene,  the  maintenance  of  our  agriculture 
on  a  basis  calculated  to  supply  our  needs  has  taken  on  a  new  character 
which  calls  for  the  extensive  and  continued  use  of  a  great  variety  of  more 
or  less  complicated  machhies.    To  some  people  the  operation  of  machinery 
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is  a  simple  thing,  but  to  the  vast  majority  it  is  a  nightmare.  As  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  there  being  an  abundant  supply  of  farm  labor  available 
for  some  years  to  come,  if  ever  again  in  the  degree  once  witnessed,  the  use 
of  machinery  becomes  a  fundamental  matter  and  so  there  must  be  devel< 
oped  a  class  of  farm  mechanics  or  agricultural  engineers  which  for  the 
most  part  is  now  non-existent  Unless  we  are  able  to  utUise  machinery  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent,  the  cost  of  living  is  bound  to  increase  rapidly, 
the  supply  of  our  raw  materials,  which  we  have  hitherto  had  in  such  abun- 
dance for  the  support  of  our  numerous  manufacturing  plants,  will  be 
seriously  curtailed  and  continuance  of  our  present  economic  organizations 
and  relationships  endangered. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a  situation  to  be  faced  in 
the  distant  future  but  today;  hence  the  necessity  of  hastening  the  solution 
of  this  problem  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible.  Fortunately  in  no 
other  country  in  the  world  has  farm  machinery  of  so  effective  u  type  been 
developed  as  in  the  United  States.  The  chief  operations  on  our  farms  can 
be  performed  by  machinery  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  celerity  and 
success.  The  use  of  machinery,  however,  calls  for  a  heavy  investment  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  and  a  correct  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  operation  involved,  which  unfortunately  we  do  not  possess 
on  a  nation-wide  basis  at  the  present  time.  It  is  true  that  we  are  using 
much  machinery  but  we  use  it  in  a  destructive  manner  and  cast  it  aside 
before  we  have  obtained  anything  like  the  full  efficiency  to  which  we  are 
entitled  from  its  use.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  through  the 
proper  use  of  machinery  we  can  maintain  and  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  even  in  the  face  of  a  diminishing  supply  of 
farm  labor,  and  particularly  of  hand  labor.  Machinery  constitutes  the 
determining  factor  in  the  agricultural  progress  of  the  Nation.  It  holds  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  many  of  our  most  perplexing  farm  life  problems 
and  is  the  main  factor  concerned  in  establishing  the  final  relationships 
which  shall  exist  between  the  country  and  the  city.  Everyone  who  has 
studied  the  present  situation  must  realize  the  truthfulness  of  this  conclu- 
sion, for  we  have  already  witnessed  the  complete  transformation  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  through  the  agency  of  machinery  in  the  last  50  years.  Its 
essential  nature  in  the  present  struggle  is  shown  by  its  ever  increasing  use 
in  foreign  agricultural  production.  \^ere  it  not  for  this  enlarged  use  of 
farm  machinery,  some  of  our  Allies  in  the  present  war  would  probably  have 
been  forced  to  capitulate  long  ago. 

If  the  facts  in  the  case  have  been  clearly  stated,  it  is  evident  that  in- 
struction in  agricultural  engineering  has  become  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  work  of  an  agricultural  college.  Even  the  trucker  or  the  small  farmer 
must  be  something  of  a  rural  engineer,  or,  at  least,  must  be  in  position  to 
obtain  the  service  of  a  man  who  has  s]>ecialized  in  this  subject  in  order  to 
conduct  his  operations  with  economy  and  success.  On  farms  of  any  con- 
siderable size  and  especially  on  those  operated  on  an  extensive  basis,  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  an  agricultural  engineer  must  form  a  part 
of  the  permanent  force.  Agricultural  engineering,  therefore,  is  bound  to 
exert  a  very  great  influence  on  the  progress  of  our  agriculture  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  It  will  be  definitely  related  to  what  we  are  now  pleased  to 
term  the  high  cost  of  living  and  will  exert  a  primary  influence  thereon.  It 
will  measure  the  economic  development  which  our  country  is  to  make  in  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century,  and  upon  the  agricultural  engineer  will  depend 
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to  a  Urge  degree  the  successful  solution  of  the  problems  relating  to  the 
satisfactory  nutrition  of  our  rapidly  growing  population  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Doubtless  many  think  that  our  present  engineering  courses  will  train 
men  satisfactorily  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  agricultural  engineer.  In 
this  I  feel  that  they  are  mistaken.  It  is  as  differentiated  and  specialised  a 
fleld  as  one  can  discover  anywhere.  Only  the  man  with  the  proper  point  of 
view,  with  adequate  farm  experience  and  possessed  of  special  training  and 
knowledge  can  perform  this  service  work  successfully.  As  an  example, 
the  tjrpe  of  architecture  suited  to  a  rural  district  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  that  adapted  to  our  towns  and  cities.  Convenient  bams  can  only  be 
built  by  those  who  have  studied  the  individual  needs  of  the  land  owners. 
What  does  the  average  dty  architect  or  engineer  know  about  a  modem 
dairy  bam,  a  tobacco  curing  house  or  an  incubator  cellar?  I  have  fre- 
quently witnessed  the  distortions  in  towns  and  cities  whidi  pass  by  the 
names  of  homes  and  which  men  of  this  class  are  said  to  have  perpetrated 
on  an  inoffensive  public  If  these  edifices  were  originated  in  the  brains 
of  men  who  were  thought  to  be  trained  as  engineers  and  as  architects,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  country  may  escape  the  ravages  of  their  fertile  imagina- 
tions. It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  our  Land-Grant  Colleges  will  be  able 
to  turn  out  agricultural  engineers  and  architects  who  will  be  aUe  to  buHd 
stmctures  that  will  harmonize  with  the  natural  t^eauty  of  the  open  country 
and  not  prove  question  marks  and  eye  sores  on  an  otherwise  harmonious 
and  unified  landscape. 

There  is  an  urgent  and  insistent  demand  for  specialized  courses  in 
agricultural  engineering.  There  is  equal  need  for  research  work  along 
this  line.  There  is  a  wonderful  field  of  opportunity  opened  up  to  our 
youth  in  this  direction.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  remained  practically 
a  virgin  field.  Through  tlie  service  of  trained  men  general  progress  along 
essential  lines  can  be  achieved.  To  my  mind  it  is  the  duty  and  the  privil^e 
of  every  agricultural  college  to  offer  specialized  courses  that  will  train  men 
to  serve  acceptably  in  the  field.  By  so  doing  they  will  l>e  performing  a 
service  of  national  hnportance  and  will  be  fulfilling  the  high  national  ideal 
of  service  and  leadership  which  has  ever  characterized  tiieir  activities. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  when  Congress  is  asked  to  give  considera> 
tion  to  the  Newlands  Engineering  Experiment  Station  bill,  it  should  be 
asked  to  appropriate,  in  addition  to  the  sum  now  called  for,  $15,000  for  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  engineering  research  in  each  State.  It  is  time 
that  we  recognized  the  essential  service  which  the  engineer  is  capable  of 
rendering  to  our  agriculture.  Why  hesitate  to  appropriate  $30,000  a  year 
out  of  our  national  treasury  to  each  State  in  view  of  the  present  need  of 
reorganizing  our  industries  and  our  agriculture  and  of  conserving  tiie 
efforts  of  our  manufacturers  and  farmers  through  the  intelligent  and  sldll- 
ful  use  of  labor-saving  devices? 

AOHICILTURAL    ExOINEERIXO* 

Bt  £.  S.  Kbene 

Before  the  days  of  our  present  system  of  technical  schools  all  engineer- 
ing work  of  a  technical  nature  was  included  under  civil  engineering.    The 
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military  engineer  and  the  civil  engineer  were  practically  one.  There  were 
no  text-books  as  we  know  them  today  and  systematic  instruction  in  en- 
gineering was  not  to  be  obtained.  Technical  engineers  were  developed  in 
the  ofBces  of  other  engineers. 

Sibley  College,  at  Cornell  University,  was  one  of  the  first  to  assume 
form  as  a  technical  institution.  Its  greatest  initial  difficulty  was  a  lack 
of  coordinated  engineering  information  such  as  could  be  presented  to  stu- 
dents as  a  complete  course.  It  was  not  for  lack  of  such  information  but 
because  it  had  not  been  collected  in  books.  Much  of  the  mathematics  of 
today  was  undeveloped  in  its  application  of  engineering.  The  calculus 
was  yet  only  partly  discovered  and  much  of  it  was  delivered  in  lectures. 

With  the  development  of  engineering  colleges  under  the  Morrill  Act, 
text-books  soon  took  form  and  courses  of  study  were  formulated  much  as 
they  are  today.  The  rapid  development  of  the  steam  engine  and  power  in- 
dustries soon  made  machinery  so  complicated  as  to  demand  mechanical 
engineers,  whose  s]>ecial  field  was  that  of  the  industries.  Then  came  the 
study  of  electricity  which  grew  in  a  few  years  to  such  proportions  as  to 
require  electrical  engineers.  The  whole  field  of  engineering  tended  toward 
technology,  each  branch  dividing  and  subdividing  until  there  are  many 
special  types  of  engineers  in  each  branch  of  technical  engineering.  For 
example,  telephone  engineering  is  now  a  distinct  branch  of  electrical  con- 
struction. 

While  engineering  education  was  in  its  formative  period,  agriculture 
had  devdoped  its  use  of  machinery  and  the  various  engineering  adapta- 
tions until  it  seemed  to  demand  a  new  type  of  engineers  in  whom  might  be 
embodied  a  knowledge  of  engineering  as  it  is  related  to  agricultural  opera- 
tions. It  is  quite  evident  that  long  ago  the  farmer  recognized  the  lack  of 
engineering  instruction  in  that  type  of  education  which  he  was  at  first  in 
no  position  to  satisfy.  There  being  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
technical  engineers  to  furnish  the  desired  aid,  there  came  a  time  when  it 
was  proposed  to  create  a  new  type  of  engineer.  Heretofore  the  various 
forms  of  engineering  had  separated  from  the  parent  stalk  because  of  the 
scope  of  the  various  field.  Agricultural  engineering,  however,  was  an  ag- 
gregation and  included  all  forms  of  engineering  that  were  related  to  that 
industry. 

The  development  of  tillage  and  harvesting  machinery,  the  application 
of  power  in  every  form,  the  widely  extended  use  of  concrete,  the  possibility 
of  reclaiming  vast  areas  of  swamp  lands  and  the  irrigation  of  arid  regions ; 
all  these  and  more,  seemed  to  demand  an  eng^eer  who  is  at  once  an  agri- 
culturist with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  crops  and  herds  and  a  technical 
expert  with  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  engineering. 

The  earlier  attempts  to  formulate  this  separate  technical  agricultural 
engineering  course  were  along  the  lines  of  combining  all  such  subjects, 
drainage,  irrigation,  roadmaking,  concrete  construction,  building  construc- 
tion, agricultural  machinery,  electric  generation  and  distribution,  etc. 
When  made  into  a  systematic  course  of  study  these  include  the  essentials 
of  agriculture,  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  elec- 
trical enginering  and  architecture.  Agricultural  engineering  may  include 
all  of  these  and  considerable  more,  but  technical  engineers  are  generally 
content  to  stick  to  one  branch  of  work.  Established  engineering  has  never 
recognized  agricultural  engineering  as  a  branch  of  the  profession.  The 
opportunity  for  employment  to  its  graduates  is  confined  to  special  work 
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and  to  the  teaching  profession.  Roadmaking  still  requires  the  professional 
services  of  a  civil  engineer  and  mechanical  engineers  continue  to  design 
and  manufacture  agricultural  machinery. 

Regardless  of  this  condition  there  still  remains  the  fact  that  at  present 
those  responsible  for  agricultural  instruction  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
available  engineering  instruction.  It  Is  evident  that  the  farmer  wishes  to 
form  a  worldng  acquaintance  with  all  the  machinery  required  in  his  tmsi- 
ness.  He  wants  to  Icnow  the  most  important  facts  and  methods  in  concrete 
construction.  He  desires  a  knowledge  of  electricity  that  will  permit  him 
to  decide  as  to  its  general  application  to  understand  the  use  of  d3maiDOS 
and  motors.  He  needs  to  be  acquainted  with  the  essentials  of  water  sap- 
ply,  sewage  disposal,  plumbing,  heating  and  ordinary  sanitation.  He  de- 
mands a  fund  of  information  that  will  supply  a  general  worldng  knowledge 
of  these  subjects,  without  the  technical  analysis  that  is  required  of  en- 
gineering students  {  but,  alas,  as  yet  there  are  no  text-books  to  supply  the 
information  in  the  form  he  desires. 

Satisfactory  texts  dealing  with  growing  industries  are  difficult  to  pro- 
duce, but  they  are  coming.  Th&  cement  manufacturing  companies  are 
formulating  much  information  in  pamphlets  that  cannot  for  some  time 
appear  in  book  form.  Electric  manufacturing  companies  are  printing  the 
instructions  that  are  required  for  the  successful  management  of  their 
apparatus,  but  the  material  is  not  yet  sufficiently  stable  to  risk  its  crystal- 
lisation in  printed  books  that  may  become  out  of  date  in  a  year  or  two. 

We  are  today  in  much  the  same  condition  as  were  the  pioneers  of  tech- 
nical education.  When  texts  are  to  be  obtained  which  contain  concise 
information,  the  teaching  of  subjects  such  as  are  required  in  agricultural 
courses  will  be  simplified  and,  instead  of  attempting  to  become  technical 
engineers  in  many  fields,  satisfactory  courses  will  no  doubt  be  presented  in 
the  essentials  of  each.  Judicious  selection  among  desired  subjects  will 
take  the  place  of  an  attempt  to  absorb  the  entire  field  of  engineering. 

It  is  time  that  we  were  recognising  the  requirements  of  the  various 
industries  and  shaping  our  courses  of  study  to  suit  localities  rather  than 
to  adopt  standard  curricula  that  are  presented  without  regard  to  our  loca- 
tions in  relation  to  the  centers  of  industry.  What  more  perfect  union  of 
agriculture  and  engineering  could  there  be  than  that  of  flour  milling?  The 
mill  manager  must  be  acquainted  with  milling  machinery,  with  motive 
power  and  its  generation;  he  should  know  by  analysis  and  not  be  required 
to  guess  at  the  quality  and  flour-making  properties  of  wheat;  and  he  must 
be  familiar  with  the  treatment  necessary  to  combine  all  of  these  into  a 
product  that,  when  marketed,  will  make  money  for  his  company.  Such  a 
course  might  profltabiy  comprehend  a  course  of  power  generation  in  which 
steam  engine  and  boiler  trials  and  the  economy  of  fuels,  are  made  an 
important  part.  To  this  would  be  added  studies  of  the  steam  turbine, 
hydraulic  engines  and  electric  generating  machines  and  a  course  in  power 
transmission  to  which  would  be  added  a  study  of  the  special  machinery  of 
flour  mills;  this  for  the  engineering  side  of  his  training.  Since  his  work 
has  to  do  with  the  most  important  of  farm  products,  his  agricultural  train- 
ing would  include,  besides  the  customary  botany,  plant  breeding,  grain 
testing,  grain  grading  and  the  bread  producing  properties  of  grains. 
These  with  the  actual  milling  of  breadstuffs  would  form  a  course  in  which 
agriculture  provides  an  outlet  for  a  course  of  technical  engineering.    Such 
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courses  are  now  being  offered.    The  example  is  used  here  only  to  illustrate 
how  technical  engineering  may  be  applied  directly  to  agriculture. 

Engineering  as  allied  with  agriculture  may  assume  two  forms;  it  may 
be  either  of  a  non-technical  nature,  intended  to  provide  general  engineer- 
ing information  in  a  course  of  agriculture  or  It  may  be  a  technical  course, 
formed  by  adapting  technical  branches  to  established  Industries;  that  is 
to  say  the  course  may  add  a  fund  of  general  information  to  a  technical 
course  of  agriculture  or  it  may  provide  technical  branches  that  may  be 
applied  in  a  business.  The  course  of  study  that  includes  all  branches  ot 
engineering  can  produce  only  a  "Jack-of-all-trades,**  with  its  inevitable 
result. 

The  Chairmak.  The  conunittee  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter 
concerning  engineering  student  exemption  will  now  make  its  report. 

G.  W.  BissBLL.  The  committee  appointed  to  formulate  the  views  of 
the  division  touching  on  the  effect  of  draft  on  engineering  students  found 
that  the  same  matter  was  under  consideration  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  that  Dr.  Capen,  representing  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education,  was 
also  interested  in  it  The  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  Capen  and  your  com- 
mittee held  a  joint  session  this  afternoon  and,  as  a  consequence,  I  am  able 
to  report  that  there  are  being  considered  by  the  Executive  Committee  cer- 
tain propositions  expressing  views  on  three  points,  as  follows: 

First,  that  provision  be  made  by  proclamation  of  the  President  or 
otherwise,  modifying  or  supplementing  the  regfUlations  affecting  the  draft, 
80  that  engineering  students  of  the  fourth,  third  and  second  years  in  well 
recognised  engineering  colleges  may  be  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  and  be  held  upon  waiting  orders  from  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army  and  not  required  to  report  at  mobilization  cam^s. 

Second,  that  students  in  agrictdtural  courses  be  considered  by  the  War 
Department  as  coming  under  class  3  under  the  new  regulations  affecting 
the  draft 

Third,  that  instructors  in  engineering  and  agriculture  and  other 
technical  courses  in  colleges  be  considered  as  coming  under  class  4. 

These  matters  are  being  considered  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
Your  committee  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  matters  in  this  way 
rather  than  to  suggest  action  by  this  division  at  this  time,  because  what- 
ever action  we  might  take  would  have  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Committee  anyway  before  it  became  the  expressed  will  of  the 
Association  as  such. 

On  motion,  the  action  of  the  committee  was  approved. 

The  committee  on  nominations  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  made 
its  report,  which  was  accepted,  adopted  and  ordered  referred  to  the  general 
session  for  approval  (page  172).* 

On  motion,  the  division  adjourned  tins  die. 


•The  officers  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleire  EnRrlneerlngr  Association  are:  W.  M. 
Rlgga  of  South  Carolina.  President:  O.  V.  P.  Stout  of  Nebraska  and  H.  D.  Board- 
man  of  Maine.  Vice-Presidents;  A.  A.  Potter  of  Kansas,  Secretary -Treasurer:  Exec- 
utive Committee:  the  officers  and  R.  L.  Sackett  of  Pennsylvania.  W.  N.  Gladson 
of  Arkansas  and  G.  A.  Covell  of  Oregron. 
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SECTION  OK  EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK 
ArriKNoox  Semiov,  TcmuT,  Novimkk  14,  1917 

The  station  section  was  called  to  order  at  3  P.  M.  by  the  cbairman. 
Director  R.  S.  Shaw  of  the  Mkhigan  Agricoltural  College. 

Thi  CuAimJCAK.  The  Chair  appoints  as  nominating  committee  Directors 
C.  D.  Woods  of  Maine,  C.  E.  Thome  of  Ohio  and  R,  W.  Thatcher  of 
Minnesota. 

The  ftfht  pai>er,  entitled  "The  Economic  Use  of  Food  Values,"  will  be 
pref»ented  by  Dr.  Graham  Lusk  of  the  Cornell  Medical  School. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  ask  of  the  Association  that  the  article  by 
Dr.  Lusk  be  published  as  a  separate.     (See  page  70.) 

[Dr.  Lusk*8  paper,  being  copyrighted,  is  not  available  for  publication, 
either  In  the  Proceedings  or  as  a  separate.  The  secretary  of  the  section, 
Director  W.  M.  Jardine  of  Kansas,  regrets  the  misunderstanding.]  • 

Thi  CuAiaMAK.  Doctor  Raymond  Pearl  of  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station  will  discuss  the  relationship  of  the  experiment  stations  to  food 
production  and  conservation. 

What  Cak  thk  Stations  Mon  Pa<HrnrABLT  Do  to  iNcmEAsc  the  Efticikxct 

or  Food  Paooucnox  and  Consskvation  in  the  PassEXT 

National  Emkboenct? 

Bt  Ratmond  Pbael 

I  have  chosen  to  discuss  very  briefly  experiment  station  work  in  this 
war  crisis,  not  merely  in  relation  to  the  production  and  consenratioD  of 
food,  but  in  general  from  the  standpoint  of  policy  in  relation  to  the  whole 
matter  of  disarrangement  of  scientific  work  by  the  war. 

I  have  felt  very  strongly  ever  since  I  entered  upon  experiment  station 
work  some  ten  years  ago,  that  the  function  of  the  experiment  station  is, 
or  should  be,  simply  and  solely  scientific  research  on  the  basic  problems 
of  agriculture.  That  is  its  fundamental  purpose  and  object,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  I  believe  that  the  same  general  principle  holds  as  true  in 
time  of  war  and  during  this  present  emergency  as  at  any  other  time. 

We  must,  however,  recognise  that  a  situation  like  the  present  one, 
where  pretty  nearly  everything  in  the  world  is  upside  down,  is  an  extra- 
ordinary one,  and  that  it  is  difficult  for  many  reasons  to  maintain,  pure 
and  unalloyed,  the  above  mentioned  basic  principle  relating  to  experiment 
station  work.  In  the  first  place,  stations  have  experienced  a  considerable 
loss  in  j»epsonnel,  their  men  from  department  heads  to  the  assistants  having 
been  called  away,  by  the  draft  or  otherwise,  for  war  work  of  one  sort  or 
another.  That,  of  course,  injures  continuity  of  the  work.  Then,  further- 
more, the  general  psychological  restlessness  which  is  induced  by  war  con- 
ditions has  made  it  very  difficult  for  one  to  maintain  that  even  temper 
of  mind  which  goes  with  most  successful  research.  When  he  notes 
each  morning  how  far  the  Germans  have  driven  into  Italy,  or  what  the 
Bolsheviki  have  done  the  previous  day,  it  is  not  conducive  to  even  thought, 
or  even  maintenance  of  station  work  at  a  normal  level. 

It  would  seem  that  a  rather  imperative  duty  rests  on  experiment  sta- 
tion workers  right  now  to  take  stock  of  what  they  are  doing,  to  review 
the   station's   activities,   to   see  just  where  they  stand   in   relation    to  the 
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fundamentals  of  station  work  and  the  upseiting  effects  of  the  war  situa- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  the  war  will  last  a  long  time. 
The  supposition,  with  which  various  belligerents  and  others  have  from  time 
to  time  deluded  themselves,  that  the  war  was  shortly  coming  to  an  end, 
has  failed  to  materialize.  Station  workers  must  needs  look  the  probability 
squarely  in  its  face  and  must  realise  that  all  the  factors  which  tend  toward 
the  disarrangement  of  scientific  work  will  grow  more  pronounced  with  the 
prolongation  of  the  war.  Hence  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  duty  is  to 
make  certain  of  the  continuation  of  what  we  may  call  the  fundamental 
and  permanent  station  projects;  projects  on  which  much  work  has  been 
done,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  real  effect  on  agricultural  science  in  the 
long  run  depends  on  the  continuation  of  the  work — I  refer  to  projects  in 
which  the  permanent  carrying  on  of  the  work  over  a  long  period  of  years 
is  fundamental  to  success.  The  chief  criticism  of  American  experimenta- 
tion from  the  scientific  standpoint  that  has  been  made  by  European  work- 
ers has  been  of  its  shiftiness,  its  inpermanence.  Somebody  will  start  a 
nutrition  experiment,  say,  and  it  will  progress  famously  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  then,  owing  to  some  untoward  circumstance,  it  will  be  discon- 
tinued before  results  of  real  permanent  or  fundamental  value  have  been 
secured.  Now  this  war  situation  greatly  increases  the  danger  of  abortive 
effort,  and  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
our  stations  should  guard  against  this  danger. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is  that  all  ephemeral  demonstration 
work  now  being  carried  on  by  the  stations  which  does  not  directly  relate 
to  war  problems  should  be  stopped.  If  a  station  is  going  to  do  any  piece 
of  ephemeral  work,  which  makes  no  permanent  contribution  to  the  up- 
building of  agriculture  in  a  time  like  this,  let  it  be  directly  related  to  war 
conditions  or  else  let  it  die  its  death.  Whatever  residue  of  human  energies 
and  of  station  funds  may  be  available,  after  the  permanent,  solid  work, 
which  is  calculated  to  make  a  lasting  contribution  to  agricultural  science, 
has  been  provided  for,  should  now  be  directed  towards  the  solution  of 
special  war  problems.  There  are  many  such.  If  any  station  is  in  doubt 
as  to  what  and  where  they  are,  there  are  plenty  of  people  here  in  Wash- 
ington who  would  be  delighted  to  introduce  them  to  problems,  concerning 
which  those  of  us  who  are  charged  with  one  or  another  phase  of  direct 
war  work  want  information  and  want  it  badly  and  quickly.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  scientific  research  is  amenable  to  a  good  many  of  the 
same  sort  of  laws  as  are  other  kinds  of  activities.  There  are  certain  prob- 
lems on  which  one  can  get  the  same  results  in  either  of  two  ways;  either 
you  can  put  one  man  on  it  and  give  him  lots  of  time,  or  you  can  put  20 
men  on  it  and  get  the  same  results  in  something  approaching  one-twentieth 
of  that  time.  I  do  not  say  that  all  scientific  research  work  falls  in  such 
a  category,  but  I  am  saying  that  certain  problems  do  and  that  if  you 
multiply  the  number  of  men  you  jcan  get  results  on  those  problems  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men  who  go  at  it  in  cooperation.  It  is  just 
along  that  line  that  we  have  tried,  through  the  National  Research  Ck)uncil, 
and  especially  its  committee  on  agriculture,  quickly  to  bring  about  certain 
desired  results  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  war  work.  That  com- 
mittee is  made  up  of  station  men  and  department  men  in  equal  numbers 
and  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  independent  scientific  investigators, 
connected  neither  with  the  stations  nor  the  Department.  That  committee, 
by  meetings  and  correspondence,  has  agreed  on  a  limited  number  of  prob- 
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lems,  OB  which  in  tliis  Dational  emergency  it  is  extremely  desirable  qnicklr 
'to  secure  results.  Through  the  coomiittee  we  have  arranged  oooperatioa 
among  a  number  of  stations  and  the  Department,  with  results  which  promise 
within  a  short  time  to  yield  desirable  results.  If  there  should  be  no  con- 
crete results  whatsoever  directly  bearing  upon  war  problems,  I  think  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  National  Research  Council  would  hare 
more  than  Justified  itself  in  having  brought  about  an  active  cooperation 
between  the  Department,  the  experiment  stations,  and  outside  workers,  and 
in  its  development  of  a  wholly  different  spirit  among  these  interests  than 
anything  I  have  seen  hitherto.  I  think  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
National  Research  Council  will  carry  that  work  of  cooperation  much 
further,  and  that  when  peace  comes  again  it  will  be  possible  to  attain 
results  in  a  broad  way  in  American  agricultural  science  that  could  not 
have  been  attained,  at  least  not  for  a  long  thne,  by  any  other  agency. 

So  much  for  the  general  side  of  the  matter  of  the  direct  war  work 
of  the  experiment  stations.  To  turn  to  a  more  specific  phase  of  the 
matter,  namely,  the  relation  of  experiment  stations  to  the  food  situation, 
as  perhaps  easily  visualised  through  the  Food  Administration,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  experiment  stations  of  the  country  ought  to  be  more  reliable 
sources  of  information  regarding  the  agricultural  conditions  in  their  own 
States  than  any  other  in  existence.  I  started  out  on  tliat  assumption  and 
endeavored  to  collect  information  that  was  not  in  existence  elsewhere,  and 
which  it  was  important  we  should  possess  promptly.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
me  to  discover  that  on  the  whole  the  experiment  stations  fell  lamentably 
short  of  being  acquainted  with  the  agricultural  conditions  in  their  own 
States. 

Now,  as  a  suggestion  for  strictly  emergency  war  work — not  the  sort 
of  thing  which  I  would  for  a  moment  urge  that  an  experiment  station  do 
as  a  part  of  its  permanent  work,  but  as  a  thing  that  it  might  very  help- 
fully do  right  now — a  little  census  taking  might  be  worth  while,  which 
would  put  the  stations  in  the  possession  of  at  least  some  of  the  basic  facts 
regarding  the  agriculture  in  their  own  States.  I  believe  no  station  would 
find  such  information  superfluous  for  its  own  direct  purposes;  on  the 
contrary 'it  would  find  it  highly  useful.  If  the  stations  would  interest 
themselves  in  getting  such  information  it  would  have  an  enhanced  value,  I 
believe,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  could  depend  on  its  being  scientifically 
accurate. 

Another  line  of  work  which  the  stations  must  talce  up  shortly,  along 
with  all  the  other  agencies,  looks  toward  the  stimulation  of  production. 
The  task  of  feeding  ourselves,  our  Allies,  and  various  scattering  countries 
of  the  world,  which  have  for  a  long  time  depended  upon  the  United  States 
for  a  certain  portion  of  their  food,  is  a  stupendous  one,  and  one  that  is 
going  to  require  every  ounce  of  effort  which  can  be  put  forth  in  this 
country  by  every  available  agency.  I  believe  that  the  station's  function 
in  the  campaign  for  the  stimulation  of  production  which  is  now  beginning, 
and  will  continue  with  increasing  volume,  should  be  that  of  a  critical  guide. 
Having  regard  to  the  local  conditions  in  each  State  the  station  director 
and  staff  should  be  in  a  position  critically  to  advise  and  guide  tlwit 
stimulated  production  campaign,  M'hich  will  be  directly  operated  by  exten- 
sion workers,  better  than  any  other  agency.  In  other  words,  the  stations 
should  be  the  guides  and  critics  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  their 
people  from  making  mistakes  in  the  hurry-up  of  production. 
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The  stations  might  well,  as  a  war  emergency  measure,  overhaul  their 
published  reports  and  bulletins  from  their  beginning,  and  reissue  in  an 
abbreviated  and  digested  form  such  information  as  would  be  likely  to  be 
of  use  in  the  present  emergency.  I  am  led  to  make  the  suggestion  for 
the  reason  that  as  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  National 
Research  Council  tliere  have  come  to  me  from  several  station  directors 
and  workers  suggestions  of  lines  of  effort  that  might  be  undertaken  as 
war  emergency  measures,  which  I  happen  to  know  have  already  been 
undertaken  by  stations  and  carefully  worked  out  from  10  to  25  years  ago. 
The  material  is  in  existence  but  it  has  been  forgotten  in  the  fury  of  print- 
ing which  has  seised  upon  the  American  people.  We  get  things  out  so  fast 
today  that  we  forget  the  things  we  printed  day  before  yesterday.  Everybody 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  study  experiment  station  literature  knows 
that  it  contains  a  vast  piass  of  information,  much  of  which  if  brought  out 
now  in  brief  form  would  be  just  what  is  needed  in  connection  with  many 
of  these  emergency  war  problems  dealing  with  agriculture,  l^t  me  offer 
a  specific  example  of  that  point  which  has  come  up  in  connection  with  the 
Food  Administration.  Some  months  ago  the  British  Food  Administration 
asked  Mr.  Hoover  to  place  at  once  a  force  of  trained  investigators  on  the 
problem  of  whole  wheat  bread,  made  from  iiour  of  100  percent  extraction, 
as  compared  with  straight  flour  bread  of,  say,  71  or  72  percent  extraction. 
By  experience  in  the  war  zone  it  has  been  found  that  ordinary  wheat  bread 
was  better  than  whole  wheat  bread,  but  the  English  have  had  to  meet  a 
great  publicity  campaign,  skillfully  engineered  by  advocates  of  whole  wheat 
bread,  and  they  wanted  scientific  data  to  use  in  that  campaign;  and  they 
wanted  us  to  set  somebody  to  work  at  the  problem.  Now  the  Maine  and 
Minnesota  Stations  long  ago  carried  on  comprehensive  experiments  on 
this  very  matter  and  secure^l  perfectly  consistent  and  clean-cut  results, 
the  validity  of  which  has  nev.*r  been  questioned,  and  shorter  trials  have 
since  been  made  in  which  ess;'ntially  similar  results  have  been  secured. 
These  results  are  buried  in  the  oarly  volumes  of  the  reports  of  the  Maine 
and  of  the  Minnesota  Stations.  iXut  they  are  matters  which  are  of  direct 
and  immediate  valu^  today  in  connection  with  an  emergency  war  problem. 
They  are  buried  so  deeply  that  almost  everyone  has  forgotten  about  them, 
that  is  to  say  almost  everyone  who  does  not  happen  to  have  been  working 
in  the  field  of  nutrition.  One  need  not  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  circula- 
tion of  experiment  station  reports  and  bulletins  in  European  scientific 
libraries  falls  very  short  indeed  of  what  it  should  be  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  scientific  investigator  who  wants  to  get  his  results  in  the  hands  of 
workers  in  the  same  fields.  This  concrete  example  is  but  an  earnest  of 
what  I  believe  would  result  if  all  the  stations  should  go  through  the  files 
of  their  own  publications  and  choose  what  portion,  from  their  own  point 
of  view,  looks  as  though  it  might  be  useful  information  to  place  before 
the  people  at  this  time. 

To  recapitulate,  my  first  point  is  that  as  station  workers  we  must 
face  the  situation  that  the  war  is  likely  to  last  for  a  long  time,  and  should 
make  our  plans  and  shape  our  work  accordingly.  My  second  point  is  that 
if  the  war  does  last  for  a  long  time  all  activities,  scientific  and  otherwise, 
will  be  measured  in  terms  of  their  usefulness  in  relation  to  war.  We  may 
not  like  it,  but  that  is  what  will  happen.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  experi- 
ment station  director  so  to  plan  the  work  of  his  station  as  best  to  meet 
this  test  of  emergency  usefulness,  and  at  the  same  time  conserve  those 
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fundamental  inTestigatkms  in  progress,  on  which  all  advance  in  agricul- 
tural knowledge  is  based. 

Thi  Chaoimak.  Director  E.  W.  Allen,  chief  of  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  in  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  continne  the 
discussion. 

What  Cak  thi  Stations  Most  Pbopitablt  Do  to  Ixceease  the  Efficikxct 

OF  Food  Peoduction  akd  Coxsbevatiox  ix  thi  Piesext 

Natioxal  Emkiobxct? 

By  E.  W.  Allkx 

The  question  of  what  the  experiment  stations  can  and  should  do  to  help 
agriculture  in  a  direct  way  at  this  time  has  been  a  prominent  one  in  tlie 
past  few  months  and  has  probably  stirred  every'  station  worker.  It  is 
natural  that  every  station  and  practically  every  individual  worker  in  it 
should  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  help  to  take  a  real  tangible  part  in  the 
country's  big  job.  Certainly  it  is  no  time  for  *%usine8s  as  usoaL"  Our 
highest  duty  is  to  help  win  the  war.  The  stations  have  so  generally  thrown 
themselves  into  the  situation  and  often  assumed  such  large  functions  of 
leadership  and  special  service  that  suggestion  is  difficult  without  seeming 
to  overlook  the  response  already  made.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  some  individuals  as  to  how  far  the  condition  warrants  a 
departure  from  established  ideals. 

Those  in  position  to  know  make  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  tliat 
the  European  food  situation  is  serious.  They  evidently  feel  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  and  that  this  country  will  need  to  continue  to 
feed  the  allies  in  large  measure  for  another  year  at  least.  This  will  be 
a  supreme  test  of  American  agriculture,  working  under  unusual  handicaps. 
It  will  make  it  necessary  to  redouble  our  efforts  in  food  production  and 
economy.  The  producing  power  of  the  man  and  of  the  acre  will  need  to 
be  increased  by  every  feasible  means,  and  this  will  call  for  stimulation  and 
aid  to  producers  large  and  small,  and  the  application  of  the  best  knowledge^ 
foresight  and  skill  available. 

Naturally,  therefore,  this  involves  the  experiment  stations  and  places 
a  responsibility  upon  them  which  will  be  felt  to  be  paramount.  Evidently 
the  stations  must  view  the  situation  intelligently  and  sympathetically  and 
bend  their  energies  to  relieve  it  in  every  reasonable  way. 

While  the  stations  are  primarily  institutions  for  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  no  one  would  desire  to  see  them  even  temporarily  abandon  their  char- 
acter as  original  sources  of  tried  and  tested  information,  the  emergency 
presents  special  reason  for  some  degree  of  temporary  adaptation  and  less 
rigid  adherence  to  strict  limitations  and  the  pursuit  of  established  projects 
than  under  normal  conditions.  The  immediate  needs  and  conditions  are  a 
sufficient  argument  for  conforming  the  stations'  activities  in  a  way  to  best 
meet  the  requirements.  The  country  will  expect  it  This  may  be  done 
without  abandoning  the  true  character  of  these  institutions. 

One  of  the  first  measures,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done,  might  well 
be  the  declaration  of  a  policy  which  will  make  clear  to  all  the  workers 
that  the  emergency  condition  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  station's  activity, 
that  it  may  involve  some  changes  and  will  need  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  all.  The  station  as  an  organization  must  be  put  on  the  alert  and  made 
fully  alive  to  service  which  will  count  in  the  coming  year's  campaign.    This 
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will  suggest  conferences  of  the  station  council  and  more  studied  effort  in 
bringing  the  station  actively  into  the  emergency  campaign.  In  many 
places  this  step  has  been  taken,  informally  at  least,  but  in  others  the  effort 
is  not  organized  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  staff  have  been  little  affected 
by  it.  Possibly  there  has  been  some  hesitation  to  modify  established 
projects  and  the  class  of  activity  because  of  the  federal  source  of  a  part 
of  the  station  funds.  If  so,  it  may  be  said  that  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in 
time  of  emergency  are  above  ordinary  considerations,  and  there  seems  no 
valid  reason  why  rigid  standards  and  established  routine  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  temporary  adaptation  which  will  enable  the  stations  to  meet 
their  highest  usefulness.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fundamental 
questions  connected  with  meeting  the  present  demand  on  American  agricul- 
ture furnish  for  the  time  being  the  special  problems  and  the  most  natural 
line  of  activity  of  the  American  stations.  Many  of  these  are  relatively 
elementary,  and  to  a  certain  extent  local,  some  of  them  verging  on  ex- 
perimental demonstrations  due  to  the  present  abnormal  conditions. 

In  meeting  the  situation  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  station  workers 
should  step  out  of  their  character  as  experts  in  agricultural  science  and 
its  interpretation.  They  will  usually  be  more  useful  in  that  capacity  than 
if  they  attempted  to  take  the  place  of  extension  workers.  They  need  espe- 
cially to  adapt  their  attitude  and  their  vision  toward  the  work  at  hand, 
so  that  they  will  think  and  observe  outside  the  field  of  investigation  and 
be  alert  to  realize  the  full  measure  of  their  opportunity.  Experts  in 
various  branches  of  science  and  theory  may  need  to  consMer  even  more 
than  usual  the  practical  conditions  prevailing  and  the  practical  aspects  of 
their  work  and  results. 

Manifestly  the  first  obligation  lies  in  the  direction  of  making  the  in- 
formation which  the  stations  have  in  hand  readily  available  to  the  farmers 
and  their  immediate  advisers.  Some  of  this  is  already  published  in  tech- 
nical form,  a  considerable  amount  is  unpublished  and  some  again  has  not 
been  reduced  to  practical  form  because  further  results  were  awaited.  The 
stations  may  wisely  take  account  of  stock  to  determine  what  they  have  in 
the  way  of  unpublished  data  or  unapplied  results  which  are  applicable 
now  and  may  be  employed  in  an  advisory  way.  The  amount  is  surprisingly 
large.  If  every  station  worker  were  encouraged  to  examine  his  technical 
studies  and  experiments  with  a  view  to  deriving  their  practical  results  and 
working  out  their  application  in  farm  practice,  the  result  would  be  many 
important  additions.  The  present  is  a  time  for  a  great  harvest  of  station 
results.  It  gives  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  putting  these  into 
practice,  since  the  suggestions  growing  out  of  them  meet  with  an  unusual 
ready  acceptation. 

The  first  and  most  important  duty  of  the  stations,  therefore,  is  to  see 
to  it  that  the  information  they  have  acquired,  as  far  as  it  has  a  practical 
and  present-time  importance,  is  put  into  practice.  This  may  frequently 
call  for  tests  of  these  results  which  will  make  them  applicable  to  these 
conditions. 

In  the  second  place  it  seems  of  the  highest  importance  that  very  close 
and  sympathetic  relations  should  be  maintained  with  the  extension  service. 
This  has  not  prevailed  uniformly  in  the  past  The  gap  between  the  station 
and  the  extension  organization  has  been  too  wide  and  the  relations  between 
the  respective  forces  often  have  not  been  intimate.  This  does  not  make 
for  efficiency.     It  weakens  both  services. 
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It  is  the  glorj  of  the  stations  and  the  Department  of  Agricolttire  that 
they  have  in  snch  large  measure  accumulated  the  information  which  is  now 
forming  the  basis  of  emergency  teaching.  It  is  to  their  glory,  too,  that  so 
much  of  it  is  Imown  and  effectively  employed,  for  they  have  been  large 
agencies  in  this  dissemination.  But  the  broad  dissemination  among  the 
people  now  belongs  primarily  to  the  extension  department,  after  the  in- 
formation has  been  set  free. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  experiment  stations,  espe- 
cially in  time  of  crisis,  to  sec  to  it  that  their  results  are  adequately  ex- 
tended to  the  people.  This  does  not  mean  that  station  men  are  to  carry  the 
results  themselves  in  any  regular  way  or  serve  as  extension  specialists,  but 
it  implies  working  in  very  close  contact  with  extension  agencies,  interpreting 
the  results  of  station  work  to  them,  maintaining  a  contact  with  the  farm- 
ing people  through  them,  keeping  advised  of  the  special  needs  of  the  time 
and  supplying  the  answer. 

There  is  an  interdependence  between  these  two  agencies.  While  sepa- 
rate in  organisation,  they  are  not  independent  of  each  other  but  for  the 
highest  results  at  such  a  time  as  this  they  are  mutually  dependent  upon 
one  another.  They  can  111  afford  to  work  independently.  Everything 
points  to  the  necessity  of  concentrating  our  eff'orts.  The  two  agencies 
need  to  advise  and  counsel  together.  The  stations  can  guide  and  sustain 
this  army  of  busy  agents,  answer  the  questions  which  come  to  them  in  their 
every-day  experience  and  make  their  teaching  doubly  sure.  Just  as  in 
normal  times  they  are  to  replace  tradition  and  opinion  by  reason,  and  uncer- 
tainty by  hard  facts,  so  now  they  will  need  to  furnish  much  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  procedure  to  guide  the  farmer  and  his  advisers. 

The  stations'  experts  should  also  be  in  position  to  help  in  planning 
the  extension  campaigns  and  the  programs  for  larger  production.  This 
is  an  unusual  form  of  activity,  but  the  times  are  unusual.  Teachings  and 
plans  should  be  safe  and  sane  and  all  the  counsel  possible  is  needed.  The 
suggestions  and  advice  to  be  offered  to  the  farmers  ought  to  be  tested  in 
the  crucible  of  the  stations'  expert  knowledge,  and  should  be  considered 
broadly  as  to  their  effect  and  in  relation  to  the  economic  and  other  con- 
ditions of  the  time.  The  station  should  be  at  the  council  table  when  the 
agricultural  needs  are  being  considered  and  the  plans  and  campaigns  are 
being  worked  out.    This  has  not  always  been  the  case. 

Again,  we  can  hardly  avoid  some  revision  of  the  station's  program  of 
work.  This  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  special  demands  upon  it,  because 
of  lack  of  funds  and  loss  of  men.  Almost  inevitably  the  stations  will  be 
placed  more  or  less  upon  a  war-time  basis.  Hence  it  may  well  be  a  time 
for  a  careful  review  of  the  station  activities  with  a  view  to  eliminating  or 
postponing  certain  projects  which  are  not  pressing,  bringing  others  to  a 
point  where  they  can  be  placed  on  the  inactive  list  without  detriment  or 
giving  them  a  more  immediate  practical  trend,  or,  again,  singling  out  such 
ns  from  their  nature  are  so  timely  that  they  should  be  pushed  vigorously; 
in  other  words,  directing  the  station's  activity  to  live  subjects.  This  has 
been  done  at  some  of  the  stations,  with  the  result  that  their  work  has  been 
reshaped  to  lay  emphasis  on  emergency  topics  and  allow  more  time  for 
special  expert  service. 

Such  a  course^  will  require  careful  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
special  requirements  of  established  lines  and  projects.  Violent  and  sweep- 
ing changes  are  hot  to  be  advised.     No  one  would  wish  to  see  svstems  of 
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plat  experiments  abandoned,  or  long-time  breeding  studies  interrupted,  or 
investigations  disturbed  for  which  special  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
form  of  herds,  flocks,  orchards  or  other  living  collections.  But  there  are 
other  lines  where  interruption  would  be  less  serious.  Some  things  are 
more  important  now  than  others;  some  can  be  more  easily  deferred  than 
others.  Most  of  the  stations  have  more  lines  than  they  can  carry  readily, 
so  that  some  selection  is  necessary  if  added  duties  of  a  special  nature  are 
to  be  taken  on.    • 

The  study  of  fundamentals  for  themselves  which  have  no  particular 
present  application  to  agriculture  may  often  give  way  to  those  likelj  to  be 
of  direct  benefit.  An  examination  of  the  existing  program  by  a  council  of 
all  the  workers  would  enable  a  conservative  revision  under  which  special 
emphasis  would  be  laid  on  timely  projects  and  the  practical  aspects  of 
others  developed.  Furthermore,  in  deciding  upon  new  lines  or  projects, 
their  suitability  at  this  time  evidently  ought  to  receive  special  consideration. 

Without  attempting  any  extensive  catalog  of  lines  which  seem  espe- 
cially profitable,  a  few  suggestions  may  be  ventured  by  way  of  illustration. 
In  time  of  demand  for  maximum  production  and  of  shortage  of  usual  sup- 
plies of  feed,  fertilizers,  etc.,  the  determination  of  the  limiting  factors 
of  production  and  economy  of  supplies  assumes  unusual  importance.  Potash 
had  been  thought  to  be  an  important  factor  for  certain  crops  and  on 
certain  types  of  soils,  but  three  years  have  shown  it  to  be  less  generally 
important  than  supposed,  and  that  in  some  cases  it  is  not  limiting  or 
serious  factor.  In  other  cases  it  is  highly  essential  to  yield  and  quality 
and  in  such  cases  the  minimum  requirement  is  an  important  point  to  deter- 
mine. Nitrogen  is  the  factor  which  limits  production  in  other  instances 
and  hence  the  practical  means  of  supplying  it,  making  it  readily  available 
and  conserving  it  are  live  questions. 

Transportation  companies  experience  enormous  losses  of  food  products, 
especially  perishables,  in  transit.  Some  of  them  have  attempted  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  investigators  to  determine  the  causes  and  the  conditions  for 
avoiding  them.  This  is  a  good  war-time  problem  in  food  conservation. 
Representatives  of  cold  storage  plants  report  excessive  losses  of  many 
food  products  in  storage,  especially  eggs  and  poultry.  The  factors  which 
contribute  to  or  are  responsible  for  this  are  not  fully  known.  AH  will 
agree  that  they  ought  to  be  known  at  this  time. 

Greater  economy  in  meat  production  through  a  larger  use  of  those 
products  which  are  not  suited  for  human  food  seems  an  important  present 
problem.  It  is  a  many-sided  one,  involving  systems  of  farming  and  farm 
management.  Evidently  It  is  not  one  to  be  solved  by  desultory,  haphazard 
work.  It  is  too  large  a  task  for  a  single  institution.  It  is  especially  a 
problem  calling  for  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  number 
of  institutions.  The  same  need  and  opportunity  are  presented  by  the  dairy 
industry,  where  the  continuance  of  production  of  milk  on  an  economical 
basis  is  recognized  as  of  paramount  importance. 

In  the  midst  of  a  shortage  of  needed  fertilizers  there  is  still  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  fertility  in  the  improper  handling  of  barnyard  manure. 
This  is  said  to  be  due  to  lack  of  heed  rather  than  lack  of  information. 
But  change  has  been  effected  in  other  lines  far  more  radical  than  the 
proper  saving  and  use  of  manure;  and  it  is  admitted,  furthermore,  that 
onr  knowledge  regarding  this  material  and  its  most  economical  handling 
and  use  to  secure  the  largest  effect  still  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired. 
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With  the  shortage  of  the  usual  supplies  and  necessity  for  economising 
products  which  can  be  used  for  human  food,  a  variety  of  new  materials 
or  substitutes  are  being  suggested  or  placed  on  the  market — new  sources 
of  feed  only  sparingly  used  heretofore,  such  as  soy-bean  products,  peanut 
meal,  velvet  bean  meal,  sunflower  silage,  etc,  and  new  forms  of  fertilizing 
materials  such  as  soft  phosphate,  potash-carrying  materials,  etc  These 
will  need  to  be  given  experimental  trial  before  the  stations  can  speak 
definitely  as  to  their  value  and  best  use.  There  will  also  be  the  search  for 
new  sources,  and  this  may  likely  need  to  be  extended  to  products  for  human 
food.  The  soy  bean,  for  example,  has  been  quite  widely  recommended  for 
human  food,  but  there  is  little  work  on  the  place  of  its  products  for  this 
purpose  or  the  use  of  such  material  as  soy-bean  meal  in  bread  making. 
The  conservation  of  food  is  quite  largely  empiricaL  For  example,  the 
bacteriology  of  canning  methods  offers  opportunity  for  thorough  study, 
which  should  be  highly  profitable. 

It  would  seem  advisable  also  for  the  stations  to  extend  their  studies 
into  various  parts  of  the  State  where  the  problems  lie.  Already  they  are 
paying  special  attention  to  the  appearance  or  outbreaks  of  insect  pests  and 
diseases  and  exercising  unusual  vigilance  to  reduce  loss  from  this  cause 
The  county  agents  can  aid  in  this  by  keeping  a  watchful  eye  and  directing 
the  station's  attention  to  places  where  its  help  is  needed. 

In  its  varied  activities  the  unity  and  identity  of  the  station  organisa- 
tion ought  to  be  preserved.  It  is  a  time  for  uniting  forces,  those  within 
itself  as  well  as  outside,  and  for  bringing  the  staff  together  for  council 
meetings  to  consider  and  plan  profitable  lines  of  action. 

Various  plans  are  being  made,  to  which  Dr.  Pearl  has  referred,  for 
studies  in  which  the  stations  will  be  asked  to  participate  It  is  hoped  that 
provision  may  be  made  for  this  in  the  revision  of  the  stations'  programs, 
so  that  they  may  be  in  position  to  take  part  in  some  of  these  special 
studies.  There  would  not  seem  to  be  reason  for  hesitating  to  undertake 
some  lines  of  investigation  which  will  require  considerable  time  to  com- 
plete. The  time  element  is  Important  In  many  of  the  measures,  but  un- 
fortunately the  outlook  indicates  that  there  will  be  ample  time  for  in- 
vestigation which  can  not  be  completed  within  the  year.  The  main  thing 
is  that  it  should  be  upon  live  topics  and  aim  at  direct  application.  More- 
over, the  stations  will  need  to  look  ahead,  as  well  as  to  the  immediate 
future,  and  anticipate  as  far  as  possible  the  aid  that  will  be  needed  later, 
even  after  the  war. 

The  occasion  offers  unusual  opportunity  for  cooperation  and  coordinn- 
tion.  No  single  station  can  hope  to  cover  the  whole  field,  hence  there  is 
need  to  economize  the  efforts  of  aU  by  avoiding  needless  duplication  and 
by  working  together  on  experiments  where  a  variety  of  conditions  and  a 
considerable  body  of  data  are  essential.  One  of  the  advantages  of  co- 
operative study  is  the  avoidance  of  danger  from  generalizing  too  broadly 
from  experiments  at  a  single  station.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  view 
many  of  the  questions  which  are  studied  and  interpreted  from  a  local  or 
provincial  standpoint.  Cooperative  experiments  which  give  a  broad  test 
under  a  variety  of  well  defined  conditions  enable  the  variables  to  be  reduced 
and  differences  more  readily  traced  out.  Such  experiments  eliminate  the 
individual  bias,  and  mlnimuEC  individualism  and  provincialism  in  their 
interpretation. 

Finally,  from  their  broad  study  of  the  entire  situation,  the  stations 
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may  be  in  position  to  suggest  plans  and  to  anticipate  needs  which  will 
arise,  or  to  institute  movements  to  meet  conditions  and  minimize  their 
effects.  As  experts  and  students,  they  may  profitably  take  a  far  view  and 
use  their  forces  to  help  the  country  meet  the  unusual  situation. 

In  my  judgment,  therefore,  the  experiment  stations  can  be  of  the 
greatest  service  at  this  time  by  continuing  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  ex- 
perts in  agricultural  science  and  its  interpretation,  by  supplying  tested  and 
reliable  information  and  making  this  available  and  applicable,  by  expert 
study  of  the  general  situation  In  its  relation  to  agricultural  production, 
by  supplying  counsel  and  formulating  broad  plans  and  policies,  by  being 
alert  to  detect  and  act  upon  the  present  necessities  and  by  exercising  fore- 
sight in  preparing  for  post-bellum  conditions.    They  can  do  this: 

(1)  By  letting  their  work  be  known — by  seeing  to  it  that  it  is  written 
up  and  published  promptly. 

(3)  By  maintaining  unusually  close  relations  with  the  publicity  and 
teaching  agencies,  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  extension  and  other  forces 
in  helping  and  protecting  the  producer. 

(3)  By  a  revision  of  their  project  programs,  selecting  for  special 
attention  those  having  an  emergency  or  present  importance  and  by  adapting 
others  so  as  to  take  account  of  the  changed  conditions  resulting  from  the 
war. 

(4)  By  working  close  to  the  ground,  reaching  out  into  the  State  and 
maintaining  an  unusually  close  contact  with  the  actual  conditions  of  pro- 
duction. 

(5)  By  inaugurating,  to  a  limited  extent  naturally,  new  investigations 
having  war-time  and   post-bellum   significance. 

(6)  By  working  close  together,  either  in  cooperation  or  with  mutual 
understanding,  and  at  least  with  full  recognition  of  other  similar  worlc,  in 
order  that  greater  security  may  be  attained  and  time  economized. 

K  A.  BnaNETT.  Do  I  understand  that  men  engaged  on  technical 
projects  whose  salaries  are  paid  from  funds  which  are  severely  restricted, 
can  be  used  under  the  present  circumstances  in  part  for  general  outside 
work,  that  such  a  procedure  would  be  considered  legitimate,  that  no  ques- 
tion would  be  raised  as  to  the  strict  usage  of  their  time  on  station  projects? 

E.  W.  Allek.  It  would  depend  upon  the  character  of  their  work. 
My  feeling  is  that  station  men  should  confine  themselves  to  their  regular 
field  and  that  in  expository  matters  they  should  deal  primarily  with  exten- 
sion people  who  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  people. 

The  Chadimak.  What  can  you  say  as  to  project  revision  or  adapta- 
tion in  the  present  juncture?  How  far  can  an  experiment  station  official 
go? 

£.  W.  Allen.  No  sudden  change  should  be  permitted  which  will  be 
likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  well  established  work  which  has  been  in 
hand  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Obviously,  much  research  work  is 
of  a  character  which  would  suffer  seriously  if  interfered  with,  particularly 
where  facilities  have  been  gathered  which  either  must  be  maintained  at 
considerable  expense  or  be  abandoned.  However,  it  should  be  said  that  a 
careful  revision  of  a  station's  lines  of  projects  may  result  in  the  discovery 
of  certain  enterprises  which  have  reached  a  pK)int  where  either  they  may 
be  partially  reshaped  so  as  to  give  them  a  somewhat  more  immediateprac- 
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tical  signiflcancr,  or  brought  to  a  point  where  temporarily  they  can  be  laid 
aside  without  detriment,  in  which  event  otiiers  might  be  instituted  which 
would  possess  a  more  immediate  bearing  at  this  time;  all  this  witlioat  im- 
pairing the  scientific  character  of  the  work.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize  on 
such  a  proposition. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  some  lines  of  station  work  are  of 
more  importance  to  present  day  agriculture  than  are  others.  A  director, 
with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  his  staff,  may  be  able  so  to  sift  his  projects 
as  to  afford  relief  and  to  enable  the  taking  on  of  new  and  valuable  lines. 

Many  station  investigations  have  been  under  way  for  a  long  time  which 
do  not  seem  likely  to  furnish  very  definite  results  in  the  near  future.  These 
might  be  temporarily  laid  aside  without  serious  detriment  and  perhaps 
without  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  investigator. 

J.  G.  LiPMAX.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  stations  to  furnish  information ;  but  they  are  confronted  by  this  serious 
difficulty,  either  that  there  is  no  information  available  to  them,  or  else  they 
are  unable  to  induce  the  extension  specialists  or  county  agents  to  take 
time  enough  to  study  carefully  and  cautiously  the  station  work  that  has 
been  done  and  to  advise  the  farmers  accordingly.  It  is  largely  a  question 
of  time  limitation  with  some  of  the  agents  and  other  specialists  that  are 
carrying  heavy  burdens. 

Several  New  Jersey  farmers  have  written  me  asking  when  the  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  import  nitrate  and  when  it  would  be  available.  I  could 
give  them  no  information.  There  was  none  to  be  had.  They  have  written 
as  to  the  distribution  of  certain  seed.  I  am  not  able  to  give  them  that 
information.  The  stations  are  not  in  position  to  advise  farmers  as  to  wh^t 
fertilizers  will  be  available  next  spring,  although  farmers  want  such  in- 
formation. They  cannot  advise  them  as  to  the  condition  of  the  transporta- 
tion facilities,  a  most  important  matter,  or  as  to  the  output  of  agricultural 
implements,  or  when  they  may  reasonably  expect  deliveries.  The  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  is  that  our  hands  should  be  strengthened,  that  available 
information  should  be  given  us.  Furthermore,  attempts  should  be  made 
to  induce  extension  departments  to  place  available  information  on  a 
more  exact  basis,  so  that  farmers  may  be  more  carefully  advised.  In  the 
one  case  it  is  a  question  of  lack  of  information ;  in  the  other  it  is  a  question 
of  organization,  of  making  information  available  in  the  different  localities 
of  the  State. 

We  are  asked  to  do  our  part  In  stimulating  production.  Now,  we  all 
understand  that  the  volume  of  production  can  be  stimulated  by  increasing 
either  the  acreage  or  the  acre-yields.  The  acreage  increment  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  question  of  labor,  which  it  would  perhaps  be  hardly  worth  whUe 
for  me  to  discuss  at  this  time.  The  acre-yield  increment  is  not  only  to 
some  extent  a  question  of  labor  but  also  of  supplies,  as,  for  instance,  ade- 
quate supplies  of  seed  of  a  certain  type,  or  of  lime,  barnyard  manure,  or 
fertilizers.  And,  of  course,  the  question  of  profits  enters.  But  labor  is 
one  of  the  large  limiting  factors  in  production.  In  the  States  in  which  acre- 
yields  may  be  augmented  by  an  increased  use  of  lime  or  fertilizers,  effort 
should  l>e  made  to  bring  about  this  result  because  larger  profits  are  likely 
to  be  secured  without  corresponding  increases  in  labor. 

The  nominating  committee  made  its  report,  which  was  accepted, 
adopted  and  referred  to  the  general  session  for  approval  (see  page  179). 

On  motion,  the  section  adjourned  Hm  die. 
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SECTION  ON  EXTENSION  WORK 

Aftekkoon  Session,  TmesDAT,  Novebcbbe  14,  1917. 

The  section  was  called  to  order  at  9  P.  M.  by  the  chainnan.  Director 
R.  K.  Bliss  of  the  Iowa  State  College. 

The  Chaibmak.  The  Chair  appoints  as  the  committee  on  resolutions. 
Directors  W.  D.  Hurd  of  Massachusetts,  W.  C.  Lassiter  of  Arkansas  and 
J.  M.  Jones  of  Virginia;  on  the  committee  on  nominations,  Directors  M.  S. 
McDowell  of  Pennsylvania,  R.  J.  Baldwin  of  Michigan  and  J.  A.  Wilson 
of  Oklahoma. 

The  success  of  the  extension  departments  in  carrying  out  the  govern- 
ment program  depends  largely  upon  their  ability  to  coordinate  and  unify 
the  work  of  the  various  public  and  private  patriotic  organisations  and 
individuals  in  their  several  States  so  that  there  will  be  no  overlapping  of 
effort  Your  program  committee  felt  that  this  matter  of  unification  of 
activities  and  direction  of  energy  along  productive  lines  was  well  worth 
discussing  this  afternoon.  President  R.  A.  Pearson,  whom  the  Iowa  State 
College  has  temporarily  loaned  to  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  act  as  Assistant  Secretary,  will  discuss  the  subject  of  "Cooperation  of 
the  Extension  Service  with  State  Councils  of  Defense  and  other  Public  and 
Private  Organizations." 

COOPESATIOX  OF  THE    EXTENSION    SeKVICE    WITH    StATE    COUNCILS   OF   DEFENSE 

and  other  pubuc  and   private   organizations 
By  R.  a.  Pearson 

Most  of  us  have  experienced  considerable  difficulties  arising  when 
we  have  moved  our  headquarters  from  one  place  to  another  and  changed 
the  character  of  our  work  more  or  less  in  connection  with  the  moving. 
We  know  something  of  the  lost  motion  that  occurs,  the  adjustments 
that  have  to  be  made.  Now  this  Nation  is  going  through  such  a  change 
and  upon  a  tremendous  scale.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  moving  the  field  of  its 
operations,  changing  the  character  of  its  work.  In  the  past  its  chief 
purpose  was  to  promote  the  industries  of  peace,  and  now  its  chief  purpose 
is  to  win  the  war.  In  connection  with  this  change,  its  annual  expendi- 
tures have  suddenly  jumped  from  something  like  $1,000,000,000  to  about 
$15,000,000,000 — a  sum  so  large  that  no  one  can  comprehend  it. 

I  have  only  one  main  point  that  I  propose  to  leave  with  you.  It  is  that 
we  should  expect  much  readjustment,  much  lost  motion,  much  revision  and 
re-revision  of  methods  of  work  before  we  attain  the  desired  level  of  effi- 
ciency. This  country  is  filled  with  patriotic  people,  willing  and  anxious 
to  serve.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  this  morning  referred  to  them 
in  most  complimentary  terms.  There  are  many  men  and  women  in  Wash- 
ington today  and  throughout  the  land  who,  forgetful  of  their  private  in- 
terests, are  giving  their  full  strength  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  nation's  job. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  have  developed  in  our  States  various 
new  agencies,  old  ones  have  become  reinvigorated,  and  here  and  there  quite 
frequently  we  find  that  there  are  two  or  more  good  people  or  groups  of 
people  who  are  striving  to  do  the  same  thing.  Sometimes  there  is  one  who 
feels  earnestly,  probably  due  to  his  haste,  that  his  way  is  the  only  possible 
way.    He  feels  that  so  intensely  and  so  exclusively  that  It  is  difficult  if 
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not  imp<M»sible  for  him  to  see  that  at  some  other  point  there  is  another 
person  trying  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  that  he  wouid  do.  These  diffi- 
culties occur  in  Washington  as  well  as  throughout  the  States.  For  ex- 
ample, there  has  been  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  with  its  many  conmiittees,  talung  up  scores 
of  subjects  and  frequently  with  great  efficiency,  much  doubt  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  Food  Administration  and  much  doubt  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  '  In  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  has  been  occupying  its  field  for  many  years  and  wtiose 
work  is  well  known  to  many  people,  the  doubt  was  chiefly  in  the  minds  of 
those  who,  having  come  in  from  other  kinds  of  activities,  had  not  been  in 
touch  with  its  work.  These  uncertainties  rapidly  are  being  removed.  How- 
ever, new  points  are  being  constantly  raised  which  present  questions  as  to 
proper  Jurisdiction.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  address  this  morn- 
ing defined  very  clearly  the  main  functions  and  duties  of  the  chief  branches 
of  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  emergency  work  that  you  and  I 
arc  trying  to  do  as  well  as  the  regular  work  connected  with  our  offices. 

The  state  directors  of  extensioo  and  their  associates  should  keep  busy 
and  accept  this  new  situation  good-naturedly,  philosophically,  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  Many  of  them  have  succeeded  admirably  in  handling  very 
difficult  and  delicate  situations.  They  have  gone  forward  or,  at  least, 
should  go  forward  with  their  work  along  the  usual  lines,  handling  inter- 
ferences or  difficulties  as  they  arise  tactfully,  one  by  one,  undismayed,  not 
discouraged  at  apparent  trespasses  upon  their  fields.  There  should  be  in 
the  extension  office  a  list  showing  every  organisation  in  the  State,  which  has 
or  thinks  that  it  has  any  responsibility  or  any  special  interest  in  work- 
ing out  our  problems — the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  the  score  or  more 
of  men  and  women's  organisations,  public  and  private,  that  are  striving 
to  help  or  that  ought  to  do  so.  A  special  study  should  be  made  of  each 
one.  The  extension  director  should  aim  to  discover  what  is  the  duty  or  the 
purpose  of  each  one,  what  they  are  doing,  should  study  their  efficiencies, 
what  they  can  best  do.  When  he  has  made  a  complete  inventory  of  that 
sort,  covering  all  of  these  various  organisations,  he  should  then  regard  the 
whole  list  as  a  challenge,  a  challenge  as  to  his  ability  and  diplomacy.  He 
should  then  tactfully  use  his  best  endeavors  to  draw  the  different  agencies 
together,  to  direct  their  efforts  along  desirable  lines,  to  secure  the  largest 
result  in  each  community,  in  short  to  coordinate  their  work,  giving  little 
thought  to  whose  name  appears  In  the  newspaper,  but  much  consideration 
to  securing  results. 

Much  of  the  trouble,  friction,  heart  burnings  which  have  arisen,  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  properly  understood  each  other.  I 
believe  that  the  suggestion,  if  adopted,  should  tend  largely  to  overcome 
many  difficulties. 

The  Government  has  definite  aims  in  connection  with  this  great  cam- 
paign. The  extension  people  are  t>eing  informed  as  to  these  aims  and 
purposes,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Last  fall,  after  a  careful  study  here 
and  widespread  consultation  throughout  the  states,  a  wheat  and  rye  pro- 
gram was  launched.  When  the  wheat  has  been  planted  and  its  area  known, 
as  soon  as  information  is  available  as  to  the  winter  conditions,  and  as  soon 
as  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  com  and  potato  crops  are  known,  then 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  formulate  a  program  for  -  -xt  year's  crop  pro- 
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duction,  and  further  advice  and  help  will  be  sought  in  that  connection, 
which  will  be  necessary  if  the  program  is  to  succeed.  • 

In  some  instances  troubles  will  arise  that  cannot  be  smoothed  out  by 
diplomacy  and  tact.  These  should  be  referred  of  course  in  carefully  pre- 
pared statements  to  the  **man  higher  up."  We  are  proving  many  things  in 
this  war  time;  among  others  that  we  can  get  along  with  ourselves.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  gratification  that  so  few  serious  difficulties  have  arisen 
in  this  tremendous  readjustment  in  the  field  in  which  you  are  concerned 
so  vitally.  We  want  here  in  Washington — and  I  am  speaking  for  the 
moment  as  a  government  employee — to  know  about  those  rare  cases  that 
need  adjustment.  We  are  usually  in  a  position  to  give  assistance  if  the 
matter  is  pro]>erly  and  clearly  presented  to  us. 

We  know  no  such  word  as  "failure''  in  connection  with  the  great  cam- 
paign that  we  are  waging,  and  which  you  particularly  are  waging  because 
you  are  right  out  on  the  firing  line.  Here  and  there  the  winds  may  blow 
the  seed  out  its  ground  and  disease  may  decimate  our  flocks  and  herds;  but 
who  is  going  to  be  downcast  or  discouraged  by  mishaps  or  difficulties?  We 
will  work  the  harder  to  overcome  them  so  that  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are 
doing  our  share  in  large  measure  toward  winning  the  war. 

The  CHAiBBfAX.  Every  extension  department  in  the  land  desires  to 
carry  forward  the  government  program.  We  have  asked  Dr.  A.  C.  True, 
Director  of  the  States  Relations  Service  to  discuss  "The  Federal  Program 
for  Extension  Work  During  the  War  Period,"  with  special  reference  to  the 
expenditure  of  emergency  federal  funds. 

The  Fedeeal  Program  for  Exteksion  Work  DuRUio  the  War  Period 
By  a.  C.  True 

In  the  war  emergencies  relating  to  food  production  and  conservation 
the  nation-wide  system  of  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics, organized  and  conducted  cooperatively  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  received 
broad  and  gratifying  public  recognition  as  an  effective  agency  for  the 
dissemination  of  practical  information  and  instruction  to  great  masses  of 
the  American  people.  Congress  responded  to  the  call  for  the  expansion 
of  this  system  in  the  passage  of  the  Food  Production  Act  of  August,  1917, 
in  which  $4,348,400  was  appropriated  for  the  immediate  enlargement  of 
this  cooperative  organization  among  the  rural  people  and  its  extension  to 
the  urban  communities.  In  addition,  several  bureaus  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  given  large  sums  to  be  spent  in  extension  activities, 
which  under  the  general  "memorandum  of  understanding"  between  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  necessarily 
come  within  the  province  of  the  same  organization. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  allotted  the  $4348,400  to  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service  with  instructions  to  enter  into  project  agreements  with  the 
State  Colleges  to  expend  this  fund  on  the  three  lines  of  work  for  which  it 
was  understood  that  Congress  has  made  this  appropriation,  namely,  (1) 
county  agent  work,  (9)  home  demonstration  work  and  (3)  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work.  The  subject-matter  and  methods  of  this  war-emergency  work, 
as  defined  in  the  Act,  are  "increasing  food  production  and  eliminating 
waste  and  promoting  conservation  of  food  by  educational  and  demonstra- 
tional  methods." 
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The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  funds  for  cooperative  extension 
work  through  several  divisions.  The  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  will  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  livestock 
situation  throughout  the  country  and  will  join  with  the  state  extensioD 
forces  in  promoting  the  movement  of  stock  from  one  State  to  another  when- 
ever conditions  make  this  desirable.  Considerable  sums  wHd  be  spent  in 
encouraging  increase  of  poultry  flocks  and  egg  production.  The  Veterinary 
Division  has  funds  with  which  agents  can  be  located  in  the  States  to  (k> 
extension  work  on  animal  diseases  and  more  particularly  on  hog  cholera. 
The  Dairy  Division  is  working  on  the  stimulation  of  the  production  and 
use  of  soft  cheeses  and  on  the  utilisation  of  creamer}-  factory  by-products. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  prepared  to  make  cooperative  ar- 
rangements relating  to  the  control  of  cereal  diseases,  particularly  those  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye,  and  also  of  diseases  of  potatoes,  beans  and 
certain  truck  crops.  There  are  emergency  funds  for  work  on  sweet  pota- 
toes and  peanuts,  on  problems  relating  to  Irish  potatoes  for  planting,  and 
on  the  canning,  drying  and  evaporating  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  is  making  cooperative  arrangements  with 
special  reference  to  meeting  emergencies  regarding  insect  pests  in  the 
different  States. 

Other  bureaus  are  engaged  in  extension  work  in  various  ways  and 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  emergency  publication  work,  the  results  of 
which  are  available  to  the  state  extension  forces. 

Even  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war  it  was  seen  that  the 
world's  need  for  certain  kinds  of  food  produced  in  this  country  would  be 
very  large.  Therefore,  in  planning  the  work  for  1917  the  extension  forces 
had  given  much  attention  to  increased  food  production  and  conservation. 
After  the  proclamation  of  war  and  during  the  prolonged  discussion  of  the 
food  production  bill  and  related  measures  in  Congress  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  the  Department,  joining  hands  with  National  and  State  Coun- 
cils of  Defense  and  other  organizations,  actively  undertook  campaigns  along 
emergency  lines,  using  for  this  purpose  the  extension  funds  already  avail- 
able, the  additional  Smith-Lever  funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  such 
extra  state  and  county  contributions  as  they  could  command.  A  very 
large  amount  of  useful  work  was  done  in  this  way  and  the  embarrassment 
caused  by  the  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  Food  Production  Act  was  in  con- 
siderable measure  alleviated. 

The  war  emergencies  relating  to  our  food  supply  and  its  use  brought 
so  many  problems  to  the  federal  authorities  that  they  felt  in  increasing 
measure  the  importance  of  having  in  the  States  and  counties  representa- 
tives who  could  quickly  collect  and  give  information  to  meet  new  and 
rapidly  changing  conditions.  From  the  federal  standpoint,  therefore,  it  is 
very  important  that  the  work  of  organizing  the  counties  for  demonstra- 
tion and  extension  work  should  be  pressed  with  the  utmost  possible  energy. 
The  difficulties  of  doing  this  work  in  the  best  way  are  greatly  appreciated. 
The  need  of  active  cooperation  of  the  local  people,  the  limited  supply  of 
available  workers  with  the  desired  training  and  experience,  the  com- 
plicated problems  of  supervision  and  relationships  make  the  task  unusually 
perplexing  and  burdensome.  It  is,  however,  so  important  to  have  as  many 
counties  as  possible  represented  in  this  extension  system  at  this  time  that 
no  effort  should  be  spared  to  solve  the  problems  of  organization.  Good 
standards  of  work  and  personnel  should  be  maintained  as  far  as  possible. 
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but  practical  rather  than  theoretical  ends  should  be  held  steadily  in  mind. 
A  relatively  narrow  program  which  can  be  reasonably  well  carried  out  by 
agents  of  comparatively  limited  training  in  some  cases  may  be  better  than 
not  to  have  any  work  undertaken. 

The  patriotic  motive  must  be  utilized  as  far  as  possible  and  this  should 
bring,  and  has  undoubtedly  brought,  into  our  service  persons  who  have 
to  make  substantial  sacrifice  of  ease  or  money  to  engage  in  this  work  for 
the  public  good.  At  the  present  time  about  1,700  counties  are  organized, 
leaving  about  1,900  counties  without  local  agents.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  counties  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  services  of  district  or  state 
workers.  The  number  of  agents  and  assistant  agents,  including  negroes,  is 
about  1,800.  Adding  the  state  and  district  agents  there  are  about  9,300 
persons  connected  with  the  county  agent  work.  It  is,  however,  evident 
that  the  task  of  thoroughly  organizing  the  country  for  this  very,  important 
service  Is  by  no  means  yet  completed  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  relax 
our  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Food  conservation  and  household  thrift  are  such  important  matters  at 
this  time  that  the  extension  work  among  the  women  should  be  expanded 
with  fully  as  much  vigor  and  speed  as  the  work  among  the  men.  This 
work  can  only  be  done  most  efficiently  by  agents  permanently  located  in  the 
communities  for  which  they  are  working.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that 
home  demonstration  agents  be  established  in  as  many  counties  and  cities 
as  possible.  This  work  has  been  pushed  with  gratifying  rapidity.  There 
are  now  1,190  women  agents  in  1,300  counties  and  cities.  The  increase  in 
this  work  has  been  relatively  great  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States 
where  390  agents  are  now  at  work  as  compared  with  94  on  July  1,  1917.  In 
the  Southern  States  the  number  has  been  increased  from  510  to  800. 
Adding  the  state  and  district  agents  there  are  now  about  1,300  home 
demonstration  agents  at  work  in  the  United  States. 

The  Food  Production  Act  provides  for  the  employment  of  home  demon- 
stration agents  in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the  rural  communities.  The  im- 
mediate importance  of  such  agents  is  great.  Not  only  can  they  give  much 
practical  instruction  to  the  women  with  whom  they  come  into  personal  con- 
tact and  disseminate  much  useful  information  through  demonstrations, 
addresses,  the  public  press  and  special  publications,  but,  what  is  fully  as 
important,  they  can  greatly  help  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  large  variety 
of  public  and  private  agencies,  which  for  the  most  part  on  a  voluntary 
basis  are  attempting  to  do  their  part  in  showing  the  masses  of  women  how 
most  wisely  to  conserve  and  utilize  their  resources  in  feeding  our  great 
urban  populations.  The  number  of  our  cooperative  agents  in  the  cities 
at  the  best  will  be  so  relatively  small  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  great 
attention  to  planning  and  supervising  their  work  in  order  that  they  may 
have  good  opportunities  to  do  their  best  work  and  a  fair  chance  of  accom- 
plishing the  most  good. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  city  branch  of  our  extension  work  may  easily 
become  the  forerunner  of  a  permanent  organization  which  will  bring  city 
and  country  people  much  closer  together  and  help  to  solve  some  of  the 
knotty  problems  of  the  mutual  interests  of  the  producers  and  consumers  of 
agricultural  products.  Therefore,  while  we  should  be  extremely  busy  In 
our  efforts  to  do  our  part  of  the  war  emergency  work  in  the  cities,  we 
ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  opportunity  this  gives  us  of  making  the  citr 
people  our  permanent  allies  and  comrades  in  practical  extension  work. 
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In  our  special  efforts  at  this  time  we  most  not  forget  the  young  people. 
We  greatly  need  their  enthusiasm  and  their  faith  that  the  world  can  be 
made  better.  They  will  take  up  with  new  ideas  more  easily  than  their 
elders  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  even  the  most  conservative  communities 
altogether  to  escape  the  propelling  force  of  the  youngsters  if  tliey  are 
well  organised  and  instructed.  The  club  work  among  the  boys  and  girls 
should  therefore  receive  very  careful  attention.  Already  a  much  greater 
number  of  young  people  have  been  drawn  into  this  movement  and  have 
accomplished  much  during  the  past  season.  Probably  nearly  a  million  of 
boys  and  girls  have  taken  some  part  in  the  club  activities  this  year.  But 
there  are  still  nine  or  ten  millions  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  10  to  21 
who  have  not  been  touched  by  this  work. 

Then  there  are  the  extension  specialists  in  the  several  branches  of 
agriculture  and  home  economics,  whose  headquarters  are  chiefly  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges.  While  the  emergency  funds  directly  in  control  of  the 
States  Relations  Service  are  not  intended  to  include  the  activities  of  the 
subject-matter  specialists,  special  proviskm  has  been  made  for  their  work 
in  the  emergency  funds  of  the  different  bureaus  of  the  Department  and 
in  the  increased  Smith-I^ever  funds  and  special  state  funds  allotted  to  them. 
Their  number  has  therefore  been  materially  increased  during  the  past  six 
months.  It  is  estimated  that  about  1,900  extension  specialists  of  the 
colleges  and  the  Department  are  now  at  work  in  the  States.  They  can  be 
and  already  have  been  of  very  great  assistance  to  the  county  and  city 
agents  in  the  conduct  of  special  emergency  campaigns,  in  furnishing  up-to- 
date  information  through  publications  and  otherwise  and  in  solving  difficult 
problems  which  the  local  agents  are  constantly  encountering.  The  more 
closely  they  work  with  the  county  and  dty  agents  the  better  will  be  the 
results. 

In  the  aggregate  the  cooperative  extension  forces  now  number  about 
5,000.  If  they  really  can  be  in  effect  the  generals  and  colonels  under  whose 
expert  guidance  a  great  host  of  volunteer  workers  with  their  captains  and 
other  leaders  are  well  organised  and  effidentiy  working,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  set  a  limit  to  the  good  which  will  be  accomplished. 

In  general  the  aim  and  effort  of  the  Department  has  t>een  to  expand 
the  cooperative  extension  organisation  already  established  in  every  State. 
The  same  policy  regarding  relationships  has  been  maintained.  The  rx- 
tension  organisation  within  each  State  is  regarded  as  a  unit  under  the 
administration  of  the  extension  director  as  the  joint  representative  of  the 
Agrricultural  College  and  the  Department.  Larger  amounts  of  depart- 
mental funds  are  being  used.  It  is  so  desirable  to  have  the  extension  sys- 
tem in  every  county  that  we  are  not  waiting  to  secure  state  and  county 
funds  to  offset  federal  funds  in  every  case.  But  it  is  our  desire  that  every 
reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to  secure  such  cooperative  funds  and  such 
efforts  should  not  be  relaxed  where  the  work  is  l>egun  without  them. 

Broader  cooperative  relations  with  State  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Education,  as  well  as  with  the  new  emergency  organisations  such  as 
the  Councils  of  Defense  and  the  Food  Administration,  are  being  favored  as 
in  the  interests  of  national  welfare,  especially  in  a  time  like  this.  The 
great  need  of  prompt  action  under  existing  conditions  makes  it  highly  de- 
sirable that  proposals  for  cooperation  from  various  sources  shall  be  acted 
on  without  delay.  And  this  should  be  done  within  the  Department  as  well 
as  within  the  state  organisations. 
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The  multiplicity  of  calls  for  service  which  arc  coming  to  the  extension 
forces  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  a  definite  program  of  activities 
be  formulated  and  adhered  to  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  evident  that  for  the 
present  the  emphasis  should  be  laid  chiefly  on  food  production  and  con- 
servation, though  such  things  as  cotton  and  wool  production  ought  not  to 
be  neglected. 

The  extension  program  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  Depart- 
ment may  well  include  the  following  items: 

1.  Full  maintenance  of  the  food  supply, 

(a)  By  increased  production  of  cereals,  especially  wheat  and  rye. 

(b)  By  increased  production  of  meat  and  milk,  especially  by  full 
utilization  of  forage  crops  and  roughages  supplemented  by  carefully  con- 
sidered amounts  of  grain. 

(c)  By  maintaining  the  production  of  potatoes,  rice  and  beans  to 
be  utilized  in  replacing  wheat  and  meat  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  American 
diet. 

(d)  By  the  promotion  of  home  gardening  to  supply  family  needs. 

(e)  By  the  production  of  perishable  crops  outside  of  gardens  for 
home  use  only  to  the  extent  warranted  by  visible,  established  markets  and 
transportation  facilities. 

2.  Conservation  of  the  food  supply, 

(a)  By  prevention  of  waste  in  harvesting,  storing  and  handling  (rops 
on  farms. 

(b)  By  canning,  preserving,  drying,  brining  and  otherwise  conserving 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  future  use. 

(c)  By  advocating  economy  in  the  use  of  food,  proper  diets,  pre- 
vention of  waste  and  the  use  of  such  substitutes  or  new  foods  as  may  be 
necessary  under  a  broad  national  program. 

3.  Preservation  of  agriculture, 

(a)  By  careful  attention  in  all  communities  to  the  selection  and 
proper  preservation  of  planting  seed  of  all  farm  crops. 

(b)  By  strongly  urging  the  preservation  of  breeding  stock  of  all 
farm  animals. 

(c)  By  strongly  resisting  all  tendencies  to  overthrow  or  disturb  the 
well  established  system  of  farming  founded  on  the  rotation  of  crops  and 
the  production  of  livestock,  as  well  as  cash  crops. 

(d)  By  advocating  a  well  balanced  system  of  agriculture  in  all  sec- 
tions. In  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  one-crop  sections  a  system  of  safe 
farming  should  be  advocated  which  will  maintain  the  production  of  the 
main  cash  crop  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  necessary  home  supplies 
of  food  and  forage  and  assist  in  maintainihg  soil  fertility. 

4.  Assistance  in  the  solution  of  farm  problems, 

(a)     By  aiding  farmers  to  obtain  needed  farm  labor. 
"(b)     By   aiding  the   development  of  the  most  economic  methods   of 
storing,  handling  and  marketing  agricultural  products. 

(c)     By  stimulating  efficient  business  organizations  of  farmers. 

5.  Assisting  the  Federal  Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

(a)  By  gathering  and  disseminating  information  needed  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  program  as  requested  from 
time  to  time. 

(b)  By  cooperating  with  other  federal  and  state  activities  in  carrying 
out  war-time  programs  of  work. 
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(c)     By  rendering  other  special  and  extraordinary  service. 

Among  the  farm  women  efforts  should  not  be  relaxed  to  relieve  tbem 
from  undue  burdens  by  more  economical  and  efficient  organisation  of  labor 
and  equipment  and  by  helping  them  to  get  more  satisfactory  sources  of 
personal  income. 

In  both  country  and  city  the  women  should  be  encouraged  in  (heir 
efforts*  to  conserve  food  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  a  more  hygienic 
nourishment  of  their  families. 

In  these  war  times,  national  aims  and  requirements  are  necessarily 
more  prominent.  The  Nation,  States  and  local  communities  are  brought 
close  together  in  many  ways.  Old  relationships  are  strengthened  and 
assume  new  phases.  The  effect  of  these  things  will  undoubtedly  remain. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  more  important  that  with  broad  sympathy  and  under- 
standing our  cooperation  shall  rest  on  a  firm  basis  of  mutuality  of  purpose, 
desire  and  object. 

Thus  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  day  we  shall  make  a  contribu- 
tion toward  the  establishment  of  a  broader  democracy  in  which  the  best 
aspirations  of  the  masses  of  the  people  shall  be  worked  out  in  practical 
life  with  the  aid  of  intelligent,  well-trained  and  unselfish  leaders,  who  are 
clearly  recognised  to  be  in  closest  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  people  in 
whose  interests  they  are  working. 

On  motion,  Doctor  True  was  requested  to  have  his  address  mimeo- 
graphed and  promptly  sent  to  the  extension  directors. 

The  Chahmak.  Doctor  True  has  placed  special  emphasis  on  the  need 
of  promptly  organising  farm  bureau  associations  in  our  counties.  The 
program  committee,  anticipating  such  reconmiendation,  selected  two  moi, 
one  from  the  East  and  one  from  the  Far  West,  to  discuss  the  question 
of  organisation  required  in  the  county  before  funds  are  available  for  the 
employment  of  emergency'  food  agents.  The  chair  takes  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing Director  M.  C  Burritt  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  o^  Cornell 
University. 

What   Oboakisatiok    Should    Pbecidb    Food    EKBaoBNcr   Aobktb  ik  a 

COUKTT? 

By  M.  C.  BuiBUT     • 

1.      OUTLIKB    OF  THB    SuBJBCT 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  shall  assume  what  is  implied  in  the 
title  that  some  organisation  should  always  precede  the  placing  of  a  food 
emergency  agent  in  the  county.  I  shall  assume  also  that  the  nearest  pos- 
sible approximation  of  the  organisation  used  in  ordinary  times  should  be 
used  in  emergency  work.  The  war  in  fact  is  the  only  reason  for  making 
any  exception  to  the  general  rule.  We  face  the  necessity  of  subordinating 
everything  else  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  Organisation,  especially  perma- 
nent organisation,  requires  time.  In  the  present  emergency  there  is  need 
for  immediate  action.  Hence  the  need  for  a  hastily  constructed  and  per- 
haps temporary  emergency  organisation.  In  all  cases  where  possible,  how- 
ever, this  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  gradually  be  made  over  Into 
the  form  of  permanent  organisation.  It  is  gratifjing  to  note  from  corre- 
spondence with  many  extension  directors  that  most  States  arc  putting  in 
permanent  organisations  even  in  the  midst  of  the  emergency. 
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2.    Why  any  Oboanizatiox  ? 

Although  I  am  assuming  that  we  all  agree  that  some  organisation  is 
necessary,  it  is  desirable  that  we  first  consider  why  organization  is  neces- 
sary, as  this  in  large  measure  determines  its  character.  Organization  is 
necessary  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  It  multiplies  effort — especially  self-help  effort. 

(b)  It  establishes  close  contact  with  localities. 

(c)  It  makes  leadership  most  effective. 

(d)  It  provides  a  .clearing  house. 

(a)  It  multiplies  effort — especially  self-help  effort.  Organization 
means  the  enlistment  of  others  in  the  effort  and  not  only  increases  the  num- 
ber working  but  applies  the  principle  of  self-help,  thereby  securing  larger 
support,  greater  efficiency  and  larger  results.  The  effort  "stands  on  its 
own  feet,"  tends  to  be  self-sustaining  and  for  this  reason  is  fundamentally 
sound. 

I  must  digress  here  to  call  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  a  grave 
danger  to  this  essential  principle  of  self-help  in  this  time  of  war-emergency 
work.  Self-help  is  rare  enough  in  normal  times.  It  is  so  much  easier 
for  the  leader  to  do  the  thing  himself  than  it  is  to  get  others  to  do  it,  that, 
especially  in  times  of  great  state  and  federal  governmental  activity,  the 
already  strong  tendency  of  the  Government  to  try  to  do  too  much  for 
farmers  is  increased.  It  is  so  easy  to  forget  and  ignore  the  fundamental 
principle  that  government  itself  can  never  solve  rural  problems.  Rural 
people  must,  in  the  main,  solve  their  own  problems.  In  times  of  war  as 
in  times  of  peace,  we  are  in  grave  danger  of  defeating  our  own  ends 
and  of  creating  a  rural  peasantry,  in  attempting  to  do  too  much  for  farm- 
ers. It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  a  farming  popu- 
lation dependent,  or  largely  so,  on  outside  advice  and  information,  which 
has  lost  its  initiative,  its  traditional  independence  of  thought  and  action, 
and  has  become  dependent  on  the  Government  to  supply  not  only  the  facts 
and  the  plan  of  work  but  also  to  initiate  the  action.  This  danger  long 
feared  in  extension  work  is  likely  to  be  greatly  multiplied  in  this  war- 
emergency  work. 

This  ought  not  to  be  so,  even  from  the  war  point  of  view.  Every 
citizen  is  now  being  asked  to  "do  his  bit"  Our  emergency  extension  work 
and  organization  offers  the  opportunity  to  utilize  individual  desire  and 
willingness  to  work  in  an  organized  team.  This  opportunity  should  not  be 
neglected. 

(b)  OrganiTMrtxon  establishes  close  contact  with  localities.  The  most 
effective  work  can  never  be  done  by  an  overhead,  far-away  agency.  The 
organization  ought  to  reach  into  every  rural  community.  The  community 
representatives  should  be  in  the  closest  possible  touch  with  the  local  people 
and  the  local  conditions.  They  will  pass  the  local  problems  and  the  local 
point  of  view  on  to  the  representatives  of  the  larger  units.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  State  or  Federal  Governments  as  rapidly  and  as  effectively  secure 
contact  with  the  localities,  their  problems  and  the  local  forces  for  their 
solution.  In  good  organization,  each  county  agent  has  the  best  possible 
means  of  obtaining  the  confidence  and  respect  of  individuals  in  the  various 
communities,  a  prerequisite  of  large  results. 

(c)  Organization  makes  leadership  most  effective.  Organization  and 
leadership  are  two  equally  essential  forces.     Organization  without  leader- 
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•hip  to  prmctScftUy  useless  and  certainly  InelfectiTe.  Leadership  yields 
maximum  results  only  when  it  to  applied  to  well  organised  units.  The  local 
unit  should  have  rigorous  leadership,  through  which  it  may  work.  The 
county  unit,  the  state  unit  and  the  national  unit  well  organised  make  trained 
and  efficient  leadership  of  maximum  value. 

(d)  Organhatum  provid^M  a  cUarimg  kotue.  In  thto  manner  local 
needs  may  he  expressed,  plans  best  worked  out  and  state  and  federal  gor- 
rmment  programs  quickly  and  generally  put  into  active  operation.  The 
failure  of  a  number  of  governmental  programs  can  be  directly  traced  to 
the  lack  of  a  suAdently  comprehensive  and  efficient  organisation  to  bring 
the  program  before  and  to  interest  a  large  enough  number  of  individuals  in 
it  and  then  to  put  the  program  into  operation.  An  organisation  extending 
into  every  rural  community  in  a  State  to  absolutely  essential  to  the  efficient 
carrying  out  of  any  state  program.    There  must  be  a  clearing  liouse. 

S.    Thb  PaoBUM 

In  order  to  be  efficient,  organisation  must  be  adaptable  and  fitted  to 
local  conditions.  The  underl3ring  principles  of  rural  organisation  are 
everjnfvhere  the  same.  The  methods  by  which  these  prindples  are  applied 
vary  with  the  State,  the  county  and  the  spedftc  local  situation.  In  par- 
ticular, before  an  organisation  to  applied  to  any  unit,  we  should  know: 

(a)  The  character,  sise  and  extent  of  the  job. 

(b)  The  time  available  in  which  to  get  the  organisation  worldng. 
(a)     Tk0  job.    The  county  unit  usually  varies  in  sise  from  9,000  to 

10,000  farms.  The  number  of  townships  in  the  county  unit,  the  number  of 
communities  per  township  and  per  county,  the  estabUshed  farm  systems, 
rotations,  practices,  customs  and  methods  all  enter  into  the  organization  of 
a  county  unit  and  into  that  of  the  community  unit  as  well. 

Before  the  character  of  the  job  can  be  fully  appreciated,  tlie  organizer 
should  know  who  are  the  natural  leaders  in  present  lines  of  effort  in  the 
community — the  men  of  best  experience,  their  particular  local  connections 
and  prejudices — in  other  words,  who  are  the  best  men  to  tie  to.  A  survey 
of  the  Aeld  should  always  precede  any  organisation.  Organisation  without 
a  survey  is  likely  to  Ignore  important  local  facilities,  to  get  tied  up  with 
the  wrong  leadership  and  to  make  innumerable  mtotakes.  It  should  seek 
to  discover: 

(1)  The  local  organisations  that  already  exist — granges,  societies, 
clubs,  associations,  etc.  and  their  officers. 

(2)  The  present  leaders  and  men  of  influence — farmers,  teachers, 
school  superintendents,  pastors,  tradesmen,  merchants,  supervisors  and 
even  political  leaders. 

(S)     The  persons  who  are  interested  in  this  particular  kind  of  work. 

(4)  Who  are  the  best  farmers — the  ones  whose  word  and  influence 
command  attention  and  a  following. 

(5)  The  best  means  of  getting  groups  together — ^times,  places,  etc 

(6)  What  particular  facts  or  situations  may  prejudice  the  work. 

In  some  instances  leaders  have  to  be  trained  for  their  woric,  but  in 
many  other  cases  Inen  naturally  adapted  to  the  job  may  be  found.  These 
should  always  be  sought  out,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  efficient  from  the  be- 
ginning and  speedier  results  can  be  secured.  It  is  atoo  essential  that  the 
organizer  secure  the  confidence  in  the  first  place  of  the  leaders  and  then  of 
the  whole  public.     With  this  confidence  maintained  and  the  work  sattofac- 
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torily  developed,  respect  will  follow.    The  acceptance  of  the  leadership  is . 
then  assured.    The  real  job  is  to  bring  about  such  an  organization  of  the 
unit  that  real,  helpful,  appropriate  information  and  leadership  may  be  in- 
terpreted into  immediate  action  and  results. 

(b)  The  time  available  in  which  to  get  the  organization  working.  The 
word  "emergency"  implies  haste.  The  need  of  haste  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  great  importance  of  food  in  this  world-war  and  the  comparatively 
short  period  of  time  which  is  available  in  which  to  influence  food  produc- 
tion and  to  bring  about  an  increase. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  then  that  the  desired  action  be  secured  quickly. 
The  agent  must  get  to  work  at  an  early  and  an  appropriate  time  and  under 
circumstances  in  which  results  can  be  secured.  Therefore,  the  time  between 
the  inauguration  of  the  work  and  the  planting  of  crops  is  an  important 
factor.  If  the  work  can  be  inaugurated  early  in  the  winter,  the  field  can 
be  more  carefully  prepared,  the  organisation  completed  to  the  last  detail 
and  everything  prepared  for  speedy  action  in  the  planting  and  growing 
season. 

The  practical  application  is  the  actual  selection  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee, and,  later,  the  selection  of  local  advisory  community  committees  or 
representatives.  Upon  the  selection  of  the  right  kind  of  leadership  and 
the  organisation  of  it  into  effective  working  units,  the  success  of  the  whole 
work  depends. 

4.    Essentials   which    the    Oeoakizatiox   Shouij)   Possess 

As  already  stated,  while  there  may  be  great  variation  in  the  particular 
methods  by  which  any  organisation  is  put  into  operation,  the  underlying 
principles  are  everywhere  the  same.    Some  of  these  essential  principles  are: 

(a)  Local  participation  in  the  financial  support  of  the  work. 

(b)  Actual  and  definite  local  responsibility.  .        .  » 

(c)  Comprehensiveness  or  completeness  with  which  the  entire  unit  is 
reached. 

(d)  Leadership  chosen  on  the  basis  of  qualifications. 

(a)  Local  financial  support  In  principle,  it  is  essential  that  the  county 
should  contribute  financially  toward  the  support  of  a  food  emergency 
agent.  Preferably  this  support  should  be  both  through  taxes  and  through 
local  membership — through  taxes  so  as  to  place  a  part  of  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  work  on  the  whole  ]>eople,  all  of  whom  are  indirectly  at  least 
benefited,  and  through  membership  in  order  to  enlist  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  those  individuals  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  work. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  a. county  can  really  share  in  the  enterprise. 

Since  administration  follows  funds,  funds  imply  a  real  partnership. 
The  psychology  of  this  financial  partnership  is  that  the  community  and  the 
individuals  making  up  the  community  feel  that  it  is  to  this  extent  their 
piece  of  work,  their  responsibility  and  their  obligation  to  carry  out  success- 
fully. This  is  the  first  essential  of  successful  organization.  A  second  and 
equally  important  one  is  wise  leadership  and  direction. 

The  degree  and  the  extent  of  local  financial  cooperation  is  not  nearly 
so  important  as  the  principle,  and  it  depends  on  local  conditions.  In 
general  the  locality  should  contribute  at  least  one-half  of  the  expense, 
where  this  is  possible.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  and  augurs  well  for  the  future 
of  the  work  that  this  principle  is  accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
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States.    The  exact  amounts  vary  in  different  States,  but  Uie  localities  are 
Dearlj  alwajs  required  to  participate  and  in  increasing  amounts. 

In  practice  with  the  regular  county  agents  and  in  the  fully  organised 
farm  burraus  the  counties  usually  contribute  from  three  to  four-fifths  of 
the  total  cost,  or  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  against  the  public  contributioii  of 
from  $1,900  to  $l/t00.  In  the  case  of  the  emergency  food  agents,  the  coun- 
ties usually  contribute  from  ooe-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  support  of  the 
agent,  usually  in  the  form  of  office  rent,  conveyance  about  the  county, 
stenographic  service,  supplies,  etc,  but  frequently  also  cash,  wtiile  the 
college  contributes  salary  and  part  of  the  expenses.  Approximately  the 
same  has  been  true  of  the  emergency  home  demonstration  agents,  except 
that  the  counties  often  contribute  in  addition  to  the  above  items,  $30O-$500 
cash  toward  the  expenses  of  travel. 

(b)  Actual  and  dtfimiU  local  rtspousibility.  The  respcmsibility  for  local 
facilities,  finances,  policies  of  work,  etc,  must  be  real  in  order  to  l>e  really 
effective.  This  responsibility  can  only  be  of  most  value  when  it  reaches 
to  every  man  of  the  committee  and  to  every  member.  This,  of  course,  is 
difficult  to  attain.  In  most  cases  it  has  to  be  approximated.  Prequentiy, 
unless  great  care  is  exercised,  there  will  be  only  the  shell  or  the  name  of  an 
organisation.  One  or  two  men  will  carry  all  the  responsibility  and  they 
have  to  be  constantly  prodded  in  order  to  get  the  work  done  This  is  likely 
to  be  as  much  due  to  the  organiser  as  it  is  to  the  local  people— contrary 
to  the  commonly  accepted  opinion. 

The  three  main  causes  for  the  failure  of  a  community  to  take  re- 
sponsibility are: 

(1)  Lack  of  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  work  and  of  the 
organisation. 

(9)  Too  much  help  with  a  consequent  lade  of  opportunity  to  assume 
responsibility. 

(3)     I^ck  of  real  vital  interest  hi  the  work. 

The  first  and  the  second  of  these  causes  are  likely  to  be  the  fault  of 
the  organiser  and  the  third  may  be.  The  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  those  who  actuaUy  attend  the  organisation  meeting  and  even  of 
those  who  simply  read  about  it  in  the  papers  is  usually  directly  traceable 
to  the  person  presenting  the  plan  and  the  work.  If  he  is  to  explain  it  so 
that  others  can  understand  it,  he  must  first  have  and  then  clearly  present 
definite  ideas  himself.  Organisation  and  the  individuals  in  it  cannot  really 
assume  their  part  of  the  responsibility  unless  they  are  allowed  to  do  so. 
There  is  too  much  tendency  on  the  part  of  organisers  to  fear  that  this  or 
that  man  will  not  do  his  work  well  and,  therefore,  to  do  it  themselves.  Men 
learn  to  do  by  doing  rather  than  by  having  done  for  them.  This  is  a  fre- 
quent and  usually  a  fatal  mistake  in  organisation  work. 

(c)  ComprehenHven^ss  or  comphtenets  tDttk  vkick  the  mUire  wut  is 
reached.  Ideally  the  organisation  should  reach  every  community  in  order 
to  provide  it  with  the  advantage  of  the  leadership  of  the  emergency  agent 
and  the  means  of  helping  it  to  solve  its  own  problems. 

In  the  regular  work,  I  believe  it  is  desirable,  if  not  essential,  that  the 
whole  county  be  mapped  and  charted  and '  that  every  community  in  the 
county  be  organised  with  three  to  hve  representative  farmers  as  committee 
members.  Meetings  of  these  committees  should  be  called  at  once  and  com- 
munity meetings  arranged.  At  both  these  meetings  the  organisation  should 
be  explained,  the  needs  of  the  community  brought  out  by  questions  and 
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discussions,  the  means  of  work  laid  out  by  the  committee  members  and  a 
definite  community  program  developed. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  committee, 
but  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  organizer  to  see  that  the  community  is  at 
least  mapped  and  charted,  a  committee  selected,  and  a  plan  of  work  laid 
out  by  the  group. 

In  the  emergency  work  it  is  not  always  possible  to  take  the  time  to 
develop  this  plan,  which  in  the  ordinary  county  takes  from  two  to  three 
months.  It  may  be  necessary  to  select  the  leading  and  most  accessible 
communities  in  the  county  first.  With  these  it  is  easier  to  do  the  most 
work  and  get  the  largest  results  in  a  short  time,  and  this,  of  course,  is 
what  the  term  "emergency"  implies.  The  work  is  then  extended  to  other 
and  outlying  communities  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

(d)  Leader thip  chosen  on  the  basis  of  qualifications.  1  have  already 
indicated  the  vital  importance  of  strong  and  wise  leadership  in  the  success 
of  any  organization.  No  matter  how  perfect  the  organization,  leadership 
is  half  the  battle. 

5.     Ak  Efficient  Obgakizatiox 

The  securing,  developing  and  using  of  the  machinery  created  to  do  a 
piece  of  work  so  as  to  develop  an  efficient  organization  depends  primarily 
upon  three  factors: 

(a)  A  definite  plan  of  procedure,  its  clear  presentation  to  the  group. 

(b)  A  community  program  based  upon  a  survey  of  problems  and 
needs. 

(c)  Frequent  meetings  and  consultations  with  officers  and  committees 
of  the  organization. 

(a)  A  definite  plan  of  procedure.  Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  what 
I  mean  by  this  heading  by  giving  an  example  of  the  plan  used  in  putting  in 
an  emergency  or  a  permanent  organization  for  a  farm  bureau.  If  there 
is  plenty  of  time  and  the  organization  is  to  be  permanent,  the  plan  is 
developed  in  more  detail. 

(1)  A  preliminary  meeting  of  all  those  interested  in  the  starting  of  a 
farm  bureau  in  a  county  is  suggested.  This  group  is  gathered  by  the 
personal  work  of  a  few  persons  with  whom  the  organizer  gets  in  contact 
and  by  newspaper  notices. 

(2)  The  organizer  (the  state  leader  or  one  of  his  assistants)  then  ex- 
plains the  general  plan  of  the  organization  of  a  farm  bureau  with  carefully 
worked-out  charts.  The  plan  is  discussed  and  questions  answered  so  that 
each  one  present  understands  just  what  is  contemplated,  as  fully  as  possible. 

(3)  A  temporary  chairman  and  secretary  of  this  group  is  suggested. 
The  group  then  enlarges  itself  to  include  at  least  one  farmer  in  every 
township  in  the  county,  and  if  possible,  in  every  comnymity. 

(4)  Regular  stationery,  headed  "Farm  Bureau  Committee**  with  the 
names  and  the  committees  for  each  township  or  community  printed  on  it, 
is  then  printed.  This  is  good  advertising  and  commits  all  the  men  who  per- 
mit their  names  to  go  on  the  stationery  to  the  movement  These  letter- 
beads  are  used  in  addressing  letters  to  the  farmers  of  the  county. 

(6)  A  series  of  publicity  articles,  somewhat  as  follows,  is  then  pre- 
pared and  published  in  all  the  papers  of  the  county. 

a.  Brief  history  of  farm  bureau  movement. 

b.  How  a  farm  bureau  Is  organized. 
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c.  Purposes  and  work  of  a  farm  bureau  adapted  to  imiiiediate  and 
emergency  needs. 

d.  Some  practical  results  where  already  organized. 

(6)  A  meeting  for  the  perfection  oT  the  permanent  or  temporary 
organization  held  about  a  month  after  this  preliminary  meeting  is  then  ad- 
vertised, the  date  for  this  meeting  having  been  agreed  upon  at  tlie  original 
meeting. 

(7)  At  this  organization  meeting  three  things  are  essential: 

a.  The  clearest  possible  explanation  of  the  plan  of  organization 
and  purposes  of  the  work,  by  means  of  charts,  usually  given  by  the  state 
leader. 

b.  A  well  known  speaker  on  some  popular  subject  related  to  the 
work,  to  help  draw  a  crowd  and  to  get  as  many  men  as  possible  interested. 

c.  Actual  organization  carried  on  wholly  by  the  temporary  com- 
mittee, so  that  both  this  committee  and  all  taking  part  in  the  organization 
are  absolutely  committed  to  the  idea,  the  organization  and  the  work. 

It  is  usually  suggested  that  a  nominating  committee  be  made  np  of 
one  person  from  each  township  in  the  county,  this  person  to  be  selected  bw 
those  present  from  that  township.  This  general  committee  then  nominates 
officers.  The  state  leader  keeps  in  the  background  throughout  this  organ- 
isation meeting,  making  suggestions  where  needed  and  answering  questions. 

(8)  This  new  executive  committee  should  be  met  by  the  state  leader 
immediately  following  the  organisation  meeting.  A  suggested  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  about  a  week  later  should  be  immediately  planned 
for.  A  definite  program  should  be  made  out  for  this  meeting,  induding 
the  making  up  of  a  budget  and  a  thorough-going  canvass  of  the  coonty 
for  membership,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done,  consideration  of  can- 
didates for  position  of  agent,  arranging  for  office  and  other  details. 

(9)  Community  committees  and  programs  worked  out  along  the  same 
lines. 

If  some  such  plan  as  this  is  followed  out,  there  will  be  no  question 
about  the  support  of  the  emergency  agent  or  the  regular  county  agent,  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  Where  conditions  are  favorable,  it  is  possible  to 
start  and  complete  this  entire  plan,  secure  at  least  90  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  county  as  members  and  get  the  agent  at  work  within  60  da3rs. 

(b)  A  community  program.  A  great  deal  of  this  work  fails  because 
no  definite  and  specific  program  is  developed.  Organization  for  organiza- 
tion's sake  has  little  value.  An  organization  should  not  \fe  formed  unless 
there  is  something  very  definite  for  it  to  do.  If  the  plan  previously  outlined 
is  carried  out,  it  should  be  vigorously  followed  up  and  developed  into  a  pro- 
gram and  the  organization  put  at  work  upon  specific  things  in  each  com- 
munity in  the  county  before  the  enthusiasm  wanes  or  the  idea  gets  cold. 

In  securing  such  a  program,  a  frequent  mistake  made  by  the  organizer 
is  that  of  making  or  seeming  to  make  a  program  himself.  There  is  nearly 
always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  college  representative  to  impress  his 
ideas  and  programs  upon  the  community.  It  is  vitally  important  that  the 
committee  be  given  suggestions  as  to  its  program,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  getting  the  program  adopted  and  making  it  an  essential  part  of  the 
community's  life  and  work.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  community 
make  the  plan  Itself.  The  experienced,  organizer  will  suggest  to  the  com- 
munity, by  means  of  a  chart  or  in  another  form,  what  some  of  their  prob- 
lems may  be  and  put  himself  in  the  position  of  answering  questions  or 
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making  suggestions  regarding  plans  to  solve  these  problems.  Tlie  chances 
of  the  organizer's  suggestions,  made  in  this  way,  becoming  a  part  of  the 
community's  plans  are  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  this  plan  and 
the  program  is  likely  to  be  vitalized. 

Not  only  is  this  plan  better  from  a  psychological  viewpoint,  but  it  is 
likely  to  be  better  because  of  the  bringing  of  local  experience  and  ideas 
into  it.  It  is  in  effect  a  preliminary  survey  by  means  of  a  suggestive  out- 
line of  local  problems  and  needs.  The  community  is  more  likely  to  know 
what  its  real  problems  and  needs  are  than  is  the  organizer,  but  he  can  give 
breadth  of  view  and  completeness  through  wise  suggestions. 

(c)  Frequent  meetings  and  consultation  toith  officers.  Once  the  or- 
ganization is  secured,  it  must  be  used  constantly.  Just  as  more  plows  rust 
out  than  wear  out,  so  more  organizations  die  of  dry  rot  and  inactivity  than 
because  they  are  overworked.  No  mistake  is  more  frequently  made  than 
that  of  going  ahead  and  doing  things  for  an  organization  which  it  ought  to 
do  for  itself.  Just  as  a  child  must  have  action  and  direction  of  its  ac- 
tivity, so  a  young  and  newly  formed  organization  must  have  actual  and 
vital  work  to  do  under  good  leadership  and  it  must  do  this  work  itself  if 
it  is  to  grow  and  become  strong.  The  job  of  the  organizer  is  to  see  that 
a  program  is  developed,  based  on  real  and  vital  needs  and  then  that  this 
program  is  put  into  operation,  but  he  should  not  try  to  do  this  himself. 


Organization  for  organization's  sake  is  fore-doomed  to  failure.  Neither 
can  organization  superimposed  from  without  and  which  is  not  a  vital  part 
of  the  community  succeed.  But  organization  for  a  purpose  with  a  definite, 
clearly  set  forth  program  is  a  necessary  means  of  solving  rural  problems. 

Thb  Chatvmak.  This  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Director  John  T. 
Caine,  III,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Utah. 

OrOAKIZATIOX    REQimKD    IN    A    COUNTT    BeFORE    FuKDS    ABE    AVAIUkBLB    FOB 

THE  Employment  of  Emeboenct  Food  Agents 
By  J.  T.  Caine,  III 

Organization  to  establish  close  contact  between  localities  and  to  mul- 
tiply effort  is  greatly  needed  in  all  extension  work.  In  no  case  is  this  more 
necessary  than  in  the  county  agent  type  of  extension.  In  the  West  espe- 
cially, this  problem  of  bringing  the  widely  ^parated  communities  into  close 
working  contact  is  a  vital  one. 

It  is  granted  by  all  that  a  food  agent  or  county  agent  should  have 
some  organization  with  which  to  work.  You  might  just  as  well  put  a 
captain  in  the  field  without  officers  or  enlisted  men  as  to  turn  a  lonesome 
food  agent  loose  in  a  county.  Of  course,  a  good  captain  would  soon  recruit 
a  company,  and  so  a  good  agent  may  work  out  an  organization,  but  it  will 
mean  a  large  amount  of  wasted  time,  lost  efficiency  and  slow  growth. 

Counties  as  reglirds  organization  fall  into  two  groups:  first,  counties 
in  which  there  is  no  organization  that  can  be  used  by  the  extension  division; 
second,  counties  having  organizations  such  as  granges,  farmers'  equities, 
etc.  It  is  with  the  first  of  these  that  we  have  had  the  most  experience  in 
the  West 

Most  of  the  States  are  agreed  that  the  farm  bureau  is  the  type  of  or- 
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ganisation  toward  which  they  should  work.  For  the  safety  and  contmued 
success  of  the  farm  bureaus  we  feel  that  they  should  always  have  a  county 
agent  or  food  agent  to  work  with  them.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  it  is  cioabt- 
ful  if  the  organisation  formed  in  tlie  county  before  the  man  is  appointed 
should  be  called  a  farm  bureau.  It  might  be  lietter  to  form  the  temporary 
organization  as  a  food  production  and  conservation  bureau  or  league.  If 
this  is  done  it  will  not  react  against  the  bureaus,  if,  perchance,  the  agent 
is  not  appointed  and  the  organization  dies. 

A  brief  description  of  Utah's  plan  which  has  worked  successfully  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  Some  years  ago  local  men  were  selected  in  each 
county  and  appointed  county  chairmen,  being  chosen  because  of  influence 
in  the  county  and  spent  considerable  time  in  keeping  us  in  touch  with 
and  'interest  in  educational  work.  They  represented  the  extension  division 
and  were  particularly  helpful  in  preparing  a  county  for  a  food  agent.  When 
the  call  for  increased  production  came,  the  chairmen  were  called  together 
and  given  a  plan  for  organization  to  be  followed  in  their  several  coimties. 
This  organization  was  called  the  "food  production  and  conservation  bureau" 
and  was  patterned  along  farm  bureau  lines.  No  dues  were  called  for  in  this 
temporary  organization.  A  local  branch  was  formed  in  each  town  or 
village,  which  appointed  a  member  to  represent  it  In  the  central  county 
committee,  of  which*  the  county  chairman  was  leader.  Thus  the  extension 
division  was  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  work.  These  emergency  bureaus 
did  effective  work  and  kept  alive  until  the  emergency  funds  were  available. 

This  organization  was  now  ready  for  the  paid  worker  and  in  most  cases 
secured  financial  cooperation  from  the  county  commissioners:  As  soon  as 
the  local  ag^t  was  appointed  he  had  an  organization  to  work  with  and  it 
did  not  take  him  long  to  change  it  into  a  regular  farm  bureau.  The  same 
general  plan  was  followed  in*  the  inauguration  of  the  work  with  wcmicn. 

The  temporary  organization  for  food  production  and  conservation  not 
only  furnished  a  useful  organization  enabling  considerable  work  to  be  done 
before  the  regular  agent  was  appointed  but  was  useful  in  other  ways  in 
securing  financial  cooperation  from  the  county  and  quickly  affording  the 
agent  a   county-wide   acquaintance   with   the   people  and   their   problems. 

In  Western  States  the  county  organization  may  well  consist  of  a  local 
bureau  in  each  town  or  district  and  a  county  central  committee  or  board 
of  directors  made  up  of  representatives  from  each  of  these  locals. 

If  strong  local  organizations  other  than  farm  bureaus  are  already  at 
work,  some  kind  of  cooperation  should  be  undertaken  so  that  harmony 
will  prevail  in  the  county.  There  is  no  time  for  argument  and  energy  is 
too  valuable  to  be  wasted  in  duplication  of  work  or  in  county  or  com- 
munity strife.  A  simple  but  broad  and  comprehensive  plan  of  organization 
for  real  work  along  definite  lines  is  suggested. 

The  Chaiemax.  The  rapid  development  of  woman's  work  has  raised 
again  in  the  minds  of  extension  directors  the  question  of  just  how  to 
correlate  the  activities  of  the  women  workers  with  those  of  the  men  work- 
ers.   Director  C.  A.  Keffer  of  Tennessee  will  discuss  this  question. 

CoaaELATioN  OF  Home  Demoksteatiox  wtth  Couimr  Agent  Wobk 

By  C.  a.  Keffee 

We  have  three  large  districts  in  Tennessee,  in  each  of  which  a  three- 
day  institute  is  conducted.    Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Smith-I.ever 
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Act,  I  was  asked  to  speak  before  the  homemaker's  section  of  the  West 
Tennessee  district.  The  chainnan,  introducing  me,  said,  "Mr.  KeflPer  will 
now  tell  us  how  much  of  the  Smith-Lever  money  the  women  are  going  to 
get."  That  seemed  to  be  the  prevalent  impression  at  that  time  as  to  the 
relationship  between  men's  work  and  women's  work  in  the  extension  service. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  how  they  would  get  together  but  as  to  the  division 
of  the  spoils. 

There  can  be  no  separation  of  men's  work  and  women's  work  in  matters 
pertaining  to  rural  life.  Their  purposes  are  identical.  Both  work  for  the 
betterment  of  rural  conditions;  and  if  this  is  not  brought  about  money  and 
efforts  will  have  been  expended  in  vain.  I  can  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for 
the  women  not  to  be  interested  in  the  crops,  livestock,  field  work,  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  out-of-doors  farm  activities;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  since  the  man  must  live  in  the  house,  I  hardly  see  how  he  can  fail 
to  be  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  farm  home  life.  There  should 
be  no  separation  of  interests.  On  the  question  of  how  best  to  bring  these 
interests  into  development,  of  course  people  may  differ. 

At  the  outset  the  man  and  woman  county  agents  should  office  together. 
While  one  deals  with  outside  and  the  other  with  inside  activities,  both  are 
equally  interested  in  community  development  and  in  the  social  affairs  of 
rural  life,  and  if  they  office  together  at  least  they  will  be  able  frequently 
to  confer,  which  promotes  mutual  understanding.  I  have  in  mind  a  Ten- 
nessee county  in  which  the  man  agent  was  appointed  about  two  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  woman  agent  He  had  difficulty  in  getting  hold  of  some  of 
his  farmers  in  a  certain  district.  He  could  not  get  them  interested  in 
demonstrations.  They  were  well  satisfied  with  what  they  were  doing. 
They  did  not  think  that  a  young  fellow  could  show  them  what  to  do.  When 
the  woman  agent  went  to  work,  however,  she  found  the  women  more  amen- 
able to  suggestions  than  the  men.  Her  success  was  marked  from  the  out- 
set. The  man  agent  recounted  his  woes  to  the  woman  agent,  who  said, 
**You  have  not  got  hold  of  the  right  people;  that  is  what  is  the  matter 
with  you."  He  replied  that  he  had  already  approached  practically  every 
one  in  that  district,  and  she  said  that  she  would  help  him  out.  The  next 
morning  she  called  the  attention  of  a  few  of  the  leading  women  in  that 
section  to  the  fact  that  their  husbands,  who  really  were  the  leaders  of  the 
community,  ought  to  promote  every  good  work  there;  and  she  made  those 
women  believe  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  women  made  their  hus- 
bands believe  it  also.    The  work  now  succeeds  in  the  place  where  it  failed. 

The  man  and  the  woman  agents  can  well  work  together  at  street  or 
community  fairs.  I  recently  attended  a  community  fair  in  a  county  in 
which  our  agents  had  been  at  work,  the  man  for  a  year,  the  woman  for 
three  months.  It  was  the  first  fair  of  any  kind  held  in  that  county  since 
1860.  There  were  exhibits  of  livestock,  some  cattle,  indifferently  good, 
three  pens  of  hogs,  rather  better,  two  pens  of  sheep,  very  good  indeed,  and 
perhaps  a  dozen  coops  of  chicken.  The  exhibits  of  agricultural  products 
included  the  com  grown  by  boys  in  three  or  four  com  clubs.  It  would 
have  won  prizes  at  any  state  fair  in  the  United  States.  The  pride  that 
those  people  took  in  their  boys'  com  was  gratif3ing  to  behold.  The  exhibit 
of  women's  work,  included  an  excellent  output  of  canned  goods,  etc. 
Now  the  salient  feature  of  this  situation  is  this:  This  county  was  split 
wide  open  with  sectional  jealousies.    Little  or  no  community  consciousness 
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was  displayed.  These  two  agents,  clearly  understanding  that  their  func- 
tion was  to  develop  community  consciousness  and  to  work  through  the  com- 
munity to  the  individual,  notwithstanding  adverse  conditions,  had  brought 
together  for  the  first  time  in  57  years  a  crowd  of  people  worldng  and  acting 
in  harmony.  The  agents  had  vision  and  did  team  work;  and  they  got 
their  people  to  see  and  to  act. 

Each  county  in  Tennessee  is  a  little  commonwealth.  It  has  its  own 
county  court,  made  up  of  from  a  dosen  to  40  folks.  Every  county  appro- 
priation is  passed  upon  by  this  county  court  It  is  about  as  hard  to  get  an 
appropriation  through  some  of  these  courts  as  it  is  to  get  one  through 
Congress,  often  because  of  lack  of  local  support  for  our  work.  The  county 
court  is  made  up  of  two  magistrates  from  each  district  in  the  county. 
These  men  afe  influenced  mainly  by  local  public  opinion.  One  of  our  great 
problems  is  how  to  secure  and  hold  this  local  opinion.  In  securing  support 
for  our  work  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  both  the  man  agent  and  the 
woman  agent  serve  the  communities.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  the 
way,  particularly  along  lines  of  expense  accounts.  With  us  each  agent 
pays  his  or  her  own  expense  accounts.  Our  salaries  average  less  than 
$1,500.  The  agents  must  economise.  Indeed  some  of  them  have  thrown 
themselves  Into  the  campaigns  for  increased  food  production  and  conserva- 
tion to  such  an  extent  and  have  expended  from  their  meagre  stipends  so 
freely  that  some  of  them  are  coming  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  minus 
instead  of  plus  as  to  their  incomes.  They  have  not  spared  themselves  or 
counted  the  cost  in  the  performance  of  duty.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
more  patriotic  lot  of  people  in  the  land  than  the  men  and  women  county 
agents.  One  man  agent  and  woman  agent  sought  to  lessen  their  expense 
accounts  by  traveling  together.  It  did  not  do.  Folks  are  prone  to  attend 
to  other  folks'  affairs,  and  the  affairs  of  the  county  agents  are  peculiarly 
the  affairs  of  the  county.  It  was  not  very  long  before  the  woman  was 
embarrassed  by  inquiries  as  to  when  the  wedding  would  take  place.  Co- 
operation between  men  and  women  agents  should  not  go  to  that  extent. 
Cooperation  In  the  office,  in  planning,  in  the  promotion  of  community  or- 
ganization and  development,  in  securing  support  for  extension  work,  is 
desirable ;  but  it  should  not  go  to  the  extent  of  placing  their  demonstrations 
out-of-doors  and  indoors  upon  the  same  farm,  or  of  being  seen  together 
continuously  in  public,  lest  it  cause  them  embarrassment.  However,  it  is 
well  once  or  twice  a  year  to  have  simultaneous  demonstrations  for  the 
women  and  for  the  men  on  the  same  farm.  This  serves  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  upon  the  fact  that  these  two  lines  of  work  are  and  of 
right  ought  to  be  closely  correlated. 

The  work  of  the  men  and  of  the  women  agents  cannot  be  disassociated. 
The  more  complete  the  harmony  of  their  action,  the  closer  their  under- 
standing and  cooperation,  the  more  successful  will  be  their  work. 

The  CHAniMAH.  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Miss  Florence  E. 
Ward  of  the  States  Relations  Service.  Miss  Ward  has  charge  of  women's 
work  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Waed.  I  heartily  agree  with  the  point  of  view  of  the 
last  speaker  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  close  correlation  of  all  ex- 
tension work  carried  on  within  a  county.  The  man  agent,  the  home  dem- 
onstration agent,  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  worker,  are  all  dealing  with  an 
institution,  the  home,  which  spells  cooperation  and  correlation  throughout 
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Here  men,  women  and  children  form  a  working  unit  with  common  interests 
and  aims.  It  would  be  inconsistent  and  unpedagogical  for  extension  work- 
ers in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  in  dealing  with  this  family  unit, 
to  attempt  to  carry  on.  any  piece  of  work  as  isolated  and  detached  from 
the  unified  service  to  the  family.  The  man  and  woman  agent  are  working 
in  the  same  territory,  dealing  with  the  same  groups,  confronted  with  the 
same  economic  and  social  problems  and  working  toward  the  same  goal, 
which  is  the  real  enrichment  of  American  rural  life;  hence  the  necessity 
for  harmonious  and  intelligent  teamwork.  The  immediate  aim  in  both 
types  of  work  is  economic  prosperity  on  the  farm  and  In  the  farm  home, 
where  family  partnership  is  necessary  to  success.  The  man  agent  has 
largely  to  do  with  production,  the  woman  agent  with  utilization,  thus  deal- 
ing with  two  phases  of  one  problem.  There  is  overlapping  of  effort  and 
service  on  the  part  of  tliese  workers  wherever  the  farm  woman's  interest 
and  activity  goes  beyond  the  threshold  of  her  home  into  the  outside  in- 
dustries of  gardening,  poultry  keeping,  bee  keeping,  and  marketing  of 
home  products,  or  where  the  man's  interest  and  skill  are  applied  in  making 
the  home  a  more  comfortable  place  to  live  in,  as  in  looking  after  the  home 
water  supply. 

I  believe  that  as  the  scope  and  possibilities  of  this  work  come  to  be 
understood,  men  and  women,  working  through  the  extension  service  for 
the  advancement  of  rural,  community  and  home  life,  will  grow  more  and 
more  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  a  program  which,  while  it  leaves  each 
supreme  in  his  or  her  special  field,  gives  due  recognition  to  the  relationship 
between  phases  of  one  piece  of  i^rork,  which,  when  rounded  out  and  fitted 
together,  serves  every  member  of  the  family  and  community. 

Alva  Aoee  of  New  Jersey.  The  Executive  Conunittee,  consisting  of 
five  men,  represents  our  Association  throughout  the  year  in  its  dealings 
with  Congress  and  with  other  bodies.  Three  members  are  named  by  the 
section  on  college  work  and  administration  and  two  by  the  section  on 
experiment  station  work.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  attempting  a  change  in 
the  Constitution  touching  this,  matter.  The  Executive  Conunittee  should 
be  representative  of  the  Association  as  a  whole  rather  than  of  any  one 
section.  Its  chairman  tells  me  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  extension 
section  may  not  make  a  suggestion  to  the  college  section  respecting  the 
advisability  of  including  in  the  membership  of  the  Executive  Committee 
some  one  who  would  be  fully  conversant  with  our  needs  as  extension  people. 
If  it  were  wholly  in  order  and  in  good  taste  I  should  like  to  tell  you  that 
the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  on  extension  organization  and  policy  has 
given  close  attention  to  all  of  the  items  of  business  and  to  all  of  the  com- 
mittee duties  for  several  years,  that  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  our 
special  needs,  and  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  member- 
ship upon  the  Executive  Committee.  I  have  no  right  to  name  any  one  unless 
every  one  else  has  an  equal  right.  With  that  understanding,  however,  I 
move  that  this  section  suggest  to  the  section  on  college  work  and  admin- 
istration that  it  would  be  pleased  to  have  it  consider  the  name  of  C.  W. 
Pugsley  when  it  makes  its  recommendations  for  membership  on  tiie  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  carried. 

A.  C.  True.    Word  has  been  sent  to  each  extension  director  of  the 
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formation,  under  tbe  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
of  a  speaking  division  of  tlie  Committee  on  Public  Information.  Pians 
hare  been  made  to  institute  throughout  the  country  during  the  next  few 
months  a  spealdng  campaign  dealing  with  patriotic  topics.  This  speaking 
division  is  desirous  of  knowing  about  the  important  meetings.  We  have 
already  received  some  information  from  directors  of  extension  work,  which 
we  have  transmitted  to  the  chief  of  that  division.  Ttiey  slKmld  not  fail  to 
keep  us  informed  of  all  such  meetings. 

Because  of  the  emergency  appropriation  a  large  and  complicated 
burden  has  been  put  upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  States  Relations 
Service.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  because  of  the  necessary  changes  and 
expansion  in  the  accounting  office,  our  accounts  l&ave  not  in  ail  cases  been 
passed  as  rapidly  as  we  would  like;  but  we  are  doing  ttie  best  we  can.  Ttie 
new  agents,  of  course,  do  not  understand  government  regulations  which 
are  necessary  to  tlie  proper  expenditure  and  accounting  of  public  funds. 
Our  chief  accounting  officer  is  very  desirous  of  helping  the  extension 
directors  in  any  way  that  he  can  toward  an  understanding  of  the  situation 
and  of  any  details  of  tlie  work  in  which  they  would  be  interested,  or  to 
answer  questions. 

On  motion,  the  section  took  a  recess  until  Friday,  November  16  at 
9  P.  M. 

Aftebkook  Sbssiok,  FmiDAT,  November  16,  1917 

The  section  was  called  to  order  at  9  P.  M.  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibmak.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Rommd,  Animal  Husbandman  in  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  discuss  the  1918  pork  production 
campaign. 

The   Wab   Pbogbam    Suooested  by   the    United   States    Depabtmext   op 
Agbicultube  fob  1918  Pobk  Pboducttiox 

Br  G.  M.  Rommel 

Your  chairman  has  courteously  requested  me  to  present  an  outline  of 
the  plans  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  encouraging  an  increase 
in  pork  production  in  1918,  in  cooperation  with  the  extension  divisions  of 
the  agricultural  colleges.  This  plan  has  been  worked  out  after  careful 
consultation  with  the  authorities  in  touch  with  our  export  demands.  It 
has  been  determined  that  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  us  for 
government  and  allied  account  in  1918  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  to  increase  their  pork  output  by  15  percent.  This  has 
been  allotted  by  the  bureau  of  crop  estimates  on  the  basis  of  the  1917 
corn  crop,  the  allotment  to  different  States  appearing  in  the  detailed  plan 
which  I  am  presenting  herewith. 

In  States  which  are  not  being  called  upon  for  an  actual  increase  in 
pork  production,  at  least  as  much  pork  should  be  produced  in  1918  as  here- 
tofore. Your  attention  is  especially  calied  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  the  United  States,  not 
only  in  actual  numbers  but  in  the  total  volume  of  pork  produced,  the 
hogs  marketed  during  the  fiscal  year  191T  being  considerably  lighter  than 
those  marketed   during   the  year   1916.     The  most   important   problem  in 
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this  connection,  so  far  as  the  business  of  fanners  is  concerned,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  disposing  economically  of  the  enormous  1917  corn  crop.  The  figures 
of  this  crop  presented  in  the  attached  outline  (page  — )  are  based  on  the 
November  1  estimates.  These  figures  will  be  revised  as  soon  as  the  Decem- 
ber estimates  are  available.  The  probalities  are  that  there  will  be  no 
material  changes. 

Your  attention  is  especially  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  grain  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  in  191^  aggregates  in  the  total  more  than 
950,000,000  bushels  over  the  production  in  1916.  Obviously  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  corn  crop  increase  must  be  fed  to  live  stock.  Of  course  it 
is  desirable  to  replace  as  much  of  the  wheat  consumption  in  the  United 
States  by  corn  as  possible,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our 
com  is  grown  not  for  human  food  but  for  animal  food.  We  produced  in 
the  United  States  this  year  about  30  bushels  per  capita  of  com.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  eat  all  this  com.  European  nations  do 
not  eat  corn  and  cannot  readily  be  taught  to  eat  it.  It  is  therefore  our 
problem  to  save  our  wheat  so  that  we  may  have  a  surplus  to  send  to 
Europe.  However,  our  per  capita  wheat  consumption  is  normally  about 
53  bushels.  This  year,  I  believe,  statisticians  estimate  that  the  per  capita 
has  been  reduced  to  about  4.6  bushels,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be 
yet  further  reduced  to  4  bushels.  If,  therefore,  we  should  entirely  replace 
our  entire  wheat  consumption  with  com  we  would  make  comparatively 
little  impression  on  the  total  corn  crop.  The  market  for  com  is  found 
by  feeding  it  to  livestock,  not  by  feeding  it  to  human  beings.  If  we  try 
to  market  the  com  crop  by  feeding  It  to  human  beings  we  are  not  going  to 
market  it  at  all.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  from  75  to  80  percent 
of  the  com  crop  is  marketed  by  means  of  livestock,  and  the  bureau  of 
crop  estimates  stated  just  before  the  war  that  the  proportion  of  the  com 
crop  fed  to  livestock  was  about  85  percent.  Clearly,  in  drawing  these  in- 
ferences concerning  the  grain  crops,  the  Department  has  been  very  con- 
servative. 

It  is  asserted  that  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  the  corn  crop  in  1917 
is  soft,  varying  from  25  percent  In  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to 
35  percent  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  ahd  45  percent  in  Indiana.  In  the  northern 
tier  of  States  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  sound  com.  Some  soft  com  is 
found  as  far  south  as  East  Tennessee,  but  this  has  not  seriously  affected 
the  crop  in  the  locality,  as  most  of  it  has  been  fed  or  is  in  the  silo. 

Now  suppose  we  estimate  that  we  market  direct  90  percent  of  the  crop 
for  disposition  as  human  food,  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  etc.;  that  90 
percent  is  soft  and  must  be  fed  to  cattle  and  other  animals  as  best  we  can; 
and  that  30  percent  is  normally  fed  to  hogs,  a  total  of  70  percent  of  the 
crop.  What  becomes  of  the  remaining  30  percent?  If  it  is  thrown  on  a 
market  that  already  has  its  90  percent,  or  600,000,000  bushels,  taken  care 
of,  you  can  imagine  what  will  happen  to  the  price  of  corn.  Extension 
directors  should  take  this  matter  to  heart  as  a  serious  question. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  department's 
statement  figures  are  included  as  to  the  southern  corn  crop,  which  shows 
an  increase  of  almost  190,000,000  bushels  over  1916.  The  yields  in  certain 
Northern  States  are  also  included.  The  decreased  yields  of  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  due  to  drought  conditions  are  deducted  from  the 
aggregate  of  the  southern  crop.  The  estimate  of  the  increase  of  190,000,000 
bushels  in  the  southern  crop  is  net. 
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We  are  approaching  the  problem  of  increased  production  in  two  ways: 
In  the  com  belt  we  propose  to  make  the  drive  directly  on  increased  produc- 
tion, with  pig  club  organisation  as  a  secondary  feature.  In  the  Southern 
States  we  are  making  the  main  drive  on  the  increase  in  pig  club  member- 
ship, with  direct  pork  production  as  secondary.  We  do  not  by  any  means 
believe  that  the  increase  In  production  in  the  Southern  States  should  be 
neglected,  but  we  have  found  from  experience  that  the  pig  clubs  have  acted 
as  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the  increay  in  the  swine  yield  in  that  section. 
They  are  as  a  rule  rather  better  organised  in  the  South  than  elsewhere. 
Therefore  we  are  taking  advantage  of  conditions  as  we  find  them.  It  does 
not  require  argument  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  greatest  aggr^ate 
increase  in  the  pork  output  of  the  country  must  come  from  the  centers  of 
heaviest  production.  Therefor^  we  propose  to  work  most  strenuously  with 
the  Com  Belt  States. 

The  )>partment  is  not  attempting  to  dictate  how  this  campaign  is  to 
be  carried  out.  We  have  simply  said  to  each  director:  "Here  is  a  problem 
that  must  be  solved.  We  need  pork  to  win  this  war.  We  are  all  in  the 
war  whether  we  wear  uniforms  or  not"  Therefore  we  have  put  before 
each  extension  director  what  we  expect  in  Ins  State,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to 
get  the  results.  If  they  will  supply  the  ways  we  will  supply  the  means.  Hke 
extension  director  knows  best  how  to  carry  on  the  program  in  his  State 
and  if  he  will  supply  the  details  of  organization,  the  Department  will  see 
that  he  gets  the  funds  to  finance  the  program.  It  is  not  necessarily 
carried  out  in  the  same  way  in  any  two  States.  In  many  places  no  general 
meetings  will  be  held  except  of  county  agents  in  conference,  the  State 
going  directly  to  country  bankers  and  putting  the  program  liefore  them. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  country  banker  is  liehind  anything  which  the 
Government  proposes  as  a  war  measure — the  Liberty  Loan  and  things  of 
that  sort.  When  one  of  his  farmer  customers  comes  in  and  talks  about 
next  year's  work  the  banker  can  tell  him  about  the  hog  situation  and  urge 
him  to  increase  his  production.    The  press  can  be  worked  in  the  same  way. 

In  other  States  experienced  farmers  and  hog  raisers  have  been  drafted 
for  service  in  the  campaign  and  are  at  work  in  a  strenuous  drive,  holding 
meetings  in  every  bog  producing  county  in  the  State.  We  have  insisted 
on  only  one  thing,  that  the  director  of  extension  select  in  each  State  some 
man  who  will  be  responsible  as  the  leader  for  the  state  campaign  and  whom 
he  can  hold  personally  responsible  for  results.  This  leader  should  have 
an  assistant.  This  feature  is  necessary  simply  because  we  cannot  allow  the 
matter  to  take  its  own  course  and  trust  in  Providence  that  the  work  will 
be  successful. 

Extension  directors  have  been  more  than  loyal.  They  have  been  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  men  right  out  of  their  organisations  and  put  them 
into  this  campaign,  feeling  that  somehow  they  could  carry  on  the  work 
which  these  men  had  been  doing  before  they  took  up  the  work  in  pork  pro- 
duction. The  Department  has  taken  over  part  or  all  of  the  salaries  of 
the  leaders,  as  desired. 

In  the  irrigated  West  we  are  asking  the  States  Relations  Service  to 
circularize  the  extension  directors  and  county  agents  to  urge  farmers  to 
increase  their  pork  production  as  much  as  possible.  If  they  should  develop 
their  production  there  would  not  be  enough  to  cause  an  over-production  for 
the  whole  country.  We  are  urging  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  pigs 
k>orn  next  spring  on  irrigation  farms  be  finished  out  as  far  as  may  t>e 
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practicable  at  home,  while  farmers  who  do  not  have  the  grain  to  finish  out 
hogs  will  have  an  outlet  for  them  as  feeders  in  the  com  belt  Many  sec- 
tions of  the  com  belt  are  dependent  on  feeders  from  outside  sources  and 
are  already  buying  from  the  western  irrigation  farms.  It  is  also  possible 
that  some  of  the  dry  farmers  of  the  West  can  help  by  adding  to  the 
country's  supply  of  hogs. 

8LAUGHTBR  OF   H008 

Federal  Inspection — Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 

1916    40,482,000 

1917    , 40,310,000 

Decrease    272,000 

It  is  quite  accurately  estimated  that  the  slaughter  of  hogs  under 
federal  inspection  represents  60  percent  of  the  total  slaughter  of  the  United 
States.  On  this  basis  we  therefore  find  the  following  estimate  for  the  total 
slaughter  of  the  country  for  the  two  fiscal  years  in  question. 

Total  slaughter — estimated 

1916 67,470,000 

1917    67,020,000 

Decrease    450,000 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  actual  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
pork  produced  is  greater  than  the  figures  above  would  indicate.  The  hogs 
slaughtered  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1917  were  much  lighter  in  weight  than 
those  marketed  in  the  previous  year.  Further  indication  of  the  decrease 
in  swine  production  is  found  in  the  report  of  the  bureau  of  crop  estimates 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  hogs  on  farms 
September  1. 

Hogs  on  farms,  September  1 

1916 65,645,000 

1917    60,218,000 

Decrease    5,427,000 

The  1917  cereal  production  In  the  United  States  is  much  greater  than 
it  was  in  1916.  The  estimate  of  the  com  crop  on  November  1  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  3,191,083,000  bushels;  the 
December  estimate  of  1916  crop  by  the  same  authority  was  2,583,241,000 
bushels.  The  five-year  average  for  the  years  1911-1915  was  2,754,165,000 
bushels.  The  increase  of  the  1917  year  over  that  of  1916  based  on  the 
November  estimate  is  607,842,000  bushels.  The  increase  in  1917  over  the 
five-year  average  is  438,832,000  bushels. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  an  excess  of  20  percent  of 
the  com  crop  to  be  soft  This  soft  corn  must  be  fed  to  livestock.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  heavy  southern  crop  (which  is  in  unusually  good  con- 
dition) and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  com  crop  is  always  fed  to  livestock, 
it  is  a  safe  statement  to  say  that  there  will  still  lie  an  abundance  of  com 
of  a  marketable  quality  to  meet  the  usual  market  demands  and  insure 
reasonable  prices   for  com   for   feeders   who  must  purchase   grain.    The 
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following  brief  survey  of  the  grain  increase  in  the  country  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

CK1EAL8 

Increase  1917  over  1916 

Com    500,000,000-607,000,000  bushels 

OaU    328,000,000 

Barley    20,000,000 

Rye    8,000,000 

856,000,000-963,000,000       " 
Wheat  shortage  300,000,000 

Net    556,000,000-663,000,000       " 

The  very  extensive  campaign  now  in  progress  to  replace  as  much  wheat 
as  possible  with  com  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  How- 
ever, the  com  production  of  the  country  is  above  30  bushels  per  capita. 
The  normal  wheat  consumption  is  about  5.5  bushels  per  capita.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  if  it  were  possible  to  replace  the  entire  wheat  consumption  in 
the  United  States  with  com  or  other  grains,  there  would  still  remain  a 
very  large  grain  surplus.  If  we  even  assume  the  wheat  shortage  to  t>e 
300,000,000  bushels  and  subtract  the  entire  amount  from  the  minimum  grain 
increase  indicated  above,  we  should  still  have  a  net  grain  increase  of 
556,000,000  bushels  as  a  minimum  with  the  possibility  that  this  amount  will 
be  over  600,000,000  bushels. 

Stocks  of  old  com  on  farms  November  1  are  estimated  at  34,745,000 
bushels  (1.3  percent  of  the  1916  crop),  compared  with  87,908,000  bushels 
on  hand  a  year  ago  and  an  average  for  five  years  of  100,523,000  bushels. 
If  we  charge  off  this  shortage  against  the  1917  crop,  we  still  have  a  huge 
surplus : 

1917  Grain  surplus  minimum   856,000,000  bushels 

Less  assumed  wheat  shortage  300,000,000       ** 


556,000,000 
I>ess  difference  in  stocks  of  com  on  farms    53,000,000 


Net  grain  surplus    503^000,000       " 

Or,  less  difference  in  hold-over  com,  five-year 

average  basis    490,000,000       •* 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  calculations  are  based  on  an  increase 
of  500,000,000  bushels  in  the  1917  com  crop  over  1916.  The  Govemment 
estimate  for  November  shows  an  increase  of  over  607,000,000  bushels.  This 
estimate  is  very  close  to  the  actual  yield.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore^ 
the  December  estimates  will  probably  show  an  increase  in  the  cereals  avail- 
able for  feed  of  more  than  950,000,000  bushels  over  1916.  The  duty  of 
American  farmers  to  themselves  and  to  the  Nation  is  clear.  Livestock 
production,  especially  hog  raising,  must  be  increased,  for  the  reason  that 
livestock  makes  the  corn  crop  marketable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  75  to 
80  percent  of  a  nomial  crop  is  fed. 

When  the  crop  is  greatly  increased  above  normal,  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion must  be  fed  in  order  to  make  the  remainder  marketable  at  a  profit 
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If  there  should  be  a  serious  shortage  of  hogs  in  the  country  in  1918,  there 
will  be  more  corn  on  hand  than  the  market  can  absorb.  The  increase  In 
1917  com  crop  over  that  of  1916  is  more  than  15  percent  The  demands 
on  the  country  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export  require  an  in- 
crease of  15  percent  in  pork  production  in  1918.  The  com  crop  increase 
and  the  pork  production  requirements  therefore  coincide  in  theory  and 
must  coincide  in  practice  in  order  to  avoid  serious  declines  in  the  price  of 
com.  The  increase  in  cattle  feeding  in  the  com  belt  can  be  depended 
upon  largely  to  take  care  of  "the  soft  com  situation  in  the  States  which  are 
called  upon  for  an  increase  in  pork  production. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  requirements  or,  rather,  allotments 
of  each  State  which  is  asked  to  increase  swine  production  next  year: 

INCREASE  IN  PORK  PRODUCTION  IN  1918 

Entire  United  States,  15  percent  over  1917 


State 


Increase  for 

1918 

Percent 


Interpretation 


Missouri  50        Where  a  farmer  bred  20  sows  in  the  fall  of  1916, 

be  should  breed  30  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
Alabama  30        Where  a  farmer  bred  20  sows  in  the  fall  of  1916, 

he  should  breed  26  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
Kansas  25        Where  a  farmer  bred  20  sows  in  the  fall  of  1916, 

he  should  breed  95  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
Iowa  25        Where  a  farmer  bred  20  sows  in  the  fall  of  1916, 

he  should  breed  25  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
Illinois  20        Where  a  farmer  bred  20  sows  in  the  fall  of  1916, 

he  should  breed  24  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
Indiana  20        Where  a  farmer  bred  20  sows  in  the  fall  of  1916, 

he  should  breed  24  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
Nebraska  20         Where  a  farmer  bred  20  sows  in  the  fall  of  1916, 

he  should  breed  24  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
Aricansas  20        Where  a  farmer  bred  20  sows  in  the  fall  of  1916, 

he  should  breed  24  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
Mississippi  20        Where  a  farmer  bred  20  sows  in  the  fall  of  1916, 

he  should  breed  24  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
Ohio  15        Where  a  farmer  bred  20  sows  in  the  fall  of  1916, 

he  should  breed  23  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
Kentucky  15        Where  a  farmer  bred  20  sows  in  the  fall  of  1916, 

he  should  breed  23  m  the  fall  of  1917. 
Tennessee  15        Where  a  farmer  bred  20  sows  in  the  fall  of  1916, 

he  should  breed  23  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
South  Carolina         15        Where  a  farmer  bred  20  sows  in  the  fall  of  1916, 

he  should  breed  23  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
South  Dakota  10        Where  a  farmer  bre^  20  sows  in  the  fall  of  1916, 

he  should  breed  22  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
Maryland  10        Where  a  farmer  bred  20  sows  in  the  fall  of  1916, 

he  should  breed  22  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
North  Carolina        10        WTiere  a  farmer  bred  20  sows  in  the  fall  of  1916, 

he  should  breed  22  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
West  Virginia  5        Where  a  farmer  bred  20  sows  in  the  fall  of  1916, 

he  should  breed  21  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
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Farmers  who  do  not  breed  as  many  as  90  sows  can  readily  calculate 
the  amount  of  Increase  which  they  should  make  in  order  to  '*do  their  bit." 
For  example,  if  a  farmer  bred  four  sows  In  the  fall  of  1916  and  breeds 
flre  In  the  fall  of  1917,  he  contributes  at  the  rate  of  a  85  percent  increase. 
If  he  bred  10  sows  In  1916  and  breeds  11  in  1917,  he  shares  in  a  10  percent 
increase.  If  he  bred  only  two  sows  in  1916,  and  breeds  three  in  1917,  he 
contributes  exactly  his  quota  if  he  lives  in  Missouri 

The  supply  of  breeding  sows  is  undoubtedly  short  this  falL  The 
breeding  ranks  will  have  to  be  filled  to  a  considerable  extent  with  gUts 
from  the  feed  lots.  These  gilts  will  not  produce  quite  so  large  litters  as 
mature  sows  may  be  expected  to  produce,  and  farmers  using  gilts  should 
breed  slightly  above  the  prescribed  quotas  in  order  to  insure  the  requisite 
increase  in  spring  pigs. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  this  program  has  been  care- 
fully worked  out  according  to  the  known  requirements  for  1918.  If  it  is 
met  in  every  detail,  these  requirements  will  be  fulftlled.  If  the  farmer 
breeders  of  the  various  states  do  not  reach  the  quotas  set  forth  for  them, 
a  more  acute  shortage  of  pork  products  will  result  than  now  prevails,  ex- 
tremely high  prices  for  hams,  bacon  and  lard  will  prevail  and  only  a  few 
*Sdse  ones"  will  benefit,  the  consumer  suffering  from  extremely  high  prices 
and  a  shortage  of  necessary  animal  fats.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pro- 
gram is  carried  out,  a  market  is  provided  for  about  one-third  of  the  1917 
com  crop,  the  demands  on  the  country  for  pork  products  can  be  met  with- 
out strain,  prices  to  the  producer  should  be  remunerative  and  those  paid 
by  the  consumer  should  be  reasonable.  The  country  banker  will  endorse  a 
systematic  business-like  plan  such  as  herein  outlined. 

There  are  given  below  November  estimates  of  the  1917  com  crop  of 
certain  States  with  which  are  compared  the  yields  for  these  States  in  1916. 

80UTHCBN    coax    CBOP 

1917  937,121,000  bushels 

1916   819,022,000        •* 

Increase    118,099,000  bushels 

This  increase  is  approximately  20  percent  of  the  total  increase  of  the 
Nation. 

1917  1916        Increase  1917 

Maryland    30,576,000  27,300,000  3,276,000 

Virginia     71,369,000  60,990,000  10^79,000 

West  Virginia  25,020,000  22,112,000  2,908,000 

South    Carolina    43,947,000  32,008,000  11,939,000 

Georgia    71,680,000  62,000,000  9,680,000 
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1917 

Florida 14^70,000 

Kentucky    124^79,000 

Tennessee    109,200,000 

Alabama   74,704,000 

Mississippi    81,600,000 

Louisiana    43,246,000 

Texas    78,936,000 

Oklahoma    36,261,000 

Arkansas    66,720,000 


Increase 

1916  1917 

12,600,000  1,770,000 

95,200,000  29,172,000 

84,500,000  24,700,000 

46,688,000  28,016,000 

47,600,000  34,000,000 

44,814,000         

131,100,000         

53,325,000         

45,135,000  21,585,000 


Decrease 
1917 


937,121,000      819,022,000      189,895,000 
Net  increase  118,099,000  bushels. 


2,568,000 
52,164,000 
17,064,000 


71,796,000 


CORK  CROP  IN  CERTAIN  NORTHERN  STATES 

1917  1916  Increase  1917 

Ohio    156,408,000  115,762,000  40,646,000 

Indiana    203,436,000  174,658,000  28,778,000 

Illinois    426,816,000  306,800,000  120,016,000 

Iowa   412,772,000  366,825,000  45,947,000 

Missouri    263,200,000  132,112,000  131,088,000 

South  Dakota   92,512,000  84,075,000  8,437,000 

Nebraska    259,740,000  192,400,000  67,340,000 

Kansas     128,436,000  69,500,000  58,936,000 

T.  F.  Hunt.  Suppose  a  man  in  Nevada,  for  example,  keeps  his  feed- 
ers, to  whom  will  he  sell  them? 

G.  M.  Rommel.  California  has  been  growing  considerable  pork  of  late. 
I  suggest  that  the  Nevada  pigs  be  sent  to  points  where  prime  beef  and  pork 
are  being  made.  There  may  be  other  outlets  for  them  than  California,  but 
Arizona  ships  to  Kansas,  and  Idaho  to  Nebraska.  In  certain  sections  some 
of  the  com  belt  farms  have  become  so  seriously  infected  with  necrosis  that 
pigs  cannot  be  raised.  The  farmers  have  gone  out  of  the  breeding  business 
there,  are  dependent  on  iTeeders,  are  paying  the  freight  charges  and  making 
money.  The  question  has  been  raised  whether  farmers  might  not  abandon 
the  breeding  of  sows  and  buy  100-pound  pigs  in  the  spring.  They  have 
been  advised  otherwise.  Some  people  have  had  orders  in  for  months  for 
100-pounds  pigs  and  have  been  unable  to  secure  them.  They  feel  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  buy  feeders  next  spring.  There  ought  to  be  a  good 
market  for  hogs  at  that  time.  We  ought  to  put  men  in  the  field  and  get 
a  line  on  this  supply  so  as  to  be  certain  about  it.  We  expect  to  use  our 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  locating  these  markets.  For  example, 
take  Illinois.  We  will  have  to  ask  Messrs.  Handschin  and  Carmichael 
how  many  feeders  they  need,  and  then  will  notify  the  people  in  the  irrigated 
west,  "Here  is  a  demand  for  so  many  hogs."  If  they  are  sent  directly 
without  passing  through  a  public  stockyard,  so  much  the  better. 

F.  MuTCHLER  of  Kentucky.  What  can  you  say  concerning  the  relation 
fixed  between  corn  and  hogs? 

G.  M.  Rommel.  That  matter  has  a  direct  bearing  on  our  program. 
In  the  first  place,  I  understand  that  the  ratio  of  13  to  1  which  was  made 
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was  ftxed  on  the  Chicago  prices  for  com  and  for  hogs,  &nd  the  latter,  ot 
course,  sets  the  price  all  over  the  country.  In  other  words,  if  the  farmer 
down  in  Georgia,  for  example,  where  com  sells  ordinarily  for  much  more 
than  it  does  in  Chicago,  should  figure  out  that  he  was  going  to  get  two  or 
three  times  the  price  for  his  hogs,  he  would  be  badly  disappointed  wtien 
they  got  to  market. 

F.  McTCHLEE.  Is  not  that  already  making  the  price  for  hogs  some- 
what bearish?  It  is  said,  and  seriously  too,  that  there  will  be  a  sharp  fall 
In  prices  in  February,  following  the  enormous  amount  of  pork  likely  to  be 
placed  on  the  market  in  January. 

G.  M.  Rommel.  I  can  make  no  predictions,  but  will  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. The  price  of  hogs  has  always  gone  off  in  October  when  the  spring 
crop  begins  to  come  in.  This  could  have  been  predicted  ten  years  ago. 
Yet  after  the  first  slump  of  around  fS  per  100  pounds,  the  market  re- 
covered more  than  $1  during  the  last  five  days  of  October.  Do  you  know 
why?  It  did  what  it  never  had  done  before.  Theoretically,  hogs  should 
have  kept  on  going  down  until  after  January  and  then  come  back. 

F.  MuTCHLEB.  They  went  down  too  far.  The  idea  was  circulated  that 
the  Food  Administration  intended  to  fix  the  price  at  ten  cents,  followed  by  a 
counteracting  idea  that  a  relation  would  be  established,  and  that  probably 
it  would  be  13  to  1.  At  once  they  began  to  be  put  on  sale.  They  are  bearish 
now,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  midwestem  people  are  trying  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  com  in  order  that  a  large  amount  may  be  available  to  feed 
hogs. 

T.  F.  HuiTT.  Has  the  ratio  of  13  to  1  been  officially  fixed?  To  whom 
can  one  turn  in  order  to  find  out  with  certainty  what  the  prices  are?  I 
appealed  to  the  Food  Administration  and  was  informed  that  the  state- 
ments made  by  its  Mr.  Cotton  in  the  Chicago  Potly  Drovers'  Journal  of 
November  3  were  official  and  that  we  could  act  upon  them. 

L.  A.  Cliktox.  About  a  week  ago  Mr.  Hoover  wrote  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  effect  that  a  ratio  of  IS  to  1  had  been  established. 
We  felt  that  this  statement  would  convey  a  wrong  Impression,  that  farmers 
would  infer  that  this  ratio  was  meant  to  be  applied  at  the  farm,  just  as 
they  have  got  the  impression  that  |9  wheat  meant  wheat  at  the  farm.  We 
asked  some  modification  of  the  statement  be  issued  showing  that  the  ratio 
would  be  13  to  1  at  some  center,  but  have  not  yet  heard  from  him  in  reply. 

G.  M.  RoM3fEL.    The  Cotton  statement  reads  as  follows: 

CHICAGO    DAILY    DIOVEBS'    JOUIXAL 

Saturday,  November  3,  1917 
Increased  Production  on  Profitable  Basis  Assured  by  United  States  Action 

"Joseph  D.  Cotton,  chief  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration, 
Meat  Division,  today  issued  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  prices 
of  hogs: 

"The  main  purposes  of  the  Food  Administration  as  to  hogs  are: 

"To  see  that  the  producer  at  all  times  can  count  on  a  fair  price  for  his 
hogs  so  that  it  will  be  profitable  to  him; 

"To  see  that  the  farmer  increases  the  number  of  hogs  bred: 
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*^o  limit  the  profit  of  the  packer  and  the  middleman;  and 

*^o  eliminate  speculation. 

"All  these  purposes  are  necessary,  because  we  must  have  more  hogs  so 
that  the  ultimate  consumer  can  at  all  times  get  an  adequate  supply  of  meat 
at  the  lowest  feasible  price. 

We  shall  establish  rigid  control  of  the  packers.  Fair  prices  to  the 
farmers  for  his  hogs,  we  believe,  will  be  brought  about  by  the  full  control 
which  the  Food  Administration  has  over  the  buying  of  the  Allies,  our 
Army  and  Navy,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Belgian  Relief  and  the  neutrals,  which 
together  constitute  a  considerable  factor  in  the  market. 

"The  first  step  is  to  stop  the  sudden  break  in  prices  paid  for  hogs  at 
the  central  markets.  Those  prices  must  become  stable  so  that  the  farmer 
knows  where  he  stands  and  will  feel  justified  in  increasing  hogs  for  the 
next  winter.  The  prices,  so  far  as  we  can  effect  them,  will  not  go  below  a 
minimum  of  about  15.50  per  cwt  for  the  average  of  the  packers'  droves 
on  the  Chicago  market  until  further  notice. 

"We  have  had,  and  shall  have,  the  advice  of  a  board  composed  of  prac- 
tical hog  growers  and  experts.  That  board  advises  that  the  best  yardstick 
to  measure  the  cost  of  production  of  the  hog  is  the  cost  of  com.  That 
board  further  advises  that  the  ratio  of  com  prices  to  hog  prices  on  the 
average  over  a  series  of  years  has  been  about  twelve  to  one  (or  a  little  less) 
in  the  past. 

"When  the  ratio  has  gone  lower  than  twelve  to  one  the  stock  of  hogs 
in  the  country  has  decreased.  When  It  was  higher  than  twelve,  the  hogs 
have  increased. 

"That  board  has  given  its  judgment  that  to  bring  the  stock  of  hogs  back 
to  normal  under  present  conditions  the  ratio  should  be  about  thirteen. 

"Therefore,  as  to  hogs  farrowed  next  spring:  We  will  try  to  stabilise 
the  price  so  that  the  farmer  can  count  on  getting  for  each  100  pounds  of 
hog  ready  for  market  13  times  the  average  cost  per  bushel  of  the  corn 
fed  to  the  hog. 

"Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of  this  statement.  It  is  not  a  guar- 
antee backed  by  money.  It  is  not  a  promise  by  the  packers.  It  is  a 
statement  of  the  intention  and  policy  of  the  Food  Administration,  which 
means  to  do  justice  to  the  farmer." 

A.  F.  Woods  of  Maryland.  I  have  heard  two  very  different  statements, 
namely,  that  the  ratio  would  apply  to  the  farm  and  that  it  would  hold  only 
at  Chicago.    Which  is  correct? 

G.  M.  Rommel.  Mr.  Cotton's  statement  reads  as  follows: 
"The  prices,  so  far  as  we  can  affect  them,  will  not  ao  below  a  minimum 
of  about  $15.50  per  cwt.  for  the  average  of  the  pa<iers'  droves  on  the 
Chicago  market  until  further  notice.  ♦♦•»♦••  Therefore,  as  to  hogs 
farrowed  next  spring:  We  will  try  to  stabilize  the  price  so  that  the  farmer 
can  count  on  getting  for  each  100  pounds  of  hog  ready  for  market  13  times 
the  average  cost  per  bushel  of  the  com  fed  to  the  hog." 

A.  F.  Woods.  That  statement  implies  that  ttiai  is  what  the  farmer 
gets  for  feeding  his  hogs.  If  it  does  not  mean  what  it  says,  if  the  farmer 
does  not  receive  returns  according  to  this  ratio,  there  will  be  trouble. 

G.  M.  Rommel.  I  do  not  understand  that  this  statement  implies  farm 
prices,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  based  on  Chicago  prices. 

Beadfoso  Knapp  of  Washington,  D.  C.  It  will  not  and  can  not  be  true. 
Taking  the  country  over  relatively  with  the  corn  belt  and  in  the  Central 
States  it  will  be  true;  but  in  the  South  it  will  not  and  can  not  be  true. 
When  the  statement  first  came  to  the  Department  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  it  was  sent  out  in  the  language  stated  to  the  farmers  generally 
there  would  be  a  distinct  misunderstanding  regarding  its  meaning.  There- 
fore, it  was  returned  to  the  Food  Administration  and  they  are  revising  it 
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and  trying  so  to  phrase  It  that  will  be  perfectly  clear.  Relatively  speakings 
there  will  not  be  much  difference,  as  I  see  it,  in  the  States  where  both  com 
and  hogs  are  heavily  produced,  where  com  and  hog  prices  are  fixed  on  the 
market;  but  as  to  Georgia  and  Alabama  there  will  be  a  difference,  because 
the  prices  of  com  are  not  much  above  the  Chicago  prices. 

G.  M.  RoMMKL.  On  the  statement  made — I  am  quoting  and  not  speak- 
ing on  my  own  authority — ^the  average  price  of  com  in  Chicago,  taken 
by  and  large,  makes  the  price  of  hogs  in  Chicago  and  the  price  of  hogs  In 
Chicago  determines  what  the  price  will  be  everywhere  else  in  the  country. 
That  is  the  whole  matter.  If  that  is  clearly  understood  the  situation 
referred  to  will  be  made  plain. 

Thb  CHAimjcAx.  Will  Director  G.  I.  Christie  of  Purdue  University 
tell  us  of  the  Indiana  campaign? 

G.  I.  CHmiinc.  The  Govemment  issued  word  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
it  would  like  to  see  a  movement  started  in  the  Central  West  to  increase 
pork  production.  A  meeting  of  hog  breeders  and  feeders  was  called 
October  90  at  Purdue  University.  More  than  150  of  our  big  breeders  and 
feeders  were  present.  Everybody  was  frank  in  what  he  had  to  say,  every- 
body had  a  chance  to  talk  and  many  difficulties  were  ironed  out  Strong 
resolutions  were  passed,  wired  to  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Food  Administration.  We  appointed  our  regular  animal  husbandry  man 
as  leader  and  we  decided  immediately  to  put  on  a  special  campaign.  We 
called  all  of  the  emergency  men  and  the  county  agents  into  conference, 
organised  them,  placed  directions,  literature  and  helpful  posters  in  their 
liands  and  told  them  to  go  back  to  their  counties  and  arrange  for  from 
five  to  eight  meetings.  Of  our  78  agents,  77  responded.  In  the  meantime, 
we  invited  15  prominent  hog  breeders  to  become  members  of  our  staff  and 
to  spend  from  two  to  three  weeks  lecturing  at  these  meetings  arranged  by 
the  county  and  emergency  agents. 

Our  first  meeting  was  held  in  a  nearby  town.  After  one  of  our 
breeders  had  s{)oken,  one  old  man  said,  **I  am  glad  that  I  heard  you,  for 
my  mind  is  changed  as  to  the  hog  situation.  I  have  95  sows  in  the  feed 
lot  and  I  am  going  straight  home  and  take  them  out  and  raise  pigs." 
Others  did  the  same  thing.  I  believe  the  way  to  do  this  thing  at  the  out- 
set is  to  organize  a  forcible  drive,  sending  men  with  the  message  directly 
to  the  farmers,  telling  them  the  story,  answering  their  questions  and 
straightening  matters  out  in  their  minds.  Much  work,  of  course,  must 
be  done  this  winter.  Just  putting  sows  into  the  breeding  pen  will  not 
necessarily  mean  pigs  next  spring.  Care,  housing  and  management  that 
only  thoroughly  informed  men  can  give  will  make  a  successful  season. 
We  feel  that  this  initial  drive  is  only  a  beginning  to  a  successful  hog  cam- 
paign; that  our  leaders  and  other  men  must  be,  on  their  tiptoes  every 
minute,  getting  out  helpful  circular  letters,  leaflets,  suggestions  for  better 
housing,  feeding  and  management  of  brood  sows.  In  view  of  the  impetus 
which  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  given  to  the  movement;  in  view 
of  the  statement  from  the  Food  Administration  that  the  farmer  will  be 
protected,  that  if  he  feeds  high  priced  com  to  his  hogs  he  will  be  taken 
care  of  next  summer;  taking  into  account  the  patriotic  feeling  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  knowing  that  we  need  to  feed  the  boys  that  are  going 
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to  France,  it  would  seem  that  we  ought  to  make  more  pork  than  ever 
before. 

G.  M.  Rommel.  The  follow-up  work  after  the  initial  drive  is  accom- 
plished will  be  really  of  greater  importance  than  the  early  work  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  best  arguments  for  a  strong  leader  and  a  good  assistant. 

The  CHAniMAK.  We  are  conducting  a  personal  work  campaign  in 
Iowa.  Each  banker  will  be  visited  personally,  the  situation  explained  to 
him  and  he  will  be  asked  to  do  personal  work  with  the  farmers  who  come 
in  to  do  business  with  him.  Prominent  farmers  and  members  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  will  be  asked  to  give  assistance.  Publicity  will  be 
carried  on  through  the  papers. 

The  personal  work  campaign  apparently  suits  our  conditions  better 
than  any  other,  especially  for  the  next  six  weeks.  During  the  winter  an 
educational  campaign  on  the  feeding,  care  and  management  of  hogs  will 
be  carried  on. 

We  discussed  methods  of  organization  on  Wednesday,  but  organization 
for  organisation's  sake  alone  is  not  worth  much.  This  afternoon  we  are 
to  discuss  some  of  tlie  things  that  organization  can  do.  If  our  farmers 
are  to  supply  the  armies  with  food  and  men  they  must  be  thoroughly  or- 
ganized. Nebraska  made'  first  class  progress  along  the  line  of  meeting  the 
farm  labor  shortage  and  Director  C.  W.  Pugsley  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  has  been  asked  to  discuss  farm  labor  bureaus. 

Methods  of  Meetiko  the  Faek  Labob  Shobtage:  Oboakisatiok  or  Fabm 

Labob  Bureaus 

By  C.  W.  Pugsley 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  country  Nebraska  has  faced  a  very 
serious  farm  labor  problem,  one  that  needs  attention;  yet  the  shortage  in 
some  sections  apparently  has  been  overestimated.  We  had  the  feeling  that 
if  some  of  the  retired  farmers,  some  of  the  people  who  are  not  worldng 
very  much  around  our  towns,  some  of  the  clerks  In  the  stores  and  the 
banks  would  turn  to,  we  might  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  summer  situation. 
So  our  organization  plan  was  carried  out  on  that  basis.  Our  plan,  briefly, 
was  this.  In  every  county  where  we  had  a  county  agent,  he  was  made  the 
leader  of  the  county  farm  labor  bureau.  He  was  the  farm  labor  repre- 
sentative who  looked  after  county  needs.  He  had  local  assistants  and 
local  committees  of  men  acquainted  with  the  local  labor  conditions.  The 
assistant  might  be  secretary  of  a  commercial  club  who  had  time  to  give 
to  the  work,  a  country  preacher,  the  secretary  of  a  grange,  a  farmers' 
union,  etc.,  anyone  who  was  interested  and  who  was  willing  to  devote 
some  time  to  the  work. 

In  counties  where  there  were  no  agents,  a  county  leader  was  chosen 
wherever  possible.  This  county  labor  leader  might  be  some  Interested  per- 
son who  would  agree  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  work,  for  example, 
the  secretary  of  the  shire  town  or  some  large  towns,  the  secretary  of  the 
commercial  club,  the  president  or  secretary  of  the  county  farmers'  organ- 
ization, a  prominent  grange  or  farmers'  union  worker.  If  a  suitable  man 
could  not  be  secured  to  act  as  the  county  farm  labor  leader,  the  local 
labor  bureau  reported  direct  to  the  state  labor  agent.  We  had,  of  course, 
Immediately  appointed  a  man  who  was  afterwards  made  labor  leader  for 
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the  State,  as  a  part  of  the  emergency  work.  The  farm  management 
demonstrator  also  devoted  some  time  to  that  work. 

Attention  was  given  at  once  to  the  question  of  the  organization  of  the 
local  bureaus.  Five  college  people  devoted  an  entire  week,  two  or  three 
others  from  two  to  three  weeks  the  state  labor  leader  was  at  work  every 
minute.  Several  counties  organized  without  assistance,  and  some  people 
not  connected  with  the  college  or  the  extension  service  gave  time  and 
thought  to  this  work« 

There  are  practically  300  local  labor  bureaus  organised  all  over  Ne- 
braska. Some  counties  have  bureaus  and  others  have  not  If  there  is  not 
a  county  organisation,  report  is  made  directly  to  the  central  office. 

We  were  confronted  with  the  matter  of  reports.  We  wanted  to  know 
what  the  labor  situation  was.  We  felt  that  if  there  was  a  shortage  of 
labor  in  any  community,  it  might  be  possible  to  supply  it  from  a  neart>y 
neighborhood.  We  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  go  outside  of  the 
State  for  much  labor  and  we  were  right  The  labor  shortage  was  not 
nearly  as  acute  as  we  were  afraid  it  would  be  earlier  In  the  spring. 
Ninety  percent  or  more  of  the  labor  bureaus  have  been  active  wherever 
there  was  a  demand  for  their  services.  In  several  conmiunities,  however, 
there  was  really  no  work  for  them  to  do,  because  there  was  no  shortage 
of  labor;  but  wherever  such  existed  we  have  found  them  actively  engaged 
whenever  a  shortage  seemed  imminent;  their  first  job  was  to  see  if  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  labor  to  supply  the  farmers  could  not  be  found  in  the  towns, 
or  in  their  own  communities;  and  in  most  instances  such  was  found  to  be 
the  case.  If  they  could  not  secure  labor,  they  let  the  state  labor  leader  know 
about  it  and  he  got  in  touch  with  the  local  labor  bureaus  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  shortage  and  asked  them  to  strive  to  help  their  neighbors. 
In  most  instances  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor  was  found  in  surrounding 
counties.  If  it  could  not  be  found  there,  or  if  the  shortage  was  general  and 
acute,  then  the  state  labor  agent  took  up  the  matter  with  the  labor  leaders 
in  other  States.  These  300  local  bureaus  have  supplied  about  10,000 
laborers  outside  of  their  local  territories.  We  have  no  exact  record  of  the 
number  of  laborers  supplied  by  local  bureaus  witliin  their  own  territories, 
but  the  figure  is  a  large  one. 

The  Chaiiman.  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Director  W.  D. 
Hurd  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  who  will  discuss  **The 
Utilization  of  Non-Productive  Labor." 

The  Utilusation  or  Non-Pboductive  ob  Faitially  NoK-PaooucnvE  Labor 
IK  THE  Farm  Labor  Shobtage 

By  W.  D.  Hubd 

That  the  existing  shortage  of  farm  laborers  is  the  greatest  deterrent 
to  increased  crop  and  animal  production  is  a  fact  which  I  think  everyone 
will  admit  without  argument  Fruits,  vegetables  and  grains,  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  written  and  said  this  year,  have  been  wasted  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country  because  there  has  been  no  available  labor  to  care  for 
them. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  which  seem  -responsible  for  this  short- 
age. For  years  farm  life  and  labor  have  not  been  as  attractive  to  country 
boys  as  have  city  life  and  labor  in  commercial  concerns  and  industries; 
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therefore  a  constant  stream  of  young  men  and  women  has  poured  out 
of  the  country  districts  into  the  cities  and  industrial  centers,  in  most 
cases  never  to  return  permanently.  During  the  last  few  years  especially, 
our  industries  have  been  stimulated  to  the  extent  of  demanding  many  times 
the  amount  of  labor  they  formerly  used.  Immigration  of  late  has  been 
almost  a  negligible  quantity.  The  operations  of  Canadian  agents  in  our 
northern  border  states  seeking  laborers,  now  happily  stopped,  have  taken 
thousands  of  men  from  this  country.  Still  more  recently  construction  work 
incident  to  war  preparation,  government  cantonments,  munition  factories, 
increased  activities  in  steel  mills,  etc.,  paying  exceptionally  high  wages, 
have  taken  thousands  of  others.  Multitudes  of  Mexican  laborers  in  the 
Southwest,  fearing  conscription,  have  gone  back  to  their  own  country. 
Young  farm  owners,  tenant  farmers  and  farm  laborers  have  been  drafted 
into  military  service.  The  result  is  that  farming  operations  are  being 
curtailed  and  livestock  is  being  sold  off,  just  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Department,  the  Colleges,  State  Councils  of  Defense  and  Food  Administra- 
tors are  advocating  and  begging  for  production  which  shall  be  larger  than 
the  country  has  ever  known.  Rural  regions  are  always  affected  more 
severely,  proportionally  speaking,  by  military  demands  than  are  cities. 
Farm  boys  are  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  country's  calL  In  the 
present  situation,  not  only  are  mere  numbers  being  taken  but  those  most 
capable  of  managing  farms,  of  teaching  and  directing  inexperienced  par- 
tially non-productive  laborers,  and  who  are  experienced  in  the  operation 
of  farm  machinery,  are  being  removed. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  unrest  because  of  the  feeling  of  uncertainty 
now  existing.  Plans  for  the  coming  year  are  not  made  as  they  should  be. 
A  definite  and  uniform  policy  in  regard  to  the  exemption  of  farm  labor 
is  lacking  and  we  face  an  acute  situation  just  as  we  are  really  beginning  to 
enter  the  great  war. 

During  the  past  year  attempts  of  various  kinds  have  been  made  to 
utilise  boys,  girls,  women  and  partially  non-productive  labor  as  a  relief 
to  the  existing  labor  shortage.  No  doubt  1918  will  bring  forth  greater 
efforts  in  this  direction  and  probably  many  new  plans  will  be  tried  out  I 
have  not  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  these  efforts  and  shall  only  try  to 
present  here  a  few  instances  of  what  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  types. 
These  efforts  temporarily  to  meet  the  shortage  of  farm  labor  seem  to  be 
shown  rather  typically  in  the  following  groups: 

1.  The  organisation  of  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  into  temporary 
camps. 

9.    The  utilisation  of  college  students  on  farms. 

3.  The  sending  of  semi-dependents,  such  as  are  dealt  with  by  the 
Salvation  Army  and  other  like  organizations,  into  country  districts. 

4.  Attempts  to  utilise  employees  of  stores,  mills  and  industries  and 
retired  farmers  for  part  or  full  time. 

5.  The  transferring  of  colored  laborers  from  the  South  to  the  North. 
Attempts  have  been  made  in  most  States  to  furnish  laborers,  both 

male  and  female,  singly  to  farmers  in  tlie  usual  normal  way,  but  the 
greater  effort  this  year  seems  to  have  been  through  the  organisation  of 
various  camp  or  groups — a  colony  plan  usually  under  definite  supervision 
and  instruction.  I  shall  try  and  give  as  fairly  as  I  can  the  relative  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  found  in  these  different  tjpes  as  I  see  them. 
The  information  here  given  has  been  gathered  from  those  who  were  directly 
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connected  with  these  moTcments  and  I  have  reason  to  l)clieve  that  it  is 
accurate. 

The  Men's  Camp  idea  is  represented  by  the  •*Maryland  Agricultural 
Army.**  Two  companies  of  50  laborers  each  were  organised  by  the  State 
Council  of  Defense.  One  company  was  placed  at  Westminster,  Carroll 
County,  and  the  second  company  at  Galena,  Kent  County.  The  farmers  at 
this  latter  place  signed  a  contract  agreeing  to  keep  these  men  for  six 
montKs.  They  were  unable  to  employ  them  profitably  for  this  period  and 
the  camp  was  mored  to  another  sectSoo  of  the  State,  where  I  understand  it 
was  later  abandoned  on  account  of  the  overhead  maintenance  expenses. 
A  business  concern  during  the  season  took  over  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining the  other  camp. 

The  principal  advantages  of  providing  labor  through  this  kind  of  a 
camp  seem  to  be: 

1.  The  camp  and  the  military  discipline  seem  to  appeal  to  a  dass  of 
men  who  would  not  otherwise  do  farm  labor. 

9.    The  farmer  is  relieved  of  the  housing  and  caring  for  the  men. 

3.  Such  a  camp  serves  as  an  incentive  in  a  region  for  larger  produc- 
tion. 

4.  The  presence  of  the  camp  has  a  salutary  effect  on  local  latior,  espe- 
cially the  colored  population. 

The  disadvantages  incident  to  organising  and  operating  this  Idnd  of  a 
camp  seem  to  be: 

1.  A  group  of  50  men  is  too  large  to  handle.  This  amount  of  lalwr 
usually  cannot  be  utilised  by  farmers  except  in  rush  seasons. 

9.    The  overhead  expense  of  maintaining  such  a  camp  is  great. 

3.  It  is  hard  to  maintain  the  discipline  necessary  witii  this  class  of 
men.     No  one  has  any  real  authority. 

4.  There  is  no  way  of  preventing  desertion.  Many  latiorers  leave 
these  camps. 

5.  Only  a  few  among  these  men  had  had  farm  experience. 

6.  It  is  difBcult  to  get  "commanders"  who  can  handle  these  men  suc- 
cessfully. 

In  Rhode  Island  a  'H^onunission  on  Agricultural  Inquiry**  togetiber 
with  a  farm-help  specialist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, were  successful  in  recruiting  the  ranks  of  farm  laborers  from  tJic 
mills  and  factories. 

The  Salvation  Army  and  other  charitable  and  benevolent  organisations 
have  tried  at  different  times  to  place  n»en  su^h  as  they  usually  come  in 
contact  with  on  farms,  but  so  far  as  I  know  in  a  majority  of  cases  such 
persons  seldom  stay  long  in  the  country  and  are  not  usually  satisfactory  to 
farmers  while  they  are  there. 

The  attempt  to  supply  farm  labor  by  means  of  boys'  camps  of  varying 
types  has  been  tried  in  a  number  of  States  the  past  season.  Aside  from 
helping  out  the  shortage  of  farm  labor,  the  time  of  boys,  which  is  usually 
wasted  during  the  summer  or  at  least  is  unproductive,  is  utilised  and  at 
the  same  time  these  l>oys  are  taught  things  which  they  ought  to  know. 

••The  School  Boys'  League  for  Farm  Service"  in  New  York  SUte  rep- 
resents one  of  these  types.  A  ••Farm  Cadet  Camp"  was  located  at  Farm- 
ingdale.  Long  Island,  which  is  in  the  central  part  of  a  large  pi<±iing  district 
The  boys  were  housed  in  tents  19  x  14  in  sise,  eight  including  tlie  squad 
leader  to  a  tent.    A  superintendent,  an  assistant  superintendent,  a  chef 
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and  assistant  chef  were  provided.  The  camp  was  conducted  for  six  weeks, 
the  boys  working  six  hours  a  day,  and  receiving  95  cents  an  hour  for  their 
labor.  The  boys  paid  into  the  camp  $5  a  week  for  their  board  and  lodging. 
This  camp  supplied  the  labor  needs  of  this  community  at  that  season  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  camp  appealed  to  the  boys  and  that  the  labor  was 
satisfactory  to  the  farmers. 

New  York  State  also  operated  what  they  called  the  "State  Camps." 
These  were  financed  by  state  appropriation  and  by  funds  furnished  by  the 
Food  Supply  Committee.  If  correct  information  has  been  given  me,  there 
were  19  such  camps,  nine  at  Newburgh,  six  on  Long  Island  and  four  at 
Highland  which  were  only  partially  connected  with  the  official  scheme. 
There  were  also  three  camps  for  girls. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  New  York  State,  either  in  or  outside  of  these 
camps,  did  tiiree  things: 

1.  They  took  a  farm-to- farm  census  of  the  State,  the  school  authori- 
ties being  the  local  organizers  of  this  movement.  For  this  the  State  ap- 
propriated some  $19,000. 

9.  Boys  and  girls  over  16  years  of  age  were  excused  from  school 
under  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature  to  work  on  farms. 

3.  The  ''Cadet  Camps,"  already  spoken  of,  were  organized  to  furnish 
farm  labor. 

These  camps  were  for  the  most  part  under  the  direction  of  the  Voca- 
tional Bureau  of  the  New  York  State  Military  Training  Association.  They 
were  placed  in  communities  where  the  demand  for  boy  labor  would  justify 
their  presence  (as  determined  largely  by  the  farm  bureau  manager).  The 
sites  were  wisely  selected.  Health  regulations  were  carefully  observed. 
The  leaders  were  taken  mostly  from  the  teaching  profession.  The  boys 
lived  in  tents,  berryhouses,  shacks  and  in  other  outbuildings.  They  were 
paid  $16  per  month  and  were  given  their  board.  Some  earned  as  high 
as  $3.50  a  day.  Information  is  at  hand  which  shows  that  these  camps 
were  of  much  relief  to  fruit  and  special  crop  sections.  Information  about 
the  cost  of  operation  is  lacking. 

Maine  organized  under  a  large  state  appropriation  *'The  Junior  Volun- 
teer Work"  camps  at  Winthrop  Center.  The  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camp 
Farm  was  used  as  a  site.  The  camp  was  in  operation  from  June  19  to 
October  19,  From  650  to  700  boys  were  first  given  training  at  the  camp 
and  were  then  sent  to  different  sections  of  the  State  in  groups  of  95  or  30 
to  work  on  farms.  The  boys  enlisted  and  were  paid  by  the  State,  a  fact 
which  seems  to  help  explain  the  splendid  spirit  existing.  High  class  leaders, 
receiving  $100  each  per  month  for  their  services,  were  provided.  The  camp 
was  considered  by  the  Governor  a  public  safety  measure.  The  farmers  paid 
the  group  leader  for  the  services  of  the  boys  at  the  rate  of  $1  and  meals 
for  each  secular  day.  The  boys  received  pay  direct  from  the  state  treasurer 
by  chedcs  of  the  same  kind  and  at  the  same  rate  as  the  national  guardsmen. 
School  credit  was  given  for  farm  work. 

Massachusetts  had  two  types  of  camps.  A  state  committee  on  ''The 
Mobilization  of  School  Boy  Labor"  was  organized  to  supply  city  boys  as 
farm  laborers.  Several  camps  of  from  95  to  75  boys  were  placed  in 
selected  localities.  Each  group  or  camp  was  in  charge  of  a  responsible 
person,  usually  a  local  school  teacher.  The  boys  were  instructed  by  the 
farmers  themselves. 

Boys'  camps  have  been  maintained  for  five  years  at  the  Massachusetts 
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Agricultural  College.  These  were  enlarged  and  extended  during  th^  past 
summer  to  take  40  or  50  boys  for  a  month  at  a  time.  The  camps  were 
under  military  discipline  and  tlie  highest  type  of  leadership  and  super- 
vision obtainable  was  provided.  Instruction  was  given  by  members  of  the 
college  staff.  The  boys  spent  half  of  each  day  receiving  instructioa  and 
taking  recreation  and  the  remaining  half  in  working  on  the  college  farm  or 
on  farms  and  gardens  in  the  vicinity.  The  boys  paid  $30  a  month  into  tbe 
camp  and  received  pay  at  the  rate  of  16  cents  per  hour  for  the  labor  they 
performed. 

Tbe  "I'nited  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve,"  is  a  very  legitimate  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  to  organise  under 
the  State  C^ouncils  of  Defense,  thousands  of  boys  to  help  out  in  the  farm 
labor  shortage.  This  organisation  is  active  in  most  of  the  States,  has  the 
highest  ideals  of  service,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ftnd  out,  has 
been  successful  in  fulfilling  its  objects  and  purposes. 

The  effort  to  mobilise  women  into  camps  and  utilise  them  in  carrying 
on  farming  operations  is  typified  by  the  experiment  at  Mt.  Kisco  and 
Bedford,  New  York.  Here  college  girls,  teachers  and  women  from  the 
trades  and  industries  of  New  York  City  to  the  number  of  70  were  or- 
ganised into  a  c-amp  and  worked  on  the  farms  and  estates  of  the  vicinity. 
This  camp  was  heavily  underwritten  financially  in  the  beginning.  Several 
thousands  of  dollars  were  placed  at  its  dis|>osal  and  four  automobiles  were 
either  loaned  or  given.  A  farm  of  ii50  acres,  on  which  was  located  a  large 
house  as  well  as  outbuildings  was  furnished  without  cost.  The  camp  was 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  leading  women  professors  of  Columbia  Univenitj. 
The  agricultural  instruction  was  given  by  a  young  woman  formerly  a  stu- 
dent at  Cornell.  The  region  around  this  camp  was  one  which  could  furnish 
a  large  amount  of  light  work,  gardening,  weeding,  etc.  These  women  also 
to  some  extent  did  haying  and  harvesting  operations.  The  camp  paid 
these  young  women  $15,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  $^  per  month  for 
their  work.  It  collected  from  the  farmers  at  the  rate  of  95  cents  per  hour 
for  their  labor.  They  were  transported  to  and  from  the  farms  on  wfaidi 
they  worked  by  means  of  the  automobiles  already  mentioned.  Universal 
testimony  from  this  region  is  that  for  light  labor,  these  women  were  satis- 
factory. They  were  quick  to  learn  and  did  their  best.  The  women  them- 
selves were  well  pleased  with  the  experiment,  they  gained  in  weight  and 
strength  and  the  work  was  evidently  fine  for  them. 

Such  a  camp  as  this,  and  the  others  mentioned,  can  be  operated  suc- 
cessfully in  selected  localities  where  the  sentiment  is  right;  where  there  arc 
special  crops;  where  light  seasonable  labor  is  needed  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  justify  these;  and  where  the  right  kind  of  supervision  and  instruction 
can  be  given.  To  advocate  these  camps,  excepting  under  the  above  condi- 
tions, does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  wise  or  expedient. 

There  is  the  possibility  too,  of  coarse,  in  tfanes  of  great  need  of  or- 
ganizing large  numbers  of  women  now  partially  idle  in  most  cities  and 
large  villages,  to  help  out  in  times  of  rush  seasonal  labor. 

College  students  have  been  appealed  to,  from  patriotic  motives,  to 
leave  their  college  courses  and  take  up  work  on  farms.  These  calls  were 
responded  to  with  such  enthusiasm  last  spring  that  not  only  did  our  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  close  weeks  ahead  of  their  usual  dates,  but  many  classical 
institutions  as  well.  College  students  who  might  have  earned  from  $4 
to  $5   a  day  in   other  industries   worked   through   the   season   on   farms 
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for  from  $30  to  $45  a  month.  After  sacrificing  other  positions  to  take  up 
farming,  many  of  them  report  a  large  number  of  loafers  and  idle  men  in 
the  regions  to  which  they  had  gone.  Quite  naturally  their  patriotic  spirit 
has  been  somewhat  dampened. 

The  breaking  up  of  high  school  and  college  courses  of  study,  in  my 
judgment,  has  not  been  justified  by  any  emergency  we  have  as  yet  faced 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  this  country  is  making.  England  learned 
her  lesson  in  this  respect  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  but  we  do  not 
seem  to  profit  by  her  mistake.  It  would  seem  that  it  would  be  possible  so 
to  reorganize  our  industrial  life  that  education,  at  least  in  secondary  schools, 
about  the  only  thing  once  it  is  obtained  that  can  not  be  taken  from  our 
young  people,  might  go  on  as  usual. 

In  agricultural  regions  adjacent  to  many  of  our  industrial  centers 
the  method  has  been  practiced  of  having  the  owners  of  the  factories  release 
a  small  percentage  of  their  men  who  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to 
doing  farm  work.    This  plan  seems  to  have  worked  well  in  most  instances. 

Early  last  spring  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  large  numbers  xyt  colored 
laborers  from  the  South  to  the  North  for  farm  work. "  Virginia  lost  in  this 
way  about  50,000;  Texas  120,000;  Georgia  about  50,000;  and  some  of  the 
other  Southern  States  in  about  the  same  proportions.  Many  of  these  did 
not  work  on  farms  after  they  reached  the  North,  but  took  up  other  em- 
plojrment  at  higher  wages.  The  negro  is  not  adapted  to  northern  condi- 
tions. The  North  does  not  know  how  to  handle  him  to  advantage,  nor  is  it 
desirable  to  bring  southern  negroes  in  large  numbers  into  isolated  rural 
regions.  Farm  wages  in  the  North  are  higher  than  those  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  and  this  is  not  conducive  to  his  prosperity.  Depleting 
the  South  of  its  negro  labor  only  serves  to  reduce  its  producing  power 
and  to  continue  this  movement  will  be  bad  for  both  sections  and  it  should 
be  stopped. 

Boy  scout  patrols  have  also  been  set  to  farming.  Other  schemes  for 
providing  farm  labor  from  partially  non-productive  sources  have  been  tried, 
but  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  these  to  discuss  them. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  attempts  that  I  have  mentioned 
center  around  the  camp  idea,  an  expensive  and  abnormal  way  of  meeting 
the  need.  None  of  these  camps,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  remained  intact 
throughout  the  autumn,  and  at  this  very  time  potatoes  and  other  staple 
crops  are  remaining  unharvested  because  there  is  no  labor  available. 

The  utilization  of  retired  farmers,  and  those  who  labor  little  but  live 
on  their  incomes,  has  not  As  yet  been  tried  as  much  as  it  should.  It  will 
do  this  latter  class  much  good  to  work  and  they  as  well  as  others  should 
contribute  what  they  can  to  help  win  the  war.  This  effort  would  give 
some  people  in  cities  an  appreciation,  too,  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
farmers  face. 

Farmers  themselves,  by  better  management,  by  providing  better  equip- 
ment and  in  other  ways,  can  make  their  own  labor  produce  more. 

As  was  stated  by  President  Creelman  (page  147),  Canada  has  already 
contributed  more  than  five  percent  of  her  population  to  war  service.  We  so 
far  have  contributed  only  a  little  over  one  percent.  Yet  she  is  increasing 
her  production  constantly  and  we  are  already  talking  about  decreased  pro- 
duction next  year.  Stopping  non-essential  industries,  thus  releasing  much 
labor  to  be  used  in  other  productive  lines,  should  be  done  at  once. 

The  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  regarding  crop  and  animal 
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producUon,  and  the  limitaUons  surrounding  tbese  due  to  the  shortage  of 
labor,  raises  rather  large  and  interesting  questions,  some  of  wtiich  I  yentore 
to  offer  for  discussion  at  this  time. 

1.  Can  wc  expect  that  the  camp  idea  and  the  utilization  of  irresponsi- 
ble, inexperienced  labor  will  ever  really  solve  the  farm  labor  problem? 

9,  Does  not  the  present  situation  arise  out  of  unbalanced  ecooomic 
and  industrial  conditions  and  must  not  these  be  corrected  at  the  root  before 
we  can  look  for  much  real  relief  in  the  farm  latior  situation? 

S.  Must  we  not  shorten  the  hours  required  of  farm  laborers  and  raise 
their  wages  before  good  labor  will  be  attracted? 

4.  Is  it  desirable  for  organised  labor  to  take  a  hand  in  the  farm  labor 
situation? 

5.  May  we  expect  relief  in  the  farm  labor  situation  from  immigration 
after  the  war  ceases? 

6.  Should  not  a  national  policy  regarding  the  ralue  of  the  farm 
laborer,  to  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  be  set  forth  at  once? 

7.  Shall  we  in  a  wholesale  manner  encourage  women  to  work  in  the 
fields  of  this  country?  (Foreign  women  do  not  do  it  for  many  years  after 
they  come  to  us.)  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  on  the  kind  of  Ameri- 
can home  life  which  we  are  trying  to  derelop? 

8.  In  order  to  encourage  agricultural  students  to  continue  in  their 
college  courses,  should  they  not  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  students 
of  medicine  or  dentistry,  so  far  as  conscription  is  concerned? 

0.  Would  the  teadiing  of  the  practice,  if  not  the  science,  of  agricultnie 
in  our  public  schools  give  us  a  supply  of  people  able  to  do  farm  work?  The 
effect  of  the  Smith-Hugties  Act  on  this  can  not  as  yet  be  realised. 

10.  The  country  says  that  men  shall  fight  Why  not  enlist  them  for 
farm  work,  the  construction  of  railroads,  for  ship  building,  munition  fac- 
tories, etc.?  There  seems  to  be  great  opposition  to  the  industrial  army  idea 
at  present 

With  America  and  the  Allies  facing  the  present  serious  situation, 
there  will  probably  be  a  greater  shortage  of  farm  labor  next  year  than 
ever  before.  All  such  efforts  as  have  been  made  this  year  and  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  tried  have  proved  of  some  value.  Farmers  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  use  inexperienced  labor  and  to  teach  these  persons 
how  to  do  the  work  themselves.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture hopes  to  place  a  **Farm  Help  Agent"  in  every  State  that  desires 
such  an  officer,  with  district  organisers  for  groups  of  States  to  assist  state 
agencies  to  handle  the  farm  labor  problem.  Each  State  should  carefully 
estimate  the  number  of  men  it  needs  on  Jjts  farms  and  in  its  factories  and 
industries.  Some  sort  of  adjustment  and  balance  between  these  must  be 
maintained  if  possible.  We  can  not  hope  to  cope  at  all  adequately  with  the 
situation  unless  there  is  perfect  cooperation  and  coordination  of  effort 
between  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  War  and  Labor,  in  Washington, 
the  State  Councils  of  Defense,  Food  Supply  Committees,  the  state  exten- 
sion systems  and  labor  agencies  and  unless  all  of  these,  and  the  public 
generally,  fully  realiBc  and  arc  willing  to  act  on  the  proposition  that  the 
food  absolutely  needed  to  make  us  successful  in  this  war  can  not  be  pro- 
duced unless  farm  labor  is  supplied. 

The  Chatbmak.  The  next  question  is  one  which  is  of  great  interest 
to  many  of  our  extension  directors,  one  which  is  of  growing  importance, 
namely,  •«The  Relationship  of  Agricultural  Extension  Work  to  Farmers' 
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Cooperative  Buying  and  Selling  Organisations.**  Mr.  Bradford  Knapp  of 
the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
will  open  the  discussion  of  this  topic. 

Thk  Relationship  of  Aoricultueal  Exteksiok  Woek  to  Fabmers'  Co- 

OPEIATTVC    BunXO    AND    SeLLINO    OlGANIZATTONS 

By  Beadfoed  Knapp 

I  am  somewhat  embarrassed  in  opening  this  topic  because  of  conditions 
presented  at  the  present  time.  I  realize,  as  you  do,  that  we  cannot  now 
afford  to  set  hard  and  fast  rules.  If  a  particular  job  had  to  be  done  in 
order  to  further  the  great  interests  of  this  Nation  in  its  present  crisis,  we 
may  have  to  set  aside  rules  for  the  moment  and  return  to  them  when  the 
war  is  over. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  there  are  certain  fundamental  principles 
involved  in  the  relationship  between  extension  activities  and  farmers*  co- 
operative marketing  and  buying  organisations  which  should  not  be  for- 
gotten even  in  time  of  war.  It  may  be  that  I  have  misstated  the  particular 
subject  that  we  are  to  discuss  here,  because  my  understanding  was  unlike 
the  program  statement.  I  shall  discuss  the  relationship  between  the  ex- 
tension 'Vorker"  and  farmers*  cooperative  buying  and  selling  organisations. 
Essentially  there  is  no  difference  in  the  subject  or  its  discussion,  for  after 
all  what  we  are  after  is  the  relationship  between  the  individual  extension 
worker  and  these  organisations.  Now,  our  answer  depends  entirely  upon 
our  conception  of  what  the  extension  worker  is  for — what  is  his  function — 
what  is  he  trying  to  do. 

I  think  I  said  a  year  ago  during  a  discussion  of  some  subject  in  our 
extension  section,  that  if  you  regard  the  extension  worker,  especially  the 
county  agent,  as  a  mere  public  service  man  or  woman  put  into  the  Aeld  to 
render  personal  service  and  have  solely  that  conception  of  the  work,  you 
will  establish  one  rule  of  action,  whereas  if  you  regard  the  extension  worker 
mainly  as  a  leader  and  a  teacher  put  into  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting others  to  do  things,  then  you  will  follow  an  entirely  different  rule  in 
this  relationship.  I  believe  that  this  particular  problem  of  the  market- 
ing of  farm  products  and  the  purchasing  of  farm  supplies  is  the  hardest 
nut  the  extension  worker  has  to  crack.  The  principles  involved  arc  easy 
of  application  in  the  vast  field  of  extension  work  but  difficult  of  application 
in  this  particular  type  of  extension  work. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  during  these  meetings  regarding  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  especially  qualifications  of  teachers  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  I  want  to  say  that  the  county  agent  must  possess  all 
of  the  qualifications  you  have  heard  spoken  of  in  these  meetings  regarding 
these  teachers,  and  besides  that  he  must  be  an  exceedingly  tactful  and 
level-headed  business  man  and  a  leader.  If  be  has  the  proper  qualities  of 
leadership,  capacity  for  organisation,  and  understands  the  purposes  of  his 
work,  to  my  mind  there  is  little  chance  of  his  going  wrong  in  what  he  does. 
But  a  county  agent  is  almost  invariably  enlisted  without  a  great  deal  of 
training  for  his  work,  except  his  training  in  practical  and  scientific  agri- 
culture, and  is  put  off  somewhat  by  himself  to  work  out  his  destiny  in  a 
county.  Therefore,  we  have  not  been  surprised  when  county  agents  and 
other  extension  workers  have  made  mistakes  regarding  their  relationship 
to  farmers'  cooperative  organizations. 
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The  county  agent  or  olfaer  extension  worker  must  remember  that  his 
work  will  be  effective  in  direct  proportk)n  as  he  gets  other  people  to  do 
thingh  and  it  will  be  unsuccessful  in  proportion  as  he  assumes  respoiisibili- 
ties  himself  which  might  be  undertaken  by  other  persons  under  his  ieader- 
tfhip.  He  is  a  leader  and  teacher,  an  inspirer  of  activities  upon  the  part  of 
the  people.  He  must  lead  them,  educate  them,  teach  them  and  train  them 
to  do  things  for  themselves.  One  of  the  best  of  our  southern  state  leaders 
says  that  *^he  county  agent* s  Job  is  to  work  himself  out  of  a  job." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government,  either  Federal  or  State,  has  any 
business  in  ordinary  times  to,  assume  the  duty  of  transacting  the  private 
business  of  any  farmer  or  any  group  of  farmers.  I  do  believe  that  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  have  certain  responsibilities  regarding 
the  problem  of  marketing  and  distribution  of  farm  products  and  the  pur- 
chase of  farm  supplies.  They  may  well  furnish  a  market  news  service, 
make  suggestions  regarding  methods  of  organisati<m  and  the  like.  It  is 
appropriate  for  them  to  establish  grades  and  standards  and  to  exercise 
other  regulatory  functions.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  and  State  Marketing 
Associations  investigate  markets,  types  of  organizations,  methods  of  trans- 
acting business,  and  may  even  furnish  plans  and  specifications  or  advise 
as  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  an  organization,  its  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, etc  This  is  all  very  well;  but  they  have  no  right  to  pay  the  salary 
of  a  man  who  acts  as  the  mere  business  manager  of  the  organisation  after 
it  is  perfected. 

Ixft  me  relate  a  few  personal  experiences  which  I  have  gathered  out 
of  eight  years  or  more  of  experience,  which  may  show  how  easy  it  is  for 
a  county  agent  to  take  the  wrong  path.  As  he  travels  among  his  people  it 
is  a  very  easy  thing  for  him,  out  of  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  to  l>e  led  to 
do  things  for  people  which  he  ought  to  persuade  them  they  should  do  for 
themselves;  and  therein  is  the  great  opportunity  of  the  county  agent  If 
he  has  got  the  leadership  and  ability  to  get  other  people  to  do  things,  he 
becomes  a  great  constructive  power  in  his  county;  if  he  has  not  the  ability 
to  get  them  to  do  things  or  if  he  is  weak  enough  to  let  them  unload  the 
burden  on  him,  he  will  soon  find  himself  in  very  great  difficulty. 

I  remember  an  instance  where,  some  years  ago,  a  county  agent  got 
into  trouble.  A  certain  type  of  fertiliser  which  the  farmers  greatly  needed 
was  selling  at  a  very  high  price,  at  retail  and  on  credit.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  purchase  it  except  through  certain  business  channels.  The  county 
agent  thought  it  was  good  business  for  the  farmers  to  purchase  coopera- 
tively and  for  cash,  that  it  would  tend  to  upbuild  the  agriculture  of  that 
region.  He  wrote  to  various  manufacturers  and  asked  for  prices,  saying 
that  he  had  a  body  of  farmers  who  wanted  to  purchase  in  carload  lots;  and 
when  the  selling  agents  of  the  fertiliser  concerns  came  into  the  county  to 
cut  straight  across  its  established  business  methods,  they  came  to  the  cooaty 
agent  to  make  the  deal.  He  made  the  deal.  The  result  was  that  he  had 
practically  every  business  man  in  the  county  against  him.  The  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  influenced  by  the  business  men,  commenced  to  with- 
draw financial  support  derived  from  the  county  treasury.  The  result  was 
disastrous.  That  agent  lost  out.  He  tried  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the 
wrong  way.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  easy,  as  I  see  it,  for  him  to  have 
persuaded  these  farmers,  who  were  already  organized  into  a  farmers'  or- 
ganization, to  take  up  that  business  themselves,  to  write  the  letters  them- 
selves, to  deal  with  the  agents  who  came  to  perfect  the  deal,  and  to  have 
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kept  himself  clearly  in  the  position  of  a  teacher,  a  man  who  is  trying  to 
influence  others  to  do  things  for  themselves.  Under  a  new  agent  this 
matter  has  been  adjusted  and  the  farmers  buy  their  fertilisers  cooperatively. 

'No  longer  ago  than  last  week  an  excellent  county  agent  made  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  slight  mistake  which  illustrates  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  talk  about.  Although  in  the  main  doing  admirably.  In  one  particular 
he  failed;  and  immediately  there  came  a  complaint  to  the  Food  Administra- 
tion and  thence  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  charging  him  almost 
with  transgression  of  the  law.  It  was  claimed  that  the  county  agent  hap- 
pened into  the  office  of  a  mill  man  in  his  county  and  asked  the  simple 
question:  "Will  you  pay  an  increased  price  for  cottonseed  if  the  farmers 
of  this  county  will  assemble  the  seed  and  sell  you  a  thousand  tons  in  one 
deal,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  your  picking  it  up  in  small  lots  from 
this,  that  and  the  other  man?"  The  answer  took  the  form  of  a  charge  that 
he  was  trying  to  instigate  farmers  to  raise  the  price  of  cottonseed.  If  the 
organized  farmers  of  the  county  had  been  advised  by  him  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  mill  man  and  say: — "We  can  save  you  the  labor  and  expense 
and  other  things  incident  to  the  collection  of  the  cottonseed  of  a  large 
section  of  this  county.  If  we  do  this  you  can  afford  to  pay  us  a  better 
price.  We  are  trying  to  serve  you."  Had  he  proceeded  in  this  fashion  1 
believe  he  would  have  accomplished  his  end  without  criticism. 

I  know  of  hundreds  of  cases  where  county  agents  have  been  asked  by 
individual  farmers  or  communities  of  farmers  to  buy  this,  that  or  the  other 
thing  for  them  and  they  have  acquiesced.  But  every  time  that  the  exten- 
sion worker  performs  for  farmers  a  service  which  is  a  purely  business  serv- 
ice, he  is  doing  wrong,  unless — and  this  is  the  only  exception — ^he  is  doing  it 
under  circumstances  which  require  him  to  do  something  as  a  demonstration 
to  them  of  how  it  can  be  done.  I  can  conceive  such  a  case;  but  in  that  case 
he  should  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  farmers  that  he  is  doing  it  for  that 
sole  purpose,  and  say  to  them:  **You  must  learn  how  to  do  this  so  that  you 
can  do  it  when  I  am  not  here.  You  must  yourselves  assume  the  personal 
responsibility  in  such  matters."  I  think  this  general  principle  runs  through- 
out all  extension  work.  If  it  is  vaccinating  hogs  for  cholera  or  other  lines 
of  service,  the  extension  worker  cannot  go  wrong  if  he  keeps  constantly 
before  his  mind  the  fact  that  his  job  is  so  to  organise  the  county  that  others 
will  transact  the  private  business,  that  others  will  take  up  new  duties  and 
will  straighten  out  the  business  lines.    He  is  a  helper,  a  guide,  a  counselor. 

The  principles  I  have  laid  down  apply  equally  where  there  is  a  strong 
county  organisation  such  as  a  farm  bureau,  or  where  there  is  an  existing 
farmers*  organization  such  as  the  Farmers'  Union,  which  are  very  numerous 
in  the  South,  the  Grange,  or  any  farmers'  organisation  organised  for  a 
definite  purpose,  such  as  farmers'  cooperative  selling  organizations,  co- 
operative elevators,  cooperative  creameries,  cooperative  cheese  factories, 
cooperative  fruit  selling  organisations,  etc. 

The  county  agent  should  be  understood  to  be,  therefore,  a  public 
officer  having  to  do  with  instruction,  leadership  and,  possibly,  with  the  per- 
fecting of  organizations.  He  shall  ardently  and  fearlessly  advocate  the 
formation  of  cooperative  enterprises  in  the  interest  of  a  more  efficient 
agriculture.  I  believe  in  county  agents  helping  organizations  and  in- 
fluencing people  to  organize  for  business  purposes,  to  teach  and  train 
them  in  their  work,  always  keeping  before  his  own  mind  and  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  whom  he  deals  that  he  has  a  definite  object  in  view,  namely. 
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to  get  t)M*tn  to  do  something  for  their  own  good  and  not  to  do  some- 
thing himself.  If  we  Iceep  that  in  mind,  then  I  feel  sore  that  the  reUtion- 
8hip  which  exists  between  the  extensicm  workers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
fanners'  cooperative  buying  and  selling  organisations  on  the  other,  will  be 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  one. 

The  Chaiemax.  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Director  A.  D. 
WiUon  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

A.  D.  Wajoir  of  Minnesota.  Every  one  of  us  who  has  bad  experience 
believes  absolutely  in  the  general  wisdom  of  the  policy  laid  down  by  the 
last  speaker.  There  are,  of  course,  dilTerait  angles  from  whidi  one  may 
look  at  the  situation;  and  even  though  one  follows  the  policy  just  outlined, 
he  will  occasionally  get  into  trouble,  and  then,  of  course,  the  questicm  must 
be  settled  in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  his  attitude  really  ought  to  be.  I 
like  to  quote  from  our  good  Irish  friend,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who  says 
that,  *^ublic  institutions  cannot  successfully  undertake  the  encouragonent 
of  cooperative  enterprises,  and  that  if  they  do  they  are  sure  to  have  their 
appropriations  reduced  or  at  least  strenuously  opposed  l>y  representatives 
of  business  interests  affected  by  the  cooperative  enterprises  encouraged." 

There  are  many  cooperative  organizations  in  Minnesota.  They  have 
been  in  existence  for  many  years.  For  us  to  ignore  so  important  a  factor 
would  be  little  short  of  suiddaL  We  should  fail  to  assist  in  a  matter  that 
really  calls  for  the  earnest  help  of  unbiased  men  who  can  see  both  sides 
of  a  question  that  interests  every  individual  in  a  community.  We  recog- 
nized that  for  a  public  institution  to  take  an  active  part  in  cooperation 
would  raise  opposition  both  from  farmers  and  from  business  interests; 
and  our  expectaticms  have  been  realised.  The  more  radical  farmers  have 
felt  that  we  were  not  active  enough  in  bringing  about  a  reorganization  of 
the  machinery  of  distribution,  and  have  freely  accused  us  of  being  in  league 
with  the  big  interests.  The  less  progressive  business  men  have  felt  that 
we  were  too  active  in  encouraging  cooperative  movements.  For  example, 
one  of  our  communities  became  interested  in  organizing,  some  years  ago, 
a  livestock  shipping  association.  They  decided  soon  after  organisation 
that  they  needed  a  carload  of  feed,  and,  being  a  little  indiscreet,  as  newly 
organized  associations  are  apt  to  be,  they  did  not  consult  their  local  feed 
dealers.  Of  course,  we  always  advise  dealing  with  local  people  when- 
ever possible;  but  they  did  not  do  it.  They  secured  prices  from  outside 
parties  and  then  went  to  the  local  miller  and  said,  ''We  will  give  you  so 
much  for  a  carload  of  feed."  The  farmer  complains  because  he  has  no 
opportunity  to  fix  the  price  on  his  sales  products  and  these  farmers  got 
back  at  this  particular  dealer  by  not  allowing  him  to  fix  the  price  on 
what  he  had  to  sell,  offering  him  just  what  they  could  get  the  product  for 
elsewhere.  Some  time  later  this  dealer,  meeting  me,  vigorously  protested, 
but  I  did  not  sympathize  very  much  with  him;  in  fact,  I  rather  enjoyed 
the  situation,  because  it  illustrated  the  fact  that  whether  the  farmer  or 
miller  is  concerned,  human  nature  is  much  the  same.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
while  it  was  a  bit  wrong  for  these  farmers  to  go  past  the  local  man,  in  doing 
so  they  put  him  in  exactly  their  own  position  when  they  drive  up  to  an 
elevator  with  wheat  or  to  town  with  a  load  of  produce,  and  are  tcdd,  *Tbt 
price  is  so  and  so.^  We  have  felt  that  a  public  institution,  unbiased  in  its 
judgment  and  disinterested,  could  furnish  more  reliable  and  constructive  in- 
formation and  assistance  than  could  be  supplied  from  any  other  source. 
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With  this  view  in  mind,  we  have  taken  an  active  part  in  organizing  and 
helping  all  sorts  of  farmers*  organizations,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  been 
able  through  this  line  of  work  to  be  of  real  service  to  them.  Our  former 
dean.  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  when  asked,  "Does  the  department  of  agriculture 
of  the  University  encourage  organization  among  farmers?"  answered, 
•*Yes;  because  organization  is  as  necessary  for  farmers  as  it  is  for  mer- 
chants, bankers  or  any  other  class  of  business  men." 

Secretary  Houston,  in  a  letter  recently  written  to  some  one  who  was 
criticizing  the  activity  of  the  Federal  Department  along  this  line,  wrote 
as  follows: 

"It  is  a  legitimate  and  proper  part  of  the  work  of  this  Department, 
in  fact  it  is  its  duty,  to  furnish  farmers  with  information  which  will 
enable  them  ^o  develop  greater  eflBciency  in  all  respects,  including  the 
securing  of  their  supplies  and  the  marketing  of  their  products." 

We  havQ  accepted  that  as  the  only  logical  thing  to  do.  We  have  not 
tried  to  organize  or  manage  farmers'  cooperative  enterprises,  but  have 
fearlessly  helped  the  people  of  any  community  when  they  have  come  to  us 
for  information.  We  have  told  them  exactly  what  we  knew  about  the  type  of 
organization  desired,  the  difficulties  that  they  were  likely  to  run  up  against 
and  the  possible  advantages.  A  simple  slogan  that  we  have  concocted  has 
been  of  help  to  us  in  deciding  whether  or  not  we  wanted  to  advocate  a 
certain  cooperative  enterprise.  "We  believe  in  cooperation  for  efficiency 
and  not  for  sentiment  nor  for  war."  We  believe  in  helping  to  organize  a  co- 
operative institution  in  a  community  when  we  know  that  it  will  enable  the 
community  to  do  something  that  must  be  done  there  more  efficiently  than 
it  has  been  done  before.  We  are  not  interested  in  cooperative  enterprises 
that  are  built  upon  nothing  more  substantial  than  an  enthusiastic  belief 
that  cooperation  will  do  everything  in  the  conununity,  that  the  sun  will 
shine  brighter  and  the  birds  sing  more  sweetly  as  a  result.  That  is  or- 
ganization based  on  sentiment  and  enthusiasm,  it  dies  out,  and  you  have 
nothing  left.  There  is  a  type  of  organizer  that  uses  that  kind  of  argument 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  type  of  organizer  who  says  that  everybody 
is  against  the  farmer  and  the  only  possible  chance  for  him  to  get  any- 
where is  for  him  to  organize  and  use  his  might  to  overcome  the  other  fel- 
low. That  is  the  organization  for  war  and  gets  nowhere.  You  get  over 
being  mad  after  awhile  and  the  organization  dies  out.  But  if  you  realize 
that  it  is  a  serious  business,  and  tiiat  it  requires  persistent  effort  year  after 
year,  and  if  it  built  to  do  something  better  than  it  has  been  believed  pos- 
sible to  do  it,  better  than  any  one  has  been  able  to  do  it,  you  have  a  perma- 
nent machine  in  the  community,  you  have  something  that  will  last  because  it 
performs  a  service.  We  look  on  coo{)eration  as  upon  any  other  machine 
that  the  farmer  uses.  I  often  express  it  this  way,  that  we  ail  know  that 
a  potato  digger  is  a  mighty  good  thing  to  dig  potatoes  with,  but  it  is  not 
worth  anything  to  cut  com.  Now,  a  cooperative  organization  may  be  a 
perfectly  good  thing,  but  there  may  be  no  use  for  it  in  the  community. 

We  have  700  cooperative  creameries  in  Minnesota,  and  we  know,  ab- 
solutely, that  they  are  good  institutions.  Our  poorest  cooperative  cream- 
eries pay  just  the  same  as  do  the  best  centralizers  for  butter  fat,  and  our 
good  ones  return  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  more;  but  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  these  cooperative  creameries  placed  in  communities  where  they 
were  not  needed,  and  of  course  they  have  failed.  Yoa  must  avoid  placing 
a  machine  in  a  spot  where  it  is  not  needed.    The  matter  calls  for  much 
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careful  consideration.  You  must  consider  the  interests  of  the  people  in 
the  community  who  are  handling  the  thing  at  present  and  see  whether  or 
not  it  really  is  better  for  the  whole  community  to  do  it  another  way. 

Our  livestock  shipping  associations  are  admirable  institutions.  They 
are  growing  in  numbers  and  doing  good  work.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  their  organization  wherever  there  is  any  reasonable  amount  of 
stock  to  market;  but  we  do  not  assume  that  the  local  buyer  has  been  a  thief 
and  a  robber,  and  organise  the  association  in  order  to  get  even  with  him, 
but  becauhe  we  believe  that  the  shipping  association  is  a  better  machine 
than  he  is.  I^t  us  discharge  the  cradler  and  employ  the  reaper,  the  self- 
binder,  to  do  the  job;  in  that  way  you  do  not  incur  antagonisms.  Very 
often  the  old  local  buyer  is  employed  as  the  manager  of  the  local  ^pping 
association.  I  often  illustrate  this  matter  in  this  way.  Here  is  a  fellow 
that  has  lived  out  from  town  in  a  direct  line,  we  will  say,  three  miles. 
There  is  a  river  between  him  and  the  town,  and  because  there  has  been  no 
bridge  on  the  direct  line  from  his  place  to  town  he  has  had  (o  go  up  two 
miles  to  get  to  a  bridge  and  then  come  down  two  miles.  In  other  words, 
he  has  had  to  travel  six  or  seven  miles  to  market  instead  of  three  miles. 
After  a  while  he  and  his  neighbors  are  able  to  build  a  bridge  across  the 
river  which  enable  them  to  go  straight  to  town.  He  does  not  need  to  blow 
up  the  old  bridge  over  which  he  has  had  to  travel  seven  or  eight  miles  to 
get  to  town  in  order  to  build  the  new  one.  Tlie  old  bridge  has  served  its 
purpose,  it  has  been  a  useful  thing,  but  he  has  outgrown  it  and  he  now  has 
a  better  way  of  getting  to  town.  The  shipping  association  is  the  new 
bridge;  the  old  local  buyer  the  old  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  type  of  organization  that  one  must  look  into  very 
carefully,  and  one  that  often  goes  wrong,  is  the  cooperative  store.  We  have 
many  cooperative  stores,  but  not  half  as  many  as  have  been  organized. 
That  is  the  experience  throughout  the  country.  Now  the  shipping  asso- 
ciation actually  gets  stock  to  market  on  a  shorter  line  than  the  local  buyer. 
The  farmer  gets  more  protection  from  it.  He  does  not  have  as  many  items 
of  expense  as  the  local  buyer  naturally  must  have  in  handling  the  same 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cooperative  store  does  business  in  the 
same  way  as  other  stores;  it  must  have  a  store  and  clerks  and  the  same 
overhead  expenses.  Consequentiy  there  are  just  two  chances  for  a  coopera- 
tive store  to  succeed  as  compared  with  a  private  store ;  it  must  have  a  l>etter 
manager  or  one  that  is  more  honest  Now,  the  regular  storekeeper  is 
usually  honest.  He  has  just  as  good  a  machine  as  the  cooperative  store 
has,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  farmers'  machine  will  have  a  hard  time 
to  get  under  way.  On  the  other  hand  the  type  of  cooperation  that  builds 
a  better  machine,  that  eliminates  some  of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken,  is 
likely  to  succeed,  has  succeeded  and  is  succeeding  all  over  the  country. 
Extension  directors  and  workers  must  face  this  question  fairly  and  squarely. 
It  cannot  be  dodged.  To  attempt  to  sidestep  it  is  to  invite  trouble.  The 
only  way  of  meeting  it  successfully  is  for  each  director  to  work  out  his  own 
idea  of  what  is  right,  what  is  best,  which  Is  the  better  machine,  what  is  ad- 
visable and  what  inadvisable,  and  to  advise  his  people  accordingly.  On 
such  a  basis,  barring  minor  difficulties,  he  can  handle  this  question  of  co- 
operation in  buying  and  selling  just  as  well  as  he  can  the  question  of  pro- 
ducing hogs  or  cattle. 

The  CHAniMAK.  All  extension  services  must  deal  with  the  problem  of 
distributing  agricultural  information.    In  some  of  our  States,  moving  pic- 
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tures  have  been  used  to  this  end.  Kansas  has  done  as  much  work  along 
that  lines  as  any  other  State.  Director  E.  C.  Johnson  of  the  Ksuisas 
Agricultural  College  will  discuss  "The  Moving  Picture  as  a  Means  of  Dis- 
tributing Agricultural  Information." 

The  Moving  Picture  as  a  Means  of  Distkibutino  ^^grictjltural 
Intormatiok 

Bt  £.  C.  Johnson 

That  there  is  much  interest  in  the  moving  picture  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tributing agricultural  information  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  this 
subject  was  gfven  a  place  on  this  program.  It  is  evidenced  also  by  the 
fact  that  99  extension  directors  out  of  48  replied  inside  of  a  week's  time  to 
a  questionnaire  relative  to  the  use  of  the  moving  picture  in  extension  work 
and  that  11  of  these  already  had  used  moving  pictures  In  their  work,  11 
were  planning  to  do  so,  six  answered  without  further  comment  that  they 
had  not  used  tITese  pictures  and  one  said  he  had  not  gone  into  the  business 
because  of  the  expensive  equipment  required  and  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting it  from  place  to  place.  Furthermore,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  not  yet  practical  to  present  moving  pictures  with  other  than  electric 
lights  and  that  extension  meetings  should  be  pushed  into  the  country  to 
meet  the  farmers  rather  than  held  in  the  city  and  the  farmers  brought  to 
town. 

When  we  consider  that  the  moving  picture  has  been  used  only  dur- 
ing the  last  95  years,  that  its  popularity  is  based  principally  on  its 
effectiveness  in  the  realm  of  comedy  and  dramatic  presentation  and  that 
its  use  for  advertising  and  educational  purposes  is  recent,  this  interest  in 
and  use  of  the  moving  picture  by  extension  agencies  is  but  another  demon- 
stration of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  their  exten- 
sion work. 

The  use  of  moving  pictures  in  extension  work  is  yet  in  the  pioneer 
stage  and  the  number  of  films  which  art  serviceable  from  the  standpoint  of 
agricultural  information  is  small.  Only  a  few  subjects  easily  susceptible 
of  demonstration  have  been  filmed,  such  as  poultry  houses  and  breeds  of 
poultry,  cholera  infected  hogs,  disinfection  methods,  sprayers  at  work, 
gardening  and  canning  demonstrations,  methods  in  wheat  production,  and 
such  boys'  and  girls'  activities  as  the  feeding  and  growing  of  a  pig  or 
the  tending  of  a  garden.  In  som^  cases  ordinary  farm  operations  have 
been  filmed  which  are  of  no  special  interest  or  educational  value  to  a  farmer 
spectator  except  from  the  standpoint  of  the  novelty  of  seeing  operations 
with  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  thus  represented  and  seeing  himself  as 
others  see  him.  Such  plan  may  be  of  much  value,  however,  in  teaching 
something  about  agriculture  in  city  schools.  Few  educational  films  really 
worth  while  as  a  means  of  imparting  information  touching  agricultural 
operation  have  been  developed  by  commercial  agencies.  They  do  not  fully 
understand  as  yet  that  an  agricultural  film  to  be  of  use  must  be  prepared 
with  the  most  careful  attention  to  details,  that  the  farmer  is  quite  as 
quick  to  notice  the  amateur  on  the  farm  as  is  the  city  man  to  notice  the 
amateur  in  the  city.  I  have  in  mind,  for  instance,  a  film  which  perhaps 
many  of  you  have  seen,  in  which  so  many  farm  operations  are  done  In  a 
way  that  farmers  do  not  do  them  that  the  whole  film  is  made  ridiculous 
to  a  farmer  audience. 
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The  best  agricultural  Alms  arc  those  prepared  under  direct  agri- 
cultural college  supervision  with  fanning  people  as  actors,  whose  reactkm 
to  all  farm  activities  is  standard  from  force  of  habit  The  professional 
actor  is  not  successful  in  an  agricultural  educational  film.  He  fails  in  the 
detail  of  the  simplest  farm  processes.  Those  who  have  observed  the  pro- 
fessional wielding  the  fork  in  pitching  hay,  handling  bundles  or  spreading 
bedding,  know  what  I  mean.  They  do  not  ^'perform"  as  the  man  bom  and 
brought  up  in  the  role.  Therefore,  the  outstanding  necessity  in  the  prep- 
aration of  such  Alms  is  to  find  saitaUe  actors.  This  is  more  easily  done, 
perhaps,  than  most  people  imagine.  Those  not  intimately  acquainted  in 
farm  communities  often  are  astonished  by  the  dramatic  ability  found 
there.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  such  ability  is  latent  in  every  oommunlty  and 
needs  only  a  stimulus  to  bring  it  oat.  Moreover,  the  farming  people  enjoy 
acting  for  a  *hnovie**  even  though  it  takes  much  of  their  time  and  much 
hard  work.  I  have  never  seen  greater  enthusiasm  for  any  kind  of  enter- 
tainment or  dramatic  work  than  was  evidenced  by  the  people  of  the  Glen- 
wood  community  in  Kansas  when  the  activities  of  the  Glenwood  Mother- 
Daughter  Canning  Club  were  '^filmed."  Not  only  did  this  film  bring  oat  a 
number  of  good  actors,  but  the  people  of  the  coomninity  made  many  sacri- 
fices in  order  that  they  might  devote  their  time  and  energy  to  its  pro- 
duction. 

One  of  the  chief  diAculties  in  preparing  an  agricultural  film  is  that 
it  cannot  be  done  in  a  day  or  in  a  few  days.  It  often  happens  that  time 
for  natural  growth  and  development  of  livestock  or  crops  or  for  change 
of  scene  and  seasons  must  intervene  and  the  fikn  must  be  prepared  piece- 
meaL  This  makes  the  undertaking  an  expensive  one  if  the  film  is  preparrd 
by  a  conunerdal  photographer.  Of  two  films  made  by  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  The  Glenwood  Mother-Daughter  Canning  Club**  and 
•^Winning  with  Wheat" — ^the  first  was  prepared  by  a  photographer  ck>sely 
associated  with  the  college  work  and  the  negative  and  first  copy  cost 
90  cents  a  foot,  while  the  second  was  prepared  by  a  commercial  photog- 
rapher and  its  cost  exceeded  50  cents  a  foot  for  the  negative  and  first 
copy.  The  high  cost  of  the  second  film  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work 
had  to  be  rushed  irrespective  of  cost  and  the  resulting  expense  was  higher 
than  where  an  official  photographer  gives  the  work  an  hour's  time  or  more 
as  needed  and  as  conditions  favor. 

The  lack  of  technical  knowledge  as  to  the  way  in  which  properly  to 
present  the  subjects  by  means  of  pictures  presents  difficulties.  While  the 
pictures  may  be  very  clear  to  those  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject- 
matter,  they  lack  in  clearness  to  the  general  observer,  to  whom  it  is  neces- 
sary to  present  every  detail  of  a  story  either  in  legend  or  in  picture.  This 
technique  cannot  be  acquired  except  through  experience.  If,  therefore,  we 
are  to  have  successful  moving  pictures  of  agricultural  subjects,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  agricultural  coUeges  producing  these  pictures  to 
employ  official  photographers,  who  have  some  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
who  may  study  the  best  methods  of  presentation,  thus  developing  a  special 
technique  in  this  work.  Unless  such  crudities  as  are  found  in  every  agri- 
cultural film  that  I  have  seen  can  be  eliminated,  these  films  will  not  be 
successful  in  the  long  run,  as  they  lag  far  behind  the  commerdai  dramatic 
films  in  technique  of  presentation. 

After  a  good  film  has  once  been  secured,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
arranging  with  moving  picture  houses  for  showing  it,  either  hi  connection 
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with  their  regular  photoplays  or  independently.  The  majority  of  movie 
house  managers  are  willing  and  glad  to  cooperate  in  this  educational  work 
free  of  charge.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  present  it 
cflFcctively  in  communities  where  no  electricity  is  available.  Only  four 
colleges  (Georgia,  Louisiana,  Ohio  and  Kansas)  report  having  tried  to  show 
moving  pictures  in  communities  without  electricity.  The  Georgia  extension 
service  owns  a  truck  loaded  with  a  gasoline  engine,  djmamo  and  a  moving 
picture  apparatus,  and  this  outfit  is  kept  busy  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
Louisiana  institution  owns  an  automobile  which  is  similarly  equipped.  The 
Ohio  extension  service  has  used  with  good  results  a  motor  truck  equipped 
with  moving  picture  machine  and  a  home  electric  light  outfit.  The  Kansas 
extension  service  has  used  a  truck  equipped  with  a  moving  picture  machine 
and  a  home-light  plant  with  good  results.  This  equipment  is  especially  useful 
in  communities  far  from  the  railroad  where  *^ovie"  houses  are  uncommon. 
The  Kansas  College,  also,  has  used  the  oxygen-ether  light  generated  in  gas 
making  outfits  such  as  can  be  secured  from  any  picture  supply  house.  This 
has  proved  unsatisfactory,  being  heavy  and  hard  to  transport.  Further- 
more, no  matter  how  expert  the  manipulator,  the  results  secured  from  such 
light  are  not  comparable  to  those  attained  with  electricity  in  the  commercial 
moving  picture  houses.  Storage  batteries  may  be  used  for  lighting  pur- 
poses, but  they  are  heavy  and  must  be  recharged  at  frequent  intervals.  It 
remains,  therefore,  for  the  future  to  develop  a  satisfactory  and  portable 
moving  picture  outfit  which  may  be  used  in  communities  where  electricity 
is  not  available.  Every  one,  I  believe,  who  has  had  experience  with  moving 
pictures  in  the  country  will  render  the  same  verdict. 

There  is  a  wide  diflPerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  interest  of  the  spectators 
in  agricultural  films.  Eight  extension  directors  reported  on  this  matter, 
five  stating  that  the  interest  is  good  or  excellent,  one  that  unless  the  films 
are  as  good  as  those  usually  shown  by  motion  picture  companies  they  are 
severely  criticized,  and  one  that  such  films  cannot  compete  with  Fatty 
Arbuckle  or  Charlie  Chaplin. 

My  own  experience  has  been  that  the  interest  in  the  films  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  college  is  exceptionally  good.  However,  the 
interest  of  the  general  public  in  educational  films  is  less  pronounced  than 
in  comic  or  melodramatic  portrayal.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
cartoon  which  recently  appeared  in  a  Kansas  City  paper.  On  one  side  of 
the  street  a  moving  picture  theater  displayed  a  big  sign  reading,  ^Educa- 
tional Afternoon,  Free  to  Children,**  and  no  one  was  entering,  whereas, 
crowds  were  thronging  the  doors  of  the  ordinary  show  house  across  the 
way  placarded  with  posters  representing  comedy  and  tragedy  and  with  the 
sign  '^ Admission  Ten  Cents."  This  cartoon  shows  the  results  of  an  ex- 
periment put  on  in  that  city  in  which  certain  moving  picture  houses  imder- 
took  to  do  their  part  in  featuring  educational  films.  The  comparison  is 
also  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  educational  films  are  presented  the 
people  frequently  laugh  at  actions  that  are  not  intended  to  be  comic,  thus 
showing  that  in  looking  at  pictures  the  people  who  are  accustomed  to  them 
are  constantly  looking  for  something  to  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  to 
make  them  either  laugh  or  cry.  The  emotional  expressions  coming  with- 
out sufficient  provocation  when  an  educational  film  is  shown  tend  to  make 
the  educational  presentation  ludicrous.  Whenever  the  moving  picture  is 
used  in  agricultural  education,  therefore,  there  must  be  sound  reason  for 
presenting  the  subject  with  the  moving  picture  rather  than  by  other  means. 
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The  pictures  should  deal  only  of  subjects  In  which  action  is  necessary  to  a 
satisfactory  presentation,  of  subjects  the  dereloping  of  wfaidi  extends  orer 
a  period  of  time  and  which  cannot  be  shown  effectivelf  in  a  single  demon- 
stration meeting,  or  of  some  event  which  is  interesting  from  a  historical 
or  community  standpoint  and  cannot  be  reproduced  easily. 

The  educational  value  of  films  as  compared  with  the  more  commoD 
demonstration  lectures  and  field  demonstrations  is  a  much  mooted  ques- 
tion. Nine  extension  directors  replied  to  the  questionnaire  as  to  the 
educational  value  of  the  films,  three  considering  that  it  is  very  high, 
one  that  a  good  set  of  slides  gives  more  satisfaction  to  an  andiencey  one 
that  films  are  merely  an  entertaining  feature,  one  that  the  educational 
value  of  a  good  demonstration  is  much  superior  to  that  of  a  film,  while  two 
question  whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle,  whether  the  educational 
part  warrants  the  necessary  investment  Psychology  teaches  us  that  sug- 
gestions received  through  the  ear  and  eye  at  the  same  time  make  a  deeper 
impression  than  if  received  through  one  sense  only.  Therefore,  a  moving 
picture  accompanied  by  a  descriptive  lecture  should  make  as  deep  an 
impression,  if  not  a  deeper  one,  than  a  demonstration  or  a  lecture. 

While  the  films  have  been  used  to  some  extent  in  extension  work  by 
11  of  the  99  services  reporting  and  11  more  are  planning  to  use  them, 
there  still  Is  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  extension  directors  as  to  their 
value  in  the  ag^cultural  extension  work  as  now  organised  and  con- 
ducted. It  is  not  felt  that  these  films  will  supplant  the  illustrated  lectures 
or  demonstrations  because  many  points  in  which  farmers  are  interested  and 
concerning  which  they  wish  to  ask  questions  are  brought  out  in  lectures 
or  demonstrations,  whereas  when  a  film  is  run  the  questions  that  come 
to  the  mind  cannot  be  asked  and  by  the  time  the  presentation  is  over  are 
forgotten.  Moreover,  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  must  be  established 
before  the  farmers  will  ask  questions  and  this  Is  not  easily  obtained  in  the 
time  that  it  takes  to  run  a  film. 

Where  a  quick  campaign  is  desired,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  wheat 
production  campaign  conducted  in  Kansas  by  the  Agricultural  College  and 
the  State  Council  of  Defense  during  the  summer  of  1917,  undoubtedly  the 
film  can  be  of  very  great  use,  as  it  is  possible  to  reach  many  in  this  way 
who  are  not  attracted  by  the  illustrated  lecture  or  the  demonstration 
meeting.  In  this  campaign,  the  film  was  shown  in  99  places  during  thrre 
weeks  in  late  July  and  early  August,  a  time  when  the  farmer  is  exceedingly 
busy.  In  spite  of  the  busy  season,  the  total  attendance  aggregated  9SS^S 
and  at  least  50  percent  of  those  present  were  farmers,  the  others  being 
children  and  townspeople.  These  farmers  would  not  have  come  to  a 
demonstration  lecture  In  their  neighborhood  at  that  time,  while  they  did 
come  to  a  moving  picture  presentation.  A  trained  crops  man  accompanied 
the  reel  so  that  the  questions  that  were  asked  could  be  answered  authorita- 
tively. 

From  this  study  of  the  moving  picture  as  a  means  of  distributing 
agricultural  Information  and  from  the  experience  which  we  have  had  in 
Kansas,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  presentation  of  agricultural 
information  through  moving  pictures  is  still  in  the  same  pioneer  stages 
that  the  moving  picture  industry  was  in  10  years  ago;  that  the  interest  in 
educational  pictures  will  increase;  that  the  technique  of  producing  these 
pictures  will  be  developed  rapidly  only  when  agricultural  colleges  employ 
official  photographers  who  will  give  the  subject  special  attention;  that  the 
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acting  must  be  by  farm  men  and  women  who  instinctively  perform  farm 
operations  in  the  orthodox  manner;  that  the  pictures  cannot  be  shown 
satisfactorily  where  electricity  is  not  available;  that  the  agricultural 
pictures  should  be  of  as  high  a  grade  in  technique  of  performance  as 
those  ordinarily  seen  in  the  best  moving  picture  houses;  that  only  those 
subjects  should  be  filmed  where  action  is  necessary  to  a  clear  presentation; 
and  that  the  audience  should  not  be  secured  under  the  pretense  that  pictures 
will  be  shown  for  entertainment  but  that  the  pictures  are  shown  only  on 
account  of  their  educational  value. 

On  motion,  the  section  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Stations 

Washington,  D.  C^  January  If,  1919 

Pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee,  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  1  of  the  section  of  the  Constitution  dealing  with  '•meetings,'' 
a  special  emergent  convention  of  the  Association  was  held  at  the  Cosmos 
aub,  Washington,  D.  C^  on  January  19,  1918,  Vice-President  R.  W. 
Thatcher  of  Minnesota,  presiding.  There  were  present  as  delegates: 
Alabama,  C.  C.  Thach;  Connecticut,  C.  L.  Beach;  Georgia,  A.  M.  Sonle; 
Iowa,  R.  A.  Pearson;  Maine,  R.  J.  Aley;  Maryland,  A.  F.  Woods;  Massa- 
chusetts, K.  L.  Butterfield;  Mississippi,  W.  H.  Smith;  Minnesota,  R.  W. 
Thatcher;  Missouri,  A.  R.  Hill;  Nebraska,  Samuel  Avery;  Nevada,  J.  G. 
Scrugham;  North  Carolina,  C  B.  Williams;  Ohio,  E.  F.  Coddington;  Penn- 
sylvania, R.  L.  Watts;  Rhode  Island,  Howard  Edwards;  South  Carolina, 

W.  M.  Riggs;  Tttinessee,  C  E.  Ferris;  Texas,  Bolton;  Vermont, 

J.  L.  HUls;  Virginia,  L.  S.  Randolph;  West  Virginia,  F.  D.  Trotter;  Wis- 
consin, H.  I^  RusselL 

President  R.  A.  Pearson,  acting  chairman  of  the  Executive  Comnoittee, 
stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  discuss  certain  topics,  namely: 

1.  The  deferred  classification  of  the  instructional,  research  and  ex- 
tension staffs. 

9.    The  deferred  classification  of  agricultural  students. 

3.  The  engineering  experiment  station  bilL 

4.  A  request  from  the  Federal  Board  of  Farm  Organisations. 

5.  The  proposition  advanced  at  the  conference  held  on  January  11 
between  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  representatives 
of  the  technical  colleges  of  the  country,  with  reference  to  the  training  of 
large  numbers  of  conscripted  and  enlisted  men  along  technical  and  mechan- 
ical lines  in  such  colleges  during  the  coming  summer  months. 

1.  He  set  forth  the  status  of  the  matter  as  it  then  obtained;  read 
from  the  circular  letter  of  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee;  In- 
dicated that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Provost-Marshal-General  had 
been  approached;  stated  that  the  solicitor  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  preparing  a  brief  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, setting  forth  the  relationship  of  the  college  agricultural  staffs 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national  establishment  in  the  present  juncture; 
and  said  that  no  suggestion  as  to  blanket  request  for  exemption  or  de- 
ferred classification  was  being  made. 

2.  He  stated  that  the  Executive  Committee  wished  to  discover  the 
feeling  of  the  college  executives  as  to  the  desirability  of  attempting  to 
secure  a  status  for  advanced  agricultural  stud^its  similar  to  that  accorded 
to  students  of  engineering  and  veterinary  science. 

3.  He  stated  that  the  death  of  Senator  Newlands  had  introduced 
complications  in  the  matter  of  the  engineering  experiment  station  bill  and 
that  the  shape  the  bill  should  take,  as  well  as  the  identity  of  its  new  sponser, 
should  be  considered. 

5.  He  stated  that  in  his  judgment  ttie  Land-Grant  Colleges  could 
perform  a  notable  service  in  connection  with  the  training  of  conscripted 
and  enlisted  men,  as  suggested  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 
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1   AKD  3.      Cl>A88IFICATIOK  OF  AoEICULTUEAL   StAFFB  AKD  StUDBKTB 

The  matter  was  discussed  at  length  by  Presidents  Aley,  Avery,  But- 
terfleld,  Edwards,  Hill,  Riggs,  Thach  and  Woods,  and  Deans  Coddington, 
Hills,  Russell,  Thatcher  and  Watts,  Towards  the  end  of  the  discussion, 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  summed  up  the  situation 
as  follows: 

The  two  points  which  seem  to  have  been  clearly  developed  in  the  dis- 
cussion thus  far  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  That  it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  District  Boards 
that  the  work  of  the  college  staflFs  and  of  the  agricultural  students  is  vital 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national  welfare;  and 

9,  That  it  might  be  a  desirable  procedure  to  enlist  these  men  in  a 
reserve  corps  and  to  furlough  them  without  pay  for  such  period  as  they 
remain  engaged  in  their  present  lines  of  agricultural  production  work. 

The  discussion  finally  eventuated  in  the  following  action: 

(a)  Voted:  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Provost-Marshal-General  in  the  interests 
of  the  deferred  classification  of  the  instructional,  research  and  extension 
staffs  and  of  the  agricultural  students. 

This  committee,  appointed  by  the  Chair,  consisting  of  Presidents  A.  R. 
Hill  of  Missouri  (Chairman),  C.  C.  Thach  of  Alabama,  K.  L.  Butterfield 
of  Massachusetts,  W.  M.  Riggs  of  South  Carolina  and  Dean  H.  L.  Russell 
of  Wisconsin,  later,  reported  concerning  the  conference  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  the  Secretary  had  stated  that  he  was  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  proposition  to  secure  deferred  classification  for  portions 
of  the  agricultural  staffs;  that  he  had  presented  as  strong  a  statement 
as  he  could  prepare  touching  this  matter;  and  that  he  had  urged  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  act  upon  it  as  soon  as  practicable  in  order  to  clear 
up  a  doubtful  situation. 

(b)  Voted:  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  send  to 
each  college  executive  a  statement  as  to  the  salient  results  of  the  conference 
to  be  held  with  the  Provost-Marshal-General. 

[The  telegram  of  the  Provost-Marshal-General  to  all  Governors  and 
transmitted  by  them  to  all  district  boards,  being  No.  A  3059,  reading  as 
shown  below,  and  transmitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  several 
college  executives,  indicates  clearly  what  was  the  "salient  result"  of  the 
activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  committee  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  deferred  classification  of  the  agricultural  staff. 

"Washikotok,  D.  C,  January  16,  1918. 
Local  and  District  Boards  arc  authorized  to  classify  in  Division  "l," 
Class  Three,  any  necessary  highly  specialiEed  agricultural  expert  employed 
by  a  State  Agricultural  College,  established  under  Federal  law  and  regularly 
receiving  Federal  funds,  who  is  found  to  be  necessary  to  agriculture  as  an 
industry  and  necessary  to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation  of  the 
service  in  which  he  is  engaged  and  who  cannot  be  replaced  without  substan- 
tial material  loss  and  detriment  to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation 
thereof.  The  Board  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  claim  for  such 
classification  in  respect  of  any  registrant  only  when  made  in  the  usual 
manner  and  supported  by  an  affidavit  of  the  president  or  other  executive 
head  of  the  Agricultural  College  by  which  he  is  employed,  setting  forth  his 
duties  and  particular  service  and  stating  that  such  registrant  is  necessary 
to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation  of  the  service  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged and  cannot  be  replaced  by  another  person  without  substantial 
material  loss  and  detriment  to  the  adequate  and  effective  operation  thereof. 
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Anj  registrant  when  so  classified  shall  stand  in  all   respects  under  the 
regulations  as  other  registrants  classified  in  such  division  and  class. 

CaOWDBB."] 

(c)  Voted:  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  this  Dieeting  that  in  the  interests 
of  increased  production  along  agricultural  lines  it  were  well  to  make  an 
arrangement  touching  agricultural  students  similar  to  that  secured  in  re- 
gard to  engineering  students. 

[The  telegram  of  the  Prorost-Marshal-General  to  all  Governors  and 
transmitted  by  them  to  all  district  boards,  being  No.  B  41,  reading  as 
shown  below,  indicates  the  outcome  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  deferred 
classification  of  agricultural  students. 

••WAtHiwoTOK,  D.  C  March  6,  1918. 

Please  notify  all  local  boards  of  the  following  amendments  to  sectioo 
151,  Selective-Service  Regulations.  A  subparagraph  is  added  to  paragraph 
(e),  as  follows: 

*  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Quartermaster-General  may  prescribe, 
students  pursuing  a  course  of  agriculture,  in  tlie  senior  year,  in  land-grant 
agricultural  colleges,  whose  class  standing  places  them  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  senior  class  as  determined  by  the  school  authorities,  may  enlist  in 
the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  there- 
after, upon  presentation  by  the  registrant  to  his  local  board  of  a  certificate 
of  such  enlistment,  such  certificate  shall  be  filed  with  the  Questionnaire 
and  the  registrant  shall  be  placed  in  class  5  on  the  ground  that  he  is  in  the 
miUtary  service  of  the  United  SUtcs.' 

After  the  words  'Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Medical  Department,' 
in  line  9  of  paragraph  (f),  add  the  words  'Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department' 


3.     ExGiKEEaiNG   Experiment  Statiox  Bill 

This  matter  was  discussed  at  length  by  Presidents  Aley,  Edwards, 
Pearson,  Riggs  and  Soule,  and  Deans  Ferris,  Hills,  Scrugham  and  Thatcher. 

The  secretary  of  the  Association  read  the  draft  of  the  proposed  bill 
as  drawn  up  at  the  close  of  the  last  convention  (see  page  i334)  and  modified 
by  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  held  in  Washington, 
December  14  and  15,  as  provided  by  the  action  of  the  Convention  (see  page 
173).     Its  essential  features  were  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Provision  for  the  establishment  of  an  engineering  experi- 
ment station  in  connection  with  each  Land-Grant  College. 

Section  2.     Definition  of  its  duties. 

Section  3.     Provision  for  issuance  and  distribution  of  publications. 

Section  4.  Appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year  following 
the  passage  of  the  act,  $19,500  for  the  second  year  and  $15,000  a  year  for 
the  third  and  each  successive  year,  the  State  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  provided  that  "no  payments  (be  made)  unless  an  equal  sum  has  been 
appropriated  for  that  year  by  the  legislature  *  •  •  or  furnished  by  state, 
county,  college,  local  authority  or  individual  appropriation  from  within 
the  state  for  engineering  and  industrial  research";  provided  that  the  federal 
appropriation  "shall  be  expended  only  under  the  direction  of  the  Land- 
Grant  College;  provided,  further,  that  **the  sum  appropriated  by  each 
State  or  provided  by  any  other  agency  within  the  State,  other  than  the 
college  receiving  the  federal  appropriation,  shall  be  expended  by  such 
state  educational  institution  as  the  legislature  of  each  State  may  designate." 

Section  5.     Perfunctory. 
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Section  6.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  furnish  forms,  indicate 
important  lines  of  inquiry,  furnish  advice  and  assistance.  The  stations  to 
report  annually  before  February  1. 

Section  7.  Appropriation  of  $25,000  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  order  to  defray  expenses  incurred  and  to  extend  facilities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  the  several  stations. 

Section  8.  Each  station  made  a  depository  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  required  to  conform  in  its  work  to  bureau  standards.  The  Bureau 
authorized  to  work  through  the  stations,  when  desired,  defraying  all 
expenses. 

Sections  9,  10.     Perfunctory. 

President  A.  M.  Soule  of  Georgia  stated  that  at  the  request  of  the 
Executive  Committee  he  had  had  an  interview  with  Senator  Smith,  who  had 
expressed  Interest  in  the  bill  and  a  willingness  actively  to  support  it  pro- 
vided no  state  offsetting  funds  were  necessitated  and  the  full  sum  of 
$30,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  division  of  the 
funds  to  be  left  on  a  50-50  basis  to  the  state  legislature,  $15,000  to  go  to^ 
the  Land-Grant  College  and  $15,000  to  such  institution  as  the  legislature 
may  designate. 

President  W.  M.  Riggs  of  South  Carolina  stated  that  Congressman 
Lever  evinced  some  interest  in  the  measure  and  thought  that  in  its  present 
form  it  stood  a  better  chanccf  of  passage  than  in  its  original  shape. 

The  acting  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  pointed  out  that 
Senator  Smith's  proposal  was  inadmissable;  that  its  acceptance  would  im- 
peril a  vital  principle,  namely,  that  of  appropriating  federal  funds  de- 
signed for  college  instruction,  research  or  extension  solely  to  those  institu- 
tions erected  on  the  Morrill  Act  of  1869;  that  it  was  not  simply  a  matter 
of  a  $15,000  annual  appropriation  but  of  breaking  down  an  established 
system  and  of  creating  a  dangerous  precedent;  that  once  the  precedent  was 
established,  assaults  might  be  expected  against  the  federal  funds  now 
appropriated  to  the  Land-Grant  Colleges;  and  that  the  Association  should 
think  long  and  carefully  before  it  committed  itself  to  such  a  proposition. 

President  Soule  stated  that  the  acceptance  of  such  a  suggestion  and  its 
enactment  into  law  would  place  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  in  such  a  position 
that  whenever  hereafter  federal  appropriations  were  proposed,  quid  pro 
quos  would  have  to  be  furnished  to  other  institutions.  He  further  stated 
that  he  was  not  at  all  sure  but  that  Senator  Smith  would  consider  a  bill 
which  would  appropriate  directly  and  solely  to  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  a 
Committee  set  forth  to  him  the  dangers  inherent  in  his  suggestion.  He 
further  stated  that  an  Act  based  on  the  50-50  principle  would  precipitate 
biennial  fights  in  many,  perhaps  every,  state  legislature. 

Dean  C.  E.  Ferris  of  Tennessee  preferred  no  legislation  whatsoever 
rather  than  to  imperil  that  now  in  force. 

President  Howard  Edwards  of  Rhode  Island  held  with  Dean  Ferris 
and  stated  that  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  division  or  diversion  of 
federal  funds  should  never  be  raised. 

4.     Federal  Board  of  Farm  Organizations 

The  acting  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  read  a  communica- 
tion from  the  general  secretary  of  the  Board,  asking  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  confer  with  it  from  time  to  time  touching  the  agricultural 
welfare  of  the  country.    On  motion,  it  was: 
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Vct4d:  That  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee  to  handle  as  in  its  judgment  seemed 
advisable. 

5.    Teainiko  op  CoirscRiPRD  AXD  ENLiaTBD  Mek 

The  acting  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  outlined  the  salient 
features  of  the  meeting  of  the  preceding  day,  held  at  the  instance  of  the 
Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  following  which  statement  it  was: 

Voted:  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  should  endorse 
the  action  taken  by  the  conference  held  at  the  Cosmos  Club,  January  11, 
1918,  touching  the  utilisation  of  technical  schools  and  colleges  for  con> 
scripted  men,  and  that  it  pledges  the  several  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Colleges  to  the  technical  training  of  men  for  any  service  for  which  they 
are  fitted,  as  outlined  in  the  plan  set  forth  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education. 

After  discussion  by  Presidents  Edwards,  Pearson  and  Soule,  and  Deans 
Russell  and  Scrugham,  it  was: 

Voted:  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  send  to  the  president  of 
each  I>and-Grant  College  and  to  each  engineering  dean  a  brief  digest  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  called  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  for  January  11,  1918,  and  that  he  suggest  in  his  communication 
to  each  such  executive  that  a  statement  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  by  each  college  administration  as  to  what  the  institu- 
tion can  do,  what  it  will  be  willing  to  do,  what  it  is  best  equipped  to  do  in 
the  matter  of  the  secondary  education  of  conscripted  men  along  the  lines 
developed  at  the  conference  above  mentioned,  it  being  understood  that  tlie 
filing  of  such  statement  shall  in  nowise  delay  the  report  requested  by  the 
Federal  Board. 

[This  statement  was  forwarded  to  all  college  executives  in  the  form  of: 

(a)  A  letter  dated  January  14. 

(b)  A  second  letter  dated  January'  98;  and 

(c)  The  digest  as  of  the  later  date.] 

On  motion,  the  Special  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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